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"THE   ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA" 
AT  HALF  PRICE 


On  the  23rd  of  March,  1898,  The  Times  (Lon- 
don) announced  that  it  had  made  arrangements 
with  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black,  the  publishers  of 
the  ENCYCLOPiEDiA  Britannica,  by  which  a 
special  edition  of  that  work  was  printed  for  The 
Times.  The  sets  thus  obtained  were  offered  by 
The  Times  at  a  discount  of  over  one-half  from 
the  regular  price.  In  this  way  the  original  edition 
of  the  greatest  of  reference  libraries,  hitherto 
obtainable  only  by  the  wealthy, 
was  brought  within  the  reach 
of  all.  For  exactly  one  year 
k  this  offer  of  The  Times  re- 
\  mained  open  to  the  Brit- 
1         |-  B      ish  public.       When  it 

l|^^K  S      was   withdrawn,  March 

\^^^L^^^i      22nd,   1899,   the   enter- 
^^^^R|j^^^kr      prise  had  proven  such  a 
^^^K^^^^^F      success,  and  the  number  of 

^^^^^^^      sets    of   the  ENCYCLOPiEDIA 

^^^^^      Britannica  purchased  was  so 
Lono  KKLviN   gj^^|.^    ^YaX    the    printers   and 

binders  of  Great  Britain  had  been  left  far  behind. 
The  printing  and  binding  orders  consequent  upon 
the  sale  far  exceeded  any  that  had  ever  been 
given  before  anywhere  in  the  world.  Over 
500,000  volumes  of  the  great  work  had  actually 
been  purchased.  The  name*  of  a  few  of  the  purchasers 
appear  on  the  last  page  of  this  announcement. 

The  last  English  order  has  finally  been  filled, 
and  The  Times  is  therefore  now  in  a  position  to 
offer  the  work  in  the  United  States.  The  Times 
has  no  doubt  that  there  are  thousands  of  persons 
here,  just  as  there  were  in  Great  Britain,  who 
have  desired  to  possess  a  set  of  the  genuine  edition 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  but  have 
been  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  price.  To 
all  such  this  offer  of  the  work  at  less  than  half 
the  publishers' original  price  will  be  most  welcome. 

A  further  reason  for  the  offer  of  The  Times  is 
the  desire  to  relieve  the  Encyclopaedia  Brit- 
annica in  the  United  States  from  a  certain 
odium  that  has  possibly  become  attached  to  it  as 
a  result  of  the  many  spurious,  mutilated,  or 
« photographed  "  editions  which  have  hitherto 
been  widely  sold  in  America.  Probably  over 
400,000  sets  of  the  so-called  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  have  been  sold  in  this  country,  far 
the  greater  portion  of  which  were  mutilated  or  un- 


copyrighted  editions,  from  which  Messrs.  A.  &  C. 
Black,  the  j>ublishers,  who  invested  in  the  work 
over  $1,100,000,  received  no  beliefit  whatsoever. 
None  of  the  editions  sold  in  this  country  were 
genuine  except  those  that  were  printed  by  the 
Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black.  In  view  of  all  this. 
The  Times  has  decided  to  offit  in  the  United 
States  a  limited  number  of  seti  of  the  genuine 
authorized  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Brit* 
ANNICA  at  the  same  price  as  in  England, 
and  with  the  duty  paid. 

The  whole  body  of  human  knowledge  has- 
changed  since  the  first  edition  of  the  Britannica 
appeared,  in  1771,  but  the  enlargements  and 
revisions  of  the  work  have  kept  pace  with  the 
inarch  of  learning.  Through  all  the  editions' 
the  fine  sense  of  responsibility  which  animated 
*<  A  Society  of  Gentlemen,"  as  the  quaint  old 
title-page  describes  the  first  editors,  has  proved 
a  lasting  tradition.  No  contributor  has  ever 
been  invited  to  write  upon  a  subject  which  he 
had  not  made  peculiarly  his  own,  and  no  personal 
or  corporate  bias  has  ever  been  suffered  to  inter- 
fere  with  the  honesty  of  the  work.  The  Ninth 
Edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  at 
once  assumed,  and  has  firmly 
maintained,  its  position  of 
paramount  authority.  Upou 
its  own  plane,  and  in  itsown 
field,  it  has  absolutely  no 
competitor ;  its  plane  and 
its  field  are,  indeed,  of 
its  own  creation,  for  no 
other  library  of  refer- 
ence has  ever  been  planned 
upon  so  comprehensive 
scale,  or  constructed  with  so 
uncompromising  a  determination 
to  make  the  very  best  possible  book  without 
counting  the  cost.  Smaller  works  of  reference 
are  so  much  smaller  that  it  would  be  grossly 
unfair,  even  to  the  best  of  them,  to  compare  them 
with  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

These  are  the  elementary  and  undisputed 
claims  which  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 
makes  for  itself.  The  question  which  this  an- 
nouncement presents  to  the  reader's  mind  is  not 
whether  he  wants  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica rather  than  some  other  work  of  its  sort — 
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Uiere  aie  no  other  works  of  its  sort — ^but  whether 
he  wants  such  a  work  at  all ;  and  to  that  question 
the  reader  caD  give  only  an  afi&rmatiye  answer. 

THE  CONTRIBUTORS 

The  £kcyclop^.dia  Britannica  is  so  well 

known  that  this  announcement  need  do  no  more 

than  set  forth  the  reduction  in 

t  price  effected  by  The  Times, 
But  it  may  also  be  of  inter- 
k  k  est  to  recall  three  facts  in 
ICB  this  connection : 
l^H  Firgt.  The  work  is  the 
^^B  product  of  the  greatest 
^^m  men  and  best  writers  of 
^V  the  nineteenth  century. 
^^  Among  those  who  g^ve  the 
^  volumes  their  preeminence 
are  such  men  as  Lord  Kelvin, 
the  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce, 
the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Farrar,  the  Right  Hon.  John 
Morley,'  the  Right  Hon.  Frederick  Maz-Miiller, 
Professor  Huxley,  Matthew  Arnold  and  Professor 
£.  Hay  Lankester.  These  are  but  a  half-dozen 
among  the  great  writers  who  contributed  the 
1,100  signed  articles.  Every  contribute 
was  selected  simply  because  he  was  bette^ 
qualified  to  write  on  his  particular  sub- 
ject than  any  one  else  in  the  world. 
Second.  It  has,  perhaps,  been  com- 
monly believed  that  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica  was  essentially  a 
British  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
hundreds  of  articles  were  contrib- 
uted by  Americans,  including  such 
well-known  writers  as  Arthur  T.  Hadley, 
President  of  Yale  University ;  Gen.  Fran- 
cis A.  Walker,  late  President  of  the  Mass. 
Institute  of  Technology  ;  Professor  Simon  New- 
comb,  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observa- 
tory ;  Professor  Charles  A.  Briggs,  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary ;  Professor  H.  A.  Rowland, 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University  ;  Justin  Winsor, 
Librarian  of  Harvard  University  ;  Charles  K. 
Adams,  President  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin ;  Whitelaw  Reid,  Editor  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  ;  Professor  William  D.  Whitney,  Editor- 
in-Chief  of  The  Century  Dictionary ;  the  Hon. 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  senator  and  historian. 
These  are  examples  of  the  Americans  whose 
work  is  to  be  fowid  in  the  ENCYCLOPiEDiA 
Britannica.  In  short,  the  whole  work  represents 
the  highest  scholarship  of  the  entire  English- 
speaking  race. 

Third.  The  ENCYCLOPiEDiA  Britannica  is 
emphatically  a  book  to  read  with  enjoyment,  as 
well  as  a  book  to  be  consulted  as  an  authority. 
Thus  the  article  on  New  Orleans,  by  George  W. 
Cable,  is  as  fascinating  as  one  of  his  stories  ;  the 
article  on  Pitt,  by  Lord  Macaulay,  is  in  the  same 
brilliant  style  as  his  History  of  England  ;  the 
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review  of  the  life  and  poetry  of  Keats,  by  Swin- 
burne, is  of  the  keenest  interest ;  and  the  article 
by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  is  as  delightful  read- 
ing as  his  novels.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
contributions  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  of 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  of  Aiidrew  Lang,  of 
Grant  Allen  and  of  scores  of  others. 

1/  any  one  toishes  a  lUt  qf  the  contrifniton  ^  the  1,100 
Honed  articles  in  the  EvcTCLOPiCDiA  BmrrAvmcA,  and  will 
address  a  letter  to  that  effect  to  The  Times.  American  ojfice,  390 
Broadtoay,  A'.  K.,  The  Times  will  take  pleasure  in  foncarding 
U.  The  portraits  shown  in  this  announcement  are  tfu>se  oj  a  few 
qfthe  contributors  to  the  Ewctclop^dia  Bkitaknica. 

AN   URGENT  NEED 

The  , Ninth  Edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  is  the  largest  single  venture  that 
any  publishing  house  ever  attempted,  actually 
costing  over  :&  1,100,000.  It  consists  of  no  less 
than  22,000  pages,  or  30,000,000  printed  words 
and  10,000  illustrations.  The  mere  size  of  the 
work  was  enough  to  make  it  expensive.  Further- 
more, it  was  written  by  the  great  men  of  our  day 
— men  whose  writings  were  in  high  demand,  and 
who  received  for  their  contributions  as  much  as  if 
their  articles  had  been  separately  published  in 
the  form  of  a  book. 

The  late  Adam  Black,  head  of  the  house  of 
A.  &  C.  Black,  publishers  of  the  Ency- 
CLOPiEDiA  Britannica,  did  not  believe 
that  the  Ninth  Edition  could  possibly 
repay  the  immense  outlay  it  mvolved, 
and  he  sold  out  his  share  in  the  busi- 
ness in  order  that  he  might  not  be  in- 
volved in  disaster.  His  partners  be- 
lieved that  the  edition  would  pay  its 
way,  but  they  did  not  think  it  prudent 
to  print  a  great  number  of  copies.  The 
work  was  issued  a  volume  at  a  time,  suid 
before  the  last  volume  was  published,  it 
became  necessary  to  print  more  copies  of  the 
first.  Since  then  one  volume  or  another  has 
always  been  on  the  press.  This  was,  of  course, 
piecemeal  work,  and  cons 
quently  expensive ;  for  in  no 
other  business  is  there  so 
great  a  difference  between 
cost  of  production  on  a 
large  scale,  and  cost  of 
production  on  a  small 
scale,  as  in  the  publishing 
business.  By  printing  a 
whole  edition,  as  was  done 
for  The  Times y  the  cost  of 
each  copy  is  very  materially 
reduced,  and  the  larger  the  edi- 
tion, the  greater  the  saving  on  each  individual  set. 
In  this  case  not  only  was  the  edition  a  large  one, 
but  was  so  large  as  to  dwarf  all  previous  printing 
and  binding  orders  ever  given,  either  in  Europe 
or  America. 

The  publishers'  price  for  the  ENCYCLOPiEDiA 
Britannica  was  £37,  oj^J|7^^Qfj«jbtJj»u- 
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sands  of  copies  were  bought  by  people  who 
oouldy  without  inconvenience,  pay  that  large 
sum.  Others  had  to  resist  their  desire  to  pos- 
sess the  most  famous  of  modem  works,  lliey 
couldy  to  be  sure,  go  to  a  library  from  time  to 
time  and  consult  the  work,  but  that  is  an  un- 
satisfactory way  to  make  use  of  a  book.  It  is 
like  going  to  the  nearest  river  to  draw  water, 
and  nowadays  people  want  running  water  in 
their  houses.  There  was,  in  fact,  urgent  need 
of  a  work  as  authoritative  as  the  Enc YCLOPiRDiA 
Britannica  at  a  moderate  price. 

A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 

A  cheap  imitation  was  not  at  all  the  end  in 
view,  and  yet  it  was  not  easy  at  first  to  see  how 
the  price  could  be  materially  reduced,  without 
making  an  inferior  article. 
Two  things,  however,  could 
be  done,  and  were ;  and  they 
have  enabled  The  Times  to 
offer  the  work  at  less  than 
half  the  publishers' price. 
First,  one  unprecedent- 
edly  large  edition  was 
made,  printed  all  at  the 
same  time,  with  the  larg^ 
saving  described  above  ;  sec- 
ond, the  work  was  offered  di- 
rectly to  the  people,  without  pay- 
ment of  any  commission  whatsoever  toagents,  book- 
sellers, or  middlemen.  In  the  ordinary  way  when  a 
man  pays  £37  for  a  book,  he  really  gives  the  pub- 
lisher only  £20  or  £25,  and  he  spends  £10  or  £15 
in  hiring  a  man  to  persuade  him  to  buy  the  book. 
In  this  case  the  sets  go  direct  from  the  publisher 
to  the  purchaser,  without  any  intervening  profit. 
This  is,  briefly,  the  explanation  of  the  remark- 
able achievement  by  which  this  standard  library 
«of  reference  is  brought  within 
^  the  reach  of  the  liu'ger  pub- 
^1^  lie  There  is  no  change  in 
P^L  the  work  itself,  to  offset 
\  this  remarkable  diminu- 
^  I  tion  of  price.  The  vol- 
■  nmes  are  in  every  respect 
L  i  as  desirable  as  those  which 
m  /  have  been  sold  at  double 
m^'  the  price.  There  has  been 
r      no  condensation,  no  abridge- 

_       ..  ment,  no  omission.  Every  word, 

every  illustration,  every  map, 
every  element  of  value  is  preserved  intact.  The 
paper  is  as  good,  the  press  work  is  as  good, 
the  binding  is  as  good  ;  there  is  not  the  most 
minute  cheapening  of  the  product,  to  offset  against 
the  remarkable  diminution  of  the  price. 

GENUINE  EDITION 

Moreover,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  sets 
offered  by  The  Times  are  the  only  ones  now  fur- 
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nished  to  any  one  by  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black,  pub- 
lishers, of  London  and  Edinburgh,  who  expended 
the  immense  sum  of  81,100,000  on  the  work. 
These  sets  are  not  only  authorized,  but  are  printed 
and  published  by  Messrs.  Black  themselves. 

MONTHLY  PAYMENTS. 

The  offer  made  by  Tlte  Times  is  not  addressed 
merely  to  those  persons  who  can  conveniently 
pay  the  full  price  at  one  time.  Upon  the  receipt  of 
$5. 10  (one  guinea),  the  balance 
to  be  paid  in  monthly  instal- 
ments of  85.10  (one  g^uinea) 
each,  the  complete  twenty- 
five  volumes  will  be  sent 
to  the  purchaser.  Any 
one  who  desires  to  avail 
himself  of  this  method  of 
monthly  payment  has  only 
to  fill  in  the  order  form 
which  appears  at  the  end  of 
this  announcement,  and  send  it, 
accompanied  by  acheque,  or  other ' 
form  of  remittance  of  $5.10,  to  the  American 
Office  of  The  Times,  290  Broadway  ( Dun  Build- 
ing), New  York.  The  complete  set  of  twenty- 
five  volumes  will  then  be  sent  to  the  purchaser, 
who  wiy  enjoy  the  use  of  the  ENCYCix>Pii!:DiA 
Britannica  while  he  is  paying  for  it. 

The  number  of  sets  that  The  Times  can  offer  in 
America  is  limited,  and  will  be  distributed  in  the 
order  of  application.  Those,  therefore,  who  wish 
to  secure  a  set  of  the  genuine  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  should  send  in  their  orders  promptly. 

At  this  price,  and  upon  these  terms  of  payment,  no> 
one  who  acts  at  once  need  deny  himself  the  privi- 
lege of  possessing  the  greatest  reference  library  in 
the  world. 

THE  NEW  SUPPLEMENT. 
Tlu  Times  takes  pleasure  in  making  the  im- 
portant announcement  that  under  its  arrange- 
ments with  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black,  the  publishers, 
7^  Times  has  undertaken  the  preparation  of  a 
Supplement  to  the  Ninth  Edition  of  the  Enct- 
CLOPiEDiA  Britannica.  This  new  work  is  de- 
signed primarily  for  the  benefit  of  purchasers  of 
The  Times  issue.  More  than  that,  purchasers, 
who  now  order  the  ENCYCLOPiKDiA  Britannica 
will  not  only  obtain  the  25  vol- 
umes at  less  than  half  the 
publishers'  original  price, 
but  will  also  secure  the 
right  to  purchase  the 
forthcoming  Supple- 
ment at  a  much  lower 
price  than  that  at  which 
it  will  be  supplied  to  the 
general  public. 

The  Supplement  is  being 
prepared  under  the  editorial 
charge  of  SiR  Donald  Macken^  . 
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ziE  Wallace,  K.C.LE.,  and  Arthur  T.  Had- 
LKY,  LL.D.,  President  of  Yale  University.  They 
will  be  assisted  by  the  ablest  scholars  and  writers 
in  every  department  of  art,  science,  and  litera- 


ture, whether  in  Europe  or  America.  In  short, 
the  Supplement  will  maintain  the  same  position 
of  paramount  authority  as  does  the  Enctclo- 

PiGDIA    BrTTANNICA. 


A  glance  at  a  few  among  the  many  names  in  the  lists  of  purchasers  of  7'A«  Times  issue  of  the 
£ngyclop£DLa.  Brttannica  at  less  tlum  half  price,  shows  conclusively  how  widely  The  Times  offer 
has  been  appreciated.  The  numbers  after  the  names  show  the  sequence  in  which  the  orders  were 
received.  Men  and  women  in  every  walk  of  life  have  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  example  is  one  that  ¥rill  doubtless  be  followed  by  many  in  the  United  States. 


Herbert  Spencer  .... 

Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  M.  P. 

Lord  Kelvin  .... 

U.  S.  H.  Prince  Louis  of  Battenburg 

Alfred  A.  Rothschild .... 

The  Bt.  Hon.  Gerald  Balfour  . 

Princess  Louise,  daughter  of  the  Queen 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Viscount  Curzon 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold        .... 

The  Earl  of  Dunraven     . 

The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  . 

His  Highness  Hiakore  Sahib  of  Gondal 


MO.  or 
omiMni 

653 

2,873 

3,009 

3,080 

3,262 

5,805 

6,812 

7,535 

7,975 

9,210 

9,826 

12,953 


The  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Premier 
Rudyard  Kipling     .... 

Chief  Dinizulu 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Lord  Chancellor  . 

James  Bryce,  M.P 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
The  Rajah  of  Parlikhemide 
D'Oyly  Carte  .... 

Rt.  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter 
Friedrich  Krupp  (Krupp  Gun  Works)   . 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton    .... 


MO.  OP 
ORDBft 

13,021 
13,083 
13,863 
13,892 
14,348 
15,099 
15,436 
16,393 
16,904 
17,917 
20,020 
20,303 


The  Times  has  no  doubt  that  the  purchasers  in  America  will  be  equally  notable. 

Sets  of  the  work  in  the  different  styles  of  binding  may  be  examined  at  the  American  Office  of 
The  Times,  Room  313,  No.  290  Broadway  ^Dun  Building),  New  York. 

A  Table  of  the  Principal  Contents  of  the  ENcrcLOPiEDiA  Britannica,  and  a  Pamphlet  con- 
taining Specimen  Pages,  Coloured  Plates,  and  Brief  Extracts  from  the  Work,  will  be  sent,  free,  upon 
application  to  the  American  Office  of  The  TimeSf  290  Broadway,  New  York. 


Prices  for  Cash  Payments 

Ckfth  Btadinff,  $83.45  (£17)  [flM  PnbUahen'  price  wms 
£871.  *nd  with  tk»  BookCMe,  $97*00  (£so). 

Half  Morocco.  $101.85  (^'O  l^^  Publiahen'  price  wm 
£451,  and  wHb  the  eookcsM  $116.40  (£34). 

Pall  Morocco,  $135.80  (£a8),  FaU  Gilt  Edffee, »  mimptaoiu 
binding,  fitted  for  the  richest  collection  [the  PubUahen' 
price  wM  £051,  '^^  with  the  Bookcase,  $150.35 
(£3i). 

NOTB,  —  1/  the  Purchaser  tends  a  cheque  for  the  full 
omentU  at  the  cash  price  shown  abwe^  he  will  effect  a  saving  of 
t&  cents  (one  shilling)  on  every  16.10  (guinea)^  and  no  Order 
Form  need  be  used.  The  Form  which  follows  is  for  the  use  of 
purchasers  who  prefer  to  make  nwnthly  payments. 


Prices  for  Monthly  Payments 

Five  Dollars  and  Ten  Cents  (omb  enivBA)  to  be  sent  with 
order.,  nothing  more  to  be  paid  until  25  volumes  have  been 
delivered^  allot  one  time^  to  the  purchaser. 

Cloth  Binding.  17  Monthly  FftymenU  of  $5.10  (oira 
euiiiSA)eech,  or  with  Bookcaie,  ao  Monthly  Fftyments  of 
$5.10  each. 

Half  Morocco  Binding  (which  we  recommend)^  ai  Monthly 
Fftymenta  of  $5.10  (on  eviraA)  eecb,  or  with  the  Book- 
cMe,  34  Monthly  Fftymente  of  $5.10  (om  euorsA)  each. 

Pull  riorocco  Binding  (the  best  possible  binding),  a8 
Monthly  Fftymente  of  $5.10  (on  guihsa)  each,  or  with 
the  BookcMe,  31  Monthly  P»ymente  of  $5.10  each. 


AMERICAN  OFFICE  of  ^bC    ^iinC0    (London);  290  Bboaowat,  Nbw  7ou.    [DatbI. 


I  enclose  $5.10  (One  Oomea).    Pleaae  aend  me  "The  Times' 
lasne  of  the  Ekotclopjedia  Beztavsica  (9th  Edition)  bomid 


i\ 


Cloth,  price  $86.70  (17  Oulneas),  )  Strike  out 

Half  riorocco,  price  $107.10  (ai  uulneas),  [      two  of 
Pull  Morocco,  price  $142.80  (a8  Oulneas), )  these  linfs. 


Uie  balance  of  which  som  I  agree  to  par  you,  or  anyone  yon  appoint,  at  the  rate  of  $6.10  (One  Guinea)  a  month;  my  next  pay- 
ment to  be  upon  delivery  of  the  complete  25  yolumea,  and  my  succeeding  payments  on  the  corresponding  day  of  each  month 


Until  such  payments  are  oomplete  I  engage  that  the  set,  not  being[  my  property,  shall  not  be  disposed  of  by  sale  or 

~'     "  »r  agree  that  if ,  owing  to  unforeseen  oircumst«rtoes,  of  which  you  shall  be 

delivered,  the  return  of  the  deposit  of  $6.10  (One  Guinea)  to  me  shall  cancel  this  agreement. 


following, 
otiierwise. 


1  be  the  judge,  the  volumes  cannot  be 


Please  also  send  a  REVOLVINQ  BOOKCASE,  for  which  I  agree  to  make  three  further  monthly  j  Strike  out  if  Bookcase 
payments  of  $5.10  (One  Guinea)  each,  after  the  payments  for  the  book  are  completed.  1  not  desired. 


iSigned]. 


lAddress-]. 


Please  address  the  package  to- 


the 


If  books  are  to  be  delivered  beyond  Greater  New  Tork, 
chaser  should  add  here  full  shipping  directions, 
to  be  forwarded  by  freight  or  express.  m 
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JLOOTS   xiy.          1 

Orw  of  thf  characrars  in   **Tiie  flUck     ' 

Wolf's  Bnsd." 

'                                        "1 

Aiother  SiccessM 
storical  NoTeLoo 

Now  in  its  i2th  thousand 


T 


By  Harris  Dickson 


Pictures  by  Relyea 


Wdlfs  Breedi 


A  STORY  of  France  in  the  old  world  and 
the  new,  happening  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV<  j  full  of  love  and  adventure, 
vivid  descriptions  and  intensely  dramatic 
situations* 

**  Whfin  a  fiew  win'ter  can  offer  the  m'rical  rudJng  public  a 
book  of  stich  vigor  and  ihrilling  interest  as  Harris  Dickson,  % 
young  Vicksburg  Jaw-jcr,  has  produced  in  *^The  Black  WolPi 
Breed,'*  his  prcsem  and  future  favor  is  assured.  Altogether  It 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  historic  tales  that  have  appeared  during 
the  past  year/'^i!fi(r6*f«j'  (N.  V,J  Chronkie, 


Far  mk  by  h^heiiers,  sr  sent^  p&stpmd^   hy  iki 
pubiisbers^  on  re^dpt  of  the  prke,  S^^S^- 


NffUf  in  ti3  20tb  thousand 

JAMES  WilTCOMB  EILEY'S 

WYE-LYKICS 

Very  beautifully  illustrated  with  pictures  from 
life  by  William   B.  Dyer, 

Contains  "An  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine" 
and  the  favorites  of  Mr.  Riley^s  love  poems 
with  others  that  have  not  appeared  before  in 
book  form. 

Sq,  i2mo,  printed  on  fine  paper,  uniform 
with  RiLEV  Chile>-Rhymes  with  Hoosier 
Pictures,     Price  ;Si.2  5  (postpaid). 

The  ahi^i  hooks  are  for  sale  hy  booksellers^  or  will 

he  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  pri(f, 

hy  the  pahlisbas. 


PUBLISHERS 
INDIANAPOLIS,   U.   S.   A. 


**1  am  tired  of  this  1 
Nothing  else   but   Loving! 


jy^j^gj^j^^OO^ 
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•DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM 


DUCHESS  OF  SUFFOLK- 


•■QUEEN  CATHARINE- 


HENRY  VIII 


"T2>«  Historical  Novel  leads  to  the  study  of 
hMtory."  These  portraits  are  repro^tuctioiis 
nfom  a  collection  of  rare  prints  of 

Historical  Chancters 

MINTIONCO  IN 

When  Knighthood 
Was  In  Flower 

The  love  story  of  Charles  Brandon 
and  HaryTudor.the  Kind's  sister, 
and  happening  In  the  relspD  of  his 
augrust  nugesty,Kinf  Henry  VHL 
ByEdwlnCaskoden(CharlesHafor) 

TTHE  consommate  skill  with 
X  which  the  love  story  is  told, 
the  consistent  development 
of  the  characters,  the  rush  and 
sweep  of  incident  and  above  all 
the  forcible  directness  and  effective 
simplicity  of  the  narrative  have 
made  ^  Vhen  Knighthood  was  in 
Ffewer,**  by  Charles  Major,  one  of 
the  most  successful  historical  ro- 
mances of  a  6€C9Ait*-BMtcH  Transertft. 

For  sale  by  booksellers,  or  will  be 
sent  by  the  publishers  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  the  price,  $1.50  (postpaid). 

Tic  Bowen-Merrill  Company 
Psblishers.      UdUaapolis.  U.  S.  A. 


•LOUIS    XII 


^  . 


•DUKE  OF  SUFFOLK- 


^1 


•CARDINAL  WOLSEY- 


J 


*qUB3^  ANNE  BOLEYM"  ••PRINCESS  MARY  TUDOP—QUEEM  MARGARFT TUDOP' 
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Harper's 
Black  and  While  Prints 

163  2  x23  inches  in  site,  35  cts«,  each. 
Suitably  Framed,  $2.00  each 

Rfty  Selected  Subjects  from  Old  and  Modem  Masters 

SEND  FOR   LISTS 

AMERICAN  CARBONS  ^?"?!'  JJ-^ 

28x38,  ^tOO 

SEPiU  FOR  CATAUOGUE 

Our  travelling  exhibitions  of  Harper  Prints  and  uur  new 
AmeHcart  Carbons  we  st-nd.  free  of  all  expense,  to  Women^s 
Clubs,  Public  and  Private  Schools,  and  Libraries*  These 
have  raised  over  jiao^ooo^oo  ibis  last  year  for  the  Public  Schools. 
If  interested  write  for  particulars. 

Pit  beanttlpily  llloitrated  catil08Ttte_ aeat  nyoa  receipt  of  5  eta,  la  itamft 

THE  HELMAN^TAYLOR  ART  CO. 

257  N.  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

A  NEW  BOOK  ON  THE  BOER  WAR 

The  Transvaal  Outlook 

By  ALBERT    STICKNEY 

• 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  they  have  se- 
cured the  book  rights  of  Mr.  Stickney's  remarkable  paper  on  the  War  with  the 
Boers.  The  author  has  considered  (in  the  light  of  events,  almost  prophetically)  the 
great  questions  of  the  war,  and  the  paper  from  a  military  and  political  standpoint 
is  full  of  the  keenest  discrimination  and  interest.  He  considers  the  political  aspect 
of  the  struggle,  the  causes  that  gave  rise  to  it,  the  military  predicament  of  the 
British,  and  predicts  the  probable  conclusion  of  the  war.  His  deductions,  it  may 
be  stated,  are  immensely  in  favor  of  the  Boers,  and  the  leaning  to  their  side  is  per- 
haps greater  than  in  that  of  any  work  heretofore  published  in  America.  The  work 
is  made  doubly  valuable  by  the  addition  of  colored  maps  made  expressly  for  the  work. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 

NEW  YORK 
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>i» JOHN  LANE,  AGENT,  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  OF  THE  VALE  PRESS. 
SPECIAL  NOTICE.^ffr 

HE  ''Avon''  fount  of  small  pica  type,  upon  ivhich 
Mr*  Ricketts  has  long  been  engaged,  is  now  com*- 
plete.  It  has  been  specially  designed  for  printing 
the  Plays  of  Shakespeare.  No  edition  of  them  at 
present  exists  that  is  notable  as  a  finely  printed  book 
on  paper  whose  permanence  is  undoubted*  The 
edition  of  Shakespeare's  Plays  wiiich  ivill  shortly  be  issued  by  the 
Vale  Press  ivill  be  printed  in  this  ne^w  type,  and  the  fount  ivill  not 
be  used  for  any  other  books^  at  least  until  the  Plays  are  completed* 

The  aim  of  the  Vale  Shakespeare  is  to  be  thoroughly  handy  and 
readable.  While  no  attempt  >vill  be  made  to  illustrate  the  rlays^ 
an  entirely  new  scheme  of  decoration  has  been  prepared  for  them^ 
including  borders  and  half '^borders  cut  in  brass  and  on  wood  from 
Mr.  Ricketts'  designs.  The  paper,  specially  made  by  Messrs. 
Arnold^  is  distinguished  from  the  previous  Vale  papers  by  a  new^ 
water'^mark — a  Mermaid. 

The  Text  has  been  Edited  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Moore,  who  Edited 
the  Vale  Press  Editions  of  "  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  "  and  "  The 
Passionate  Pilgrim,"  now  out  of  Print.  It  will  be  conservative  in 
its  tendencies,  being  based  upon  the  early  Folio  editions,  though 
the  results  of  modem  research  will  be  recognised,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  practical  convenience^  the  Plays  >vill  be  printed  in  modern 
spelling. 

Each  Play  w^iU  be  issued  in  a  single  demy  8vo  volume,  bound 
in  cloth  and  stamped  in  blind  from  a  design  by  Mr.  Ricketts. 
Though theseries^vill  be  uniform  inoutw^ard  appearance,  separate 
schemes  of  internal  decoration  have  been  arranged  for  the  "  Tra*' 
gedies/'  the  "Comedies,"  and  the  "  Histories." 

Only  310  sets  of  the  Vale  Shakespeare  >vill  be  printed,  of  which 
100  sets  are  for  sale  in  the  United  States  of  America,  and  187  sets 
in  Great  Britain*  The  imprint  in  both  countries  will  be  identical, 
viz* :  Sold  by  Hacon  ©•  Ricketts,  London,  and  by  John  Lane,  New 
York.  TheserieswiUnever  be  reprinted.  The  Plays ^will  be  issued 
at  $6  pervolume  nett.  The  first  Play, ''  Hamlet,"  will  appear  at  the 
beginning  of  March,  and  succeeding  volumes  will  be  published 
at  interval  of  one  month  from  that  date. 

The  whole  of  the  English  edition  of  the  Vale  Shakespeare  has 
been  taken  up  by  collectors  and  the  trade. 

A  catalogue  of  such  of  the  Vale  Books  as  are  still  obtainable  can 
be  had  from  John  Lane«  25 1 ,  Fifth  Avenue,  Ne>v  York. 
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The  MACMILLAN  COMPANY^S 

JHE   r.YCLOPEPlA  OF    AMERICAN    HORTICULTURE 

Comprising  Directions  for  the  Cultivation  of  Horticultural  Crops,  and  Original  Descriptions 

OF  ALL  THE  SPECIES  OF  PRUITS,  VEGETABLES.  FLOWERS  AND  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS 

Known  to  be  in  the  Market  in  the  IJnited  States  and  Canada. 
By  L.  H.  BAILEY,  AMlttMl  by  Many  BzpMt  Caltlvators  and  Botentets 

POUR    4TO   VOLS.       ILLUSTJtATBD    WITH    OVBR   TWO   THOUSAND    ORIGINAL   BMGRAVINGS. 

Volume  I.,  $5.00,  ready  shortly.    SoU  only  by  tnbtcription  far  sets. 

The  Editor,  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey,  whose  work  at  Cornell  University  and  as  author  and  anthority  tipon 
horticultural  subjects  has  made  him  world-famous,  has  been  gathering  material  for  this  Cyclopedia  for 
many  years.  He  has  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  men  of  attainments,  either  in  science  or  practice,  every- 
where, and  the  Cyclopedia  has  the  unique  distinction  of  presenting  for  the  first  time,  in  a  carefully  arrang^ 
and  perfectly  accessible  form,  the  best  knowledge  of  the  best  specialists  in  America  upon  gardening,  fruit- 
growing, vegetable  culture,  forestry  and  the  like,  as  well  as  exact  botanical  information.  It  is  all  fresh,  and 
not  a  rehash  of  old  material.  No  precedent  has  been  followed ;  the  work  is  upon  its  own  original  plan. 
There  are  over  two  thousand  illustrations,  all  made  expressly  for  this  work,  either  from  accurate  photo- 
graphs or  from  the  specimens.  


IVIAN   AND    HJS    ANCESTOR 

By  CHARLES  MORRIS,  author  of  '*The  Aryan 
Race,"  etc.  Cloth.  Just  Ready, 

The  ascent  of  man  from  the  kingdom  of  the  lower 
animals,  the  culminating  feature  of  the  evolution  hypothecs, 
hai  hitherto  remained,  so  far  as  its  evidences  are  concerned, 
in  the  hands  of  the  scientists,  no  popular  ezposidon  of  it 
having  been  offered  to  the  general  public. 

"Man  and  His  Ancestor"  has  been  written  with  the 
purpose  of  supplying  this  deficiency,  it  being,  while  scien- 
tific in  treatment,  popular  in  method,  and  adapted  to  make 
this  interesting  subject  clear  to  all  readers. 


HARDENS    ANCIENT  AND 

MODERN 

An  Epitome  of  the  Literature  of  the  Qarder 

akt 
With  an  Historical  Epilogue.'  By  ALBERT  FORBES 
SIBVBKING.    Illustrated  in  photogravure. 

Cloth,  fa.00. 
The  illustrations  are  especially  delightful— the  author 
seems  to  have  searched  the  world  over  for  beautiful  gar- 
dens, from  those  of  ancient  Egypt.  Pompeii,  Tivoli,  Hamp- 
ton Court,  VenaiUes,  to  the  Japanese  mountain  garden  or 
the  quaint  Scotch  walled  garden.  The  text  is  a  selectioo  of 
quotations— a  new  edition  of  **  The  Praise  of  Gardens.'* 


JHE    NERVOUS    SYSTEM  OF  THE    f^HILD, 
AND  HEALTH  IN  EDUCATION 


ITS  GROWTH 


By  FRANCIS  WARNER,  M.D.  (London),  P.R.C.P.,  F.R.C.S.,  Physician  to  and  Lecturer  at  the  London 
Hospital,  Physician  to  the  Royal  Albert  Orphanage ;  author  of  *^The  Study  of  Children  and  their  School 
Training,"  "  Three  Lectures  on  the  Anatomy  of  Movement."  Cloth,  tamo,  $1.00  net. 

The  value  of  Dr.  Warner's  advice  may  be  judged  from  the  commenU  on  his  **  The  Study  of  the  Child  " 
"The  book  is  indisjpensable  to  the  teachers*  library, 

and  is  full  of  information  for  those  who  are  engaged  in 

directing  education,  philanthropy,  social  settlement  work,  as 

well  as  any  student  of  mental  development."— C4/A/  Study 

Monthly,  


**  This  book  seems  to  us  an  extremely  suK|Bttive  and 
important  one  for  teachers  and^  parents  ;  and  being  simply 
written  and  free  from  technicalities,  it  may  be  undentood 
and  applied  with  ease  by  any  reader.** — Tkg  Dial, 


HEMOCRACY  AND    £MPIRE 

By  PROF.  FRANKLIN  H.  GIDDINGS,  Columbia 
university,  author  of  **The  Principles  of  Sociol- 
ogy," etc.  Cloth,  lamo,  $2.80. 
Both  democracy  and  empire  are  essentially  phases  of  a 
great  ethnical  movement,  which  is  lifting  the  whole  human 
race.     From  this  point  of  view  they  are  described  in  these 
essays.    The  keynote  is  struck  in  the  opening  paper  on 
"  The  Ethical  Motive."    Then  follow,  among  others,  dis- 
cussions of  "  The  Costs  of  Progress,"  of  ''  The  Nature  and 
Conduct  of  Political  Majorities,**  of  "The  Destinies  of 
Democracy,"  of  **The  Relation  of  Social  Democracy  to  the 
Higher  Education,**  and   of    "The  Popular   Instruction 
Most  Necessary  in  a  Democracy.*' 


IVIONOPOLIES  AND   JRUSTS 

By  Prof.  RICHARD  T.  ELY.  University  of  Wis- 
consin. Cloth.  Just  Ready, 
In  the  new  Cititun**  Library, 

The  first  chapter  contains  an  exhaustive  critical  an- 
alysis of  the  concept  of  monopoly  :  then  follow  chapters  on 
**  Classification  and  Causes  of  Monopolies ;  The  Law  of 
Monopoly  Pricx ;  Limits  of  Monopoly  and  the  Permanence 
of  Compedtion  ;  Concentration  01  Production  and  Trusts,'* 
etc.  Throughout  the  work,  while  the  scientific  and  un- 
biased standpoint  Is  everywhere  apparent,  there  is  never- 
theless an  underlying  feeling  that  the  final  criterion  of 
judgment  must  be  the  public  welfare. 


HOW   YEOMEN    [V|AY    FARN   A    |  IVINQ 

Clear  and  A  Handbook  ol  Oocnpatioas  for  Women  Cloth,  i6mo. 

Most  Helpful.  By  MRS.  HELEN  CHURCHILL  CANDEB.  Price,  $1.00. 

Chapter  after  chapter  takes  up  different  wavs  in  which  women  have  successfully  found  paying  work,  discussing  each 

in  a  most  practical  way.    An  exceedingly  serviceable  book,  the  result  of  wide  investigation,  and  especially  intended  to 

reach  the  educated  class.  ^■^■^.«_i.i—_^_^.«^^^^ 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY, 
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Most  Recent  Publications 

TENNYSON,   RUSKIN,   ]V|ILL,  AND  QTHER   |  ITERARY   pSTlMATES  | 

By  PRBDBRIC  HARRISON,  author  of  **The  Meaning:  of  History/*  etc.  Cloth,  lamo,  $2.00. 

EMays  containing  a  aeries  of  systematic  estimates  of  some  important  and  typic.tl  influence  on  modern  thought.    Anione 

others  whose  work  is  discussed  are  Matthew  Arnold,  John  Addington  Symonds,  Lamb  and  Keats,  Gibbon,  Froude,  and 


NATIONAL   STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN  LETTERS 

Bdited  by  GBORGB  E.  V^OODBERRY,  Coltimbia  University. 


JUST  READY. 


RROOK  FARM 


Its  Members,  Scholars,  and  Visitors. 
By  LINDSAY  SWIFT.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

Biographical  and  critical,  the  history  of  an  experiment 
of  lasting  interest,  full  of  delightful  anecdotes  and  personal 
reooUections. 


UNIFORM  WITH 

QLD  QAMBRIDOE 

By  THOMAS  WENTWORTH  HIGGINSON,  Au- 
thor of  "Tales  of  the  Enchanted  Isles  of  the 
Atlantic,*'  etc.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

**  These   chapters   abound   in   anecdotes  of  personal 
Icnowledge,  and  are  delightful."— CA/Vtfjfv  Trihune. 


Send  for  a  Circular  stating  the  scope  and  aims  of  the  new  series  and  the  names  of  other  volumes  in  preparation. 


SECOND  EDITION 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN:  THE  MAN  OF  THE  PEOPLE 


12mo»  Half  leftther.  $2.00 


Perhaps  the  best  short  biography  that  has  yet  ap-    I  "  It  is  a  typically  American  story  of  a  typically  Amer- 

•••     -^    •         -"     •  I    icanman."— 7^^A^rwK»r*//*r«/<^. 


"  PerhaMM 
peered.** — Rtvitv  0/  Renews. 

**  A  Life  of  Lincoln  that  has  never  been  surpassed  in  vividness,  compactness,  and  life-like  reality, 


-Chicago  Tribune, 


POMPEII:   |TS  LIFE  AND  y^RT 

By  AUGUST  MAU.     Translated  by  Francis  W. 
Kklsey,  University  of  Michigan. 

Illustrated.    $6.00 1»^/. 
**  A  notable  advance  on  anything  that  has  heretofore 
been  published  on  the  subject."—/*.  Marion  Crawford, 


THE   nBSTRUCTION  OF  ROME 

A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Monuments. 

By  RODOLFO   LANCIANI,    author   of    "Ancient 
Rome  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Discoveries."  etc. 

Cloth,  $2.00. 
Freely  illustrated  from  photographs. 


yHE    F  VOLUTION    OF    THE    f^NQLISH    NOVEL 

By  FRANCIS  H.  STODDARD,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature,  New  York  University. 

Cloth,  lamo.    Just  Ready. 
A  striking  theoiy  of  literary  evolution  is  applied  to  the  English  novel  as  developed  frpm  the  middle  of  the  x8ih  to  the 
middle  of  the  19th  Century.  

THE    QOLDEN 
HORSESHOE 

By  STEPHEN  BONSAL,  War 
Correspondent  to  the  New  York 
Herald.  Sometime  Secretary 
to  the  United  States  Legations 
in  Pekin,  Madrid  and  Tokio. 
Cloth,  $1.50. 


[VI ARY  PAGET  y\S  y  HE  |  IQHT  [^ED 


A  Romance  of  Old  Bermuda. 
By  MINNA  CAROLINE  SMITH. 
A  part  of  its  historical  basis  is  the 
wreck  which  inspired  Shakespeare's 
*'  The  Tempest."  Cloth,  $1 .50. 


By  J  AMES  NEWTON  BASKETT. 
author  of  "At  You-all  s  House." 
etc.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

The  earlier  book  was  *'  remarkably 
attractive,  genuine  and  sincere,'*  said 
The  Outlook, 


yHE   INTERNATIONAL   |V|ONTHLV 


Vol.  1.    No.  1. 
Jan.,  1900. 


A  MAGAZINE  OP  CONTEMPORARY  THOUGHT.  j^^T  READY, 

SUBSCRIPTION  RA  TES:  NO.  2,     Feb..  1 9<)0 

For  One  Year,  $3.00.  Single  Numbers,  Twenty-five  Cents. 

A  Journal  which  will  present  contemporary  thought  in  a  permanent,  dig^nified  and  available  form  through  essays  by 
I. •._• —  t_  u_»u .: *-   — A  .«..i 1  .u <  I i^j ^  jj^  different  branches. 

in  America,  France,  Germany  and  England, 


leacfing  scholais  in  both  continents,  and  reviews  ol  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  its  different  branches. 

Its  Advisory  board  is  made  up  of  an  equal  number  of  associates  residine  in 
under  the  general  editorship  of  Mk.  Frrdbrick  A.  Richardson.    Published  by 


66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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SCRIBNER'S  SPRING  BOOKS. 


NEW  NOVELS. 
THE  TOUCHSTONE. 

By  Edith  Wharton,  author  of  "The  Greater  Inclination"  (5th  edition,  ismo,  $1.50).  A  very  unusual 
and  brilliant  short  novel,  in  which  a  singular  situation  is  worked  out  with  that  searching  accuracy  and 
psychological  detail  which  characterized  Mrs.  Wharton's  short  stories.       .       .       lamo.    In  Press, 

THE  GARDEN  OF  EDEN. 

By  Blanche  Willis  Howard,  author  of  "  Dionysius  the  Weaver's  Heart's  Dearest"  (ismo.  $1.^).  A 
novel  in  the  author's  later  and  best  manner,  in  which  she  has  treated  one  of  the  distinctive  questions  of 
modem  society  with  great  sympathy  and  insight. lamo,  $1.50 

ENOCH  WILLOUGHBY.    A  Novel  of  the  Middle  West. 

By  James  A.  Wickersham.  This  story  of  life  in  the  Middle  West  a  generation  ago  will  be  certain  to 
attract  attention,  both  as  a  study  of  strenuous  spiritual  life  and  as  a  story  of  human  love.  lamo,  $1.50 

THE  GRIP  OF  HONOR.   A  Romance  of  the  Revolution. 

By  Cyrus  Townsbnd  Brady,  author  of  "  For  Love  of  Country"  (lamo,  $1.25)  and  "  For  the  Freedom 
of  the  Sea"  (illustrated,  lamo.  $1.50).  An  absorbins  patriotic  romance  full  of  dramatic  action  and  pic- 
turesque incidents,  having  for  its  background  the  dasmng  story  of  "  Paul  Jones's  Career." 

RED  BLOOD  AND  BLUE.  "°~   ''"^'"- 

By  Harrison  Robertson,  author  of  "  If  I  Were  a  Man."  A  charming  story  of  the  South,  in  which  the 
rival  efforts  of  two  heroes  for  the  favor  of  the  heroine  are  ingeniously  and  interestingly  detailed. 

BOYS  AND  MEN.    A  Story  of  Life  at  Yale.      "°"  '*'^' 

By  Richard  Holbrook.  Against  a  background  of  a  remarkably  true  picture,  full  of  atmosphere,  of 
life  at  Yale,  the  author  has  brought  into  relief  the  story  of  how,  under  varied  college  influences,  two 
boys  develop  into  men xamo,  $1.50 

THE  BOSS  OF  TAROOMBA. 

By  E.  W.  HORNUNG,  author  of  *•  Irralie's  Bushranger,"  etc.  Another  romance  of  life  in  the  bush  by  Mr. 
Homung,  in  which  thrilling  experiences  with  bushrangers  form  the  background  for  an  engrossing  love 
story The  Ivory  Series,    x«no,  75  cents. 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  SHORT  STORIES. 
THE  MONK  AND  THE  DANCER. 

By  Arthur  Cosslett  Smith.  A  collection  of  stories  in  varied  vein  and  of  wide  range  of  scene,  which  are 
marked  in  an  unusual  degree  by  an  extremely  personal  quality  and  notable  11  terary  art.        xamo.  In  Press, 

STORIES  OF  THE  EAST  SIDE. 

By  Robert  Shackleton.  Strong,  clean  stories,  in  which  the  author  has  described  with  fidelity  and 
pathos  the  life  of  one  of  New  York's  most  picturesque  districts lamo.    In  Press, 

SMITH  COLLEGE  STORIES. 

By  Josephine  Dodge  Daskam.  An  animated  picture  of  life  in  a  woman's  college,  with  a  considerable 
value  in  showing  what  the  undergraduate  life  of  many  thousands  of  American  young  women  really  is  in 
its  varied  phases lamo,  $1.50 

TWO  FAMOUS  NOVELS. 

In  Connection  With  RED    ROCK. 

THE    DE  WILLOUGHBY   CLAIM.  By  THOMAS  NELSON  PAGE. 

By  FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT.  ^„  «,',,«.., ^      ,»  .  ._     ^,.     ^^ 

^5TH  THOUSAND.     lamo,  $1.50.  74TH  THOUSAND.     Illustrated  by  Chnedinst. 

"IT  is  typically  an  American  novel,  which,  in  its  ""*°'  ^^'^' 

i    subtle,  tragic  performance,  lays  a  tremendous  "  \1^HEN  one  has  finished  it.  he  finds  in  his  mind 

holdupon  the  reader's  sympathies.  .  .  .  The  striking  VV     a  living  community  of  acting,  breathing, 

originality  of  the  plot,  the  intensely  dramatic  cli-  and  vital  men  and  women,  and  that  is  saying  that 

maxes  and  the  low,  sweet  thrills  of  happiness  which  '  Red  Rock '  is  the  work  of  a  man  of  genuine  artistic 

are  in  such  direct  contrast,  give  the  book  a  weirdness  power.    It  is  a  contribution  to  our  literature  because 

and  a  fascination  that  are  hard  to  shake  off." —  it  is  real;   because  it  deal«(  with  a  very  dramatic 

Boston  Herald.  period  in  American  history." — The  Outlooh. 
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SCRIBNER'S  SPRING  BOOKS. 


HISTORY,   BELLES-LETTRES,   ETC. 
HOW  ENGLAND  SAVED  EUROPE. 

By  W.  H.  PrrcHBTT.  To  be  in  4  vols.  (vols,  z,  9  and  3  now  ready).  .  Each,  illustrated,  lamo,  $s.oo 
VOL.  I.    PROM  THE  LOW  COUNTRIES  TO  EGYPT.     VOL.  H.    NELSON  AND  THE  STRUGGLE 

FOR  THE  SEA.     VOL.  IIL    THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  THE  PENINSULA. 

'*T1m  work  b  worthy  of  tho  author  of  'Deeds  that  Won  the  Empire'  and  *  Fights  for  the  Flag.'    The  great 

pageaatof  th^warjpaauahefort  our  eyes  as  in  amoving  oaaorama.    This  may  not  be  the  history  required  by  the 

student  and  the  poluicdan,  but  it  is  exaaly  the  sort  of  history  desired  by  the  million.'*—  The  Sptciator. 

CHOPIN:   THE  MAN  AND  HIS  MUSIC. 

By  Jambs  Hunbebk.  author  of  "  MEZZOTINTS  IN  MODERN  MUSIC."  riamo,  $1.50.)  A  bio- 
grapliical  and  criticai  study  of  great  value.  .       With  photogravure  portrait,  lamo,  2pa.oo 

HISTORICAL  TALES  FROM  SHAKESPEARE. 

By  A.  T.  QufLLBR-CoucH.  This  1x>ok  does  for  the  historical  plays  what  Lamb's  "Tales  from  Shakes- 
peare "  does  for  the  comedies  and  tragedies xamo,  $1.50 

OUR    NATIVE    TREES,    AND     HOW    TO     IDENTIFY 
THEM. 

By  Harriet  L.  Keelbr.  Technically  accurate,  Miss  Keeler's  book  is  desisned  for  popular  use  in  the 
idendfication  of  the  forest  trees  of  Northeastern  America,  and  in  the  study  of  their  habits  and  pecu- 
liazitiea^    With  180  full-page  plates  and  170  text  drawings.  ....         Crown  8vo,  ^.00 

INTERPRETATIONS   OF    POETRY   AND    RELIGION. 

By  Gmomm  Savtatawa,  anthor  of  "  The  Sense  of  Beanty."  A  volume  of  critical  essays,  of  great  valae 
as  crcaliva  criddsm,  deaUng  with  the  uses  of  the  imagination  in  the  world  of  thought  and  emotion. 

PRACTICAL  AGITATION.  i«no.».so 

By  John  Jat  Chapman,  author  of  "  Emerson  and  Other  Essays,"  "Causes  and  Conseauences  "  (each, 
zamo,  $1.85).  A  brilliant  essay  on  the  pracdcability  of  political  reform,  written  with  the  author's 
characteristic  intensity  and  indsiveness. xamo,  $1.25 

THE  WAYS   OF  MAN. 

By  EUOT  Gregory  ("An  Idler  "),  author  of  •*  Worldly  Ways  and  By-Ways"  (xamo,  $1.50).  Mr.  Greg- 
ory writes  entertainingly  of  various  literary  and  art  topics  as  well  as  of  the  social  themes  which  have 
■Dade  him  so  widely  known  as  a  delightful  essayist xamo,  $1.50 

THE  AMERICAN   STAGE. 

By  William  Archbr,  author  of  "America  To-Day  "  (xamo.  Spx.as).  A  comparative  study  of  the  Amen- 
. —  •_„  _  js_.i j-i-_j  J . — t^-     Tt i„-f r..ii  -*  -*eniiicancc  and  interest. 

illustrated,  xamo.    In  Press, 


can  stage  by  a  distinguish«i  dramatic  critic.    His  conclusions  are  full  of  significance  and  interest. 

niui  * 


ANGLO-SAXONS  AND  OTHERS. 

lerioritv.  its  causes,  the  lik< 

xamo,  $x.5o 


By  Alinb  Gorrbn.    a  brilliant  consideration  of  Anglo-Saxon  stiperiority,  its  causes,  the  likelihood  of  its 
permanence,  etc ,  the  weakness  of  the  race  being  analyzed  with  fullness  and  fearlessness. 


THE   BOOK   BUYER   FOR    1900. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  REVIEW  AND  RECORD  OF  CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


The  leading  features  for  the  year  include  a  series  of  Rrticles  on  America's  Literary 
Diplomats^  from  Franklin  to  Hay,  which  will  review  the  line  of  distinguished  men  of  let- 
ten  who  have  represented  America  abroad.  Several  detached  articles  treat  of  The  New 
York  Type  in  HctiOn  as  illustrated  by  the  work  of  contemporary  writers,  The  Modern  Type 

Of  Woman  as  shown  in  modern  literature.  The  Disappearance  of  the  Old  West  from  the 
pages  of  American  novels,  and  NorelS  Of  NeighborllOOdS. 

Thb  Book  Buysr  for  a  year  and  Mrs.  Burnett*!  '*De  WiUotighhy  Claim "  for  ^2.00. 

THE  HANDSOMEST  AND  MOST  RICHLY  ILLUSTRATED   PERIODICAL  OF  ITS   KIND. 
SINGLE  COPIES,  1$  CENTS.  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTION.  $1.50. 


(JiARLES  SCRIBNER^  SONS,  New  York. 
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Dodd,  Mead  &  Company 

Announce  for  Immediate   Publication 
Leo   Tolstoy  s   Great  Novel 


U 


RESURRECTION  " 


i2mo,  cloth,  with  illustrations,  $1.50 


^f^'HIS  novel  of  Tolstoy's,  it  was  feared,  would  not  be  completed  in 
^^  time  for  Spring  publication,  but  the  publishers  are  glad  to  an- 
nounce that  Count  Tolstoy's  health  has  permitted  his  completing  it  and 
that  the  American  edition  will  be  published  immediately. 

It  is  a  sombre  but  tremendously  powerful  novel  touching  upon 
many  tragedies  and  problems  of  life  in  the  Russia  of  to-day.  It  shows 
the  genius  of  **  Anna  Karenina  "  blended  with  a  more  mature  compre- 
hension of  human  life  and  character.  The  "Great  Master  of  the 
North  "  has  written  in  **  Resurrection  "  a  harrowing  yet  absorbing  story 
with  all  his  old  fervor,  and  with  a  deeper  and  more  searching  spiritual 
understanding.  The  theme  is  that  of  a  woman's  life  weighed  down  and 
well  nigh  extinguished  by  the  most  terrible  misfortunes  and  tragedies, 
but  finally,  through  the  power  of  love,  resurrected  and  made  new. 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

Publishers 

NEW  YORK 
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Ezra  Hardman,  M.A. 

A  book  of  genuine  interest.    These  tales  of  college  life  are  admirablj  told. 

of  Wayback  College 

Wherever  college  men  or  women  are  found  this  book  will  be  eagerlj  read. 

Ezra  Hardman,  M.A. 

A  book  of  genuine  interest.    These  tales  of  college  life  are  admirablj  told. 

of  Wayback  College 

Wherever  college  men  or  women  are  found  this  book  will  be  eagerljr  read. 

Ezra  Hardman,  M.A. 

A  book  of  genuine  interest.    These  tales  of  college  life  are  admirablj  told. 

of  Wayback  College 

Wherever  college  men  or  women  are  found  this  book  will  be  eagerlj  read. 

Ezra  Hardman,  M.A. 

Price,  $1.25.    Dodge  Publishing  Companj,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,    Sent  postpaid. 

of  Wayback  College 

Books  Bound  in  Bea<ttSful  Stitde  GJtsldn 

Each  volume  bound  in  flexible  English  suede  calf,  dark  green  or  crimson,  lined  with  choice  art 
linings.     Printed  on  fine  paper,  uncut  edges,  gilt  top,  and  sumped  in 
I  gold.    Price,  I X. 50  each,  postpaid. 


THE  RUBAIYAT  of  OMAR  KHAyyAm 

ransla 
Hkron-Allbn. 


FftzGerald's  translation,  clear  type.     Notes.     Poem  bj  Edmund  Gosse  and  side  lights  bj 
I     Hkron-Allbn. 

!  FIFTY  SONGS  OF  LOVE 

A  choice  selection  of  old  favorite  love  poems  from  the  leading  poets.    A  collection  which  has 
won  many  friends. 

TALES  FROM  KIPLING 

A  volume  of  stories  which  have  made  Kipling  famous  all  over  the  world. 

"BORROWINGS"— Selected  from  the  Great  Authors 

Over  13,000  copies   of   ''Borrowings"   and  its  companion  volume  "More  Borrowings"  have 
been  sold.  

DODGE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Please  mcntioii  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  AdvertiMrs.  .  ^^  ^ 
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if^BESTsCOJ 


IMteFed  Thai  Toe-Lu 

This  awkward  habit  can  be  completely 
cured  by  wearing  our  "Toe-In"  Shoes. 
Nothing  unsightly — ^look  like  any  other  shoe. 


PrioM.  ta.oo  to  \ 
Aa«ora' 


».  t3.00  to  iSM 
trdiiif  to  MMb 


Also  shoes  to  prevent  or  cure 
••Bow-legs."  Flat-foot,"  and  to 
strengthen  Weak  Ankles. 

Ooct  Imt » trifU  iBore  than  ordinary  shoM. 

So  superior  is  our  assortment  of 
styles  and  sixes— so  certain  are  we 
that  we  can  always  fit  the  foot  and 
suit  the  customer,  that  we  encour- 
age people  to  make  our  Shoe  De- 
partment a  test  for  all  the  store. 

If  you  IwT*  neT«r  enjoyed  the  advatitairet  of  doth- 
inir  children  here,  suppose  yon  begin  with  Shoes. 

Omt  Oaialliogm,  tmd/or  49.  potkifft,  UOt  ham  H  oon  ft«  dm*  By  awft. 
Bom  Htr  ijmiSmtFotimu 


iMa  West  23d  St»ct, 


NiTwYoft 


In  the  year  1899  The  Even- 
ing Post  (New  York)  print- 
ed more  advertising  of 
books  and  periodicals  than 
ever  before  appeared  in 
any  American  daily  in  the 
same  length  of  time, 

200,746  *S: 

A  gain     '111  'J  A     Agate  Lines 


This,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  of  The 
Evening  Post  there  were  only  309  issues 
during  the  year,  while  the  morning  papers 
published  every  day  in  the  year. 


Exhaustion 


HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

Is  the  most  efficient  remedy 
known  for  the  relief  of  bodily, 

mental  and  nervous  exhaus- 
tion. 

Taken  after  exhaustive  ill- 
ness it  acts  as  a  wholesome 
tonic,  giving  renewed  strength 
and  vigor  to  the  entire  system. 

Taken  before  rettrins:,  quiets  the 
nerves  and  indnces  refreshing  sleep. 


5old  by  Druggists. 

Genuine  bears  name  Horspokd^s  on  wrapper. 


Th«  '■  UNtVeitSITY  -'  b  the  fwrteofthis,  oncorour lac«M 
Reclining  Chairs.  It  is  a  tndn  worlcer's  chair.  The  bade  b 
adjustable.  The  arms  lift  up  and  turn  over,  formiof  shelves 
for  writing,  holding  boolM,  ttc. 

We  make  five  other  lines  ofRecttBlnBClMlr*,  theR«gMit, 
ColaaibliM,  SiMte,  rUnhattan,  and  Oriantal.  These  are 
illustrated  and  described  in  our  Catalogue  C. 

RoHlnif  Chairs.  We  make  over  fifty  st  jlcs  and  can  ftimtsh 
a  suitable  chair  for  any  case.    Catalogue  B. 

8arfMt*t  Economic  SyaUm  of  DovIom  for  Brala 
Workors  is  also  something  worth  knowing  about.  It      " 


5ftrgoat*«  Unrivalled  Rotary  Book  Cases,  Sargent^s 
styles  of  Reading  Stands,  Dictionary,  Atlas,  and  Folio  hoMcn. 
AdJusUble  Reading  Desks,  attachable  to  chairs,  etc.    Cau 


k>gue  D.    In  writing,  particularize.    All  catalogues  free. 

GEO.  F.  SARQENT  COMPANY. 
a89A  Fourth  Ave.,  nozt  aad  Stroet,  Now  Yofffc> 
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A  Journal   of  Literature 
Vol.  XI      •  MARCH,   lcf^^f^^o    6 

CHRONICLE  AND  COMMENT 


With  the  present  issue  The  Bookman 
presents  to  its  readers  the  first  instalment 
of  Mr.  John  Uri  Lloyd's  Stringtowft  on 
the  Pike.  We  refer  to  it  here  not  as  a 
mere  notice,  but  because  we  strongly 
believe  it  to  be  a  decidedly  remark- 
able story  by  a  writer  who  is  as  yet  com- 
paratively unknown.  There  is  about 
Stringtown  on  the  Pike  a  very  extraordi- 
nary and  unexpected  timeliness.  Many 
of  its  episodes  have  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  strange  drama  which  is  being  played 
out  in  Kentucky  while  we  write.  The  feud 
scenes  in  especial  have  an  amazing  sig- 
nificance and  interest.  But  it  is  best 
simply  to  refer  the  reader  to  another  page 
in  the  present  number  of  our  magazine 
for  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
strange  life  of  the  old  Kentucky  pike  and 
the  adventures  of  Cupe  and  the  "Corn 
Bug." 


The  Administrative  Board  of  the  Uni- 
versity Press  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
decided   some  time   ago   to  use   in   the 
imiversity    publications     the    grotesque 
spelling  of  twelve  words  adopted  by  the 
National  Educational  Association.    This 
action  was  heralded  all  over  the  country 
as  a  great  triumph  of  Fonetik  Refawrm. 
All    the   half-educated,    half-baked    "re- 
fawrmers"  went  about  chuckling.     One 
of  our  leading  universities  had  officially 
sanctioned  their  hobby,  at  least  to  a  cer- 
tain extent.    The  day  was  dawning  when 
afrmen  should  spell  like  hoboes.    A  good 
.    deal    was    said    about    the    "irresistible 
march," etc.,  etc.,  etc.  But  now  the  Univer- 
sity Senate  has  very  energetically  reversed 
^the  decision  of  the  Press  and  has  peremp- 
\    "ily    ordered    that    Fonetik    Refawrm 
m        *mve  no  place  in  the  publications  of 


the  University.  All  honour  to  the  Senate ! 
It  has  acted  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
governing  body  of  a  great  university,  and 
has  smitten  full  in  the  face  that  flaunting 
crudeness  which  masquerades  as  learn- 
ing. Good  scholarship,  good  sense  and 
good  taste  are  all  encouraged  and  pro- 
moted by  the  enlightened  course  which 
the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
has  pursued;  and  hobo  spelling  has  re- 
ceived another  setback. 

n 

We  had  something  to  say  not  long  ago 
about  the  growing  infrequency  of  classi- 
cal allusions  in  our  writers  and  public 
speakers,  and  about  the  undetected  in- 
accuracy of  such  allusions  when  they  are 
employed.  Therefore  is  it  all  the  more 
our  duty  to  lay  our  modest  tribute  at  the 
feet  of  the  Hon.  James  Cooney,  a  member 
of  Congress  from  the  Seventh  Missouri 
District.  This  statesman  and  orator  in 
discussing  the  question  of  expansion  a 
few  weeks  ago,  not  only  made  his 
eloquence  fairly  shimmer  with  classical 
gems,  but  showed  himself  to  have  at  his 
command  the  most  special  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  an  important  period  of 
Roman  history.  Mr.  Cooney  first  recalled 
to  his  hearers'  minds  the  episode  of  the 
elder  Cato  demanding  of  the  Senate  the 
destruction  of  Carthage  because  that 
hostile  city  lay  too  near  the  Italian  shores, 
and  proving  this  by  showing  to  his  col- 
leagues fresh  figs  which,  says  Mr.  Cooney, 
"he  drew  from  the  pockets  of  his  toga," 
claiming  that  these  had  been  gathered  but 
a  few  days  before.  Then  the  orator 
added : 

The  poet  Terence  used  often  in  his  lifetime 
to  say  that  those  figs  were  really"gathered  on 
Cato's  Sabine  farm  and  were  not  Carthaginian 
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figs,  at  all ;    and  Terence  denominated  this  as 
Cato's  great  political  fig-act. 

This  is  the  neatest  thing  in  the  classical 
line  that  we  have  lately  seen.  It  is  what 
Mr.  Hamlin  Garland  likes  to  call  "con- 
vincing." The  pockets  in  the  toga,  the 
fact  that  Terence  came  right  out  and 
exposed  the  trick  **in  his  lifetime" 
without  waiting  to  say  it  after  death,  and 
then  the  real  Terentian  flavour  of  the 
language  in  which  he  so  neatly  "denomi- 
nated" it !  By  the  way,  our  own  classical 
knowledge  is  .getting  a  little  rusty,  and 
we  don't  quite  recollect  the  passage  where 
all  these  details  are  mentioned.  Will  not 
Mr.  Cooney  give  us  the  exact  Latin 
phrase  for  "Cato's  great  political  fig-act"  ? 
•6 

The  late  Richard  D.  Blackmore  was  an 
example  of  a  man  who  had  it  in  him 
to  write  a  single  book.  He  wrote  it  when 
he  wrote  Loma  Doone;  and,  having  writ- 
ten it,  he  had  nothing  more  to  say.  His 
other  novels  never  attracted  any  particular 
attention,  and  they  never  will.  Loma 
Doone,  however,,  has  by  many  experi- 
enced critics  been  ranked  among  the  really 
good  books  of  the  century,  and  by  a  few 
among  even  the  great  ones.  In  this  latter 
opinion  we  cannot  ourselves  agree.  Lorna 
Doone  is  a  wholesome  book.  It  is  instinct 
with  the  love  of  outdoor  life.  It  has 
vitality.  It  interests  and  is  a  well-poised 
example  of  romantic  fiction,  but  never- 
theless it  is  not  quite  of  the  first  order. 
A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  its  praise 
because  its  author  has  kept  so  faithfully 
the  stylistic  colouring  of  seventeenth-cen- 
tury English;  but  this  sort  of  thing  we 
consider  a  defect  rather  than  a  merit.  To 
reproduce  the  language  of  a  past  century, 
as  Balzac  did  in  his  Contes  Drolatiques 
and  as  Thackeray  did  in  Henry  Esmond, 
is  at  the  best  merely  a  tour  de  force,  a  bit 
of  verbal  juggling,  something  that  is  in 
a  way  mechanical  and  beneath  the  dignity 
of  a  really  great  writer.  It  keeps  us 
intent  upon  the  cleverness  of  the  work- 
manship rather  than  upon  the  literary  and 
artistic  soul  of  the  whole  thing.  To  tell 
the  truth,  we  believe  that  Thackeray's 
Henry  Esmond  would  have  been  a  better 
book  had  it  been  written  in  the  language 
of  Pendennis  and  The  Newcomes,  for  this 
stylistic  mummery  reminds  one  of  War- 
dour  Street  armour,  and  of  the  ancestral 
portraits  that  are  purchased  in  an  auction- 
room. 


We  feel  particularly  sore  upon  this  point 
in  Thackeray's  case,  because,  as  is  well 
known,  after  thoroughly  saturating  him- 
self with  the  style  of  English  which  he 
used  in  Esmond  he  never  succeeded  in 
getting  back  his  own  style;  so  that  his 
later  books  were  practically  failures.  And 
we  think  that  Lorna  Doone  would  have 
pleased  more  readers  had  the  author  told 
it  in  his  own  language  simply  and  natu- 
rally. Moreover,  both  he  and  Thackeray 
are  responsible  for  the  existence  of  imita- 
tions which  have  no  raison  d'etre  what- 
ever. If  you  are  going  to  write  the  Eng- 
lish of  another  generation  and  succeed  in 
doing  it  with  accuracy,  that  is  one  thing; 
but  when  you  bungle  it,  you  will  receive 
only  the  greater  condemnation.  There  is 
young  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  for  in- 
stance, with  his  Richard  Carvel,  in  which 
he  has  tried  to  reproduce  the  English  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  It  has  a  specious 
sound,  but  to  one  who  knows  any- 
thing about  the  history  of  our  language 
Richard  Carvel  is  a  joke  in  point  of  style ; 
for  sometimes  Mr.  Churchill  lugs  in 
phrases  that  had  ceased  to  be  employed 
a  century  before  the  time  at  which  the 
events  are  supposed  to  happen,  and  again 
he  drops  into  modem  phrases  that  belong 
to  our  own  day  and  generation.  Most 
exasperating  of  all  is  his  frequent  use  of 
"an"  in  the  sense  of  "if" — a  locution 
which  represents  a  verbal  anachronism, 
and  which  Mr.  Churchill  makes  still 
worse  by  spelling  it  "and." 

The  story  of  how  Lorna  Doone  re- 
mained in  obscurity  for  many  years  after 
its  publication  is  very  widely  known,  but 
at  the  present  time  will  bear  repetition. 
It  is  said  that  the  manuscript  was  rejected 
by  eighteen  firms  of  publishers  and  that 
when  it  finally  appeared  and  was  highly 
spoken  of  by  the  critics  it  was  absolutely 
ignored  by  the  general  reading  public. 
Years  after,  when  England  was  talking 
about  the  marriage  of  Princess  Louise 
and  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  the  idea  got 
abroad  that  the  book  had  something  to  do 
with  the  family  of  the  bridegroom.  From 
that  day  the  book  was  recognised  and 
appreciated.  Yet  the  tardy  success  of 
Lorna  Doone  was  always  something  of  i 
a  millstone  round  Mr.  Blackmore's  neck.l 
He  knew  that  he  could  not  repeat  it,  and  J 
yet  he  believed  that  it  did  not  represent 

his  best  work.     Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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The  passing  of  the  author  of  Lorna 
Doone  reminds  us  that  in  Mr.  Eden  Phill- 
potts  he  has  left  an  able  successor  in  de- 
picting the  life  of  the  Devonshire  moors. 
Mr.  Blackmore's  background,  however, 
was  more  especially  Exmoor,  while  Mr. 
Phillpotts's  diildren  of  the  mist  live  and 
have  their  being  on  the  equally  romantic 
and  ancient  Dartmoor.  Mr.  Phillpotts's 
Children  of  the  Mist,  which  has  won  a 
deserved  success,  was  one  of  the  last 
books  that  Mr.  Blackmore  broke  through 
his  wonted  reserve  to  commend  with  un- 
usual warmth.  What  has  been  published 
from  his  letters  to  the  author  is  by  no 
means  all  that  he  had  written  to  Mr. 
Phillpotts;  the  author  of  Lorna  Doone 
was  an  untiring  admirer  and  believer  in 
Mr.  Phillpotts's  story-telling  craft  and 
literary  art  from  the  time  his  Lying 
Prophets  appeared  a  few  years  ago.  Mr. 
Phillpotts  has  undoubtedly  struck  a  rich 
nune  in  Devon,  the  country  which  he 
knows  best  and  loves  with  the  fervour  of 
a  native  of  the  soil.  But  it  is  only  re- 
cently that  he  has  been  able  to  give  up 
other  work  in  order  to  devote  himself 
wholly  to  his  Dartmoore  studies  in  fic- 
tion. In  Children  of  the  Mist  he  has 
certainly  made  an  excellent  beginning. 
It  was  easily  the  best  novel  of  the  year 
from  many  points  of  view. 
it 

The  two  men  upon  whom  the  eyes  of 
the  literary  world  of  England  are  now 
riveted  are  Eden  Phillpotts  and  Neil 
Munro.  Critics  and  others  interested  in 
literary  happenings  are  in  entire  agree- 
ment regarding  the  future  of  these 
two  writers  who,  as  the  saying  goes,  have 
"arrived"  in  their  latest  books.  Mr. 
Munro's  Gilian  the  Dreamer  has  reached 
a  sale  of  over  ten  thousand  copies  in  Eng- 
land, in  spite  of  the  war  panic,  and  in  this 
country  it  is  also  selling  remarkably  well. 
Mr.  Munro's  next  novel  will  deal  with 
the  Jacobite  period,  and  it  is  said  that  it 
will  contain  more  action  and  incident 
than  his  previous  work  in  fiction.  It  will 
probably  appear  first  as  a  serial  in  Black- 
ivood's  Magazine. 

The  foundations  of  Mr.  Jerome  K. 
Jerome's  fortunes  were  built  upon  the 
inundation  of  his  father's  mine  at  Can- 
nock Chase,  which  sent  him  into  the 
world  in  search  of  work.  His  first  post 
was  that  of  a  clerk,  his  second  that  of 
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a  tutor,  the  third  that  of  a  shorthand 
writer,  the  fourth  of  a  journalist  and  the 
fifth  of  an  actor.  Last  of  all  he  became 
an  author,  and,  having  made  money,  he 
has  remained  an  author  ever  since.  On 
the  Stage  and  Off  is  his  best  book,  but 
it  is  by  Three  Men  in  a  Boat  that  he  is 
best  known,  and  he  was  once  described 
by  a  peasant  at  a  harvest-home  supper  as 
**the  man  who  rowed  three  men  in  a  boat 
and  then  won  the  race."  He  has  had  the 
distinction  of  melting  Count  Tolstoy  to 
tears  of  laughter  with  his  Idle  Thoughts 
of  an  Idle  Fellow,  which  may  account 
for  the  fact  that  he  always  seems  im- 
mensely pleased  with  himself.  One  or 
two  of  his  plays  have  had  some  success, 
but  he  once  offended  the  more  fastidious 
portion  of  a  first-night  audience  by  mak- 
ing his  bow  with  a  brown  billycock  hat. 
The  prosperity  of  Miss  Hobbs  has  at  last 
enabled  him  to  throw  all  other  work  aside 
and  to  devote  his  time  and  strength  to 
the  writing  of  his  first  novel.  Messrs. 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company  are  Mr. 
Jerome's  publishers  in  this  country.  His 
home  is  at  Wallingford,  where  he  is  quite 
a  squire,  but  he  also  has  a  house  in  Park 
Row,  and  spends  much  of  his  time  abroad. 
His  second  name  is  Klapka,  but  we  can- 
not  translate  it.     digitized  by  (^OOgle 
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A  few  years  ago  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells 
promised  to  be  in  the  very  first  flight  of 
popular  writers.  His  scientific  ingenuity 
was  quite  startling,  and  his  series  of 
books  about  the  marvels  of  the  future  led 
up  to  The  War  of  the  Worlds,  which  was 
so  excellently  done  that  the  account  of  the 
descent  of  the  Martians  on  this  planet 
had  the  air  of  absolute  truth,  which  is 
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the  first  essential  of  success  for  stories 
of  the  kind.  Mr.  Wells  is  something 
more  than  a  combination  of  Jules  Verne 
and  Edward  Bellamy,  and  those  who 
have  read  Conversations  with  an  Uncle 
now  Extinct  will  agree  that  he  has  a 
pretty  wit  that  is  rusting,  while  he  dives 
into  the  future  of  mechanical  invention. 
it 
But  he  has  been  the  victim  of  very  bad 
health,  and  has  in  consequence  rather 
dropped  out  of  public  sight.  Even  the 
best  of  his  marvel  tales  were  but  nine 
days'  wonders,  demanding  an  immense 
amount  of  attention  for  the  moment  and 
then  forgotten.  When  the  Sleeper  Wakes, 
Mr.  Wells's  latest,  is  a  good  story  in 
itself,  apart  from  its  speculations  on  the 
development  of  materid  progress.  How- 
ever, these  latter  are  rather  spoiled  by 


one's  want  of  real  belief  in  them.  The 
human  animal  begins  to  find  life  quite 
complicated  enough,  and  is  already  con- 
templating a  return  to  Nature  just  by 
way  of  a  rest.  We  reproduce  herewith 
a  recent  portrait  of  Mr.  Wells. 
it 
In  England  the  pension  scheme  of  the 
Incorporated  Society  of  Authors  is 
attracting  considerable  attention.  The 
Society  is  to  raise  a  certain  amount  of 
money  to  supplement  the  operations  of 
the  Royal  Literary  Fund,  which  grants 
only  donations,  and  the  Civil  List  pen- 
sions, which  amount  to  only  four  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year.  The  fund  of  the  new 
society  will  be  used  for  the  foundation 
of  pensions  of  not  less  than  thirty  pounds 
or  more  than  a  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
and  candidates  must  have  attained  the- 
age  of  sixty  years.  The  following  sub- 
scriptions to  the  fund  have  been  already 
promised : 

Mr.  George  Meredith   (President  of  the 

Society), fioo 

Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  (if  nine  others  subscribe 

the  same  amount), lOo 

Mr.  A.  W.  i  Beckett  (per  annum),  .  5 

Sir  Walter  Besant, 100 

The  Rev.  T.  G.  Bonncy  (for  present  year, 

and  continue  same  as  long  as  existing 

circumstances  also  continue),         .  5 

Mr.  Austin  Dobson  (as  much  as  possible 

per  annum), — 

Dr.  Conan  Doyle  (per  annum,  when  the 

scheme  assumes  a  practical  basis),  10 

Mr.   Douglas  Freshfield    (if  nine  others 

subscribe  the  same  amount),  .  100 

Mr.  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins,    .  .    200 

Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome  (per  annum,  and 

perhaps  more) 5 

Mr.  J.  Scott  Keltic  (per  annum  for  five 

years),      5 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling too 

Mr.  Gilbert  Parker, 100 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  (per  annum),  .  10 

«t 
The  following,  from  a  British  source, 
is  amusing  in  more  than  one  respect : 

If  any  indication  of  a  country's  virility  can 
be  found  in  its  literary  condition,  the  United 
States  are  going  ahead  of  the  mother- 
land. Not  only  do  books  of  Americans  gain 
increasing  appreciation  in  England,  but  the 
Yankee  swallows  our  good  stuff  very  fast.  "At 
latest  advices,"  as  the  commercial  gents  say, 
The  Day's  Work  had  sold  61,000  in  America 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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and  only  43,000  in  Great  Britain.  Then  look 
at  the  list  of  Uncle  Sam's  offspring  with  high 
places  in  the  British  book  market.  These 
names  jump  to  lips:  Atherton,  Chambers,  Barr, 
Lane  Allen,  Stockton,  K.  D.  Wiggin,  R.  H. 
Davis,  Weir  Mitchell,  Stimson,  Fox,  Frederic, 
Waterloo,  Twain,  Bret  Harte,  Howells,  James, 
Marion  Crawford,  John  Oliver  Hobbes.  C.  E. 
Craddock,  Hamlin  Garland,  Opie  Read — that's 
more  than  a  score  straight  off,  and  every  one 
of  them  does  good  work  that  wins  general 
favour. 

it 

We  refrain  from  commenting  upon  the 
S3mtactical  eccentricities  of  the  above, 
but  the  curious  collection  of  names  cer- 
tainly commands  attention.  We  know 
Gertrude  Atherton,  but  we  confess  that 
Atherton  is  a  total  stranger  to  us.  With 
Lane  Allen  we  positively  decline  ac- 
quaintance, while  Aere  is  one  Mr.  James 
Lane  Allen,  whom  we  regard  as  among 
the  very  best  of  contemporary  American 
writers.  And,  among  others,  who  under 
the  sun  are  Twain,  K.  D.  Wiggin  and 
C.  E.  Craddock? 

it 

To  satisfy  the  many  inquiries  as  to  the 
pronunciation  of  the  name  Janice,  we  are 
informed  by  Mr.  Ford  that  it  is  of 
French  Huguenot  extraction,  and  was 
actually  in  use  in  New  Jersey  not  far 
from  the  time  that  the  events  of  Janice 
Meredith  are  placed  in  the  Boudinot  fam- 
ily. It  should,  therefore,  be  pronounced 
jan'eece.  While  on  this  subject,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  add  that  the  exception 
most  frequently  taken  by  the  reviewers 
— ^the  girl's  use  of  "Dadda"  and  "Mom- 
my"— is,  historically  speaking,  unjusti- 
fied. In  the  journal  of  Sally  Wistar, 
written  in  the  year  1778,  near  Philadel- 
phia, her  father  is  always  spoken  of  as 
"Dadda;"  and  there  is  in  existence  a 
series  of  letters  of  Miss  Ambler,  of  Vir- 
ginia, addressed  to  "Dear  Mommy,"  and 
others  in  which  she  uses  the  same  term  in 
writing  to  others  of  her  mother. 
it 

The  subject  of  the  Valhalla  Eleven  in- 
troduced in  the  November  number  of 
The  Bookman^  and  since  discussed  in 
two  more  recent  numbers,  will  not,  it 
seems,  be  downed.  During  the  last  few 
weeks  we  have  received  several  more  let- 
ters of  suggestion  and  criticism,  and  if 
we  were  to  be  guided  by  our  personal  in- 
clinations, we  should  continue  the  argu- 


ment until  our  readers  grew  tired  of 
writing.  The  football  season  of  1899, 
however,  came  to  an  end  three  months 
ago,  and  the  season  of  1900  is  many 
months  away.  Such  being  the  case,  we 
deem  it  advisable  to  hold  these  letters  and 
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any  others  we  may  receive  on  the  subject 
until  next  autumn,  when  we  shall  return 
to  the  fray  with  fresh  vigour  and  enthu- 
siasm. 

A  new  Southern  writer  whose  first 
novel  is  proving  very  successful  is  Mr. 
Harris  Dickson.  This  novel,  The  Black 
Wolfs  Breed,  a  romance  of  the  time  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  is  reviewed  else- 
where in  the  present  number  of  The 
Bookman.  We  reproduce  herewith  a 
recent  portrait  of  Mr.  Dickson,  who  is 
still  a  young  man,  being  but  thirty-one 
years  of  age. 

it 

Mr.  Benjamin  Ellis  Martin,  who,  in 
collaboration  with  his  wife,  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte S.  Martin,  wrote  the  entertaining 
book,  The  Stones  of  Paris  in  Art  and 
Letters,  has  sent  us  some  interesting  let- 
ters concerning  Mr.  Firmin  Dredd's  crit- 
icism of  that  book  in  an  article  in  the  Jan- 
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uary  number  of  The  Bookman.  While 
we  are  not  in  the  habit  of  publishing  or 
commenting  upon  criticisms  of  signed 
papers  of  our  contributors,  we  deem  it 
just  to  make  an  exception  in  this  case, 
especially  as  Mr.  Dredd  expresses  him- 
self as  quite  satisfied  that  we  should 
trample  upon  his  sensibilities  as  savagely 
as  we  see  fit.  The  question  which  has 
provoked  the  most  discussion  in  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  authors  and  the 
critic  is  that  of  the  structure  which  served 
as  the  original  of  the  Maison  Vauquer  of 
Balzac's  Le  Pire  Goriot.  The  Stones  of 
Paris  identified  this  house  as  No.  24  Rue 
Toumefort,  whereas  the  reviewer  found 
more  consistent  with  Balzac's  text  a 
building  a  hundred  yards  away  in  the 
Rue  Lhomond.  Mr.  Martin,  after  con- 
ceding that  the  latter  structure  has  much 
in  common  with  the  pension  where  Vau- 
trin  builded  his  diabolical  schemes  and 
where  Pere  Goriot  suffered  and  died, 
brings  to  bear  such  arguments  as  to  in- 
cline us  to  acknowledge  that  his  is  the  far 
better  case. 

it 

By  all  odds  the  most  puerile  and  un- 
reasonable complaint  that  one  hears  from 
literary  workers  is  that  the  more  obvious 
and  inviting  themes  have  all  been  worked 
threadbare,  and  that  one  in  search  of 
originality  must  go  to  the  improbable  and 
bizarre.  This  is  far  from  being  abso- 
lutely true  of  any  literature :  in  this  coun- 
try the  complaint  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  ab- 
surd. Allusion  has  been  made  in  The 
Bookman  to  the  vast  dramatic  possibil- 
ities of  the  New  York  boarding  house  as 
a  background  for  fiction.  We  can  sug- 
gest, almost  oflFhand,  other  phases  of 
American  life  that  not  only  have  not  been 
worn  threadbare,  but  have  in  reality 
never  been  fully  discovered. 

it 

For  instance,  we  would  have  very  little 
hesitation  in  predicting  success  to  the 
young  man  of  industry  and  real  literary 
talent  who  will  thoroughly  study  the  life 
of  the  conventional  American  small  town 
— not  especially  the  New  England  town, 
or  the  Western  or  the  Southern  town,  but 
the  American  town.  Let  him  study  all 
the  factors  of  this  really  complex  life  and 
their  relations  toward  each  other.  Let 
him  keep  well  in  hand  his  sense  of  hu- 
mour, study  the  social  life,  its  distinc- 


tions, its  complications,  its  scandals;  let 
him  know  the  local  newspaper  offices,  the 
tax  receiver's  office;  above  all,  let  him 
know  every  detail  of  the  town's  political 
life,  the  aspirations  of  prospective  coun- 
cilmen,  the  men  whose  votes  are  for  sale 
and  the  men  who  buy  them ;  and  when  he 
really  knows  all  this  he  will  have  the  ma- 
terial for  not  one  but  a  dozen  strong  and 
vitally  interesting  novels.  This  sugges- 
tion may  be  offered  to  a  young  man,  but 
hardly  to  a  young  woman.  In  the  first 
place,  she  will  not  see  it,  and  then  she 
would  ignore  it  if  she  did.  A  young 
woman*  who  writes  and  who  aspires  to 
treat  realistically  of  this  very  life  to 
which  we  allude  recently  blandly  con- 
fessed that  she  had  no  idea  of  what  a 
"primary"  was,  though  she  surmised  that 
it  had  something  to  do  with  the  Board  of 
Education.  She  was  quite  satisfied  and 
content.  Politics  were  vulgar,  and,  be- 
sides, what  had  they  to  do  with  fiction? 
What  she  was  after  was  the  "love  inter- 
est." Well,  the  *'love  interest"  should, 
perhaps,  not  be  ignored,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  it  is  a  fetichism  which  has 
spoiled  many  good  novels  and  many  good 
plays,  and  that  absurd  belief  in  the  cant 
phrase  is  one  of  the  greatest  barriers  in 
the  way  of  true  and  good  literature. 

it 

Probably  no  profession  but  that  of  the 
clergyman  has  been  treated  in  American 
fiction  with  any  degree  of  adequacy.  The 
physician's  has  not;  the  newspaperman's 
has  not,  despite  the  flattering  partiality  of 
feminine  purveyors  of  fiction  for  "brainy 
young  journalists."  The  term  "literary 
man"  was  once  one  of  dignity  and  re- 
spectability;  and  jret  so  much  has  it 
been  abused  that  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
sane,  normal,  intelligent  man  will  hear  it 
applied  to  himself  with  perfect  equan- 
imity. Any  ill-balanced  witness  in  a 
police  court  case  and  without  ostensible 
occupation  may  be  relied  on  to  inform  the 
court  that  he  is  a  "literary  man."  And 
this  is  the  t3rpe  that  the  public  takes  quite 
seriously,  just  as  it  greedily  swallows  the 
"journalist"  of  feminine  fiction  who 
writes  manuscript  and  is  "kind"  to  mere 
reporters. 

it 

But  of  all  the  professions,  the  richest 
in  unworked  literary  material  is  probably 
that  of  the  law.^Jne  ^i^l^t^sily 
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overestimate  the  debt  which  the  whole 
great  scheme  of  the  Comedie  Humaine 
owes  to  the  brief  period  of  his  early 
life  which  .Honore  de  Balzac  spent 
in  the  oflSce  of  a  notary.  It  was  there 
that  he  got  at  the  very  heart  of  mod- 
em life.  There  he  learned  the  mean- 
ing of  money,  not  in  its  vulgar  sense,  but 
as  a  gvtSLt  moving  and  working  factor  and 
force  in  human  society.  That  period  was 
brief,  but  then  and  there  was  laid  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  Comedie  was  raised  stone  by  stone. 
It  is  between  the  lines  of  the  lawyer's  brief 
that  much  of  the  real  romance  of  the  fu- 
ture will  be  found.  A  well-known  socio- 
Ic^cal  writer  with  whom  we  recently  dis- 
cussed the  subject  suggested  that  in  the 
history  of  the  New  York  Bar  there  was 
enough  material  to  furnish  a  different 
plot  to  every  man  and  woman  who  as- 
pired to  write  a  novel.  We  rather  feel 
that  he  overestimated  the  New  York  Bar. 
However,  he  told  what  he  said  was  a  typ- 
ical story,  vouching  for  the  accuracy  of 
every  detail,  and  this  story  we  must  con- 
cede was  simply  wonderful  in  its  dra- 
matic elements.  It  concerned  a  former 
New  York  District  Attorney,  a  New  York 
daily  newspaper  and  one  of  the  most  no- 
torious murder  trials  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  It  let  in  a  full  flood  of  light 
upon  events  familiar  to  every  New 
Yorker.  It  treated  of  people  whose 
names  are  known  wherever  an  American 
newspaper  is  read.  In  short,  it  was  a 
story  containing  every  element  of  ro- 
mance to  such  a  degree  that  if  served  up 
as  fiction  it  would  probably  be  branded 
as  downright  sensationalism  by  a  reading 
public  which  seems  to  think  that  the 
novel  to  be  true  to  life  must  deal  essen- 
tially with  five-o'clock-tea  ideas  and  twi- 
light dialogue. 

it 
It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Stephen 
Phillips  has  received  from  several  Ameri- 
can theatrical  managers,  among  them 
Mr.  Richard  Mansfield,  offers  for  the 
American  rights  of  Paolo  and  Francesca. 
Mr.  Phillips,  however,  had  already  made 
an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Alexander, 
who  declines  to  surrender  the  American 
rights,  as  he  intends  making  the  play  a 
feature  of  his  American  tour.  Mr.  Phil- 
lips has  also  had  a  proposal  to  translate 
and  produce  Paolo  and  Francesca  in 
Paris,  and  it  is  said  he  is  to  write  another 


poetic  play  for  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield, 
who  will  produce  it  in  New  York  next 
autumn. 

it 

We  reproduce  herewith  a  photograph 
of  Miss  Cholmondeley,  whose  novel  Red 
Pottage  is  proving  as  great  a  success  in 
this  country  as  it  has  been  in  England, 
where,  as  will  be  seen  from  our  English 
letter,  it  is  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  best 
selling  books. 


Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford,  whose  ro- 
mance of  the  Second  Crusade,  Via  Crucis, 
is  reviewed  elsewhere  in  the  present 
number  of  The  Bookman,  left  America 
on  the  24th  of  February,  sailing  for 
Italy  by  the  North  German  Lloyd  steam- 
ship Aller.  He  expects  to  remain  in 
Rome  for  about  a  fortnight  after  his 
arrival,  and  will  then  go  to  his  home  at 
Sorrento,  where  he  will  stay  during  the 
spring  and  summer.  His  historical  book, 
The  Rulers  of  the  South,  to  which  we 
alluded  in  the  January  number  of  The 
Bookman,  is  to  be  illustrated  by  the 
Danish  artist  Henry  Brokman.  Mr. 
Brokman,  who  is  a  personal  friend  of 
Mr.  Crawford,  has  travelled  all  through 
the  south  of  Italy  and  Sicily  in  company 
with  the  author.  Mr.  Crawford  expects 
to  return  to  New  York  in  the  autumn, 
when  Miss  Viola  Allen  will  appear  in 
Lorimer  Stoddard's  dramatisation  of  his 
forthcoming  novel.  In  the  Palace  of  the 
King,  a  love  story  of  Madrid  in  1570. 
Via  Crucis  is  now  in  its  seventieth  thou- 
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From  Photo  by  Miss  Ben  Yusuf. 


sand,  and  in  view  of  the  book's  popularity 
it  is  extremely  probable  that  it  will  also 
be  dramatised  for  next  winter.  We  re- 
produce herewith  Mr.  Crawford's  latest 
photograph. 

it 

The  death  of  Mr.  George  Warrington 
Steevens  at  Ladysmith  has  ended  a  career 
which  in  one  sense  had  only  just  begun, 
yet  which  in  the  brief  space  of  four  years 


had  won  for  Mr.  Steevens  a  world-wide 
recognition.  He  was  a  striking  instance 
of  the  truth  that  learning,  while  it  may 
overweight  a  mind  that  is  commonplace, 
gives  richness  and  keenness  and  brilliancy 
to  a  mind  that  is  original.  Though  he 
won  the  notice  of  the  public  first  of  all 
as  a  newspaper  correspondent,  Mr. 
Steevens  had  early  gained  distinction  at 
Oxford,    where   he   had   taken   unusual 
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honours  in  classics,  and  had  been  a  Fellow 
of  Pembroke  College.  His  first  published 
book  was  in  the  line  of  his  academic 
pursuits,  being  entitled  Monologues  of 
the  Dead,  a  startlingly  successful  attempt 
to  set  before  us  as  living,  breathing 
human  beings  some  of  the  personages  of 
Greek  and  Roman  history.  The  language 
was  modem,  vivid,  nervous,  telling;  and 
the  monologues  showed  a  remarkable 
psychological  insight  into  character,  com- 
bined with  a  rare  historical  imagination. 
Take  this  bit,  for  instance,  from  the 
ravings  of  the  maniac  Caligula  as  Mr. 
Steevens  dashes  them  down  for  us : 

I  am  perpetual :  perpetual  am  1 1  I  shall  pile 
up  all  Uie  gold  of  the  world  and  swallow  it 
I  shall  cut  the  throats  of  all  the  world,  men 
and  women  and  babies,  and  drink  the  blood. 
Then  I  shall  wax  and  swell  till  I  burst  through 
heaven  and  squash  the  stars  like  flies  on  the 
walls  of  space.  Them  I  shall  shove  down  out- 
wards, and  extend  on  and  on.  for  ever  and  ever 
and  ever.  There  will  exist  nothing,  nothing  at 
all;  only  I.  Great,  perfect,  only,  all  II  Oh! 
I  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  I  .  .  . 
it 

This  curious  book  had  only  a  limited 
circulation,  even  in  England,  and  we  now 
look  for  its  republication  and  for  a  wider 
appreciation  of  its  very  great  merits.  In 
the  year  when  it  appeared  (1896)  Mr. 
Steevens  was  sent  to  the  United  States 
to  write  for  the  London  Daily  Mail  a 
series  of  letters  describing  this  country 
in  the  throes  of  a  Presidential  election. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  such  letters  had 
ever  been  penned  by  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent before.  They  were  written  with 
all  the  zest  and  relish  and  freshness  of 
style  that  are  never  found  save  in  the 
early  years  of  a  man's  best  work;  they 
were  forceful,  fiery,  pictorial,  intense; 
and  they  made  every  reader  look  upon 
our  country,  its  huge  cities,  its  hetero- 
geneous people,  its  colossal  energies  and 
its  buoyant  life  as  though  he  for  the 
moment  were  gazing  through  Mr. 
Steevens's  own  eyes.  The  letters  were 
copied  all  over  this  country  and  soon 
after  published  as  a  book — The  Land 
of  the  Dollar.  A  little  later  and  Mr. 
Steevens  went  to  Greece  and  wrote  With 
the  Conquering  Turk,  and  to  Egypt, 
where  he  wrote  Egypt  in  i8p8.  Eager, 
tireless,  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
set  oflf  for  the  ends  of  the  earth,  he  fol- 
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lowed  the  British  army  to  the  Soudan, 
and  wrote  IVith  Kitchener  to  Khartoum, 
and  then  after  visiting  India  wrote  In 
India.  His  last  completed  work  was  The 
Tragedy  of  Dreyfus  (1899),  though  he 
had  begun  a  novel  to  be  entitled  John 
King.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Boer  War 
he  hurried  to  South  Africa  and  had 
begun  a  new  series  of  letters  to  be  pub- 
lished later  as  From  Capetown  to  Pretoria 
— a  title  that  has  a  slightly  ironical  sound 
to  it  in  these  days.  Sharing  the  fortunes 
of  Sir  George  White's  army,  he  was  shut 
up  in  Ladysmith,  where  he  met  his  death 
by  enteric  fever,  at  the  age  of  thirty  years. 
it 

Mr.  Steevens  may  be  said  to  have 
created  what  is  practically  a  new  style 
in  descriptive  writing.  It  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous style  for  any  one  to  imitate.  In 
the  hands  of  a  person  of  inferior  training, 
of  a  less  cultivated  taste  and  of  a  slighter 
intellectual  endowment  Mr.  Steevens's* 
marvellous  colour  effects  would  become 
tawdry,  his  intensity  hysterical,  his 
imagery  grotesque,  his  rhetoric  rant. 
But  Mr.  Steevens  had  studied  profoundly 
the  greatest  masters  of  human  speech, 
and  he  possessed  that  rarest  of  all  arts — 
the  art  of  knowing  just  when  to  stop. 
He  could  "let  himself  go"  with  perfect 
safety  and  with  an  unerring  instinct  to 
check  him  at  the  dizzy  peak  of  an  effective 
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climax.  Moreover,  he  had  a  certain 
clairvoyance  that  was  all  his  own,  and 
with  it  a  sense  of  humour  and  a  fund  of 
innate  shrewdness.  Hence,  when  he 
wrote  he  fairly  flung  the  scene  before 
you,  he  photographed  the  actors  in  it,  he 
gave  you  the  whole  thing  just  as  he  per- 
ceived it — ^the  very  sounds,  the  very 
smells,  the  very  atmosphere — ^and  his 
words  rushed  flaming  from  his  pen,  all 
poignant,  daring,  vigorous  and  hot.  In 
his  way  he  was  a  unique  writer,  and  as  a 
man  he  was  a  generous,  finely  strung, 
big-hearted  gentleman,  who  had  no 
enemies  and  whom  his  friends  adored. 
it 

Popular  comment  in  private  conversation 
on  the  subject  of  the  Boer  War  is  univer- 
sal, and,  though  not  often  especially  in- 
structive, is  sometimes  interesting.  Thus, 
we  have  listened  to  impromptu  debate  on 
the  question  as  to  how  the  English  would 
have  managed  the  Philippine  problem 
had  it  been  theirs,  and  how  we  Americans 
would  have  managed  the  Boer  War  had  it 
been  ours.  This  h)rpothetical  interchange 
of  responsibility  is  a  rather  tempting  sub- 
ject for  speculation;  and  the  greater 
probability  inclines  toward  the  belief  that 
England  would  have  managed  the  Philip- 
pine question  far  better  than  we  have 
done,  while  the  United  States  would  have 
had  better  luck  with  the  embattled  Boers. 
As  to  the  first  part  of  this  assumption  we 
heard  it  set  forth  the  other  day  effec- 
tivelv,  though  not  very  academically,  in 
this  'fashion :  "The  Philippines  ?  Why, 
if  the  English  had  had  our  contract,  the 
place  by  this  time  would  have  been  a  little 
Egypt.  There  wouldn't  be  any  war  at  all. 
Just  a  beautiful,  holy  peace.  Aguinaldo 
would  be  Governor  of  Something-or- 
Other,  with  a  K.C.B.  after  his  name.  All 
the  rest  of  his  gang  would  have  offices 
and  good  salaries,  and  it  would  look  as 
though  they  were  running  everything  in 
sight;  while  some  Englishmen  would 
really  be  doing  it  all  on  the  quiet,  and  if 
you  looked  into  the  thing  you'd  see  that 
England  owned  the  whole  bag  of  tricks !" 
«t 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  historical 
verisimilitude  about  this  view  which  com- 
mends it  to  one's  reason.  But  how  we 
Americans  would  have  dealt  with  the  Boers 
is  a  knotty  question.  Probably  at  first  we 
should  have  had  one  or  two  worse  de- 


feats than  the  English  suffered.  History 
shows  that  we  have  always  needed  a 
pretty  bad  preliminary  setback  in  order 
to  induce  us  to  take  a  really  serious  view 
of  any  task  before  us  as  a  nation.  After 
that  we  have  always  taken  our  coats  off 
and  gone  in  to  win.  And  so  in  this  imagi- 
nary case  it  is  likelv  that  after  a  severj 
repulse  we  should  have  gone  about  the 
affair  in  a  different  fashion  from  that 
adopted  by  the  English.  The  trouble  with 
the  English  is  that  their  officers  do  not 
*  give  their  time  to  the  study  of  their  pro- 
fession, but  are  almost  as  ignorant  of 
modern  warfare  as  if  they  were  still  liv- 
ing in  the  days  of  Marlborough  and  the 
Queen  Anne  musquetoon ;  while  the  rank 
and  file  are  stolid,  well-drilled  Tommies 
who  have  no  more  initiative  or  invention 
when  left  to  themselves  than  so  many 
wooden  soldiers.  And  so  if  American 
officers  had  been  in  command  and  if 
American  troops  had  been  under  them, 
the  science  and  the  resourcefulness  of  the 
Boer  and  of  his  foreign  advisers  would 
have  been  met  by  the  science  and  the  re- 
sourcefulness of  the  alert  American.  It  is 
safe  to  say,  at  least,  that  with  our  trained 
Indian  scouts  we  should  never  have  been 
led  into  such  traps  as  those  that  openly 
yawned  for  Methuen  and  Gatacre  and 
Long;  that  our  artillery  would  not  have 
been  made  useless  at  a  critical  moment 
by  a  stampede  of  mules ;  and  that  BuUer's 
long,  protracted  struggles  after  untenable 
and  wholly  useless  positions  would  not 
have  formed  a  part  of  our  campaign. 

Whenever  we  think  of  Buller  and  his 
soldiers  wandering  up  and  down  the 
Tugela,  wondering  how  they  are  going  to 
get  across,  we  are  reminded  of  an  inci- 
dent in  our  own  Civil  War.  A  colonel  of 
our  regular  army  had  reached  a  wide 
river  which  could  not  be  forded.  A 
bridge  was  necessary.  So  the  troops 
went  into  camp,  the  engineers  were 
ordered  to  prepare  plans  for  a  bridge  and 
every  one  sat  down  to  wait.  Presently 
a  Maine  volunteer  regiment  came  swing- 
ing along  and  pitched  its  tents  beside  the 
other.  The  next  day  the  Maine  colonel 
visited  the  tent  of  the  colonel  of  regulars 
who  ranked  him. 

"Well,  Colonel,"  said  the  regular,  "how 
are  your  men  getting  on?  All  comfort- 
able?" 

"Oh,  yes." 
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"It's  a  beastly  nuisance,  this  wait. 
You'll  be  glad  to  know,  however,  that  the 
engineers  will  get  their  plans  for  the 
bridge  finished  this  afternoon." 

"Oh,'*  said  the  Maine  man,  a  slight 
gleam  coming  into  his  eye.  "Yes,  I  am 
glad  the  plans  will  be  finished  to-day.  As 
for  the  bridge,  though,  our  boys  finished 
that  last  evening  I" 

it 

This  comparison  of  English  and  Amer- 
ican prowess,  however,  is  not  very  profit- 
able, for  it  is  not  very  likely  that  the 
United  States  would  have  engaged  in  a 
war  with  the  Boer  Republics  under  cir- 
cumstances such  as  led  to  the  clash  with 
England.  The  comparison  is  most  often 
made  by  casual  Americans  who  have  per- 
sonally suffered  at  times  from  English 
morgue.  For  instance,  a  friend  of  ours 
who  happened  to  be  visiting  in  an  English 
country-house  at  the  time  of  our  Santiago 
campaign  was  most  hospitably  enter- 
tained, except  that  his  hosts  were  irrepres- 
sibly  given  to  discussing  the  alleged 
shortcomings  of  the  American  generals 
in  Cuba.  Our  friend  had  this  theme 
regularly  served  up  at  breakfast,  luncheon 
and  dinner,  with  all  the  varieties  of  which 
British  humour  is  capable.  The  humour 
was  rather  heavy-handed,  and  it  was 
applied  laboriously.  American  military 
incompetency,  American  "shiftlessness," 
American  ignorance  of  warfare — these 
were  the  basis  of  many  a  merry  jest, 
and  they  were  rubbed  in  and  in  persist- 
ently. Now  our  friend  is  a  courteous, 
urbane  and  tolerant  gentleman;  he  liked 
his  hosts  and  he  was  an  honoured  guest. 
So  he  said  little  and  gave  good-humoured 
answers  to  their  gibes ;  but  none  the  less 
the  thing  became  at  last  a  little  trying, 
and  when  he  ended  his  visit  he  carri^ 
away  with  him  just  a  little  soreness  of 
spirit,  which  endured  and  would  not  pass 
away.  But  time  brings  around  its  re- 
venges; and  therefore  when  the  news 
came  not  many  weeks  ago  of  General 
Buller's  ignominious  retreat  across  the 
Tugela  after  being  utterly  outgeneralled 
and  beaten  by  his  rustic  foes,  our  friend 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  stealing 
over  to  the  nearest  telegraph  office  and 
sending  to  his  British  friends  this  little 
innocent,  inquiring  cablegram  : 

Don't  you  want  to  tx)rrow  Shafter  for  a 
month? 


Perhaps  the  most  pathetically  comic 
bit  of  literature  which  the  war  has  so  far 
produced  is  the  last  paragraph  of  General 
Buller's  official  report  of  his  early  opera- 
tions on  the  Tugela : 

That  we  were  permitted  to  withdraw  our 
cumbrous  ox  and  mule  transport  across  a  river 
eighty-five  yards  broad  with  twenty-foot  banks, 
a  very  swift  stream,  unmolested,  was,  I  think, 
proof  that  the  enemy  has  been  taught  to  respect 
our  soldiers'  fighting  powers. 

Think  of  it  I  The  general  who  left  Lon- 
don amid  the  exultant  shouts  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  his  countrymen,  promising 
them  that  he  would  eat  his  Christmas  din- 
ner at  Pretoria,  the  great  fighter  who  was  to 
march  haughtily  through  the  poor,  terror- 
stricken  rabble  of  Dutch  farmers  and  put 
them  to  flight  by  the  mere  unfurling  of 
his  standards — ^this  general  a  few  weeks 
later  is  in  full  retreat,  and  amid  the  wreck 
of  his  military  reputation  finds  as  the  only 
thing  left  for  which  to  be  meekly  thank- 
ful the  fact  that  he  and  his  mule  transport 
were  "permitted"  to  withdraw  1  We 
wonder  if  it  ever  happened  before  that 
a  British  soldier  officially  consoled  him- 
self with  the  thought  that  he  had  greatly 
impressed  the  enemy  because  they  had 
"permitted"  him  to  retreat?  The  fact  is 
that  he  underrated  the  natural  politeness 
of  the  Boers.  The  Boers  have  always  been 
willing  to  let  the  English  retreat.  They 
don't  mind.  They  even  lend  all  the  assist- 
ance in  their  power  to  help  the  thing 
along.  In  fact,  they  have  been  letting 
the  English  retreat  ever  since  the  war 
begun. 

•I 

On  this  side  of  the  water  one  of  the 
most  profound  utterances  on  the  general 
significance  of  the  war  is  that  put  forth 
by  Professor  Washburn  Hopkins  of  Yale 
University.  Professor  Hopkins  says  with 
a  logical  air  which  makes  you  feel  as- 
sured of  his  unerring  wisdom  that  he  has 
visited  India,  and  therefore  has  a  satis- 
factory basis  for  the  theory  which  he  puts 
forth  with  regard  to  the  British  and  the 
Boers.  We  don't  quite  see  what  his  re- 
searches in  India  have  to  do  with  the 
Boers,  but  he  knows,  so  it  is  all  right. 
He  says  that  looking  at  the  war  and  its 
origin  in  a  narrow  way,  it  may  be  true 
that  the  cause  of  the  Boers  is  just,  that 
the  English  are  morally  in  the  wrong, 
and  that  the  British  clainv  to^uzexainty 
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over  the  Transvaal  Republic  ha3  had  no 
real  basis  since  the  Convention  of  1884. 
But,  he  says,  the  real  question  is  greater 
and  broader  than  that  which  rests  upon 
these  petty  issues  of  right  and  justice. 
He  says  that  the  British  are  racially 
superior  to  the  Boers,  and  the  great  law 
of  the  world  is  that  racial  superiority 
is  bound  to  win  as  against  racial  inferior- 
ity. It  cannot  be  otherwise,  and  it  is  best 
that  it  should  not  be  otherwise.  This 
is  pretty  fine,  but  there  are  two  difficulties 
about  it — one  a  minor  difficulty  and  the 
other  a  major  difficulty.  The  minor  diffi- 
culty lies  in  explaining  how  the  British 
can  be  racially  superior  to  the  Boers  when 
they  are  racially  of  precisely  the  same 
stock.  The  major  difficulty  is  even  more 
serious.  Suppose  you  think  that  you  are 
the  racial  superior  of  some  other  man 
and  you  tell  him  so,  and  then  ask  him  for 
everything  of  value  that  he  has  about  him. 
And  suppose  he  immediately  proceeds  to 
knock  you  down  and  walk  on  you.  How 
are  you  going  to  get  the  Professor  Wash- 
burn Hopkins's  great  law  into  good  work- 
ing order  ?  But  this  is  just  what  is  troub- 
ling the  British  at  the  present  time.  They 
are  convinced  that  they  are  "racially  supe- 
rior" to  the  Boers,  only,  as  it  turns  out, 
the  Boers  have  much  better  artillery  and 
a  great  deal  more  knowledge  of  modem 
warfare,  and  the  Boer  generals  have  in- 
finitely more  brains  and  science  than  the 
British  generals;  so,  unfortunately,  they 
don't  care  a  straw  about  their  alleged 
racial  inferiority.  Where  the  British 
Government  made  its  great  mistake  was 
in  not  subsidising  Professor  Washburn 
Hopkins  to  go  down  to  South  Africa  and 
instruct  the  Boers  in  their  duties  toward 
their  racial  superiors.  Then  these  rude 
men  would  have  made  no  trouble  for  Mr. 
Rhodes  and  Mr.  Beit  and  Mr.  Ecstein 
and  the  other  racially  superior  gentlemen 
who  are  interested  in  diamond  mines  and 
railway  concerns.  And  the  great  General 
Buller  could  have  stayed  comfortably  in 
England  and  kept  his  prestige  in  cold- 
storage.  And  the  English  could  still  have 
been  telling  us  in  a  superior  tone  what 
fearful  blunders  we  Americans  committed 
while  we  were  overthrowing  the  military 
and  naval  power  of  Spain  in  a  six- 
months'  war. 

«t 
There  are  two  Americans  among  the 
correspondents  with  the  British  forces  in 


South  Africa — ^Julian  Ralph  and  Guy  H, 
Scull — one  well  known,  the  other  prac- 
tically not  known  at  all,  and  they  are  very 
different  types  of  American  newspaper 
men.  Mr.  Ralph  has  done  almost  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  reporting  and,  no 
doubt,  could  do  anything ;  Mr.  Scull  had 
done  practically  nothing  till  his  war  let- 
ters in  a  New  York  evening  paper  proved 
him  to  be  a  man  with  eyes,  head  and 
heart,  and  a  pen  to  say  so.  He  is  the  son 
of  a  rich  man,  the  late  Gideon  Scull,  of 
Boston,  with  a  taste  for  hard  work  and 
a  fine  preference  for  the  rough  side  of 
life.  Before  he  was  g^duated  from  Har- 
vard, two  or  three  years  ago,  he  reported 
for  a  Boston  paper,  "covering"  wakes, 
inquests,  band  concerts  and  police  inci- 
dents, and  he  gave  the  editor  no  end  of 
pain  by  writing  of  those  things  simply, 
directly  and  vividly,  but  without  excite- 
ment. He  drew  them  in  colour,  and 
that  colour  was  not  yellow,  and  he  put 
feeling  into  them,  but  the  effect  was 
mood,  not  sensation.  Some  were  used, 
most  of  his  little  essays  were  "killed." 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  printed  two  of  his 
stories.  Hit  or  miss,  however,  Mr.  Scull 
wrote  as  he  liked  to  write ;  he  despaired, 
but  he  did  not  change.    He  could  not. 


When  he  came  to  New  York  to  report, 
he  showed  plainly  that  there  was  in  him 
the  stuff  that  makes  a  writer,  but  he 
seemed  to  lack  the  ability  to  "get  there.'* 
Once  when  he  was  assigned  to  report  the 
work  doing  on  the  yacht  Columbia  he 
was  found  writing  verses  behind  a  pile 
of  lumber.  To  a  remonstrance  he  replied 
that  he  wanted  to  go  to  the  Philippines. 
He  had  been  a  Rough  Rider,  but,  having 
been  left  behind  at  Tampa,  he  felt  the 
need  of  getting  under  fire  and  seeing  men 
when  they  were  fighting.  The  war  in 
South  Africa  determined  him.  He  had 
to  go.  He  preferred  to  be  sent,  but  he 
was  going,  anyhow.  He  was  sent,  and 
his  first  triumph  was  in  reaching  the 
front,  where  so  many  old  newspaper  men, 
backed  by  old  newspapers  and  all  their 
influence,  failed.  All  this  Mr.  Scull,  the 
inadequate  reportier  of  city  trivialities, 
the  man  who  couldn't  "get  there,"  ar- 
ranged for  himself.  Once  Aere,  he  turned 
in  copy  which  had  the  distinguished 
merit  of  putting  the  WEf  ^on  the  ground. 
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in  air  you  can  breathe  and  smell,  and 
under  circumstances  which  you  can  see 
and  fed.  And  this  he  did  by  sticking  to 
his  own  literary  way  of  laying  bare  his 
senses,  taking  on  an  impression  and  re- 
producing it  exactly — fact,  tone,  colour 
and  spirit — ^just  as  he  received  it,  with 
great  love  for  the  word,  phrase,  sentence, 
and  each  article  as  a  whole,  as  things  akin 
to  art.  It  is  such  men  that  force  literature 
upon  newspapers,  and  very  often  make 
them  finer  in  parts  than  the  magazines 
can  afford  to  be  in  the  whole. 
it 

The  author  of  the  present  day  cer- 
tainly has  much  to  be  thankful  for  when 
his  condition  is  compared  to  that  of  the 
author  of  the  early  half  of  the  century.  In 
the  first  place  masterpieces  don't  go  beg- 
ging very  long,  and  any  good'bit  of  writ- 
ing is  practically  certain  of  publication. 
In  the  second  place  the  modem  methods 
of  pushing  the  sale  of  books  have  multi- 
pli^  many  times  the  money  value  of  a 
piece  of  literary  property.  Thackeray, 
then  at  the  height  of  his  popularity,  re- 
ceived one  thousand  pounds  for  Esmond, 
and  was  delighted  with  the  bargain. 
Under  the  conditions  of  the  present  day 
the  book  would  have  been  a  property 
worth  to  the  author  fully  ten  times  as 
much.  And  yet,  had  these  conditions  pre- 
vailed, Esmond  would  very  likely  never 
have  been  written. 

it 

One  after  another  we  see  the  men 
whose  names  are  household  words  drift- 
ing toward  twaddle  and  certain  oblivion 
through  sheer  inability  to  withstand  the 
temptations  which  are  the  result  of  these 
improved  conditions.  A  man  writes  a 
striking  book  or  creates  a  strong  charac- 
ter, and  straightway  contracts  to  do  work 
for  every  publisher  and  editor  who  ap- 
proaches him  with  an  agreeable  financial 
proposition.  There  is  G>nan  Doyle. 
There  is  Anthony  Hope.  There  is  Mr. 
Kipling,  whose  wretched  fizzling  out  is 
the  most  painful  and  pathetic  of  all.  A 
year  ago  this  month  Rudyard  Kipling, 
lying  desperately  ill  in  this  city,  was  at 
the  very  summit  of  his  success.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  overestimate  the  revul- 
sion of  popular  feeling  which  those 
twelve  months  have  brought  forth.  The 
Kipling  of  a  few  years  ago,  rushing  about 
fn»n  editor  to  editor,  from  publisher  to 


publisher,  with  a  dressing-case  full  of 
wonderful  Indian  tales,  was  sublime, 
whereas  the  affluent  and  rather  cocky 
Kipling  of  to-day,  the  Kipling  of  The 
Day's  Work,  of  "The  White  Man's  Bur- 
den" and  Stalky  &  Co,,  is — well,  he  is 
being  found  out. 

•I 

Meanwhile  the  last  vestige  of  hope  for 
the  series  of  great  novels  of  modern  life 
which  it  was  predicted  that  Mr.  Kipling 
would  write  is  rapidly  vanishing.  We 
feel  very  confident  in  saying  that  we 
would  not  exchange  The  Man  Who 
Would  Be  King  or  The  Drums  of  the 
Fore  and  Aft  for  everything  that  he  may 
in  future  write.  Mr.  Kipling  may  go  on 
as  he  has  been  doing,  turning  out  and  sell- 
ing for  good  round  sums  meaningless  fic- 
tion and  insincere  verse  until  he  is  ac- 
cepted as  the  impotent  mediocrity  which 
his  recent  work  would  seem  to  stamp 
him.  This  is  his  probable  course,  and  the 
result  is  inevitable.  There  is  another 
course.  He  is  still  a  young  man — ^not  yet 
thirty-five.  He  has  won  for  himself  a 
comfortable  fortune;  his  books  should 
bring  him  annually  handsome  royalties 
for  many  years  to  come.  Why  should  he 
not  lay  aside  his  pen  for  five  or  ten  years, 
write  not  a  line,  and  get  away  entirely 
from  the  idea  of  "copy."  Then  at  the  end 
of  this  time,  did  he  feel  impelled  to  turn 
anew  to  the  task  of  writing  books,  we 
might  see  a  Kipling  of  forty  or  forty-five 
in  some  degree  worthy  of  the  Kipling  of 
three  or  four  and  twenty. 
it 

Mr.  Kipling's  recent  voyage  from 
England  to  South  Africa  recalls  some 
quaint  and  pathetic  anecdotes  of  a  sim- 
ilar voyage  made  two  or  three  years  ago. 
Then  little  Josephine  Kipling,  whose 
death  in  New  York  a  year  ago  this 
month  caused  a  great  universal  throb  of 
pity,  was  the  spirit  and  life  of  the  Kip- 
ling family.  The  exquisite  sympathy 
existing  between  the  child  and  her  father 
was  noted  with  keen  interest  by  pas- 
sengers on  that  trip.  On  shipboard  the 
two  were  constant  companions.  Day 
after  day  as  the  vessel  crept  sluggishly 
through  the  placid  equatorial  seas  the 
great  story-teller  devoted  his  mind  and 
heart  to  the  child's  entertainment,  pour- 
ing into  her  little  ears  the  wonder  tales 
that  all  the  world  was  eager  to  hear. 
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There  came  a  day,  however,  when  Jo- 
sephine failed  in  appreciation,  yawning 
and  shutting  her  eyes  and  saying  that 
she  was  tired.  Her  father  laughed 
through  his  deep  chagrin,  and  declared 
that  it  was  the  worst  and  most  effectual 
snub  he  had  ever  received.  But  for  this 
he  was  in  a  measure  compensated  by  his 
daughter's  implicit  belief.  One  day  Mrs. 
Kipling  found  Josephine  leaning  over 
the  side  of  the  vessel  on  the  point  of 
throwing  her  best  doll  to  the  mermaids 
whom  she  had  learned  to  know  in  her 
father's  tales.  She  was  at  length  per- 
suaded bv  her  mother  to  substitute  an  old 
doll  on  tne  representation  that  the  recip- 
ients of  the  rift,  down  in  their  dark 
homes  in  the  oepths  of  the  sea,  would  ap- 
preciate one  as  much  as  the  other. 


In  the  same  week  that  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling left  England  with  his  family  for  the 
Cape  an  announcement  was  made  of  a 
libel  action  brought  by  the  Cambridge 
Magazine  against  the  Cantab,  in  which 
Mr.  Kipling  was  subpcenaed  to  appear  as 
a  witness.  It  seems  that  the  former  jour- 
nal published  four  articles  which  pur- 
ported to  be  written  by  "McTurk,"  of 
Stalky  and  Co.  The  Cantab  announced 
that  these  articles  were  not  written  by 
"McTurk,"  and  this  is  the  chief,  though 
not  the  sole,  ground  of  action  upon  which 
Mr.  Kipling  has  been  summoned  to  give 
evidence.  Subpoenas,  however,  have  lit- 
tle weight  with  the  author  of  "The  Ab- 
sent-Minded  Beggar,"  for  he  sailed  for 
the  Cape,  notwithstanding. 


The  amusing  attempt  to  convict  Mr. 
Wilson  Barrett  of  plagiarising  Quo 
Vadis  in  his  successful  drama  The  Sign 
of  the  Cross  has  been  easily  defeated  by 
proving  that  when  the  play  was  an  ac- 
complished fact  Quo  Vadis  was  still  un- 
published. It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Bar- 
rett has  "persuaded"  Sienkiewicz  to 
grant  him  permission  to  dramatise  Quo 
Vadis,  and  to  transfer  to  him  all  the  dra- 
matic rights  in  the  work.  Is  Mr.  Barrett 
not  aware  that  a  dramatisation  of  the 
novel  has  been  successfully  running  in 
this  country  for  weeks  past,  or  is  his  pro- 
cedure an  open  defiance  of  the  rights  ac- 
corded to  the  American  dramatist  by  the 
publishers  here? 


In  His  Steps  is  the  latest  on  the  stage ! 
As  we  go  to  press  an  announc^nent 
reaches  us  from  London  that  a  "drama — 
not  melodrama,"  will  be  produced  at  the 
Adelphi  Theatre  on  February  5.  The 
management  is  careful  in  stating  that  the 
play  is  not  a  dramatisation  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Sheldon's  famous  book,  but  has 
been  suggested  by  a  very  minor  incident 
therein.  The  interest  of  the  play  lies  in 
the  dramatic  contrast  between  the  lives  of 
a  fashionable  clergyman  and  a  Socialistic 
workingman,  an  inventive  genius  whose 
ideas  have  been  filched  by  an  unscrupu- 
lous capitalist,  and  whom  ill-luck  pursues 
relentlessly.  These  two  opposite  person- 
alities mutually  influence  each  other, 
while  the  wicked  plutocrat  is  the  evil 
genius  of  both.  The  chief  scene  of  the 
piece  is  the  midnight  meeting  in  a  mis- 
sion tent,  with  an  audience  of  thieves  and 
roughs.  Robert  Taber  is  cast  for  one  of 
the  parts.  The  following  is  the  scenario 
of  the  play : 

Act    I. — Scene  i:  Outside  a   Church  in  the 
West  End. 
Scene  2:  The  Qergyman's  Study. 
Act  II. —  A  Drawing-room  in  Port- 

land Place. 
Act  III. — Scene  i :  Inside  a  Prison. 
Scene  2:  A  Mission  Tent 
Act  IV. — Scene  i :  A  Drawing-room  in  Port- 
land Place. 
Scene  2:  The    Home    of    the    In- 
ventor. 
it 
An  entertaining  article  might  be  writ- 
ten on  the  younger  group  of  Gilbertian 
rhymsters  and  clever  parodists  who  are 
now  furnishing  intellectual  titillation  to 
the  ears  of  the  English  public.    There  is 
Mr.  Owen  Seaman,  who  has  just  had 
issued  a  collection  of  his  parodies  under 
the  felicitous  title  In  Cap  and  Bells,  and 
who  continues  to  contribute  his   bright 
hits  to  Punch.    Mr.  J.  M.  Bulloch,  before 
he  left  the  Sketch  to  inaugurate  with  Mr. 
Clement   Shorter  their  new   illustrated 
weekly,  the  Sphere,  used  to  sprinkle  the 
pages  of  the  Sketch  with  brilliant  rhymes 
which  might  have  made  his  fortune  as  a 
comic-opera  librettist.    With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  precious  number  of  a  small  edi- 
tion doled  out  to  friends  last  Christmas, 
Mr.  Bulloch  has  not  yet  been  tempted  to 
publish  a  book.    Another  writer,  who  is 
known  to  us  in  the  En^li^g^by 
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the  initials  T.  W.  H.  C,  is  Mr.  Cross- 
land,  a  little  book  of  whose  parodies 
and  light  verse  has  just  been  published 
in  London,  bearing  the  title  of  the 
initial  poem,  "The  Absent-Minded 
Mule,"  an  obvious  parody  on  Kipling's 
late  Tommy  Atkin's  patriotic  effusion.  A 
book  of  more  serious  worth  has  also  ap- 
peared entitled  From  Veld  and  "Street," 
being  rhymes  "more  or  less  South  Af- 
rican," by  M.  E.  Greville.  There  are 
some  fine  imaginings  in  these  verses,  and 
frequently  we  meet  with  a  depth  of  in- 
sight and  pathos  that  indicates  a  capacity 
for  more  ambitious  work  in  poetry  than 
is  attempted  here.  But  what  touches  us 
most  quickly  in  From  Veld  and  "Street" 
is  the  constant  iteration  of  a  theme  that 
must  come  home  to  the  exile  and  the 
alien — ^namely,  the  nostalgia  of  an  en- 
forced sojourn  in  a  strange  land.  Take 
one  verse  from  "Homesick" : 

At  the  setting  of  the  sun, 

When  the  daily  work  is  done, 
And  the  light  upon  the  veld  is  dim  and  grey; 

When  we  outspan  for  the  night, 

And  the  camp-fire  is  alight, 
I  can  hear  the  home  bells  ringing  far  away. 

It's  in  Shropshire  that  they  are. 

And  ifs  Shropshire  thafs  so  far. 
Oh,  so  many,  many,  weary  miles  away; 

I  can  hear  them  call  to  me, 

"Come,  O  come  across  the  sea," 
I  can  hear  them  calling,  calling,  night  and  day. 

Or,  take  another  verse  from  "On  the 
Road": 

'Tis  November  now  in  London,  and  for  aU 
that  I  can  tell, 
Pull,  ye  beggars,  pull,  O  pull  away! 
The  fog  hangs  over  London  as    the    smoke 
hangs  over  Hell, 
Pull,  ye  beggars,  pull,  O  pull  away! 
I'd  risk  a  bit  of  Hades  very  willingly,  I  think, 
I'd  face  a  good  old  London  fog,  with  all  its 

dirt  and  stink. 
For  a  juicy  steak  at  Simpson's  and  a  tankard 
full  of  drink, 
PuU,  ye  beggars,  pull,  O  pull  away! 

A  contrast  to  this  is  the  life  of  the  field 
and  the  love  of  nature  calling  to  the  heart 
in  such  lines  as  these  from  "In  Camp" : 

You  may  talk  of  your  cities  and  towns  over 
•ca. 


You  may  praise  them — the  veld  is  the  city  for 

me; 
You  may  J)oast  of  your  London,  your  Paris, 

or  Rome, 
Of  their  wonder  and  glory — the  veld  is  my 

home; 
Go,  find  me  a  life  that's  as  fine,  if  you  can. 
For  the  life  on  the  veld  is  the  life  of  a  man ! 

And  it's  Heigh!  for  the  nights  that  are 

spent  in  camp. 
With  the  sky  for  a  roof  and  the  moon  for 

a  lamp. 
For  the  meal  and  the  pipe  while  the  kie- 

wits  call. 
And  the  sweet,  clean  sleep  at  the  end  of  it 

all 

"M.  E.  Greville"  is  in  reality  Mr.  Gre- 
ville E.  Matheson,  the  editor  of  The 
Hampstead  Annual  among  other  voca- 
tions. The  Annual  for  i^  is  a  hand- 
some addition  to  the  precious  documents 
that  chronicle  the  historical  and  literary 
lore  of  this  district,  rich  in  memories  of 
good  and  great  men  and  women  passed 
away,  as  well  as  of  ancient  sites  and 
modern  places  of  interest.  For  example, 
among  the  illustrations  there  is  a  draw- 
ing of  the  house  in  which  Tennyson's 
mother  lived,  and  which  is  herewith  re- 
produced. Mrs.  Tennyson  wrote  a  letter 
dated  January,  i860,  to  her  son,  which 
appears  in  the  Memoir  from  her  resi- 
dence here,  which  was  situated  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Flask  Walk,  now  Nell  Walk. 
She  died  in  this  house  about  1861.  Dur- 
ing his  mother's  last  years  the  poet  was  a 
frequent  visitor  to  Hampstead,  and  his 
figure  with  the  long  cloak  he  always 
wore  is  still  well  remembered  by  old  in- 
habitants. Among  the  contributors  to 
this  number  of  the  Annual  are  Canon 
Ainger,  Richard  Gamett,  Dr.  Robert  F. 
Horton,  Arthur  Waugh,  Professor  Hales 
and  Mr.  Matheson. 

Mr.  Matheson  resides  in  the  house  once 
occupied  by  the  poet  Keats  in  Well  Road, 
Hampstead.  A  recent  visitor  on  explora- 
tion bent  rang  the  bell,  and  inquired  of 
the  servant  if  "this  was  Keats's  house?" 
**Oh,  no,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "Mr. 
Matheson  lives  here  I" 

The  death  of  a  great  man  brings  out 
in  the  press  a  flood  of  anecdote  that  very 


Tennyson's  mother's  hoi^e. 


often  obscures  for  the  time  being  the  real 
significance  of  the  man's  work.  This  has 
been  strikingly  the  case  with  Ruskin. 
The  dailies  and  weeklies  have  had  plenty 
to  say  about  his  eccentricities;  the  old 
Millais  scandal  has  been  raked  up  and 
retold,  but  his  real  greatness  and 
strength  have  been,  in  a  measure,  ignored. 
We  reproduce  herewith  a  portrait  of 
Ruskin,  taken  shortly  before  his  death, 
and  we  hope  next  month  to  present 
our  readers  with  a  paper  that  shall  aim 
to  sum  up  adequately  his  achievement, 
and  determine  as  far  as  is  possible  his 
place  among  the  great  literary  workers 
of  the  Victorian  period. 


The  touching  details  of  Mr.  Ruskin's 
last  hours,  suggests  the  London  Acad- 
emy, recall  Lockhart's  beautiful  passage 
describing  the  death  of  Scott.  Into  the 
sick  room  of  Sir  Walter  came  the  sound 
of  Tweed  pouring  over  her  pebbles. 
Through  the  turret-window  of  the  room 
in  which  Mr.  Ruskin  had  just  passed 
away  came  the  glow  of  the  first  sunset 
he  had  missed  for  many  a  day.  "The 
brilliant,  gorgeous  light  illumined  the 
hills  with  splendour;  and  the  spectators 
felt  as  if  Heaven's  Gate  itself  had  been 
flung  open  to  receive  the  teacher  into 
everlasting  peace." 


Mr.  Ruskin  possessed  the  original 
MSS.  of  three  of  Scott's  novels.  From 
a  child  he  had  fed  on  the  Waverley  novels, 


and  his  quotations  from  Scott  and  allu- 
sions to  him  would  fill  a  volume.  He 
was  a  boy  when  the  series  was  drawing  to 
a  close,  and  he  has  written:  "I  can  no 
more  recollect  the  time  when  I  did  not 
know  them  than  when  I  did  not  know  the 
Bible."  Some  of  his  judgments  on  Scott's 
work  are  superbly  downright  in  their  ad- 
miration. The  Battle  of  Flodden  in  Mar- 
mion  he  thought  "the  truest  and  grandest 
battle-piece  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  exists 
in  the  whole  compass  of  literature;  the 
absolutely  fairest  in  justice  to  both  con- 
tending nations,  the  absolutely  most 
beautiful  in  its  conceptions  of  botfi."  Of 
certain  of  the  Waverley  novels  he  said 
that  they  ''are,  whatever  the  modem 
world  may  think  of  them,,  as  faultless 
throughout  as  human  work  can  be." 
Although  devoted  to  Scott,  Mr.  Ruskin 
had  a  fancy  for  modem  stories  of  a  cer- 
tain kind.  The  last  book  from  which 
Mrs.  Arthur  Severn  read  to  him  was 
Miss  Edna  Lyall's  In  the  Golden  Days. 


Since  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis's 
recent  marriage  there  have  been  signs 
that  his  attractiveness  as  a  literary  idol 
for  the  matinee  girl  is  on  the  wane.  His 
photographs  are  no  longer  so  eagerly 
sought  and  so  lovingly  cherished,  and 
there  is  only  wanting  the  right  sort  of 
ypung  man  who  will  write  the  right  sort 
oit  books  with  the  right  sort  of  insouciant 
hero  and  the  right  sort  of  stately  hero- 
ine— ^and  then  will  come  the  cry,  "Le  roi 
est  mort:  vive  le  roi!"    Now ^alk  this  is 
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quite  meet  and  right.  Mr.  Davis  has  had 
so  long  a  reign  as  a  "promising  young 
novelist''  that  it  is  very  fitting  that  he 
should  take  another  place — that  of  a  man 
on  the  high  road  to  forty  who  has  in  a 
measure  fulfilled  that  promise.  There  is 
work  for  him  to  do,  and  it  is  of  a  sterner 
and  more  rugged  sort  than  has  yet  con- 
fronted the  creator  of  Van  Bibber. 


After  he  has  yielded  the  throne  Mr. 
Davis  is  likely  to  have  the  consolation  of 
finding  his  work  securing  a  different 
sort  of  consideration  from  those  who  in 
the  natural  course  of  events  should  be 
just  and  sensible  critics.  Hitherto  his 
books  have  received  treatment  that  is 
strangely  uneven.  The  law  of  compensa- 
tion seems  to  have  decreed  that  for  every 
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bit  of  enthusiastic  adulation  there  must 
be  a  measure  of  unmerited  contempt.  To 
the  average  American  young  man  and 
young  woman,  if  they  would  but  be 
honest  about  it,  Mr.  Davis's  books  mean 
more  than  Shakespeare  and  Moliere  and 
Homer  and  Dante  combined,  and  as  they 
would  not  read  these  last  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, let  them  read  of  Courtlandt 
Van  Bibber  and  Robert  Clay  with  great 
enjoyment  and  to  some  profit.  On  the 
other  hand,  whenever  a  young  man  writes 
a  few  freak  verses  which  people  don't 
read,  or  publishes  an  erotic  book  which 
people  won't  buy,  his  friends  compare 
him  to  Richard  Harding  Davis  as  incon- 
trovertible evidence  of  the  utter  idiocy 
and  lack  of  critical  appreciation  of  the 
general  reading  public. 
H 
For  our  part,  we  consider  that  Mr. 
Davis's  work  has,  from  the  literary  stand- 
point, been  very  much  underestimated, 
and  that  if  his  men  and  women  are  some- 
what unnatural  and  melodramatic,  if  the 
array  of  foreign  orders  that  bedeck  the 
breast  of  his  hero  of  the  Robert  Clay  sort 
would  better  become  the  strong  man  or 
the  stout  gentleman  or  the  living  skeleton 


of  a  travelling  circus,  Mr.  Davis  is  still  a 
very  good  descriptive  writer,  with  a  sense 
of  humour  and  of  the  humorous  and  a 
gift  of  lyric  pathos  that  is  very  effective. 
Seriously  speaking,  how  many  men  have 
we  who  could  have  written  The  Exiles f 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  American 
can  read  that  tale  without  a  thrill  of 
pleasure  or  lay  it  down  without  feeling 
a  stronger  and  more  intense  patriotism. 
Is  it  not  almost  perfect  in  its  minor  way  ? 
There  is  nothing  cocky  or  maudlin  to  be 
found  there,  no  stilted  heroics  and  no 
stock  attitudes — only  a  handful  of  Ameri- 
can exiles  in  an  African  city  sick  with 
the  hopeless  yearning  for  the  great  coun- 
try which  is  their  own,  seeing  again  in 
their  restless  dreams  the  glittering  lights 
of  Madison  Square  and  the  long  sweep 
of  Murray  Hill. 

H 
The  late  Dr.  James  Martineau,  says 
a  Lx)ndon  contemporary,  was,  up  to  very 
recent  years,  an  indefatigable  worker, 
and  took  the  keenest  interest  in  current 
events.  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  said  of 
him  that  he  was  at  once  the  despair  and 
delight  of  younger  men.  He  was  born 
nearly  five  years  before  Mr.  Gladstone 
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and  nine  years  before  Verdi.  Compared 
with  him,  Mr.  Ruskin  and  Mr.  Frith 
seemed  almost  young,  for  they  were  both 
his  juniors  by  fourteen  years.  Eighty 
years  have  run  their  course  since  he  began 
his  ministerial  career,  and  fifty  since  he 
was  appointed  to  a  professorship  in  Man- 
chester New  College.  His  last  consider- 
able work.  The  Seat  of  Authority  in 
Religion,  in  which  he  traversed  the  whole 
field  of  theology,  appeared  only  nine 
years  ago,  and  even  that  by  no  means 
marked  the  term  of  a  literary  activity 
that  began  early  in  the  second  quarter  of 
the  century  which  has  all  but  ended.  His 
bodily  and  mental  vigour  in  the  tenth 
decade  of  his  life  was  a  veritable  marvel 
to  all  who  knew  him. 


The  London  Academy  has  this  year 
divided  the  total  sum  of  its  awards  to 
authors  into  six  portions  of  twenty-five 
guineas  each  for  poetry,  fiction,  biog- 
raphy, history,  translation  and  miscel- 
laneous. The  awards  are  as  *  follows : 
For  poetry  to  W.  B.  Yeats  for  The  Wind 
Among  the  Reeds;  for  fiction  to  "Zack" 
(Miss  Gwendoline  Keats)  for  On  Trial; 
for  biography  to  Hilaire  Belloc  for 
Danton:  A  Study;  for  history  to  Mr. 
G.  M.  Trevelyan  for  England  in  the 
Age  of  W y cliff e;  for  translation  to 
Mrs.  Gamett  for  her  translation  of 
the  novels  of  Turgenev;  miscella- 
neous to  Mr.  H.  G.  Graham  for  The  So- 
cial Life  of  Scotland  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century, 


VOICES 

Sleep,  molten  lake,  and  you,  presaging  trees, 

Where  thrills  the  katydid's  and  cricket's  cry ; 
Beckon  in  secret  with  the  autumn  breeze, 

O'er  dipping  hills  and  waters  the  refrain 
Pulsed  by  the  moon  across  the  blanched  sky, 

"God  keep  the  lonely  hearts  that  love  in  vain." 
The  fireflies  thread  the  woods  with  gold ; 

Hot  comes  the  perfume  from  the  sod; 
As  if  each  star,  each  flower,  each  insect  bold, 

Strained  its  last  essence  up  to  God. 

God  keep  the  lonely  hearts  that  love  in  vain. 
Where  move  the  painted  faces  through  the  town, 

While  on  the  streets  and  squares  the  noiseless  rain 
Falls  near  the  lamps  in  Hquid  silver  down ; 

Then  you  on  beds  where  comes  no  sleep- 
Cripples  and  sufferers  half  insane — 

Lift  up  your  hearts  and  cry,  "God  keep 
The  lonely  hearts  that  love  in  vain !" 
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I T  has  been  the  fashion 
of  late  years  for  the 
younger  generation 
of  painters  to  speak 
lightly  of  the  talent 
of  the  late  President 
of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, Sir  John  Ev- 
erett Millais,  and 
rather  to  fancy  that,  after  all,  he  was  only 
a  commercially  successful  man,  who  paid 
greater  attention  to  tickling  the  palate 
of  the  public  than  to  the  development  of 
his  art.  It  is  perhaps  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  great  Englishman  at  the  end 
of  his  career  had  forgotten  more  of  art 
than  most  of  his  light-headed  critics  ever 
knew.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  an 
astonishing  material  success  toward  the 
end  was  rather  a  detriment  than  other- 
wise, and  in  the  press  of  commissions 
he  turned  out  many  a  portrait  that 
did  not  fully  represent  his  great  talent; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  he  had  many  a 
sitter  who  gave  him  no  inspiration,  and 
was  only  as  a  lay-figure  on  the  model 
stand.  Given  the  opportunity,  however, 
and  how  many  artists  would  have  refused 
all  the  remunerative  orders  that  continu- 
ally poured  in,  when  people  had  to  make 
appointments  months  in  advance  to  be 
able  to  have  a  portrait  by  the  most  fash- 
ionable painter  in  all  England  ? 

Some  years  will  doubtless  be  required 
before  a  proper  perspective  of  the  man 
can  be  obtained,  and  his  place  in  the  art 
history  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  justly  decided.  He  was  too 
much  one  of  us  to  judge  him  dispassion- 
ately; but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the 
publication  of  the  Life  and  Letters, 
which  his  son,  John  Guille  Millais,  has 
written,  will  come  as  a  revelation  to  most 
people,  even  among  those  who,  in  a  way, 
have  followed  the  man's  career  for  many 
years  past.  This  revelation  will  come 
mainly  through  the  profuse  illustrations 
with  which  the  book  is  embellished,  for 
there  are  given  no  less  than  three  hun- 
dred, of  which  more  than  half  are  either 
of  completed  pictures,  serious  studies  of 

♦The  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  John  Everett 
Millais,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  By 
his  son,  John  Guille  Millais.  With  316  illus- 
trations. In  two  volumes.  New  York:  The 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 


the  figure,  heads,  suggestions  for  com- 
position, or  in  some  way  thoughtful  pre- 
liminary work  for  subsequent  pictures. 
Here  are  shown  a  variety  of  subject-mat- 
ter, a  diversity  of  treatment  and  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  technique  only  pos- 
sible in  a  great  artist.  The  man  who 
could  produce  such  canvases  as  "Christ 
at  the  House  of  His  Parents"  (1849), 
"Mariana"  (1851),  "The  Order  of  Re- 
lease" (1853),  "The  Blind  Girl"  (1856), 
"The  Vale  of  Rest"  (1859),  "The  Eve  of 
Saint  Agnes"  (1863),  and  the  "North- 
west Passage"  (1874),  and  then  paint  so 
altogether  wonderful  a  landscape  as 
"Chill  October"  (1870),  as  well  as  such 
portraits  as  those  of  ^Wilkie  Collins 
(1855),  Mrs.  Heugh  (1872),  Carlyle 
(1877),  Gladstone  (1879),  Tennyson 
(1881),  the  artist  J.  C.  Hook  (1882), 
and  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  (1883), 
shows  a  range  scarcely  equalled  by  any 
painter  of  thife  century. 

Millais  was  a  man  who  brought  an 
incredible  amount  of  enthusiasm  to  every- 
thing he  undertook,  not  alone  to  his 
painting,  but  to  all  the  minor  things  in 
life;  and  "a  day's  hunting,  an  excursion, 
or  an  evening  with  his  friends  found  him 
the  life  and  spirit  of  the  occasion.  No 
one  who  once  came  under  the  sway  of  his 
remarkable  personality  ever  escaped  its 
fascination,  and  even  to  the  end  of  his 
life  he  remained  a  great,  natural,  delight- 
ful boy.  In  his  painting,  however,  he 
was  a  model  of  seriousness  and  concen- 
tration; nothing  was  too  much  trouble 
for  him  in  the  preparation  of  a  picture, 
and  no  little  detail  escaped  him ;  all  sorts 
of  compositions  and  arrangements  were 
tried  before  he  settled  on  a  final  scheme, 
and  happily  there  are  preserved  many  of 
his  first  jottings,  so  that  the  reader  may 
see  how  the  final  idea  was  laboriously 
evolved.  Indeed,  there  probably  has  been 
collected  more  of  such  fugitive  work  by 
Millais  than  of  any  other  man  who 
has  ever  thus  been  written  about.  No  lit- 
tle scrap  was  too  unimportant  to  have 
been  thrown  away,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  pictorial  history  of  the  man  is  enter- 
tainingly complete. 

It  did  not  take  much  perspicacity  to 
prophesy  Millais's  future,  for  at  an  age 
when  most  children  are  hardly  out  of  the 
nursery  he  was  making  drawings  so  as- 
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Painted  in  1883. 


tonishingly  good  that  they  showed  his 
bent  unmistakably.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  he 
was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  had  "ar- 
rived," as  the  French  say,  early.  He  was 
only  nine  when  he  took  the  silver  medal 
of  the  Society  of  Arts ;  at  eleven  he  was 
admitted  as  a  pupil  of  the  schools  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  where,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, he  received  a  gold  medal,  exhibiting 
the  following  year  his  first  picture  of 
"Pizarro"  at  the  current  exhibition. 
There  were  practically  no  artistic  honours 
that  he  did  not  receive,  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  A  member  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  of  the  Academies  of  Antwerp, 
Vienna,  St.  Luke's,  Rome,  Madrid,  Bel- 
gium, and  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  he 


was  also  a  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  received  the  Medal  of  Hon- 
our at  the  Paris  exhibition  of  1878.  He 
was  decorated  with  the  highest  civil  or- 
der Germany  bestows ;  he  was  an  officer 
of  the  Order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium,  and 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Moritz  and  St.  Laz- 
arus of  Italy.  Trustee  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  a  D.C.L.  of  Oxford  and 
Durham,  he  was  in  addition  a  foreign  as- 
sociate of  the  French  Academy  of  Beaux 
Arts,  and  finally,  by  unanimous  vote,  he 
was  elected  President  of  the  English 
Royal  Academy.  Surely  here  are  hon- 
ours enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting, 
and  they  serve  to  show  the  esteem  in 
which  the  man  was  held  all  over  the  civ- 
ilised world. 

All  these  baubles  and  distinct 
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ever,  mattered  little  enough  to  Millais, 
for  he  was  a  glutton  for  work,  and  he  had 
so  abiding  a  confidence  and  belief  in  his 
own  ability  that  he  did  not  need  such  tes- 
timonials to  convince  him  of  his  capabil- 
ities. To  some  his  overweening  con- 
fidence seemed  like  egotism,  which,  in  a 
measure,  it  possibly  was;  but  it  was  of 
the  right  sort,  which  helps  a  man  to  ac- 
complish that  which  he  starts  out  to  do. 
I  know  of  no  really  successful  painters 
who  were  not  men  of  one  idea,  nor  is  this 
singleness  of  purpose  confined  to  the  art- 
ist. The  man  of  too  many  accomplish- 
ments and  interests  rarely  if  ever  arrives 
at  great  eminence ;  the  few  exceptions,  if 
such  there  be — and  in  the  end  we  find  it 
was  in  one  direction  that  they  greatly  ex- 
celled— only  prove  the  rule.  In  art  of  all 
professions  a  man  has  to  be  utterly 
absorbed  to  achieve  results  of  lasting 
importance.     There  are  many  things  to 


think  of,  the  path  is  a  lonely  one,  wherein 
on  one  else  can  be  of  material  assistance, 
and  the  way  has  to  be  found  alone  and  un- 
aided. For  nearly  every  other  profession 
there  are  aids,  references  and  subject- 
matter  of  value ;  in  art  no  two  men  see 
alike,  think  similarly  or  work  on  parallel 
lines.  One  may  see  how  other  painters 
have  done  other  works,  but  never  the 
canvas  under  consideration. 

It  is  true  Millais  gave  some  time  to  so- 
cial matters  later  in  life,  but  that  may  be 
put  down  to  the  necessities  of  a  portrait 
painter,  who  is  obliged,  after  all,  to  ob- 
serve men  and  women  in  the  world ;  it  is 
certain,  however,  that  he  was  generally 
bored,  and  only  too  glad  to  get  back  to  his 
studio  and  take  up  his  materials.  He  had 
that  invaluable  gift,  a  splendid,  healthy 
physique,  which  has  carried  many  a  man 
less  endowed  successfully  through  life. 
Millais  was  as  handsome  a  man  as  one 
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could  meet  in  all  Lx)ndon,  which  is  saying 
a  great  deal,  for  the  British  metropolis 
does  not    lack  for  specimens  of    manly 
beauty.     With  this  he  had  a  bluff,  hearty 
manner,   a   pleasant,   convincing  speech, 
and  he  carried  with  him  an  air  of  author- 
ity— perhaps  the  result  of  never  having 
known  failure — surely  a  telling  adjunct. 
It  was  his  manner  that  charmed,  whether 
he    chatted    pleasantly  with   royalty,   or 
made  friends  with  the  peasantry  of  the 
Scotch  Highlands,  where  he  painted  and 
fished   in  the  summer  time.     Every  one 
liked  him,  and  no  one  envied  him  the  suc- 
cess that  fairly  beset  his  path ;  that  is  to 
say,  opposition  to  him  amounted  to  little 
and  was  seldom  heard  after  the  first  few 
years  of    his    exhibiting    at    the    Royal 
Academy.     It  will  cause  a  smile  now  in 
these  days  of  impressionism  to  hear  that 
there  was  a  time  when  the  older  members 
of  the  Royal  Academy  regarded  Millais 
with  distrust  as  a  too  radical  man  in  his 


art,  and  this  at  the  time  he  painted  his 
*'Valeof  Rest"! 

There  were,  it  is  true,  a  few  heartburn- 
ings about  the  hanging  of  some  of  his  pic- 
tures and  anxieties  about  the  sale  of 
others ;  but  these  were  minor  troubles,  for 
in  the  end  things  generally  came  out  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  artist,  who  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  have  pictures  remain 
on  his  hands  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
as  a  rule  a  great  throng  of  people  crowded 
before  his  canvases  at  the  exhibitions. 
The  amount  of  work  he  accomplished 
was  something  phenomenal.  In  addition 
to  a  steady  production  each  year,  it  was 
usual,  at  least  in  the  early  part  of  his 
career,  for  him  to  be  commissioned  to  re- 
produce most  of  his  important  composi- 
tions, not  once,  but  in  many  cases  several 
times,  and  these  replicas  in  nearly  every 
case  have  almost,  if  not  quite,  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  originals. 

His  faults,  I  think,  were  largely  a  ten- 
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dency  to  pay  too  much  attention  to  the 
more  unimportant  details  of  his  composi- 
tions, and  an  insistence  on  a  complete 
finish  of  every  portion,  so  that  the  eye  in 
a  measure  is  taken  away  from  the  main 
part,  and  thus  confused.  This  was  prob- 
ably due  to  his  close  intimacy  with  Hol- 
man  Hunt,  who  doubtless  influenced  him 
more  than  he  ever  knew,  though  in  later 
years  he  broke  away  from  this  and  looked 
at  his  ivork  in  a  larger  way.  It  is  of 
course  noticeable  more  in  some  pictures 
than  in  others,  yet  one  feels  it,  for  ex- 
ample, in  such  a  work  as  "The  Order  for 
the  Release,"  in  which,  as  his  son  tells  us 
with  great  pride, 

so  great  was  Millais's  passion  for  accuracy 
that  he  obtained  a  genuine  order  of  release, 
signed  by  Sir  Hildegrave  Turner,  when,  dur- 
ing the  war,  he  was  governor  of  Elizabeth 
Castle  in  Jersey,  and  so  faithfully  did  he  copy 
it  that  the  late  G)]onel  Turner,  the  governor's 
son,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  recog- 
nised with  surprise  his  father's  signature  in 
the  picture  as  he  walked  through  die  gallery 
in  which  it  was  exhibited. 

It  seems  incredible  that  so  small  a  de- 
tail— and  this  was  only  a  paper  in  the 
hands  of  a  jailer — ^should  have  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  artist,  for  it  was  of 
no  earthly  moment  whether  the  signature 
was  there  or  not  in  a  contemplation  of 
the  whole.  Other  incidents  of  a  like 
character  abound  in  this  Life,  as  the  son 
relates  it,  and  the  fault  is  remarked  in 
many  of  the  canvases  of  earlier  dates.  In 
spite  of  this,  however,  there  are  always  so 
fine  a  touch  of  humanity  and  so  able  a 
technique,  that  one  is  inclined  to  foreive 
these  unimportant  lapses  and  to  boldly 
admire  all  that  is  best.  One  quality  he 
had  in  all  he  did,  and  that  was  distinc- 
tion; not,  be  it  understood,  the  distinc- 
tion, for  example,  that  Van  Dyck  gave  to 
his  work,  but,  nevertheless,  a  peculiar  sort 
of  striking  personality,  entirely  unlike  amy 
of  his  fellows.  He  was  distinctly  origi- 
nal ;  he  saw  things  in  what  in  his  youth 
was  a  most  unconventional  and  attractive 
way,  and  having  chosen  his  subject,  he 
always  said  the  last  word  thereon. 

Much,  too  much,  I  think,  has  been 
made  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  movement, 
which,  after  all,  was  but  the  tempera- 
mental leaning  of  the  man  to  detail,  along 
with  Holman  Hunt,  and  in  a  measure 
Rossetti,  though  the  latter  had  but  little 


affiliation  with  the  movement,  and  finally 
went  his  own  way,  painting  with  mudi 
more  breadth  than  the  others.  Millais 
saw  things  at  that  time  in  great  detail ;  it 
pleased  him  so  to  paint  them,  and  he  was, 
as  I  have  said,  largely  influenced  by  Hol- 
man Hunt,  with  whom  he  was  always  in- 
timate. Later  Millais  broadened  out,  not 
I  believe  to  the  betterment  of  his  art,  for 
in  the  minute  way  in  which  he  worked 
he  accomplished  wonders,  and  I  much 
prefer  the  pictures  painted  prior  to  1870 
to  those  which  came  later  (excepting  al- 
ways his  "Northwest  Passage,"  which 
came  in  1874).  The  broadening  of  his 
style  enabled  him  to  paint  portraits  much 
better,  and  indeed  it  is  almost  solely  as  a 
portrait  painter  that  he  must  be  taken 
seriously  after  this  date. 

The  Pre-Raphaelite  movement  is  some- 
what difficult  either  to  diagnose  or  ex- 
plain. It  was  not  so  much  a  question  of 
detail,  after  all,  and  the  men  in  their  en- 
deavours to  go  back  to  the  primitive 
Italians  really  obtained  no  more  finish  to 
their  canvases  than  the  great  Raphael 
secured  to  his  own,  and  they  had  more  in 
common  with  the  technique  of  the  splen- 
did Italian  than  they  realised.  It  was 
more,  I  think,  that  they  sought  the  moral 
side  of  the  earlier  men,  and  endeavoured 
to  express  that  which,  after  all,  is  impos- 
sible of  expression  through  the  medium 
of  paint  on  canvas — ^the  psychological  side 
of  life.  Painting  the  blades  of  grass  with 
still-life  fidelity,  they  desired  therein  to 
show  that  the  great  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse was  the  author  of  even  such  humble 
details  of  nature  as  little  blades  of  grass ; 
that  in  every  leaf  there  was  significance; 
perhaps  it  was  an  hysterical  devotion  to 
that  which  seemed  to  them  the  mission 
of  the  artist. 

This  movement  was  the  fine  flower  in 
England  of  the  school  of  romanticism 
which,  in  music,  literature  and  politics 
made  itself  felt  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  first  half  of  the  century.  It  was  an 
eflfort  to  return  from  formalism  and  ar- 
tificiality to  nature,  but  unhappily  it  com- 
pletely failed  of  its  mission,  I  think,  for 
in  the  effort  to  escape  from  the  insin- 
cerity of  Scylla  these  men  fell  upon  the 
triviality  of  Charybdis,  and  the  greater 
truths  of  nature  in  picture  making  suf- 
fered, since  they  failed  to  realise  the  lim- 
itation of  their  medium.  At  best  the  art- 
ist'8  work  is  a  compromi^^I^^^ 
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ever  so  hard,  and  he  only  approximates 
to  what  the  good  Lord  has  created.  In 
colour,  form  and  general  aspect  he  may 
never  hope  to  approach  the  real;  it  is 
wfeU,  of  course,  to  have  the  highest  ideals, 
but  It  is  hopeless  to  attempt  the  impos- 
sible, and  it  must  be  confessed  this  in  the 
end  became  their  aim. 

Millais  himself  disclaims  any  affilia- 
tion with  Rossetti,  and  says :  "Because  in 
my  early  days  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  Ros- 
setti— ^the  mysterious  and  un-English 
Rossetti — ^they  assume  that  my  pre- 
Raphaelite  impulses  in  pursuit  of  lij^ht 
and  truth  were  due  to  him.  All  nonsense. 
My  pictures  would  have  been  exactly  the 
same  if  I  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  Ros- 
setti. ...  It  was  Hunt-— not  Rossetti 
— whom  I  habitually  consulted  in  case  of 
doubt.  He  was  my  intimate  friend  and 
companion;  and  though,  at  the  time  I 
am  speaking  of,  all  my  religious  subjects 
were  chosen  and  composed  by  myself,  I 
was  always  glad  to  hear  what  he  had  to 
say  about  them,  and  not  infrequently  to 
act  on  his  suggestion.  We  were  working 
together  then,  and  constantly  criticising 
each  other's  pictures."  Indeed,  in  their 
youth  Hunt  and  Millais  used  to  work  side 
by  side  in  each  other's  studios,  and  at 
times  Hunt  would  work  on  Millais's  pic- 
tures, and  Millais  would  perform  a  like 
act  for  Hunt.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand, but  it  may  be  explained,  that  each 
worked  so  like  the  other  that  it  mattered 
little  in  a  technical  way  which  painted 
which,  once  the  composition  was  ar- 
ranged and  the  theme  blocked  out,  for  the 
facture  was  identical.  It  is  related  that 
when  Hunt  came  to  the  Millais  exhibi- 
tion, held  in  London  in  1898,  after  the 
death  of  Millais,  he  could  not  distinguish 
the  parts  he  had  painted  on  the  picture  of 


"Cymon  and  Iphigenia,"  although,  it 
must  be  said,  it  was  a  matter  of  fifty-one 
years  past. 


I  saw  Millais  in  the  summer  of  188 1 
at  his  house  in  Palace  Gate,  Kensington, 
an  almost  regal  residence  in  a  fashionable 
quarter.  I  found  him  a  typical  English 
gentleman,  large,  handsome,  enthusiastic 
as  a  boy,  more  like  a  student  in  his  talk 
than  the  successful  man  of  affairs  that  he 
was.  He  was  the  artist  to  the  tips  of  his 
fingers,  and  he  talked  as  one  comrade 
might  to  another,  always  of  pictures,  of 
methods  and  of  his  professicai.  He 
showed  me  some  of  his  prized  posses- 
sions, sketches  by  brother  painters,  and 
others  of  his  own.  He  was  full  of  schemes 
for  compositions  and  anxious  to  ex- 
change views  on  art,  though  I  ventured 
little,  being  delighted  to  hear  him  talk  on. 
Again,  at  the  same  place  I  saw  him 
later,  at  a  function  when  he  was  enter- 
taining princes  of  the  blood  and  cabinet 
ministers,  distinguished  artists,  actors 
and  writers,  and  he  was  just  the  same 
unaffected  man,  stopping  to  look  at  the 
pose  of  some  reigning  beauty,  and  calling 
my  attention  to  her  possibilities  for  a  por- 
trait, joking  with  his  guests,  or  gravely 
bowing  to  some  distinguished  noble- 
woman as  she  came  up  the  broad  stair- 
way. His  magnificent  head  was  admi- 
rably set  on  his  shoulders,  his  poise,  so 
natural,  was  striking,  and  his  whole  de- 
meanor was  as  free  from  guile  as  could 
well  be  imagined.  And  at  that  time  he 
was  in  demand  as  a  portrait  painter  as 
few  men  have  been  in  the  history  of  art. 
He  was  a  splendid  figure  in  a  party 
where  distinguished  men  were  not  lack- 
ing. 

Arthur  Hoeber. 


THE  FIRST  BOOKS  OF  iSOME  ENGLISH  AUTHORS 

VI.   WILLIAM    MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY. 


In  the  number  for  April,  1892,  of  The 
Greyfriar,  the  school  paper  then,  and 
probably  still,  published  by  the  Charter- 
house School  in  London,  there  is  an  ar- 
ticle, "Thackeray  as  a  Carthusian,"  by  G. 
S.  Davies.  The  buildings  used  for  the 
school  were  formerly  a  Carthusian  mon- 
astery, and  the  students  are  called  Car- 
thusians, or  Greyfriars.  In  this  article 
there  are  reproduced  several  drawings 


and  manuscripts  made  by  Thackeray 
while  a  student  at  the  school.  Among 
them  is  a  "Holyday  Song"  in  eleven 
stanzas,  the  first  three  of  which  we 
reproduce  herewith.  This  is  dated  Au- 
gust I,  1826.  As  Thackeray  was  bom  in 
1811,  he  was  therefore  a  little  more  than 
fifteen  years  of  age  when  these  verses 
were  written. 

During  one  of  his  summer  vacations, 
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between  1825  and  1828  (none  of  the  biog- 
raphers who  mention  the  incident  seem  to 
gfive  the  exact  date),  while  visiting  his 
parents  at  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Thackeray 
brought  to  Dr.  Cornish,  the  vicar  of  the 
parish,  who  saw  promise  in  the  lad  and 
loaned  him  books,  some  verses  which  the 
doctor  sent  to  the  county  paper,  The 
Western  Luminary,  where  they  were 
printed.  These  verses  seem  to  have  been 
Thackeray's  first  appearance  in  print. 
The  occasion  was  a  great  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation meeting  upon  Penenden  Heath, 
where  one  Lalor  Sheil  intended  to  deliver 
an  oration  which  he  had  prepared,  but  to 
which  the  audience  would  not  listen.  He 
had,  however,  previously  been  careful  to 
send  copies  of  his  speech  to  the  important 
public  journals,  where  it  duly  appeared, 
as  is  chronicled  in  the  poem.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  verses : 

IRISH  MELODY. 

Air'^"The  Minstrel  Boy," 
Mister  Sheil  into  Kent  has  gone, 

On  Penenden  Heath  you'll  find  him; 
Nor  think  you  that  he  came  alone, 

There's  Doctor  Doyle  behind  him. 
'^en  of  Kent,''  said  this  little  man, 
"If  you  hate  Emancipation, 
You're  a  set  of  fools":  he  then  began 
A  "cut  and  dry"  oration. 

He  strove  to  speak,  but  the  men  of  Kent 

Began  a  grievous  shouting, 
When  out  of  his  wagon  the  little  man  went. 

And  put  a  stop  to  his  spouting. 
"What  Uiough  these  heretics  heard  me  not," 

Quoth  he  to  his  friend  canonical; 
"My  speech  is  safe  in  the  Times,  I  wot. 
And  eke  in  the  Morning  Chronicle" 


published  there,  called  The  Snob.  The 
opinion  has  been  expressed  that  he  con- 
tributed to  No.  3,  dated  April  23,  but 
the  earliest  contribution  which  can  be 
positively  identified  as  from  his  pen  was 
"Timbuctoo,"  which  appeared  in  No.  4, 
dated  April  30,  1829.  This  is  the  piece 
that  Mrs.  Ritchie  states  was  her  father's 
first  appearance  in  print.  As  is  well 
known,  "Timbuctoo"  was  given  out  by 
the  authorities  as  the  subject  that  year  of 
poems  to  be  presented  in  competition  for 
the  Chancellor's  medal.    As  is  also  well 
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Though  the  above  verses  have  been 
more  than  once  quoted  by  biographers 
since  the  publication  in  1864  of  Thack- 
eray the  Humourist  and  Man  of  Letters, 
Mrs.  Ritchie  does  not  seem  to  pve  them 
credence,  and  states,  in  reprintmg  "Tim- 
buctob"  (one  of  Thackeray's  contribu- 
tions to  The  Snob,  which  will  next  be 
spoken  of),  that  this  was  her  father's 
first  appearance  in  print. 

Thackeray  went  to  Cambridge  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1829,  and  seems  to  have  imme- 
diately obtained  entrance  into  the  literary 
circle  and  to  have  begun  his  real  work 
by  contributing  to  a  little  weekly  paper 


known,  the  prize  was  won  by    Alfred 
Tennyson.    Thackeray's  article  begins : 

To  the  Editor  of  "The  Snob." 

Sir:  Though  your  name  be  "Snob,"  I 
trust  you  will  not  refuse  this  tiny  "Poem  of  a 
Gownsman,"  which  was  unluckily  not  finished 
on  the  day  appointed  for  delivery  of  the  sev- 
eral copies  of  verses  on  Timbuctoo.  I  thought. 
Sir,  it  would  be  a  pity  that  such  a  poem  should 
be  lost  to  the  world ;  and  conceiving  The  Snob 
to  be  the  most  widely  circulated  periodical  in 
Europe,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  submitting 
it  for  insertion  or  approbation. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

T. 
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KING     GLUMPUS; 


AN  INTERLUDE 


IN  ONE  ACT. 


[ForprivBto  dmilatloD  on^.] 


LONDON: 
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We  shall  not  reprint  the  poem  nor  its 
learned  notes,  but  will  only  call  attention 
to  the  recent  fulfUment  of  a  prophecy 
made  in  the  following  lines : 
The  day  shall  come  when  Albion's  self  shall 

fed 
Stern  Afric's  wrath,  and  writhe  'neath  Afric's 

steel. 

In  a  letter  to  his  mother,  dated  May  17, 
1829,  Thackeray  wrote:  "A  'poem  of 
mine'  hath  appeared  in  a  weekly  period- 
ical here  published,  and  called  The  Snob. 
I  will  bring  it  home  with  me."  And  far- 
ther on  in  the  same  letter  he  says: 
"Timbuctoo'  received  much  laud.  I 
could  not  help  finding  out  that  I  was  very 
fond  of  this  same  praise.  The  men  knew 
not  the  author,  but  praised  the  poem. 
How  eagerly  I  sucked  it  in  I  'All  is  van- 
ity.'" 

Another  letter  says :  "The  Snob  goeth 
on  prosperously.  I  have  put  'Genevieve' 
into  it  with  a  little  alteration."  This 
refers  to  the  verses  "To  Genevieve," 
signed  "A  Literary  Snob,"  which  ap- 
peared in  No.  6  of  the  paper,  dated  May 
14.  Mr.  Melville  in  his  new  Life  of 
Thackeray  curiously  miscalls  these  the 
"Guinivere  verses." 


There  are  numerous  other  references 
to  the  little  paper  in  his  letters  home 
about  this  time.  On  May  23  he  wrote: 
"On  Monday  night  myself  and  the  editor 
of  The  Snob  sat  down  to  write  The  Snob 
for  next  Thursday.  We  began  at  nine 
and  finished  at  two;  but  I  was  so  afflicted 
with  laughter  during  our  attempts  that  I 
came  away  quite  ill."  On  May  29  he 
wrote:  "The  Snob  goeth  on  and  pros- 
pereth.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  my  wit, 
in  the  shape  of  an  advertisement  therein 
inserted : 

"SroNEY  Sussex  College.— Wanted,  a  few 
freshmen.  Apply  at  the  Butteries,  where  the 
smallest  contributions  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived." 

In  another  letter  he  wrote:  "I  think 
after  the  vacation  we  shall  set  up  a  re- 
spectable periodical  here.  I  shall  have 
four  months  to  write  for  it!" 

The  Snob  ran  through  eleven  numbers 
only.  With  the  preliminary  pages,  after- 
ward published,  a  complete  set  of  the  lit- 
tle paper  consists  of  title,  dedication, 
preface  and  index,  pages  i.-x.,  and  text, 
pages  1-64.  Each  number  was  printed 
on  tinted  paper  of  various  colours.  All 
the  numbers  which  I  have  seen  have 
"Vol.  I."  in  the  upper  left-hand  comer. 
It  is  probable  that  the  earliest  copies,  at 
least  of  the  first  number,  were  without 
this  statement,  as  in  the  preface  it  is 
stated  that  "when  the  first  number  of  this 
periodical  was  subjected  to  the  criticism 
of  the  public,  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  editors  even  to  have  published  a 
second."  Each  of  the  numbers  ran 
through  several  editions,  or  at  least  the 
wording  as  to  edition  was  changed.  It 
has  been  stated  that  the  words,  "Second 
Edition,"  "Third  Edition,"  etc.,  were  a 
part  of  the  humour  of  the  periodical,  and 
th^t  there  were  no  copies  without  them. 
Mr.  David  Bowes,  however,  pointed  out 
in  a  letter  to  the  Athenaeum  in  1887  that 
the  set  in  the  Cambridge  Free  Library  is 
all  without  statement  as  to  edition,  and 
therefore  all  first  editions.  In  his  letter 
he  gave  a  list  of  the  editions  of  each  num- 
ber which  he  had  seen.  I  have  since  seen 
a  number  of  variations,  including  several 
numbers  of  the  first  edition,  together 
with  three  variations  tmknown  to  him 
then.  The  various  editions  of  the  same 
number  were  generally  printed  from  the 
same  types,  but  in  more  than  one  case 
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the  types  were  apparently  all  reset.  The 
list  of  editions,  the  existence  of  which  is 
verified,  now  seems  to  be  as  follows : 


THE 


Number. 

Editions  Noted. 

I 

2 

4 

5 

2 

3 

3 

2 

4 

2 

5       . 

2 

6 

5 

6 

7 

2 

8 

2 

9 

2 

3 

ID 

2 

3 

II 

2 

3 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Thackeray, 
in  one  of  the  letters  quoted  above,  said 
that  there  was  intention  to  set  up  a  "re- 
spectable periodical''  after  the  vacation. 
The  intention  was  probably  grander  than 
the  realisation,  as  when  the  new  period- 
ical appeared  it  was  on  the  same  lines  as 
The  Snob,  Its  title  was  The  Gownsman, 
formerly  called  "The  Snob"  a  Literary 
and  Scientific  Journal,  now  conducted  by 
Members  of  the  University.  Vol.  II. 
This  ran  through  seventeen  numbers, 
and  a  complete  copy,  with  the  prelim- 
inary pages,  consists  of  title,  dedication, 
preface  and  index,  pages  i.-x.,  and  text, 
pages  1-138. 

Just  how  much  of  The  Gownsman 
Thackeray  wrote  does  not  seem  to  be 
known.  His  lifelong  friend,  Edward 
FitzGerald,  said  that  his  contributions 
were  signed©.  In  No.  2,  so  signed,  ap- 
peared: 

MODERN  SONGS.— No.  5. 
Air-^'Td  be  a  Butterfly/' 
rd  be  a  tadpole,  bom  in  a  puddle, 
Wbere  dead  cats,  and  drains,  and  water  rats 
meet; 
There  under  a  stone  I  so  snugly  would  cuddle 
With  some  other  tad  which  was  pretty  and 
sweet 
rd  never  seek  my  poor  brains  for  to  muddle 
With  thinking  why  I  had  no  toes  to  my 
feet; 
But  under  a  stone  I  so  snugly  would  cuddle 
With  some  other  tad  as   was  pretty  and 
sweet 

If  I  could  borrow  the  wand  of  a  fairy, 
I'd  be  a  fish  and  have  beautiful  fins— 
But  yet  in  this  puddle  I'm  deanly  and  airy, 
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I'm  washed  by  the  waters  and  cool'd  by  the 
winds! 
Fish  in  a  pond  must  be  watchful  and  wary, 
Or  boys  will  catch  them  with  worms  and 
hooked  pins, 
ril  be  a  tadpole,  cleanly  and  airy. 
Washed  by  the  waters  and  wiped  by  the 
winds. 

What  though  you  tell  me  each    black    little 
rover 

Dies  in  the  sun  when  the  puddle  is  dry — 
Do  you  not  think  that  when  it's  all  over 

With  my  best  friends  I'll  be  happy  to  die? 
Some   may   turn   toads   with   great   speckled 
bellies, 

Swim  in  the  gutter  or  spit  on  the  road ; 
I'll  stay  a  tadpole,  and  not,  like  them  fellers. 

Be  one  day  a  tad  and  the  other  a  toad! 

A  few  years  ago  a  slightly  different 
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version  of  this  touching  poem,  in  Thack- 
eray's own  autograph,  was  discovered  in 
an  album.  We  reproduce  the  first  and 
second  stanzas  of  it. 

Full  sets  of  these  two  little  periodicals 
are  very  rare,  and,  entirely  on  account  of 
Thackeray's  connection  with  them,  they 
command  extremely  high  prices.  In 
1896  a  complete  set  of  The  Snob  and 
The  Gownsman  brought  £125  at  auction. 

No  other  perfect  set  has,  we  believe, 
been  sold  at  auction  since,  but  consider- 
ably higher  sums  have  been  paid  at  pri- 
vate sale. 

Early  in  1836  Thackeray  ventured  to 
put  upon  the  market  a  series  of  plates 
illustrating  the  history  of  an  aged  ballet 
girl,  "Zephyr,"  and  her  companion, 
"Flore."  There  were  eight  folio  plates 
enclosed  in  a  paper  wrapper,  on  the  first 
page  of  which,  also  engraved,  was  the 
title:  Flore  et  Ziphyr:  Ballet  Mytho- 
logique.  Par  Theophtle  Wagstaif.  They 
were  drawn  on  stone  by  Edward  Morton, 
printed  by  Graff  and  Soret,  and  pub- 
lished (simultaneously,  we  presume)  in 
London  by  J.  Mitchell,  and  in  Paris  by 
Rittner  and  Goupil.  Each  plate  bears 
the  monogram  of  the  W.  and  T.  inter- 
laced. Probably  but  few  were  printed, 
and  the  thing  could  not  have  been  a  suc- 
cess. It  is  now,  however,  very  rare, 
copies  having  sold  at  auction  in  1894  for 
£56  and  £99.  None  seem  since  to  have 
come  upon  the  auction  market. 

The  next  year  there  was  printed  "for 
private  circulation  only"  a  little  inter- 
lude. King  Glumpus,  the  drawings  for 
which  were  certainly  by  Thackeray,  and 
the  text  of  which  was  probably  by  him, 
though  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
absolutely  proven.  This  was  reprinted 
in  The  Bookman  for  December,  1898, 
and  the  illustrations  reproduced.  A  fac- 
simile of  the  title-page  is  here  presented. 
Only  four  or  five  copies  of  the  little  book 
seem  to  be  known,  one  being  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  and  three  in  private  collec- 
tions in  this  country. 

Though  for  several  years  Thackeray 
had  been  contributing  humorous  or 
satirical  and  literary  articles  to  several 
periodicals,  none  were  collected  in  book 
form  until  1838.  It  was  then  left  to  an 
enterprising  firm  of  Philadelphia  pub- 
lishers, Carey  and  Hart,  to  bring  together 
and  reprint  a  series  of  his  contributions 
to  Fraser^s  Magazine.    It  is  not  probable 


that  they  even  knew  the  authorship  of  the 
pieces,  much  less  probable  that  they 
secured  his  permission  to  reprint  them. 
This  little  volume,  The  Yellowplush  Cor- 
respondence, was  a  small  i2mo,  bound  in 
grey  boards  with  paper  label  pasted  on 
the  back.  It  is,  strictly  speaking,  Thack- 
eray's first  book.  It  comprises  title-page 
and  text,  pages  13-238.  It  was  prob- 
ably the  intention  of  tfie  publisher  when 
he  began  the  book  to  print  a  table  of  con- 
tents and  other  prefatory  matter  to  fill 
out  the  missing  numbers  in  the  pagina- 
tion. For  some  reason  these  seem  never 
to  have  been  printed.  A  blank  leaf  com- 
pletes the  last  signature.  The  matter  in 
the  book  was  divided  into  eight  sections, 
corresponding  to  their  publication  in  the 
numbers  of  Fraser^s  Magazine  for 
November,  1837,  and  January  to  July, 
1838.  The  following  are  the  titles  of  the 
sections : 

No.  I.  Fashnable  Fax  and  Polite 
Annygoats. 

No.  II.    Miss  Shum's  Husband. 

No.  III.    Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

No.  IV.  Skimmings  from  the  Dairy 
of  George  IV. 

No.  V.    Foring  Parts. 

No.  VI.  Mr.  Deuceace  at  Paris. 
Chapters  I.  to  IV. 

No.  VII.  Mr.  Deuceace  at  Paris. 
Chapters  V.  to  VII. 

No:  VIII.  The  End  of  Mr.  Deuceace's 
History.    Chapters  VIII.  to  X. 

The  final  chapter,  "Mr.  Ydlowplush's 
Ajeu,"  which  appeared  in  a  later  number 
of  Fraser's,  was  not  included  in  the  vol- 
ume. This  material,  with  more  of  similar 
character,  was  collected  by  Thackeray 
himself,  and  published  as  Comic  Tales 
and  Sketches  in  1841.  The  original  Phil- 
adelphia edition  is  very  rare,  a  copy  hav- 
ing been  sold  at  auction  in  Boston  in  1897 
for  $65.  When  English  collectors  real- 
ise that  this  is  an  important  and  genuine 
"first  edition"  of  Thackeray,  it  will  bring 
as  many  potmds  then  as  it  does  dollars 
now.  It  is  omitted  in  most  of  tfie  bibliog- 
raphies of  the  author's  writings,  including 
the  extended  one  appended  to- Mr.  Mel- 
ville's new  Life.  It  is  probable  that  there 
are  copies  in  more  than  one  American 
library  whose  owners  suppose  the  book 
is  only  an  "American  reprint"  of  no 
value.  The  Bookman  would  be  glad  to 
learn  of  the  existence  of  copies. 

Luther  S.  Livingston, 
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lOZARTS  music  has 
always  had  a  very 
slender  hold  upon 
the  public  of  New 
York.  In  Germany 
the  affection  of  the 
musical  public  ex- 
tends to  the  Entfuh- 
rung  aus  dem  Serail, 
Der  Schauspieldirektor,  Cost  fan  tutte 
and  others,  in  addition  to  Don  Gio- 
vanni, Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,  and  Die  Zau- 
berHoie,  which  alone  are  known  on  this 
side  of  the  water.  The  reverential  spirit 
in  which  Wagner's  works  arc  treated  has 
resulted  in  a  tendency  to  reproduce 
other  great  operas  in  accordance  with,  the 
intentions  of  the  composer.  This  move- 
ment has  especially  affected  Mozart, 
whose  operas,  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  have  been  given  in  Munich 
with  extreme  care.  This  has  resulted  in 
a  marked  revival  of  general  interest,  and, 
as  might  be  expected,  in  emulation  in 
other  opera  houses.  In  common  with 
other  cities.  New  York  has  been  stim- 
ulated, and  there  have  been  announce- 
ments of  a  Mozart  cycle,  which,  however, 
would  only  include  the  three  operas  al- 
ready known  here.  In  view  of  this,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  know  exactly  how 
the  latest  and  complete  versions  differ 
from  those  hitherto  accepted. 

In  Munich  Herr  von  Possart,  who  is 
primarily  responsible  for  the  Mozart  re- 
vival, has  insisted  above  all  things  on  ab- 
solute fidelity  to  the  composer's  original 
intentions.  In  many  cases  Mozart's  good 
nature  led  him  to  write  additional  arias 
when  singers  approached  him  with 
friendly  importunity.  This  was  against 
his  better  judgment,  for  he  himself  de- 
dared  that  the  changes  and  additions  that 
they  forced  him  to  make  in  the  Vienna 
representations  did  not  add  to  his  work 
in  the  least.  In  the  course  of  the  century 
the  operas  had  suffered  great  condensa- 
tions and  mutilations.  Every  manager 
gave  them  according  to  his  own  con- 
venience, rather  than  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  text.  The  Mu- 
nich manager  determined  to  under- 
take a  thorough  restoration,  and  called 
in  to  assist  him  the  best  scholarship  and 
knowledge    he    could    find.      Professor 


Fliiggen  was  entrusted  with  the  scenery 
and  costiunes,  and,  among  others,  the 
music  was  given  to  Herr  Levi,  of  Bey- 
reuth  fame.  The  original  form,  in,  all 
cases  where  possible,  was  restored.  In 
the  Nozze  the  variations  are  not  very 
important :  they  chiefly  deal  with  the  rec- 
itative, which  is  restored  in  extenso. 
Both  this  opera  and  Don  Giovanni  are 
reduced  to  their  proper  proportions  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  people  on  the 
stage  and  in  the  orchestra.  The  above 
authorities  very  properly  maintain  that 
these  two  operas  are  intended  for  a  small 
theatre  and  not  for  a  large  opera  house, 
where  ballets,  military  music  and  im- 
mense ensembles  are  appropriate.  The 
audience  must  be  near  enough  to  have  an 
intimate  relation  with  the  personages  of 
the  drama,  to  note  their  facial  expres- 
sions and  to  enjoy  the  slightest  nuances 
in  the  music  and  acting.  The  orchestra, 
too,  must  be  a  small  one,  so  as  to  balance 
and  never  overpower  the  singing.  In  the 
original  score,  according  to  Mozart's 
own  directions,  the  orchestra  for  Don 
Giovanni  consists  of  twenty-six  mu- 
sicians: four  first  violins,  four  second 
violins,  two  violas,  one  violoncello,  two 
double-basses,  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two 
trumpets  and  one  kettledrum.  To-day 
Don  Giovanni's  orchestra  generally  con- 
sists of  twenty-six  men  for  the  strings 
alone ! 

The  instrumentation  is  faithfully  fol- 
lowed, especially  with  regard  to  the  use 
of  the  brass.  The  entrance  of  the  spectre 
at  Don  Giovanni's  supper-party  is  aJways 
accompanied  by  a  dread  blast  of  the 
trombones.  This  is  inadmissible,  as  in 
Mozart's  original  manuscript  no  trom- 
bones are  written  for  the  orchestra. 
They  accompany  only  the  few  words  of 
the  Commandante  in  the  churchyard 
scene,  and,  even  then,  only  on  the  stage. 
The  original,  moreover,  has  only  two 
choruses:  that  of  the  peasant  wedding 
guests  on  the  entrance  of  Masetto  and 
Zerlina,  and  the  final  chorus  of  the  in- 
visible demons.  The  famous  "Liberty 
chorus"  was  originally  only  a  septet,  but 
when  managers  began  to  multiply  the 
orchestra  the  singers  complained  that 
they  could  not  make  themselves  heard. 
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and,  therefore,  this  finale  of  the  first  act 
was  fortified  by  the  addition  of  all  the 
guests.  At  the  beginning  of  this  finale 
the  chorus  of  servants,  which  is  very 
rarely  given,  was  originally  a  quartet. 
The  duet  between  Zerlina  and  Leporello, 
which  was  one  of  the  composer's  later 
additions,  is  now  omitted  because  it  gives 
these  two  minor  characters  undue  prom- 
inence. In  the  ordinary  acting  versions 
so  much  of  the  recitative  has  been 
omitted  as  to  leave  the  course  of  the  ac- 
tion in  a  very  ambiguous  state.  As  now 
completely  restored,  the  musical  drama  is 
entirely  clear  and  logical  and  improved  in 
every  way.  The  characters  assume  their 
proper  proportions,  Donna  Elvira,  for  in- 
stance, towering  above  Zerlina. 

The  costumes  and  scenery  have  been 
carefully  treated.  It  was  felt  that  it 
would  not  do  to  represent  the  work  with 
the  detailed  features  of  Mozart's  own 
time,  big  wigfs  and  hoop-skirts  being  an 
artistic  stumbling-block.  Rococo  cos- 
tume has  been  adopted,  and  considerable 
Spanish  local  colour  is  insisted  upon. 
For  example,  Elvira  in  the  original  is  "a 
lady  from  Burgos."  She  therefore  enters 
in  a  sedan-chair  with  attendants,  and  fol- 
lowed by  pack-mules  with  her  luggage, 
and  on  one  of  which  is  her  maid,  who  is 
afterward  instrumental  in  getting  Don 
Giovanni  into  trouble. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  New  Yorkers 
to  remember  that  the  autfior  of  both  of 
these  operas.  Da  Ponte,  lived  for  many 
years  in  New  York,  and  finally  died  here 
in  1838.  He  was  present  when  Don 
Giovanni  was  first  performed  in  New 
York  on  May  23,  1826,  by  the  Gardas, 
and  received  a  great  ovation,  especially 
from  the  women,  many  of  whom  were  his 
own  pupils  in  Italian.  Besides  teaching 
that  language  privately,  he  was  a  profes- 
sor in  Columbia  College. 

However,  it  is  in  Die  Zauberfldte  that 
we  find  the  greatest  changes  in  treat- 
ment. The  new  conception  makes  of  this 
a  serious  musical  drama  with  a  logical 
sequence  of  events  and  a  moral  lesson. 
According  to  this  view,  it  is  really  an 
allegory  of  the  ceaseless  struggle  be- 
tween light  and  darkness,  good  and  evil, 
with  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  former 
and  destruction  of  tfie  latter.  The 
Munich  authorities  take  Schikaneder's 
mysteries  very  seriously.  It  is  interest- 
ing also  to  note  that  Ferdinand  David 


said  that  only  a  Freemason  could  appre- 
ciate the  true  significance  of  the  opera, 
and  cited  the  great  chords  played  by  the 
trombones  at  the  end  of  the  first  part  of 
the  overture  and  in  the  first  scene  in  the 
second  Act  as  enunciating  a  symbol 
which  the  initiated  could  not  fail  to  com- 
prehend. Perhaps  the  new  view  can  best 
be  shown  by  a  risunU  of  the  restored 
text. 

Tamino,  a  European  prince,  has  come 
to  Eg)rpt  to  learn  the  mysteries,  the  fame 
of  which  has  reached  him.  One  day, 
while  hunting,  a  monstrous  serpent  ter- 
rifies his  attendants,  who  leave  him  to 
fight  it  single-handed.  Having  shot  his 
last  arrow,  he  flees  and  sees  a  door  in  the 
rock.  He  frantically  beats  against  it  and 
is  swooning  with  fright  of  die  pursuing 
monster,  when  the  door  opens  and  three 
veiled  Ladies  issue  and  lull  the  reptile. 
The  serpent,  of  course,  is  an  agent  of  the 
powers  of  darkness,  who  require  Ta- 
mino's  services.  In  the  course  of  conver- 
sation he  learns  of  the  abduction  of  the 
daughter  of  the  sovereign  of  his  timely 
preservers.  Her  picture  is  shown  to  him, 
and  he  is  so  charmed  that  he  vows  to 
rescue  her.  In  the  meantime  he  has  been 
joined  by  a  fantastic  personage,  who  is 
bird-catcher-in-ordinary  to  the  Qneitn  of 
Night.  The  scene,  suddenly  changing, 
shows  a  dark,  starry  vault,  from  which 
the  Queen  gently  floats  downward  on 
the  moon's  crescent.  She  strengthens 
Tamino's  determination,  and  promises 
him  great  rewards.  Then  she  vanishes. 
The  three  Ladies  give  the  hero  a  magic 
flute  to  protect  him  in  danger,  and  a 
magic  Glockenspiel  to  the  bird-catcher, 
who  must  be  his  attendant  on  his  quest. 
They  also  inform  them  that  three  winged 
Youths  will  be  their  guides. 

This  abode  of  darkness  is  only  sep- 
arated from  the  realm  of  the  abductor, 
Sarastro,  by  a  canal  and  a  palm  g^ove. 
Sarastro  is  at  once  priest  and  king  after 
the  order  of  Melchizedek.  When  Tamino 
arrives  he  sees  on  one  side  the  royal 
palace  and  on  the  other  the  three  temples 
of  Wisdom,  Nature  and  Reason.  Tamino 
is  led  thus  far  by  the  three  Genii,  who 
encourage  him  and  depart.  He  is  suc- 
cessively refused  entrance  to  the  three 
temples  by  unseen  voices.  On  being 
asked  what  he  wants  he  replies :  "Love 
and  Virtue."  The  reply  is  that  he  will 
never  find  them  as  long  as  his  heart  is 
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filled  with  death  and  vengeance.  He 
answers,  **Only  revenge  against  the 
wicked.*'  "The  wicked  are  not  to  be 
found  here!''  "Rut,"  he  urges,  "Sarastro 
rules  here!"  Although  incredulous,  he 
learns  that  Sarastro  rules  in  the  temple  of 


Wisdom.  In  that  case  he  will  go,  for 
Sarastro  he  hates,  and  he  states  the 
reasons.  The  Speaker  informs  him 
that  Sarastro  will  make  everything 
clear  when  friendship  leads  Tamino  into 
the    sanctuary.    In    the    meantime    the 


"die  ZAUBERFLOTE,"    ACT   I.      ENTRANCE    OF   SARASTRO. 

♦These  illustrations  are  supplied  by  Herr  von  Possart. 
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hero's  follower,  Papageno,  has  found  the 
beautiful  Pamina,  and  brings  her  to 
Tamino.  The  Moor,  in  whose  charge  she 
is,  pursues  her,  and  is  about  to  take  her 
back  again  in  bonds,  when  Sarastro  en- 
ters in  his  car  drawn  by  Hons.  He  is  re- 
turning from  the  hunt,  and  some  of  his 
attendants  are  mounted  upon  camels  and 


elephants,  while  others  follow  on  foot, 
bearing  the  spoils  of  the  chase,  consisting 
of  tigers,  alligators  and  jackals.  The 
priests  issue  from  their  temples  on  the 
one  side  and  courtiers  from  the  palace  on 
the  other  to  greet  the  monarch,  who  ap- 
pears only  at  noon,  as  the  Queen  of 
Night    appears    only    under     midnight 


DIE  ZAUBERFLOTE,      ACT   II. 


TAMINO  IN   THE  LIONS    VAULT. 
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skies.  Sarastro  hears  from  Pamina's  lips 
the  story  of  her  flight  from  the  Moor, 
but  he  refuses  to  allow  her  to  return  to 
her  mother.  He  will  take  the  two  young 
lovers  under  his  charge;  they  must  be 
purified.  The  priests  cover  their  heads 
with  veils ;  Pamina  is  g^ven  into  the  care 


of  the  Egyptian  ladies;  and  Tamino  and 
Papageno  are  escorted  into  the  "Temple 
of  Wisdom"  by  the  priests  to  await  their 
trials.     Sarastro  enters  the  palace. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  Act 
we  learn  from  Sarastro  that  Tamino  will 
issue  victoriously  through  his  trials,  and, 


"NOZZE  DI   FIGARO,"    ACT    III.        THE   COUNTESS    AND   S 
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"tearing  off  his  veil  of  darkness,  he  will 
look  upon  the  light;"  that  knowing 
Pamina  was  destined  for  Tamino,  Saras- 
tro  stole  her  from  her  mother;  and  that 
the  Queen  of  Night  has  determined  to 
destroy  his  temple.  The  Speaker  and 
Priests  are  instructed  with  regard  to 
Tamino's  trials.  Silence  is  enjoined  for 
the  first  trial,  and  after  the  Speaker  and 
Priests  leave  Tamino,  who  has  assured 
them  of  his  eagerness  to  learn  wisdom 
with  Pamina  as  his  reward,  and  Papa- 
geno,  the  child  of  nature,  who  refused  to 
be  initiated,  the  latter  receive  a  visit  from 


the  three  Ladies,  who,  as  emissaries  of 
the  Queen  of  Night,  attempt  to  regain 
power  over  them;  but  the  voices  of  the 
initiated  (within)  banish  these  agents  of 
evil,  and  they  sink  into  the  earth. 

Tamino  passes  through  various  trials, 
including  one  to  prove  his  courage.  At 
the  Door  of  Terror,  before  which  stand 
two  fantastic  men  in  black  armour  and 
flaming  helmets,  he  is  joined  by  Pamina, 
who  tells  him  to  play  upon  his  magic 
flute,  and  explains  that  the  wood  of 
which  it  was  made  was  cut  by  her  father 
from  a  thousand-year-old  oak  in  an  au- 
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spicious    hour.     The    lovers    enter    the 
Door  of  Terror,  pass  through  Fire,  a  Ser- 
pent's Grotto,  and  Water,  and  arrive  at 
the  entrance  to  the  "Temple  of  Wisdom." 
Once  again  the  Queen  of  Night,  accom- 
panied by  her  three  Ladies  and    Mon- 
ostatos,  attempts  Sarastro's  life,  but  they 
perish  before  the  dazzling  ray  of  light 
that  pierces  through  the  door.    As  these 
evil  characters  sink  "into  eternal  night," 
the  walls  open,  revealing 
the  brilliant  Temple  of  the 
Sun.    Heretofore  men  and 
women,  initiated  and  pro- 
fane, including  Papageno 
and  Papagena,  were  min- 
gled in  this  closing  scene. 
In     the    Munich    version 
Sarastro  stands  at  the  al- 
tar with  his  Priests,  while 
the  three  Youths  lead  in 
Tamino   and   Pamina,   in 
sacerdotal  robes.    Pamina 
merely   comes  before  the 
high  altar  to  be  married. 
As  no  women  are  admitted 
into    the    sanctuary,    the 
necessary     sopranos     and 
altos  are  clad  as  priests. 
The  short  scene  in  which 
we  take  farewell  of  Papa- 
geno and  Papagena,  which 
follows     the     Fire     and 
Water  trials,  allows  Ta- 
mino and  Pamina  time  to 
put  on  their  temple  gar- 
ments. 

One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant restorations  of  the 
text  is  a  short  dialogue  in 
the  second  Act  between 
the  Queen  of  Night  and 
Pamina.  It  gives  us  the 
keynote  to  the  whole 
drama.  We  learn  from 
the  Queen's  own  lips  that 
her  husband  when  dying 
bequeathed  to  Sarastro  a 
talisman  that  renders  its  possessor  omnipo- 
tent. This  circle,  formed  of  seven  rays  of 
the  sun,  which  Sarastro  is  now  wearing 
on  his  breast,  she  wishes  to  recover,  al- 
though her  husband  told  her  that  it  could 
belong  only  to  a  man,  and  that  she  "would 
be  lost  if  she  tried  to  penetrate  into  mys- 
teries which  the  mind  of  woman  is  unable 
to  grasp."  In  the  original  score  this 
dialogue  precedes  the  difficult  aria  "Der 


Holle  Rache,"  but,  out  of  consideration 
for  the  singer,  the  new  editors  allow  the 
aria  to  come  first,  and  after  telling  this 
story  to  Pamina  and  giving  her  a  dagger, 
bidding  her  kill  Sarastro  and  win  back  the 
talisman,  the  Queen  of  Night  sinks  into 
her  dark  realm.  To  this  outburst  of  rage 
and  cry  for  vengeance,  Sarastro's  noble 
cavatina,  "In  these  holy  halls  revenge  is 
unknown,"  which  succeeds  it,  brings  the 


SEMBRICH   AS   QUEEN      OF   NIGHT. 

Strife  of  good  and  evil  into  strong  con- 
trast. According  to  the  Munich  version, 
the  entire  action  passes  in  Egypt,  and  the 
characters,  with  the  exception  of  Ta- 
mino, Pamina  (required  by  Schikaneder 
to  have  blonde  hair  and  red  lips),  Mono- 
statos  (who  is  a  Moor),  and  the  Queen 
of  Night,  are  Egyptian.  The  interior  of 
Sarastro's  palace  is  furnished  in  the  rich- 
est Egyptian  style,  wy^b^yKe^^0J®btend 
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the  beautifully  lighted  hall  within  the  rangement  of  the  hair,  have  received  care- 
temple  and  the  vaults  are  decorated  after  ful  attention,  and  all  the  animals,  whicli 
Egyptian  wall-paintings.  In  the  scene  so  frequently  appear  in  this  opera,  are 
showing  the  ceremony  of  the  mysteries  introduced  with  proper  effect.  In 
in  the  second  Act  the  Priests  as  they  sing  Munich  the  difficult  trial  scenes  are  made 
their  three-part  chorus.  "O  Isis  und  simple  by  means  of  revolving  scenery. 
Osiris,"  are  required  to  stand  in  the  form  The  new  interpretation  of  The  Magic 
of  a  triangle — a  position  which  gives  a  Flute,  which  has  become  one  of  the  most 
special  effect,  desired  by  both  Mozart  and  popular  operas  of  the  time  in  Germany, 
his  librettist.  The  chorus  which  Schik-  therefore  renders  the  long-scorned  hodge- 
aneder  provided  at  the  first  performance  podge  of  buffoonery,  priestcraft  and  sen- 
of  this  opera  consisted  of  eighteen  priests  timent  a  logical  drama  and  quite  modem 
— six  men  forming  each  gide  of  the  tri-  enough  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
angle.  The  costumes,  of  course,  as  well  most  pronounced  lover  of  symbolism, 
as  the  tints  of  complexion  and  the  ar-  Esther  Singleton. 


TOCERTAIN  CONSERVATIVES. 

Why  this  tempest  in  a  teapot?     Why  this  much  ado  for  naught? 
Why  this  worry  lest  some  literary  wares  be  cheaply  bought? 

Our  Few  Books  lie  at  our  elbow,  then  what  matters  it  to  us 
If  the  Average  Reader's  stock  of  books  is  multitudinous  ? 

If  the  publishers  are  issuing  editions  large  and  cheap, 

'Tis  because  the  Average  Reader  will  not  pay  the  prices  steep. 

We  should  smile  on  them  benignly  and  feel  very  glad  indeed ; 
For  when  books  were  rare  and  costly,  these  same  people  didn't  read. 

And  I  think  that  the  Enlightened  surely  ought  to  understand 
That  the  Cheapening  Process  came  to  meet  a  Popular  Demand. 

Just  as  in  all  other  branches  imitators  imitate — 

Since  we  eat  with  sterling  silver,  must  there  be  no  triple  plate? 

We  may  have  a  clever  chef,  yet  some  there  be  who  use  canned  soups, — 
Though  we  own  a  rare  Bacchante  there's  demand  for  Rogers'  Groups. 

And  there  is  no  use  in  talking  to  our  Unenlightened  Friend, 
If  he  has  the  Cheap  Book  habit,  nothing  can  his  fate  forfend. 

'Tis  the  manner  not  the  matter  that  is  cheapened,  for  there  be 
Fausts  for  thirty-seven  cents  and  Rubaiyats  for  twenty-three. 

And  the  Average  Reader  buys  them  at  a  large  Department  Store, 
Next  day  delivered  carriage  free  at  his  suburban  door. 

But  what  is  this  to  us?     What  boots  it  with  incessant  care 
To  try  to  change  the  leopard's  spots?    It  isn't  our  affair. 

And  if  our  neighbour's  cheapened  books  are  cheapening  his  cheap  brain, 
It  only  proves  all  efforts  to  reform  him  would  be  vain. 

We  Enlightened  will  continue  as  of  yore  to  buy  our  books, 
Not  The  Handy  Gimcrack  Series,  nor  editions  de  luxe; 

But  with  calm  discrimination  we  will  buy  the  books  we  need, 
And  our  brains  will  not  be  cheapened  as  absorbedly  we  read. 
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I  HE  type,  we  might  say 
also  the  prototype, 
of  the  Boulevard 
papers  is  Le  Figaro. 
It  was  created  in 
1854  by  H.  de  Ville- 
messant.  But  it  was 
then,  and  it  remained 
for  no  less  than 
tw^elve  years,  a  weekly  paper.  The  near- 
est approach  we  can  find 
in  New  York  journalism 
to  what  Le  Figaro  was 
then  is  Town  Topics.  Le 
Figaro  soon  had  a  rival 
on  the  same  field  in  Le 
Nain  Jaune.  Both  papers 
had  to  steer  entirely  clear 
of  politics.  The  legisla- 
tion of  the  time  did  not 
allow  the  publication  of 
a  political  sheet  without 
a  special  permit  from  the 
Government  and  a  rather 
lar^e  cash  deposit,  in- 
tended to  secure  in  ad- 
vance the  payment  of  any 
fine  which  might  be  im- 
posed upon  the  publica- 
tion for  violation  of  the 
press  laws.  Le  Figaro, 
therefore,  was  entirely 
given  up  to  personal  gos- 
sip, and  to  literary  and 
dramatic  matters.  Things 
went  on  in  this  way  until 
1866,  when  another  of 
his  ventures,  UEvH- 
ment,  having  come  to 
grief,  and  been  compelled 
by  the  Government  to 
suspend  publication. 
Villemessant  bethought 
himself  of  turning  Le 
Figaro  into  a  daily  paper. 
His  wittiest  contributor 
at  that  time  was  Henri 


Rochefort,  whose  name  was  just  begin- 
ning to  be  known.  Rochefort  contributed 
to  Le  Figaro  the  kind  of  articles  which 
is  called  Chronique.  The  Chroniqueur, 
who  has  multiplied  beyond  any  expec- 
tation since  that  time,  takes  up  any 
occurrence  of  politics  or  society  and 
writes  about  it  what  he  pleases.'*'^ What  is 
required  of  him  is  wit  and  sil^  and  of 
both  the  newspaper  public  was  just  begin- 
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ning  to  discover  that  Rochefort  had  an 
inexhaustible  fund.  He  then  claimed  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  politics.  His 
sole  object  was  to  amuse  the  boulevardier ; 
and,  in  fact,  Le  Figaro,  which  printed 
his  chroniques,  claimed  to  be  a  non- 
political  paper.  But,  alas!  Rochefort 
wrote  not  simply  about  the  boulevards 
and   the   theatres   and   the   state   of   the 


CASSAGNAC. 


weather  or  the  prospect  of  the  coming 
vintage,  he  also  had  something  to  say 
about  society  such  as  it  appeared  in 
official  circles  and  even  within  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  Imperial  palace  of  the 
Tuileries.  If  what  he  wrote  had  been 
of  a  laudatory  character,  no  trouble  would 
have  resulted.    If  he  had  simply  said  that 


the  ministers  were  the  most  generous  of 
men,  that  the  very  appearance  of  Napo- 
leon III.  made  you  feel  that  you  were  in 
the  presence  of  a  man  of  genius,  that  the 
Empress's  beauty  was  incomparable,  no 
one  in  officialdom  would  have  dreamed 
of  hinting  that  Le  Figaro  was  trespassing 
beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by  law  for 
the  non-political  periodicals.    But  Roche- 
,     fort,    though    far    froth 
being  then  the  bitter  and 
merciless     reviler     into 
whom  he  later  developed, 
found  more  to  blame  and 
satirise  than  to  applaud. 
And,  moreover,  if  he  had 
not   satirised,   he  would 
have  had  no  readers.   So 
Villemessant      was      in- 
1     formed  that  if  he  insisted 
on  publishing  such  arti- 
j     cles  as  were  contributed 
]     by  Rochefort,  his  paper 
'     would    be    considered    a 
I     political    sheet,    and    he 
I     must    comply    with    the 
I     law  relating  to  political 
publications,    and    espe- 
cially must  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government 
a  snug  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  as 
a  security  for  the  pay- 
ment  of    possible    fines. 
Villemessant     was     too 
shrewd  a  man  to  let  the 
occasion  slip.    His  paper 
was  riding  over  a  wave 
of  success;  he  was  not 
^     going  to  check  its  prog- 
ress.   Le  Figaro  became 
a     political     paper    and 
Rochefort    remained    its 
chroniqueur.     This  hap- 
pened in  1867. 

Needless   to   say   that 
the  public  was  intensely 
amused  by  this  duel  be- 
tween   the    Government 
and  a  plain  journalist.    But  really  Roche- 
fort's  antagonist   was  not   properly   the 
Government,  it  was  the  Court.     Left  to 
themselves,   the  ministers   would   gladly 
have  allowed  this  gamin  de  Paris  to  rail 
and  scoff  and  laugh.     The  boulevardier 
is  fickle,   he   soon  would  have  tired  of 
Rochefort   and    worshipped    some,  other 
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idol.  He  was  not  al- 
lowed to  do  so.  Some 
very  august  and  very  thin 
skins  had  been  scratched 
by  the  chroniqueur^s  pen, 
and  ministers  were  made  to  understand 
that  toleration  might  be  considered  a 
tacit  approval  of  the  awful  crime  of  Use- 
majestL  Villemessant  was  plainly  told 
that  Le  Figaro  must  part  with  Rochefort, 
or  else  the  paper  would  come  to  grief. 

Villemessant's  way  of  solving  the  diffi- 
culty was  absolutely  unique.  He  had 
made  the  Court  fed  how  annoying  Le 
Figaro  could  be  as  an  opposition  paper, 
and  he  named  his  terms  for  making  it 
a  supporter  of  the  Government ;  he  gave 
an  important  place  on  his  staff  to  a  very 
remarkable  journalist  by  the  name  of 
Jules  Richard,  who,  it  was  said,  drew  his 
salary  not  from  Le  Figaro's  treasury,  but 
from  the  State  Ministry.  As  for  Roche- 
fort,  he  left  Le  Figaro,  but  with  Ville- 
messant's help  he  started  La  Lanteme 
and  threw  off  all  restraint.  What  had  the 
Government  gained? 

The  Revolution  of  September  4,  1870, 
led  to  a  curious  change  in  the  attitude  of 
Le  Figaro,  and  soon  brought  about  the 
period  of  its  greatest  prosperity.  Sud- 
denly Villemessant  discovered  that  he 
was  a  Legitimist.  On  the  first  page  of 
his  paper  he  advocated  fidelity  to  France's 
time-honoured  traditions.  He  upheld  the 
Church  and  prayed  for  the  restoration  of 
the  throne.  On  the  other  pages  he  re- 
corded the  doings  of  the  world  of  pleas- 
ure. Morality  remained  near  the  entrance 
door,  as  in  a  cloak-room;  inside  it  was 
the  Bal  de  tOpira,  so  that  Le  Figaro  was 
soon  known  as  le  journal  des  grandes  et 
des  petites  dames,  du  grand  monde  et  du 
demi-monde. 
So  to  the  large  public  which  patronised 
'  his  paper  because  it  was  the  most  amus- 
ing of  the  Parisian  sheets,  Villemessant 
had  managed  to  add  the  rich,  titled  and 
ultra-religious  public  that  read  it  because 
it  was  Catholic  and  Royalist ;  it  was  found 
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in  every  Parisian  boudoir,  but  also  in 
every  provincial  chateau  and  almost  in 
every  country  parsonage.  It  thus  became 
an  admirable  advertising  medium,  and 
was,  in  fact,  the  first  French  newspaper 
to  manage  its  own  advertising  as  is  done 
by  the  American  newspapers,  and  make 
it  a  most  important  source  of  revenue. 

And  yet  Villemessant  was  not  entirely 
happy.  He  longed  to  have  in  his  button- 
hole the  coveted  ribbon  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  He  never  had  it,  and  the  story 
of  his  failure  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
incidents  in  the  anecdotal  history  of 
the  Third  Republic.  It  was  not  due  to 
Villemessant's  editing  a  Royalist  sheet 
when  France  was  a  republic.  For  sev- 
eral years  the  Royalist  party  was  in 
power  and  many  an  anti-Republican  was 
the  recipient  of  honours  and  distinctions 
at  the  hands  of  the  ministers.  In  fact, 
several  of  the  members  of  Villemessant's 
staff  received  the  reward  that  was  denied 
him.  The  reason  was  that  before  starting 
in  as  a  newspaper  editor  Villemessant 
had  been  a  business  man,  had  met  with 
misfortune  and  gone  into  bankruptcy, 
and  no  bankrupt  can  be  a  member  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  until  he  can  produce 
a  discharge  from  all  his  creditors.  When 
Villemessant  entered  upon  his  campaign 
of  abuse  against  the  Republic  a  little 
group  of  Republicans  hunted  up  his 
former  creditors  and  purchased  their 
claims,  at  a  rather  low  figure,  it  may  be 
surmised.  So  when  Villemessant  tried 
to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  credit- 
ors he  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
political  opponents,  who  told  him  that  he 
would  have  to  pay  up  in  full  before  he 
got  his  release,  and  that  the  money  paid 
by  him  would  be  used  in  the  interest  of 
the  Republican  cause.  Moreover,  the 
amount,  owing  to  compound  interest,  was 
such    that   Villemessant 


Sci  ^veude 


MANAGED,  EDITED  AND  COMPOSED  BY  WOMEN. 


could  not  think  of  satis- 
fying his  creditors.  He 
n^ver  wore  the  red  rib- 
bon I 

What  may  be  called 
Le  Figaro's  respectable 
career  began,  and  possi- 
bly ended,  with  Francis 
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Magnard's  editorship.  During  the  last 
years  of  Villemessant's  life  Magnard 
filled  in  Le  Figaro  a  position  which  is 
considered  of  the  highest  importance  in 
a  French  newspaper.  He  was  Secretaire 
de  la  Redaction.  You  are  never  sure  to  find 
a  French  editor  at  his  desk,  but  the  Secre- 
taire de  la  Redaction  is  always  there.  He 
it  is  that  gives  the  imprimatur  to  every 
line  that  is  to  appear.  He  is  the  editor's 
right-hand  man.  When  Villemessant,  who 
was  the  sole  owner  of  the  paper  he  had 
founded,  determined  that  after  his  death 
it  should  become  the  property  of  a  stock 
company,  he  singled  out  his  Secritaire 
de  la  Redaction  as  the  future  president 
of  the  company  and  editor  of  the  paper. 

The  choice  was  an  admirable  one. 
Magnard  was  an  excellent  confrhe,  and 
all  the  journalists  liked  him.  Many  a 
brilliant  writer  who  would  have  spumed 
a  request  from  Villemessant  was  only  too 
glad  to  oblige  such  a  man  as  Majg^ard 
by  contributing  a  few  columns  in  Le 
Figaro.  It  may  be  said  that  almost  every 
man  who  could  write  a  good  newspaper 
article  wrote  something  for  Le  Figaro 
while  edited  by  Magnard.  He  numbered 
at  one  time  among  his  regular  contributors 
as  important  a  man  as  the  late  Jules  Simon, 
certainly  one  of  the  foremost  men  in 
French  political  life  during  the  last  forty 
years  of  the  century.  He  recognised  the 
fact  that  the  Republic  had  come  to  stay, 
and  therefore  put  an  end  to  the  war  for- 
merly waged  by  Le  Figaro  against  any- 
thing and  anybody  that  had  an)rthing  to 
do  with  the  Republican  party.  He  spoke 
of  the  President  of  the  Republic  with  the 
respect  due  to  the  head  of  the  State,  and 
he  managed  at  the  same  time  to  be  con- 
servative enough  and  especially  suffi- 
ciently friendly  to  the  Church  to  retain 
almost  the  whole  of  the  paper's  former 
conservative  patronage. 

At  the  same  time  he  took  good  care  not 
to  alter  any  of  the  lighter  features  of  Le 
Figaro,  The  reader  who  wanted  informa- 
tion only  about  the  doings  of  society,  the 
world  of  actors,  and  especially  actresses, 
about  the  gossip  of  le  monde  oii  Von 
s' amuse,  continued  to  take  up  his  Figaro 
and  to  find  therein  what  he  wanted.  Le 
monde  oH  I' on  s'ennuie  had  always  a  much 
smaller  share  of  Le  Figaro's  columns. 
The  Parliament,  the  Academy,  are  repre- 
sented there,  but  never  by  a  verbatim 
report;  this   is  left   for  the  ponderous 


Temps.  Le  Figaro  will  be  satisfied 
with  a  few  well-selected  extracts  and  a 
few  words  of  bright  or  weighty  comment, 
as  the  case  may  call  for. 

Under  Magnard's  management  Le 
Figaro  grew  in  size  as  well  as  in  popular- 
ity. It  did  not  follow  the  lead  of  Le 
Temps  in  adopting  a  larger  page,  but  it 
became  a  six-page  newspaper.  In  addi- 
tion, a  Saturday  literary  supplement  was 
created,  containing  a  good  deal  of  bright^ 
entertaining  and  instructive  matter,  some- 
thing like  the  best  American  Sunday 
morning  papers,  with  now  and  then  re- 
production of  forgotten  pages  of  French 
literature.  Figaro-Salon  was  another 
supplement,  giving  excellent  reproduc- 
tions of  the  most  important  Salon  pic- 
tures. A  special  Christmas  illustrated 
number  broke  the  monotony  of  the  winter 
issues,  and  so  on. 

In  all  charitable  matters  Le  Figaro 
became  a  beneficent  and  almost  irresistible 
power.  Thus,  when  all  Paris  was  appalled 
by  the  catastrophe  of  the  Bazar  de  la 
Charite,  when  nearly  two  hundred  per- 
sons perished  in  the  flames,  Le  Figaro 
announced  that  the  charities  that  were  to 
be  benefited  by  the  bazaar  must  not  be 
losers  by  the  fire,  and  appealed  to  its 
readers  to  make  up  the  possible  deficiency. 
In  a  few  days  over  one  million  francs 
were  received,  and  this  is  only  one  of 
many  instances  that  might  be  brought 
forward. 

Magnard's  death  was  a  great  blow  to 
Le  Figaro.  It  has  not  yet  been  proved 
that  his  choice  of  Fernand  de  Rodays  and 
H.  Perivier  as  his  joint  successors  was  a 
very  wise  one.  The  great  boulevard 
newspaper  is  undoubtedly  now  passing 
through  a  crisis.  To  whatever  motives 
due,  its  unexpected  attitude  in  the  Dreyfus 
case  has  alienated  a  very  large  share  of 
its  former  following.  Its  success  in  pro- 
curing and  producing  secret  documents, 
such  as  the  proceedings  of  the  criminal 
chamber  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  was 
undoubtedly  a  great  journalistic  feat,  but 
it  is  not  what  would  have  been  ex- 
pected of  the  old  Figaro.  Events  of  an 
extremely  recent  occurrence  show  that 
to-day's  Figaro,  however,  is  no  more 
averse  to  personal  gossip,  and  even  scan- 
dal, than  Villemessant's  little  weekly  sheet 
of  forty  years  ago.  And  then,  in  spite 
of  the  numerous  competitors  that  have 
sprung  into  life,  no  other  sheet  has  thus 
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far  managed  to  occupy  the  same  place  in 
popular,  or  rather  in  boulevard,  favour  as 
Le  Figaro, 

Its  artistic  home  in  the  Rue  Drouot  is 
the  proof  and  outcome  of  lon^  years  of 
prosperity;  its  Salle  des  Depeches  is 
thronged  with  people  eager  to  know  the 
last  news  and  to  see  the  portraits  of  the 
celebrities  of  the  day;  its  receptions  arc 
still  among  favourite  Paris  entertain- 
ments. I  would  be  surprised  not  to  see  it 
emerge  triumphantly  out  of  its  sea  of 
present  difficulties.  Who  the  leader  will 
be  it  is  yet  too  early  to  tell.  Some  predict 
the  accession  to  power  of  the  present  very 
popular  and  very  able  Secretaire  de  la 
Ridactiofi,  Gaston  Calmettes. 

Before  I  leave  Le  Figaro  I  wish  to 
relate  a  little  story  which  will  serve  to 
show  what  mental  precautions  and  prep- 
aration are  needed  in  reading  such  a 
sheet.  At  the  time  of  Le  Figaro's  bitter- 
est warfare  against  the  men  of  the  Third 
Republic,  after  the  Royalist  pretenders 
had  been  exiled  from  France  by  the  law 
of  1886,  a  Paris  news  agency,  managed 
then  by  Americans,  I  think — ^the  Dalzell 
Agency — ^telegraphed  all  over  the  world 
that  the  French  Government,  in  order  to 
check  the  growth  of  Royalism  in  France, 
had  decided  that  the  history  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.  should  no  longer  appear  in 
the  books  used  in  public  schools,  and  that 
dots  would  be  substituted  for  the  erased 
chapters.  The  information  was  gravely 
telegraphed,  was  gravely  received  by 
many  foreign  newspapers.  The  Boston 
Evening  Transcript,  in  spite  of  repeated 
warnings  from  better  informed  parties, 
published  no  less  than  four  editorials  on 
the  subject!  What  had  happened ?  One 
of  the  satirical  editors  of  the  paper,  Al- 
bert Millaud,  the  son  of  the  founder  of 
Le  Petit  Journal,  had  gravely  given  the 
above-mentioned  information  and  dis- 
coursed about  it  in  the  style  known  in 
French  as  pince-sans-rire.  The  very  im- 
possibility of  the  thing  made  it  unavoid- 
able for  any  one  to  the  manner  bom  to 
take  it  but  as  what  it  was,  a  very  good  and 
legitimate  joke,  an  amusing  bit  of  persi- 
Sage,  enjoyed  even  by  those  against 
whom  it  was  levelled.  I  wonder  what 
was  felt  at  the  comer  of  Washington 
and  Milk  Streets,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
when  the  actual  facts  were  discovered? 
Anyhow,  the  mistake  remains  unacknowl^ 
edged  to  this  day. 


The  existence  of  the  Boulevard  news- 
papers is  due  entirely  to  the  success  of 
Le  Figaro.  Their  name  now  is  legicm.  Le 
Gaulois,  Gil  Bias,  L'Echo  de  Paris,  Le 
/oumoi,  such  are  the  most  important  of  the 
sheets  that  have  been  more  or  less  fash- 
ioned after  the  pattern  of  Villemessant's 
creation.  Each  of  them  has  some  features 
that  are  characteristically  its  own.  Le 
Gaulois,  for  instance,  claims  to  be  the 
Royalist  organ  par  excellence.  It  owes 
this  distinction  to  its  founder,  the  late 
Henri  de  Pene.  It  is  edited  now,  and 
has  been  for  years,  by  Arthur  Meyer, 
whose  ardent  Royalism  is  the  more  meri- 
torious,  if  sincere,  in  that  he  has  recently 
been  disowned  in  far  from  courteous 
terms  by  the  very  Pretender  whose  cause 
he  upholds,  the  Due  d'Orleans.  To  tell 
the  tmth,  Arthur  Meyer's  advocacy  of 
Church  and  King  is  one  of  the  amuse- 
ments, and  not  the  least  of  them,  of  the 
Parisian  badauds.  Another  feature  of 
Le  Gaulois  is  that  it  is  the  semi-official 
organ  of  the  Spanish  Embassy.  A  great 
deal  was  made  in  the  summer  of  1898 
of  the  pro-Spanish  and  anti-American 
articles  published  by  Le  Gaulois,  and  they 
were  made  use  of  to  demonstrate  the  exist- 
ence in  France  of  strong  anti-American 
sentiment.  One  might  as  well,  a  few 
years  ago,  have  held  the  Belgians  respon- 
sible for  the  utterances  of  the  Brussels 
Nord,  which  was  known  to  be  the  organ 
of  the  Russian  Government. 

What  shall  I  say  about  the  specialty  of 
Gil  Bias?  I  suppose  I  shall  be  understood 
if  I  say  that  of  all  Parisian  newspapers 
it  is  the  least  puritanical,  the  one  that  is 
most  carefully  kept  out  of  the  hands  of 
young  ladies,  and  that  it  publishes  the 
histoires  grasses  of  Armand  Sylvestre, 
who  is  not  always  the  elegiac  poet  to 
whom  we  owe  the  famous  lines  : 

Que  rhctirc  est  done  breve 
Qu'on  passe  en  aimant! 
Une  pen  plus  qu'un  reve, 
Et  moins  qu'un  moment! 

Gil  Bias  was  started  as  a  competitor 
to  Le  Figaro;  in  the  same  way  UEcho 
de  Paris  was  started  as  a  competitor  to 
GU  Bias.  Gil  Bias,  however,  retained  a 
superiority  over  its  spicy  rival ;  its  stories 
were  hardly  ever  deficient  in  literary 
merit.  L'Echo  de  Paris  at  last  grew 
weary  of  the  contest,  and  looked  about 
for  some  new  form  of  attraction.    To-day 
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it  is  among  the  boulevard  newspapers  the 
chief  nationalistic  sheet,  and  its  most 
brilliant  editor  is  Jules  Lemaitre,  whose 
sparkling  prose  formerly  so  often  de- 
lighted the  readers  of  the  Journal  des 
Dibats  and  of  Le  Figaro. 

A  special  mention  is  due  to  Le  JourncU. 
It  has  managed  better,  perhaps,  than  any 
Parisian  sheet  to  remain  true  to  the 
brotherhood  of  letters  and  to  abstain 
from  exasperating  vituperation.  It  owes 
this  good  fortune  to  the  tact  of  its  former 
editor,  the  late  Femand  Xau.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  Xau  was  a  great  editor.  Few 
writers  would  have  thought  of  denying 
a  request  proffered  by  him.  So  the  first 
two  columns  of  Le  Journal,  due  to  the 
pen  now  of  one,  then  of  another  of  the 
masters  of  Parisian  journalism,  were  sure 
to  delight  the  admirers  of  high  literary 
skill.  Xau's  death  is  an  event  of  too 
recent  a  date  for  any  change  to  have  been 
noticed  since  its  occurrence.  It  is  sin- 
cerely to  be  hoped  that  Le  Journal  will 
remain  what  Xau  made  it. 

Le  Journal  sells  for  one  penny,  and  so 
do  some  other  ones  of  the  papers  hitherto 
mentioned,  for  instance,  La  Lanterne. 
They  are,  however,  not  exactly  what  is 
usually  understood  as  penny  papers,  at 
least  as  far  as  France  is  concerned.  The 
price  at  which  they  are  sold  is  no  indica- 
tion of  any  essential  difference  between 
them  and  the  sheets  that  sell  for  two  or 
three  sous  a  copy,  neither  are  they  in- 
tended to  cater  to  a  different  public. 
What  gave  to  the  penny  paper  its  dis- 
tinctive character  was  the  foundation  of 
Le  Petit  Journal  in  1863  by  Moise  Mil- 
laud.  At  that  time  a  one-penny  political 
daily  was  in  Paris  an  impossibility.  The 
Imperial  government,  then  in  existence, 
was  not  anxious  for  the  dissemination  of 
political  literature  among  the  people,  and 
had  therefore  enacted  that  every  issue  of 
a  political  paper  must  bear  a  stamp  of  six 
centimes,  or  one-fifth  more  than  one  cent. 
Millaud  conceived  the  idea  of  giving  to 
the  people  a  small  sheet  which  would 
talk  of  everything  under  the  sun,  except 
politics,  and  would,  of  course,  publish 
every  day,  as  was  and  still  is  the  practice 
of  the  more  expensive  papers,  an  instal- 
ment of  a  serial  novel.  Thus  Le  Petit 
Journal  was  at  once  the  paper  of  the 
million.  Three  cents,  the  price  of  the 
other  papers,  was  too  much  for  them. 
The  one  penny  of  Le  Petit  Journal  suited 


them.  For  politics  the  men  went  to  the 
"cabaret,"  where  they  read  Le  SUcle.  Le 
Petit  Journal  was  carried  to  the  home, 
and  read  by  father,  mother  and  children, 
often  even  read  by  the  children  to  the 
parents,  who  had  grown  up  when  public 
schools  were  still  rather  scarce  in  France. 
The  influence  of  Le  Petit  Journal  was 
from  the  start  enormous.  It  introduced 
the  newspapers  in  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  homes  where  it  had  never  penetrated, 
and  its  readers  were  soon  numbered  by 
millions. 

Let  it  be  said  at  once  that  Le  Petti 
Journal  was,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  still 
is,  a  clean  newspaper.  Millaud  was  very 
fortunate,  perhaps  we  ought  to  say  clever, 
in  the  choice  of  his  associates.  His  chief 
feuilleton  writer,  for  instance,  was  Pon- 
son  du  Terrail,  who  invented  a  character. 
Rocambole,  whose  impossible  and  blood- 
curdling adventures,  always  ending  by 
the  rescue  of  persecuted  virtue,  thrilled 
the  kindly  heart  of  every  market  woman, 
every  ouvriire,  every  concierge!' s  wife  in 
France. 

But  Millaud's  chief  auxiliary,  the  man 
on  whom  the  fortune  of  the  new  venture 
depended  for  a  number  of  years,  was  the 
writer  of  the  first-page  leader,  Timothee 
Trim.  Paris  for  a  while  wondered  who 
that  man  was,  with  a  strangely  allitera- 
tive name,  who  could  take  up  any  subject 
of  history,  manners,  science,  travel  and 
make  it  attractive  and  entertaining,  as 
well  as  instructive  for  the  crowd.  It  was 
soon  known  that  he  was  a  former  writer 
of  Le  Nain  Jaune,  Le  Figaro  and  other 
minor  sheets,  whose  real  name  was  Leo 
Lespes.  Leo  Lespes  knew  very  little,  but 
had  a  remarkable  knack  of  writing  for 
the  uneducated.  A  subject  was  on  his 
mind  just  as  long  as  it  took  him  to  write 
his  article,  and  was  quickly  forgotten. 
And  thus  he  managed,  in  the  six 
years  of  his  association  with  Le  Petit 
Journal,  to  treat  of  almost  every  subject 
that  can  be  mentioned  in  an  encyclopaedia. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Republic 
Le  Petit  Journal  became  a  political  paper ; 
but  this  really  did  not  essentially  change 
its  nature.  Politics  are  mentioned  in  its 
columns,  which  have  been  somewhat  en- 
larged, but  they  occupy  there  only  a  sub- 
ordinate place.  The  paper  has  remained, 
on  the  whole,  what  its  founder  wanted  it 
to  be,  a  family  paper.  Its  rule  is  to 
avoid  taking  sides,  so  as  to  offend  nobody 
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and  to  retain  its  hold  upon  people  of 
different  views.    Thus,  for  instance,  it  is 
very  careful  to  be  neither  clerical  nor 
anti-clerical.    Thence  its  tremendous  in- 
fluence when  once  in  a  great  while  it 
decides  to  speak  clearly  on  some  issue,  as 
it  did  in  siding  with  the  Republican  party 
against  President  MacMahon  in  1877,  or 
more  recently  in  casting  its  lot  in  with  the 
Anti-Dreyfusites.    People  say:  "Why,  if 
Le  Petit  Journal  itself  launches  into  the 
fray,  vital  interests  must  be  at  stake; 
otherwise  it  would  not  bother  us  with 
poUticsI" 

The  present  powers  in  Le  Petit  Jour- 
nal, Hippolyte  Marinoni  and  Ernest 
Judet,  have  to  reckon  with  stronger  com- 
petition now  than  their  paper  had  ever 
encountered.  Of  course,  Millaud's  suc- 
cess stirred  up  a  number  of  rivals.  There 
was  a  time  when  nearly  every  large  paper 
issued  also  a  small  one-penny  edition,  of 
the  same  size  as  Le  Petit  Journal;  there 
was  Le  Petit  Moniteur,  La  Petite  Presse, 
and  even  for  a  time  a  one-penny  edition 
of  the  Government  organ,  which  was  at 
once  dubbed  Le  Petit  OMciel.  Most  of 
those  have  now  disappeared,  but  a  for- 
midable rival  has  arisen  in  Le  Petit 
Parisien,  Le  Petit  Parisien  is  really, 
leaving  political  leanings  aside,  nothing 
but  a  Petit  Journal  with  another  title  and 
other  editors.  The  opportunity  of  Le 
Petit  Parisien  came  when  Le  Petit  Jour- 
nal violently  took  sides  in  the  Dreyfus 
case.  Its  attitude  could  not  fail  to  offend 
a  number  of  its  readers.  The  chief  owner 
of  Le  Petit  Parisien,  M.  Jean  Dupuy, 
now  a  member  of  the  Waldeck-Rousseau 
cabinet,  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  Instead  of  troubling  himself  about 
new  features,  he  simply  decided  to  give 
his  public  exactly  the  same  thin^  as  Le 
Petit  Journal,  except  in  the  political  col- 
umn. Success  has  been  his  reward. 
While  Le  Petit  Journal  holds  its  own 
with  a  circulation  of  about  eleven  hun- 
dred thousand,  Le  Petit  Parisien  is  gain- 
ing every  day,  and  already  issues  seven 
hundred  thousand  copies  a  day. 

There  are  other  penny  papers,  some 
formerly  attached  to  one  of  the  great 
newspapers.     Thus,  as  there  is  La  Ri- 


publique  Frangaise,  there  is  also  La 
Petite  Ripublique  Franqaise.  When  the 
former  was  Gambetta's  newspaper,  the 
latter  was  its  one-penny  edition.  To-day 
the  two  ventures  are  entirely  separate. 
While  the  larger  paper  reflects  the  ul- 
tra-protectionist and  somewhat  nation- 
alistic views  of  M.  Meline,  La  Petite 
Ripublique,  as  it  is  called  for  short,  is 
the  most  brilliant  of  the  socialistic  and 
anti-Nationalist  organs.  Its  editor  is 
Jean  Jaures.  Judet  and  Jaures,  both 
editors  of  penny  psmers,  are  both  alumni 
of  the  celebrated  Ecole  Normale  Supi- 
rieure.  But  while  Judet  is  simply  an 
able  journalist,  Jaures  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  striking  figures  in  con- 
temporary France.  He  is  one  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  rhetoric  France  has 
ever  known.  His  unquestionable  sincer- 
ity, his  impassioned,  though  somewhat 
prolix,  argumentation,  his  astounding 
command  of  facts,  his  power  of  verbal 
association,  tell  in  the  newspaper  column 
almost  as  strongly  as  they  did  on  the 
speaking  stand  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties. No  socialistic  teacher  in  France 
ever  had,  we  think,  anything  like  the 
number  of  readers  that  he  has  won  for  his 
sheet. 

All  the  above  are  Parisian  newspapers. 
France  is  so  centralised  that  nearly  every 
one  in  the  country  wants  to  know  what 
is  said  or  done  in  Paris.  Some  provincial 
newspapers,  however,  have  managed  to 
acquire  a  national  reputation,  chief 
among  those  La  Gironde,  of  Bordeaux, 
and  its  penny  edition.  La  Petite  Gironde, 
and  La  Dipeche,  of  Toulouse,  which  is 
said  to  possess  the  ablest  corps  of  parlia- 
mentary correspondents  attached  to  any 
French  newspaper. 

The  above,  we  think,  calls  attention  to 
nearly  everything  in  French  journalism 
which  may  be  considered  to  possess  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  literary  merit. 
This  kind  of  merit,  in  fact,  may  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  strongest  features  of 
French  journalism.  Woe  to  the  news- 
paper, and  there  are  some  such,  that  do 
not  possess  a  particle  of  it ! 

Adolphe  Cohn. 
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THE  EXTINCTION  OF  THE  DIME  NOVEL 


The  close  of  the  century  is  witnessing 
the  extinction  of  what  has  been  popularly 
known  as  the  Dime  Novel.  Very  cu- 
riously, readers  are  coming  back  to  the 
position  they  occupied  about  forty  years 
ago,  and  the  books  which  are  command- 
ing wide  sales  to-day  are  what  are  known 
as  high-priced  novels.  And  yet  the  dime 
novel  has  played  so  prominent  a  part  in 
the  general  literature  of  this  country  that 
the  story  of  its  genesis,  its  development, 
its  evolution  and  its  final  degeneration  is 
rich  with  interest.  Little  as  it  is  gener- 
ally realised,  the  dime  novel  has  been  a 
considerable  factor  in  American  litera- 
ture. 

The  dime  novel  dates  from  the  year 
i860.  Shortly  before,  the  firm  of  Beadle 
and  Adams  had  begun  a  series  of  publi- 
cations intended  for  lower  mid'dle-class 
consumption.  This  series  was  made  up 
of  books  on  etiquette,  on  letter  writing 
and  other  subjects  of  equal  moment  and 
importance.  The  dime  book  of  etiquette, 
for  instance,  purported  to  be  a  guide  to 
"true  gentility  and  good  breeding,  and  a 
complete  directory  to  the  usages  and  ob- 
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servances  of  society,  including  etiquette 
of  the  ball-room,  of  the  evening  party, 
the  dinner  party,  the  card  and  chess 
table,  of  business  and  of  the  home  circle." 
It  did  not  differ  materially  from  the 
books  of  similar  nature  that  are  published 
to-day.  These  books  had  an  enormous 
circulation,  and  despite  the  ridicule 
which  one  humorously  inclined  mav  see 
fit  to  heap  upon  them,  undoubtedly  had  a 
serious  and  real  educational  value.  We 
reproduce  herewith  a  fac-simile  of  the 
cover  of  what  is  probably  the  first  pop- 
ular Letter  Writer  published  in  the 
United  States,  Glancing  through  its 
pages,  we  derive  a  vast  amount  of  infor- 
mation as  to  the  proper  form  of  epistle 
that  should  be  written  "to  a  coquette  for 
trifling  with  feelings,"  "from  a  maiden  to 
her  deceiver,"  "from  a  gentleman  to  his 
groom."  In  that  part  of  the  book  de- 
voted to  improprieties  of  expression  we 
learn  that  such  phrases  as  "I  is,"  "he 
came  so  near  as  ours,"  "he  read  them 
papers,"  "he  learns  his  scholars,"  are 
neither  elegant  nor  desirable.  The  book 
also  contains  a  long  list  of  phrases,  mot- 
toes and  idioms  for  those  who  desire  to 
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appear  classical,  and  several  pages  of  apt 
quotations  for  writers  of  poetic  tenden- 
cies. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  i860  Mr.  Orville 
J.  Victor  conceived  the  idea  of  the  dime 
novel.  At  his  suggestion  the  Beadle  series 
was  begun,  and  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens, 
then  one  of  the  most  popular  and  widely 
known  of  American  writers,  was  asked 
to  contribute  the  inaugurative  story.  For 
Malaeska,  the  Indian  Wife  of  the  White 
Hunter,  she  received  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  a  considerable  sum  for  a 
work  of  its  length  at  that  time.  Malaeska 
was  followed  by  The  Privateer's  Cruise, 
by  Harry  Cavendish ;  Myra,  the  Child  of 
Adoption,  another  of  Mrs.  Stephens's  ro- 
mances, and  Alice  WUde,  the  Rafts- 
man's Daughter,  by  Mrs.  M.  V.  Victor. 
A  fac-simile  of  the  title-page  of  this  story 
is  herewith  reproduced. 

About  the  dime  novel  there  speedily 
gathered  a  staff  of  writers  who  combined 
a  knowledge  of  the  popular  taste,  dex- 
terity in  the  working  out  of  conventional 
plots  and  an  industry  that  was  simply 
amazing.  With  a  few  exceptions,  one 
hundred  dollars  was  the  price  paid  for 


one  of  these  novels,  which  contained  on 
an  average  twenty-five  thousand  words, 
and  which  was  produced  by  its  author  in 
a  week  or  ten  days.  In  addition  to  the 
professional  novel  spinners  of  the  time 
the  dime  library  drew  on  a  number  of 
newspaper  men,  who  found  in  this  a  way 
materially  to  increase  their  incomes.  In 
the  autumn  of  i860  the  first  story  ever 
written  by  Edward  S.  Ellis,  afterward 
so  popular  as  a  writer  for  boys,  found  its 
way  into  the  office  of  the  dime  library. 
It  was  called  Seth  Jones;  or,  The  Captive 
of  the  Frontier,  and  before  it  appeared  as 
the  eighth  number  in  the  series  it  had 
been  advertised  with  a  skill  and  inge- 
nuity very  rare  at  a  time  when  the  art  of 
advertising  was  still,  in  a  measure,  in  its 
infancy.  Several  weeks  before  the  day 
of  publication  guttersnipes  bearing 
the  simple  legend  "Seth  Jones"  were 
placarded  on  walls  and  fences  all  over  the 
city.  A  week  later  these  were  followed 
by  other  guttersnipes,  on  which  was 
printed  the  query,  "Who  is  Seth  Jones?" 
A  third  guttersnipe  answered  the  ques- 
tion, and  proved  remarkably  effective  in 
bringing  about  for  the  bode  an  eiiQiimous 
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Despite  the  literary  inadequacy  of 
these  pioneers  among  the  cheap  popular 
novel  they  were  entirely  wholesome  and 
far  removed  from  the  viciousness  and  the 
brutality  which  mark  their  successors  in 
the  later  seventies  and  early  eighties. 
These  romances  were  often  extravagant 
in  plot  and  crude  in  treatment,  but  they 
were  primarily  designed  for  household 
reading.  Probably  none  of  the  writers  of 
these  tooks  was  more  successful  in  com- 
manding a  wide  circle  of  readers  than 
Mrs.  M.  V.  Victor.  The  fourth  of  the 
stories  which  she  contributed  to  this 
series  attained  a  sale  which  makes  most 
of  the  records  of  book  sales  of  the  pres- 
ent day  appear  insignificant  in  compari- 
son. This  was  Uncle  Esekiel,  the  story 
of  an  alleged  typical  Yankee  and  his  ex- 
ploits at  home  and  abroad.  In  the  United 
States  the  book  within  a  short  time 
reached  a  total  sale  of  two  hunifed  and 
seventy  thousand.  In  England  the  sales 
reached  two  hundred  and  eleven  thou- 
sand, a  total  of  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  thousand.  This,  however,  was  sur- 
passed by  The  Backwoods  Bride,  of 
which  five  hundred  and  fifty   thousand 


were  sold,  and  Maunt  Guinea.  The 
last  named  was  a  story  of  negro  life, 
which,  appearing  at  the  time  of  the 
war,  actually  rivalled  in  popularity  Mrs. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stbwe's  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin. 

The  success  of  this  series  in  a  few 
years  brought  many  rivals  into  the  field. 
George  Munro,  who  had  been  a  book- 
keeper in  the  employ  of  Beadle  and 
Adams,  began  publislung  himself  books 
along  the  same  line  about  1865.  ^  ^^^ 
years  later  the  staid  orange  covers  of  the 
original  dime  novels  were  replaced  by 
covers  of  gaudily  coloured  design;  The 
typical  dime  novel  of  1870,  a  fac-simile 
of  which  we  herewith  reproduce,  is  very 
interesting  as  showing  the  crudity  of  the 
coloured  prints  of  3ie  time.  But  the 
cheap  novel  of  the  early  seventies  was 
only  a  step  in  the  whole  scheme  of  evolu- 
tion. With  the  great  competition  came  a 
marked  decline  in  the  quality  of  the  ma- 
terial. Each  year  showed  advances  in 
outright  sensationalism  until  the  cul- 
mination was  reached  in  the  typical 
shocker  of  recent  memory. 

Firmin  Dredd. 


COURAGE. 

If  in  the  days  that  now  are  at  an  end 
I  had  been  false  in  deed  or  look  or  word 
To  that  unspoken  vow  our  spirits  heard 
When  eyes  met  eyes  and  each  life  claimed  a  friend — 
If  ever  I  had  stooped  my  soul  to  spend 
Less  than  the  gold  of  love,  or  ever  stirred 
To  action  by  a  baser  motive  spurred 
Than  to  be  worthy — fate  could  make  me  bend. 
But,  love,  look  back  across  the  changeful  years : 
Is  not  our  friendship  high  and  true  and  brave, 
Swift  to  all  service,  strong  in  high  emprise? 
If  we  must  part,  then,  let  there  be  no  tears. 
Life  cannot  daunt  us — and  beyond  the  grave 
We  shall  stand  up  and  look  God  in  the  eyes.  "^^^^T^ 

Jeannette  Bliss  GUlespypOOgie 
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II      The  Decorative  Workers:   Wright ^  Fisher^  Hutt  and  P arris h 


r^-^HE  decorative  faculty 
'^     is      the      exuberant 
conceit  of  the  beau- 
tiful ;  very  often  it  is 
the  humorous  vital- 
ity,    as     well,     ex- 
pressed  with   clever 
audacity.     It  has   a 
wayward  grace,  even 
in  its  serener  aspects,  of  refusing  to  dis- 
close   itself   in   the   prescribed   lines   of 
established  custom,  or  to  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  circumspect  reality.     It  is  a 
thing  of  quips  and  cranks,  of  fantasy  and 
mirth,  of  audacity  and  archness,  reveal- 
ing its  wisdom  under  queer  masks  and 
wearing   its   truths   under   strange   and 
sportive  guises ;  in  a  word,  it  is  Life  in  her 
holiday  mood  and  Art  in  her  carnival 
spirit.     Hence,  it  naturally  follows  that 
the  decorative  artists  are  men  of  unusual 
individuality,  with  a  quaint  and  positive 
sense  of  humour.     The  quality  of  char- 
acter that  seems    typical  in    them,  and 
which  has  been  responsible  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  decorative  sense,  is  one  of 
expansiveness,    of    generosity    and    of 
optimism ;  it  comes  from  an  inherent  de- 
sire to  delight  and  to  surprise,  and  its 
method  of  expression  is  nearly  always 
along  the  lines  of  the  unexpected.    Most 
of  these  men  are  serious  workers  and 
serious  thinkers ;  all  of  the  four  who  have 
been  selected  as  representative  are;  but, 
being  enthusiasts    of    expression,   their 
tendency  is  to  embellish  and  to  elaborate 


their  theme  into  graceful  fulness  and  to 
portray  it  with  significant  detail.  The 
evident  earnestness  of  the  work  of  Mr. 
George  Wright  holds  it  very  close  to  the 
serious,  although  it  never  leaves  the  pic- 
turesque, or  in  the  lighter  moods  fails  to 
convey  the  arch  and  the  quaint.  His 
quick  sense  of  the  artistic  requirement 
immediately  selects  the  picture  in  what- 
ever he  may  happen  upon,  and  fixes  it  in 
its  best  and  most  expressive  attitude.  He 
is  as  quick  to  recognise  all  the  points  of 
view  from  a  human  standpoint  as  well, 
and  regards  them  with  complaisance  if 
not  with  quizzical  interest.  His  imper- 
turbability is  always  entertaining.  When 
he  made  his  debut  into  the  art  world  of 
New  York  it  came  about  this  way :  He 
had  begun  his  career  by  making  designs 
for  jewellers,  and  from  that  unpreten- 
tious beginning  he  had  advanced  to  the 
more  comprehensive  art  of  designing  for 
lithographic  purposes.  With  his  allied 
apprenticeship,  with  these  two  minor  arts 
as  an  incentive,  if  not  a  preparation,  he 
studied  for  a  few  months  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  of  Art  at  Philadelphia, 
his  native  city.  With  no  other  training, 
and  with  no  particular  confidence  in  his 
own  ability,  he  came  over  from  the 
Quaker  city  one  day  and  walked  into  the 
art  department  of  the  Century  Magazine 
with  a  portfolio  of  drawings  under  his 
arm.  They  were  inspected  by  the  art 
editor,  a  number  of  them  selected,  and 
the  young  artist  was  asked  if  a  certain 
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sum  would  be  considered  as  sufficient 
remuneration  for  them.  He  was  so  stag- 
g^ered  at  the  magnitude  of  the  offered 
amount  that  he  stammered,  "I — guess — 
so,"  in  a  manner,  however,  that  might 
have  been  construed  as  a  reluctant  com- 
promise.    After  some  conversation   the 


trating  and  through  cover  designs,  his 
predilection  for  colour  lending  itself  to 
the  latter.  Mr.  Wright  has  a  decided  pref- 
erence for  colour — for  painting — and  he 
has  made  many  charming  colour  sketches 
of  the  bits  of  scenery  around  New  York, 
putting  into  his  chance  compositions  the 
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art  editor  told  him  that  he  should  take  a 
studio  in  New  York,  adding  that  they 
**could  give  him  enough  to  live  on.*' 
This  convincing  introduction  by  the  Cen- 
tury led  to  commissions  from  other  lead- 
ing magazines  ,in  which  he  is  variously 
represented,  both  through  regular  illus- 


bicyclers  and  other  loitering  pleasurers 
whom  he  encounters  by  the  way.  Mr. 
Wright  does  not  think  that  painting  and 
illustrating  go  hand  in  hand,  as  do  most 
illustrators,  and  he  contends  that  the 
same  technique  cannot  be  employed  with 
both,   nor  can   thQiti^lbSfA^jp^0i©Q(l£  the 
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same  ends  in  both.  He  evidently  regards 
illustrating  as  the  more  facile  art,  and  in 
his  own  sketches  admits  liberties  that  he 
would  consider  foreign  to  painting.  The 
little  sketch  of  Madison  Square  is  a 
delightful  example  of  the  personal  jaunts 
Mr.  Wright  makes  with  his  art;  no  one 
can  look  at  it  and  not  realise  that  he  did  it 
just  to  please  himself.  The  opening  of 
the  picture's  outlines  to  introduce  two 
figures  nearer  than  its  own  foreground  is 


a  whimsical  conceit  that  lets  the  bars 
down  to  the  spectator  also — one  uncon- 
sciously feels  himself  a  part  of  it  because 
of  this  device — and  it  thereby  makes  the 
intimately  human  touch  that  constitutes 
its  chief  charm.  Mr.  Wright  likes  to 
paint  nature  and  to  draw  women;  he 
wins  the  charm  from  both.  His  women 
are  transcribed  in  all  their  femininities, 
their  chic  and  their  furbellows — ^how 
well  may  be  seeibi|fi^b^|ie,@:company- 
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ing  sketch  of  the  demure  girl  in  her  con- 
ventional dressiness,  and  the  study  of  the 
self-conscious  woman  with  her  easy 
appearance  of  the  correctly  gowned  and 
the  well  groomed.  The  placing  of  the 
kittens  in  the  foreground  of  the  latter 
study  is  an  adroit  keynote  that  sustains 
the  interest.  This  keynote  to  human 
character  is  also  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  art  of  Mr.  Harrison  Fisher.  Con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  he  always 
introduces  some  symbol  into  his  com- 
positions that  relatively  suggests  the  de- 
termining meaning.  Most  of  this  effec- 
tive detail  he  obtains  through  clothes  and 
the  accessories  of  dress ;  perhaps  no  one 
of  the  illustrators,  unless  it  be  Mr.  Henry 
Hutt,  using  such  sartorial  discrimination 
as  does  he.  The  dress  always  proclaims 
the  mood,  as  w^ell  as  the  man,  in  his  pic- 
tures.    Of  the  type  of  person  so  por- 


trayed, there  is  never  any  doubt  of  his 
status  in  life,  the  quality  of  caste  and  the 
position  in  society;  the  reality  and  the 
sham  one  sees  at  a  glance.  The  extra- 
ordinary figure  of  Thorpe  in  the  pages  of 
Harold  Frederic's  Market  Place  will 
suggest  this  at  once,  and  in  the  illustra- 
tions to  Jerome  K.  Jerome's  story  now 
appearing  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
Mr.  Fisher  has  more  cleverly  and  more 
vivaciously  exploited  particular  man  in 
his  particular  moods.  It  is  the  enthu- 
siasm of  expression  that  comes,  perhaps, 
from  excess  of  perception ;  certainly 
from  large  sympathy  of  feeling.  When 
Mr.  Fisher  was  a  boy  in  San  Francisco 
he  sold  his  first  picture  to  a  regular 
story-book  old  gentleman,  who  gave  him 
three  five-dollar  gold  pieces  for  it.  The 
gold  was  not  big  enough  to  satisfy  what 
it  represented  to  ih^ifteaisb^TeLritQ®^  about 
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the  streets  jingling  it  in  his  pocket. 
Then  a  happy  inspiration  struck  him; 
he  had  it  changed  into  silver — small  sil- 
ver— ^and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  walk- 
ing the  streets  with  his  hands  in  his 
largely  jingling  pockets.  It  was  the 
youthful  instinct  for  the  adequate  expres- 
sion of  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Fisher  manifested  his  artistic  in- 
clination when  he  was  a  child  of  six ;  but 
as  he  was  born  to  an  art  atmosphere,  his 
father  and  grandfather  being  artists,  his 
precocious  talent  was  accepted  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  his  father  instructed 
him  in  drawing  and  painting.  Later,  the 
family  having  removed  from  Brook- 
lyn to  San  Francisco,  he  studied  at  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Institute  of  Art,  and  it  was  then,  in  his 
student  days,  that  the  episode  of  the 
jingling  rewards  of  art  first  came  to  him. 


He  began  his  professional  career  by 
drawing  for  a  San  Francisco  newspaper 
when  he  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  in  a  few  years  was  transferred  to  a 
like  position  on  a  New  York  newspaper 
under  the  same  ownership.  His  stay 
with  it  was  a  matter  of  months,  and  his 
connection  with  it  was  severed  by  the 
acceptance  of  two  comic  sketches  of  his 
by  the  editor  of  Puck,  who  gave  the 
youthful  draughtsman  a  staff  position. 
It  was  not  long  until  the  delineation  of 
character  in  his  drawings  commended 
his  work  to  the  editor  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  then  recently  reorganised 
by  the  Curtis  Company.  He  has  been 
doing  the  most  of  its  serial  work  since. 
During  the  past  summer  he  went  abroad 
with  Mr.  W.  J.  Archibald  to  furnish  the 
pictorial  part  of  some  special  articles  for 
McClure's  Magazine, 

Mr.  Fisher  is  so  youthful  as  to  be  boy- 
ishly buoyant,  and  he  is  so  serious  as  to 
be  very  old,  despite  his  limited  years. 
The  daring  of  youth  is  in  his  line  and  the 
sageness  of  maturity  in  his  human  inter- 
pretation; it  is  a  peculiar  combination, 
and  impresses  his  art  with  fresh  vitality, 
much  as  in  a  personal  way  he  reflects  a 
boyish  sincerity  with  a  philosophic  re- 
gard to  essentials. 
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Mr.  Henry  Hutt  unites  the  qualities  of 
Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Fisher,  and  pre- 
sents them  with  a  pleasing  individuality, 
a  daintier  touch.  His  line  is  quaint  and 
often  whimsical,  with  an  always  pictu- 
resque ensemble;  and  he  conveys  his 
interpretation  with  sentiment  and  a  re- 
dundant sense  of  beauty.  As  with  Mr. 
Fisher,  he  makes  clothes  tell  their  portion 
of  the  story,  but  perhaps  he  is  more  an 
apostle  of  the  well  dressed. 

Mr.  Hutt  is  a  Westerner ;  a  few  years 
since  he  graduated  from  that  elementary 
school  of  art  which  so  many  artists  have 
honoured  until  it  has  almost  become  a 
preparatory  art  career — that  of  design- 
ing for  lithography — and  after  a  short 
season  of  instruction  at  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago  he  opened  a  studio  in  New 
York,  his  commissions  warranting  that 
step.  His  first  important  undertaking 
were  the  illustrations  for  a  continued 
story  for  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  and 
since  then  his  precise  signature  has  been 
attached  to  drawings  in  Harpe/s,  Mc- 
Clure's,  The  Century  and  Life,  to  which 
he  is  a  staff  contributor.    Mr.  Hutt  likes 
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women  and  children  for  his  subjects,  de- 
picting them  with  finesse  and  daintiness 
of  execution.  His  characters  suggest 
spontaneity  and  human  naturalness,  but 
they  are  usually  in  a  setting  too  decora- 
tive for  reality. 

The  usual  terms  of  art  criticism  do  not 
apply  to  the  odd  charm  of  the  work  of 
Mr.  Maxfield  Parrish.  Decorative  it  is 
to  exaggeration,  and  whimsical  and 
quaint,  and  so  individual  as  to  be  per- 
sonal, but  withal  so  full  of  humour  and 
sentiment  as  to  make  genial  its  Gothic 
spirit.  In  days  to  conrie  some  needlessly 
awful  critic  will  rise  up  and  accuse  Mr. 
Parrish  of  creating  an  art  that  shall  be 
a  renaissance  of  Mediaevalism  when  the 
host  of  his  imitators  traduce  his  tendency 
into  popular  disfigurement.  Just  now 
Mr.  Parrish  has  the  field  to  himself  (un- 
less one  goes  to  France  and  includes  Mr. 
Boutet  de  Monvel),  and  the  public,  an 
admiring  one,  is  content  that  Mr.  Parrish 
shall  be  its  sole  occupant.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising to  learn  that  Mr.  Parrish  won 
his  first  recognition  by  taking  a  poster 
prize,  and  that  his  first  work  was  bring- 
ing to  pictorial  reality  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  nursery  rhymes.  The  sur- 
vival of  these  reY^a|.^^tj^er^J3^gt^is 
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work  of  to-day,  and  the  figures  that 
evolve  from  his  pencil  (and  brush  and 
stylus)  have  sometime  wandered  near 
the  delightful  birthplace  of  infantile  fic- 
tion. Mr.  Parrish  purposes  some  day  to 
express  the  child's  attitude  toward 
nature  and  things,  holding  that  view  as 
the  purest  and  most  unconscious ;  he  also 
hopes  to  deal  seriously  with  the  nursery 
stories  from  the  child's  point  of  view. 
Mr.  Parrish  is  the  son  of  Stephen  Par- 
rish, etcher  and  painter;  so  that  his  fine 
and  delicate  line  and  tonal  qualities  are 
partly  of  inheritance.  He  graduated  at 
Haverford  College,  and  studied  art  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  It 
was  at  this  institution  that  he  exhibited 
his  painting  of  "Old  King  Cole,"  and  it 
was  purchased  by  the  association.  He 
afterward  made  a  mural  decoration  of  it 
for  the  Mask  and  Wig  Club  of  Philadel- 
phia. But  it  was  the  art  editor  of  Scrib- 
nc/s,  who  has  given  so  many  young  art- 
ists an  audience,  who  may  really  be 
named  as  the  sponsor  for  the  possible  ab- 
solute expression  of  Mr.  Parrish's  strong 
individuality.  The  covers  of  Scribner^s 
have  almost  been  pre-empted  by  him,  and 
they  have  exploited  him  to  a  safe  place  in 
American  decorative  work. 

The  sovereignty  of  time  mellows  art 
and  refines  mannerisms  into  agreeable 
graces  of  individuality,  and  decorative 
tendency  in  art  is  not  to  be  frowned 
upon  as  a  hybrid,  but  recognised  as  a 
truthful  evolution  toward  a  more 
rounded  beauty  of  self,  a  fulness  of  per- 
fection; perhaps,  in  time,  as  the  essence 
of  culture.  It  is  the  consensus  of  artists 
that  makes  the  reality  of  an  art  expres- 
sion, and  the  theme  of  art  is  kept  fresh 
and  vital  through  the  excursions  of  its 
enthusiasts  into  still  untrodden  fields  of 
humour  and  sentiment  and  beauty.  It 
was  the  heart  of  the  young  man  that 
spoke  to  the  psalmist.  What  it  said  has 
not  all  been  told. 

Regina  Armstrong, 
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ITALICS  IN  FICTION 


The  novels  crowding  the  reviewer's 
table  form  a  very  interesting,  if  some- 
what amusingy  study.    It  is,  of  course, 
necessary    for   their   success  that   they 
should  contain  a  certain  amount  of  local 
colour.    This,  according  to  the  rules  of 
novel-writing,  need  not  be  in  detail,  but 
there  must  be  slight  artistic  touches,  or 
pointed  asides,  to  appeal  to  the  reader 
who  knows  the  spot.    That  single  read- 
er, if  impressed  by  the  accuracy  of  the 
descriptions.     But  alasl  these  are  few. 
praises  of  the  book,  and  thus  advertise 
it  to  his  fellows.    Dickens  took  the  great- 
est pains   to  be  accurate  in  his  local 
colour,  and  many  modem  novels  have, 
it  must  be  admitted,  been  admirable  in 
this  respect.    Their  writers  have  made 
their  studies  on  the  spot,  be  it  in  East 
End  slums,  in  Scotch  villages,  or  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  producing  excel- 
lent books,  full  of  vivid  and  realistic 
descriptions.     But  alasl  there  are  few. 
The  reviewer,  if  he  be  anjrthing  of  a  cos- 
mopolitan, knows  too  Well  the  horrible 
blunders  made  by  the  majority  of  mod- 
em novelists.    Without  being  hypercriti- 
cal of   my  fellow-writers,  I  confess  to 
viewing  with  some  amusement  the  many 
and  absurd  errors  which,  by  the  exercise 
of  a  little  care,  might  be  avoided.    In 
dealing  with  their  own  country  glaring 
mistakes  are  frequent,  but  when  their 
scenes  are  laid  on  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope their  floundering  is  oft-times  a  very 
regrettable  spectacle. 

In  the  novels  issued  during  the  past 
year  I  have  noticed  errors  regarding 
Continental  life  and  habits  which,  con- 
sidering the  popularity  and  standing  of 
their  writers,  are  really  siUTprising.  First, 
in  a  knowledge  of  European  languages 
the  average  novelist  seems  hopelessly  de- 
ficient. He  may  know  French,  or  even 
have  a  smattering  of  German,  but  be- 
yond that  he  is  compelled  to  resort  to 
the  usual  hackneyed  ejaculations  and  ex- 
pressions which  have  remained  unaltered 
in  fiction  for  the  past  twenty  years.  The 
present-day  writer  still  continues,  if  nar- 
rating a  dialogue,  say  in  French,  to  put 
the  first  word  of  the  sentence  in  that 
language,  and  the  remainder  in  English, 
the  reason  of  this  being  a  complete  mys- 
tery. A  sentence  such  as  "'Out,'  she 
said.   'But  I  cannot/ ''  is  of  frequent  oc- 


currence. Plain  English  throughout  is 
surely  best  if  the  writer's  knowledge  of 
French  is  so  extremely  hazy.  Again,  in 
several  recent  romances  by  the  most 
popular  writers  where  the  scenes  are  laid 
in  France  of  bygone  days  we  are  regaled 
with  these  disjointed  words  in  modern 
Parisian,  while  in  every  story  with  a  Bel- 
gian atmosphere,  without  a  single  excep- 
tion, we  have  the  characters  speaking 
that  pure  French  which  is  taught  as  an 
"extra"  in  English  young  ladies'  acad- 
emies. Indeed,  a  few  weeks  ago  a  book 
passed  through  my  hands  dealing  with 
the  Luxemburg  Ardennes,  the  local 
colour  of  which  was  excellent  and  with- 
out doubt  studied  on  the  spot,  yet  there 
we  had  a  little  shepherd-girl  in  a  remote 
village  speaking  the  French  of  the  boule- 
vards I  Probably  the  author  could  not, 
on  hearing  the  language  spoken,  detect 
the  difference  between  French  and  Wad- 
loon. 

Has  any  one  ever  read  a  Russian  novel 
by  an  English  writer  which  did  not  con- 
tain those  half-dozen  familiar  words  in 
italics — samovar,  mujik,  vodki,  stoi,  shuba, 
and  telega?  They  seem  to  be  the  stock 
words  of  the  romancer  when  dealing 
with  Russian  subjects,  just  as  "high-life 
and  "shocking"  are  the  two  English 
words  most  found  in  the  Boulevard  jour- 
nals, and  ''Bismillah"  is  the  keynote  of 
the  Arab  romance.  As  far  as  I  remem- 
ber, I  have  never  seen  a  single  whole 
sentence  in  Russian  in  any  English 
novel.  To  quote  one  instance  of  the 
amazing  ignorance  of  the  modern  novel- 
ist regarding  matters  Russian,  and  of  the 
danger  of  working  up  local  colour  from 
guide-books,  there  w^s  in  a  Russian 
novel  by  one  of  our  most  prominent 
writers,  issued  about  a  year  ago,  a  de- 
scription of  a  samovar — the  usual  samo- 
var— ^which  we  are  told  looked  beautiful 
and  shining,  as  though  it  had  only  just 
come  out  of  the — "Bazaar."  This  touch 
of  local  colour  satisfied  the  English  read- 
er that  the  writer  was  acquainted  with 
Moscow.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the 
writer's  work  falls  hopelessly  to  pieces 
when  it  is  remembered  that  this 
"Bazaar"  is  one  of  the  principal  hotels  in 
the  city.  The  novelist  had  taken  the 
word  "bazaar"  to  mean  a  cheap  shop  1 

Again,  the   descriptions   of  Russian 
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revolutionists  and  Russian  police — ^al- 
ways called  the  Third  Section — are  in- 
variably ridiculous.  Why  the  police 
should  be  called  the  Third  Section  is 
another  unsolved  mystery.  I  once  lent 
one  of  the  most  popular  and  thrilling 
Russian  novels — one  that  had  sold  in 
England  and  America  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands— ^to  a  very  prominent  Russian 
writer  and  critic  who  had  spent  fifteen 
years  in  Siberia  on  account  of  his  revolu- 
tionary writings.  He  returned  it  grave- 
ly, saying :  "There  is  not  a  single  sound 
fact  in  it  from  cover  to  cover  I  Such  a 
book  does  the  cause  of  Russian  Freedom 
more  harm  than  good.  I  don't  wonder 
at  the  Press  Bureau  prohibiting  such 
rubbish  from  entering  Russia  1"  And 
this  was  a  work  at  that  moment 
on  every  one's  tongue  in  England ;  a 
real  serious  work  which  made  its 
author's  reputation  and  brought  him  in- 
stantly to  the  front,  and  about  which 
clergymen  preached,  taking  the  facts  as 
genuine  I 

A  writer  extremely  well  known  speaks 
in  one  of  his  books  of  "a  rudderless 
chaos."  If  a  chaos  can  be  rudderless, 
which  may  be  open  to  doubt,  this  ex- 
pression might  be  well  applied  to  the 
novelist  who  attempts  studies  either  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  or  of  Ital- 
ian life.  Of  recent  years,  with  the  ex- 
ception perhaps  of  Mr.  Marion  Craw- 
ford and  Mr.  Max  Pemberton,  not  a 
single  author  has  written  an  Italian  novel 
without  going  hopelessly  to  pieces.  The 
chief  pitfall  is,  of  course,  the  language. 
We  find  characters  in  Naples  speaking 
most  perfect  phrase-book  Tuscan,  Vene- 
tians speaking  faultless  Genoese,  Cor- 
sicans  chattering  in  Piedmontese,  and 
Milanese  conversing  in  the  language  of 
Calabria,  all  of  which  is  extremely  di- 
verting to  the  reader  who  chances  to 
know  anything  of  those  dialects.  As  an 
illustration,  in  a  novel  by  a  well-known 
writer  heralded  by  considerable  adver- 
tisement, and  issued  a  few  weeks  ago  by 
one  of  the  first  publishing  firms,  we  find 
the  following  dialogue : 

"Come  sta  ellaf  quoth  the  grave  old  man. 
"Parla  eUa  ttaliano,  Signorer 

"Nan  molto/*  stammered  Martin,  astonished 
at  being  addressed  in  modem  Italian  by  this 
venerable  Biblical-looking  host  of  his.  ''Ap- 
ptna.    Parla  eUa  ingUser 


Extremely  "modern  Italian" — this 
Italian  of  the  novelist,  and  what  ren- 
ders it  worse  is  that  the  quotation  is 
jerked  in  for  no  apparent  purpose  other 
than  to  show  the  writer's  knowledge  of 
the  language.  Again,  every  novelist  is 
fond,  when  dealing  with  Italian  subjects, 
of  using  the  words  *'Bene"  or  ''Bents- 
sitno'*  Yet  we  never  find  it  ''Va  bene''  or 
"Fa  benissimo"  as  it  should  be,  save  per- 
haps in  the  pages  of  Ouida.  We  have, 
too,  almost  invariably  "Signore"  where  it 
should  be  ''Sign4)r,"  ''Sf'  for  "yes"— 
never  "/a,"  the  most  common  word  in 
Tuscan,  or  pure  Italian,  and  used  by 
prince  and  peasant  alike.  Generally,  in- 
deed, by  a  glance  at  the  italics  one  can 
discover  which  phrase-book  the  stay-at- 
home  author  has  used  in  his  endeavour 
to  give  the  British  public  a  picture  of 
the  Sunny  South,  and  the  stilted  and  al- 
together extraordinary  Italian  which 
meanders  through  the  pages  of  modem 
fiction  is  simply  astounding.  When  the 
contadino  of  the  Maremma  speaks  from 
Bradshaw's  phrase-book,  as  he  so  often 
does,  he  becomes,  indeed,  a  remarkable 
and  very  fictional  figure.  The  novelist 
cheerfully  puts  the  same  words  into  the 
mouth  of  a  character  from  the  district 
around  Bari,  as  into  the  mouth  of  a  Liv- 
omese,  yet  if  in  real  life  the  two  were  to 
meet  they  would  probably  not  under- 
stand three  words  of  each  other's  con- 
versation. Of  such  are  the  italics  in  fic- 
tion. 

In  hundreds  of  novels,  especially  those 
of  lady  authors — from  Ouida  to  Mavis 
Clare,  I  bow  to  them  in  respect — ^there 
are  descriptions  more  or  less  incorrect  of 
the  iniquities  of  Monte  Carlo.  Person- 
ally, I  know  of  no  novel  which  gives  an 
absolute  correct  account  of  play  there. 
The  novelist's  rules  of  roulette — ^gener- 
ally miscalled  rouge  et  noir — ^are  hope- 
lessly wrong.  The  interesting  character 
in  fiction  who  goes  to  Monte  Carlo  never 
fails  to  play  with  higher  stakes  than  the 
Administration  permits,  and  always  wins 
utterly  impossible  sums.  Never  once,  to 
my  knowledge,  has  a  writer  of  romance 
been  able  to  wholly  avoid  the  many  pit- 
falls in  describing  the  easy,  yet  extremely 
involved  game  of  roulette,  and  as  for 
trente-et-quarante  few  novelists  have 
ever  been  bold  enough  to  refer  to  it. 
Monte  Carlo  sounds  reckless,  and  there- 
fore a  scene  there  always  "grips,"  even 
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if  written  by  one  who  has  never  pre- 
sented his  card  at  the  bureau.    We  have 
read  in  modem  fiction  of  cliffs  at  Nice, 
of  golden  sands  at  Genoa,  of  caves  at 
Sonthend-on-Sea,  and  of  the  "clear  and 
beautiful     Amo,"    while    the    familiar 
French  villain,  whose  command  of  Eng- 
lish is  so  perfect  that  his  nationality  is 
concealed,    is    frequently   described    as 
though  he  really  existed.    One  feels  in- 
dined,  when  reading  of  the  latter  lin- 
guistical  prodigy,  to  ask  him  to  pro- 
nounce the  single  word  "with."    A  bux- 
om heroine  I  discovered  on  the  day  of 
writing  this  article  had  "a  skin  soft  as 
suede,*'  while  another  young  lady  was, 
we  are  told,  very  "desirable-looking." 
The  latter  term  I  had  always  believed 
was  only  used  in  advertisements  under 
"Houses  to  Let."    Another  hero  I  came 
across  the  other  day  in  a  book  profess- 
ing   to    describe    journalistic    London 
walked    from    Hyde    Park    Comer   to 
Hounslow  Heath  in  an  hour,  a  distance 
of  eleven  miles!    Surely  such  a  walker 


would  have  made  more  money  at  pedes- 
trianism  than  as  a  hack-journalist. 

Such  defects  as  these  render  the  very 
best  novels  unconvincing.  Women  will 
read  a  book  if  it  be  by  a  known  author, 
and  pronounce  it  good,  but  male  readers, 
apt  to  be  critical,  especially  if  of  cos- 
mopolitan habit,  will  quickly  discover  the 
errors  and  sneer  at  them.  The  novelist, 
however  careful  he  may  be  of  his  style, 
however  earnest  in  his  "note,"  however 
pathetic  in  his  love  episodes,  damns  his 
book  utterly  if  he  allows  one  single  slip 
in  his  italics.  The  annoying  discovery 
that  the  author  is  ignorant  of  the  foreign 
tongue  he  quotes,  or  does  not  personally 
know  the  locality  he  describes,  is  suffi- 
cient to  cause  the  reader  to  toss  the  book 
aside  in  disgust  and  ridicule.  Therefore 
on  that  account,  and  in  order  to  render 
stories  really  convincing,  the  greatest 
care  should  be  exercised,  even  by  those 
whose  names  stand  first  in  their  pub- 
lishers' lists. 

William  Le  Queux. 


SOME  THACKERAYAN  IDEAS  ABOUT  AMERICANS* 


The  good  American  who  cherishes 
and  respects  his  civic  responsibilities 
should  never  be  thoroughly  satisfied  with 
his  country  and  countrymen  except 
when  he  is  in  the  society  of  Englishmen. 
It  is  quite  permissible  to  concede  to  a 
Frenchman  that  the  Arc  de  Triomphe 
is  in  some  respects  a  finer  and  more 
majestic  monument  than  the  Washing- 
ton Arch,  or  that  the  Eiffel  Tower  is 
a  few  feet  higher  than  the  Observation 
tower  at  Coney  Island,  because  one  can 
always  wring  from  him  in  return  a  con- 
cession of  the  superiority  of  our  railroad 
systems,  our  stock-yards  and  our  big 
trees.  But  to  express  ungtiardedly  to  an 
Englishman  one's  admiration  for  Trafal- 
gar Square  or  the  scenery  of  the  upper 
Thames  or  of  the  English  lakes  will  prob- 
ably provoke  a  bland  "Aw!  Quite  so"; 
while  to  presume  upon  this  concession 
to  the  extent  of  eulogising  any  of  the 

*  The  Hitherto  Unidentified  Contributions  of 
W.  M.  Thadceray  to  Punch.  By  M.  H.  Spiel- 
man.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  Life  of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray. 
By  Lewis  Melville.  Chicago  and  New  York: 
H.  S.  Stone  &  G>nipany. 


virtues  and  achievements  of  America 
would  move  him  only  to  an  expression 
of  bored  incredulity.  To  reach  him  eflfec- 
tually  on  national  and  international  ques- 
tions, one  must  be  "kind"  to  him.  For 
so  many  centuries,  under  so  many  differ- 
ent conditions,  has  he  been  in  the  habit 
of  being  "kind"  to  others  that  the  ex- 
perience is  strangely  novel  and  stupefy- 
ing. To  discuss  quietly,  with  perfect 
gravity  and  politeness,  that  future  time 
when  England  shall  find  safety  from 
international  dangers  and  relief  from 
European  complications  as  one  of  these 
United  States  will  effectually  rouse  him, 
drive  him  from  amazement  to  indigna- 
tion. He  will  look  upon  his  interlocutor 
as  a  madman,  but  for  once  the  mask  will 
drop  and  show  the  rasping,  strident, 
gesticulating,  excitable  being  behind. 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  literary  work 
of  Dickens  and  Thackeray  which  the 
American  reader  can  very  pleasantly 
Ignore.  Neither  of  them  liked  America, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  each  had  a  good 
many  warm  personal  friendships  with 
Americans,  both  were  lacking  entirely  in 
sympathy  and  appreciation  of  the  great 
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kindred  people  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. This  is  more  easily  understood  in 
Thackeray  than  in  Dickens.  It  was  only 
a  part  of  the  former's  insular  intolerance : 
he  was  quite  as  unjust  and  narrow  in  his 
estimate  of  the  French  and  France; 
whereas  Dickens's  kindly  and  sympathetic 
pictures  of  French  life  are  in  curious  con- 
trast to  American  Notes,  to  the  Bricks, 
Chollups,  Divers,  Pawkinses,  and  Flad- 
docks  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit  and  to  his 
own  bearing  and  manners  during  his 
visits  to  America.  In  the  long  chain  of 
events  which  has  influenced  English 
opinion  and  feeling  toward  this  country 
— ^the  first  link  of  which  chain  was  forged 
at  Lexington  and  riveted  at  Yorktown — 
the  writings  of  these  two,  the  greatest 
English  novelists  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, have  an  important  place.  Perhaps 
if  we  had  not  had  Charles  Dickens's 
American  Notes,  we  might  not  have  had 
Rudyard  Kipling's. 

In  treating  the  subject  of  Thackeray's 
attitude  toward  America  and  Americans, 
there  is  one  anecdote  that  must  stand  out 
as  characteristic  beyond  all  that  he  has 
said  in  print.  It  was  told  by  Trollope  in 
his  book  on  Thackeray  in  the  English 
Men  of  Letters  series,  and  is  alluded  to 
in  Mr.  Melville's  work  now  under  dis- 
cussion. Old  as  the  story  is,  it  is  for 
many  reasons  worth  being  retold. 

When  he  was  in  America,  he  met  at  dinner 
a  literary  gentleman  of  high  character,  middle- 


aged,  and  most  dignified  deportment.  The 
gentleman  was  one  whose  character  and  ac- 
quirements stood  very  high — deservedly  so— 
but  who,  in  society,  had  that  air  of  wrapping 
his  toga  around  him,  which  adds,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  add,  many  cubits  to  a  man's  height. 
But  he  had  a  broken  nose.  At  dinner  he 
talked  much  of  the  tender  passion,  and  did  so 
in  a  manner  which  stirred  up  Thackeray's  fee- 
ing of  the  ridiculous.  "What  has  the  world 
come  to,"  said  Thackeray,  out  loud  to  the 
table,  "when  two  broken-nosed  old  fogies  like 
you  and  me  sit  talking  about  love  to  each 
other!"  The  gentleman  was  astounded,  and 
could  only  sit  wrapping  his  toga  in  silent  dis- 
may for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  Thackeray 
then,  as  at  other  similar  times,  had  no  idea  of 
giving  pain,  but  when  he  saw  a  foible  he  put 
his  foot  upon  it,  and  tried  to  stamp  it  out. 

Beyond  one's  amazement  at  TroUope's 
evident  admiration  of  Thackeray's  part 
in  the  story  it  reminds  one  very  forcibly 
of  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  Governor- 
ship of  the  State  of  New  York  some 
years  ago,  who  began  a  political  address 
to  a  meeting  of  workingmen  by  taking 
off  his  coat  and  speaking  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, thereby  losing  the  election.  It 
was  very  justly  pointed  out  by  the  news- 
papers of  the  opposing  political  party 
that  the  candidate  would  not  have  ad- 
dressed a  meeting  of  his  social  equals  in 
his  shirt-sleeves,  and  that  his  action  con- 
veyed a  direct  insult  to  his  audience. 
Nor  is  it  likely  that  Thackeray  dining  in 
London  would  have  been  guilty  of  so 
unprovoked  and  unpardonable  a  breach 
of  good  manners.  Figuratively  speaking, 
when  he  came  to  America  he  took  off 
his  coat:  among  Americans  he  lived  in 
his  shirt-sleeves. 

Thackeray's  intolerance  of  things 
American  was,  as  has  been  said,  only  a 
part  of  his  British  Philistinism ;  he  in  no 
way  discriminated  against  us  as  a  nation. 
His  attitude  toward  the  French  was  even 
more  marked,  since  during  the  years  of 
his  connection  with  Punch  the  greater 
part  of  England's  foreign  affairs  led  in 
some  way  or  other  to  the  Quai  d'Orsay. 
For  every  arrow  shot  at  President  Polk 
or  the  American  precipitation  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Mexican  War  there 
was  a  quiverful  aimed  in  the  direction  of 
the  pear-shaped  head  of  Louis  Philippe, 
the  Prince  de  Joinville  and  the  French 
ministers.  We  have  nothing  to  complain 
of  to  be  compared  with  the  Paris  Sketch 
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Book,  the  Second  Funeral  of  Napoleon 
or  the  gross  caricature  of  the  cuisinier 
Aldde  in  Pendennis;  on  the  other  hand, 
for  these  he  made  some  sort  of  amends 
in  the  Paris  chapters  of  PhUip  and  the 
character  of  the  Vicomte  de  Florae  of 
The  Newcomes,  one  of  the  most  simple, 
amiable  and  kindly  of  all  his  creations 
and  a  gentleman  unexcelled  among  all 
the  gentlemen  of  the  novelist  who  beyond 
any  other  of  his  time  knew  how  to  paint 
CHie  so  well.    For  the  amende  honorable 
to  their  country  and  countrymen  Ameri- 
cans must  find  a  brief  and  somewhat  in- 
sufficient satisfaction  in  those  lectures  on 
the  Four  Georges  which  among  certain 
people    in    England   brought   down   on 
Thackeray's  head  the  charge  of  being 
lacking  in  patriotism. 

Among  the  delightful  Roundabout 
Papers,  which  are  as  fresh,  as  readable, 
as  entertaining  to-day  as  when  they  were 
appearing  from  month  to  month  in  the 
columns  of  the  Comhill  Magazine,  there 
are  two  which  stand  out  distinctively  as 
relating  to  things  American.  One  of 
these,  "On  Half  a  Loaf,"  was  for  many 
years  omitted  from  the  American  editions 
of  his  works.  But  somehow  to-day, 
looking  back  forty  years  and  realising  all 
the  passion,  the  tumult,  the  excitement 
of  the  days  in  which  it  was  penned,  the 
bitter  attack  loses  its  sting.  The  South- 
em  Commissioners  were  given  up,  and 
there  was  no  bombardment  of  the  Ameri- 
can cities  and  the  nine  hundred  millions 
of  securities  held  by  British  subjects 
were  not  confiscated,  and  we  find  our- 
selves reading  over  with  perfect  good 
nature  and  serenity  the  lines  which  pro- 
voked the  Americans  of  a  generation  ago 
to  anger  and  dislike.  With  a  comfort 
quite  as  great  do  we  read  the  arraign- 
ment of  American  journalistic  methods 
in  the  paper  "On  Screens  in  Dining- 
Rooms."  The  American  newspaper  in 
question  was  certainly  no  more  reprehen- 
sible than  that  priggish  pillar  of  British 
Philistinism,  the  Saturday  Review,  and 
the  whole  affair  was  certainly  insignifi- 
cant beside  the  article  which  led  to  the 
great  writer's  much-mooted  squabble 
with    Edmund    Yates.     Indeed,    if   the 


story  about  Dr.  Johnson  taking  his  dinner 
behind  the  screen  was  fiction,  we  should 
unhesitatingly  say  that  it  was  because  it 
was  too  good  to  be  fact. 

In  Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann's  recent 
Hitherto  Unidentified  Contributions  of 
W.  M.  Thackeray  to  Punch  we  find  that 
two  of  the  four  Punch  cartoons  suggested 
by  the  novelist  that  were  found  desirable 
by  that  periodical  deal  directly  with  the 
subject  of  his  ideas  about  American  poli- 
tics. They  are  here  reproduced.  The 
first  appeared  in  the  spring  of  1845,  when 
the  question  of  the  Oregon  boundary  line 
had  been  causing  grave  anxiety  both  in 
this  country  and  in  England.  In  the 
cartoon  President  Polk,  seconded  by  the 
French  King,  Louis  Philippe,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  seconded  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  are  on  the  ground,  preparing  for 
a  duel.  The  doughty  bourgeois  monarch 
offers  his  principal  a  pistol,  with  the 
words,  "Courage,  mon  President:  vises 
au  colurf  to  which  the  American  replies 
with  the  anxious  inquiry :  "Do  you  think 
he's  in  amest?"  The  second,  appearing 
almost  a  year  later,  represents  another 
phase  of  the  same  dispute.  Both  cartoons 
were  drawn  by  John  Leech. 

Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice. 
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STRINGTOPVN  ON  THE  PIKE* 

By  JOHN   URI   LLOYD 


CHAPTER  I. 

My  name  is  Samuel  Drew,  and  I  am  now 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  on 
the  Hill.  When  I  think  of  my  boyhood,  memo- 
ries of  the  Kentucky  pike  arise,  and  I  then 
recall  the  experiences  of  Sammy  Drew,  a  bare- 
footed child.  The  boy  who,  in  August's  heat, 
between  the  hours  of  noonday  and  mid-after- 
noon, dared  to  walk  barefooted  upon  that 
road,  raised  his  feet  quickly.  I  know  whereof 
I  speak,  for  I  often  relieved  my  blistering  soles 
by  slipping  aside  into  the  weed-lined  by-paths, 
preferring  them,  even  if  they  passed  near  the. 
honey-locust  tree,  under  which  danger  lurked 
in  the  great  brown  thorns  that  always  menace 
the  barefooted  boy  of  Kentucky.  That  pike  is 
yet  vivid  to  memory.  Again  I  see  the  dust  of 
bygone  times.  Again  the  sun's  fierce  rays 
force  me  to  increased  laziness.  Often  I  seek 
a  shade  tree  at  the  roadside,  there  to  find  the 
grassy  brink  of  a  grateful  spring  and,  leaning 
over  the  sward,  bury  my  face  in  the  hard  lime- 
stone water,  drinking  deep  and  long.  The 
picture  of  contentment,  I  now  sit  on  the  over- 
hanging sod  in  the  shadow  of  the  tree,  and 
spatter  the  cool  water  with  my  toes,  bathing  a 
stone-bruise  in  the  very  fount  from  which  I 
drank.  Then  with  nose-tip  close  to  the  water's 
surface,  I  eye  the  flitting  cloud  shadows,  scan 
the  reflected  tan-freckled  face  and  watch  the 
water-bugs  and  crawfish  as,  deep  in  the  limpid 
pool,  they  stir  the  sand  in  the  vein's  mouth. 
Finally  I  turn  upon  my  back  and  gaze  into 
space,  dreaming  of  nothing,  thinking  of  noth- 
ing. 

«  «  *         «  «  « 

From  earliest  school-days  chemistry  ex- 
cited my  keenest  interest  When  but  a  child 
I  sat  absorbed  during  the  experiments  made 
by  the  teacher  while  he  instructed  the  advanced 
class — ^the  class  in  chemistry — of  our  country 
school.  By  chance  I  finally  obtained  a  copy  of 
Comstock's  Chemistry,  and  day  by  day  kept 
abreast  with  the  students  who  recited  in  that 
subtle  science. 

Either  luck  or  fate  made  a  chemist  of  me; 
luck,  because  the  subject  chanced  to  be  taught 
in  my  room;  or  fate,  because  "what  is  to  be 
will  be."    I  could  not  carry  a  rule  in  Brown's 


Grammar  from  one  day  to  another,  and  I  still 
detest  the  name  "grammar"  because  of  those 
twenty-six  artificial  rules.  If  I  memorised 
some  portions  of  history,  in  a  week  thereafter 
I  mixed  the  incidents,  unless  they  were  con- 
nected with  something  of  chemical  significance. 
I  could  not  have  remembered  from  day  to  day 
whether  Gustavus  Adolphus  fought  in  the  War 
of  the  Roses  or  conducted  the  Thirty  Years' 
conflict  My  head  seemed  vacant  to  everything 
but  chemistry.  All  else  slipped  through  as  a 
wind-struck  fog  flies  through  a  leafless  wood- 
land. The  result  was  that,  though  other  sub- 
jects filtered  out  of  my  brain  as  through  a 
sieve,  chemistry  remained  securdy  caught  by 
the  mind  meshes.  I  should  add,  however,  that 
historical  events  connected  with  the  enticing 
science  remained,  as,  under  similar  condi- 
tions, did  mathematical  signs  and  formulae. 
Chemistry  served  as  a  nucleus  of  attachment. 
My  one-sided  mind  caught  the  chemistry  of  a 
subject  and  bound  thereto  or  blended  therewith 
all  connected  matters,  as  alcohol  blends  ether 
and  water.  The  teacher  scolded  me  often  in 
the  kindness  of  severity  for  my  indifference  to 
other  subjects,  for  I  was  one  of  the  block- 
heads ;  at  least  he  seemed  to  regard  me  as  such, 
not  appearing  to  know  anything  of  my  one 
talent  The  little  boys  of  my  row  each 
learned  something  concerning  everything,  as 
do  all  mediocre  brains,  and  one  by  one  passed 
beyond  me;  and  I,  in  humiliation,  sat  con- 
spicuous among  children  a  head  beneath  me, 
absorbed  in  the  one  unreached  study  that  was 
destined  in  after  years  to  wreck  my  happiness, 
end  my  career  and  bring  distress  to  others. 
Were  this  not  fact— were  this  narrative  simply 
a  recitation  of  incidents  in  which  I  take  part 
merely  as  an  unconcerned  historian— no  time 
would  be  consumed  in  these  remarks  abont 
self.  Would  to  God  I  could  blot  this  word 
"chemistry"  out  of  existence  1  would  also  that 
my  personality  in  connection  with  this  history 
could  also  be  excised,  and  that  this  record 
could  be  made  in  the  third  person  1 

CHAPTER  II. 
Coming  unexpectedly  into  my  little  home  one 
Saturday  afternoon,  I  found  Professor  Drake, 
the  village  school-teacher,  in  seripp^^oQiiY^rsa- 
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tion  with  my  hiothef.    Before  my  presence  was 
noticed — for,  being  barefooted,  my  step  was 
.    noiseless^I   caught  the  fragment  of  a  sen- 
tence: "It  is  painful  to  be  forced  to  tell  a 
mother  these  facts  about  her  son,  but  duty 
compels  me  to  say  that  I  despair  of  teaching 
your—"  Catching  sight  of  me,  Professor  Drake 
abruptly  stopped, and  then  added:  "But  we  will 
consider  the  subject  at  another  time."  I  passed 
on,  and  yet  had  heard  enough.     A  bullet  of 
putty  may  be  made  to  pierce  a  plank  of  oak. 
There  are  lights  that  penetrate  metals,  or  make 
stone  transparent;  and  slow  as  I  was  in  some 
respects,  the  incompleted  sentence  pierced  my 
mentality  and  needed  no  interpretation.     My 
cheek  burned  in  humiliation,  my  heart  beat 
Tiolently ;  for  it  is  not  pleasant  to  one  mentally 
incapadtated  to  hear  the  fact  stated,  and,  less 
still,  for  one  who  loved  his  mother  as  intensely 
as  I  did  to  realise  that  the  most  painful  part 
of  her  life  of  devoted  privation  was  small  in 
comparison    with   the   distress   that   resulted 
from  my  stupidity.    I  was  indignant,  and  felt 
tempted  to  return  and  upbraid  the  teacher,  for 
were  not  his  words  the  immediate  cause  of 
my  mother's  sorrow?  Her  face  was  expressive 
of  despair.    But  the  facts  were  on  the  peda- 
gogue's side;  and,  moreover,  I  appreciated  that 
he,  too,  grieved  over  my  misfortune.    I  fled 
from  the  house  and  aimlessly  moved  on,  medi- 
tating, miserable.     I  climbed  the  back  fence 
into  the   woodland  pasture,  upon  which  our 
little    garden   jutted,    and    after    crossing    it 
wandered  away  from  Stringtown,  I  cared  not 
whither.    An  hour  passed,  and  my  anger  and 
mortification  subsided.    I  ceased  to  think  of 
the  incident;  indeed,  no  record  remained  to 
remind  my  now  dormant  intellect  of  the  fact 
that  I  existed.    My  mind  had  become  as  un- 
consdons  of  all  external  things  as  it  was  of 
inherent  emotions.    My  limbs  moved  irrespon- 
sivdy  and  my  body  automatically  passed  along. 
I  fancy  that  I  had  assumed  the  condition  of 
a  brute  of  the  lower  dass  or  a  creature  like 
the  turtle,  the  difference  being  that  in  my  brain 
an  intdlectual  spark  rested,  and  through  it  the 
drow^  I  of  self  could  be  exdted  into  con- 
sdoosness,   while  the  lethargic  mind  of  the 
turtle  rests  irredeemably  in  the  unreachable 
shadows  without     The  great  distinction  be- 
tween man  and  brute  is  that  man  knows  he  is 
man,  and  the  brute  knows  nothing  of  himself. 
I  existed  and  was  awake,  it  is  true,  but  in  this 
trance  that  possessed  me  knew  nothing  of  ex- 
ternal things. 

The  sun  sank  slowly  toward  the  distant  tree 
tops,  and  still  I  wandered  without  method. 
Tbc  Tillage  disappeared  behind  me,  but,  regard- 


less of  my  whereabouts,  I  strolled  dreamfully 
along  until  at  last  I  stumbled  over  an  inequal- 
ity in  the  grass.  And  as  the  flash  shoots 
upward  when  a  spark  touches  a  fibre  of  gun- 
cotton,  so  the  sudden  fall  caused  my  mind  to 
dart  back  into  self-consciousness.  The  instant  I 
fdl  upon  the  earth  I  became  aware  of  the  fact 
that  never  before  had  I  ventured  into  the  pres- 
ent locality.  I  next  observed  a  shadow  that  the 
sinking  sun  seemed  to  throw  toward  me.  A 
long  shadow  upon  the  hill  behind  which  he  was 
disappearing,  stretching  toward  me,  took  the 
form  of  a  gigantic  cross,  the  apex  reaching  to 
and  touching  the  mound  beside  me.  This  did 
not,  however,  at  the  instant  cause  me  the  least 
concern;  a  shadow  is  but  a  shadow.  I  raised 
my  eyes  to  seek  the  object  that  broke  the  ray 
of  sunshine,  and,  child  that  I  was,  marvdled 
then  at  the  miracle;  for  smooth,  as  if  planed 
by  hand,  the  top  of  the  hill  stretched  across  my 
field  of  vision ;  there  was  no  intervening  object 
between  the  sun  and  me.  The  face  of  the  day 
king,  unmarked  by  tree  or  shrub,  shone  dear 
and  untarnished  over  a  horizontal  ridge  sum- 
mit that  was  fenceless,  objectless,  as  straight 
as  a  ruler.  Stretching  down  the  barren  hillside, 
came  those  rays  straight  into  my  face;  and 
down  that  smooth  hillside  projected  toward 
me,  as  if  it  had  an  intent  in  thus  pointing  at 
mysdf,  the  great  grey  shadow  lay  sharp,  and 
as  still  as  if  carved  in  stone — an  effect  without 
a  cause — ^and  just  beyond  its  tip  I  lay  trem- 
bling. 

I  now  realised  fully  my  location.  He  who 
heeded  not  the  warniug  to  avoid  that  spot 
bred  trouble  for  his  future.  Never  before  had 
village  boy  dared  to  press  the  grass  where  I 
reclined.  Never  before  had  child  behdd  either 
sunshine  or  shadow  from  the  place  I  occupied 
— ^a  spot,  it  was  said,  the  Indians  shunned  be- 
cause of  its  evil  influence  on  him  involved  in 
its  occult  mazes.  In  the  tradition  of  the  early 
settlers  an  Indian  maiden  had  just  here  met 
a  crud  death;  and  we  knew  that  the  father 
of  the  ''Com  Bug"  (so  nicknamed  because  of 
his  propensity  for  the  juice  of  the  corn)  had 
been  murdered  near  the  site  where  I  now  lay. 
In  mature  life  no  cultivated  man  or  woman 
believes  ghost  stories  or  these  absurd  In- 
dian traditions,  tales  that  in  the  minds  of 
children  and  ignorant  persons  duster  around 
every  precinct  of  our  land.  But  to  us  children, 
and  to  the  negroes  with  whom  we  were  so 
intimate,  that  place  was  cursed,  and  would  so 
have  been  hdd  by  us,  even  in  the  face  of  any 
testimony  to  the  contrary.  Although  the  soil 
was  rich,  bushes  of  sassafras  and  persimmons 
--God's  emissaries  for  worn-out  grounds  too 
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poor    for   other   plant  existence— refused    to 
grow  on  or  near  the  spot  where  my  form 
rested.     In  this  silent  dell  of  the  "dark  and 
bloody  ground/'  that  from  a  distance  we  chil- 
dren, venturing  cautiously,  had  once  timidly 
approached,  whisperingly  pointed  to,  and  then, 
huddled  together,  ran  from  as  if  from  Satan,  I 
now    lay    alone.      My    heart    throbbed    and 
thumped,  my  flesh  quivered  at  I  knew  not 
what,  my  limbs  refused  to  move ;  and  the  face 
of  the  great  sun,  clear  as  crystal  and  bright  as 
molten  silver,  sank  slowly  in  the  west    Simul- 
taneously the  weird  earth  shadow,  that  singular 
grey  cross,  fell  slowly  toward  me.    Powerless 
did  I  watch  it  lengthen  until  the  distended 
arms  crept  over  my  form  and  enveloped  my 
trembling  self,  and  then  a  quivering  play  of 
changing  sunset  lights  spread  about  the  sky, 
amid  which  at  last  the  upper  rim  of  the  sun 
disappeared,  the  rays  flickered;  yet,  strangely 
enough,  before  twilight  deepened  darkness  fell 
upon  me.     Whether  the  shadow  to  which  I 
refer  was  an  object  from  the  material  or  out- 
side part  of  life  that  appeared  to  my  real  eye- 
sight, or  a  shade  from  the  inner  circle  that 
impressed  my  perceptive  faculties,  I  shall  not 
presume  to  say;  the  reader  may  form  his  own 
conclusions  concerning  the  cause  of  the  phe- 
nomenon.   I  report  only  what  I  witnessed ;  and 
I  yet  recall  vividly  the  spectral  outline  of  this 
weird,    strange    shadow,    stretching    without 
discernible  cause  down  the  long,  barren  hillside. 
I  remember  that  as  I  lay  prostrate  on  the  lone 
tomb,  gazing  at  the  approaching  umbra,  I  won- 
dered first  if  it  would  reach  my  feet,  and  then, 
as  its  apex  passed  over  them,  if  its  great  arms 
would  engulf  me.    I  remember  to  have  given 
a  sigh  of  relief  as  the  last  vestige  of  the  sun 
was  about  to  disappear;   for  I   had  uncon- 
sciously accepted,  without  thinking  it  out,  that 
should  the  arms  of  the  grey  cross  reach  my 
body,  my  life  would  end  with  the  sinking  of 
the  sun  and  the  lengthening  of  the  shadow. 
Then  I  recollect  that  as  the  upper  rim  of  the 
crescent  sun  sank  and  passed  from  view,  and 
the  final  slanting  rays  bent  themselves  and 
streamed  upward,  the  arms  of  the  cross  at  the 
same   instant  passed   over  my   body— and   I 
recollect  nothing  more.    How  long  I  lay  in  the 
dew  of  the  blue  grass  I  cannot  say,  but  when 
I  regained  consciousness  it  was  as  if  I  were 
awakening  from  an  objectless  dream. 

It  seemed  as  though  I  had  been  possessed  of 
a  vision,  yet  no  details  remained.  I  had  surely 
experienced  the  knowledge  of  sweets  and  sours, 
sorrow  and  pain,  peace  and  distress,  but  not 
of  things,  thoughts  or  sights.  A  black  object, 
wrapped  in  black  paper,  has  an  existence  in 


the  night,  and  yet  it  cannot  be  seeti;  an  object 
wrapped  in  platinum  foil,  thrown  on  a  surface 
of  molten  silver,  has  an  existence  in  the  lisht, 
yet  is  not  to  be  seen;  a  transparent  object  in 
a  transparent  light  held  between  the  eye  and 
the  sun  is,  and  yet  is  not  perceptible  to  the 
sight  Thoughts  and  experiences  of  my  sleep- 
ing self  had  been  realities,  but  to  my  waking 
self  were  not  real.  I  had  lived  and  died,  had 
passed  into  other  realms  and  back  again,  and 
experiencing  all,  I  yet  recollected  nothing. 
This  struck  me  as  more  than  strange ;  but  only 
for  an  instant  did  I  think  of  the  occurrence, 
for  I  realised  immediately  that  I  was  not  now 
alone.  As  yet  I  had  not  opened  my  eyes;  but 
as  the  sleeping  babe  intently  watched  becomes 
restless,  stirs,  and  feels  a  penetrating  gaze 
before  it  awakes,  so  did  I  feel  the  presence  of 
some  body  or  spirit  other  than  my  own. 

Cautiously  seeking  to  discover  the  person 
gazing  at  me,  for  my  nerves  were  conscious 
of  that  piercing  eye,  I  raised  myself  upon  my 
elbow  and  peered  about,  to  perceive  standing 
close  behind  me  an  Indian  girl,  tall,  erect, 
beautiful.  By  the  light  of  a  full  moon  I  saw 
her  form  clearly,  distinctly,  and  noted  that  her 
head  was  decorated  in  gaily  coloured  feathers, 
and  that  her  dress  was  made  of  the  tastily 
draped  skins  of  animals.  Her  bosom  was 
partly  covered,  partly  bare,  her  face  and  bust 
together,  as  I  now  recall  the  scene,  making  a 
picture  that  might  serve  as  an  artist's  ideaL 
One  hand  rested  on  her  side;  the  fourth  finger 
of  the  other  was  placed  upon  her  lip  as  if,  in  the 
language  all  nations  understand,  the  language 
of  signs,  she  were  bidding  me  be  silent;  and 
thus  she  stood,  with  elbows  extended,  gazing 
before  her.  She  made  no  movement,  and,  as 
one  entranced,  I  lay  motionless  at  her  feet 
She  seemed  to  be  listening  for  a  sound,  and  to 
fear  that  I  would  move  or  speak;  but  she  need 
not — I  could  not  move. 

Then  I  observed  again  a  strange  phenom- 
enon. The  graceful  position  her  form  uncon- 
sciously assumed  cast  a  shadow  over  the  earth, 
on  and  up  and  into  the  clear  sky.  Over  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  back  toward  where  the  sun 
had  sunk,  the  figure  of  a  gigantic  cross  high  in 
heaven  was  uplifted,  a  perfect  cross.  The  dis- 
tended elbows  of  the  maiden  created  the  two 
shadow-arms  of  the  weird  cross,  and  from  be- 
hind her,  shining  through  her  form  as  through 
a  haze,  I  saw  the  rising  moon's  face.  Marvel- 
lous apparition!  ,  The  visage  of  the  moon 
peered  at  me  through  her  very  body  and  thrust 
that  shadow  over  the  earth  and  into  space  be- 
yond. Strange,  I  remember  to  have  thought — 
strange  that  when  facing  the  sun  I  should 
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hare  closed  my  eyes  upon  a  cross  upon  the 
earth,  and  opened  them  upon  an  overlying  cross 
in  heaven.  Yet  while  this  query  led  my  won- 
dering thoughts,  it  did  not  surprise  me  that 
the  girl's  form  was  translucent;  neither  did  it 
seem  remarkable  that  I  heard,  in  answer  to  my 
mind's  words,  the  reply: 

"Not  strange  at  alL  The  figure  before  you 
was  present  while  the  sun  still  shone,  but  such 
creations  are  invisible  in  the  sunlight  She  it 
was  who  absorbed  the  radiance  of  the  sun's 
rays,  and  thus  permitted  the  shafts  of  darkness 
behind  her  to  cast  back  at  the  sun  the  skel- 
eton of  that  depleted  sun-ray.  The  shadow 
observed  on  the  hillside  in  the  sunlight  re- 
salted  from  the  dominating  power  of  the  shade 
of  darkness  behind.  To  mortals  the  sun  pre- 
vails over  all  else,  but  to  other  existences  shade 
is  the  reality.  She  upon  whom  you  now  gaze 
is  only  perceptible  when  a  person  occupies  the 
pecnliar  position,  both  of  body  and  mind,  that 
you  now  enjoy;  not  every  one  can  see  what 
you  behold." 

My  reverie  (if  reverie  it  be)  was  at  this 
point  suddenly  interrupted;  a  second  shadow 
crossed  the  moon's  face,  and  I  beheld,  stealth- 
ily approaching  the  girl  from  behind,  an  Indian 
with  uplifted  stone  axe.  I  tried  to  scream,  but 
could  not;  I  tried  to  move,  but  vainly.  The 
smile  on  the  face  of  the  tmsuspecting  girl  re- 
mained sweetly,  wildly  beautiful.  Behind  her 
countenance  that  other  face  peering  through 
her  own — ^as  if  the  tracing  of  a  saint  were 
thrown  before  the  picture  of  a  devil— leered, 
sinister,  desperate,  ugly,  and  through  both  of 
them  the  moon  was  shining.  I  tried  again  to 
warn  her  of  the  danger,  but  could  not  break 
the  spell  that  bound  me;  staring,  motionless 
and  powerless,  I  saw  the  uplifted  war-axe  of 
the  phantom  chief  sink  deep  into  the  black  hair 
that  covered  her  spectral  skull.  Then  (as  the 
touch  of  a  trigger  releases  the  rifle's  charge) 
I  sprang  from  the  earth  and  ran  I  knew  not 
whither— ran  as  irresponsible  as  flies  the  bullet 
from  a  rifle. 

Following  now  a  sheep  path  along  a  hillside, 
now  a  corn-row  through  the  field,  now  a  dry 
creek  bed,  I  ran.  Whether  my  course  led  to 
the  right  or  the  left  concerned  me  not.  I  only 
asked  to  leave  that  hateful  valley  as  far  be- 
hind as  my  strength  would  carry  me.  Could 
I  have  known  the  way,  I  would  certainly  have 
fled  to  my  home;  but  I  sped  bewildered,  and 
saw  no  familiar  landmark.  A  sudden  rustle 
of  the  bushes  at  my  feet  caused  my  heart  to 
jump,  my  steps  to  halt ;  a  timid  rabbit  crossed 
my  path,  vanishing  in  the  darkness  as  quickly 
as  it  had  sprung  from  cover.    Again  I  fled. 


only  to  halt,  trembling;  an  object,  black,  of 
mammoth  size,  of  strange  shape,  appeared  be- 
fore me,  and  as  I  stood  transfixed  the  mon- 
strous form  grew  before  my  eyes,  evolved  from 
nothing.  Floating  from  out  the  air,  it  towered 
to  the  very  heavens  above;  and  then  as  sud- 
denly as  it  had  appeared  did  it  shrink  and 
assume  the  familiar  form  of  a  black  cow.  She 
advanced  along  the  path  upon  which  I  stood, 
steadily  and  peaceably,  possibly  ruminating 
over  subjects  too  deep  for  human  cogitation. 
Quickly  it  flashed  upon  my  mind  that  to  trace 
back  the  path  the  cow  had  trodden  would  carry 
me  to  the  barnyard  and  the  home  of  her  owner, 
and  acting  on  the  impulse,  I  fixed  my  gaze  upon 
the  moonlit  ground  and  steadily  walked  along 
that  well-defined  cow-path.  When  next  I 
raised  my  eyes  the  light  of  a  candle  shining 
through  a  window  gladdened  my  sight;  and 
now  with  rapid  step  I  reached  an  open  door- 
way, and  without  knocking  or  even  sotmding 
a  cry  I  leaped  into  the  room  before  me.  As  I 
made  that  last  spring  forward  it  seemed  as 
though  unseen  hands 'clutched  my  coat-sleeves, 
as  though  goblins  and  ghosts  threw  themselves 
upon  me,  as  though  weird  arms  encircled  my 
form  and  clutched  my  ankles  and  feet,  and  as 
though  superhuman  things  cried  and  moaned 
about  me.  With  these  horrid  imaginings  beat- 
ing the  climax  to  my  distempered  mind-storm, 
with  torn  clothing,  bloody  hands  and  feet, 
frightened  nearly  to  distraction,  weary  and 
tired,  I  fell  prone  upon  the  floor,  exhausted 
but  not  insensible. 

CHAPTER  III. 

A  delightful  sensation  came  over  me  as  I 
lay  in  security  once  more  among  human  be- 
ings. Only  those  who  have  been  through  ex- 
periences such  as  I  suffered  can  appreciate  the 
relief  I  felt.  God  help  the  coward!  God  pity 
him  who,  frightened,  lies  powerless  with  con- 
sciousness intact.  Fright  blots  out  all  other 
pain ;  and  he  who  adds  one  useless  pang  to  the 
suffering  of  a  terrified  creature  must  answer 
for  that  despicable  act  in  the  hereafter  where 
sins  are  expiated.  He  who  scares  a  child  or 
other  mortal,  especially  to  death,  has  a  double 
debt  to  pay;  he  must  answer  for  both  the  soul 
agony  of  the  lost  one,  and  the  loss  of  life.  Ex- 
hausted, bleeding,  suffering  physical  pain,  and 
yet  contented  in  mind,  I  rested  upon  that  floor, 
mentally  taking  note  of  the  surroundings.  The 
room  was  that  of  a  plain  log  house.  The  floor 
was  very  rough,  being  made  of  hewn,  split 
beech  logs,  the  rounded  portion  down,  the 
edges  roughly  jointed  together.  ,The  furniture 
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was  of  the  simplest  description;  the  place  was 
lighted  by  a  single  candle.  I  was  aware  of  the 
presence  of  two  persons,  who,  surprised  at  my 
unlooked-for  entrance,  did  not  at  first  speak, 
and  so  in  silence  I  drew  a  few  breaths  and 
regained  my  strength.  A  girl  and  a  man  oc- 
cupied the  cabin,  the  latter  being  none  other 
than  the  "Corn  Bug;"  and  it  was  evident  that 
One  hand  rested  on  her  side;  the  forefinger  of 
spiral  out  and  back  again,  because  the  valley  in 
which-  I  saw  the  strange  grey  cross  was,  I 
well  knew,  but  a  short  distance  from  the  rude 
log  house  in  which  I  now  rested.  The  other 
occupant  of  the  house  was  to  me  unknown:  a 
singular  little  creature,  with  great  eyes  and 
round  face  encircled  by  wild  flowing  hair,  a 
curious  child  who  fascinated  my  gaze  despite 
my  pain  and  terror.  In  a  short  time,  less  than 
I  have  taken  to  write  these  lines,  the  "Corn 
Bug"  spoke. 

"Sammy,  what  is  the  matt^?" 

"I  am  lost." 

"Not  while  you  are  here." 

"I  was  scared." 

"Wall,  thare  ain't  no  bars  ner  catamounts 
now;  why  didn't  yo'  lie  down  beside  a  fence 
er  in  a  briar  patch  this  warm  night  an'  sleep?" 

"I  was  too  scared." 

"What  scared  yo',  sonny?  Thare  ain't  no 
varmints  hareabout" 

"I  saw  something  terrible." 

"What  war  it?    Tdl  me  what  yo'  saw." 

"I  can't,"  and  shuddered. 

"Wha' wa'yo'?" 

"In  Bloody  Hollow." 

The  look  of  incredulity  disappeared  from  his 
face;  he  came  at  once  to  my  side,  raised  me 
from  the  floor,  led  me  to  his  own  chair  and 
seated  me  by  the  side  of  the  little  girl. 

"Cupe,"  he  cried,  "Cupc,  yo*  lazy  nigger, 
git  up;  the  boy  *t  yo*  told  me  about  es  here." 

After  an  interval  I  saw  two  feet,  followed  by 
two  legs,  a  body,  and  then  the  white  head  of 
garrulous  Cupe  descend  from  the  cubby-hole 
of  the  attic,  to  which  a  ladder  reached. 

"What  fo'  yo'  call  Cupc,  Ma'se?" 

"The  boy,  Cupe,  the  boy  *t  ye  said  would 
come  from  Bloody  Holler.    Here  es  the  boy." 

The  white-headed  negro  manifested  no  sur- 
prise. 

"I  done  tole  yo'  so,  Ma'se;  I  kno*d  he  wah 
cumin';  de  signs  nebbah  lie,  Ma'se;  de  figgah 
in  de  fiah,  de  hoodoo  tracks  in  de*  ashes,  de 
tings  dis  nigger  saw  an'  hea'd  when  de  chicken 
crowed  las'  night  fo'  midnight,  tings  what  de 
white  man  don't  kno*  nuffin'  'bout,  pinted  tcr 
de  movin'  ob  de  spell.  Ma'se,  tings  p'dictcd 
am  cum.    Ole  Ma'se,  yoah  pap,  sleep  in  Bluddy 


Hollah  an'  den  he  died  es  Cupe  said  he  would ; 
de  gearl  sleep  in  Bluddy  Hollah,  an'  now  de 
boy  am  heah.  De  end  ob  de  spell  am  nearly 
cum." 

"What  air  yo*  talkin'  about,  yo'  black 
scoundrel  ?"  muttered  the  "Corn  Bug." 

"Nebbah  yo*  min',  Ma'se,  dah  ain't  no  use 
in  borrowin'  troub'l;  nebbah  yo'  min*,  Ma'se; 
de  spell  will  end  fo*  yo*  when  de  yeah  ends, 
an*  den  yo*  an*  ole  Cupe  mus'  part." 

"Talk  sense,  Cupe,  talk  sense;  I  told  yo' 
to  come  down  out  ov  your  loft  not  because  I 
want  any  ov  your  goblin  nonsense,  nor  any  ov 
your  nigger  signs,  but  ter  tie  up  the  scratches 
on  this  youngster's  feet;  can't  yo*  sec  he  es 
tired  an*  sore  an*  scared  nearly  ter  death? 
Move,  yo'  black  rascal,  move  I" 

Old  Cupc,  muttering  to  himself,  did  as  or- 
dered; he  washed  and  bound  up  my  lacerated 
feet,  having  first  anointed  them  with  a  sweet- 
scented  soothing  ointment  made  of  the  resin 
of  the  sweet-gum  tree. 

"Now  for  his  supper,"  said  the  "Com  Bug." 
"Stir  yourself,  Dinah!"  Then  I  noticed  an- 
other form  gather  itself,  as  if  it  were  created 
from  the  shadows;  from  the  edge  of  the 
hearth,  where,  motionless,  she  had  been  hud- 
dled, an  old  black  negro  crone  arose  and 
silently  busied  herself  arranging  my  supper, 
which  proved  to  be  simple  enough,  but  very 
sweet  to  the  taste.  Then  when  the  task  was 
done  and  the  dishes  had  been  removed  she 
slunk  back  to  the  shadows,  and  in  the  edge  of 
the  light-flittings,  where  the  seen  and  the  un- 
seen blended,  crouched  again  on  the  hearth, 
clasped  her  hands  around  her  ankles,  drawing 
them  close  to  her  body,  and  rested  her  chin  on 
her  projecting  knees.  Part  of  her  form  was 
visible  in  the  firelight,  part  was  blotted  out; 
and  thus  she  crouched  motionless,  silently 
eyeing  me.  When  I  had  finished  the  meal, 
Cupe  addressed  the  "Corn  Bug"  as  follows : 

"Ma'se,  yo*  mus*  lis*n  ter  what  Cupc  says, 
case  he  means  yo*  well.  Dis  nigger  hab 
nuss*d  yo*  since  yo*  wah  a  little  tot;  he  hab 
raised  yo',  honey.  He  nebbah  lef  yo',  chile. 
When  uddah  niggers  desarted  de  plantation 
Cupc  stood  by  yo*,  an'  yo'  kno's  dat  cb'ry 
bressed  word  he  ebah  tole  yo'  wah  God's  truth. 
Now  lis'n,  Ma'se;  de  preachah  nebbah  spoke 
mo'ah  serous  dan  Cupc  do  now.  De  signs 
p'dictcd  am  cum.  Cupe  hab  kept  ter  hisse'f 
what  ole  Ma'se  told  him  in  de  ole  mansion 
house  dat  bu*n  down  ahftah  Ma'se  wah  killed, 
an*  now  de  time  am  cum  fo'  yo'  ter  kno'  what 
Cupe  hab  ter  tell  ter  yo'.  Yo'  calls  et  nigger 
signs,  but  lis'n,  Ma'se.  Who  studc  closer  ter 
yo'  all  dese  yeahs  dan  dis  niggerjiij)  j)9iie ;  an' 
Digitized  by^ 
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what  fo'  should  Cupe  fool  yo',  Ma'se?  Now 
white  man  an*  nigger  mus*  not  try  ter  circum- 
bent  Prov'dence;  an'  de  time  am  cum  fo* 
Cupc  ter  act,  case  Cupe  done  gwine  ter  tole 
yo'  sump'n'  now  what  no  man  ebah  kno'  'cep' 
Cupe  an'  de  dead  folks  what  caint  talk  ter  de 
likes  ob  yo*.    Lis*n  ter  Cupe's  story,  Ma'se. 

"Ole  Ma'se,  yoah  pap,  wah  a  wile  chile. 
Night-time  cum,  he  wah  rac'n*  ober  de  coun- 
try cotch'n  coons,  danc*n'  shindigs,  gwine  ter 
places  wha  he  nebbah  ought  ter  hab  be'n,  act- 
in*  up  in  ways  dat  ole  Cupe  don't  care  ter 
mcmberlec',  an'  don't  intend  ter  memberlec*. 
Wall,  one  mahn'n*  in  de  time  ob  de  yeah  when 
de  'simmons  wah  jes  git'n  sof  an*  de  'pos- 
sum wah  git'n  fat  an'  de  co'n  wah  bein' 
shocked,  ole  Ma'se  cum  home  an'  say  ter 
Cupe:  'Cupe,  lay  in  de  back  logs  an*  git  de 
mansion  in  order;  fer  on  de  las'  day  ob  de 
yeah  dah'l  be  a  wed'n,  an*  yo*  niggers  *11  hab 
a  missus.'  Fo*  de  Lawd,  dis  nigger  wah 
s'prized.  He  wah  not  'quainte'  wid  all  de 
signs  den,  else  he  would  hab  seed  de  ebil 
cumin'." 

A  low  chant,  melody  without  words,  negro 
melody  that  harmonised  strangely  with  Cupe's 
pathetic  expressions,  arose  from  the  lips  of  the 
shadow-dad  old  crone.  Evidently  her  mind 
was  vibrating  in  unison  with  Cupe's  words, 
and  until  the  chant  died  away  old  Cupe  stood 
silent    Then  he  resumed. 

"Howsumebbah,  Cupe  kno'd  some  tings, 
an'  he  say  ter  ole  Ma'se:  *Ma*se,  don't  bring 
troub'l  on  yoah  head.*  Ole  Ma'se  ansah :  'Yo* 
brack  rascal,  why  caint  one  man  marry  es  well 
es  'nuddah?*  *Tain*t  dat,  Ma*se,'  Cupe  say: 
'de  marryin*  is  all  right,  else  de  good  Book 
wouldn't  say  so.  It  am  de  time.  Nebbah 
marry  on  de  las*  day  ob  de  yeah,  lessen  yo* 
want  troub'l.  It  am  a  slap  in  de  face  ob 
Prov'dcnce,  Ma'se.  Wait  one  day  longer, 
Ma'se;  all  de  niggers  *11  tole  yo*  troub*l  cum 
lessen  yo'  lis'n  ter  'vice.' 

"'What  a  nigger  kno'  'bout  Prov'dence? 
Damn  yoah  nigger  nonsense!*  say  ole  Ma'se. 

•'An',  suah  nuff,  when  de  las*  day  ob  de 
yeah  cum,  he  did  marry  Missus  Alice,  yoah 
mudder,  one  ob  de  sweetes'  creatures.  Lawd! 
Lawd !  chile,  but  she  wah  a  honey !  But  all  de 
niggers  shake  der  heads  an'  slip  away  de 
wed'n  night,  an*  stan'  roun'  gloomy-like,  an* 
whisper  ter  demsels,  an'  suah  nuff  nigger  sign 
cum  out  right;  an'  de  end  o'  dat  mistake  ain't 
cum  yet  Nebbah  mo'ah  did  Ma'se  hab  any 
lock.  One  night  de  bahn  bu'n;  next  winter 
six  ob  de  best  niggers  done  run  oflf  ter  Canerdy ; 
6cm  fool  niggers.  Den  ole  Ma'se  gits  cross 
an'  takes  powerful  strong  ter  his    cups,  an' 


night  ahftah  night  dat  sweet  young  missus 
would  hab  ter  sleep  in  her  big  room  wid  Aunt 
Dinah  on  de  flo'  by  de  bed,  an'  ole  Cupe  on 
de  flo*  by  de  doah  outside  in  de  hall.  An* 
missus  would  cry  herse'f  ter  sleep,  an'  in  de 
mahn'n  when  ole  Ma'se  cum  home  swearin* 
an*  cross,  she,  honey  deah,  would  fro  her 
arms  'roun*  his  neck  an'— oh!  wall,  Ma'se, 
what*s  de  use  ob  *memb'h'n  eb'ryting?** 

"De  honey  deah,  de  honey  deah!'*  moaned 
Dinah;  "bress  de  sweet  chile." 

"Shet  yoah  mouf,  Dinah ;  dis  am  no  time  fo' 
blub'rin'  niggers,"  Cupe  rudely  said;  and  then 
continued : 

"So  at  las',  one  stormy  night  ole  Ma'se  git 
on  horseback  an'  ride  off  ter  de  tab'n,  an'  dat 
night  yo*  cum  inter  de  world,  Ma'se  honey. 
Bress  de  soul  ob  yoah  deah  angel  mudder. 
When  de  nigger  what  go  fo'  ole  Ma'se  fin*  him, 
he  wah  playin*  keards  at  de  tab*n  an*  he  cuss 
an*  swar  case  de  nigger  say  missus  wan'  him 
quick,  an'  nebbah  a  step  would  he  move  till 
mahn'n  cum;  an'  jes  befo'  ole  Ma'se  step 
in  de  doah  de  angels  carry  de  sweet  missus  out 
ob  de  winder.  She  lib  only  a  few  hours  ahftah 
she  see  de  face  ob  her  baby  chile.  Yo'  am  dat 
chile,  Ma'se.  De  doctah  kno'  she  couldn't 
las',  an'  he  ax  her  ef  she  hab  any  word  ter  say 
befo'  she  go  ter  glory;  an'  she  say  yes,  an' 
ax  f  o'  Cupe. 

"Lawd,  Lawd,  Ma'se!  dat  wah  awful  hard 
times.  Cupe  take  his  shoes  off,  an'  tiptoe  in 
de  room,  an'  kneel  down  by  de  bed,  an'  cry  like 
a  baby,  an'  say  very  gentle-like :  'Fo'  de  Lawd, 
honey,  Cupe  ain't  ter  blame  fo*  de  troub'l, 
case  he  wahne'  Ma*se  ob  de  ebil  what  cum  ob 
marryin'  on  de  las'  day  ob  de  yeah.'  An'  she 
say,  berry  weak-like:  "Tain't  dat,  Cupe;  yo' 
alls  am  yinnercent.  What  I  wan'  ter  say  am 
'bout  tings  wot  cums  heahoftah.'  Den  she  say : 
'Cupe,  when  I  am  gone,  dis  little  yinnercent 
babe  won't  hab  no  mudder  an'  de  Lawd  only 
kno's  what  kind  ob  a  fahdah.'  Cupe  he  keep 
still  an'  make  no  ansah,  fo*  what  could  he 
say?  an*  he  only  cry  an*  cry.  Den  missus  say: 
'Cupe,  nebbah  yo*  lebe  dis  chile;  nebbah; 
promise  me  dat,  Cupe.'  An*  Cupe  say:  *Fo* 
de  Lawd,  missus,  I  promise.*  Den  missus  say : 
'Cupe,  yo*  is  a  nigger,  an'  all  niggers  can't  do 
what  dey  wants  ter,  but  yo'  is  not  a  fiel'  nigger, 
yo'  is  a  fam'ly  nigger,  an'  yo'  will  nebbah  be 
sold,  nebbah.*  An*  nebbah  mus*  yo*  lebe  dis 
chile  *cep'n'  it  am  fo'  de  good  ob  de  chile.*  An* 
I  swar  befo*  de  Lawd  ter  missus  dat  nebbah 

♦Great  distinction  was  made  between  family 
and  field  slaves.  Family  slaves  often  were  free 
to  talk  as  the  master's  children  were  not  per- 
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de  weddah  shall  be  too  hot,  nebbah  too  cole, 
tcr  keep  Cupe  from  doin'  his  duty  to  de  new 
blos'm.  An'  den  she  reach  out  her  han*,  mon- 
strous weak-like,  an'  ole  Cupe  smuddah  it  wid 
kisses,  an'  keep  a  kiss'n',  fo'  he  couldn't  talk, 
an'  he  hadn't  nuffin  else  ter  do." 

A  wail  came  from  the  crouching  form  on  the 
hearth.  A  wail  that  spoke  as  words  could  not 
have  done  of  the  impression  Cupe's  story  was 
making  on  the  solitary  witness  of  that  night's 
experience.  Old  Cupe  stopped  his  discourse 
and  this  time  waited  patiently  until  the  last 
note  died  away,  then  resumed  as  if  there  had 
been  no  interruption. 

"An'  den  de  doctah,  he  say:  'Cupe,  lay  de 
ban'  back,  Cupe ;'  an'  de  doctah  go  sof  ly  ter  de 
doah  an'  call  Aunt  Dinah,  who  had  gone  out 
ter  cry,  an'  he  say  ter  Dinah:  'Take  de  chile, 
Dinah;  yo'  am  now  de  mudder;'  an'  den  he 
smoove  de  cubahleds  an'  Cupe  say  how  easy- 
like  missus  go  ter  sleep  when  she  git  de  troub'l 
off  her  min',  an'  de  doctah  say:  'Yes,  Cupe, 
nebbah  ter  wake.'  An'  den  ole  Cupe  look  close 
at  de  face  an'  see  dat  de  deah  young  missus 
wah  dead.  Her  sweet  spirit  had  gone  ter  glory 
while  ole  Cupe  kiss  de  han'  ob  de  missus  what 
wah. 

"An*  Cupe  moan  an'  cry  an'  de  doctah  cum 
an*  say,  monstrous  sow* ful -like :  'Don't  yo' 
kno',  Cupe,  dat  she  am  happy  now?  Dah 
ain't  no  swar  words,  dah  ain't  no  tab'n,  dah 
ain't  no  coon  dawgs  yelpin'  all  night  wha'  she 
am  now.'  Cupe  say :  "Tain't  dat,  Ma'se  Doctah ; 
case  she  am  gone  ter  glory,  de  Lawd  kno's  she 
am  happy  now;  'tain't  dat — but  de  ebil  sign.' 
'What  ebil  sign?'  say  de  Doctah;  an'  Cupe  say: 
'Troub'l  pile  on  top  ob  troub'l;  fo'  de  deah 
missus  is  done  gone  ter  glory  an'  Cupe  had  de 
han'  kiss'n'  it  like  es  it  wah  alibe.  No  worsah 
sign  could  be.  God  help  the  chile,  Ma'se  Doc- 
tah! God  help  de  blos'm!'*  An'  de  doctah 
couldn't  no  mo'ah  ansah  sech  yargyment  dan 
de  preachah  kin.  He  say,  says  he:  'Nigger 
signs  air  nigger  signs.' 

"Now,  Ma'se  honey,"  Cupe  said,  suddenly 
addressing  the  "Com  Bug,"  "Ma'se  honey,  hab 
Cupe  not  done  what  he  promised  yoah  deah  mud- 
der ?  Hab  he  ebah  lef  *  yo'  ?  Hab  he  not  stuck 
closer  ter  yo'  dan  a  tick  sleepin'  b'hin'  a  dawg's 
ear?  Hab  de  weddah  ebah  be'n  too  hot  er  too 
cole  fer  Cupe  ter  sarve  yo'  ?  Hab  yo'  ebah  got 
any  sarse  words  back  when  yo'  cuss  ole  Cupe? 
Ma'se,  yo'  know  dat  ef  yo'  had  done  what 
Cupe  wanted,  yo'  would  hab  been  well  edyer- 

*No  worse  omen  could  appear  than  for  a 
chicken  or  animal  of  any  kind  to  die  in  one's 
hand.  Old  Cupe  received  a  fearful  stroke  when 
he  held  that  dying  hand 


cate'  an'  a  fine  gem'n  like  Ma'se  Manley  ant. 
Yo'  kno's  dat  ole  Cupe  trot  ahftah  yo'  from 
de  day  yo'  wah  a  chile  until  what  yo*  air  now, 
an'  hab  begged  an'  prayed  dat  yo'  lis'n  tcr 
Cupe  when  yo*  go  on  de  wile  track." 

"Yes,"  the  "Com  Bug"  said;  "yes,  Cupe, 
yo*  hev  be.en  a  good  nigger." 

"Wall,  what  fo*  Cupe  lie  now,  Ma'se?  What 
fo*   Cupe  say  tings  dat  am   not  so?     Lis'a. 
Ma'se   honey;   de   day  befo'   ole   Ma'se   wah 
killed  Cupe  wahne'  him  ob  de  danger  in  de 
air.    Ma'se  he  laffed  at  first,  but  Cupe  say  ter 
him  es  he  %ay  ter  yo',  'What  fo*  should  Cupe 
lie?'    When  ole  Ma'se  heah  dat  argyment  he 
lis'n'd  like  an'  say  ter  Cupe,  'Cupe,  life  am 
mighty  onsartin.     Nigger  sign  er  no  nigger 
sign,  life  am  onsartin,  an*  I  guess,  Cupe,   I 
might  es  well  es  not  tells  yo'  some  tings  ter 
do  in  case  yoah  uddah  nigger  signs  am  right ; 
not  dat  I  b'l'ebe  in  tings  yo'  talk  'bout;  fo*, 
says  ole  Ma'se,  says  he,  niggers  am  stich'us. 
Den   he  goes   on,   kinder   talkin'    to   hisse'f: 
'Howsumebbah,  niggers  am  not  fools.    'Sides,' 
say  ole  Ma'se,  'yo'  is  true  ter  yoah  friends, 
Cupe,  an*  dat's  mo'ah  dan  I  can  say  fo'   de 
white  people  what  sit  on  de  seat  an'  play  keards 
'longside  me.'    So  he  git  solum'  like,  an'  says, 
says  he:  'Cupe,  if  yoah  nigger  sign  consamin' 
me  cums  true,  an*  dey  hab  monstrous  often 
cum  out  right,  dah  air  uddah  niggers  signs 
what  will  cum  true  consamin'  tings  heahof  tah. 
Cupe,'  Ma*se  say,  'I  hab  be*n  a  fool,  Cupe,  an' 
it  air  too  late  ter  quit    I  hab  be'n  a  fool,  Cupe. 
an*  I  kno*s  it  an*  don't  keer  ter  quit,  case  et  air 
pleasant-like  now  ter  be  a  fool.    But  yo'  hab 
stuck  ter  me  an*  ter  de  chile,  an'  de  time  may 
cum  when  yo'  will  wan'  ter  be  free.'    An'  den 
he  took  a  papah  out  ob  his  pocket  an'  say,  says 
he:  'Dese  heah  papahs  am  all  'cordin*  ter  law, 
an*  when  yo'  show  dcm,  yo*  is  a  free  man.' 

"Cupe  he  take  de  papah,  an'  try  ter  t'ank 
him,  but  de  Ma'se  go  on  wid  de  talk  an' 
wouldn't  let  him  say  nuffin'.  'Keep  yoah  mouf 
shet  an*  don't  gib  me  no  back  talk,*  he  say. 
'Dah  am  jes  one  ting  fo*  yo*  ter  do,  an*  dat 
air  ter  stick  ter  de  chile.' 

""Deed  I  will,  Ma'se.  I  done  promise  de 
missus  dat  de  night  de  angels  cum.' 

"  'Stick  ter  de  chile,  Cupe,'  he  say.  An'  den 
de  Ma'se  stop  talkin'  an'  walk  off. 

"So  much  fo*  yoah  pap,  an'  now  fo*  yoah 
gran'pap  an'  my  pap." 

"Go  on,"  said  the  "Corn  Bug." 

"Wall,  yo'  kno's  es  well  es  Cupe,  dat  ole 

Ma'se,  yoah  pap,  wah  killed  in  Bluddy  HoUah, 

an'  he  wah  tole  by  Cupe  dat  he  would  be  killed 

likes  he  wah,  jes  es  Cupe  tole  yo*  'bout  dis 
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boy  cumin'  ter-night  an'  de  gcarl  cumin'  de  day 
dat  she   did  cum.     Howsumebbah,  dat  don't 
consam  yo'  jes  now.     What  I  gwine  ter  say 
consams    ole    Ma'se's    fahdah,    de   iit'n    Col- 
onel; he  wah  yoah  g^an'pap,  an'  my  pap  wah 
his  nigger,  jes  es  Cupe  air  yoah  nigger.    An' 
what  passed  between  ole  Colonel,  yoah  gran*- 
pap,  an'  my  pap,  yoah  fahdah  nebbah  kno'd, 
case  de  sign  wah  not  right  an'  Cupe  couldn't 
speak  widout  de  sign ;  but  now  de  sign  p'dicted 
am  heah,   an'  Cqpe  gwine  ter  tole  yo'  'bout 
what  yo'  nebbah  'spected  in  all  yoah  bo'n  days. 
"Ole  Ma'se's  fahdah  (yoah  gran'pap)  say  ter 
Cupe's  fahdah  (my  pap)  long  years  ago:  'All 
dcse  lan's  b'longs  ter  me ;  all  ober  behin'  de  big 
woods  is  mine;  all  dis  part  ob  dis  country  is 
mine.'     Den  he  took  pap  to  his  iron  trunk 
w'ich  he  brought  from  Mexiky  wha'  he  wah 
fit'n    'long    wid    Ma'se    Butler,    who    lib'    in 
Cahlton — de  chist  what  nebbah  no  libbin  soul 
'cep'  de  ole  Ma'se  had  seen  into  befo',  an*  he 
op'n  it  an'  say,  says  he:  *Dese  heah  papahs 
am  deeds  fo'  all  de  lan's  yo'  can  see  if  yo' 
dime  de  highest  tree  on  de  plantation.    Now,' 
says  he,  'if  dis  heah  son  ob  mine  don't  turn 
out  good — an'   he   don't  promise   much,    an' 
Lawd  kno's  I  hain't  done  much  need'h  ter 
make  him  good — ^yo'  keep  dese  papahs  till  he 
dies;  den  gib  'em  to  yoah  boy,  Cupe;  an'  tole 
him  what  ter  do  wid  dem.     He  am  a  fam'ly 
nigger  an'  won't  be  sol'.    But  cf  my  chile  act 
like  a  man,  yo'  can  gib  him  dese  papahs  an'  all 
dis  money.'    Wid  dat  he  showed  pap  a  pile  ob 
gol',  sech  es  I  nebbah  'spected  ter  see  in  all 
my  bo'n  days." 

"You're  lyin',  Cupe,  yo'  know  yo'  lie,"  said 
the  "Com  Bug."  "I  hev  seen  inside  yer  iron 
chest,  an'  thare  ain't  no  papers  nor  no  gold  in 
et  neither." 

"Nebbah  do  yo'  min'  de  chist,  Ma'se;  neb- 
bah yo'  min'  'bout  de  gol'.  Yo'  don't  git  none 
ob  dat;  it  goes  to  de  chillun  what  sleep  in 
Bluddy  Hollah,  case  de  sign  say  so.  Now  yo' 
kno's,  honey,"  Cupe  continued,  "yo'  kno's, 
Ma'se  honey,  dat  yo'  nebbah  hab  bc'n  settled 
steady  so  that  Cupe  could  do  what  ole  Ma'se 
axed.  De  bottle  am  yoah  mastah,  an'  it  wah  de 
tnastah  ob'  yoah  pap  an'  yoah  gran'pap,  so 
Cupe  hab  jes  kep'  de  papahs  es  my  pap  kep' 
dem;  an'  de  money  an'  de  papahs  hab  been 
waitin*  fo'  de  sign,  an'  now  de  sign  am  heah." 
"What  sign,  yo'  black  fool,  what  sign?" 
asked  the  "Com  Bug,"  evidently  more  con- 
cerned in  the  story  than  he  cared  to  admit. 

"De  sign  what  folks  dat  don't  b'l'ebe  in 
signs  nebbah  see,"  Cupe  retorted;  "but  dese 
two  chillun  wah  mixed  up  in  de  sign ;  didn't  I 
tole  yo'  dis  day,  Ma'se,  when  de  sun  wah 


shinin',  dat  dis  heah  boy  would  cum  when  de 
bat  flap,  an'  de  owl  hoot  ter-night,  an'  dat 
Bluddy  Hollah  would  mix  itse'f  a'gin  in  de 
consams  ob  dis  fam'ly?" 

"Yes,"  the  "Corn  Bug"  rcluctantiy  ad- 
mitted. 

"Now  lis'n,"  Cupe  continued.  "Don't  temp' 
Prov'dence,  Ma'se;  dah  air  tings  de  preachah 
don't  kno';  tings  dat  teachahs  can't  read  out 
ob  books;  tings  an  ole  nigger  kno's  bettah 
dan  book-larned  folks.  Dah  air  tings  white 
men  can't  teach  a  nigger;  case  nigger  sense 
ain't  altogeddah  same  es  white  man's  sense; 
an'  dah  air  tings  a  nigger  can't  'splain  de  how 
an'  wh'a'foh  ob  ter  white  folks,  case  white 
folks'  sense  ain't  adzady  like  nigger  sense. 
Kin  de  dawg  'splain  how  he  cotch  de  trail  ob  de 
coon?  Need'h  am  all  niggers  de  same.  S'pose 
Cupe  should  try  ter  show  dese  half  white  nig- 
gers, poo'  mean  trash,  what  my  gran'pap  lam 
from  his  ole  mammy,  who  bring  dat  sense  wid 
her  out  ob  de  hot  Gol'coast*  country,  what 
could  Cupe  do?  Nuffin*.  Might  es  well  try 
ter  teach  white  folks  es  sech  niggers.  Ya,  ya, 
ya,"  he  chuckled.  "Now,  sit  still,  honey,  sit 
still,  an'  Cupe  will  show  yo'  sump'n'  what*!! 
s'prize  yo'." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Cupe  closed  and  locked  the  door,  then  untied 
the  curtain  string  and  lowered  the  green  paper 
curtains,  and  next  climbed  the  ladder  that  I 
had  seen  him  descend,  asking  me  to  follow 
him,  which  I  did.  He  c^ned  the  cover  of  an 
iron  chest,  and,  after  fumbling  about  inside  it, 
asked  me  to  look  into  its  depths.  The  bottom 
was  covered  with  a  layer  of  bright  gold  coins, 
of  which  Cupe  took  a  few  pieces  and  then 
secured  a  large  folded  paper,  yellowed  with 
age,  covered  with  red  seals  of  wax  and  tied 
with  a  dull  ribbon  that  once  perhaps  had  been 
of  a  bright  colour.  Together  we  descended  to 
the  room  below,  where  Cupe  exhibited  the 
paper  and  the  gold  to  his  master. 

The  "Ck)rn  Bug"  gazed  in  amazement,  and 
reached  out  his  hand  as  if  to  grasp  the  money. 

"Yo'  can't  tech  de  gol',  Ma'se,  de  gol'  am 
not  fo'  yo'." 

"Give  mc  the  paper,"  the  man  impulsively 
demanded. 

"Heah  am  de  dokyments,  Ma'se,  de  papah 
what  ole  Colonel,  yoah  gran'pap,  say  ter  my 
pap  would  gib  yo-uns  all  de  lan's  yo'  can  see 
from  de  top  ob  ole  Hick'ry." 

The  white  man  took  the  paper  in  his  hand, 

♦Cjold  Coast,  the  part  of  Africa  Cupe's 
grandfather  came  fron^i,,edby(^OOgle 
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turned  it  about,  eyed  it  inquisitively,  and  then 
handed  it  back  to  Cupe.  The  fact  is  he  could 
not  read,  and  none  knew  this  better  than  did 
Cupe. 

"Yo'  see,  Ma'se,"  said  Cupe,  "de  sign  says 
dat  yo*  wah  not  ter  read  dis  papah"  (how 
neatly  he  solved  the  problem  and  helped  his 
master  out  of  the  dilemma),  "it  wah  to  be  read 
by  de  boy  who  saw  de  sky  cross  in  Bluddy 
Hollah." 

"Here's  the  boy,"  said  the  "Com  Bug," 
"but  I  hain't  heard  him  say  nuthin'  'bout  no 
sky  cross." 

Old  Cupe  turned  toward  me,  and  as  he  did 
so  the  negro  crone  half  rose  from  her  place 
and  leaned  partly  out  of  the  shadows. 

"Tole  us  'bout  de  sky  cross  yo*  saw,"  com- 
manded Cupe. 
I  shook  my  head. 

"Dah  wah  a  cross  in  de  sky,  an'  a  cross  on 
de  earf,  chile?" 
I  nodded. 

"An*  yo*  saw  de  hant?" 
"Yes,  yes.  I  saw  it." 
"An*  mud'h'n?" 
"Yes." 

"De  cross  am  gone,  an'  de  blud  am  gone  an' 
dried  dese  yeahs  dat's  gone,  but  de  hant  move 
on.  Back  ter  yoah  place,  Dinah,  yo*  brack  fool  !'* 
Dinah  sank  into  her  former  position,  and 
Cupe  turned  to  his  master.  "De  boy  what  sec 
de  cross  am  ter  read  de  papah,  didn*t  I  tole 
yo'  ?  An*  de  boy  what  seed  de  cross  am  heah." 
The  "Com  Bug**  seemed  not  to  be  surprised 
at  the  corroboration  I  gave  of  Cupc*s  predic- 
tion.   "Adzacly,"  he  said,  "adzacly." 

I  took  the  document  as  directed  and  found 
that  I  could  barely  make  out  the  words,  but 
after  much  trouble  managed  to  do  so.  I  regret 
to  say,  however,  that  none  of  our  party  under- 
stood more  than  the  general  purport  of  the 
paper,  although  old  Cupe  had  faith  in  its  au- 
thenticity, and  when  I  had  laboriously  spelled 
out  the  last  word  he  exultingly  cried : 

"Cupe  done  tole  yo*  so,  Ma*se;  now  what 
yo'  got  ter  say  'bout  de  tracks  in  de  ashes,  an* 
de  figgah  in  de  fiah,  an'  de  uddah  tings  what 
Cupe  saw,  an*  yo'  couldn*t  understand,  an'  will 
nebbah  kno'  how  he  saw  dem  ?" 

"Why  didn't  yo'  give  me  that  paper  long 
ago?"  demanded  the  "Com  Bug."  "Where 
hev  yo'  kept  these  things?  I  hev  seen  inside 
thet  empty  old  chest  often." 

"Take  care,  honey,  take  care ;  don't  ax  ques- 
tions too  libely;  'tain't  safe  ter  fool  wid  dese 
heah  solum'  tings  like  white  folks  does  wid 
book  readin'."  Then  old  Cupe,  growing  more 
serious,  added: 


"Ma^se,  when  de  new  yeah  cum  yo'  an* 
Cupe  '11  part.  Dese  chillun  air  ter  take  yoah 
place,  Ma'se,  fer  yo'll  go  ter  yoah  long  home. 
Dat  ting  am  sartain,  Ma'se,  de  long  home 
am  suah  ter  cum.  Cupe  measured  de  cedah 
limbs  a'gin  ter-day,  an'  de  young  sprout  on  de 
long  limb  stan*  six  feet  from  de  body  ob  de 
tree.  Dah  am  room  fer  a  coffin  undah  dat 
limb  suah,  an'  yo'  kno'  yo'  wah  de  man  what 
sot  out  dat  cedah  tree."* 
"Yes,  an'  will  plant  another  next  spring." 
"PI  an  tin'  will  be  done  in  de  new  yeah,  an' 
yo'  will  be  dah,  but  yo'  won't  hole  de  spade, 
an'  it  won't  be  a  tree  what's  planted.  Didn't 
Cupe  tole  yo'  ob  what's  suah  ter  cum  ter  de 
man  what  set  out  a  cedah?  Ma'se,  when  de 
robins  flock  nauth  ter  de  roost  in  de  thicket 
nex  March  an*  talk  in  de  gloom  ob  ebenin', 
yoah  ear  won't  heah  de  chirpin*  voices;  when 
de  sugah  water  drips  in  de  Feb'uary  sunshine, 
yo'  tongue  won't  taste  de  sweetness  ob  de  sap, 
an*  yoah  eye  won't  see  de  brightness  ob  de 
sun ;  an'  when  de  wa'm  wind  blow  an*  de  snow 
melt  in  de  spring,  yoah  cheek  won't  feel  de 
breff  dat  cums  out  ob  de  souff." 

"Ef  I  lis'n'd  to  yo',  Cupe,  I  would  stop 
breathin'  in  order  to  save  my  life.  Yo*  hev 
a  sign  fer  everything.** 

"Suah  yo*  will  stop  brevin'  case  de  dawR 
Gawge  Washington  see  yoah  hant,  an*  de  cedah 
limb  on  de  tree  yo*  sot  am  long  nuff  ter  cubah 
a  coffin.  De  tree  am  ready,  de  groun'  am 
ready,  an*  de  spade  am  waitin*  in  de  shed.  But 
dah  am  mo'ah  ter  say  ter  yo',  fo'  de  uddah  sign 
say  dat  ole  Cupe,  who  nebbah  desarted  yo'  in 
life,  won't  be  by  yo'  side  when  de  las'  call  am 
made.  Yo'  will  hab  comp*ny,  Ma*se,  com- 
p'ny  heah  when  yo*  start,  an'  comp'ny  on  dc 
way  darabouts.  Cupe  don't  'tend  ter  say  jes 
wha*  yo*  air  gwine,  er  how  long  ^e  new  part- 
ner *11  stick  ter  yo*  an'  de  sign  don*t  say  whed- 
dah  de  landin'  place  am  hot  er  cole.  But  when 
yoah  heart  am  still  an*  de  mouf  am  shet  tight, 
de  eyes  am  closed  ahftah  de  silver  qna*tahs  am 
taken  off,  de  heels  air  close  togeddah,  an'  de 
toes  p'int  up,  when  de  cubah  ob  de  box  am 
screwed  down,  ole  Cupe  '11  be  back  by  yoah 
side  a'gin.  An*  when  yo*  air  laid  in  de  groun* 
under  de  cedah  tree  yo'  planted,  close  beside 
yo'  deah  mudder,  who  rests  undah  de  limb  ob 
de  weepin'  wilier,  an*  who  go  ter  glory  when 
yo*  wah  bo*n,  ole  Cupel  be  dah.  Bettah 
yo*  begin  ter  git  ready  fo*  dem  tings  what  is 
p'dicted  and  bettah  yo*  make  yo'se*f  good  wid 

♦The  negroes  believed  that  death  would 
come  to  the  man  who  transplanted  a  cedar 
tree,  when  the  lower  limbs  grew  to  be  the 
length  of  his  coffin.     Digitized  by  LiOOgle 
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dc  pahson,  case  de  pahson  am  mightily  mixed 
in  yoah  affairs,  Ma'se,  an'  dese  chillun  am 
mixed  too.  De  signs  wahn't  quite  clear  when 
Cupe  read  dem  dat  night,  dah  wah  shadders, 
but  de  omen  on  de  harf  done  mix  de  affairs  ob 
yo'  an'  de  pahson.  Don't  yo'  kno',  Ma'se,  dat 
when  yo'  fin'  dis  baby  gearl  on  de  Bluddy 
Hollah  grabe  dat  ole  Cupe  say  take  her  home 
an'  her  matel  foller,  case  de  sign  say  so?  an' 
didn't  yo'  growl  an'  cuss  ole  Cupe  an'  cuss  de 
sign,  ah,  don't  yo'  lub  de  chile  now  like  she 
wah  yo'  own,  honey?  an'  ain't  de  boy  heah 
now?" 

"Nigger  nonsense,"  said  the  "Corn  Bug." 

'"Tain't  safe  ter  'fy  solum'  tings;  bettah 
shake  han's  wid  de  pahson,  Ma'se;  nebbah 
min'  de  nigger  nonsense,  make  frien*s  wid 
de  pahson,  case  dah  cums  a  time  when  de 
pahson  skeah  off  de  fiah  bran'  an'  keep  off 
dc  debbil  too." 

"I've  no  use  fer  Pahson  Jones  er  his  mum- 
mery. When  next  I  see  the  pahson,  I'll  show 
yo'  how  I  make  friends  with  his  likes." 

Unheeding  these  remarks,  Cupe  continued: 
"De  signs  am,  Ma'se,  dat  Cupe'l  stay  in  de 
cabin  ahftah  yo'  am  gone;  de  gearl'l  stay,  an' 
de  boy'l  cum  a'gin." 

He  stopped,  went  to  the  fire,  and  gazed  in- 
tently into  the  mouldering  embers,  then  slowly 
said:  "De  boy'l  cum  a'gin  ter  de  cabin  in  de 
night-time.  De  sun  am  shinin'  on  both  dere 
heads,  but  a  cloud  am  risin'.  De  boy  am 
gone,  but  bress  de  Lawd,  honey,  Cupe  am  still 
heah  wid  de  gearl." 

After  a  pause  the  prophetic  darkey  stirred 
the  ashes,  smoothed  them  out,  moved  his 
fingers  over  the  surface,  and,  poring  over  the 
embers  as  upon  a  book,  continued  his  pre- 
dictions : 

"De  gearl  am  in  troub'l  an'  goes  from  de 
cabin;  she  goes  ter  de  boy;  it  am  in  a  big 
house;  she  kneels  on  de  fio'  befo'  de  boy  an' 
de  boy  cubahs  his  face  wid  his  han's  an' 
shakes  his  head."  With  a  puzzled  look  the 
negro  muttered  unintelligibly  to  himself,  made 
another  little  pile  of  ashes  and  flattened  it  out, 
then  spoke  again: 

"Dc  gearl  wid  bended  head  an*  tear  mark 
on  de  cheek  cums  slowly  back  ter  de  cabin, 
dis  same  cabin,  lookin'  behin'  her  to'ards  de 
boy.  De  boy  am  in  a  cur'us  place,  wid  glass 
iixin's  an'  bottles  all  'roun'  de  room;  but  he 
am  sow'erin'  too  an'  am  lookin'  back  to'ards  de 
gearL  Dey  am  not  chillun  now;  he  am  a 
man,  an'  she  am  as  pretty  es  a  peach.  Lawd, 
Lawd,  honey;  but  Cupe  am  still  wid  her.  She 
am  monstrous  sow'ful,  an'  her  eyelids  am 
sw^led;  she  cum  back  ter  de  cabin  an'  cries 


an'  moans,  an'  t'rows  her  arms  'roun'  ole  brack 
Cupe's  neck,  an'  den  she  an'  Cupe  go  up  ter 
de  mount'ns.  Bress  yoah  soul,  chile;  bress 
yoah  soul,  honey;  God  bress  yo',  honey;  God 
bress  yo'  I" 

Ole  Cupe  arose  and  picked  up  the  child, 
who,  ignorant  of  her  conspicuity,  sat,  as  I 
did,  quietly,  beside  the  rude  table.  He  hugged 
her  to  his  bosom  and  stroked  her  dishevelled 
hair  with  his  bony  fingers,  then  returned  to 
his  incantations.  Another  period  of  mummery 
with  the  ashes  and  Cupe  laughed  aloud:  "De 
clouds  am  gone,  an'  de  sun  shine,  but  it  shines 
fru  brush.  De  chillun  am  togeddah  in  de  ole 
Kaintuck  Ian'.  T'ank  de  Lawd,  Ma'se!"  ex- 
claimed the  old  negro,  acting  his  part  admi- 
rably, if  it  were  acting;  but  then  suddenly  he 
drew  back  and  stared  into  the  embers,  say- 
ing to  himself:  "What's  de  meanin'  ob  dis? 
Smoove  dem  ashes  out,  Dinah,  case  sump'n' 
am  wrong  wid  de  sign."  Suiting  her  ac- 
tions to  his  words,  Dinah  leaned  over  and 
smoothed  the  ashes  with  her  long,  bony  fingers, 
then  sat  in  the  shadows,  swaying  her  body 
back  and  forth,  humming  a  soft,  low  song, 
without  words,  that  I  could  understand.  I 
crept  timidly  forward  despite  my  agitation, 
and  gazed  over  the  shoulder  of  the  kneeling 
seer.  Then  I  observed  that  he  took  three 
short  bits  of  brown  straw  and  laid  them  par- 
allel on  the  perfectly  smooth  ash  surface,  the 
fragfments  being  about  three  inches  apart,  and, 
kneeling,  gazed  intently  on  them.  "Dah  am 
a  new  face  stan'in  wha'  de  boy  stood,  it  air 
a  boy  wid  a  red  head.  Dis  am  de  newcomah, 
de  red-head  boy,"  he  said,  pointing  to  one 
straw;  "dis  am  de  boy  out  of  Bluddy  Hollah," 
pointing  to  the  second  straw;  "dis  am  de 
honey  gearl,"  pointing  to  the  third.  Could  it 
have  been  imagination  on  my  part?  I  fan- 
cied I  saw  a  marvellous  thing.  Cupe  evidently 
conceived  the  same  idea.  My  eyes  deceived 
me,  or  I  beheld  a  perfect  coffin-like  tracing 
form  creep  about  the  straw  of  the  newcomer, 
and  then  that  straw  caught  on  fire.  Old  Cupe 
chuckled,  pointing  to  the  straw  which  rep- 
resented myself.  After  a  lapse  of  some  min- 
utes this  also  became  surrounded  by  a  simi- 
lar mark  that  grew  before  my  eyes;  then  it 
began  to  bum,  and  almost  simultaneously  the 
last  straw,  that  representing  th.e  girl,  turned 
black,  then  changed  into  white  ashes,  snow- 
white  ashes,  but  I  swear  it  did  not  bum.  Old 
Cupe  threw  himself  upon  the  floor  and  moan- 
ed in  apparent  distress.  He  did  not  interpret 
the  result  of  his  incantation  other  than  by 
his  exhibition  of  emotion,  but  quickly  arose, 
and  taking  me  by  thg.  h^J.^*^^'^^o'l 
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sleep  in  de  bed  upstairs,  an'  Cupe'l  sleep  on 
de  flo'  by  yoah  side.  Cum,  chile,  it  am  late  in 
de  night,  cum." 

I  was  too  much  exhausted  to  do  anything 
but  sleep,  and  yet  that  night  I  dreamed  strange 
things  that  may  not  have  been  altogether 
dreams.  It  seemed  to  me  that  once  I  opened 
my  eyes  to  find  old  Cupe  standing  by  my  bed 
in  the  light  of  the  moon  that  streamed  through 
the  little  window,  mumbling  to  himself,  mov- 
ing his  bony  fingers  over  and  near  my  face 
as  he  had  done  over  and  near  the  ashes,  and 
I  caught  the  words:  "Cupe  bettah  strangl' 
de  life  out  ob  him  now;  but  cussed  am  de 
pusson  who  breaks  inter  de  workings  ob  de 
spell."  Was  it  or  was  it  not  a  dream?  Next 
morning  I  was  awakened  early  by  a  searcher, 
for  the  country  had  been  aroused  over  my  ab- 
sence, and  when  I  reached  my  home  and  was 
folded  in  the  arms  of  my  mother  the  influ- 
ence of  the  night's  strange  incidents  disap- 
peared. 

In  childhood  troubles  come  easily  and  fade 
not  less  readily. 

CHAPTER  V. 

I  have  now  to  record  a  memorable  meeting 
of  the  village  circle  which  formed  about  the 
stove  in  the  country  store  during  which  the 
"Corn  Bug"  created  a  sensation.  Without  ap- 
parent provocation,  he  indulged  in  a  vindic- 
tive tirade  against  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones,  and 
instead  of  making  friends  with  that  gentle- 
man, as  old  Cupe  had  advised,  would  have 
driven  him  from  the  room  had  not  Professor 
Drake  interfered.  The  assembled  villagers 
were  astounded  by  his  violence,  although  it 
had  been  surmised  that  he  was  quite  hostile 
toward  the  minister,  who  had  incurred  his 
dislike.  This  animosity  resulted  from  an  at- 
tempt the  minister  had  made  to  reform  the 
dissolute  man's  habits,  an  attempt  that  unfor- 
tunately had  resulted  in  antagonising  the  per- 
son whom  he  aimed  to  serve.  The  "Corn 
Bug"  from  that  moment  adhered  to  a  dogged 
determination  to  drink  more  freely.  This 
evening  he  seemed  unusually  vindictive,  and 
without  any  incentive  whatever  viciously  as- 
sailed the  pastor. 

"Sech  people  as  yo',  pahson,  air  like  drone 
bees,  always  ready  ter  make  a  show  ov  yer- 
selves,  but  never  ready  ter  work.  Yo'  eats 
the  best  the  land  raises,  yo'  talks  ter  the  prit- 
tiest  girls,  an'  sits  beside  them  too;  yo'  wears 
the  best  clothes,  yo'  rests  in  the  shade  in  the 
summer  an'  loafs  by  the  stove  in  the  winter. 
Yo'    wears   kid    gloves    like    a    woman,    an' 


preaches  'bout  duty,  but  never  acts  ct  less 
takin'  care  ov  your  own  carcass  es  actin'  duty. 
Yo'  air  never  cold  lessen  yo'  lies  in  bed  too 
late  ov  a  winter  momin*  an'  gits  yer  muscles 
stiff  because  yo'  air  too  iazy  ter  git  up  an' 
make  the  blood  move;  an'  yo'  never  grits  hot 
except  when  goin'  through  the  sunshine  in 
the  summer  from  the  shade  ov  a  tree  ter  yer 
dinner.  "Yo'  Methodists  air  es  afraid  ov  water 
es  a  mad  dog,  an'  would  never  save  a  soul 
ef,  in  order  ter  do  5P,  yo'  had  ter  wet  the  soles 
ov  yer  feet  in  ice  water,  when  you'd  let  the 
other  feller's  one  soul  go  an'  save  yer  own 
two  soles.  Pshaw!  I  hev  seen  Hard  Shell 
Baptists  an*  Campbellites  break  the  ice  at  a 
baptism  an'  walk  right  inter  a  pond  ov  ice 
water  a  mile  away  from  a  fire;  an'  yet  yo' 
stands  by  a  stove  an'  dips  the  tips  ov  yer 
fingers  in  warm  water  an'  sprinkles  et  over  a 
baby  an'  calls  thet  'workin'  in  the  Master's 
field.' " 

The  insulting  speaker  grew  more  vehement 
as  he  proceeded : 

"Yo'  wouldn't  laze  around  all  the  week,  an* 
eat  an'  sleep,  an'  sleep  an'  eat,  ef  yo'  wasn't 
too  lazy  ter  work  like  a  man  should  work.  Yo' 
wouldn't  take  what  I  am  a-givin'  yo',  either, 
if  yo*  had  the  spunk  ov  a  sick  rabbit  cr  the 
energy  ov  a  sleepin'  'possum.  Yo'  wouldn't 
cross  the  street  in  a  shower  ter  save  a  dyin* 
child,  an*  yo'  wouldn't  dare  crack  yer  finger 
in  the  face  ov  a  turtle  dove  fer  fear  yo*  might 
get  pecked." 

At  this  point  Professor  Drake  arose  and 
indignantly  demanded  order.  The  pastor  had 
listened  in  silence,  making  no  response,  but  it 
could  be  seen  that  his  passions  were  much 
moved  and  that  he  was  making  a  strenuous 
effort  to  obey  the  dictates  of  duty  and  prin- 
ciple. Once  he  had  half  risen;  once  he  had 
clenched  his  hands ;  once  he  had  spasmodically 
grasped  the  leg  of  his  chair;  but  each  time 
had  relented,  if,  indeed,  he  had  thought  of  vio- 
lence. 

Finally,  he  spoke: 

"One  duty  of  gospel  ministers  is  to  teach 
tolerance  and  practise  forgiveness.  God 
knows  it  would  be  easier  to  strike  now  than 
to  keep  down  my  anger;  but  how  can  we  fol- 
low the  Master  we  serve,  and  not  forgive  those 
who  wrong  us?  How  can  we  ask  others  to 
heed  pur  words  unless  we  set  an  example? 
No  doubt,  my  friends,  ministers  frequently  err. 
Yes,  my  hearers,  yes,  ministers  are  often  to  be 
blamed  for. errors  of  judgment  or  for  self-in- 
dulgence. They  are  not  always  the  bright  ex- 
amples in  holy  living  they  should  be.  Per- 
haps they  live  in  too  great  luxury;  perhaps 
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they  have  too  many  pleasures;  perhaps  they 
are  not  willing  to  undergo  privations  as  they 
should.  My  friend,  I  thank  you  for  this  lesson, 
over  which  I  shall  ponder,  and  by  which'  I  shall 
endeavour  to  profit;  and  if  ever  it  chances 
that  I  can  return  to  you  the  kindness  you  have 
shown  me  in  this  view  you  have  given  me  of 
myself;  if  you  ever  have  need  of  my  services 
in  an  extremity,  you  will  find  that  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  wet  my  feet  in  your  behalf.  Neither 
shower,  snow  nor  storm,  neither  heat,  cold  nor 
darkness  shall  keep  me  from  my  duty  in  the 
future*  if  they  have  ever  done  so  in  the  past" 
Was  it  chance,  or  was  it  a  link  in  the  "spell," 
that  caused  the  door  to  open  just  before  the 
speaker  pronounced  the  last  sentence?  Old 
Cupe,  with  uncovered  head,  his  white  wool 
and  beard  contrasting*  strongly  with  his  shiny 
black  face,  stepped  into  the  room,  stood  before 
the  minister  and  said: 

"When  de  yeah  goes  out  be  ready,  pahson, 
when  de  yeah  goes  out" 

"Nigger  nonsense  is  nigger  nonsense,"  said 
the  "Com  Bug,"  suddenly  quieting  in  his  vin- 
dicdveness,  in  a  half-apologising  way  turn- 
ing from  Mr.  Jones  and  addressing  Judge 
Elford ;  "  never  mind  the  black  fool."  Then, 
turning  to  Cupe,  he  abruptly  demanded:  ''Did 
yo'  bring  them  thare  papers?"  For  reply,  the 
negro  handed  him  the  yellowed  deed  already 
mentioned. 

Passing  it  to  the  Judge,  the  "Com  Bug" 
said: 

"Jedgc,  this  'ere  paper  air  ov  more  er  less 
valyer,  'cordin'  ter  what's  written  an*  who 
wrote  et.  I  ain't  eddycated  ter  understand  the 
sense  Cfv  sech  things,  an'  don't  purtend  ter 
know  what  lawyers  knows,  an'  this  paper  is 
a  law  paper,  es  any  one  can  see  by  the  red 
sealin'  wax  an'  other  marks."  The  judge 
untied  the  faded  ribbon,  deliberately  unfolded 
the  time-worn  script  and  silently  read  the  con- 
tents. 
"Where  did  you  get  this  document?" 
"Cupe,  the  lazy  thief,  has  kept  et  fifty  years 
an'  more  among  his  nigger  things." 

"Where  did  you  get  it?"  said  the  judge, 
meditatively  addressing  Cupe. 

"OI'   Cc^ond,  Ma'se's  gran'pap,  gib  it  ter 
my  pap." 
••Why  didn't  you  show  it  sooner?" 
•TDe  sign  wah  not  right" 
••What  sign?" 

••Nigger  sign,  Jedge,"  interrupted  the  "Com 
Bug."  "Don't  ax  the  fool  nigger  any  more 
questions;  he  don't  know  nothin'." 

Without  replying,  the  judge  carefully  re- 
Iblded  the  paper,  placed  it  in  his  pocket,  and 


said :  "I  will  study  the  document  at  my  leisure 
and  give  my  opinion  at  a  future  time." 

CHAPTER  VI. 

In  winter,  time  passes  slowly  in  the  country, 
and  especially  did  it  seem  to  linger  this  sea- 
son while  our  people  were  awaiting  Judge 
Elford's  report  concerning  the  "Corn  Bugf's" 
deed.  Each  Saturday  evening  the  circle  met 
and  considered  such  problems  as  were  of  gen- 
eral interest  to  the  community.  At  one  time 
the  party  assumed  the  functions  of  a  tribunal, 
and  without  any  expense  whatever  to  the  par- 
ticipants a  neighbourhood  quarrel  was  amica- 
bly settled  by  the  judge  and  teacher.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Jones  read  two  papers  on  semi-relig- 
ious subjects  the  same  evening,  and  the  second 
Saturday  in  November  the  teacher  presented 
a  carefully  prepared  essay  which  was  discuss- 
ed by  the  wiseacres  of  the  circle,  and  listened 
to  by  the  other  members  and  a  few  visitors. 
The  following  meeting  the  colonel  told  a  story 
of  adventure,  and  afterward,  by  way  of  diver- 
sion, the  floor  was  cleared,  and  to  the  pat  of 
Jupiter  (pronounced  Juba)  by  old  Cupe,  who 
always  attended  his  master,  a  couple  of  young 
"buck"  negroes  rendered  a  dance,  which 
proved  a  happy  diversion.  Our  Saturday  night 
entertainment  party  drew  a  large  audience, 
some  of  whom  patronised  the  grocery,  and 
thus  the  circle  brought  many  dollars  to  the 
coffers  of  Mr.  Cumback,  which  but  for  the 
attraction  offered  would  have  gone  elsewhere. 
The  subjects  discussed  were  not  necessarily  of 
a  trivial  nature,  although  when  Mr.  Jones  was 
absent  much  light  gossip  crept  into  place.  Art, 
literature,  politics  and  even  science  were  not 
neglected.  We  were  country  people  of  simple 
tastes,  but  paved  streets,  bright  lights,  noise, 
confusion,  the  glamour  of  fashion  and  the  van- 
ities of  society  are  not  necessary  for  intellect- 
ual development.  Urban  surroundings  are  not 
essential  to  discipline  children  for  leadership 
in  any  walk,  educational  or  commercial.  But 
enough  of  this ;  I  must  pass  to  the  record  of  our 
meeting  the  second  Saturday  evening  in  No- 
vember, 1863,  as  shown  by  the  yellowed  steno- 
graphic notes  of  the  grocer's  boy  now  on  the 
desk  before  me. 

That  night  the  room  contained  a  large  and 
anxious  audience,  for  it  had  become  noised 
about  that  the  legal  document  under  considera- 
tion pretended  to  convey  to  the  "Corn  Bug" 
much  of  the  land  in  Stringtown  County.  If  it 
was  accepted  by  the  judge  as  genuine  and 
legal,  to  many  persons  in  that  assemblage,  who 
placed  implicit  confidence  in  his  judgment,  it 

meant  the  loss  of  accumulations  of  Jij 
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toil.  The  full  force  of  the  disaster  that  would 
come  to  the  community  in  case  the  floating 
stories  concerning  the  document  were  sus- 
tained was  known  to  all;  many  were  the  quiet 
discussions  that  had  been  held  concerning  its 
final  effect.  The  lengthened  deliberations  of 
the  judge  had  indicated  that  important  dis- 
closures were  to  be  made,  and  this  inference 
was  supported  by  the  fact  that  under  his  direc- 
tion the  County  Surveyor  had  run  a  series  of 
lines  about  the  section  named  in  the  will,  and 
had  made  careful  calculations  concerning  it. 
Hence  it  was  that  amid  perfect  silence  Judge 
Elford  adjusted  his  spectacles  and  read  from 
a  carefully  drawn  manuscript  as  follows: 

'The  paper  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  is  a 
Virginia  colonel's  military  warrant,  and  calls 
for  five  thousand  acres  of  land,  more  or  less. 
The  document  is  in  good  form  and  was  drawn 
up  during  the  last  century  under  the  laws  of 
Virginia,  while  Kentucky^ was  still  a  part  of 
that  territory.  The  boundary  of  the  land  in- 
cluded in  this  survey  is  exactly  located  as 
follows : 

"  'Beginning  at  the  great  boulder  over 
Gear  Spring,  thence  east  to  the  blazed  road  in 
Fowler's  Vadley,  thence  north  to  the  fork  of 
Bear's  Creek,  thence  west  to  Fowler's  Valley, 
thence  south  to  the  starting-point'  Now 
Fowler's  Valley  passes  diagonally  through  this 
territory,  and  the  description  is  otherwise  in 
exact  conformity  with  the  present  landmarks, 
known  by  the  same  names.  Since  a  line  run  by 
the  County  Surveyor  at  my  request  demon- 
strates that  the  land  embraced  in  this  military 
claim  covers  about  five  thousand  acres,  there 
is  in  my  mind  no  doubt  but  the  survey  is  au- 
thentic. However,  a  discrepancy  involving 
many  acres  would  not  discredit  the  title,  for 
the  early  surveyors  of  Kentucky  made  no  al- 
lowance for  hills  and  valleys  or  for  unequal 
surfaces,  and,  indeed,  owing  to  the  abundance 
of  land,  cared  little  about  precision  of  survey, 
taking  care  only  that  enough  was  given.  For 
example,  one  Kentucky  patent  cited  in  a  recent 
court  decision,  which  called  for  four  thousand 
acres,  actually  embraced  over  nine  thousand 
acres;  and  some  lands,  as  many  persons  have 
found  to  their  distress,  have  been  granted  by 
patent  two  or  three  times.  These  old  military 
titles  have  always  been  a  source  of  great 
trouble  in  Kentucky,  and  purchasers  and  set- 
tlers have  found  themselves  continually  con- 
fronted with  the  fact  that  their  possessions 
had  been  previously  granted  to  others  or  were 
claimed  by  others. 

"In  order,  therefore,  to  overcome  this  con- 
fusion and  to  establish  clear  titles,  corrective 


legislative  acts  were  passed  from  time  to  time, 
first  by  Virginia  and  subsequently  by  Ken- 
tucky. In  1796  it  was  laid  down  that  adverse 
possession  of  the  land  for  a  period  of  twenty 
(20)  years  constituted  ownership  and  com- 
pleted the  title.  However,  no  blanket  law  of 
this  description  can  be  equitable,  for  in  many 
cases  large  tracts  of  land  were  actually  stolen 
by  virtue  of  the  opportunity  that  the  mis- 
chievous law  created;  and  in  185 1,  the  follow- 
ing corrective  act  was  passed:  'An  action  for 
the  recovery  of  real  property  can  only  be 
brought  within  fifteen  years  after  the  right  to 
institute  it  first  accrued  to  the  plaintiff  or  the 
person  through  whom  he  claims.'  Legal  con- 
tests by  reason  of  these  surveys  and  legal  en- 
actments have  probably  cost  the  landowners 
of  Kentucky  more  in  the  aggregate  than  the 
entire  realty  of  the  State  is  worth. 

"Now,  under  the  twenty-year  possession  act 
of  1796,  the  tract  specified  by  the  warrant  un- 
der consideration,  were  there  no  exceptional 
circumstances,  would  have  been  outlawed  long 
since  and  the  warrant  of  Colonel  Hardraan 
would  have  no  value  whatever;  but  certain 
conditions  peculiar  to  this  case  considered  in 
connection  with  the  amendment  of  185 1  ren- 
der it  questionable  whether  a  court  of  equity 
would  not  sustain  the  claim  of  the  heir.  True, 
Mr.  Hardman  has  never  held  possession  of  the 
land,  but  his  dispossession  has  been  from  no 
fault  of  his  own,  and  his  father  was  in  the 
same  predicament.  His  grandfather,  the  old 
colonel,  located  the  land  properly,  obtained  a 
military  warrant  for  it  and  recorded  this  war- 
rant, as  I  find,  in  the  Virginia  Land  Office, 
where  the  fact  slumbered  unseen.  He  placed 
the  document  in  the  hand  of  an  irresponsible 
party,  instructing  him  under  certain  conditions 
to  give  it  to  his  son  at  a  certain  time.  This 
was  not  done,  but,  instead,  the  paper  was 
handed  to  another  irresponsible  party,  and  has 
now  turned  up  after  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury. 

"The  old  colonel  could  not  foresee  the 
course  the  paper  would  take;  the  son  knew 
nothing  about  the  document,  neither  did  the 
son's  son,  the  present  heir,  who  presented  it 
to  me  at  once  on  its  discovery.  The  deed 
has  not  been  neglected  by  any  responsible 
party ;  the  inheritors,  in  ignorance  of  their  pos- 
sessions, have  lived  constantly  on  other  pos- 
sessions that  lie  adjacent  to  part  of  the  land 
described,  while  strangers  have  profited  from 
its  use.  The  question  is,  will  the  court  dis- 
possess those  who  are  now  in  possession  in 
order  to  give  the  rightful  heir  his  just  in- 
heritance, or  will  the  court  take  from  Mr, 
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Hardman  a  property  of  which,  through  no  act 
of  his  own  and  no  intention  of  his  ancestor, 
he  has  heen  deprived  these  many  years?  In 
my  opinion,  the  land  should  in  equity  revert 
to  Mr.  Hardman,  but  we  have  here  an  extra- 
ordinary condition  that  can  only  be  decided  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals." 

The  judge  ceased,  and  silence  such  as  sel- 
dom fell  over  the  members  of  the  circle  en- 
sued. Perhaps  each  man  was  waiting  for  his 
neighbour  to  speak;  perhaps  all  alike  realised 
the  significance  of  that  momentous  power  rest- 
ing with  the  Court  of  last  resort.  Then  Mr. 
Nordman,  the  old  gentleman  from  above 
Stringtown,  arose  and  moved  toward  the  door, 
but  stopping  a  moment,  without  any  display  of 
emotion,  remarked:  "There  comes  a  time. 
Judge,  when  a  piece  of  cold  iron  is  mightier 
than  the  law;  and  if  this  old  deed  takes  in  my 
land,  I  now  warn  all  within  hearing  that  I  will 
not  be  dispossessed.  My  father  and  mother 
He  in  the  graveyard  back  of  my  house,  two 
children  of  my  own  sleep  by  their  side,  and  a 
spot  under  the  willow  is  marked  for  Mrs. 
Nordman  and  myself  to  rest  in.  I  do  not 
fancy  being  buried  in  a  public  graveyard,  and 
damn  me  if  I  will  be  buried  in  another  man's 
land.  When  the  sheriff  steps  into  my  front 
gate  he  must  come  armed,  suh.  It  will  be  a 
fair  fight,  and  as  I  am  getting  old  and  stiff,  my 
hand  may  miss  its  mark,  but  if  it  does,  I  will 
sleep  under  my  own  willow-tree.  Tell  the 
sheriflF,  gentlemen,  that  when  he  comes  to  dis- 
possess me  of  the  property  my  father  earned, 
he  must  be  ready  to  draw  a  bead  the  minute  he 
steps  inside  the  gate,  suh."  With  a  courteous 
bow  the  old  gentleman  left  the  room. 

CHAPTER  VIL 

Expressive  glances  were  cast  around  the 
cirde  when  Mr.  Nordman  passed  out,  and  the 
grocer  remarked  in  an  undertone:  "I  don't 
envy  the  sheriff  his  job,  the  old  man  shoots 
like  a  ranger.  I  will  bet  a  boss  he  don't  sleep 
under  the  tree."  Then  the  circle  lapsed  into 
silence.  Many  hearts  were  sorely  aching  over 
the  disclosures  the  judge  had  made,  and  he, 
too,  felt  the  gloom  that  settles  over  one  who, 
having  economised  his  earnings  until  the  pe- 
riod of  rest  should  come  to  an  industrious 
man,  finds  the  savings  of  a  lifetime  likely  to 
be  swept  aside  by  a  penstroke.  At  last  the 
"Com  Bug"  spoke: 

"Jcdge,  I  don't  adzady  grasp  all  the  pints  ov 
yer  speech,  but  I  believe  I  kin  see  the  drift 
ov  the  thing.  Ef  I  catch  the  idea,  this  paper 
es  ginuine,  an'  nigger  Cupe  told  the  truth. 
The  land  es  mine?" 


"That  is  my  present  opinion." 

"Now  let  me  ask  a  quistion,  Jedge.  Ef  I 
am  right,  the  deed  calls  for  five  thousand  acres 
ov  land?" 

"It  does,  Mr.  Hardman." 

"The  line  begins  at  Clear  Spring  boulder, 
runs  ter  Fowler's  Valley  road,  then  ter  Bear 
Creek  fork,  then  ter  Fowler's  Valley  cross- 
road, then  back  ter  the  boulder." 

"Yes,  so  the  survey  records." 

"Thet  takes  in  old  man  Sawyer's  farm?" 

"Yes." 

"Wall,  Jedge,  I  hain't  much  love  fer  the 
likes  ov  him.  There  hain't  no  honest  bone  in 
his  body,  an*  et  goes  without  sayin'  thet  he 
cheated  Widow  Longing  out  ov  thet  very  farm, 
Yo'  see,  Jedge,  with  all  respect  ter  the  court, 
the  law  helped  old  Sawyer  ter  steal  the  land, 
an'  nobody  knows  et  better  than  yourself, 
Jedge ;  but  yo'  needn't  begin  ter  apologise  now 
fer  the  law's  wrongs,  yo'  would  never  git 
through.  Oh,  wall,  the  widder  died  in  the 
poorhouse,  an*  ef  I  hev  my  say,  old  Sawyer 
will  trot  in  thet  direction.  By  the  way,  Jedge, 
ef  I  am  right  this  deed  calls  fer  the  Humses 
boys*  farm?" 

"Certainly;  their  farm  is  near  to  centre  of 
the  plat." 

"Wall,  sense  them  fellers  got  home  from 
college  they  hain't  no  'count,  nohow.  They 
holds  up  their  heads  an*  snuffs  the  air  when 
they  passes  common  folks.  They  talks  too 
highfalutin'  fer  sensible  folks  anyway;  they 
puts  a  mo-  on  their  'lasses  an*  a  po-  on  their 
'taters  an'  slings  on  style  like  as  though  their 
grandad  hadn't  worked  in  a  deadenin'.  This 
part  of  the  world  ain't  good  'nough  fer  sech 
stuck-up  people.  Guess  I  won't  care  ef  they 
hev  ter  move  out  ov  this  section,  an'  I  takes  et 
nobody  else  will  cry  their  eyes  out.  How- 
somever,  Jedge,  how  'bout  the  village?  Does 
the  deed  call  fer  the  village,  Jedge?" 

"Yes.  Here  is  a  rough  map  of  the  claim. 
This  crossmark  represents  Stringtown." 

"Wall,  I  dedare.  All  these  dooryard  lots 
an'  back  pastures?" 

"Every  lot,  house  and  bam." 

"Who  would  hev  thought  the  nigger  knew 
so  much.  I'll  be  a  rich  man,  Jedge,  a  very 
rich  man." 

The  judge  nodded  his  head. 

"The  teacher's  lot?" 

"Yes."' 

"The  tavern  lot?" 

"Yes." 

"The  two  Miss  Ruby's  lot?" 

"Yes." 

"The  widder's?"   (my  mother). 


my  moiner;.  j 
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"Yes," 

"Ycr  own  lot,  Jcdge?" 

"Yes." 

"Gewhillikins  1  and  the  graveyard?" 
"The   graveyard,   too,    but   not   the   tomb- 
stones." 

"Tombstones,  Jedge,  ain't  fit  fer  nothin*  but 
sidewalks;  those  who  wants  'em  kin  take  'em 
off  my  ground.  Wall,  I'll  be  a  rich  man, 
Jedge ;  I  kin  eat  what  I  wants  ter,  I  kin  drink 
what  I  wants  ten" 

The  judge  smiled  and  a  forced  laugh  went 
around  the  circle. 

"Jedge,  I  don't  want  the  two  Miss  Ruby's 
lot  These  gfirls  I  hev  known  sense  they  were 
tots.  They  speak  sof  ly  ter  me,  Jedge,  an'  et 
kinder  makes  me  ashamed  ov  myself — ^when  I 
drinks  too  much  I  don't  like  ter  meet  'cm  then. 
Yo*  see,  Jed^e,  I  sometimes  drinks  too  much." 
"So  I  have  heard." 

"Wall,  et  don't  matter,  I  won't  hev  thet 
lot.  Neither  does  I  want  the  widder's  prop- 
erty. Sammy"  (he  called  to  me),  "come 
here,  Bub."  I  obeyed,  and  he  placed  his  hand 
on  my  head  and  stood  looking  me  in  the  face. 
"Does  yo'  remember  the  day  when  three  boys 
found  me  layin'  in  the  briar  patch  in  the  back 
paster?  Does  yo'  know  thet  the  other  brats 
mawked  an'  called  me  names,  never  mind 
what— I  kin  remember  'em  ef  I  was  in  my 
cups?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

"Does  yo*  remember  thet  yo'  brushed  the 
flies  off  my  face  an'  put  my  hat  over  my  eyes 
an'  spread  yer  handkerchief  over  thet,  an'  then 
went  fer  Cupe?" 

I  hung  my  head,  but  my  silence  plainly  ad- 
mitted the  truth  of  his  reminiscences. 

"Go  back  ter  yer  seat,  child,  go  back."  Then 
turning  to  the  judge,  he  continued:  "Jedge,  I 
gives  thet  boy  two  thousan'  dollars  ter  eddy- 
cate  himself  with.  He  hain't  strong  'nough 
ter  work  an'  he  must  larn  how  ter  skin  workin' 
folks  ef  he  lives  'spectable.  Make  a  lawyer, 
a  doctor  er  druggist,  Sonny.  Remember,  Jedge, 
when  I  dies  this  boy  es  ter  hev  two  thousan' 
dollars  in  gold  an'  the  little  girl  at  my  house 
es  ter  hev  my  land  an'  all  the  rest.  I  adopt 
thet  girl,  Jedge.  Cupe  the  nigger  knows  whare 
the  money  is,  Jedge.  I  hev  seen  a  few  ov  the 
gold  pieces,  but  hevn't  teched  et,  an'  yo' 
must  give  et  es  I  says.  I  war  drunk  once, 
Jedge,  an'  more  than  once,  but  I  ain't  drunk 
now.  Yo'  see,  Jedge,  every  drunk  man  ain't 
dead  er  a  fool,  no  more  than  every  dead  man 
er  fool  air  drunk." 

"Better  make  your  will  in  writing  if  you 
want  it  to  be  legal,"  said  the  judge. 


"Now,  Jedge,"  the  "Com  Bug"  continued, 
seemingly  not  having  heard  the  remark,  "the 
teacher  hev  done  a  pile  of  good  hareabouts. 
Ef  I  had  known  what  war  best. fer  me  an' 
lis'n'd  ter  Cupe  I  would  hev  been  eddycated 
too,  but  thare  ain't  no  use  in  all  ov  us  tryin' 
ter  be  smart.  Thare  must  be  some  gentlemen 
an'  some  workingmen  in  the  world,  thare 
must  be  some  eddycated  people,  an'  some  who 
don't  know  nothin'.  Et  ain't  the  man  who 
knows  the  most  who  air  happiest,  an'  et  ain't 
the  man  who  hev  done  the  most  good  who 
gits  the  soft  seats  ter  rest  in.  I  hevn't  done 
nothin'  fer  nobody,  an'  I  don't  desarvc  nothin' 
from  nobody,  an'  here  I  finds  a  loose  planta- 
tion. The  teacher  hev  taught  a  pile  ov  lam- 
in'  ter  others  an'  made  lots  ov  folks  rich  who 
hev  used  his  larain',  an'  he  hain't  got  nothin' 
but  a  house  an'  lot;  an'  ef  these  law  fellers  in 
Frankfort,  who  don't  care  a  damn  fer  either 
ov  us,  says  so,  he's  ter  be  kicked  out  an*  I'm 
ter  git  the  lot  I  don't  want  his  lot  though, 
an'  I  won't  hev  this  lot,  an'  I  don't  want  yer 
lot,  Jedge,  either.  But  the  tavern,  Jedge,  the 
tavern." 
"WeU?" 

"Thet's  the  place  fer  me,  fellers.  I  never 
b'l'eved  thet  I  could  git  a  chance  ter  live  in 
a  tavern;  thet's  the  next  thing  ter  flyin' 
through  Heaven,  Jedge.  Howsomever,  thare 
es  somethin'  ter  say  on  t'other  side  ov  every 
quistion.  Ef  I  gfits  rich  an'  lives  in  a  tavern 
then  I  kin  git  all  the  licker  I  wants.  Ef  I  gits 
all  the  licker  I  wants,  I  will  drink  so  much 
licker  I  won't  hev  sense  'nough  ter  know 
when  I  wants  licker.  Ef  I  don't  know  nothin', 
an'  I  won't  ef  I  lives  in  a  tavern,  I  can't  want 
any  more  licker,  an'  I  would  es  soon  be  dead 
es  not  ter  want  licker.  This  air  a  tough  quis- 
tion, Jedge,  fer  sech  a  feller  es  I  am  ter 
conumdrate. 

"Now,  es  ter  the  graveyard.  What  good 
will  a  graveyard  do  me?  I  hev  stood  with 
my  hat  off  in  thet  graveyard  in  winter  an'  in 
'summer  watchin'  buryin's.  I  hev  seen  mothers 
cry  over  their  babies  an'  hev  seen  childem 
kneel  'round  the  graves  ov  their  mothers, 
I  hev  a  graveyard  ov  my  own  behind  the 
cabin,  an'  thet's  'nough  fer  me,  I  never  wants 
ter  own  a  public  graveyard.  It  es  hard  'nough, 
Jedge,  ter  hear  people  sobbin'  on  their  own 
property,  an'  ef  I  should  own  thet  town  grave- 
yard I  would  feel  es  though  all  those  cryin's 
ov  orphans  an'  sobbin's  ov  mothers  w^ere 
'round  me.  I'd  dream  'bout  'em  in  the  night, 
an'  I'd  be  afeard  ter  even  drink  'nough  ter  git 
happy  dreams,  fer  a  man  who  has  licker- 
dreams  air  very  sensitive  an'  must  hev  a  dear 
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conscience.  He  mossn't  hev  any  devilment 
in  his  mind  ef  he  air  in  his  cups,  else  he 
dreams  ov  snakes  an'  sech.  Besides,  Jedge, 
I  kinder  don't  know  'bout  the  vartue  ov  the 
law  when  et  comes  ter  the  graveyard  case.  Ef 
a  person  don't  own  the  six  feet  ov  ground 
he  lies  in,  what  docs  he  own?  Et  don't  seem 
es  ef  the  Lord  would  bring  men  an'  women 
inter  the  world  an'  grow  'em  ter  full  size 
without  givin*  'em  land  'nough  ter  hold  their 
bones.  I  kinder  feels  thet  et  air  a  farce  fer  a 
feller  with  five  thousan'  acres  ov  land  growin' 
up  in  briars  an*  persimmons  ter  say  he  owns 
the  six  feet  ov  ground  his  dead  neighbour  lies 
in,  an*  who  don't  want  no  more  than  six  by 
two.  Guess,  Jedge,  the  lawyers  kin  keep  the 
gravesrard  fer  their  fee;  they  won't  give  me 
all  this  land  fer  nothin';  they  hevn't  no  feel- 
in's  neither,  an'  won't  care  ef  the  graveyard 
their  neighbours  rest  in  es  ploughed  up. 

"Jedge,  I  ain't  talkin'  altogether  ter  yo*  now, 
but  am  arguin'  ter  myself  es  well.  Yo'  see, 
Jedge,  while  I  don't  cast  no  reflections  at  no- 
body, still  I  likes  ter  talk  ter  myself.  Thare 
ain't  no  harm  in  theL  Old  Squire  Slickum  al- 
ways talked  out  loud  ter  himself,  an'  he  wan't 
no  fool  either.  One  time  I  asked  him  what 
he  did  it  fer.  Yo'  see,  Jedge,  I  am  given  ter 
the  same  habit,  an'  I  kinder  wanted  ter  git  an 
argument  ready  in  case  some  fly-up-the-creek 
person  asked  me  consaming  the  sarcumstancc. 
The  Squire  said  thet  he  talked  ter  himself  fer 
three  reasons.  First,  he  liked  ter  talk  ter  a 
smart  man,  an'  second,  he  liked  ter  hear  a 
smart  man  talk.  I  hev  forgotten  the  other 
reason,  but  et  don't  make  no  diff'rence.  Youall 
won't  take  no  offence  at  my  excuse,  an*  I  only 
asks  yo'  ter  remember  thet  I  tells  this  story  es 
an  excuse,  fer  et  air  dangerous  ter  say  out  loud 
ter  others  what  one  thinks  ov  lawyers.  A 
man  air  never  sure  ov  keepin'  out  ov  their 
clutches.  They  air  after  everybody.  Ef  a  fel- 
ler hain't  got  nothin',  he  wants  what  some 
other  feller  has  got,  an*  pays  a  lawyer  ter  help 
him  git  it,  an'  the  lawyer  never  renigs.  Ef  he 
has  got  somethin',  he  has  ter  hire  a  lawyer  ter 
hdp  him  keep  et  Et  air  funny,  Jedge,  ain't  et, 
thare  air  only  one  sure  winner,  an'  thet  air  the 
lawyer.  I  am  talkin'  at  random  ter  myself, 
Jedge,  an*  don't  mean  nothin*  personal." 

"I  know  that  you  do  not  reflect  on  me,"  re- 
plied Judge  Elford,  "and  I  am  aware  that 
many  attorneys  do  disreputable  things  in  the 
name  of  the  law.  However,  Mr.  Hardman, 
were  it  not  for  the  law,  honest  men  would  be 
the  prey  of  designers.  Take  this  case  of  your 
own  as  an  example;  in  my  opinion,  the  Court 
of  Appeals  wHl  dispossess  me,  a  man  of  law, 


of  my  life  savings,  and,  were  I  on  the  bench, 
and  your  case  before  me,  no  self-interest  would 
influence  in  the  least  my  decision." 

"I  ax  yer  pardon,  Jedge,"  said  Hardman,  "I 
war  talkin'  at  random.  I  war  not  thinkin'  ov 
the  good  yo'  lawyers  do,  but  ov  the  bad.  I 
sometimes  fergits  the  good  things  what  hap- 
pens, but  hangs  onter  the  other  side,  an'  thet 
air  the  fault  ov  other  people  es  well  es  my- 
self." 

CHAPTER  Vin. 

The  "Corn  Bug"  paused  for  a  moment  and 
went  on  with  his  rambling  dissertation,  which 
none  present  cared  to  interrupt,  knowing  full 
well  that  he  had  some  object  in  view  that  could 
only  be  discovered  by  allowing  the  loquacious 
man  to  use  his  own  methods. 

"Ef  thet  air  deed  air  legal  I  will  be  a  very 
rich  man,  maybe  too  rich.  Somehow,  perhaps 
et  air  possible  fer  a  feller  ter  be  too  rich.  But 
ter  the  pint;  ef  this  paper  (holding  up  the 
deed)  is  correct,  Jedge,  I  will  become  a  land- 
lord an'  own  all  this  corner  ov  the  county?" 

"The  law  allows  it." 

"Every  lot  in  the  village?" 

"Unquestionably." 

"Every  farm  inside  these  lines?" 

"Every  wood,  field,  orchard,  and  garden." 

"Jedge,  all  these  people  will  have  ter  pay  me 
rent?" 

"Yes,  or  you  can  expel  them." 

"Widders,  orphans,  storekeepers,  tavern- 
keepers,  schoolteachers,  preachers,  poor  people, 
rich  people?" 

"Yes." 

"I  won't  hev  ter  work.  I  kin  jest  put  my 
hand  in  my  pocket  an'  take  out  a  dollar  when 
I  wants  ter?" 

"Well,  it  looks  that  way." 

"Now,  Jedge,  what  right  hev  I  ter  this  land? 
What  hev  /I  done  thet  et  should  b'long  ter 
me?" 

"The  law  will  give  it  to  you  if  the  Court  of 
Appeals  so  decides." 

"Jedge,  I  hain't  done  nothin'  on  the  tract, 
an'  these  other  people  hev  cleared  the  land', 
burned  the  brush  an'  ploughed  up  the  roots. 
Mr.  Nordman  told  the  truth,  et  ain't  mine,  law 
er  no  law." 

"The  deed  of  your  grandfather  carries  the 
land  to  his  heirs." 

"Wall,  perhaps  yer  law  is  powerful  'nough 
ter  make  et  right,  but  et  seems  es  ef  et  helps 
steal.  I  guess,  though,  I  ain't  ter  blame  fer 
the  law's  mistakes,  an'  ef  the  land  es  mine;, 
why  ov  course  I  must  ob^  the  lajOOQlC 
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"Lord,  folks,  but  I  kin  live  high.  Perhaps 
et  ain't  best  ter  live  too  high  either.  Some- 
times now  I  lives  too  high  an'  sings  too  loud 
an*  talks  too  much.  Guess  I  hev  talked  too 
much  ter-night  Ef  I  hev  my  pocket  always 
full  ov  money,  Jedge,  won't  I  treat  the  crowd 
an'  won't  I  punish  the  egg^og!  I'll  be  rich, 
awful  rich.  I'll  hire  a  clerk  ter  collect  rents; 
I'll  sit  in  an  office  an'  count  money.  Et  must 
be  awful  satisfjrin*  an'  elevatin'  ter  count 
money  all  day.  I'll  wear  store  clothes  on  week 
days  an'  eat  sardines,  an'  drink  mint  julips 
every  day  in  the  summer,  an'  eat  oysters  an' 
drink  egg^og  every  day  in  the  winter.  I'll 
build  my  office  next  ter  the  tavern.  This  paper 
hev  raised  my  calculations  high,  an'  I  hev 
kinder  been  argfuin*  an'  enjoyin'  myself  out 
loud.  Thare  air  two  sides  ter  every  quistion 
though,  es  you  hev  said  more  than  once,  an* 
I  hed  better  look  a  minute  at  the  other  side. 

"Jedge,  I  hev  lived  in  this  neighbourhood 
fifty  years  comin*  next  January.  I  hev  worked 
on  week  days  an'  rested  on  Sundays,  an'  hev 
lived  es  well  es  I  desarved  ter  do.  I  wears 
warm  jeans  clothes  an'  I  never  suffers  with 
heat  er  cold,  lessen  I  am  in  my  cups  an'  lays 
out  You-uns  all  earned  yer  homes  an'  farms 
an'  yo*  owns  *em,  law  er  no  law.  I  don't  want 
ter  throw  any  ov  you-uns  out  ov  the  homes 
yo'  hev  saved,  an',  Jedge,  yo*  know  thet  the 
city  man  who  once  threw  the  widder  an' 
childern  inter  the  snow  said  thet  rich  men  air 
ter  be  pitied  fer  they  hev  ter  make  rules 
they  don't  like  thet  bears  hard  on  some  peo- 
ple. One  ov  the  first  ter  go  would  be  the 
Widder  Drew.  She  can't  pay  no  rent ;  an*  the 
next  would  be  the  orphan  Ruby  girls,  they 
hain't  got  no  money.  I  know  a  good  many 
other  people  in  the  village  who  can't  pay  no 
rent — the  Lord  only  knows  how  village  people 
do  make  a  livin',  an'  rich  men  like  I  am  goin* 
ter  be  can't  make  no  'lowances.  Either  pay  up 
er  git  out.  Take  yer  house  off  the  lot.  The 
flesh  is  weak,  Jedge,  an'  I  am  afeard  ef  this 
deed  turns  out  ter  be  good,  I  will  make  rich 
man's  rules  first,  an*  shake  hans  with  the  law 
second,  an'  go  ter  the  devil  third.  My  con- 
science will  be  ruined,  Jedge ;  the  flesh  es  pow- 
erful weak.  I  don't  do  nobody  no  harm  now, 
I  works  an*  sleeps  an*  eats  an'  drinks  an'  hev  a 
clear  conscience.  I  eats  what  I  wants  when 
I  kin  git  it,  an'  pays  fer  what  I  drinks,  an'  am 
happy,  an'  ain't  carin'  fer  nothin'  ner  nobody. 

"An'  this  here  paper,"  holding  up  the  deed, 
"is  the  dockyment  what  makes  you-uns  all  this 
trouble,  Jedge?" 

"You  understand  its  import" 

"An'  makes  me  rich?" 


"The  richest  man  in  the  county." 

"Ain't  thare  no  copy?" 

"No." 

"Comreds,  et  would  be  powerful  fine  fer  a 
feller  like  me  ter  wear  store  clothes  week  days, 
an*  eat  sardines  an*  oysters  when  I  wants  'em, 
an'  drink  eggnog  all  the  winter,  an'  julips  all 
the  summer.  Et  would  be  glorious  ter  git 
even  with  them  Sawyers  an'  Humses  an*  a  few 
other  skinflints  an'  stuckups.  But  I  can't  af- 
ford no  disgrace  ter  my  conscience.  I  don't 
want  ter  turn  widders  an*  orphans  out  ov 
their  homes;  I  can't  take  rent  money  fer  Ian' 
I  didn't  earn,  an'  yet  et*s  an  awful  temptation 
ter  the  likes  ov  me." 

He  opened  the  deed,  looked  at  the  red  seal, 
carefully  folded  it  and  tied  it  again,  stroked  it 
lovingly,  half  thrust  it  into  his  pocket,  turned 
toward  the  door,  then  reconsidered,  came  back 
and  drew  the  document  out  again.  "Et  air 
an  awful  temptation,  Jedge,  ter  the  likes  ov 
me.  I  tastes  the  eggnog  now  an*  smells  the 
julips."  Then  he  stood  meditatingly  and 
silent 

"Jedge,**  said  Mr.  Hardman,  at  last,  "I  hev 
got  the  best  ov  the  devil  an*  the  law  too,  an* 
youall  kin  go  home  an*  sleep.  The  village  ain't 
mine,  law  er  no  law,  an*  I  ain't  agoin*  ter  help 
the  law  steal.  I  gits  drunk  with  my  own 
money,  which  ain't  no  harm  ter  the  likes  ov 
me  an'  don't  hurt  no  other  feller  ner  the  Lord 
either,  but  I  never  intends  ter  buy  nothin*  fer 
myself  with  the  money  I've  squeezed  out  ov 
widders  an*  orphans,  an*  I  don't  intends  ter  let 
the  law  make  me  a  thief  first  an'  a  wretch  sec- 
ond. Folks,  I  hev  downed  the  devil,  an'  the 
law,  which  taken  together  air  mighty  hard 
fer  a  man  ter  do.  I  don't  intend  ter  hev  no 
family  disgrace,  an'  I  don't  intend  ter  steal 
nothin*.  Fellers,  old  man  Nordman  won't  hev 
ter  shoot  the  sheriff." 

He  opened  the  stove  door  and  thrust  the  dry 
document  into  the  blaze.  A  flash  as  of  tin- 
der, a  puff,  a  twisting,  blackening  paper,  and 
then — ashes.  The  audience  gazed  in  astonish- 
ment The  long,  rambling  discourse  of  the 
"Corn  Bug,"  partly  tedious  perhaps  to  an  un- 
concerned reader,  but  very  characteristic  of 
the  man,  had  been  mainly  a  self-argument  in 
which  his  better  self  was  combating  excep- 
tional temptation;  but  the  climax  came  so  un- 
expectedly that  even  the  experiencCi  Judge 
sat  speechless.  Then  the  uncouth  "Com  Bug** 
continued : 

"Yer  kin  go  home  an*  sleep,  folks,  thare 
ain't  no  copy  ter  disturb  youall,  an'  thare  ain't 
no  tavern,  sardines,  eggnog  an'  julips  fer  the 
likes  ov  me.    Come,  Cupe,  come,  we  don't  live 
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in  the  hotel  no  more;  it  air  gittin'  late,  it  air 
rainin*,  an'  the  mud  air  deep  b'twixt  here  an* 
the  cabin." 


The  "Com  Bug"  opened  the  door,  and  to- 
gether with  old  Cupe  stalked  out  into  the 
darkness. 


{To  be  continued,) 


AS  THE  GREEN  SEA  IN  FISHERS'  NETS. 

In  some  dark  sea  that  through  us  ebbs  and  sweeps, 
One  day  this  body  dips  where  great  tides  fret. 

When  the  sun  falls,  and  when  the  fisher  sleeps, 
Shall  I  be  with  the  sea,  or  but  the  net? 

Arthur  /.  Stringer. 
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THE   DRAMA  OF  THE   MONTH 


Much  the  most  prominent  place  in  the 
theatrical  events  of  recent  months  be- 
longs   to    Henry    Esmond's    new    play, 
When  We  Were  Twenty-one.    Nothing 
is  rarer  in  the  drama  of  to-day  than  true 
human  comedy.    The  ablest  playwrights 
who  are  now  writing  comedy  in  English 
tend  to  the  smart  and  artificial.    Pinero, 
for  instance,   seldom — ^possibly  never — 
for  a  whole  play  is  able  to  get  away,  with 
all  his  wit  and  skill,  from  the  wooden 
stage  ring.    This  is  not  to  say,  of  course, 
that  the  Princess  and  the  Butterfly  and 
Trelawny  of  the  Wells  are  not  delightful 
and  valuable  plays,  for  they   are.     But 
they  stand  inevitably  below  dramas  which 
have   the   genuine   something,   the   un- 
analysable ability  to  present  in  a  work  of 
art  the  best,  the  most  valued,  human 
feelings  immediately,  without  the  inter- 
vention of   any  visible  technique.     The 
methods  of  the  masters  of  comedy  are 
beyond  dissection.    You  can  talk  all  day 
and  in  the  best  vein  of  cleverness  about 
Thackeray  at  one  end  or  Dickens  at  an- 
other, and  never  really  put  your  hand  on 
the  secret.    With  a  smart  man,  for  in- 
stance, with  men  who  have  been  giving 
us  plays  of   the  Oscar   Wilde,    George 
Bernard  Shaw,  R.  C.  Carton  kind,  it  is  a 
very  simple  matter  to  name  the  tricks 
with  which    their   results   are    reached. 
Leaving    out    of    account    revivals,    of 
course,   and   also  plays  which   owe  so 
much  to  the  genius  of  some  dead  mas- 
ter, there  is  nothing  in  English  com- 
edy which  I  have  seen  since  The  Little 
Minister    was    produced,    two    and    a 
half    years    ago,    to    compare    in    the 
higher  spirit  with  young  Mr.  Esmond's 
new  play.     The  Tyranny  of  Tears  had 
enough  essentially  comic  perception  in  it 
and  enough  dramatic  skill  to  make  it  an 
intellectual    pleasure,    but    When    We 
Were  Tzventy-one  surpasses  Mr.  Had- 
don  Chambers's  drama  in  dramatic  skill 
and  far  more  in  inspiration.    Whether  it 
or  The  Little  Minister  is  the  better  work, 
the  one  with  the  better  chance  of  immor- 
tality, it  would  hardly  be  safe  to  say,  one 
reason  being  that  we  in  America  have 
not  seen  Mr.  Barrie's  comedy  acted  with 
anything   like   the   all-round    excellence 
which  Nat  Goodwin's  company  puts  into 
the  Esmond  drama.    I  went  to  see  The 
Little  Minister  the  other  night  for  the 


fifth  time,  and  was  struck  again  with  the 
truth  that  when  there  is  any  real  art,  any 
reproduction    of    the    best  flashes     of 
human    thought  and  feeling,  familiarity 
does  not  lessen  the  charm.    It  confirmed 
my  belief  that  this  was  the  best  English 
comedy  of  the  last  three  seasons,  and  also 
that  it  would  be  an  infinitely  greater  sat- 
isfaction to  see  it  if  Miss  Maude  Adams, 
with  all  her  talent  and  hard  work  and 
artistic  ambitions,  were  not  the  victim 
of  the  star  system  in  its  worst  form. 
To  give  such  a  comedy  as  this  with  one 
of  the  two  central  characters  acted    so 
feebly  that  it  counts  for  nothing,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  play  throughout  taken 
in  a  crude  and  burlesque  manner,  quite 
opposed  to  the  Barrie  spirit,  is  of  course 
the  lamentable  result  of  unappreciative 
management.    When  We  Were  Twenty- 
one,  on  the  other  hand,  which  is  as  fine 
as  Barrie's  play,  although  probably  less 
broad  and  varied,  has  tihe  advantage  of 
genuinely  adequate   interpretation.    Nat 
Goodwin  is  a  star  and  an  actor-man- 
ager, but  he  is  evidently  an  artist  and  a 
man  of  taste,  who  does  not  produce  plays 
because  they  have  succeeded  elsewhere, 
but  because,  whether  the  author  is  known 
or  unknown,  he  has  seen  something  in 
the  play  which  he  likes  and  believes  in. 
In  putting  on  this  comedy,  instead  of  ar- 
ranging the  caste  to  push  him  and  his 
wife  into  the  foreground,  he  has  selected 
the  very  best  players  for  the  parts  that 
could  be  found.    The  whole  performance 
has    the    roundness,    the    evenness    of 
superior    stock-company  acting.    Actor- 
management  may  have  its  faults,  but  it 
obviously  is  more  catholic,  original  and 
artistic  than  a  system  which  subdues  a 
large  part  of  the  whole  dramatic  field  to 
one  timid,  conventional  and  uninspired 
test.    In  selecting  the  plays  for  the  year,  a 
dozen  or  a  score  of  heads  are  better  than 
one,  even  if  that  one  were  excellent.    A 
young  dramatist  of  ability  who  wishes 
without  the  help  of  a  name  which  stands 
for  conventional  success  to  have  his  play 
produced  in  America  must  really  look, 
generally   speaking,   to   the   actor-man- 
ager, to  players  like  Nat  Goodwin,  Mrs. 
Fiske  and  Richard  Mansfield. 

The  beauty,  humour  and  skill  shown 
in  When  We  Were  Twenty-one  remind 
me  of  one  of  the  horrors  of  criticism. 
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When  My  Lady's  Lord  was  produced  at 
the  Empire  I  dilated  on  the  strange  con- 
trast between  the  power  of  the  author  of 
Grierson's  Way  and  the  flatness  of  this 
new  comedy,  and  drew  the  conclusion 
that  Mr.  Esmond's  strength  lay  wholly 
along  serious  lines.  Now  comes  along  a 
play  as  good  on  high  comedy  lines  as 
Gnerson's  Way  was  an  intense  intellec- 
tual drama,  and  superior  to  it  in  one  very 
important  particular.  Grierson's  Way 
was  reminiscent  of  Ibsen;  When  We 
Were  Twenty-one  is  a  reminder  of  noth- 
ing that  was  ever  written  before.  While 
utterly  simple,  it  is  utterly  original,  not 
with  the  originality  of  oddity  or  details 
which  stick  out,  but  with  that  kind  of 
directness  and  spontaneous  reproduction 
of  impressions  which  is  the  only  kind 
of  originality  which  counts  for  much  in 
the  highest  art.  Although  it  is  full  of 
humour,  it  has  little  of  the  sharply 
pointed,  artificial  wit  which  would  look 
well  in  short  quotations.  Indeed,  the 
whole  play  is  such  a  delicate  compound 
that  to  tell  the  story  and  give  extracts, 
which  is  an  adequate  method  for  the  ordi- 
nary drama,  is  in  danger  of  doing  cruel 
injury  to  Mr.  Esmond's  comedy.  The 
four  middle-aged  men  of  various  ages, 
from  forty  to  fifty,  who  are  the  central 
group  in  the  story  and  create  its  atmos- 
phere, say  a  large  number  of  intensely 
amusing  things,  but  these  things  are  so 
closely  connected  with  each  other  and 
with  the  whole  that  they  cannot  safely  be 
wrenched  out  of  their  place  as  samples. 
They  stand  for  what  is  kindest  and  softest 
and  most  generous  in  unmarried  mascu- 
line middle  life,  and  almost  ever3rthing 
they  say  is  full  of  the  love  of  existence, 
of  each  other  and  of  all  the  interests  that 
deserve  the  sympathy  of  good  men.  They 
know  the  world,  and  yet  there  is  not  a 
glint  of  cynicism  in  one  of  their  speeches. 
They  see  a  young  man  led  astray  by  the 
sentimentality  propei*  to  his  age,  con- 
vinced that  an  actress  who  is  pictured  in 
flaming  red  to  adorn  the  billboards  is  an 
angel  of  disinterested  virtue ;  and  instead 
of  inflicting  any  cheap  superiority  on 
him,  they  talk  to  him  with  the  kindest 
talk,  the  most  sympathetic  understanding 
of  his  natural  point  of  view,  and  even,  in 
the  case  of  one  of  the  four,  at  least,  with 
a  faint  suspicion  that  despite  her  known 
life  the  woman  may  be  essentially  what 
the  boy  thinks  her.   He,  of  course,  young 


and  full  of  vivid  colours,  sees  no  mean- 
ing in  the  mellow  lights  of  maturity,  and 
goes  off  in  a  fine,  vivid  glow  to  devote 
himself  to  his  scarlet  angel.  The  four 
friends,  who  have  already  shown  their 
charity  toward  him  when  he  was  drunk 
and  when  he  was  insanely  in  love,  do  not, 
however,  intend  to  let  him  take  the  en- 
cumbering step  of  marriage,  especially  as 
he  has  been  engaged  to  a  girl  honoured 
and  loved  by  all  of  them.  The  device  by 
which  the  attempt  to  prevent  the  mar- 
riage is  made  is  the  only  theatrical  part 
of  the  play — ^the  only  thing  which  re- 
minds us,  in  a  disappointing  sense,  that 
Mr.  Esmond  is  an  actor  as  well  as  a  man 
of  charming  feeling,  talent  and  probable 
genius.  The  young  man's  guardian,  one 
of  the  four  friends,  buys  the  name  of  the 
actress  for  a  large  sum  of  money  for  a 
month.  He  wishes  nothing  of  her  except 
that  the  world  shall  understand  that  she 
is  his.  This  part  of  the  play  is  worked 
out  in  the  third  act  in  a  lively  and  elab- 
orate supper  club  scene.  The  first  two 
acts  have  been  in  a  charming  little  do- 
mestic setting,  unobtrusive  and  satisfy- 
ing. As  the  curtain  rose  on  the  second 
act,  a  man  behind  me,  a  member  of  the 
race  which,  with  all  its  ability,  certainly 
often  loves  meretricious  ornament  in  art 
as  it  does  in  dress,  exclaimed  to  his  female 
companion :  "It  isn't  very  nice  to  look  at 
the  same  line  of  goods  all  the  time." 
With  him  in  mind,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Es- 
mond has  put  in  a  third  act  which  gives 
the  cheap  variety  demanded  by  such  per- 
sons. It  has  much  that  is  touching,  deli- 
cate and  true  in  it  also,  and  it  would  be 
praised  in  an  ordinary  play,  but  it  has  too 
much  that  is  out  of  the  tone  of  this  work 
to  be  justifiable  here.  It  is  as  bad  as  the 
rescue  scene  which  our  most  literary 
dramatist,  Mr.  Heme,  put  in  Shore 
Acres,  and  it  may,  no  doubt,  add  to  the 
popular  success  of  the  piece,  but,  never- 
theless, it  is  a  pity.  The  fourth  act 
comes  back  again  to  the  old  setting  and 
the  old  tone  of  virtuous  and  charming 
humanity.  The  boy  is  disillusioned  and 
penitent.  He  is  most  attractive,  most  just, 
for  the  author  has  seen  his  state  as  one 
proper  to  twenty-one,  treated  it  as 
sympathetically  as  he  does  that  more  ex- 
perienced condition  in  which  the  four 
men,  who  remember  so  clearly  the  days 
when  they  were  twenty-one,  now  find 
themselves.    Even  the  actress  turns  her 
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good  side  to  the  light  in  this  act  in  a 
manner  that,  while  striking  and  unex- 
pected, is  neither  sentimentd  nor  uncon- 
vincing. She  sends  back  the  cheque 
which  she  has  not  earned,  not  for  various 
reasons,  such  as  the  attitude  of  her  pres- 
ent lover,  which  she  names  in  order  to 
keep  her  act  from  seeming  soft,  but  for 
the  real  reason  that  she  wished  the  giver 
to  understand  that  he  was  not  the  only 
fool  in  the  world.  In  other  words,  this 
firefly  had  seen  a  good  deed  done  simply 
and  without  ostentation.  She  wished  to 
do  the  same  thing  herself.  Mr.  Esmond 
knows  actors  and  actresses,  and  he  has 
been  as  true  in  ^ving  the  firefly  this  im- 
pulsive generosity  as  he  was  when  he 
was  painting  the  hard  ease  with  which 
she  turned  from  one  man  to  another.  I 
shall  not  try  to  give  any  more  definite 
suggestion  of  what  the  story  is  like,  for 
to  do  so  without  taking  oflf  the  spirit  of  it 
would  require  a  touch  with  as  perfect  a 
mixture  of  tenderness  and  virility  in  it  as 
that  of  the  author. 

The  caste  was  so  good  that  specifica- 
tion is  likely  to  produce  some  injustice; 
still  it  must  be  said  that  Nat  Goodwin 
has  won  another  big  victory  in  his  fight 
against  the  public.  There  has  been  a 
strong  pressure  on  him  to  continue  his 
great  success  in  farce.  He  wishes  to  do 
better  things.  He  did  a  splendid  piece  of 
work  in  Nathan  Hale,  and  now  again  he 
has  given  a  performance  full  of  light  and 
shade,  personal  sentiment,  humour  and 
beauty.  He  has  collected  a  company  in 
which  Frank  Gilmore,  Henry  Woodruff 
and  Gertrude  Gheen  are  three  among 
many  who  do  admirably. 

To  turn  from  Mr.  Esmond,  so  full  of 
the  spirit  of  light  and  air,  to  the  play, 
which  has  made  more  talk  than  anything 
of  the  last  month,  is  a  plunge  from  art  in 
the  sense  in  which  art  is  an  enriching 
force  in  life  to  a  commonplace  indulgence 
in  theatrical  effectiveness. 

Sapho  in  the  original  novel  is  a  mas- 
terpiece. It  deals  with  a  destructive  force 
in  human  relations,  deals  with  it  with  the 
fairness  of  a  man  of  great  indulgence 
and  wide  experience,  and  with  the  frank- 
ness and  inexorableness  of  a  gifted 
Frenchman.  Daudet's  book  is  dedicated 
to  his  sons,  "when  they  shall  be  twenty 
years  of  age,"  and  in  spite  of  the  jokes 
which  swarmed  in  the  cafes  chantants 
when  this  dedication  appeared,  the  theme 


of  the  story  is  entirely  wholesome.     It 
would  not  naturally  be  produced  by  an 
American,  because  the  education  of  our 
boys  is,  and  is  even  more  conventionally 
supposed  to  be,  somewhat  diflFerent.    But 
taken  in  its  environment,  Daudet's  book 
is  full  of  conservative  and  of  not  mis- 
leading truth.     Moreover,    the    delicacy 
and  insight  with  which  it  is  written  make 
it  as  remarkable  in  style  as  it  is  in  sub- 
stance.   M.  Brunetiere  when  he  was  over 
here  said  that  Guy  de  Maupassant  could 
pick  anything  out  of  the  mud  with  a  dis- 
tinction that  would  give  it  elevated  value. 
Certainly    the    dominating    qualities    in 
Daudet's  novels  are    th.ose    of    artistic 
purity.    When  he,  in  collaboration  with 
another     Frenchman,     dramatised     this 
story  he  kept  the  same  theme,  but  proved 
not  only  that  the  tale  was  in  its  essential 
nature  adapted  to  the  novel  and  not  to 
the  drama,  but  also  that  his  skill  as  a 
playwright  was  nothing  in    comparison 
to  his  skill  as  a  novelist,  his  accumula- 
tion of  eflfect  in  the  story  becomes  repeti- 
tion in  the  play.     Speeches  are    taken 
away  from  one  character  and  given  to 
another    in    a    manner    that    seems    to 
show  a  dulled  sense  of   real    propriety. 
The  language  and  the  events  are  both 
made  more  *'decent,"  more  commonplace 
and  more  arbitrary.    Mr.  Fitch's  adapta- 
tion hardly  deserves  to  be  called  a  play 
founded  on  the  novel,  with  scenes  from 
Daudet's  drama,  as  he  does  call  it.    It  has 
no  fresh  fundamental  conception  of  its 
own  and  it  has  very  little  relation  to  the 
story  in  its  book  form.    It  is  like  an  or- 
dinary  American   adaptation   from   the 
French  play.     Mr.  Fitch  has  put  on  a 
first  act  taken  from  the  novel,  ruined  in 
its  true  value,  and  used  it  for  one  of 
those  amusing  scenes  of  bustle  and  vari- 
ety in  which  he  has  great  skill.    Instead 
of  showing  Sapho  as  the    middle-aged, 
worn  professional,  longing  for  the  early 
freshness  of  feeling  which  is  about  to 
slip  away  from  her,  and  standing  on  the 
brink  of  loneliness  and    neglect,  seizing 
the  boy  to  bring  youth  and  real  love  back 
to  her,  and  destroying  his  life  by  taking 
possession  of  him  against  his    will,  he 
makes  her  a  moral  woman,  more  inter- 
ested in  the  good  of  the  unknown  coun- 
try boy  than  in  her  own.    She  urges  him 
to  go  away,  but  he  is  in  love  with  her  on 
the  spot.     He  forces  the  relation,  and 
then  acts  in  a  harsh  and  small  and  selfish 
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manner  throughout,  simply  to  throw  all 
possible  S3rmpathy  on  to  the  courtesan,  and 
in  the  process  utterly  destroying  every- 
thing of  value  in   E^udet's   theme   and 
giving  us  one  of  indulgence  in  useless 
sympathy,    whereas    Daudet   was    stem 
and  elevated.     Mr.    Fitch    follows    the 
French  play  in  the  main,  injecting  talk 
about  marriage  and  love  of  children  and 
other  elements,  and  changing  the  neck  to 
the  lips,  a  night  spent  to  a  night  not 
spent,  and  various  other  details    hardly 
worth  mentioning,  all  tending  to  senti- 
mentalise and  vulgarise  the  original  story 
for  the  sake  of  a  popular  star.    It  is  a  job 
which  a  man  who  is  young,  successful 
and  in  no  need  of  money  ought  to  have  re- 
fused.    Miss  Nethersole  acts  extremely 
well,  but  good  acting  handicapped  with 
such  ideas  as  she  has  about  her  material, 
and  also  about  the  advantages  of  being 
the  "only  pebble  on  the  beach,"  does  not 
encourage  any  very  elaborate  discussion. 
Another  sexual    drama,  The    Degeti- 
erates,  in  which  Mrs.  Langtry  has  been 
exhibiting  her  beauty,  is    much    better 
than  what  is  left  of  Sapho,  because,  al- 
though Mr.  Grundy's  stage  craft  is  in- 
ferior to  Mr.  Fitch's,  and  although  he 
has  instilled  a  little  out-of-place  good- 
ness, the  general  picture  of  life  which  he 
has  made  up,  by  copying  accepted  stories 
about   Mrs.   Langtry,   has  vastly   more 
semblance  of  reality.  There  are  big  ways 
and  little  ways  of  being  bad.    The  people 
in  The  Degenerates  do  not  illustrate  any 
big  way,  but,  after  all,  they  do  stand  for 
the  lives  of  a  lot  of  people  in  New  York 
whose  names  are  constantly  in  the  so- 
ciety columns,  and  so  the  play  is  some- 
thing.    Contrasted  with  such  a  sopho- 
raoric  brand  of  licentiousness  as    David 
Belasco  with  his  rainy  days  and  women's 
stockings  has  put  into  Naughty  Anthony, 
it  deserves  serious  consideration.  Yet  this 
farce  is  having  some  success,  a  good  deal 
more  than  met  Wheels  Within  Wheels, 
which  even  in  the  little  Madison  Square 
had  a  disappointing  career.    Yet  Wheels 
IVithin  Wheels  was  at  least  well  con- 
structed  and    smart,  and  Naughty  An- 
thony is  badly  constructed  and  dull. 

Of  a  few  other  plays  I  shall  say  little, 
not  because  they  are  not  worth  discus- 
sion, but  because  nothing  outside  of  what 
has  often  been  said  before  occurs  to  me. 


The  Ambassador,  which  is  well  but  not 
brilliantly  acted  at  Daly's,  belongs  to  the 
Pinero  school,  and  of  course  is  in  every 
way  inferior  to  Mr.  Pinero's  work.  It  is 
a  rather  bright  comedy  of  dialogue  with 
a  feeble  plot,  but  with  fifteen  women 
characters  who  are  in  Mr.  Frohman's 
company  represented  by  beautiful  ac- 
tresses wearing  gorgeous  gowns.  The 
Master  Builder,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
really  great  play,  which  was  presented  by 
the  Independent  Theatre  people  at  Car- 
negie Lyceum,  It  is  baffling,  however, 
even  to  one  who  has  some  sympathy  with 
the  Ibsen  point  of  view,  and  the  manage- 
ment had  the  misfortune  to  put  the  lead- 
ing character  into  the  hands  of  a  man 
about  as  complex  as  putty,  with  the  con- 
sequence that  in  spite  of  the  luminous  and 
able  acting  of  Miss  Kahn  in  the  second 
part,  and  the  fair  work  of  the  others,  al- 
most nobody  in  the  audience  had  any 
idea  what  the  play  was  about.  Still,  un- 
like Ties,  this  was  a  proper  eflFort  for 
such  an  enterprise,  and  if  the  promoters 
of  it  had  been  able  to  secure  an  actor  who 
could  have  given  meaning  to  the  char- 
acter on  which  the  whole  story  hinges  the 
result  might  have  been  better.  Mr.  Sar- 
geant's  pupils  have  played  Tennyson's 
Falcon,  They  have  done  some  poetic 
dramas  well;  they  did  this  one  very 
badly,  probably  because  it  happened  that 
the  particular  pupils  concerned  could  not 
learn  that  most  difficult  branch  of  elocu- 
tion, the  proper  handling  of  verse  on 
the  stage.  Brother  OMcers  is  succeed- 
ing at  the  Empire.  It  is  a  worthy  pro- 
duction, thoroughly  commonplace,  but 
pure,  and  hence  doubly  attractive  to  a  lot 
of  theatregoers  who  are  sick  of  Naughty 
Anthonys,  Surprises  of  Loves,  Degen- 
erates and  Saphos.  The  dear  old  Belle 
of  New  York  has  been  with  us  again, 
with  its  American  humour,  its  American 
girls  and  Edna  May,  showing  what  a 
girl,  who  is  nothing  else,  can  do  in  the 
way  of  upsetting  the  world.  I  pause  over 
it  for  a  moment  merely  to  remark  that  I 
asked  one  of  the  ablest  playwrights  alive 
what  the  real  secret  of  its  run  in  London 
was.  He  said  many  men  went  from  ten 
to  fifty  times  to  see  this  play ;  "and  you 
know  there  is  only  one  thing  in  the  world 
which  men  will  go  so  often  to  see,  and 
that  is  woman."       Norman  Hapgood. 
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INOTHER  member, 
Paul  Deschanel,  has 
been  received  into  the 
French  Academy 
since  I  last  recorded 
the  doings  of  Liter- 
ary Paris ;  but  at  the 
present  writing  the 
accounts  of  the  seance 
de  rSception  of  February  i  have  not  yet 
reached  this  continent.  At  this  very 
moment  literary  ambitions  are  waging  a 
hot  fight,  which  is  expected  to  have  ended 
when  this  comes  before  the  eyes  of  the 
reader.  February  15  has  been  appointed 
as  the  day  for  filling  the  two  vacancies 
created  by  the  deaths  of  fidouard  Pail- 
leron  and  Victor  Cherbuliez.  It  seems  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  Pailleron's  seat 
will  go  to  Paul  Hervieu,  the  author  of 
Les  Tenailles  and  La  Lot  de  I'Homme, 
But  who  will  succeed  Cherbuliez  ?  Rene 
Bazin,  fimile  Faguet,  fitienne  Lamy? 
This  last  is  known  in  France  by  a  curious 
name.  He  is  often  called  the  lay  nuncio. 
He  is  known  to  have  several  times  re- 
ceived political  communications  from 
Pope  Leo  XIII.,  and  his  views  of  what 
the  Catholic  policy  ought  to  be  in  France, 
expressed  by  him  in  his  articles  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  are  supposed 
to  be  those  of  the  papal  see. 

The  Academy  bids  fair,  moreover, 
without  any  new  election,  soon  to  possess 
another  lay  nuncio  in  the  person  of  Fer- 
dinand Brunetiere.  The  great  critic  is 
now  in  Rome,  a  cardinal's  guest,  on  a 
special  invitation  of  the  Pope,  to  deliver 
a  lecture  on  Bossuet,  the  Doctrine  of 
Providence  and  the  Reuniting  of  the 
Churches.  The  lecture  was  to  be  given 
in  the  very  precincts  of  the  Vatican ;  but 
the  Holy  Father  being  forbidden  by  his 
physicians  to  attend,  it  was  decided  to 
select  the  Palazzo  della  Cancelleria, 
which,  also  located  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  is  under  the  control  of  the  papal 
authorities.  Rumour  has  it  that  the  con- 
versations held  by  Leo  XIII.  with  his 
visitor  have  resulted  in  a  much  closer 
bond  than  had  hitherto  existed  between 
the  latter  and  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  next  announcement  relates  to  a 
somewhat  less  austere  side  of  literature. 
We  are  to  have  Sarcey's  dramatic  feuil- 
letons  in  book  form.    Not  the  complete 


collection,  of  course,  as  it  would  fill  sixty 
or  seventy  i2mo  volumes,  but  only  what 
is  really  worth  preserving.  The  selection 
is  to  be  made  by  Gustav  Larroumet,  who 
succeeded  Sarcey  as  dramatic  critic  of  Le 
Temps,  and  Adolphe  Brisson,  Sarcey's 
son-in-law  and  literary  executor.  The 
editors  do  not  intend  to  give  the  feuille- 
tons  in  the  order  of  their  publication,  but 
to  classify  them  according  to  the  chro- 
nology of  the  works  mentioned.  Thus,  the 
publication  will  open  with  the  most  im- 
portant articles  written  by  Sarcey  about 
the  classical  drama  of  France. 

Sarcey's  views  about  the  stage  were 
expressed  by  him  not  only  in  his  feuille- 
tons,  but  also  very  often  in  public  lec- 
tures. A  number  of  these  lectures 
will  be  included  in  Brisson  and  Lar- 
roumet's  publication,  so  that  it  will  give 
a  fairly  complete  idea  of  what  Sarcey  did 
and  stood  for,  the  more  so  that  the  editors 
promise  to  give  us  Sarcey's  utterances 
without  alteration,  even  when  convinced 
that  his  statements  were  not  correct.  Let 
us  hope,  though,  that  Sarcey's  mistakes 
will  receive  attention  in  the  footnotes. 

As  usually  happens  in  the  early  weeks 
of  tlie  year,  works  of  a  serious  nature 
strongly  predominate  among  the  latest 
productions.  The  most  authoritative  new 
book  is  due  to  a  brilliant  member  of 
Parliament,  once  Premier,  Alexandre 
Ribot.  It  is  an  outcome  of  his  duties  as 
chairman  of  an  important  parliamentary 
committee,  and  deals  with  the  grave 
problem  of  the  reform  of  secondary  edu- 
cation in  France.  La  Reforme  de  VEn- 
seignement  Secondaire  is  more  than  a 
parliamentary  document;  it  is  an  admi- 
rably lucid  expose  of  a  very  complicated 
question,  and  shows  that  mastery  of  the 
French  language  is  not  a  lost  art  among 
the  statesmen  of  the  Third  Republic. 

Another  work,  also  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  education,  but  more  philo- 
sophical in  its  treatment,  is  M.  Alexis 
BertrsLTid's  Les  Etudes  dans  la  Dimocratie. 
The  Vicomte  Combes  de  Lestrade  pub- 
lishes a  bulky  volume  which  may  well 
become  a  companion  book  to  Seignobos's 
contemporary  history,  lately  translated 
in  English.  Its  title  is  Droit  Politique 
Contcmporain,  and  it  contains  a  very  ac- 
curate, clear  and  readable  presentation  of 
the  political  legislation  of  the  various 
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cotintries  of  the  civilised  world.  It  is 
a  t>ook  that  ought  soon  to  be  in  the  hand 
of  anybody  who  wishes  or  has  to  be  in- 
formed about  international  politics.  A 
great  many  of  the  mistakes  that  are  made 
by  those  who  talk  or  write  about  such 
questions  without  sufficient  preparation 
are  due  to  ignorance  of  other  countries' 
law,  or  rather  to  an  idea  that  laws  must 
be  every^where  what  they  are  in  our 
country,  and  that  what  is  against  the  law 
here  would  be  against  the  law  every- 
where. Such  a  book  as  that  of  the  Vi- 
comte  de  Lestrade's,  presenting  in  a  com- 
paratively compact  form  a  great  deal  of 
legal  matter  relating  to  nearly  all  the 
countries  which  are  most  like  our  own, 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  correcting  the 
evils  I  mentioned. 

While  thus  informing  themselves  about 
the  outside  world,  the  French  have  not 
yet  ceased  turning  their  eyes  upon  them- 
selves and  tabulating,  as  it  were,  the  weak 
spots  in  their  national  make-up  that  need 
being  attended  to.  Such  an  inquiry  we 
find  in  Smile  Pierret's  La  Patrie  en  Dan- 
ger. The  title  of  the  book  might  make 
one  believe  that  it  is  merely  a  partisan 
book,  intended  to  spread  the  ideas  of 
Francois  Coppee's  Ligue  de  la  Patrie 
Frangaise.  Quite  the  reverse.  The  con- 
troverted questions  that  are  now  dividing 
the  French  people  are  presented  with  a 
good  deal  of  impartiality  and  a  serious 
eflFort  to  enable  the  reader  to  draw  his 
conclusions  himself. 

To  the  already  long  list  of  works,  the 
existence  of  which  is  more  or  less  due  to 
Demolins's  now  famous  book  on  Anglo- 
Saxon  superiority,  two  more  are  to  be 
added.  One  of  them  is  M.  Georges 
Aubert's  A  Quoi  Tient  L'Inferiorite  du 
Commerce  Frangais,  It  is  not  a  pessi- 
mistic, but  a  grave  book,  courageous  and, 
if  rightly  understood  and  taken  to  heart, 
an  encouraging  one.  One  thing  is  sure : 
if  weak  spots  are  not  attended  to  in 
France,  it  will  not  be  for  lack  of  having 
been  pointed  out  by  truly  patriotic  in- 
quirers. 

Almost  the  same  subject  is  treated  in 
a  more  pessimistic  manner  by  Baron 
Charles  Mourre  in  lyoi^  Vient  la  Dica- 
dence  Economique  de  la  France  f  These 
two  books  remind  one  of  the  MSdecin 
Tant'Pis  and  the  Medecin  Tant-mieux 
of  La  Fontaine.  Let  us  hope  that  M. 
Aubert  and  Baron  Mourre  will  not  let 


their  patient  die,  as  did  the  great  fabulist's 
physicians. 

Two  important  works  on  sociology, 
one  theoretical,  the  other  practical,  have 
just  come  out  of  the  press ;  the  former  is 
due,  as  was  to  be  expected,  to  a  compara- 
tively young  writer,  M.  Frank  Alengry, 
who  presented  it  to  the  University  of 
Paris  as  his  doctor's  thesis.  It  is  an  Essai 
Historique  et  Critique  sur  la  Sociologie 
chez  Auguste  Comte,  The  other  has  for 
its  author  an  Academician  who  has  al- 
ready published  numerous  works  of  the 
same  kind,  the  Comte  d'Haussonville.  It 
deals  with  the  woman  question.  Its  title 
tells  its  story,  which  is  a  sad  one,  Salaires 
et  Miseres  des  Femmes. 

Of  course,  the  Comte  d'Haussonville 
writes  especially  about  French  women. 
Madame  Blanc-Beutzon  writes  about 
American  women,  whom  she  greatly  ad- 
mires. Femmes  d'Amirique  will,  I  think, 
in  spite  of  some  strictures,  tickle  every 
femme  d'Amirique  who  reads  it. 

In  books  of  pure  literature  we  see  the 
same  preoccupation  as  in  more  scientific 
books — namely,  to  pay  at  least  as  much 
attention  to  foreign  countries  as  to  France 
itself.  Thus,  while  fimile  Faguet  gives 
us  the  third  series  of  his  Politiques  et 
Moralistes  Frangais  du  Dix-neuvUme 
Siicle,  in  which  the  chief  place  is  given 
to  the  great  socialist,  P.  J.  Proudhon, 
Teodor  de  Wizewa  publishes  a  very  in- 
teresting volume  on  Le  Roman  Contem- 
porain  d  VEtranger.  Some  of  the  authors 
therein  studied  are  William  Morris, 
Rudyard  Kipling,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward,  Hall  Caine.  But  the 
volume  is  not  all  given  to  English  writers. 
It  contains  studies  on  Tolstoy  and  Dos- 
toievsky, on  Couperus,  and  also  on  the 
Spanish  and  Italian  novelists  of  the  day. 

A  welcome  book  to  many  will  be  A. 
Rebiere's  Pages  Choisies  des  Savants 
Modernes,  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
French  scientists  are  often  among  the 
greatest  masters  of  French  style,  but  their 
works  are  hardly  accessible,  except  to 
readers  of  high  scientific  attainments. 
M.  Rebiere  has  selected  from  their  works 
pages  that  can  be  easily  understood  by 
the  readers  in  possession  of  only  a  good 
general  education.  It  goes  from  Des- 
cortes  to  the  savants  of  the  present  day, 
and  contains  some  admirable  passages 
from  what  is  pronounced  by  many  the 
greatest  scientific  book  written  in  a  mod- 
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era  language — Laplace's  Mkanique  C(- 
leste. 

Few  novels  of  any  but  passing  interest 
this  month.  One  might  mention  Leon  de 
Tinseau's  Mensonge  Blanc,  of  the  class 
called  unobjectionable,  and,  in  another 
class,  Count  de  Sainte-Aulaire's  Plus 
Fort  que  U Amour,  To  members  of  the 
Villon  society  I  recommend  Pierre 
d'Alheim's  La  Passion  de  Maistre  Villon, 
in  which  the  author  has  tried  to  picture 
accurately  the  existence  of  the  great 
bohemian  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  stage,  which  has  been  thus  far  this 
season  strangely  barren  of  works  of  lit- 


erary interest,  gives  us  this  month  a 
verse  play  by  Richepin,  La  Gitane. 
It  contains  some  beautiful  lyric  passag^es. 
I  shall  before  closing  mention  two 
translations.  One  is  La  Guerre  sur  Mer 
el  ses  Leqons,  by  Captain  Mahan,  U.S.N. 
The  other  may  be  considered  an  answer 
to  Demolins's  book  on  the  South  Africaxi 
question,  mentioned  by  me  last  month - 
It  is  published  under  the  patronage  of 
F.  W.  Reitz,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
South  African  Republic,  and  its  sugges- 
tive title  is  L'Afrique  du  Sud;  un  Siicle 
d'lnjiistice, 

Adolphe  Cohn, 


THE   BOOKMAN'S   LETTER-BOX 


TSefore  beginning  our  wonted  task  we 
wish  to  express  our  sense  of  satisfaction 
in  recalling  that  no  one  has  as  yet  written 
to  us  to  ask  whether  this  year  belongs 
to  the  nineteenth  or  to  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury; or  to  get  our  opinion  as  to  Mr. 
Kipling's  responsibility  for  David  Harum, 
This  only  goes  to  show  (what  indeed  we 
already  knew)  that  our  constituency  is 
exceptionally  intelligent ;  but  we  are  glad 
to  mention  a  contemporaneous  illustra- 
tion of  the  fact. 


I. 

A  lady  in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  asks : 

I  would  like  to  ask  you — merely  as  a  matter 
of  information  to  the  ignorant,  and  not  as  an 
inquiry  into  the  management  of  a  very  delight- 
ful magazine — why  you  have  allowed  Janice 
Meredith  to  be  published  in  book  form,  while 
its  story  has  yet  so  long  a  time  to  run  in  your 
magazine  ? 

When  a  novel  is  published  in  serial 
form  and  the  publishers  of  the  serial  are 
the  same  as  those  who  have  the  book- 
rights,  it  is  quite  customary  to  issue  the 


book  a  short  time  before  the  completion 
of  the  serial,  and  you  will  find  that  this 
has  been  the  case  with  many  of  the  novels 
that  have  appeared  in  Harper's,  Scrib- 
ner^s  and  the  Century,  Janice  Meredith 
ran  a  little  longer  in  The  Bookman  than 
was  originally  intended,  because  we  could 
not  spare  for  it  more  than  a  limited 
amount  of  space  each  month. 

II. 

Another  lady  writes  to  inquire  what 
Olive  Schreiner  has  written  besides  The 
Story  of  an  African  Farm  and  Dreams. 
Replying,  we  would  mention  Trooper 
Peter  Halket  and  A  Little  African  Story. 

III. 

The  following  inquiry  is  one  of  many 
that  have  come  to  us  on  the  same  subject : 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  how  Mr.  Paul 
Leicester  Ford  pronounces  "Janice"  in  his  new 
novel  Janice  Meredith  f  We  hear  it  pronounced 
"Jan'-is"  and  "Ja-nees"  by  literary  people  here. 
Which  is  right? 

Neither ;  but  Jan'ees. 
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IV. 

An  unsigned  letter  contains  the  follow- 
ing question : 

Would  the  Letter  Box  like  to  inform  one 
who  wants  to  know,  in  regard  to  the  English 
use  of  "Esq."?  Does  it  invariably  and  neces- 
sarily accompany  and  precede  all  other  de- 
grees, as,  for  instance,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  M.D., 
M.A.? 

In  England  it  is  customary  to  let  "Esq." 
precede  any  titles  or  degrees  that  are  ap- 
pended to  the  name  if  it  be  written  at  all. 
It  is,  however,  frequently  omitted  in  the 
case  of  academic  degrees  other  than  M.A. 


Some  one  of  whom  we  never  remember 
to  have  heard  before  writes  us  from 
Kyoto,  Japan,  heading  his  letter  with  the 
mysterious  words  "Dai  San  Koto  Gakko," 
which  may  be  a  curse,  for  he  is  very 
ang^y  with  us,  apparently  because  we 
have  not  replied  to  previous  letters  of  his. 
He  says : 

When  I  think  of  the  dollars  and  dollars 
which  I  have  sent  to  editors  in  the  United 
States  to  pay  postage  on  replies  that  have 
never  come,  and  of  the  prompt  answers  that 
English  and  European  editors  have  invariably 
made,  I  blush  for  my  countrymen.  .  .  .  You 
have  stamps  sent  by  me  enough  to  provide 
postage  on  a  reply  to  this  should  you  see  fit 
to  make  one  by  letter. 

We  are  very  sorry ;  but  we  really  don't 
remember  to  have  seen  any  letters  from 
this  gentleman  in  our  lives.  Therefore  we 
can't  answer  them  as  we  should  have  done 
had  they  reached  us. 

VI. 

A  lady  in  San  Jose,  California,  who 
makes  some  remarks  for  our  editorial 
benefit,  winds  up  with  the  following 
question : 

How    do    you    think    people    should    read 


Chronicle  and  Comment?  Should  one  take  it 
bit  by  bit  during  the  month,  as  one  takes  a 
"French  dinner,"  with  waits  between  courses, 
or  should  one  devour  it  as  a  good,  hearty 
American  meal,  and  let  digestion  proceed  as 
it  will?  You  may  reply— and  I  will  anticipate 
said  reply— that  all  this  depends  on  habits  and 
power  of  one's  mental  digestive  apparatus. 

Yes,  that  is  precisely  what  we  have  to 
say  in  answer.  The  lady  is  a  mind- 
reader. 

VII. 

The  following  inquiry  has  been  the 
subject  of  many  paragraphs  in  the  daily 
press,  but  we  don't  mind  answering  it 
here: 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  the  novelist  Win- 
ston Churchill  is  the  same  as  the  war  corre- 
^ondent  in  South  Africa? 

The  two  gentlemen  are  entirely  differ- 
ent persons,  the  author  of  Richard  Carvel 
being  an  American  and  the  war-corre- 
spondent an  Englishman,  the  son  of  the 
late  Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 

VIII. 

Several  correspondents  have  asked  the 
question  contained  in  the  following  let- 
ter: 

Can  you  tell  me  where  Paul  Leicester  Ford 
finds  that  Jonathan  Edwards  taught  the  dam- 
nation of  infants?  Mr.  Ford  is  credited  with 
great  precision  in  regard  to  facts,  and  of  course 
cannot  have  made  this  assertion  in  Janice 
Meredith  without  the  positive  evidence  of  Ed- 
wards's teaching  on  this  subject. 

The  teaching  of  Jonathan  Edwards  on 
the  subject  mentioned  can  be  found  in 
his  famous  sermon  first  delivered  in  1738 
and  several  times  repeated.  It  contains 
the  following  apostrophe  addressed  to 
infants  (we  quote  from  memory)  :  "Ye 
are  vipers,  and  more  hateful  than  vipers 
to  Almighty  God !" 
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TBNNY50N,  RUSKIN,  MILL  AND  OTHER  LITERARY 
ESTIMATES.  By  Frederic  Harrison.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.    $a.oo. 

A  volume  of  essays  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Harrison  is  always  a  noteworthy  literary  event, 
for  he  has  the  rare  combination  of  style, 
scholarship  and  sound  sense,  and  illuminates 
any  subject  he  discusses.  This  volume  is  com- 
posed, for  the  most  part,  of  papers  that  have 
previously  appeared  in  various  periodicals,  but 
they  have  since  been  subjected  to  a  careful 
revision,  both  as  to  form  and  substance.  Three 
of  the  reprinted  essays  are  studies  of  Ruskin, 
which  when  they  appeared  were  recognised  as 
the  fairest  and  fullest  estimate  yet  made  of 
him  as  a  literary  and  ethical  teacher.  It  is  most 
fortunate  that  these  papers  have  taken  on  a  per- 
manent form  just  at  the  time  when  the  death 
of  Ruskin  directs  thought  to  his  life  and  work. 
Readers  of  Fors  remember  that  Mr.  Harrison, 
the  foremost  disciple  of  Comte  and  Positivism 
in  England,  wrote  an  article  in  the  Contempo- 
rary Review,  setting  forth  the  doctrines  of  his 
Master,  to  which  Ruskin  replied  in  a  most 
characteristic  open  letter,  which  he  prefaced 
with  these  words: 

Well,  I  can't  get  that  paper  of  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison's  out  of  my  head;  chiefly  because  I 
know  and  like  its  writer;  and  I  don't  like  his 
wasting  his  time  in  writing  that  sort  of  stuff. 

In  conclusion  he  asked  four  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  law  of  usury,  and  ended  with  the 
following  adjuration: 

For  the  nonce  I  only  ask  you  the  above  four 
Dlain  questions  of  English  law;  and  I  adjure 
you,  by  the  soul  of  every  Comes  reckoned  up 
in  unique  Comte — by  all  that's  positive,  all 
that's  progressive,  all  that's  spiral,  all  that's 
conchoidal,  and  all  that's  evolute — Great 
Human  Son  of  Holothurian  Harries,  answer 
me. 

In  a  later  Fors,  speaking  of  Titian's  work, 
Ruskin  said: 

Human  work  must  be  done  honourably  and 
thoroughly,  because  we  are  now  Men;  whether 
we  ever  expect  to  be  angels  or  ever  were  slugs 
being  practically  no  matter.  We  are  now 
Human  creatures,  and  must,  at  our  peril,  do 
Human — ^that  is  to  say,  affectionate,  honest 
and  earnest  work. 


And  to  this  passage  he  added  the  following 
characteristic  note,  relating  to  Mr.  Harrison 
and  the  controversy  between  them: 

This  is  essentially  what  my  friend  Mr.  Harri- 
son means  (if  he  knew  it)  by  his  "Religion 
of  Humanity"— one  which  he  will  find,  when 
he  is  slightly  more  advanced  in  the  knowledge 
''of  all  life  and  thought,"  was  known  and  acted 
on  in  epochs  considerably  antecedent  to  that  of 
modern  Evolution. 

To  this  passage-at-arms  allusion  is  made  in 
the  first  essay,  ''Ruskin  as  a  Master  of  Prose" : 

In  one  sense,  no  doubt,  I  stand  at  an  opposite 
pole  of  ideas,  and  in  literal  and  direct  words 
I  could  hardly  adopt  any  one  of  the  leading 
doctrines  of  his  creed.  As  to  mine,  he  prob- 
ably rejects  everything  I  hold  sacred  and  true 
with  violent  indignation  and  scorn.  Morally, 
spiritually,  as  seen  through  a  glass  darkly,  I 
believe  that  his  teachers  and  my  teachers  are 
essentially  one,  and  may  ^et  be  combined  in 
the  greater  harmony  that  is  to  be.  But  to  all 
this  I  should  despair  of  inducing  him  to  agree, 
or  even  to  listen  with  patience. 

But  no  shadow  lingers  of  this  controversy, 
and  clearness,  calmness  and  justness  are  the 
characteristics  of  Mr.  Harrison's  estimate  of 
Ruskin,  of  whose  prose  style  he  says: 

Now  I  hold  that  in  certain  qualities,  in  given 
ways,  and  in  some  rarer  passages  of  his, 
Ruskin  not  only  surpasses  every  contemporary 
writer  of  prose  (which  indeed  is  obvious 
enough),  but  he  calls  out  of  our  glorious  Eng- 
lish tongue  notes  more  strangely  beautiful  and 
inspiring  than  any  ever  yet  issued  from  that 
instrument.  No  writer  of  prose  before  or 
since  has  ever  rolled  forth  such  mighty  fan- 
tasias or  reached  such  pathetic  melodies  in 
words  or  composed  long  books  in  one  sus- 
tained strain  of  limpid  grace. 

And  again: 

But  neither  Milton  nor  Browne  nor  Jeremy 
Taylor  was  yet  quite  master  of  the  mighty 
instrument  Ruskin,  who  comes  after  two 
centuries  of  further  and  continuous  progress 
in  this  art,  is  master  of  the  subtle  instrument 
of  prose.  And  though  it  be  true  that  too  often, 
in  wanton  defiance  of  calm  judgment,  he  will 
fling  to  the  winds  his  self-control,  he  has 
achieved  in  this  rare  and  perilous  art  some 
amazing  triumphs  of  mastery  over  language, 
such  as  the  whole  history  of  our  literature 
cannot  match. 
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This  high  ai>preciation  of  Ruskin's  master- 
ful power  in  the  use  of  language  does  not  lead 
to  the  failure  to  see  that  which  is  his  fault — 
inability  to  repress  and  control  "his  ungovern- 
able flux  of  ideas  and  words."  Were  it  not 
for  this,  the  critic  would  not  hesitate  "to  pro- 
nounce him  the  greatest  master  of  English 
prose  in  our  whole  literature." 

Every  other  faculty  of  a  great  master  of 
speech,  except  reserve,  husbanding  of  re- 
sources and  patience,  he  possesses  in  measure 
most  abundant — ^lucidity,  purity,  brilliance, 
elasticity,  wit,  fire,  passion,  imagination,  maj- 
esty, with  a  mastery  over  all  &e  melody  of 
cadence  that  has  no  rival  in  the  whole  range 
of  English  literature. 

Mr.  Harrison  has  made  a  most  careful  study 
of  Ruskin's  style,  to  determine  what  constitutes 
his  peculiar  power  and  charm.  His  conclusion 
is  thus  stated  in  his  own  words: 

Ruskin  uses  alliteration  much  (it  must  be 
admitted,  in  profusion),  but  he  relies  on  a  far 
subtler  resource  of  harmony — ^that  is,  assonance, 
or.  as  I  should  prefer  to  name  it,  consonance, 
I  have  never  seen  this  quality  treated  at  all 
systemically,  but  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  at 
the  basis  of  all  fine  cadences  both  in  verse  and 
in  prose.  By  consonance  I  mean  the  recur- 
rence of  the  same,  or  of  cognate,  souths,  not 
merely  in  the  first  letter  of  words,  but  where 
the  stress  comes,  in  any  part  of  a  word,  and 
that  in  sounds,  whether  vowel  or  consonant 

It  is  extremely  interesting  to  read  the  pas- 
sages which  are  quoted  illustrating  this  use 
of  musical  consonance. 

The  essay  on  Ruskin  as  Prophet  was, 
as  we  remember  it,  entitled  "Unto  this  Last" 
when  it  appeared  in  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  a  young 
Artist  and  an  elderly  Professor,  who  is  a 
follower  of  G)mte,  and  is  easily  seen  to  be  the 
essayist  It  is  marked  by  great  brilliancy  of 
criticism  and  yet  by  great  justness.  Its  keynote 
is  found  in  the  following  statement,  made  by 
the  Professor: 

I  look  on  him  as  having  a  soul  as  sensitive 
to  all  forms  of  beauty  as  Shelley,  one  whose 
gift  of  prose  speech  reminds  us  of  what  Villani 
said  of  Dante,  that  "he  had  the  most  exquisite 
style  that  the  language  ever  produced" — who 
has  used  this  gift  with  unfaltering  courage 
and  perseverance  to  irradiate  with  ennobling 
ideas  the  whole  field  of  morality,  education, 
industry,  art,  poetry  and  religion. 

A  brief  essay,  written  for  the  Daily  Chron- 
icle, in  commemoration  of  Ruskin*s  eightieth 
birthday,  is  found  in  this  volume,  in  which  the 
following  appreciative,  sympathetic  and  en- 
tirely just  judgment  is  passed  upon  Ruskin's 
genius  and  goodness: 


What  we  especially  love  to  dwell  on  to-day 
is  this:  that  in  all  this  unrivalled  volume  of 
printed  thoughts,  in  this  encyclopaedic  range 
of  topic  by  this  most  voluminous  and  versatile 
of  modern  writers  (may  we  not  say  of  all 
English  writers?),  there  is  not  one  line  that 
is  base  or  coarse  or  frivolous;  not  a  sentence 
that  was  framed  in  envy,  malice,  wantonness 
or  cruelty;  not  one  piece  that  was  written  to 
win  money  or  popularity  or  promotion;  not 
a  line  composed  for  any  selfish  end  or  in  any 
trivial  mood.  Think  what  we  may  of  this 
enormous  library  of  print,  we  know  that  every 
word  of  it  was  put  forth  of  set  purpose  without 
any  hidden  aim,  utterly  without  fear,  and 
wholly  without  guile ;  to  make  the  world  a  little 
better,  to  guide,  inspire  and  teach  men,  come 
what  might,  scoff  as  they  would,  turn  from 
him  as  they  chose,  though  they  left  him  alone, 
a  broken  old  man  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
with  none  to  hear  or  to  care.  They  might 
think  it  all  utterly  vain;  we  may  think  much 
of  it  was  in  vain,  but  it  was  always  the  very 
heart's  blood  of  a  rare  genius  and  a  noble  soul. 

The  remaining  essays  included  in  the  vol- 
ume are  all  interesting  and  suggestive  and 
worthy  of  a  place  with  those  we  have  consid- 
ered. There  is  something  indefinable  in  the 
manner  and  method  of  the  three  relating  to 
Ruskin,  which  does  not  characterise  the  others, 
and  this,  we  believe,  is  due  to  the  profound 
moral  sympathy  that  the  essayist  has  with  the 
life  and  teaching  of  one  who  was  "priest  and 
evangelist,"  and  whom  he  terms  "our  brightest 
living  genius." 

Edward  M,  Colie. 

8TUDIE5  IN  POREION  LITBRATURB.    By  Virginia 
M.  Crawford.    Boston  :  L.  C.  Page  A  Company. 

In  Studies  in  Foreign  Literature  Virginia  M. 
Crawford  has  given  us  eleven  admirably  con- 
structed and  carefully  considered  essays,  which 
may  be  read  with  considerable  interest  and 
laid  down  with  the  conviction  that  criticism  is 
a  province  quite  as  alien  to  woman  as  the  prize 
ring.  The  whole  thing  is  a  pity,  since  these 
essays  show  wide  reading  and  some  taste  and 
discrimination.  Only  the  attitude  is  so  funda- 
mentally feminine  in  that  it  replaces  that  hon- 
est and  hearty  reverence,  appreciation  and  ad- 
miration for  what  is  intrinsically  fine  and 
strong  in  literature  which  must  be  the  basis  of 
all  criticism  tl^at  is  to  last  by  a  spirit  that  is 
always  h3rpercritical  and  usually  ostentatiously 
aggressive.  To  grasp  this  attitude,  one  must 
imagine  a  critic  assuring  us  that  The  Thou- 
sand and  One  Nights,  for  instance,  or  The  Pil- 
grim's Progress  is  totally  improbable  and  im- 
possible, and  that  in  the  matter  of  reality  and 
verisimilitude  they  must  be  placed  at  an  im- 
measurable distance  beneath,  let  us  say,  the 
novels  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  The  first  of 
these  essays  on  "The  Present  Decadence  in 
France"  is,  in  a  measure,  a  literary  curiosity. 
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After  devoting  eighteen  or  twenty  pages  to 
British  public  opinion,  the  Russian  novelists, 
and  the  Scandinavian  dramatists,  to  what  the 
critics  think  of  Turgcneff,  and  to  what  was 
the  matter  with  D'Annunzio's  Trionfo  della 
Morte,  she  justifies  the  title  of  the  paper  by  a 
few  brief  pages  about  French  literature.  Of 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac  she  has  a  good  deal  to  say 
and  she  says  it  with  considerable  power  and 
justice,  finding  that  the  tremendous  success 
of  the  play  was  due  to  its  appearing  at  a  time 
when  the  French  were  wild  for  the  triumph  of 
the  panache.  Now,  this  may  be  quite  true,  but 
when  the  author  confesses  that  she  has  little 
sympathy  for  the  panache,  that  both  Cyrano 
and  his  first  cousin  D'Artagnan  are  to  her 
nothing  more  than  noisy  brawlers,  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  she  should  find  the  whole  motif 
of  the  play  radically  false,  and  consequently 
lacking  in  any  permanent  interest.  Through- 
out the  volume  it  is  always  the  same,  and  it 
seems  as  if  Miss  Crawford,  who  has  unde- 
niable critical  gifts,  had  chosen  the  subjects 
which  she  was  least  fitted  to  understand.  Sev- 
eral very  good  essays  are  practically  made 
worthless  by  her  utter  lack  of  perception  in 
certain  points.  Take  the  essay  on  Daudet,  for 
instance.  Daudet  she  has  read  with  care  and 
some  discrimination.  But  when  she  takes  up 
Tartarin  de  Tarascon,  Tartarin  sur  Ics  Alpes 
and  Port  Tarascon,  it  is  with  a  perfectly  grave 
and  smileless  face.  There  is  something  almost 
pathetic  in  the  hopelessness  with  which  she 
stumbles  through  her  sentences  when  she  has 
to  deal  with  one  like  Tartarin  or  like  Mr. 
Sienkiewicz's  Zagloba.  Convention  bends  her 
to  the  concession  that  there  is  really  something 
in  these  men,  and  yet,  try  as  she  will,  she  does 
not  find  it,  and  in  place  of  actual  criticism  she 
pelts  us  with  platitudinous  ideas  and  meaning- 
less phrases.  A.  B.  M. 


neM01R5  AND  CORRE5PONDENCB  OF  LYON  PLAY- 
PAIR,  FIRST  LORD  PLAYFAIR  OF  5T.  ANDREWS. 

By  Wemyss  Reid.    New  York  :  Harper  ft  Brothers 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  Lord  Playfair  has 
been  happier  in  his  biographer,  or  Sir  Wemyss 
Reid  in  his  subject  It  is  obvious  that  the 
biographer  has  gone  about  his  task  con  amore. 
The  volume  is  large,  but  it  is  alive  throughout. 
Partly,  no  doubt,  the  interest  is  due  to  the 
variety  of  posts  held  by  Lord  Playfair,  and 
the  number  of  prominent  persons  with  whom 
he  was  brought  in  contact,  but  partly  also  to 
the  liveliness  of  the  autobiography  which 
forms  so  large  an  element  in  the  volume,  and 
partly  also  to  the  skill  with  which  this  has 
been  interlaced  with  correspondence  and  sup- 
plemented by  needful  information.  Certainly 
Playfair  from  the  first  was  a  favourite  of  for- 
tune; pupil  of  Liebig  and  translator  of  his 
best  known  book,  adviser  and  friend  of  the 
Prince  Consort,  tutor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  palmiest  days 
of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  School,  Member  for 
his  University,  Chairman  and  Deputy- Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  there  was  every- 
thing in  his  circumstances  to  give  him  (impor- 
tunities and  call  out  his  powers.  And  yet 
some  of  his  friends  doubted  whether  he  should 
not  have  declined  public  life  and  remained 
faithful  to  science.  Those  who  read  this 
"Life**  must  cease  to  doubt.  It  becomes  evi- 
dent that  for  public  life  he  was  eminently 
fitted,  and  that  his  calmness  and  discernment, 
his  humour  and  tact,  contributed  largely  to  the 
successful  management  of  many  thorny  mat- 
ters. Of  his  inner  life  there  is  almost  noth- 
ing disclosed  either  by  himself  or  his  biog- 
rapher, but  as  a  picture  of  a  thoroughly  incor- 
ruptible man  of  affairs  the  volume  is  worthy 
of  all  praise. 
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TO  HAVE  AND  TO  HOLD.    By  Mary  Johnston.    Bos- 
ton :  Hottf^hton.    $1.50. 

That  those  who  made  the  United  States  and 
its  history  did  their  most  romantic  and  pictu- 
resque work  in  Virginia  has  long  been  known 
to  Virginians ;  to  all  the  world,  in  truth,  who 
have  heard  the  name  of  Pocahontas.  Some  of 
these  have  striven  to  illustrate  the  same  in 
literature,  but  it  remained  for  these  latter 
days,  and  the  present  revival  of  the  historical 
novel,  to  bring  forth  Prisoners  of  Hope  and 
To  Have  and  to  Hold. 

Is  it  possible,  one  wonders,  to  convey  in 
a  mere  novel  note  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 
(the  "gentle  reader,"  it  used  to  be!)  a  faithful 
reproduction  of  the  extremely  rare  and  deli- 
cate impression  produced  by  these  two  tales, 
upon  the  mind  of  this  present  critic?  The 
task  makes  one  cry  out  for  a  spiritual  (and 
perfected)  phonograph.  But  perhaps  our 
strongest  impression  is  of  surprise  that  one 
so  young,  both  as  woman  and  writer,  should 
achieve  at  the  very  beginning  so  marked  a 
style;  for  the  two  books  have  in  common  cer- 
tain characteristics,  as  strongly  marked  as 
they  arc  new  to  American  fiction.  And  first 
of  all,  there  is  the  Virgfinia  climate;  the  heat 
of  the  day  that  thrills  from  Patricia's  fan,  as 
she  watches  the  approach  of  the  sloop  that 
brings  both  her  London  finery  and  the  hero 
of  her  life  and  of  the  story;  and  that  parches 
the  veins  of  (jodfrey  Landless  as  he  toils  at 
his  unaccustomed  labours  in  the  field;  there  is 
the  landscape,  far  and  wide,  of  the  Old  Domin- 
ion; from  the  river  on  whose  waters  Ralph 
Percy  floated  with  his  bride  to  the  Natural 
Bridge  and  the  mystic  haze  of  the  blue  moun- 
tains. The  Chesapeake  and  its  inlets,  the 
forests  and  their  glades  and  bridle  paths,  their 
interladng  vines  and  freedom  from  under- 
growth. Miss  Johnston  knows,  in  storm  and 
calno,  under  cloud  and  sunshine. 

As  one  might  know  the  delicate  azure  veins. 
Each  crossing  each,  on  his  beloved's  wrist. 

She  knows,  also,  and  has  reproduced  for  us, 
the  atmosphere  of  the  times  of  which  she 


writes — rough,  wild  and  daring,  but  pervaded 
by  the  subtle,  elusive  spirit  which  we  call,  and 
sometimes  deride,  as  "Virginia  chivalry." 
This,  which  John  Esten  Cooke,  for  example, 
laboriously  and  ineffectually  sought  to  reach, 
Miss  Johnston  exhales;  "in  all  its  goodnesses, 
all  its  errors,"  it  lives  on  every  page;  for  one 
is  not  allowed  to  forget — though  our  atithor 
is  no  moralist — that  such  chivalry  involves  the 
assumption  of  the  existence  of  a  privileged 
class,  which  by  no  means  looks  upon  the  rest 
of  the  world  as  flesh  of  its  flesh  and  bone  of 
its  bone.  The  exquisite  "ladyhood,"  if  we  may 
employ  the  word,  of  Patricia,  is  her  most 
attractive  trait;  Jocelyn  Leigh  is  the  same 
character,  in  an  environment  yet  more  roman- 
tic, with  every  line  of  the  portrait  retouched, 
each  colour  heightened  and  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere  even  painfully  dazzling,  save  for 
its  mist  of  love  and  its  clouds  of  sorrow  and 
misfortune. 

But  we  have  been  fairly  overwhelmed  of 
late  with  historical  novels — stories  of  adventure 
in  long  past  years — which,  if  they  end  tragi- 
cally, leave  us  with  the  comfortable  reflection 
that  at  least  it  happened  so  long  ago  that  in 
any  case  the  troubles  of  the  unfortunate  per- 
sons must  long  since  have  terminated;  but 
which,  by  telling  the  story  in  the  first  person, 
give  us  the  assurance  that  it  is  not  the  hero, 
at  all  events,  who  comes  to  irremediable  grief 
in  their  pages.  Sometimes  one  could  perfectly 
well  spare  the  hero,  substituting  his  under- 
study with  absolute  composure;  for  many  of 
these  tales  lack  fatally  in  characterisation, 
elaborating  a  role,  but  leaving  vague  the  per- 
sonality of  the  actor.  By  no  means,  however, 
could  we  afford  to  dispense  with  the  name  or 
nature  of  Captain  Ralph  Percy ;  who,  from  his 
sitting  down  to  rest,  pipe  in  hand,  after  the 
work  of  the  day,  on  the  first  page,  strikes  upon 
one's  mental  vision  as  a  bold  and  distinct  per- 
sonality; as  strong  and  as  virile  as  Amyas 
Leigh  himself.  For,  in  fact,  it  is  difficult,  out- 
side of  the  work  of  (Tharles  Kingsley,  to^ 
parallel  the  writing  of  this  young  Virginian^ 
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for  the  breathless  sweep  of  the  story,  and  its 
depth  of  insight  and  delicacy  of  handling,  in 
regard  to  the  human  beings  concerned  therein. 
Kingsley,  it  is  true,  usually  had  some  reform 
axe  or  other  to  grind  when  he  set  out  to  tell 
his  tale  (for  which  some  of  us,  like  him,  per- 
haps, not  at  all  the  worse),  of  which  technical 
misdemeanor  our  present  author  is  altogether 
guiltless.  Yet,  despite  this  human  reality  of 
her  personages,  or  perhaps  because  of  it,  she 
is  in  no  respect  a  realist,  but  gains  her  effects 
by  a  few  bold  strokes,  which  set  the  character 
at  once  before  us,  with  whom,  as  with  any 
other  living  friend  or,  perchance,  foe,  we  can 
at  leisure  pursue  the  acquaintance.  For  which 
method  of  hers,  especially  in  her  later  story, 
one  has  reason  to  be  distinctly  grateful ;  the 
imagination  shrinks  and  the  flesh  shudders  at 
thought  of  what  a  realist,  not  to  say  a  decadent, 
would  have  made  of  my  Lord  Carnal,  the 
favourite  of  James  I.  of  England.  Miss  John- 
ston sets  him  before  us  in  his  satanic  beauty, 
illumined  by  Jocelyn's  unfathomable  angry 
contempt  and  loathing,  and  leaves  us  afterward 
to  think  of  him  according  to  his  deeds;  yet, 
evil  as  these  are,  one  cannot  altogether  hStte 
my  Lord  Carnal,  however  the  manner  of  his 
exit  from  the  story  and  the  world  may  satisfy 
alike  one's  resentment  and  one's  moral  sense. 
And  when  we  remember  the  attitude  of  the 
world  toward  his  prototype  (in  truth,  though 
shown  in  the  tale  as  his  rival  and  enemy),  the 
elder  Duke  of  Buckingham,  we  feel  this  con- 
ception of  the  character  as  historically  jus- 
tified. 

We  can  hardly  avoid  a  reference  to  the  end- 
ing of  Prisoners  of  Hope,  which  causes,  we  are 
told,  the  book  to  be  invariably  closed  with 
a  bang.  Yet  not  only  was  any  other  than  a 
tragic  finale  historically  impossible,  not  only 
is  the  conclusion  as  it  stands  pre-eminently 
unconventional  and  original,  but  one  rather 
fancies  that  it  embodies  a  veritable  legend  of 
Old  Virginia. 

But  we  confess  that  we  were  glad  that  no 
such  necessity  existed  in  the  case  of  Ralph 
and  Jocelyn,  and  that  Miss  Johnston  had  the 
courage,  despite  the  popularity  of  her  tragedy, 
to  allow  them  to  be  happy  forever  after.  Two 
pitfalls  we  see  foresee  for  her  in  the  future :  she 
may  accentuate  historic  truth  to  the  point  of 
realism— there  is  already  a  strengthening  of 
her  touch,  though  it  has  by  no  means  passed 
due  and  proper  limits — and  she  may  go  on 
producing  variants  of  Jocelyn  Leigh,  in  the 
role  of  heroine.  We  shall  watch  with  interest 
for  the  third  novel  of  this  young  writer. 

Katharine  Pearson  Woods. 


VIA  CRUCIS.    A  RO/IANCEOP  THE  SECOND  CRU- 
SADE.   By  P.  Marion  Crawford.    New  York:  The 

Macmillan  Company.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Crawford  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  figures  in  contemporary  liter- 
ature. Of  undoubted  talent  as  a  spinner  of 
tales,  as  a  "pot  boiler"  he  reaches  positive 
genius.  "Pot  boiling"  he  has  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  calling  that  is  not  only  respectable, 
but  honourable — also  lucrative;  and  his  suc- 
cess is  all  the  more  amazing  and  praiseworthy 
because  in  the  construction  of  his  books  he 
uses  none  of  those  tricks  and  stock  devices 
upon  which  a  very  much  greater  man,  Alex- 
andre Dumas  the  first,  was  so  dependent.  In 
these  words  there  is  nothing  invidious.  Mr. 
Crawford  at  his  worst  is  usually  preferable  to 
most  contemporary  writers  at  their  best  His 
most  palpably  padded  page  possesses  a  vigour, 
a  power,  a  straightforwardness — in  short,  a 
real  worth  that  is  very  lacking  in  the  work  of 
many  who  go  about  yawping  of  the  sacredncss 
of  their  "art."  His  latest  novel  is  very  much 
like  a  great  many  that  he  has  before  given  us — 
an  intelligent  if  not  very  convincing  plot,  two 
or  three  rather  striking  figures,  some  admir- 
able description,  and  dialogue  that  is  always 
very  sane  and  entertaining.  When  one  of  Mr. 
Crawford's  characters  begins  to  talk  about  his 
soul,  he  does  so  with  a  frankness  and  ingenu- 
ousness which  disarms  hostility.  In  placing 
the  story  of  Via  Crucis  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Mr.  Crawford  builds  his  romance  on  a  situa- 
tion which  belongs  essentially  to  the  life  of 
the  old  world.  For  prototypes  of  the  love 
story  of  the  Lady  Goda  and  Sir  Arnold  dc 
Curboil,  one  must  go  to  the  tragedies  of  the 
early  Elizabethan  dramatists. 

The  scene  of  Via  Crucis  shifts  from  Eng- 
land to  the  French  court,  thence  to  Rome, 
back  to  the  French  court,  and  then  in  the  wake 
of  the  crusading  army  to  the  arid  sands  of 
Syria.  The  hero,  Gilbert  Warde,  is  half  monk 
and  half  barbarian.  His  father  is  treacher- 
ously killed  by  Sir  Arnold  de  Curboil,  who 
marries  his  victim's  wife  within  a  month  after 
her  husband's  death.  Gilbert,  foully  wounded 
by  Sir  Arnold  and  cheated  of  his  heritage,  is 
forced  out  into  the  world  as  an  adventurer. 
Arriving  at  the  French  court,  his  great  torso 
and  gentle  manner  win  the  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful Queen  Eleanor,  whom  tradition  likes  best 
to  show  us  in  her  hideous  old  age  administer- 
ing the  chalice  of  poison  to  the  beautiful  Rosa- 
mund. Fired  by  religious  zeal.  Gilbert  wends 
his  way  to  Rome,  the  strange  Rome  of  those 
days  which  ^.^.^.^^^  ^y  UOOgle 
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lay  along  the  river,  like  wreckage  and  scum 
thrown  up  on  the  shore  of  a  wintry  sea.  Some 
twenty  thousand  human  beings  were  huddled 
together  in  smoky  huts,  most  of  which  were 
built  against  the  outer  walls  and  towers  of  the 
nobles'  strongholds — ^a  miserable  population, 
living  squalidly  in  terrible  times,  starving 
while  the  nobles  fought  with  one  another,  ris- 
ing now  and  then  like  a  vision  of  famine  and 
sword  to  take  back  by  force  the  right  of  life 
which  force  had  almost  taken  from  them. 

In  the  struggle  for  possession  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  Gilbert  Warde  wins  distinction  and 
renown.  The  disinherited  Hertfordshire  Nor- 
man boy  becomes  the  Guide  of  Aquitaine,  his 
early  love  for  Beatrice  de  Curboil,  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  enemy,  is  crowned  with  success  at 
the  end.  Via  Cruets  is  in  no  way  a  great 
story.  Among  Mr.  Crawford's  books  it  must 
be  ranked  far  below  any  of  the  tales  that  make 
up  the  Saricenesca  tales.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
good,  brave  romance,  well  constructed  and 
well  told,  and  quite  deserving  of  the  popularity 
that  it  has  achieved. 

Firmin  Dredd. 
THE  BLACK  WOLP'5  BREED.    By  Harris  Dickson. 
Indianapolis :  The  Bowen-Merrill  Company.    $1.50. 

There  is  always  something  refreshing  about 
a  historical  romance,  even  although  one  is 
very  much  like  another.  We  like  the  swash- 
bucklers and  the  dark  chambers  and  the  duels, 
while  the  blood  that  is  spilled  gives  us  a 
healthy  thrill.  Then,  doubtless,  there  are  some 
readers  who  depend  upon  fiction  for  their 
knowledge  of  history,  and  it  gives  them  a 
comfortable  feeling  to  know  that  they  are 
learning  so  much  while  reading  the  latest 
noveL  To  this  field  of  novel-writing  Mr.  Harris 
Dickson,  a  new  Southern  writer,  has  added  a 
very  good  story  in  The  Black  Wolf's  Breed, 
It  is  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  scenes 
shift  from  Louisiana  to  Paris  and  back  again 
to  Louisiana.  Captain  Placide  de  Mouret  is 
sent  by  Bienville,  the  soldier-governor  of 
Louisiana,  on  a  secret  mission  to  France,  and 
while  there  he  experiences  adventures  galore. 
We  get  glimpses  of  the  court  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.,  the  trickeries  of  the  Spaniards 
and  the  intrigues  of  the  ladies  of  that  period. 
There  is  a  gruesome  chapter  where  Placide 
and  Broussard  are  imprisoned  in  a  dungeon, 
and  where  Broussard  is  murdered  by  Placide: 

Even  in  our  mortal  strife  I  marked  the 
eternal  harmony  of  the  scene.  Truly  death 
had  never  stage  more  fitting  whereon  to  play 
its  last  stem  drama  of  dissolution.  Hemmed 
in  by  four  massive  walls  of  granite,  ghastly 
grim  and  desolately  grey,  we  wrestled  in  a 
stifling  stillness,  while  hell  stood  umpire  at  the 
game.  No  sound  of  trumpet,  no  warlike  cr^, 
no  strains  of  martial  music,  were  there  to  thnll 
the  nerves  and  taunt  men  on  to  glory.    We 


fought  to  the  scrape  and  scratch  of  shuffling 
feet,  the  laboured  gasp,  the  rattle  in  the  throat, 
while  echo  hushed  in  silence  and  in  fright 

The  author  gives  a  delightful  little  touch  to 
the  story  in  the  character  of  Mademoiselle 
Florine,  "waitress  and  decoy  pigeon  for 
Betrand's  wine-rooms."  There  is  a  goodly  sup- 
ply of  historical  data,  with  a  sufficient 
sprinkling  of  the  romantic  element  to  please 
the  sentimental.  But,  above  all,  it  is  written 
to  entertain,  and  its  purpose  is  achieved. 

THE  IDOL  OP  THE  BLIND.    By  Tom  Gallon.    New 
York :  D.  Appleton  &  Company.    $1.00. 

In  The  Idol  of  the  Blind  Mr.  Gallon  has 
done  his  best  work  since  Tatterly,  In  that 
story  we  felt  the  influence  of  Dickens  upon  the 
author,  while  in  The  Idol  of  the  Blind  he  has 
modelled  one  or  two  of  his  characters  after 
Thackeray.  Aunt  Charlotte,  the  blind  woman, 
whose  relatives  are  all  fighting  for  her  favour 
and  her  wealth,  is  decidedly  reminiscent  of 
Miss  Crawley.  The  idol  of  this  eccentric  old 
woman  is  her  nephew,  Comethup,  to  whom  the 
greater  part  of  the  story  is  devoted.  He  is 
a  dear  little  chap,  and  his  childhood  is  so 
sweet  and  so  pure  that  it  was  regretfully  that 
we  watched  him  grow  to  manhood.  His  was 
a  happy  life,  surrounded  with  everything  that 
a  boy  could  wish  for,  and  it  all  would  have 
ended  happily  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  woman 
in  the  case.  He  fell  in  love  when  a  mere  lad 
with  the  sweetheart  of  his  childhood  days,  but 
she  jilted  him  for  his  poor  and  worthless 
cousin,  an  exaggerated  type  of  the  literary 
poseur.  Comethup,  in  his  simple  and  unselfish 
fashion,  continues  to  love  her,  and  when  he 
finds  that  she  and  her  husband  are  nearly  des- 
titute, he  gives  all  his  money  to  their  support. 
They  live  in  luxury  for  years,  and  no  one  but 
the  husband  knows  from  whence  the  money 
comes.  The  aunt  is  systematically  deceived, 
and  when  she  discovers  that  Comethup  has 
been  drawing  upon  her  account  for  some  pur- 
pose unknown  to  her  she  disinherits  him.  He 
becomes  a  wanderer  and  a  beggar,  finally 
meeting  with  a  tragic  death.  When  it  is  too 
late  Linda  realises  that  it  was  this  true,  un- 
selfish man  whom  she  really  loved,  and  not  the 
scoundrel  who  had  married  and  deserted  her. 
For  Comethup  was  a  man  "who  had  willingly 
and  cheerfully  given  all  his  possessions  in  life 
for  her ;  a  man  who  had  thought  that  God  was 
good  because  the  woman  who  had  cast  him 
aside  kissed  his  lips  at  the  last."  The  Idol  of 
the  Blind  is  a  story  which  does  one  good,  and 
Mr.  Gallon  portrays  his  characters  with  a 
sympathy  and  a  delicacy  which  are  very  attrac- 
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THE  PRINCBSS  XBNIA.    By  Marion  Watson.    New 
York :  Harper  Brothers.    $1.50. 

The  Princess  Xenia  belongs  to  that  unsatis- 
factory and  rather  pernicious  school  of  roman- 
tic novels  which  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins 
started  with  his  Prisoner  of  Zenda.  It  is 
remarkable  how  many  very  bad  novels  can  be 
written  from  a  good  model.  The  Princess 
Xenia  is  one  of  those  books  in  which  the 
reader  very  happily  forgets  everything  which 
has  gone  before.  It  is  a  romantic  tale  in  which 
the  writer  shows  his  utter  lack  of  the  spirit  of 
romance.  A  young  and  rather  tiresome  Eng- 
lishman finds  himself  suddenly  the  possessor 
of  a  great  fortune,  which  he  decides  to  devote 
to  the  direction  of  the  political  affairs  of  a 
petty  grand  duchy.  Here  is  certainly  a  theme 
after  the  most  approved  style  of  Ruritania. 
Deftly  handled,  it  has  the  possibilities  of  a 
vigorous  and  striking  tale.  In  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Marion  Watson  it  is  only  unconvincing 
and  rather  monotonous,  and  the  Princess 
Xenia  a  very  weak  and  watery  imitation  of  the 
Princess  Flavia.  As  we  lay  aside  the  book, 
there  is  one  incident  which  we  remember  viv- 
idly :  the  young  Englishman  in  question,  wish- 
ing to  disguise  his  nationality,  ejaculates  an 
emphatic  "Do  tell !"  and,  of  course,  is  straight- 
way recognised  as  an  eccentric  American 
millionaire.  It  really  takes  an  Englishman  to 
discover  these  delicious  little  touches  of  inti- 
mate local  colour. 

TH6  WORLD'S  HBRCY.    By  Maxwell  ^Gray.    New 
York :  D.  Appleton  A  Company,    fi.oo. 

The  World's  Mercy  contains  the  story  by 
that  name  and  four  others,  none  of  which  are 
worth  toentioning.  Maxwell  Gray  was  a 
popular  writer  in  the  days  of  The  Silence  of 
Dean  Maitland  and  The  Reproach  of  Annes- 
ley,  but  she  must  have  written  herself  out  at 
that  time,  for  she  has  done  nothing  worth 
while  since  then.  "The  World's  Mercy"  is  not 
a  pleasant  story.  It  is  the  sorry  history  of  one 
woman  who  is  pursued  by  unhappiness  and 
misfortune.  She  is  at  first  married  to  a  man 
who  becomes  a  drunkard  and  beats  his  wife, 
causing  the  death  of  his  children  by  his  brutal 
actions.  She  is  turned  out  of  doors,  and  falls 
into  the  hands  of  an  apparently  good  and  kind- 
hearted  man.  He  supports  her  for  several 
years,  then  after  winning  her  love  he  deserts 
her  because  his  moral  ( !)  nature  rebels  at 
the  wrong  he  has  done.  The  woman  dies  in 
the  gutter,  while  the  husband  reforms  when 
it  is  too  late  to  benefit  the  poor  creature  who 
has  suffered  at  his  hands.  Maxwell  Gray 
evidently  did  not  feel  graciously  disposed 
toward  mankind  when  she  wrote  this  story. 


A  nODBRN  /IBRCBNARY.    By  K.  and  H.  Prichard. 

New  York:  Doubleday  A  McClure  Co.    fi.as- 

"God  binds  by  blood;  men  bind  themselves 
by  oaths;  which  is  the  stronger?"  With  this 
question  as  motto  and  as  motive  the  two  writ- 
ers, already  well  known  as  "K  and  H.  Heron," 
have  constructed  a  really  first-rate  novel.  The 
setting  is  in  the  G)urt  of  Maasau,  a  tiny 
Duchy  in  South  Europe,  of  little  importance 
in  itself,  but  a  pawn  of  immense  strategic 
value  in  the  great  game  of  the  Powers.  Brit- 
ain and  Germany  have  their  agents  on  the 
spot.  Russia  has  a  watchful  representative. 
The  Duke's  Chancellor  is  an  able  man,  but 
not  incorruptible,  and  on  the  whole  diplomacy 
has  a  fair  field  and  plenty  of  room  for  in- 
trigue. Intrigue  must  have  its  tools,  however, 
and  Rallywood,  a  young  Englishman  who  has 
been  compelled  by  poverty  to  take  a  commis- 
sion in  the  Maasau  Cavalry,  finds  himself  for 
unexplained  reasons  of  state  elevated  to  the 
position  of  an  officer  of  the  Duke's  Guard.  It 
is  a  dangerous  eminence  for  a  foreigner,  and 
troubles  gather  thick  about  him  from  the  first, 
culminating  at  last  in  the  supreme  struggle 
between  the  bond  of  blood  and  the  bond  of  his 
own  oath.  Through  it  all  Rallywood  is  the 
ideal  hero — calm,  confident  and  unflinchingly 
honourable,  so  loyal  in  soul  as  to  be  spared  even 
the  temptation  to  disloyalty.  The  diplomatists 
of  the  Powers  weave  their  nets  about  him  in 
vain;  he  comes  dean  and  scathless  out  of 
every  danger  and  disgrace.  He  is  too  grandly 
magnanimous  for  reality  perhaps,  but  just 
what  he  ought  to  be  for  romance,  and  the 
other  characters  are  keen  and  accurate  studies 
of  human  nature  with  no  embarrassing  super- 
fluity of  nobleness.  The  fiery  and  generous 
young  Guardsman,  Unziar,  is  a  capital  foil  to 
the  cool-headed  young  Englishman.  Selpdorf, 
the  astute  Chancellor,  Elmur,  the  diplomatic 
German,  Sagan,  the  brutal  and  treacherous 
Maasauan  count  and  his  petted  and  unprin- 
cipled doll-wife  are  all  well  realised.  The  dia- 
logue is  cleverly  written,  and  the  story  goes  on 
without  a  break  in  its  interest  from  first  page 
to  last 

THB  WORSHIPPER  OP  TtfB  IMAQB.     By  Richard 
Le  Gallienne.    New  York :  John  Lane.    $1.25. 

It  is  quite  fitting  that  Richard  Le  Gallienne, 
one  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  in  the  de- 
cadent school,  should  write  The  Worshipper  of 
the  Image.  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  knows  only  too 
well  how  to  express  unhealthy  thoughts  in 
beautiful  and  poetic  language,  and  he  does  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  charm  many  readers. 
But  there  is  always  an  undercurrent  of  morbid- 
ity in  the  work  of  a  decadent,  and  Mr.  Le 
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Gallicnne  is  never  more  at  home  than  when 
describing  abstract  passion,  death  and  the 
grave.  Antony's  mind  revolved  with  "uncon- 
scious attraction  around  the  mystery  of  Art." 
He  could  not  be  satisfied  with  an  earthly  love 
and  an  earthly  wife.    The  author  describes  it : 

There  is  in  all  love  that  element  of  make- 
believe.  Every  woman  who  is  loved  is  partly 
the  creation  of  her  lover's  fancy.  He  con- 
sciouslv  siderealises  her,  and  with  open  eyes 
magnifies  her  importance  to  his  life.  Antony 
but  made  believe  and  magnified  uncommonly — 
and  his  dream  of  vivifying  white  plaster  was 
perhaps  less  desperate  than  the  dreams  of 
some,  that  would  breathe  the  breath  of  life 
into  the  colder  clay  of  some  beloved  woman, 
who  seems  spontaneously  to  live,  but  is  dead 
all  the  while. 

And  the  whole  story  is  summed  up  in  these 
dosing  words  of  the  book : 

He  had  lost  Wonder,  but  she  lived  again  in 
his  songs.  He  had  lost  Beatrice,  but  he  had 
her  image — did  she  not  live  forever  in  Silen- 
cieux? 

So  he  went  up  the  wood,  whistling  softl]r  to 
himself,  but  lol  when  he  opened  his  chalet 
door  there  was  a  strange  light  in  the  room. 
The  eyes  of  Silencieux  were  wide  open,  and 
from  her  lips  hung  a  dark  moth  with  the  face 
of  death  between  his  wings. 

A  flARRIED   riAN.      By   Francis   Aymar   Mathews, 
Chicago  :  Rand,  McNally  &  Company. 

In  a  prefatory  note  the  author  tells  us  that 


"this  is  a  problem  book."  But  the  problem  which 
presents  itself  to  us  is,  how  can  a  bright  and 
intelligent  woman  waste  so  much  time  in  writ- 
ing what  is  purely  sensational  and  sentimental  ? 
The  married  man  is  Paul  Amory,  who,  when 
he  is  old  enough  to  know  better,  marries  Jessie 
Tremlowe,  a  woman  with  numerous  "pasts," 
and  who  at  the  age  of  forty  is  looking  for  more 
sensations  and  situations.  She  spends  a  great 
deal  of  time  before  her  mirror  and  planning 
what  dreadful  things  she  can  do  next.  Her 
husband  is  married  to  her  but  a  few  hours 
when  he  is  confronted  with  a  scene  from  her 
past,  which  estranges  him  from  her  at  once. 
The  story  then  treats  of  the  psychology  of 
dreams,  and  Paul  Amory  is  visited  in  his  sleep 
by  a  beautiful  woman  whom  he  calls  by  name — 
Leah  Livingston.  Leah  Livingston  also  sleeps 
and  dreams,  and  of  an  unknown  man  whose 
name  is  revealed  to  her  as  Paul  Amory.  Con- 
venient dreams!  So  convenient  that  when 
Paul  and  Lea  meet  they  simply  look  into  each 
other's  eyes  and  exclaim  simultaneously,  "I 
love  you !"  But  this  is  not  all.  They  are  ex- 
tremely virtuous  and  abhor  divorce,  so  that 
their  love  brings  them  much  trouble.  The  sit- 
uation is  relieved  at  the  last  moment  by  the 
death  of  the  wife,  and  the  "problem"  is  solved. 
Miss  Francis  Aymar  Mathews  ought  to  do  bet- 
ter work  than  this. 
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EASTERN   LETTER. 

New  York,  February  i,  1900. 
Publications  for  the  month  of  January  were 
comparatively  light  and  contained  but  few  titles 
likely  to  meet  with  any  considerable  demand. 
General  sales  were  notwithstanding  exception- 
ally good,  and  if  accepted  as  a  forerunner  of 
what  may  be  expected  for  the  balance  of  the 
year,  warrant  the  prediction  of  another  success- 
ful period  in  the  book  trade.  The  popular 
books  of  the  past  few  months  were  very  promi- 
nent, and  in  some  instances,  notably  with  Red 
Pottage  and  In  Connection  with  the  De  Wil- 
loughby  Claim,  seemed  to  show  an  increased 
sale  rather  than  a  falling  off  since  the  holiday 
season.  Fiction,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  list 
given  below,  is  much  in  excess  of  all  else  in 
point  of  demand,  although  other  classes  of 
literature  are  selling  readily.  Poetry  is  repre- 
sented at  present  by  Riley's  Love  Lyrics,  and 
The  Man  with  the  Hoe  will  be  more  widely 
sold  in  the  paper  edition  just  issued.  From 
miscellaneous  subjects  may  be  selected  The 
New  Pacific,  by  Hubert  H.  Bancroft,  and  A 
Century  of  Science,  by  John  Fiske,  as  meeting 
with  a  ready  sale. 

South  African  matters  continue  to  be  of 
interest,  and  Briton  and  Boer  and  The 
Transvaal  from  Within  are  still  sought  after. 
The  demand  for  the  popular  plays  of  the  day 
warrants  their  publication  in  attractive  form, 
and  Nathan  Hale,  by  Clyde  Fitch,  and  an  edi- 
tion of  illustrations  from  Sapho  as  used  by 
Olga  Nethersole  are  among  the  recent  output. 
The  publishers  of  paper-bound  fiction  are  al- 
ready making  preparations  for  the  coming 
season,  and  in  addition  to  the  regularly  issued 
series  it  is  likely  that  many  special  limited 
editions  of  recent  popular  novels  will  be  bound 
up  in  this  form,  as  was  done  so  successfully 
last  year.  The  spring  trade  usually  contains 
a  fair  proportion  of  religious  works,  but  so  far 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  saleable  titles.  Dr.  Pier- 
son's  Life  of  George  Muller  of  Bristol  contin- 
ues in  good  demand  and  In  His  Steps  still  sells 
in  the  various  editions.  A  new  and  strong 
work  in  this  line  would,  however,  be  very 
acceptable. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the  changes  of  cus- 
tom which  occur  from  time  to  time  in  the 
trade.  At  present  the  frequency  with  which 
authors  change  their  publishers  is  worthy  of 
remark-  Formerly  it  was  the  rule  for  the 
publishers  to  bring  out  the  successive  works 
of  authors  they  had  introduced  to  the  public, 
but  now  it  is  unsafe  to  predict  who  will  have 
the  next  book  of  a  popular  writer.  This  is, 
no  doubt,  the  result  of  increased  competition 
between  the  publishers  and  of  the  more  aggres- 


sive methods  of  seeking  manuscripts  intro- 
duced by  some  of  the  newer  publishing  firms. 
The  publishers  are  already  announcing  their 
proposed  spring  publications,  which  promise  to 
be  quite  numerous.  To  Have  and  to  Hold,  by 
Mary  Johnston,  author  of  Prisoners  of  Hope, 
is  already  assured  of  a  great  sale  by  the  ad- 
vance orders,  which  have  encouraged  the  pub- 
lishers to  place  a  large  edition  upon  the  press. 
Library  orders  were  heavy  throughout  the 
month  and  the  sales  in  all  departments  of 
text-books  were  very  noticeable  during  the 
closing  days. 

The  list  of  best  selling  books  for  the  month 
is  as  follows  I 

Richard  Carvel.    By  W.  Churchill.    $1.50. 

Janice  Meredith.    By  Paul  L  Ford.    $1.50. 

David  Harum.    By  David  Noyes  Westcott. 
$1.50. 

When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    By  Ed- 
ward Caskoden.    $1.50. 

Red  Pottage.  By  Mary  Cholmondeley.  $1.50. 

In    Connection    with    the    De    Willoughby 
Claim.    By  Mrs.  Burnett.    $1.50. 

Prisoners    of   Hope.      By    Mary   Johnston. 
$1.50. 

Via  Crucis.    By  F.  Marion  Crawford.  fi.Sa 

No.  5  John  Street.    By  R.  Whiteing.    $i.sa 

Red  Rock.    By  T.  Nelson  Page.    S1.50. 

The  Gentleman  from   Indiana.     By  Booth 
Tarkington.    $1.50. 

Fables  in  Slang.    By  George  Ade.    $1.00. 

The  Light  of  Scarthey.    By  Egerton  Castle. 
$1.50. 

Riley  Love  Lyrics.    By  J.  W.  Riley.    $1.25. 

The  Other  Fellow.    By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 
$1.50. 

WESTERN   LETTER. 

Chicago,  February  i,  1900. 
Compared  with  the  busy  months  which 
marked  the  close  of  last  year  and  the  exciting 
days  of  the  holiday  season,  trade  during  Janu- 
ary, especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  month, 
appeared  somewhat  quiet.  As  the  month  ad- 
vanced, however,  this  condition  was  more  ap- 
parent than  real,  for  during  the  latter  half 
business  was  fully  up  to  the  average,  with  the 
same  upward  tendency  prevailing  that  existed 
almost  without  a  break  through  1899.  Standard 
books  and  those  of  the  kind  usually  called  staples 
sold  exceedingly  well,  and  the  popular  favour- 
ites of  last  year  made  in  nearly  every  case  an 
especially  good  showing.  Orders  from  public 
libraries  were  numerous,  as  is  usual  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  and  aside  from  their  liberal- 
ity, which  was  remarkable,  were  noticeable  for 
the  wide  range  of  the  literature  called  for. 
Country  trade  was  also  quite  lively,  especially 
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from  the  middle  of  the  month  onward^  and 
dealers'  orders  show  a  tendency  to  liberality  in 
stocking  up  not  often  seen  at  this  time  of  the 
year. 

Viewed  broadly,  the  new  year  has  opened 
auspiciously,  and  th^  business  progress  made 
recently  is  being  fully  maintained.  Granting 
that  present  conditions  continue,  as  there 
seems  every  reason  to  expect  they  will,  it  is 
only  reasonable  to  look  forward  confidently 
to  a  good  spring  trade.  In  a  sense,  Red  Pot- 
tage was  the  book  of  the  month,  as  it  made 
the  greatest  advance  and  was  probably  talked 
about  more  than  any  other  work.  The  book 
is  at  the  present  time  selling  largely,  and 
ranking  amon^  the  leaders.  Richard  Carvel, 
Janice  Meredith,  David  Harum  and  When 
Knighthood  was  in  Flower  all  show  well  in 
the  record  of  sales,  exceedingly  so  when  the 
marvellous  Christmas  sale  each  book  met  with 
is  considered.  In  Connection  with  the  De 
IVilloughby  Claim  is  selling  steadily,  and  so  is 
Via  Crucis  and  The  Gentleman  from  Indiana. 
The  first  volume  of  Sienkiewicz's  Knights  of 
the  Cross  was  received  early  in  the  month,  and 
is  selling  moderately  well.  It  is  probable  that 
the  work  will  go  at  a  faster  rate  when  it  is 
completed. 

The  interest  in  literature  pertaining  to  the 
Philippines  has  fallen  off  so  much  that  only 
occasional  calls  come  in  now,  the  exciting 
events  in  the  Transvaal  having  quite  effaced  it 
from  the  public  mind.  Works  dealing  with 
the  latter  subject  are  selling  rapidly,  the  prefer- 
ence being  given  by  buyers  to  those  that  try 
to  treat  the  question  fairly  and  present  both 
sides;  such  as,  for  instance,  Briton  and  Boer 
and  Bryce's  South  Africa.  Owing  to  the  in- 
creased price  of  paper,  binding  and  practically 
all  the  accessories  of  book-making,  it  is  an- 
nounced that  the  prices  of  the  cheaper  grades 
of  books  and  Bibles  will  be  advanced.  The 
increase  appears  to  be  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary, and  as  it  is  really  not  large,  it  is  hardly 
likely  to  affect  sales  to  any  noticeable  extent. 
Stephen  Phillips's  new  volume,  Pa<?/a  and  Fran- 
cesco, sold  largely  last  month,  and  so  did  T.  J. 
Hudson's  latest  work.  The  Divine  Pedigree  of 
Man.  Quite  a  lively  interest  is  being  shown  in 
forthcoming  spring  books,  and  in  the  case  of 
those  fortunate  enough  to  be  chosen  as  favour- 
ites large  editions  and  many  of  them  will  be 
needed  to  supply  the  demand. 

The  leading  books  in  point  of  sale  last  month 
were: 

Richard  Carvel.  By  Winston  Churchill. 
$1.50. 

David  Harum.  By  E.  Noyes  Westcott. 
$1.50. 

Janice  •Meredith.     By  Paul  L.  Ford.    $1.50. 

When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.  By  E. 
Caskoden.    $1.50. 

Red  Pottage.  By  Mary  Cholmondeley.  $1.50. 

Via  Crucis.     By  Marion  Crawford.     $1.50. 

The  Divine  Pedigree  of  Man.  By  Thomson 
Jay  Hudson.    $i.5a 

In  Connection  with  the  De  Willoughby 
Qaim.    By  Mrs.  F.  H.  Burnett.    $1.50. 

The  Gentleman  from  Indiana.  By  Booth 
Tarkington.    $1.50. 

Red  Rock.    Bv  Thomas  Nelson  Page.   $1.50. 

No.  5  John  Street.  By  Richard  Whiteing. 
J1.50. 


Fables  in  Slang.    By  George  Adc.    $1.00. 
Mr.  Dooley  in  the  Hearts  of  His  Country- 
^men.    By  F.  P.  Dunne.    $1.25. 

ENGLISH   LETTER. 
London,  Dec.  11,  1899,  to  Jan.  18,  1900. 

THE   WAR  AND  THE  BOOK  TRADE. 

The  war  has  had  a  very  injurious  effect 
upon  the  trade  during  the  whole  of  this  sea- 
son, and  although  the  sales  of  works  treating 
upon  South  Africa,  such  as  Fitzpa trick's 
Transvaal  from  Within,  Bryce's  Impressions 
of  South  Africa,  Theal's  South  Africa,  have 
been,  with  many  minor  works  upon  the  situa- 
tion, in  constant  demand,  it  is  evident  that 
the  money  usually  expended  upon  the  higher 
class  of  gift-books,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
various  art  publications,  has  found  its  way 
into  other  channels.  Very  noticeable  was  the 
absence  of  that  intense  strain  which  is  usually 
necessary  in  order  to  cope  with  the  demand 
during  the  few  weeks  immediately  preceding 
Christmas.  Fiction  has  probably  suffered  the 
least,  and  large  sales  have  been  effected  ih 
Red  Pottage,  by  Miss  Cholmondeley,  which 
still  leads  the  way*  Concerning  Isabel  Car- 
naby  continues  to  be  very  popular.  There  has 
not,  however,  been  any  abundance  of  great 
works  during  the  past  season,  and,  indeed, 
many  publishers  are  holding  back  until  more 
settled  times. 

Children's  books  have  not  found  so  ready  a 
sale  as  in  former  years,  probably  because  the 
present  style  has  been  overdone,  many  of  them 
having  become  too  grotesque.  During  the  past 
few  weeks  there  has  been  an  increased  demand 
for  the  works  of  Charles  Dickens,  and  some 
very  dainty  editions  have  appeared,  notably 
in  the  New  Century  Library.  A  slight  revival 
in  the  issue  of  the  sixpenny  reprints  has  again 
taken  place,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  will 
form  such  an  important  item  in  the  book- 
seller's stock  as  during  the  past  year.  Jess, 
by  Rider  Haggard,  has,  however,  been  very 
popular,  evidently  because  of  its  bearing  upon 
the  Boer  question.  The  first  indications  of 
the  reopening  of  the  schools  are  how  apparent, 
and  the  many  beautifully  illustrated  readers 
for  the  young  are  a  leading  feature  in  the  new 
system  of  education.  Meiklejohn's  Scholastic 
Publications  are  deservedly  popular,  but  they 
are  followed  closely  by  so  numerous  a  host  of 
competitors  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  which 
take  the  lead. 

There  are  no  new  magazines  of  importance 
to  chronicle  with  the  appearance  of  the  New 
Year,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  old  fa- 
vourites will  have  the  field  to  themselves. 
Pall  Mall,  Harper's,  Harmsworth's  and  the 
Strand  are  still  as  popular  as  ever. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  works  which 
are  most  in  demand  at  the  present  time :  • 

Red  Pottage.  By  M.  Cholmondeley.  6s. 
(E.  Arnold.) 

The  Transvaal  from  Within.  By  J.  P.  Fitz- 
patrick.     los.  net.     (Heinemann.) 

Stalky  &  Co.  By  Rudyard  Kipling.  6s. 
(Macmillan.) 

Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby.  By  E.  T.  Fow- 
ler.   6s.     (Hodder  &  Stoughton.) 

South  Africa  of  To-day.  .  By  Capt.  F. 
Younghusband.    6s.     (Macmillan.) 
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Sooth  Africa.  By  G.  McC  Theal.  5s. 
(Unwin.) 

The  Human  Boy.  By  E.  Phillpotts.  6sr 
(Methuen.) 

Dr.  Parker:  An  Autobiography.  6s.  (Hod- 
der  &  Stoughton.) 

Paolo  and  Francesca*  By  S.  Phillips.  4s. 
6d.  net.     (Lane.) 

How  (Bp.  Walsham)  :  Memoir.  By  his  Son. 
6s.    (Isbister.) 

Via  Crucis.  By  Marion  Crawford.  6s. 
(Macmillan.) 

Jess.  By  Rider  Haggard.  3s.  6d.  (Smith, 
Elder.) 

West  (Sir  Algernon)  :  Recollections.  2  vols. 
21S.     (Smith,  Elder.) 

A  Comer  of  the  West.  By  E.  H.  Fowler. 
6s.     (Hutchinson.) 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 
MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  be- 
tween January  i,  1900,  and  February  i,  1900. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  follow- 
ing lists  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading 
booksellers  in  the  towns  mentioned. 

NEW  YORK,  UPTOWN. 

1.  Red    Pottage.      Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Lijfht  of  Scarthey.    Castle.  (Stokes.)  $1.50. 

3.  Briton  and  Boer.    (Harper.)    $1.25. 

4.  In   Connection   with   the    De    Willoughby 

Qaim.     Burnett.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

5.  Gentleman     from     Indiana.       Tarkington. 

(Ooubleday  &  McClure  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  (Tashel  Byron.     Shaw.     (Brentano.)     $1.25. 

ALBANY,   N.   Y. 

1.  Red    Pottage.     Cholmondeley.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)  $i.5a 

3.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  When  Kniffhthood  was  in  Flower.     Major. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Fables  in  Slang.    Ade.    (Stone.)    $1.00. 

6.  Oom    Paul's    People.      Hillegas.      (Apple- 

ton.)    $1.50. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

1.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Red   Pottage.     Cholmondeley.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Via  Crticis.    Crawford.  (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

4.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The      Black      Wolfs      Breed.        Dickson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  In    Connection    with    the    Dc  Willoughby 

Qaim.    Burnett.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

1.  In    Connection    with    the    De    Willoughby 

Claim.    Burnett     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

2.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

(>).)  $1.50. 

3.  Red    Pottage.     Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 


4.  Via  Crucis.  Crawford.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

5.  Oom  Paul's  People,    Hillegar.     (Appelton.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden.    Anon. 

(Macmillan.)     %1.75* 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

1.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd.  Mead  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Via  Crucis.   Crawford.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

4.  Red    Pottage.     Cholmondeley.      (Harper.) 

$1^0. 

5.  In    Connection    with    the    De    Willoughby 

Gaim.     Burnett.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

6.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

CHICAGO,    ILL. 

1.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Via  Crucis.   Crawford.    (Macmillan.)    $i.5a 

4.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Red    Pottage.      Cholmondeley.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Fables  in  Slang.     Ade.     (Stone.)     $1.00. 

CHICAGO,    ILL. 

1.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

4.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Red    Pottage.      Cholmondeley.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Via  Crucis.  Crawford.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

1.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,   Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Red    Pottage.      Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Gentleman      from     Indiana.      Tarkington. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  The  Light  of  Scarthey.     Castle.     (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

5.  In    Connection    with    the     De    Willoughby 

Claim.     Burnett.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

6.  No.   5  John   Street.     Whiteing.      (Century 

Co.)     $1.50. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO. 

1.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  Red    Pottage.     Cholmondeley.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  In    Connection    with    the    De    Willoughby 

Claim.    Burnett.     (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

4.  Fables  in  Slang.    Ade.     (Stone.)  $1.00. 

5.  Gentleman     from     Indiana.       Tarkington. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Via  Crucis.    Crawford.  (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

DALLAS,  TEX. 
I.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 
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2.  David    Hanim.      Wcstcott       (Apple ton.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Gentleman     from     Indiana.       Tarkington. 

(Doublcday  &  McClure  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Casko- 

den.     ( Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  No.   5  John   Street     Whiteing.      (Century 

Co.)     $1.50. 

DENVER,  COL. 

1.  Via  Crucis.    Crawford.  (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

2.  In   Connection   with    the    De    Willoughby 

Claim.     Burnett.     (Scribner.)   $1.50. 

3.  Red    Pottage.      Cholmondeley.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4-  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Gentleman     from     Indiana.       Tarkington. 

(Doubleday  &  McQure  Co.)  $1.50. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND 

1.  Janice  Meredith,     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Black   Wolfs   Breed.     Dickson.      (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Love  Lyrics.     Riley.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.) 

$1-25. 

4.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

5-  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 
6.  Gentleman      from      Indiana.      Tarkington. 
(Doubleday  &  McQure  Co.)    $1.50. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Plower.     Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Via  Crucis.  Crawford.   (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

5.  David  Haruni.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

6.  Santa  Clauses  Partner.     Page.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

LOS   ANGELES,   CAL. 

1.  Red    Pottage.      Cholmondeley.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  In    Connection    with    the    De    Willoughby 

Gaim.     Burnett.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

3.  Via  Crucis.   Crawford.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

4.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Children   of  the   Mist.     PhillpoUs.      (Put- 

nam.)    $1.50. 

6.  Mr.  Dooley  in  the  Hearts  of  His  Country- 

men.    Dunne.     (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.) 
$1-25. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

1.  The   Legionaries.     Qark.      (Bowen-Merrill 

Co.)  $1.50. 

2.  Janice   Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  Jcssaray  Bride.    Moore,     (Stone.)    $1.50. 

4.  Voting  April.     Castle,     (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 


5.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  No.   5  John   Street.     Whiteing.      (Century 

Co.)     $1.50. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

1.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  ft 

Co.)     $.50. 

2.  Richard  Carvel.     (Thurchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    (3asko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  In    Connection   with    the    De   Willoughby 

Claim.     Burnett.     (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

5.  David    Harum.      Westcott.       (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Fables  in  Slang.    Ade.     (Stone.)  $1.00. 

MONTREAL,    CANADA. 

1.  Oom  Paul's  People.    Hiltegas.    (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Lunatic  at  Large.     Clauston.     (Gage  Co.) 

$1.00. 

3.  Red  Pottage.    (Tholmondeley.    (Longmans.) 

$1.00. 

4.  Transvaal      from      Within.       Fitzpatrick. 

(Stokes.)     $3.00. 

5.  The    United    Kingdom.      Smith.       (Copp- 

Clark  Co.)    $4.00. 

6.  The    Sky    Pilot.      Connor.      (Westminster 

Co.)     $1.00. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

1.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  ft 

Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Via  Crucis.  Crawford.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

3.  Black   Wolf's   Breed.     Dickson.      (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  No.   5  John   Street.     Whiteing.      (Century 

Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Young  April.     Castle.     (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

1.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Red    Pottage.      Cholmondeley.       (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  David     Harum.       Westcott.       (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  ft 

Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Pride   of   Jennico.      Castle.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Light    of     Scarthey.       Castle.       (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

PITTSBURG,    PA. 

1.  Gentleman     from     Indiana.       Tarkington. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  ft 

Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Red    Pottage.      Cholmondeley.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden.     (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.75. 

5.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

6.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1-50. 
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PORTLAND,  ORE. 
Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 
David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 
When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 
Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 
Red    Pottage.     Cholmondeley.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 
Fables  in  Slang.  Ade.     (Stone.)    $i.oo. 


Y. 
(Macmillan.) 


ROCHESTER,    N 
Richard  Carvel.     Churchill. 

$1.50. 
Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 
When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merfill  Co.)     $1.50. 
David  Harum.  Westcott  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 
ViaCrucis.   Crawford.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 
In    Connection    with    the    De    Willoughby 

Qaim.    Burnett     (Scribncr.)    $1.50. 


ST.   LOUIS,   MO. 
Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 


Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 


6. 


Richard 

$1.50. 
Janice  Meredith. 

Co.)     $1.50. 
David  Harum.  Westcott  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 
When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 
In    Connection    with    the    De    Willoughby 

Claim.    Burnett.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 
The  Impression   Club.     Carter.     (Carter.) 

$1.25. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

1.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  David     Harum.       Westcott       (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

4.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Major. 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden.    Anon. 

(Macmillan.)  $1.75. 

6.  Love  Lyrics.    Reilly.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.) 

$1.25. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

1.  Via  Crucis.  Crawford.  (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

2.  In    Connection    with    the    De    Willoughby 

Qaim.    Burnett     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

3.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 


5.  David  Harum.  Westcott  (Appleton.)  $1.50- 

6.  No.   5  John  Street.     Whiteing.      (Century 

Co.)    $1.50. 

SAN   FRANCISCO.   CAL. 

1.  David  Harum.  Westcott  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

2.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd.  Mead  Sc 

Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Red    Pottage.     Cholmondeley.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Wild    Animals    I    Have    Known.      Scton- 

Thompson.     (Scribner.)    $2.00. 

6.  In    Connection    with    the    De    Willoughby 

Claim.    Burnett.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

1.  David      Harum.      Westcott      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Richard  Carvel.     (Thurchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

4.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  8c 

Co.)  $1.50. 

5.  In    Connection    with    the    De    Wlllons^y 

Gaim.     Burnett     (Scribner.)     $I.^ 

6.  Gentleman     from     Indiana.       Tarkington. 

(Doubleday  &  McQurc  Co.)    $i.5a 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

1.  Pictorial  History  of  the  TransvaaL    Com- 

mander Robinson,  R.N.     (Newnes.)    35c. 

2.  Red  Pottage.    Cholmondeley.  (Longmans.) 

7SC.  and  $1.25. 

3.  Transvaal       from      Within.       Fitzpatrick. 

(Heineman.)  $3.00. 

4.  Janice  Meredith.    Ford.    (Copp-Gark  Co.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Via  Crucis.    Crawford.     (Copp-Gark  Co.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The    Habitant      Drummond.      (Putnam.) 

$1.00  and  $2.5a 

THE   BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  m  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are: 

1.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Richard  (3arvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Red    Pottage.     Cholmondeley.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.    (Bowen-Merrill  Ca)    ^1.50. 

5.  David  Harum.  Westcott  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

6.  In    Connection    with    the    De    Willoughby 

Gaim.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 
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tANNOUNCE    THESE    O^EW   SPRING    "BOOKS 


Mr.  Trunnell 

Mate  of  the  Ship  I^rate.    By  T.  Jenkins  Hains, 
author  of  "The  Wind-jammers."     $1.50. 
**A  rattling  good  sea  story/*— ^«r/tf«  GUhe. 

The  Judges'  Give 

A  Romance  of  the  Dayi  of  the  Regiddes  (1661  )• 
Bjr  Margaret  Sidney.    $1.50. 

A  historical  romance  of  colonial  days  of  much  beauty 
and  power. 

As  Talked  in  the  Sanctum 

By    R0UN8BVELLB   WiLDMAN.      $1.00. 

A  brilHanC  book  of  talks  on  men  and  thin^  ^y.a  well- 
known  U.  S.  Consul-General  and  former  magaxine  editor. 


The  Forestman  of  Vimpek 

By  Madam  F.  P.  Kopta.    ^lis. 

A  delightful  story  of  life  in  a  Bohemian  village  **on   the 
edge  of  the  forest.** 

Missent,  the  Story  of  a  Letter 

By  Pansy  (Mrs.  G.  R.  Alden).     75  cents. 

A  captivating  new  Pansy  book. 

The  Wind-jammers 

By  T.  Jenkins  Hains.     $1.25. 

Strong  sea  tales  that  have  had  an  unusual  popularity.    New 
edition,  uniform  with  *'  Mr.  Trunnell/* 

The  Story  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

By  Elbridgb  S.  Brooks,    ti.50. 

The  complete,  detailed,  absorbing  and  dramatic  story  of  the 
wonderful  century  just  closing. 

(In  prtUy  ready  March  iSih,) 


For  Sale  at  all  Bookstores.    Send  for  New  Spring  List  and  Complete  Catalogue 

LOTHROP    PUBLISHING    COMPANY,  Boston 


four  times  the  heat  of  the  ortiinary  pmte,  and 
tme-half  the  fiu'l  of  y*nvr  furnuce  dom^^  the  same 
hf?ating.  TKc«f  thret'  difitinrtiv  e  features  alone 
place  the 

JACKSON   VENTILATING  GRATE 


Brst  anionfT  hosuhi^  tippurfiuisi*  Heal';  several 
roums  on  one  or  dilTurent  floors  in  mid- winter. 
Burns  coal,  woud*  or  ^\\9.^  and  can  be  fitted  in 
any  ordinsirv  ii replace. 

Write  to-day  fipr  jJliTStrrited  catalo^ie  '*  No, 
25/'  which  COT)  til  ins  itui-  guarantee, 

EDWIN    A,  JACK50N  &  BRO., 
50  Beekman  St.,  NEW  YORK, 
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WORKS  BY 

THE  LATE  G.  W.  STEEVENS, 

War   Correspondent 


FROM  CAPETOWN  TO  LADYSMITH.    J2mo,  doth. 

The  publishers  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  they  have  secured  the  American  rights 
of  this  the  last  work  of  the  late  G.  W.  Steevens.  The  writer,  probably  the  best  known 
war  correspondent  of  the  time,  has  written  many  books  of  travel  and  many  records  of 
fighting,  but  to  none  of  them  will  attach  the  peculiar  and  melancholy  interest  which  can 
be  claimed  for  this  his  last  work,  completed  just  before  he  died. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  author  recently  died  of  enteric  fever,  a 
captive  in  Ladysmith.  The  march  to  that  place  and  the  desperate  siege  of  it  are  wonder- 
fully described,  and  the  book  will  take  rank  among  the  great  ''adventure  "  writing  of  the 
time. 

WITH  KITCHENER  TO  KHARTUM.    With  8  Maps  and 
Plans*     12mo,  cloth,  $1*50. 

*'This  book  is  a  masterpiece.  Mr  Steevens  writes  an  English  which  is  always  alive  and  alert.  He 
fits  a  vivid  experience  witn  a  vivid  phrase,  and  his  quick  talent  permits  him  to  realize  for  his  readers 
the  magnificent  panorama  which  fate  has  driven  before  his  eyes.  .  .  .  The  description  of  the  battl«  ot 
Omdurman  reacnes,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  the  high-water  mark  of  literature.'*— i»|^r/a/<?r. 

IN  INDIA.    With  a  Map.     J2mo,  doth,  $1.50. 

'  To  read  this  book  is  a  liberal  education  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  least  known  portions  of 
the  En  pi  e:'—St.  Jameses  Gazette, 

*  Contains  many  brightly  colored  word-pictures  of  cities  and  peoples,  manners  and  customs." - 
Morning  Post, 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  DOLLAR.    J2mo,  doth,  75c 

*'One  of  the  smartest  books  of  travel  which  has  appeared  for  u  long  time  past.  .  .  .  Brings  the 
general  appearance  of  Transatlantic  urban  and  rural  life  so  clearly  before  the  mind's»  eye  of  the  reader, 
that  a  ueruttal  of  his  work  almost  answers  the  purpose  of  a  personal  inspection.  New  York  has  probably 
never  been  moi'e  lightly  and  cleverly  sketchea."-/)a/7K  Telegraph, 

**An  admirable,  brief,  and  most  intelligent  portrait  of  America  and  the  American  of  to  dav.  foi 
which  we  may  all  b«  grateful.  We  do  not  know  anything  more  lifelike,  or  m  which  a  vivid  perception 
of  the  points  which  best  elucidate  character  and  circumstances  are  better  displayed.  The  survey  is 
rapiii  the  impression  keen.''—Spectator. 

WITH  THE  CONQUERING  TURK, 
doth,  $2.00. 

**The  most  entertaining  of  the  volumes  we  have  had  about  the  Ten  Weeks'  Campaign  in  the  spring. 
...  It  gives  brightly,  and  without  any  desperate  striving  after  realism,  a  vivid  idea  of  what  a  cor- 
respondent with  the  Turkish  forces  in  Thessaly  went  through.^*— Times. 

"This  is  a  remarkably  bright  and  vivid  book.  There  is  a  delicious  portrait  of  the  jovial  aide-de- 
camp, plenty  of  humorous  touches  of  wayside  scenes,  servants*  tricks,  dragoman's  English,  and  vagaries 
oi  cmame."— St.  fames' s  Gazette. 

EGYPT  IN   J898.    With  Illustrations.     J2mo,  doth,  $J.50. 

"Set  forth  in  a  style  that  provides  plenty  of  entertainment.    .    .    .    Bright  and  readable.'  —Times. 

His  keenly  observant  and  humorous  studies  of  men  and  things  as  he  found  them  in  the  course  of  his 
.        ,  *         .       ..  ,  .^.  ^         '  'orm,  an  ' 

World. 


With  4  Maps.     l2mo. 


comprehensive  tour  of  exploration  convey,  in  an  agreeably  condensed  form,  an  amount  of  instruction 
that  would  not  do  discredit  to  a  far  more  '  solid  *  and  pretentious 'work."—  ~" 


DODD,  MEAD  AND  COMPANY 
Publishers  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  NEW  YORK  i 
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^E  YOU  GOING  ^PARKeSoSITION?! 

HERE  ARE  THE  STANDARD  HELPS 
THAT  WILL  SAVE  YOU  TIME.  TROUBLE  AND  MONEY 


Lm's  Gnide  to  Puis,  »d  Erery 
Daj  ftoich  CoDTersatioD,  Si^!!!^ 

A.R.,  LL.M.,  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
fully  describes  Paris  and  its  splendor,  its 
Boulevards.  Parks.  Monumentas  Bridges, 
etc.,  with  luformatiomamd  Ofietal  Mat  im 
Cait^rs  of  ^xpoiitiom  of  i  goo.  Also  naif* 
tones  of  famous  monuments,  and  a)  district 
maps.  AH  about  routes,  transportation, 
passports,  custom  house.  French  money, 
notds,  shopping,  etc.  Hota  to  save  momew 
from  stmrt  to  /imsb,  wbiie  eitfoyiMg  the 
hrsi  PaHs  afords.  Flexible  Morocco,  full 
silt.     Price^Si.oo.    Flexible  cloth,  and  red 


edges,  50  Ccats. 


Lm's  imerlcu  Tonrlst's  lap  of 

Piplfl  Special  Exposition  F^litioo,  en- 
1  UlOa  xireiy  new,  accurate  and  complete, 
with  fun  alphabetical  list  of  all  boulevards, 
streets,  places,  squares,  churches,  theatres, 
bridges,  and  public  buildings.  Also  aU  om- 
nibus, tramway,  and  river  boat  lines.  Per- 
fect pronuncbtion  of  all  names  and  places 
by  a  new  and  easy  method.  By  a  most  m- 
gemious  SfsUm  ««/  point  om  tbe  map  may 
h* located  im  to  seconds.  Separate  map  ofj 
suburban  Paris.  Folded  and  solidly  fixed 
in  a  handsome  case,  lamo  sixe,  fine  resist- 
ing paper,  50  C«atS. 


t 


LAIRD  A  LEB^S  VBST-POCKBT 

BogUsb-PrMick  and  PrMCh-BoglMi 

LITTRE-IEBSTERDICriOIART 

By  Max  Maurt,  A.B.,  LL.M.  60,000 
words,  idioms  and  nteanings  In  the  two  lan- 
guages. French  and  English  grammar,  with 
irregular  verbs,  special  geographical  lexicon, 
vocabulary  of  proper  names.  French  and 
American  measures,  weights,  moneys,  etc. 
Scales  of  Fahrenheit  and  Centigrade  ther- 
mometers. Silk  cloth,  red  edges,  two  indexes, 
35  Cento.   Full  leather,  full  gih.  50  Ceato. 


LAIRD  A  L6B*5  veST-POCKET 

Pnetleal  Spulsli  Iistnetor 


By  F.  M.  !>■  KivAS.  It  contains  about 
a^OfMges  of  instruction  in  the  practical  pro- 
nunciation and  use  of  the  Spanish  language, 
arranged  systenutically,  compactly,  and 
within  the  understanding  of  every  person, 
without  those  irksome  or  confusing  rules  of 
grammar  that  make  the  study  of  any  lan- 
guage tedious.  Also  over  ^000  phrases 
needed  in  ordinary  conversation  on  such 
necessary  subjects  as  eatinc,  drinkinc,  the 
weather,  hcaWh.  etc.  Silk  cloth.  M  CcMto. 
Full  leather,  fuU  gUt,  50  Ceato. 


Who  Ought  to  Win? 


Oom  Paul  or  Queen  Victoria?  ^(2Ji 

A  complete,  straightforward  history  of  the  British-Boer  struggle  from  the  settlement  of  Cape  Colony  to  the  present  day. 
uHy  illustrated  .    ,-  .        ......  


BeautifuHy 

of  South  Africa. 


with  portndu  of  Dutch  and  EngUsh  commanders,  also  views  of  battle  scences.  and  Map  in  four  colors 
Cloth,  75c 


The  20th  Century  Handy  Cyclopedia  Britannica  i?„'"o?lSJ»ute 

(nation.  Facts  and  dates  from  all  the  realms  of  human  knowledge.  History,  mythology,  literature,  biology.  ph)fsics.  chem-  { 
istry.  geography,  etc.  A  treasure  for  the  desk  of  the  student,  teacncr,  farmer,  mechanic,  tnuiness  and  professional  man.  Stiff  1 
cloth,  50c.    Russia  leather,  full  gtlt,  thumb  indexed,  $1.00. 

Lee's  Vest-Pocket  Question-Settler  2!'1!L£^r^,s:!r:J•ir^A£;'?SrSl:.r 

'   "  '     '      '     '  iym  one  is  convenient,  compact  and  correct.    Silk 


When  at  a  loss  for  a  fact  or  a  date,  a  book  of  reference  is  indispensable, 
cloth,  age    Morocco,  full  gilt,  thumb  indexed,  50c. 

I.  author  of  *'  Shadowed  by  Three. 


Hio*h    ^f^llr^^e    By  LAWtBHCs  L.  Lymch. 

f  ■  ■S"*  •--'•*»ivw^   author  s  latest  story,  more  than  susuins  the  high  expectations  which  the  previous  ulcs  have  ful- 

Pi 


fiSed.     Illustrated  throughout.    Cloth,  75c. 


The  Lost  Witness,"  etc.    This,  the 
^        .  which 

^aper.  special  lithographed  cover  in  five  colors,  ajc* 


nr|«^  /'*<ts*rM^'f  Katfr«r^«*    Th*  ^itsX  novel  by  Ons  Read  and  FtAmc  Pixliv.    Charmingly  Illustrated  from  life. 

I  lie  VfarpCLUaj^J^Cl     Received  a  popular  ovation  in  ckMh  binding.   ao,ooo  copies  sold  in  four  months.    Cloth, 
gilt  top,  $i.oo.    PAPER  EDITION  ($0,000  copies)  just  out.    Special  lithographed  cover  in  five  colors,  J^C. 
T'h^  'X/I/vIa-^    V71am^    ^^  extraordinary  tale  of  modem  upheaval.    By  Ftio.  T.  Iamb,  the  celebrated  English 

1  lie  T  IViei,.  r^iailie  novelist.  Authorised  edition.  Eight  exquisite  half-tones  from  sketches  by  the  author. 
The  sensation  of  the  spring  season.    Cloth,  unique  cover,  $l.oo. 

LAIRD  &  LEE'S  VEST-POCKET 

Standard  English-Spanish  Spanish- English  Dictionary  .  • 

By  Don  F.  M.  db  Rivas,  author  of  Lis's  Spanish  InsTStyerot.  A  new  book :  a  timely  book ;  a  perfect  book.  Maps  and 
statistics  of  all  Spanish-speaking  countries.  Full  Emglisb  and  Spamisb  promuiciatton  is  groen,  a  feat  never  before  attempted  in 
this  country  or  Europe.    Qoth,  double  indexed,  a^C. ;  full  leather,  full  gilt,  double  indexed,  goc 

most  entertaining  story  of  adventures  of  an  American 

,>lots  and  failures  of  fortune  hunters.    Humoristic.  lively 

'colors,  afC 

A\JU^/v tn  a  ti  i\^  Nr^f*%/A  By  Da.  N.  T.  Ouvta.  author  of  **  An  Unconscious  Crime  **  and  other  famous  stories. 
yy  Ulliail  UI  l^Cr  VC  this  Ule— the  Utest  effort  of  this  talented  writer -keeps  all  the  promises  of  its  title, 
and  is  replete  with  escciting  incidents  and  powerful  character  drawings.  Appropriately  illustrated.  Paper,  special  lithographed 
cover  in  five  colors,  a5C,    Like  **  An  Unconscious  Crime.**  it  is  sure  to  run  up  to  over  100,000  copies. 

SOLD   BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS,   OR   MAILED  ON    RECEIPT  OF  PRICE 

LAIRD  &  LEE,  PUBLISHERS,  263-260  WABASH  AYENUE,  CHICAGO 


A  Lord's  Courtship  ?.L|;*&rS.h>p5.? 

and  true  to  life.    Illustrated.    Qoth.  $1.00.    Paper,  special  cover  in  cotoc 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 

With  Frontispiece,         Crown  8vo,         ^Price  $1.50, 

PARSON  KELLY 

By  A.  E.  W.  MASON, 

AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  COURTSHIP  OF  MORRICE  BUCKLER,"  etc.,  and 

ANDREW  LANG, 

AUTHOR  OF  "  A  MONK  OF  FIFE,"  etc 

SPBAKBR.—''  This  is  certainly  a  book  to  be  read." 

SffBCTATOJ?.— "  A  book  of  more  than  common  merit.'* 

RBVIBW  OP  THB  IVBfiir.-**  An  excellent  full-blooded  romance.  The  quality  of  the  story  is  its 
fine  dramatic  development,  which  keeps  it  so  coherent  a  whole.  It  proceeds  with  the  true  dramatic 
sureness  to  an  inevitable,  admirable  climax ;  and  the  series  of  thrillinfi:  scenes  at  Lady  Oxford*s 
house  in  Queen's  Square  are  among  the  most  truly  dramatic  in  romance.' '^ 

DAtLY  CmfONiCLB.-^^^the  scene  in  Lady  Oxford's  drawing:- room,  where  most  of  the  characters 
in  the  storv  are  got  together,  and  the  newsboys  in  the  street  outside  are  shouting  out  the  discovery  of 
a  Popish  plot,  is  a  most  admirable  piece  of  comedy,  with  tragedy  as  a  background.  We  never  wish 
to^read  anything  better  of  its  kind.  It  is  a  veritable  triumph  of  stage-management,  and  of  the  art 
which  conceals  art.  Distinctly  the  book  is  a  success.  To  speak  of  *  Parson  Kell  v '  as  though  it  were 
an  effort  of  mere  craftsmanship  is  to  do  it  an  injustice.  It  is  very  real  artistry.  One's  interest  is  held 
all  through." 

PALL  MALL  QAZBTTB.—*' A  brilliant  novel.  .  .  .  The  enjoyment  of  the  book  is  so  keen  that 
it  entirely  absorbs  one.  .  .  .  The  Lady  Oxford  here  presented  is  a  brilliant,  worthless,  *  strange 
woman,'  who  must  henceforth  take  rank  in  fiction  as  a  distinct,  vivid  character;  and  that  the 
elaborate  intricacy  of  cross  purposes  and  cross  currents  that  centred  round  her  and  the  hero  on  the 
night  when  she  gave  her  rout  and  George  Kelly  was  arrested  as  a  Jacobite  is  as  clever  and  as  mas- 
terly a  piece  of  work  as  one  would  wish  to  see.  .  .  .  The  work  is  worthy  of  the  combined  brilliance 
of  its  authors :  and  Mr.  Lang,  whose  position  has  long  been  established,  will  not  grudge  our  saying 
that,  above  all,  it  sets  the  seal  on  Mr.  Mason's  remarkable  talent." 


IVINSTON   SPENCER    CHURCHILL 

SAVROLA 

A  Tale  of  the  Revolution  in  Lanrania.  By  WINS- 
TON SPBNCBR  CHURCHILL.  Crown  8vo,  350 
pages,  $1.35. 

S*  This  story,  as  its  sub-title  indicates,  deals 
chiefly  with  the  incidents  of  the  rebellion  of  the 
citizens  of  an  imaginary  republic  against  a  tyran- 
nical dictator,  though  the  narrative  of  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  outbreak  and  of  the  fighting  in 
the  city  streets  is  relieved  by  the  love  interest 
created  by  the  relations  of  Savrola  and  Lucile. 

*'  A  dashing  tale,  told  with  much  force  and  vigor."— 
New  York  r«Mr«. 


Sir  Patrick:  The  Puddock 

By  L.  B.  WALPORD.  author  of  **The  Baby's 
Grandmother,"  **L€ddy  Marget,"  etc.  Crown 
8vo,  $1.50. 

**  Mrs.  Watford  hat  the  art  to  make  live  before  us  a 
man's  deeplove.  a  girl's  shy,  passionate  response,  and  if 
her  tvpes  arc,  on  the  whole,  few,  she  knows  them  thor- 
oughly and  makes  us  know  them,  too.  .  .  .  Now,  after 
manv  years,  she  returns  to  something  like  the  theme  of 
her  first  success.  .  .  .  It  is  the  prettiest  of  love  stories, 
and  strewn  along  its  course  are  some  little  studies  of 
modem  English  character  and  society  that  are  full  of  truth 
and  humor.  ^*— New  York  Tribume. 


The  Redemption  of  Egypt 

By  W.  BASIL  WORSPOLD.  author  of  **  South 
Africa."  etc    With  4  illustrations  in  color  and 

g>  illustrations  from  sketches  and  photographs 
y  the  author.    Fcp.  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  top, 

$7.50. 

•*  For  the  reader  or  traveler  who  has  not  paid  much  at- 
tention to  the  literature  that  is  being  piled  up  around 
Egpyt,  we  could  suggest  no  better  introductory  volume 
than  this  one  of  Mr.  Worsfokl's.  He  has  taken  rather 
more  architectural  knowledge  and  taste  with  him  to  the 
country  than  is  common,  and  his  observations  on  the 
buildings  and  monuments  are  well  worth  reading,  espe- 
cially tr>ose  which  relate  to  the  mosques.  His  illustrations 
are  good  and  his  style  is  a  pleasant  one.'*— New  York 
Tribume, 

The  English  Radicals 

An  Historical  Sketch.     By  C.  B.  ROVLANCE- 

KBNT.    Crown  8vo,  fa. 50. 

*-  Mr.  Kent's  book  covers  this  wide  field,  and  covers  It 
with  most  satisfactory  completeness.  .  .  .  The  plan 
and  style  are  excellent.  His  biographical  sketches  of  Eng- 
lish Radicals  In  and  out  of  Parliament  from  Wilkes  to 
Bradlaugh,  although  necessarily  brief,  are  admirably  done : 
while  his  presentation  of  the  opinions  and  aims  of  all  the 
men  who  have  been  prominently  associated  with  English 
Radicalism,  either  as  orators  or  writers,  make  his  book  an 
acceptable  and  a  handy  encyckipadia  of  advanced  polhicat 
thought  in  England." — CommetatU  Adverttier^  New  York. 
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To  Have  and  To  Hold 


By  HARY  JOHNSTON 

Author  of  "  Prisoners  of   Hope."     With  eight  illustrations  by  Howard 
Pyle  and  others.     Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

Of  this  historical  romance  of  early  Colonial  Virginia^  the  Brooklyn  Eaglb  says: 

•*Her  background  is  historically  accurate — a  thing  not  difficult  to  attain — but 
against  it  she  projects  pictures  born  of  pure  fancy  whose  light  and  shade  come  solely 
from  the  palette  of  the  imagination.  It  is  romance  writing,  pure  and  simple,  and 
the  brilliancy  of  the  completed  work  is  due  solely  to  the  quality  of  the  artist's 
genius,  and  not  to  any  reflected  light  from  historical  research.  .  .  .  '  To  Have  and 
To  Hold  '  is  a  book  one  will  desire  to  read  twice ;  once  for  the  story,  which  sweeps 
you  along  with  such  absorbed  intent  that  you  miss  the  charm  and  sweetness  of  the 
telling,  and  once  to  note  and  admire  this  same  beauty  of  style  and  method." 


EARLY  SPRING   BOOKS 


The  Prelude  and  the  Play 


A    Novel. 
8vo,  $1.50, 


By    RuFus    Mann.      Crown 


The  scene  of  the  first  part  of  this  story  is  laid  in  a 
IsfKe  nnirersity  town.  The  heroine,  a  college  girl  of 
talent  and  distinction,  marries  the  captain  of  a  victo> 
rious  eleven.  They  go  West  to  live,  and  are  gradiially 
estranged  bv  the  pressure  of  business  and  temporary 
lack  ottacttul  sympathy.  All  this  is  very  well  told, 
also  the  way  in  which  they  are  reunited. 


Poor  People 


A  Novel.     By  I.  K. 
8vo,  $1.50. 


Friedman.     Crown 


A  striking  story  of  Chicago,  dealing  with  tenement 
life,  its  experiences,  its  labor,  its  hardships,  its  follies, 
as  well  as  its  heroisms  and  fidelities,  its  outlook  on 
li/e,  and  its  romance.  Mr.  Friedman's  story  shows  the 
conscientioas  care  with  which  he  has  observed  life  in 
this  social  level,  by  no  means  the  lowest:  also  his 
kindly  sympathy. 

A  Danvis  Pioneer 

Bj  Rowland    £.    Robinson,  author   of 

"  Danvis  Folks,"  etc.     i6mo,  $1.25. 

This  story  deals  with  the  settling  of  Vermont,  the 
struggles  between  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  and  the 
**  Yorkers,**  and  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution.  The 
••pioneer"  is  losiah  Hill  who  later  figures  as  "Gran- 
ther  Hill." 


Charles  Francis  Adams 

By  his  Son,  Charles  Francis  Adams. 
i6mo,  $1.25. 

Cliarles  5umner 

By  MooRFiBLD  Storey.     i6nio,  $1.25. 

These  two  volumes  complete  the  notable  Series  of 
American  Statesmen.  Each  describes  well  the  great 
career  and  high  civic  character  of  its  subject,  and  both 
are  noble  contributions  to  the  political  History  of  the 
United  States.  Both  are  equipped  with  very  full  in- 
dexes. 

A  Ten  Years'  War 

An  account  of  the  Battle  with  the  Slum  in 
New  York.  By  Jacob  A.  Riis,  author  ot 
**  How  the  Other  Half  Lives,"  etc.  With 
12  illustrations  from  photographs.  i2mo/ 
$1.50. 

Mr.  Riis  is  an  expert  in' the  field  of  philanthropy 
which  relates  to  the  life  of  the  poor  in  cities.  This 
book  is  peculiar!  y  interesting  and  informing.  It  treats 
The  Battle  with  the  Slum,  The  Tenement  House  and 
its  Blight,  The  Tenant,  The  Genesis  of  the  Gang, 
Letting  in  the  Light,  Justice  for  the  Boy,  and  Reform 
by  Humane  Touch. 


Sold  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent^  postpaid,  by 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston;  11  East  im  St.,  New  York. 
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PuTNAH's  New  Books 


Charlemas:ne 

(Charles  the  Great).  The  Hero  of  Two  Nations. 
By  H.  W.  Carless  Davis,  All  Souls.  Oxford. 
Heroes  of  the  Nations^  No.  27.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  $1.50. 

Chariemagne,  King  of  France  and  Emperor  of  the  West, 
was  the  most  powerful  monarch  c^  his  time.  In  addition  to 
his  military  genius,  he  gained  a  great  reputation  as  a  states- 
man, legislator,  and  promoter  of  learning  and  of  the  arts. 
Mr.  Davis  has  made  a  csreful  study  of  the  authorities,  with 
the  object  of  siving  as  life-like  presentment  as  possible 
of  the  man  wno  founded  the  Community  of  Western 
Christendom. 


Bismarck 

And  the  Foundation  of  the  German  Empire.  By 
J.  W.  Headlam,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  King's  Col- 
lege. 'Heroes  of  the  Nations ^  No.  25  Fully 
illustrated.     1 3 mo,  $1 .  50. 

**  The  work  of  this  author  is  conspicuously  superior  to 
that  of  other  recent  writers  on  the  subject.    His  conclu- 


dons  are  thorouehly  sound  and  the  book  is  a  vast_im- 
provemencon  all  the  volu 
land.'*—  TA^  A  tkenteum. 


provemencon  all  the  volumes  thus  far  printed  in  Eng- 


Alexander  the  Great 

The  Merging  of  the  East  and  West  in  Universal 
History.  By  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  President 
of  the  University  of  California.  Heroes  of  the 
Nations^  No.  26.     Fully  illustrated.    $1.50. 

President  Wheeler  has  written  a  picturesque  and  inter' 
estinjf  life  of  Alexander,  not  only  ot  historic  interest  but 
also  of  dramatic  interest.  As  a  serial  in  The  Century 
Maganin*  the  work  attracted  considerable  attention  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Henry  Knox 

( 1 750- 1 806.)  A  Soldier  ot  the  Revolution.  Ma- 
jor-General in  the  Continental  Army,  Wash- 
ington's Chief  of  Artillery,  etc.  By  Noah 
Brooks.  American  Men  of  Enerf^y^  No.  2. 
Fully  illustrated.    i2mo,  $1.50. 

The  author,  in  his  well-known  forceful  manner,  shows 
chat  General  Knox  was  a  more  important  figure  among 
the  Revolutionary  officers  than  many  others  who  have 
been  more  conspicuous  in  histories. 

Earthwork  Out  of  Tuscany 

Being  Impressions  and  Translations  of  Maurice 
Hewlett.  New  edition,  with  additional  illus- 
trations in  photogravure.     i2mo,  net  $2.50. 

**The  book  Is  an  original  and  valuable  production, 
brineing  to  the  interpretation  of  a  familiar  theme  new 
insight,  new  feeling,  new  art.  It  is  delicate,  spiritualised 
work,  not  the  sort  that  most  eaAiy  finds  favor  to^ay.** — 
New  York  Triune. 


The  Stas:e  as  a  Career 

A  Sketch  of  the  Actor's  Life,  Us  Requirements, 
Hardships,  and  Rewards.  By  P.  G.  Hubert, 
Jr.     i2mo,  $1.00. 

Mr.  Hubert's  experience  as  a  dramatic  critic  has 
brought  him  into  close  relations  with  the  stage,  and  he 
spealcsupon  the  subject  with  personal  knowledge.  His 
volume  gives  a  sketch  of  the  actor's  life,  its  requirements, 
hardships  and  rewards.  He  describes  the  qualifications 
and  training  essential  to  success,  and  gives  expert  opin- 
ions from  such  famous  actors  as  Sir  Henry  Irving.  L»w- 
ence  Barrett,  Dion  Boucicault,  Joseph  Jefferson,  Helen 
Modjeska,  Mary  Anderson,  and  Maggie  Mitchell. 

riidsummer  of  Italian  Art 

Containing  an  Examination  of  the  Works  of 
Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Raphael 
Santi,  and  Correggio.  By  Frank  Preston 
Stearns,  author  of  "  Tintoretto."  Second 
edition,  revised.     Illustrated.    8vo,  $2.25. 

"One  of  the  most  genuinely  delightful  and  readable 
art  books.  The  work  is  a  model  of  sensible  art  writing.'^ 
—New  Yoric  Times. 

Theodore  Beza 

(1519-1605.)  The  Counsellor  of  the  French 
Reformation.  By  Henry  Martyn  Baird,  of 
New  York  University.  Heroes  of  the  Refot  ma- 
tion  Series,  No.  4.    Fully  illustrated.    $1  50. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  this  book  should  be  the  first 
biography  of  Beza  in  the  English  langiiaee.  because  Beza 
played  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  Reformation  move- 
ment ;  but  the  fact  is  he  nas  been  overshadowed  by  Cal- 
vin, just  as  Melancthon  was  overshadowed  by  ^Luther. 
It  was,  however,  richly  worth  while  to  present  in  detail 
the  life  of  such  a  worthy  man  and  fine  scholar. 

5t.  Paul*s  Epistle 

An  Historical  Commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians.  By  W.  M.  Ramsay,  D.C.L., 
Professor  in  Aberdeen  University,  author  of 
**  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,"  etc.    $3  00. 

The  author  shows  in  this  book  how  much  light  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  throws  on  contemporary  history 
in  the  widest  sense — the  history  of  religion,  society, 
thought,  manners,  education— In  the  Eastern  Provinces 
of  the  Empire. 

Heredity  &  Human  Pros:ress 

By  W.  Duncan  McKim,  M.D.    i2mo,  net  $1  50. 

**Dr.  McKim  has  written  a  startlini^  book.    .    .     . 
He  thinks  he  has  discovered  a  prophylactic  for  all  human 
'or  all  human  ills,  an  antidote  for  degeo- 


woes,  a  panacea  for  L 

eration,  a  stimulus  to  human 

Herald. 


progress. 


•-New    York 
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8  Editions  up  to  February  1 5th 

The  Most  Brilliant  Work  of  Fiction 
of  the  Year 

Red  Pottage 

BY  MARY  CHOLMONDELEY 

No  navel  of  recent  years  has  met  with  the  instantaneous  recog- 
nition which  has  been  accorded ' '  Red  Pottage. ' '  The  critics  of 
every  part  of  the  United  States  have  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
liberality  of  their  praise,  and  the  most  conservative  English 
papers  have  hailed  Miss  Cholmondeley's  book  as  the  greatest 
work  of  fiction  since  George  Eliot's  day. 

HERE  ARE  A  FEW  OF  THE  COMMENTS  THAT  HAVE  COME  TO  US  FROM 
DIFFERENT  PARTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY 


THE  EA5T 
The  THbune,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

One  cannot  refuse  to  be  interested. 
Every  chapter  excites  an  eager 
desire  for  tne  next  one  ....  she 
has  made  a  dignified,  fresh,  and  in- 
teresting addition  to  contemporary 
fiction. 

THE  NORTH 

Tbe  Pioneer  Press,  St.  Paul,  flinn. 

From  first  to  last  the  work  is  as 
thorough  in  the  essential  features  of 
workmanship  as  it  is  alive  with 
humanity  and  vivid  with  humor. 


THE  WEST 
Tbe  Republican,  Denver^  Col. 

One  feels  that  the  models  have  not 
been  lay-figures,  but  living,  breath- 
ing personages  who  have  intrigued 
and  suffered.  The  compelling  force 
of  "Red  Pottage"  will  make  it  one 
of  the  most  discussed  novels  of  the 
decade. 

THE  SOUTH 
Tbe  New  Orleaos  Ptcmynne. 

"Red  Pottage"  is  a  remarkably 
powerful  book.  The  characters  are 
all  clear-cut  and  life-like. 


ENGLAND 

Worth  more  than  a  wilderness  of  ordinary  novels. — The  Saturday  Review. 
The  book  must  go  right  to  the  front  of  contemporary  literature. — Daily 

Telegraphy  London. 
A  striking  and  original  novel. —  Tbe  Spectator. 

POST  8vo,  CLOTH,  $LSO 

MUs  Cliolmoodeley  is  also  the  author  of 

-THE  DANVERS  JEWELS"  and  "SIR  CHARLES  DANVER5'* 

two  delightful  stories  which  were  pubhshed  anonymously  and  have  attained  great  popularity. 

Both  are  stories  of  English  country  life,  and  aie  marked  by  the  same  characteristics  that  have 

made  "  Red  Pottage"  the  book  of  the  year. 

8vo,  CLOTH,  $1.00 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS.  PUBLISHERS 
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THE   BOOKMAN 

Serial  Story  for  1 900 

The  Editors  of  THE  BOOKMAN  consider  themselves  fortunate 
in  having  secured  as  their  serial  story  for  1 900  a  novel  by  an  Ameri- 
can author,  John  Uri  Lioyd,  of  Cincinnati,  who,  although  unknown 
as  yet  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  Is  believed  to  deserve  a  foremost  place 
among  the  newer  American  novelists. 

The  story  is  entitled  STRINGTOWN  ON  THE  PIKE,  and  it  will 
be  published  in  about  ten  numbers  of  THE  BOOKMAN,  beginning 
in  March. 

STRINGTOWN  ON  THE  PIKE  Is  a  novel  that  none  but  an  Ameri- 
can couid  write.  It  is  drenched  with  the  American  spirit  and  rooted 
in  American  traditions.  It  Is  a  work  that  couid  only  be  produced  by 
one  who  has  brooded  long  and  patiently  over  the  types  and  forms 
which  are  unified  into  a  drama  of  American  life  on  a  large  scale. 

STRINGTOWN  ON  THE  PIKE  has  Its  rise  and  progress  and  close 
in  one  little  obscure  and  undiscovered  corner  of  the  land,  a  Kentucky 
village.  It  does  all  that  Mary  Wilkins  and  others  have  done  for  a 
narrow  circle  of  American  life,  but  It  has  a  significance  and  sweep 
and  human  Intensity  which  takes  in  the  universe  by  touching  life 
at  the  base. 

The  characters  are  well  defined  and  distinctly  wrought  out.  That 
of  the  Red-Haired  Boy  has  a  characteristic  note  and  sturdy  indl- 
viduaiity  that  make  him  unusually  attractive  and  strong.  The  heroine 
has  that  sort  of  elusive,  shy,  untamed  nature  whose  next  act  can- 
not be  calculated  upon,  that  puts  her  among  that  portion  of  her  sex 
which  is  hard  to  be  classified.  The  old  villagers,  the  Judge,  the 
Professor,  the  Clergyman,  the  Colonel,  etc..  Impress  one  so  vividly 
and  clearly  that  one  feels  that  they  are  drawn  to  the  life. 

But  of  all  the  characters  in  the  story  none  can  be  said  to  be  so 
distinctly  a  creation  of  which  any  author  might  be  proud  as  Old 
Cupe.  He  is  thP  great  triumph  of  STRINGTOWN  ON  THE  PIKE. 
If  for  no  other  reason,  this  character  would  lift  the  book  far  above 
mediocrity  and  give  it  distinction  and  literary  achievement  worthy 
of  a  noble  pen.  Cupe,  proud,  kindly,  dignified,  last  scion  of  an 
ancient  African  monarchy,  is  every  inch  the  King  he  claims  to  be 
by  hereditary  right.  He  dominates  the  story  as  does  his  fateful 
spell.  He  threads  its  situations  and  crowns  its  action  in  the  climax 
of  the  novel. 

In  the  telling  of  the  story  Mr.  Lloyd  is  simple  yet  strong;  lucid, 
yet  forceful  in  diction ;  eschewing  literary  forms,  yet  falling  naturally 
into  a  spontaneous  narrative  style  that  has  a  grace  of  Its  own. 

STRINGTOWN  ON  THE  PIKE  is  a  story  that  will  Increase  our 
pride  and  strengthen  our  faith  In  the  existence  of  an  American 
literature. 
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LATL5T  PUBLICATIONS 


OF  THE  BowEN- Merrill  Company 


"Apparently  ^ When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower* 
is  not  the  only  literary  prize  that  has  recently  been 
captured  by  The  Bowen- Merrill  Company.  Harris 
Dickson's  new  historical  romance^  published  a  few 
weeks  ^o,  is  now  selHng  in  its  fifteenth  thousand* 
This  is  a  fascinating  tale  of  old  and . 
France   during   the   reign  of 


From  "THE  BLACK  WOLF'S  BREED* 
An  hUtorical  novel  by  Hmrrit  Dickson. 


new 

Louis  XIV.  The  volume  is  illus- 
trated with  much  force  and  vigor — 
the  work  of  C.  M.  Relyea.  Evi- 
dently •  The  Black  Wolf's  Breed  ' 
has  started  upon  a  long  and  success- 
ful career." — N^tv  York  Times, 
Illustrated.     I2m0y  $1*50, 


™  BLACK 
WOLF'J 
BREED 


Cb(  Redemption  of  David  Corson*  Chamles  Fksd- 

EMic  Goss.  A  novel  notable  for  its  strength  and  vivid  im- 
agery. The  author's  wide  reading,  illunoined  by  a^ual  personal 
experiences,  and  his  rare  powers  of  description,  have  produced 
a  singularly  interesting  and  elevating  story.    J2mo^  $i'JO. 

8nnlc9  Tolled  with  dighe.  Robert). 
BuMDETTE.  A  book  of  Burdette  pathos  and 
humor,  in  rollicking  rhyme.  Uniform  with 
Riley  Love-Lyrics,  with  many  illustrations 
by  Will  Vawter.    /^mo,  $l.2J. 

8wceperBOf  tbeSeau  Claude  H. Wet- 
more.  Two  young  men,  having  come  into 
possession  of  hidden  treasures  of  untold 
value,  lease  an  island  near  Chile  and  there  build  the  most 
powerful  oavy  chat  has  ever  sailed.  War  is  declared  on  Peru 
and  other  nations,  and  the  story  is  launched  on  a  career  of 
excitement  and  holds  its  interest  strongly  to  the  end.  Illus- 
trated by  G.  A.  Coffin,    /^mo,  $f.jo. 


Che  Cragcdy  of  Damkt*     Edited  by  Cdwahu  Dawr>c^. 

The  first  volume  of  an  entirely  new  eiitiun  of  Shik»p&ire. 
Printed  in  England  by  Mcthucri  &  Companv  and  publisheid 
in  America  exclusively  by  The  B-iivrn- Merrill  Compartj. 
Printed  on  fine  paper.     Demv,  Si'n^  fjJJ* 

Hmerioin  ^uitgi*  TojJstt^o/i  and  Mmk- 

roo/K^^  EiishU  and  Potionoui.  Ch Antes 
McItvAxjfE.  Describing  over  800  jpecics, 
750  being  edible ►  Illustralfd  with  chjrry- 
eight  pjge  color  pbtes^  twcnt>'-fivc  page 
engrjvings  and  over  300  etchings,  instruc- 
tions for  ^rudpntSf  Kour  to  disci  ngui^h  edible 
from  poisonous,  treatment  in  case  of  poison- 
ing, recipes  for  cooking,  complete  glos^ry  and  inde£e*. 
Large  quarto,  $io  oo. 

Che  puntan  Republic  DakielWajt  How*.  The  Bt»i- 

ton  Beacon  says:  **  It  will  be  hjtd  tu  hnd  a  mnine  readable  and 
just  account  of  the  Puritans  than  this  wOfk/'  ■?*«,  $Jf-S^- 


"This  collection  of  the 
favorites  of  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley's  love  poems 
is  made  very  attractive  by 
over  fifty  beautiful  pictures 
which  are  rarely  interpretative  of 
the  author' s  verses.  Aside  from  his 
many  other  volumes  Mr.  Riley 
might  well  rest  his  fame  upon  these  pleasing  •  Lyrics '  only, 
for  they  are  such  as  to  endear  their  writer  to  their  readers' 
hearts  for  many  a  long  year  to  come."  Beautifully  printed 
and  bound.  Illustrations  by  William  B.  Dyer.  Uniform 
with  Riley  Child  Rhymes  with  Hoosier  Pictures.  Square, 
1 2 mo,  $1,2^, 
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WHEN  KNIGHT- 
HOOD  WAS   IN 
FLOWER    is    as    fasci- 
nating as  Sif  Walter  Scott's 
novels,  says  The  Re^vic^mof 
R^^ie^ws.    It  reminds  JTie 
/oarn£tI,^>Y^oi  quaint  oJd  Pcpys;  TTte 
Sun  says  ib  style  recalls  Shakespeare  ; 
TJie  CornmerciAf  Advertiser  compares 
it  to  the  elder  Dunms,  and  The  Chicago 
Times-Herald  says  it  is  worthy  of 
Anthony  Hope. 

When  Kni^ifhUiood  was  ii» 
Flower,  by- Charles  Mai  or,  is  (or 
sale  at  all  bookselkra  or  inHikct 
sy  the  publislif^iB  ork  receipt  of 
llrie  price,  Ji.^o^  po^ui^i^K 

The  Bowen-MerrillCot 

Indiana polisy  U*StA« 


•*A  love-story  as  delicious  as  the  great  passion  itself/'        ^  ^  nnn]p^ 
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NEW  NOVELS  and  STORIES. 

THE  TOUCHSTONE.    By  Edith  Wharton. 

Author  of  "The  Greater  Inclination"  (5th  edition,  i2mo,  $1.50).  A  very  unusual  and  brilliant 
short  novel,  in  which  a  singular  situation  is  worked  out  with  that  searching  accuracy  and 
psychological  detaij  which  characterized  Mrs.  Wharton's  short  stories.     (2mo»  $1«25. 


THE  GARDEN  OF  EDEN. 

By  Blanche  Villis  Howard,  author  of  ''  Dio- 
nysius,  the  Weaver's  Heart's  Dearest.''  A 
novel  in  the  author's. best  manner,  in  which 
she  has  treated  one  of  the  distinctive  ques- 
tions of  modern  society.     MoiOf  $t«50. 

ENCXM  WILLOUGHBY. 

A  Novel  of  the  Middk  West. 

By  James  A*  Wickersham*  This  story  will  be 
certain  to  attract  attention,  both  as  a  study 
of  strenuous  spiritual  life  and  as  a  story  of 
human  love.     )2mOt  i\J50. 

BOYS  AND  MEN.  A  Story  of 
Life  at  Yale. 

By  Richard  Holbrook*  The  story  of  how, 
under  varied  college  influences,  two  boys 
developed  into  men.     \7sxiOf  $}«25» 

SMITH  COLLEGE  STORIES. 

By  Jotephine  Dodge  Daskanu  An  animated 
picture  of  life  in  a  woman's  college,  showing 
what  this  life  really  is  in  its  varied  phases. 
\2mOf  $U50* 


THE  GRIP  OF  HONOR. 

By  Cyrus  Townsend  Bradyt  author  of  "  For 
the  Freedom  of  the  Sea,"  etc.  An  absorbing 
patriotic  romance,  full  o{  dramatic  action  and 
picturesque    inciaents.       Illustrated,    (2mor 

RED  BLOOD  AND  BLUE. 

By  Harrison  Robertson.  A  charming  storyof 
the  South,  in  which  the  rival  efforts  of  two 
heroes  for  the  favor  of  the  heroine  are  ingeni- 
ously and  interestingly  detailed.    l2mo» $l«50t 

TOOMEY  AND  OTHERS. 

By  Robert  Shackleton.  Strong,  clean  stories, 
in  which  the  autiior  has  described  with  fidel- 
ity and  pathos  the  life  of  one  of  New  York's 
most  picturesque  districts.     l2mo.    In  Press. 

THE  BOSS  OF  TAROOMBA. 

By  E#  V.  Homtsng.  Another  romance  by 
Mr.  Honiung,  in  which  thrilling  experiences 
with  bushrangers  form  the  background  for 
an  engrossing  love  story.  The  Ivory  Series, 
XioiOf  75  cents* 


CHOPIN  t  THE  MAN  AND  HIS  MUSIC 

By  James  Huneker,  author  of  "  Mezzotints  in  Modern  Music."  (i2mo,  $1.50.)  A  biographical 
and  critical  study  of  great  value.     IVith  photogravure  portrait.     Xlaut,  $2.00. 

INTERPRETATIONS  OF 

POETRY  AND  REUGION. 

By  George  Santayana.  A  volume  of  critical 
essays,  dealing  with  the  uses  of  the  imagina- 
tion in  the  world  of  thought  and  emotion. 

ANGLO-SAXONS  AND  OTHERS. 

By  Aline  Gorren.  A  brilliant  consideration  of 
Anglo-S:ixon  superiority,  the  weakness  of  the 
race  being  analyzed  with  fulness  and  fearless- 
ness.    \7mOf  $l*50» 

THE  TOILING  OF  FELIX,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  Henry  van  Dyke«  A  new  book  by  the  author  of  V  The  Builders,''  '*  Little  Rivers"  and 
**  Fisherman's  Luck,"  having  the  same  qualities  of  deep  but  refined  feeling,  a  sympathetic, 
hopeful  outlook  on  life,  and  the  finished  literary  form  which  have  made  his  verse  note- 
worthy.    (2mo,  $l.00» 


PRACTICAL  AGITATION. 

By  John  Jay  Chapman*  A  brilliant  essay  orl 
tne  practicability  of  political  reform,  written 
with  the  author's  characteristic  intensity  and 
incisiveness.     \2mOf  %\2JS. 

THE  WAYS  OF  MEN. 

By  Eliot  Gres:ory  ("  An  Idler").  Mr.  Gregory 
writes  entertainingly  of  various  literary  and  art 
topics  as  well  as  of  the  social  themes,  which 
have  made  him  so  widely  known  as  a  de- 
lightful essayist.     }2mo,  $l*50. 
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<A  JHefti)  iKcyoel  By  "ROBERT  GR/mi. 
UNLEAVENED  BREAD. 

This  volume,  now  first  published  in  jmy  form,  is  the  most  ambitious  work 
that  Mr.  Grant  has  produced.  It  deals  frankly  and  fearlessly  with  modern 
social  conditions  and  with  their  effect  upon  the  heroine  in  town,  city  and 
metropolitan  life,  in  a  vein  at  once  serious  and  satiiical.  It  is  a  story  of 
absorbing  interest,  and  will  provoke  wide  discussion.     \2mo,  $1.50. 
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''RED  ROCKf^  by  Thomas  Nelson  Pagfc,  is  steadily  increasing 
in  popularity  since  its  publication,  and  is  being  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  studies  of  American  life  and 
character  that  has  yet  appeared.  The  London  Speaker  pronounced 
it  **  the  best  story  dealing  with  the  American  Civil  War  and  the 
history  of  the  South  subsequent  to  that  great  struggle  that  has  yet 
been  published."    {Illustrated  by  Cluiedinst,  \2mo,  $1.50.) 

Mrs*  Bamctt's  novel,  'Tn  Connection  with  THE  DE  WH^ 
LOUGHBY  CLAIM,''  has,  since  its  appearance  late  last  fall,  sold 
more  rapidly  than  any  book  which  Mrs.  Burnett  ever  published. 
It  has  been  praised  everywhere  by  competent  judges  as  her  great- 
est novel,  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  saying,  **  Mrs.  Burnett  has 
never  written  better  than  in  this  story.  She  has  never  delineated 
character  more  delicately,  more  sympathetically,  her  pathos  has 
never  been  truer,  her  manner  more  engaging."     (12/wo,  $1.50.) 

Mr.  Scton-Thompson's  ''WILD  ANIMALS  I  HAVE  KNOWN^ 
promises  to  have  a  success  unparalleled  for  a  book  of  its  class.  Every 
week  seems  to  increase  the  demand  for  this  extremely  popular 
book  which  is  now  having  its  largest  sales.  The  Mail  and  Express 
says  :  **  In  depicting  animal  life  and  character,  Mr.  Seton- Thomp- 
son has  probably  no  peer  in  this  country,  and  this  delightful  vol- 
ume shows  us  that  his  pen  is  as  mighty  as  his  marvelous  brush." 
(//  is  illustrated  by  its  artist-author.     Sq,  %vo,  $2.00.) 

''FISHERMAN'S  LUCX,''  Dr.  van  Dyke's  charming  volume  of 
out-of-door  essays,  is  being  widely  read,  both  by  lovers  of  nature, 
and  lovers  of  literature,  for  it  appeals  to  both  with  a  more  than 
ordinary  force.  The  New  York  Tribune  calls  it  **  a  captivating  and 
valuable  little  book,"  and  the  fact  that  its  sales  have  reached  a  total 
of  twenty-two  thousand  copies  in  one  short  season,  proves  that  it 
is  being  widely  read  and  highly  praised.  (''  The  illustrations  form 
a  tempting  feature  of  the  work." — The  Dial,     Cr,  Svo,  $2.00.) 
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Harper's 

Black  and  White  Prints 

Suitably  Ftamcd,  $2.00  eacli 

Fifty  Selected  Subjects  from  Old  and  Modem  Masters 


1 


SE^SfU   rOR   LISTS 


AMERICAN  CARBONS  ^^^^^  g* 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGL'E 

C>ur  travelling  exhibitions  of  Harper  Prints  and  ocif 
new  American  Carbons  we  «^4^iul,  free  of  all  expense,  to 
Women'-s  Clubs,  Public  and  Private  Schools,  and  Li- 
braries^  TKr>e  have  raiM^d  over  fjo.cxHj.oo  tins  laiityt^ar 
f f  J  r  1 1  ]  e  Publ  \  c  Sch  ool  s .    If  i  n  tere»ted  write  far  partlcii  Ifl  r? . 

Our  beam  tif  ally  111  us  tr a  ted  catAl<^iie  seat  tipon  receipt  of  5  ct^  in  ttamps 


THE  HELMAN-TAYLOR  ART  CO. 

237  N.  Filth  Avenue,  Xew  York 


To  the  Public 


Dodd,  Mead  &  Company 

announce  their  removal  to  their  nevv^  building 

372  FIFTH  AVENUE 

(Corner  of  i^th  Street) 
where  all  cumniiinicatit)ns  should    hereiitter  he  addressed 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company 

PUBLISH KRS,  -  NKW  YORK 
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THE  CENTURY  CO.'S 
NEW  BOOKS. 

THE  BIOGRAPHY  OF  A  GRIZZLY. 

By  Ernest  Seton-Thompsoiv  Author  of  "Wild  Animals  I  Have 
Known,"  etc.,  with  75  drawings  by  the  author;  the  make-up  of  the  book 
designed  by  Mrs.  Ernest  Seton-Thompson.  '*  One  of  the  most  entertaining 
studies  of  young  wild  animal  life  ever  written." — Philadelphia  Record, 
Square  X2mo,  with  12  full-page  insets  in  tint,  and  with  numerous  marginal 
illustrations.     Price  $1.50. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  QUACIC 

^      By  Dr.  S*  Weir  Mitchellt  Author  of  "Hugh  Wynne,"  etc.    "The  best 

t>  vi^^W^^'  *lt^*'  of  story- writing  that  Dr.  Mitchell  has  done."—  Posl  Express,  Rochester^ 

*'  W^^^'^^"  N.Y,    i6mo,  1 50  pages,  with  illustrations  by  Arthur  J.  Keller.   Price  $1.25. 

SAILING  ALONE  AROUND  THE  WORLD. 

By  Gtptain  Joshua  Slocunu  A  personal  narrative  of  the  experience  of  the 
sloop  spray  on  her  single-handed  voyage  of  46,000  miles.  "We  have  to  go  back 
to  Marryat  for  anything  at  all  like  it." — Evening  Post,  New  York,  With  63  illus- 
trations, 8vo,  325  pages.     Price  $2.00. 
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KATE  WETHERILL. 


A  Novel  {yy  Jennette  Lcc»     A  powerful  story  whose  heroine  is  a  young  New 
England  woman  married  to  a  man  who  is  her  mental  inferior.     Through  spiritual 

Isufifering  she  finally  attains  peace.    The  book  is  not  without  humor.     i6mo,  200 
pages,  $1.25. 

DEACON  BRADBURY* 

A  Novel  by  Edwin  Asa  Diz«    This  is  a  study  of  a  man  of  inflexible  integrity  living  in  a 
village  where  religion  is  a  vital  factor  in  the  life  of  the  community.    It  tells  how  the  faith  of  this 
pillar  of  the  church  comes  to  be  shaken  to  its  foundations.     i2mo,  325  pages,  $1.50. 
Also  ^'The  Wager,  and  Other  Fbems;'  by  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  $j,oo, 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA.    By 

Hon.  James  Brjfcc,  M.  P.  New  edition,  revised  to 
date,  arid  containing  a  prefatory  chapter  in  which 
the  reasons  for  the  present  war  in  the  Transvaal  are 


HOLLY  AND  PIZEN.  A  coUection  of  stories  by 
Ruth  M cEnery  Stuart.  '  'Some  of  Mrs.  Stuart's  best. 
\Cldcago  Tribune,)    Illustrated  by  Potthast.    $1.25. 

'  NO.  5  JOHN  STREET*  By  Richard  Whiteing. 
Fortieth  Thousand.  "Asa  study  in  social  contrasts, 
Mr.  Whiteing's  new  book  is  brilliant ;  from  a  literary 
point  of  view  it  is  exquisite.*'  (Publishers'  Circular.) 
A  romance  of  the  '*  Other  Half    in  London.    $1.50. 


fully  described.  -  me  most  complete  nistory 
has  yet  appeared  on  the  subject."  {Book  Bu 
580  pages,  with  maps  and  index,  $3.50. 


THE  ISLAND* 

mance  of  the  Pacific. 


iv  Richard  Whiteing.    A  ro- 
New  edition,  lamo,  $1.35. 

TRAMPING  WITH  TRAMPS.    By  Josiah 


Flynt.  "At  last  we  have  an  adequate,  aigiiified, 
coherent  narrative  of  the  hobo  written  by  an  author 
of  proven  ability. "  ( Evemng  Express^  Portland^  Me.) 
Fully  iUustrated,  ismo,  400  pages,  $2.50. 

THE  MANY-SIDED  FRANKLIN.  By  Paul 
Leicester  Ford.  Second  edition.  "A  vivid  and  very 
readable  account  of  the  eminentphilosopher."  {Evan^ 
gtUst.)    With  nearly  aoo  pictures,  500  pages,  $3.00. 


PRESENT-DAY  EG YPT.  By  Frederic  Court- 
land  Penfield.    "  •  Up-to-date,'  carefully  and  fluently 
written ,  and  the  conclusions  are  deliberately  formed. 
{^Public  OpimoH.)     Fully  illustrated,  with  complete 
mdex,  400  pages,  $0.50. 

CUBA  AND  PORTO  RIOO^  With  the  Otiier 
Islaods  ol  the  Wert  Iiidks.  By  Robert  T.  Hill  of 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  "  It  is  doubtful  if  there 
has  ever  appeared  in  the  book-marts  of  the  world  a 
volume  more  timely  and  necessary."  (Brooklyn 
Eagle.)  "A  complete  handbook.  "  (PHladelphia 
Times.)    60  illustrations,  500  pages,  $3.00. 


Sold  by  all  dealers,  or  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price  by 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 
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Dodd,  Mead  &  Company 

Announce  as  Ready  and  For  Sale  Everywhere 

Count  Tolstoy's  Great  Novel, 

Resurrection, 

By  the  Author  of  "  War  and  Peace/'  "Anna  Karenina,"  etc. 

Authorized  English  Translation  by  MRS.  LOUISE  MAUDE. 

12mo,  Cloth,  with  Illustrations,  $1.50. 

^9f^HIS  edition  is  the  ONLY  one  authorized  by  Count  Tolstoy, 
\m  the  translation  having  been  maA'tfrom  his  manuscript  and  under 
his  direction.  The  Russian  edition  is  emasculated — the  parts  sup- 
pressed being  in  many  respects  the  most  interesting,  the  most 
powerful,  and  the  most  vital,  dealing  with  prison  life  in  Russia,  the 
political  persecutions,  and  the  exile  of  prisoners. 

"  Resurrection  "  is  the  only  long  novel  written  by  Count  Tol- 
stoy since  "Anna  Karenina."  It  is  a  sombre  but  tremendously 
powerful  novel,  dealing  with  the  resurrection  of  two  souls,  and 
embodies  the  author's  views  as  to  the  brotherhood  of  man,  his 
responsibility  for  his  fellow-men,  the  immorality  of  certain  of  the 
conditions  of  the  time,  and  his  implicit  and  literal  belief  in  the 
teachings  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  author's  royalties  on  this  authorized  edition  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  assistance  of  the  Russian  Doukhobors,  who  are  now 
emigrating  to  Canada,  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  the  Russian 
Government. 

A  Celebrated  French  Critic  Has  5aid  of  It: 

**  *  Resurrection  '  will  rank  with  the  most  vital  and  beautiful  studies 
of  our  poor  humanity  the  world  has  ever  seen." 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company 

PUBLISHERS,  NEW  YORK. 
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1 6  Important  Spring  Books 


NOVELS. 

COUNT  LEO  TOLSTOY. 

Resurrection.  By  Count  Leo  Tol- 
STOT.     i2ino,  cloth,  with  illustrations, 

$L50 
S.  R.  CROCKETT. 

Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand.    By 

S.  R.  Crockett,  author  of  "The 
Lilac  Sunbonnet,"  "The  Raiders," 
etc.     i2ino,  cloth,  illustrated,       $L50 

MAX  PEMBERTON. 

P^«  By  Max  Pemberton,  author  of 
"The  Garden  of  Swords,"  "  Kron- 
stadt,"  etc.      i2mo,  cloth,  illustrated, 

$L50 
WALTER  BESANT. 

The  Alabaster  Box.    By  Walter 

Bbsant,  author  of  "The  Orange 
Girl,"  etc.     i2mo,  cloth,     .         $L50 

PAUL  LAURENCE  DUNBAR. 

The  Strength  of  Gideon.     By 

Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  author  of 
"Folks  from  Dixie,"  "Poems  of 
Cabin  and  Field,"  etc.  i2mo,  cloth, 
illustrated,   .         .         .         .         $L25 

JEROME  K.  JEROME. 

Three    Men    on    Wheels.     By 

Jerome  K.  Jerome,  author  of  "  Idle 
Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow,"  etc. 
lamo,  cloth,  illustrated,        .         $L50 

W.  PETT  RIDQE. 

Outside  the  Radius.  ByW.PETT 

RiDOB,  author  of  "  A  Son  of  State," 
"By  Order  of  the  Magistrate,"  etc. 
i2mo,  cloth,  .  $L25 

BELLES-LETTRES. 

T.  EDQAR  PEMBERTON. 

The  Kendals.      a  Biography.     By 


T.  ^i>GAii  Pkmberton. 
with  20  illustrations,    . 


8vo,  cloth, 
$3.00 


L.  COPE  CORNPORD. 

Stevenson.  By  L.  Cope  Cornford. 
i2mo,  cloth,  .  $L25 

ANDREW  LANG. 

A  History  of  Scotland.  By  An- 
drew Lang.  To  be  completed  in 
three  volumes.  Vol.  I.  to  be  ready  in 
the  Spring  of  1900.     8vo,  cloth. 

RELIGION  AND  POETRY. 
DEAN  PARRAR. 

The  Life  of  Lives;  or,  Further 

Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ.  By 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  F.  Farrar,  Dean  of 
Canterbury,  author  of  "The  Life  of 
Christ,"  etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  $2.00 

LYMAN  ABBOTT. 

Problems  of   Life.    By  Lyman 

Abbott.  i2mo,  cloth,  probably,  $L50 
W.  ROBERTSON  NICOLL,  LL.D. 

Family  Worship.    Edited  and  ar- 

ranged  by  Dr.  Nicoll.     i2mo,  $L75 
HARRY  THURSTON  PECK. 

Qreystone  and  Porphyry.    By 

Harry  Thurston  Peck,  author  of 
"What  is  Good  English,  and  Other 
Essays,"  "  Trimalchio's  Dinner,"  etc. 
i2mo,  cloth,  •         .         •         $L25 

THE    BOER    fVJR. 
ALBERT  STICKNEY. 

The   Transvaal   Outloolc.     By 

Albert  Stickney.     8vo,  cloth,  $L5D 
G.  W.  STEEVENS. 

From  Cape  Town  to  Lady- 
smith.  By  G.  W.  Steevens,  au- 
thor of  "With  Kitchener  to  Khar- 
tum," etc.     i2mo,  cloth,        .       $L25 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS,  NEW  YORK 
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SOME  NOTABLE  EDITIONS 


The  Haworth 
Bronte 

Iv  S^VEN  Crowx  8vo  Volumes 

Introdttctions    by    Mrs.    Humphry 
IVard 


Four  volumes  of  this  new  standard  edition 
of  the  wurks  uf  tlie  Brontti  Sisters  have  already 
been  issued  and  the  reuiaining  three  will  be 
published  at  monthly  intervals.  In  additiijn 
to  all  of  the  novels  and  poems  of  the  Bront€ 
Sisters  the  liaivortk  J^rofi//,  ivhen  fompletf 
will  include  Mra.  Gaskell's  Life  of  Charlotte 
BrontS  wkh  notes  by  Clrmenc  K.  Shorter* 

Bound  in  Green  and  Gold  Ctoth,  Deckel 
Edgea  and  Gilt  Tops,  many  Photogravure  Illus- 
trations, $1,75  per  Vol, 


The  Biographical 
Thackeray 

In  Thirteen  Crown  8vo  Volumes 
Edited  by  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie 


The  Biographical  Thackeray  which  is  now 
complete  comprises  much  new  material,  in- 
cluding hitherto  unpublished  letters,  sketches 
and  drawings  derived  from  the  author's  original 
manuscripts  and  note  books.  The  introduc- 
tions are  by  the  great  novelist's  favorite  daughter 
and  contain  much  interesting  biographical 
matter.     Fully  Illustrated. 

Bound  in  Ornamental  Blue  Cloth,  Crown 
8vo,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $1.75  per  Vol. 


The  Library 
Motley 

In  Seventeen  Crown  8vo  Volumes 
Sold  only  by  Subscription 


Tiiis  elaborate  edition  of  the  complete  writings 
of  John  Lothrop  Motley  has  been  printed  from 
especially  prepared  new  plates  and  each  vol- 
ume IS  representative  of  the  most  artistic  and 
advanced  methods  of  modern  bookmaking. 
The  title  papes  ate  illuminated  in  two  colors, 
and  among  the  J 20  illustrations  in  the  edition 
are  14  photogravure  frontispieces  from  original 
paintings  hy  Dielmann,  Pyle,  DuMond,  Fred- 
ricks,  Keller  and  de  Thulstrup.  A  special 
introduction  has  been  prepared  hy  W.  E.  Griffift, 
tlie  great  authorit)'  on  Netherlandish  historj% 

Maps,  Charts  and  many  Reproductions^ 
Crown  8vo»  Deckel  Kdgesand  Gilt  Tops,  Cloth, 
$34.00;  Half  Lesant,  |68.oo.  For  further  in- 
formation address  the  Publishers, 


The    Browning 
Letters 

In  Two  Crown  8vo  Volumes 


The  London  Uierftry  Worlds  says  of  these 
books:  *  *  W  e  plac  e  t  h  e  s  e  1  e  tters  w  i  t  h  th  e  wo  rks 
of  the  poet  writers  and  welcome  them  as  among 
the  most  deeply  significant  ol  recently  pub- 
lished books." 

The  two  volumes  are  made  up  of  the  love 
letters  <if  Robert  Browning  and  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Barrett  during  the  year  1845-46,  and 
form  one  of  the  most  important  contributions 
to  literature  that  has  appeared  in  the  past 
decade^ 

With  Portraits,  Fac*similes  and  Prefatory 
Note  by  R.  Barrett  Browning.  Two  Vols., 
8vo,  Cloth,  ^5.00;  JIalf  Leather,  $9.50. 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS 

Publishers^  Franklin  Square,  New  York 
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JOH)  \m\  SPBim}  AlPliCEIIIEIITS 


Volume  IV.  {computing  ilnt  year). 


terly  Mis- 
RANDOLPH  SPENCER 


The  Angflo-Saxon  Review:  ^5"?' 

cellanv.    Edited  by  Ladv  RANDOLPH  i^ 
CHURCHILL.    Small  folio,  bound  in  leather,  with  a 
dedgn  in  gold  from  an  hbtoric  binding,    f  6.00,  net. 

All  About  Dogs:  t^'^lS^fkl^V 

LANE,  Breeder,  Exhibitor  and  Judge.,  With  85  fuU- 


uly  drawn  from  life  by 
Portrait 
MooRB  Pakk.    $2.50. 


ri," 


pase  illustrations  (including  nearlv  70  champions)  spe- 
cially drawn  from  life  by  K.  H.  Moorb.  Demy  8vo. 
With  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  a  Cover  by  Cabton 


Travels  in  England.  l\^it^^^i,'i. 

With  6  illtistratioRs    by   Hbrbbrt    Railton.    Crown 
8vo,  $1.50. 

NBW  M}VBLS. 

^imtnr  Nnrth  •  ANoveL  bygertrude 

OCildlUl  ilUlUI.  ATHERTON,  author  of 
"Patience  Sparhawk,"  **A  Daughter  of  the  Vine," 
etc.    Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 


The  White  Dove: 


A    Novel.    By    W.    J- 
LOCKE,    author    of 
**  Derelicts,"  "  Idols,"  etc.    Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

The  Crimson  Weed:  ^hriVtophI^ 

ST.  JOHN.    Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

Mortal  Immortals.  »j;£.t''^r?sY,?.' 

Toto  Told  Me,*'  etc.    Crown,  8vo,  $1.50. 

Ursula: 

Grow  Old," 


A  NoveL  By  K.  DOUGLAS  KING, 
author  of  "  The  Child  Who  Will  Never 
etc.    Crown,  8vo,  $1.50. 


CAlTAron/^P  •     A  Novel.     By  THOMAS  COBB, 
dCVCId.UVC«    author    of    *'The     Judgment    of 
Helen,^*  etc    Crown,  8vo,  $1.50. 

The  Cardinal's  Snuff  Box :  ISen: 

RY  HARLAND,  author  of  ''Comedies  and  Errors," 
etc    Crown  8vo,  f  x  50. 

The  Judgment  of  Helen.  lhI^°Zt^ 

of  ''Carpet  Courtship,"  etc.    $1.50. 

One  Queen  Triumphant  ^ATH£w^ 

author  of  "Defender  of  the  Faith,"  etc.    Crown  8vo, 
Ix.yx 

Thp    1>A<l1ict     By  HERBERT  FLOWERDEWi 
illC   IVCaUM*  author  of  "A  Celibate's  Wife,' 
etc.    Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

The  Trials  of  the  Bantocks.  I^rIet, 

author  of  "  The  Autobiography  of  a  Boy,"  "  The  Wise 
and  the  Wayward,"  etc    Crown  8vo,  f  x.50. 

The  Doomswoman:  4rud^  aIhIr' 

TON,  author  of  "  A  Daughter  of  the  Vine."    Crown 
«vo,  $(.50. 


The  Natural  History  of  Selborne. 

By  GILBERT  WHITE.  Edited  by  Grant  Allkn. 
With  upwards  of  aoo  illustrations  by  Edmund  H. 
New.  Uniform  with  "Walton's  Angler."  Fcap  410, 
568  pages,  bound  in  buckram,  $7.50. 

RudyardKlpling:l^E%'klL!:.'?NTE«*w'}S 

a  bibliography  by  John  Lanb,  and  a  new  portrait. 
Crown  8vo,  $1.25. 

Side  Liifhts  on  the  Reii:n  of  Terror. 

By  MLLE.  DES  ECHEROLLES.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  M.  C.  Ualpour.  With  3  photogravures. 
Demy  8vo,  gilt  top,  $4.00. 

George  Meredith:  lrRpcHAREl"rE 


GALLIENNE, 
by  John  Lanb. 
Revised  Edition. 


With  a  bibliography  much  enlarged 
Portrait,  etc.    Crown  8vo,  $2.00.    New 


The  Spanish  Conquest  in  America. 

By  SIR  ARTHUR  HELPS.  New  Edition.  Edited 
by  M.  Oppbnhbim.    4  vols.    Crown  8vo,  $1.50  each. 

Seven  Gardens  and  a  Palace. 

By  E.  V.  B.  (Thb  Hon.  Mrs.  Bovlb),  author  of  "  Days 
and  Hours  in  a  Garden."  With  illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  $1.35. 

Sleeping  Beauty  and  Other  Prose 

PonH^C  By  RICHARD  LE  GALLIENNE. 
f^aUWlWO*  Uniform  with  "  Prose  Fancies."  Crown 
8vo,  $1.25. 

PnPmC  •    ^Y.  STEPHEN   PHILLIPS,  author  of 
I^UWllid  •    »*  Paolo  and  Francesca  " :  a  Drama.    Sixth 
Edition.    Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

The  Chronicle  of  a  Cornish  Gar- 

df^n  By  HARRY  ROBERTS,  with  ilhistrations 
UWU«    by  F.  L.  B.  Griggs.    Crown  8vo,  $1  50. 

Birds  of  m  Parish.  fs^;^S^'t^„ 

8vo,  $1.50. 

The  Rhodesians:  ^^rln.!" ^.^J± 


$1.50. 


can    Life.     Crown    8vo, 


The  Professor  and  Other  Poems. 

By  ARTHUR  CHRISTOPHER  BENSON.    Crown 
8vo,  $1.35. 

Paolo  and  Francesca:  ^i%  f^Jt 

LIPS.    Crown  8vo,  I1.35.     Ten/A  thousand. 

The  Church  of  the  Fathers,  gy^g? 

NEWMAN  (afterwards  Cardinal).    Crown  Svo,  I1.25. 

\JJ\\^i  ic  pAAtnr*   A"  Essav.    By  EDMOND 
fVlldl  15  rUClIjr.   HOLMES,  author  of  "The 
Silence  of  Love."    Pott  4to,  fx.35. 

TheMystery  of  Godliness:  iTino^. 

EY     COUTTS,    uniform   with    the   "Revelation    of 
St.  Love  the  Divine."    Square  i<^o,  $1.35. 


Send  for  Literary  Bulletin^  also  Complete  Spring  List, 

JOHN    LANE,      251  Fifth  Avenue,      NEW  YORK. 
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A  Appleton  &  Co:s  New  Books 


The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Taxation 

By  the  late  David  A.  Wblls.    lamo,  cloth,  $2.00. 

Believing  that  the  relations  of  private  property  to  the 
Government,  and  the  responsibility^  of  the  Government  to 
citizens,  were  susceptible  of  definite  formulation.  Dr. 
Wells  has  endeavored  in  this  most  important  volume  to 
formulate  these  relations  and  to  place  the  subject  of  tax- 
ation upon  a  scientific  basis. 

The  International  Qeography 

By  Seventy  Authors,  including  Right  Hon.  Jambs  Brvcb, 
Sir  W.  M.  Conway,  Prof.  W.  M.  Davis,  Prof.  Aw- 
GBLO  Hbilprin,  Prof.  Fridtjof  Nansbn,  Dr.  J. 
Scott  Kbltib,  and  F.  C.  Sblous.  With  488  illus- 
trations. Edited  bv  Hugk  Robbrt  Mill,  D.Sc.  8vo, 
cloth,  1088  pages,  93.50. 

A  History  of  Russian 
Literature 

By  K.  Wauszewski,  author  of  "  The  Romance  of  an 
Empress,'*  etc.  A  new  book  in  the  Literature  of  the 
World  Series,    zsmo,  cloth,  f  1.50. 

A  History  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War 

Based  upon  Official  Reports,  Spanish  and  American,  and 
other  sources  of  authentic  information.  By  Richard 
H.  TiTHBBXNGTON.  With  diagrams.  lamo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Municipal  Qovernment 

As  Illustrated  by  the  Charter,  Finances,  and  Public  Char- 
ities of  New  York.  By  the  Hon.  Bird  S.  Colbr, 
Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  York.  lamo,  cloth, 
$1.00. 

The  Passing  of  the  Empires 

(Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Persia  and  Medea)  85  B.C. 
to  330  B.C.  By  Prof.  G.  Maspbro,  author  of  "^^  The 
Dawn  of  Civilization  "  and  "  The  Struggle  of  the 
Nations."  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  A.  H.  Saycb. 
Translated  by  M.  L.  McCi.urb.  With  maps  and 
numerous  illustrations,  including  three  colored  plates. 
Uniform  edition.    Quarto,  cloth,  $7.50. 

Trusts  and  the  Public 

By  Gborgb  Gunton,  author  of  "  Wealth  and  Progress,** 
*^  Principles  of  Social  Economics,*' etc  zamo,  cloth, 
$1.00;  paper,  50  cents. 

Advanced  Elementary 
Science 

By  Edward  G.  Howb.  International  Education 
Series,     zzmo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Bird  Studies  with  a  Camera 

With  Introductory  Chapters  on  the  Outfit  and  Methods 
of  the  Bird  Photographer.  By  Frank  M.  Chapman, 
Assistant  Curator  of  Vertebrate  Zoology  in  the  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  Hbtory  ;  author  of  *^  Hand- 
book of  Birds  of  Eastern  North  America  **  and  "  Bird 
Life.*'  Illustrated  with  over  100  photographs  from 
nature  by  the  author,    xamo,  cloth.    {JRtady  tkortly). 


History  of  the  People  of  the 
United  States 


By  Prof.  ToHN  Bach  McMastbr.  VoL  V.  (iSsz-zSjo). 
8vo,  cloth,  with  maps,  $3.90. 
The  fifth  volume  of  Prof.  J.  B.  McMaster*s  *'  History 
of  the  People  of  the  United  States**  coven  the  close  of 
Monroe's  term,  the  administration  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  and  the  opening  years  of  Jackson. 

A  History  of  American 
Privateers 

By  Edgar  Stanton  Maclav,  A.M.,  author  of  **  A  His- 
tory of  the  United  Sutes  Navy.*'    Uniform  with  *'A 
History  of  the  United  States  Navy.*'    One  volume. 
Illustrated.    8vo,  $3.50. 
**  From  beginning  to  end  Is  as  interesting  as  a  novel.** 
— Chicago  Evening  PoH. 

The  Principles  of  Biology 

By  Herbbrt  Spbncbr.  Complete  in  two  volumes.  New 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Entirely  reset.  lamo, 
cloth,  fa.oo  per  volume. 


RBCBNT  PiCnON 

The  Last  Lady  of  Mulberry 

A  Story  of  Italv  in  New  York.  By-  Hbnry  Wilton 
Thomas.  Illustrated  by  Emil  Pollak.  lamo,  doch, 
$1.50- 

Diana  Tempest 

A  Novel  By  Mary  Cholmondblby,  author  of  ^*  Red 
Pottage,"  "  The  Danvers  Jewels,'*  etc  New  edition, 
with  portrait  and  biographical  sketch,  lamo,  cloth, 
$1.50. 

Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby 

By  Ellbn  Thornbycropt  Fowlbr,  author  of  **"  A  Double 
Thread.**  New  edition,  with  portrait  and  biographical 
sketch.    i2mo,  cloth,  9>>5o. 

The  Immortal  Qarland 

By  Anna  Robbson  Brown,  author  of  '*Sir  Mark,**  "A 
Cosmopolitan  Comedy,"  etc.  Town  and  Country 
Library.    lamo,  cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  50  cents. 

Mirry-Ann 

A  Manx  Story.  By  Norma  Lorimbr.  Town  and  Coun- 
try Library.    lamo,  cloth,  $1.00 ;  paper,  50  cents. 

A  Maker  of  Nations 

By  Guy  Boothby,  author  of  *'  Dr.  Nikola*s  Experiment,** 
**  Pharos,  the  Egyptian,*'  etc.  Town  and  Country 
Library.    lamo,  cloth,  $ix)o;  paper,  50  cents. 


And  the  438th  Thonnuid  (Feb.  20)  of 

David  Harum 

A  Story  of  American  Life.    By  Edward  Noybs  Wbst^ 
COTT.     lamo,  cloth,  $1.50. 
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125,000  in  Four  Weeks 

TO  HAVE  AND  TO  HOLD 

By   MARY  JOHNSTON 

Author  of  ••Prisoners  of  Hope'* 

Crown  8vo,  40J  pages,  ^1,^0 


The  New  York  Times  Saturday  Review  says : 

"  Tliere  is  nothing  possible  hut  unstintecL  praise  for  a  book  of 
qualities  as  unique  as  they  are  admirable.  Original  in  ploty  thrill- 
ing in  its  situations^  strong  and  sweet  in  its  character  drawings 
vital  with  noble  emotion^  perfect  in  style^  '  To  Have  and  to  Hold ' 
compels  a  breathless  interest  from  its  first  page  to  its  last^  and  is 
remembered  as  one  remembers  an  uplifting  vision  of  the  mountains 
or  the  salt  breath  of  the  sea^ 

nUadelpiiia  Press: 

^^One  of  those  fortunate  works  of  fiction  that  are  predestined 
to  extraordinary  success,  .  ,  .  It  can  be  safely  said  that  none 
of  the  fiction  which  has  sold  by  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  past 
two  or  three  years  equals  in  literary  merits  in  freshness  of  plot  ^  in 
the  delineation  of  character^  in  fertility  of  invention^  and  in  all 
the  qualities  that  engage  and  hold  the  attention^  this  most  pleasing 
and  satisfactory  of  contemporary  romances.'^'* 

Boston  Herald: 

^^Life  in  Virginia  is  spread  out  before  one  like  one  vast  pano- 
rama.  The  past  is  but  yesterday^  so  teeming  is  it  with  interests 
which  make  the  dread  and  Joy  of  each  moment  unforgetable, ' ' 

New  York  Tribune: 

*'  One  of  the  best  historical  romances  we  have  had  from  any  con^ 
temporary  writer  of  fiction  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic, '*'* 


Sold  by  all  booksellers*     Sent,  postpaid,  by 

HOUGHTON,    MIFFLIN    ^   COMPANY 

Boston  and  New  York 
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Baby's  Creeper 


Tlie  utility  of  this  little  prirmeiit  will  be  appreciated 

;  \    bv  fill  in  others  ;  it  affords  absolute  protection  to  damty 

Mtti coals  and  dresses  at  the  most  tfonblesome    creep- 

\\m  aste  ''     More  than  saves  its  cost  in  wear  and  tear, 

:    and  washings.     Made  of  fine  gingham,  m  neat  patterns. 

Pt  ic  e,  J  X  35-    l^r  ™*  '^'  P****^*  T*^'*  1  ^  ■  *^^^** 
One  of  the  many  speciaVties  men  I  ion  td  in  our  cfiia- 
lo^e,  which  is  so  desirable  for  mothers,  as  it  is  lull 
of  new  ideas  in  clothing  the  children. 

Over  a  thonsand  lllmtrattona. 

Shows  the  totest  New  York  styles.    Tells  how  th^«n 
be  ordered  by  maU  at  lowest  prices.   Sent  for  4c.  postage. 


60^  Wert  23d  St,  New  York 

H    ■      III  III  III  111  "t  " 


^ 


Portrait 

Janice  Meredith 

in 
The  Copley  Prints 


From  the  originsl  Miniature  Portrait.  Three  sizes :  8-inch 
oval,  $1.25  :  «>H-inch,  75c.;  3-inch,  50c.  In  Copley  Gray  or 
our  new  Copley  Septa  tone.  At  Art  Stores  or  of  the 
Publishers. 


Complete  picture  catalogue,  xoc.  (atampa.) 
CURTIS  k  CAMERON,  PubUshers,  IS  Pierce  Bldg.,  BOSTON 


AT^/c 


HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

The  most  efficient  remedy 
known  for  the  relief  of  languor 
and  exhaustion,  so  common  in 
the  spring  and  summer  months. 

Taken  after  exhaustive  ill- 
ness it  acts  as  a  wholesome 
tonic,  giving  renewed  strength 
and  vigor  to  the  entire  system. 

Taken  before  retiring,  quieb  the  iKrves 
and  induces  refreshing  sleep. 


SOLD  BY  DRUaOlSTS 

Genuine  bears  name  HoKSFOBP's  on  the  wrapper. 


The  *  *  UNIVERSITY  '*  is  the  name  of  thi*,  one  of  our  latest 
Reclining  Chairs.  It  b  a  brain  worker's  chair.  The  back  is 
adjustable.  The  arms  lift  up  and  turn  over,  forming  shelves 
for  writing,  holding  books,  etc. 

We  make  five  other  lines  of  RecttalBsClialn,  the  Regeat, 
Colonbiiie,  SiMta,  rtanhatUn,  and  Orieiital.  These  are 
Illustrated  and  described  in  our  Catalogue  C. 

Rollins  Chairs.  We  make  over  firty  styles  and  can  furnish 
a  suitable  chair  for  any  case.    Catalogue  B.  .      ^     . 

Sargent's  Economic  5ysten  of  Devices  for  Brain 
Workers  b  abo  something  worth  knowing  about.  It  embraces 
Sargent's  Unrivalled  Rotary  Book  Cases,  Sargent's  various 
styles  of  Reading  SUnds,  Dictionary,  Atlas,  and  Folio  Holders, 
Adjustable  Reading  Desks,  attachable  to  chairs,  etc.  CaU- 
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There  will  be  an  authorised  biography 
of  Mr.  Ruskin.  The  provisional  biog- 
raphy by  Mr.  CoUingwood  answered  its 
purpose  well,  but  necessarily  much  was 
held  back.  The  materials  for  the  new 
biography  are  very  abundant.  For  one 
thing,  there  is  a  long  series  of  letters 
written  by  Mr.  Ruskin  to  his  parents, 
which  has  never  yet  been  drawn  upon. 
The  biographer  is  not  yet  selected,  but 
it  is  quite  possible  that  Mr,  Wedderbum, 
Ruskin's  intimate  friend  and  pupil,  may 
undertake  the  task. 

It  is  only  the  youngster  who  is  praised 
for  good  spelling-  Correctness  in  orthog- 
raphy is  assumed  in  an  educated  adult, 
as  manners  are  not  an  accomplishment, 
but  a  sine  qua  non  of  gentlefolk.    Hence 
when  three  badly  misspelled  words  occur 
in  one  short  story,  and  when  its  author  is 
a  man  who  has  an  enviable  reputation  in 
his  craft,  he  deserves  to  be  briefly  but 
adequately  scored,     Mr.  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis,  in  a  story  of  his,  "La  Lettre 
d' Amour,"  has  these  three  laughable  "mis- 
fits" in  orthography.    He  speaks  of  "the 
eternity  of  the  Scarabea"  (sic).  In  allud- 
ing to  the  emotions  experienced  by  a 
young  Hungarian  violinist,  he  brings  in 
this  phrase — ^"beating  rapidly  to  the  time 
of  the  SchardasW — the  italics  are  ours. 
Lastly,  a  young  woman  (a  Bostonian,  as 
if  to  accentuate  the  offence  of  it!),  d 
pTopos  of  this  lad's  playing,  is  made  by 
Mr.  Davis  guilty  of  this :  "He  shows  no 
lack  of  feeling,"  she  said,  critically  (!), 
"but  his  technique  is  not  equal  to  that 
QiYsais'  (I)." 

The  only  explanation  of  this  is  that 
Mr.  Davis  has  transcribed  phonetically 
words  that  he  has  heard,  not  seen,  though 
it  is  strange  that  he  should  not  have  seen 


Czardas  and  Ysaye.  In  a  former  story 
Mr.  Davis  spelled  the  name  of  the  French 
chanteuse,  Yvette,  "Evette,"  which  bears 
out  our  theory.  To  be  sure,  the  pronun- 
ciation of  Czardas,  the  name  of  the  Hun- 
garian national  dance,  is  Tsardash,  not 
Schardash,  but  he  may  have  had  the  bad 
luck — such  bad  luck  in  his  case ! — to  hear 
it  pronounced  as  he  wrote  it.  Yet  this  is 
hardly  a  case  of  minimum  pro  nihilo  com'- 
putatur.  It  is  not  disgraceful  to  be  in 
ignorance  of  a  thing.  But  it  is  always 
common  sense  to  find  out  how  it  is  spelled 
before  writing  it  down  where  it  will  meet 
more  educated  eyes.  The  neglect  to  do 
so  makes  the  smile  which  greets  these 
ridiculous  orthographical  malapropisms 
very  mild  punishment  indeed.  It  would 
be  more  courteous  to  his  readers  for  Mr. 
Davis  to  buy  a  dictionary,  and  when  in 
doubt  to  consult  it. 

Jacob  A.  Riis  has  written  another  book, 
A  Ten  Years'  War,  a  sequel  to  How 
the  Other  Half  Lives  and  The  Children 
of  the  Poor,  telling  what  has  and  what 
has  not  been  done  toward  the  relief  of 
the  conditions  these  described.  It  is  cheer- 
ful slumming,  not  alone  because  a  lot 
has  been  accomplished,  but  because  Mr. 
Riis  is  an  optimist.  And  why  shouldn't 
he  be?  The  man  thinks  he  is  a  very 
commonplace  person,  just  a  reporter, 
who  reports  what  he  sees,  reports  what 
people  do  to  help  things  along  and 
"roasts"  folks  who  get  in  the  way.  Yet 
he,  one  reporter  in  the  thousands,  has 
had  more  to  do  than  any  other  one  man 
in  New  York  City  with  ( i )  tearing  down 
rickety  old  rear  tenements;  (2)  establish- 
ing small  parks;  (3)  looking  sharp  after 
the  enforcement  of  sensible  tenement- 
house  laws;  (4)  doing  away  with  police- 
station  lodging  houses;  (5)  letting  ligl^ 
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in  on  the  dark  East  Side.  He  does  not 
say  in  the  book  that  he  did  these  things ; 
it  would,  for  one  reason,  betray  his 
method,  which  is  to  discover  an  evil,  look 
up  a  cure,  persuade  some  good,  rich  or 
influential  men  and  women  to  stand  for 
it,  then  go  to  work  and  have  the  remedy 
applied.  The  writer  of  this  was  often 
at  his  elbow,  watching  him  force  city 
officials  into  finally  giving  New  York 
Mulberry  Bend  Park,  and  when  the  park 
was  opened  the  city  officers  and  the 
reformers  whom  Mr.  Riis  had  prodded 
or  inspired  forgot  to  ask  him  to  make 
one  of  the  speeches  with  them.  This 
delighted  the  destroyer  of  the  Bend 
almost  as  much  as  the  policeman  who 
whacked  him  with  a  billy  for  expressing 
his  gladness  at  the  sight  of  the  first  sod 
of  the  park  by  tramping  on  it. 

"I  am  a  reporter,  a  police  reporter," 
says  Mr.  Riis,  whenever  he  begins  to 
deliver  a  speech  or  lecture.  No  doubt, 
he  thinks  that  is  all  he  is.  And  he  is 
right  to  honour  his  trade,  for  it  has 
served  him  well.  He  suffered  himself 
the  misery  of  poverty  and  homelessness 
in  city  and  country,  so  that  he  began  to 


know  by  experience.  But  the  chance 
that  made  him  a  newspaper  man  sent 
him  into  the  slums  for  news,  completed 
his  knowledge,  so  that  he  was  profession- 
ally soaked  with  facts  and  the  Hair  for 
his  subject  before  he  set  out  to  write 
about  it  as  a  general  condition.  Then 
he  came  up,  not  as  an  amateur,  a  senti- 
mentalist, a  reformer  or  a  student,  but 
as  a  reporter;  he  had  a  taste  for  it  all, 
he  has  sentiment,  he  is  a  student  and  he 
cannot  let  things  be.  But  the  best  of  it 
was  that  when  he  opened  his  lips  it  was 
to  sing,  just  because  the  numbers  came. 

After  all,  however,  it  is  the  man,  not 
the  reporter,  who  is  doing  the  work,  and 
an  interesting  man  he  is.  A  Dane  by 
birth,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  he  came  to 
this  country  when  a  boy  of  eighteen, 
worked  at  all  sorts  of  jobs  until  he  had 
learned  the  language.  Then  he  became 
editor  of  a  subsidised  political  weekly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brooklyn,  but  he 
attacked  the  ring  which  owned  the  paper, 
and  though  they  were  amused  as  well 
as  astonished  at  first,  they  finally  dis- 
charged Mr.  Riis.  The  New  York  Tri- 
bune took  him  on  as  a  reporter,  and  one 
dark,  snowy  night,  on  a  characteristically 
mad  rush  to  the  office  with  news,  he  ran 
into  the  editor  and  knocked  him  into 
a  pile  of  mud  and  ice.  For  that  he  was 
promoted  to  police  headquarters,  where, 
in  the  pursuit  of  motives,  he  fell  upon 
the  causes  of  crime,  learned  more  and 
more,  and  finally  wrote  his  first  book,  The 
Other  Half,  as  he  calls  it  briefly,  which 
turned  out  to  be  news  to  the  first  half. 

It  was  news  because  it  was  read.  Mr. 
Riis  is  no  artist,  but  he  can  tell  a  story  ; 
he  has  an  unconscious  sense  of  the  pictu- 
resque and  sentiment.  His  sentiment 
sometimes  hurts  a  story,  which  would 
be  better  told  offhand ;  but  the  sentiment 
has  kept  him  from  becoming  a  cynic. 
For  the  rest,  Mr.  Riis  brought  from 
Denmark  his  preference  for  the  chunky 
Saxon  words, and  the  haste  of  journalism 
would  have  kept  his  style  direct  and 
easy  if  his  character  had  not  predeter- 
mined all  that.  He  has  always  stuck  to 
journalism,  and  is  now  at  police  head- 
quarters for  the  Sun,  for  which  he  has 
reported  for  ten  years  or  more.  The 
photograph  which  we  herewith  repro- 
duce is,  in  Mr.  Riis's  estimation,  the  best 
he  has  ever  had  taken^     ^^^i^ 
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M.  Henri  de  Regnier,  the  French  poet 
and  critic,  arrived  in  this  country  the  last 
of  February,  and  after  a  short  visit  at 
the  home  of  friends  in  New  York  pro- 
ceeded to  Boston  and  began  his  lectures 
at  Harvard  University.  The  American 
tour  planned  by  him  is  of  wide  scope 
and  covers  a  vast  amount  of  territory. 
Besides  the  series  of  "conferences"  to  be 
delivered  at  the  universities  of  Harvard, 
Yale,  Columbia,  Princeton,  Cornell  and 
Chicago,  he  has  been  invited  to  lecture 
in  San  Francisco,  as  far  north  as  Port- 
land, Oregon,  and  as  far  south  as  New 
Orleans.  We  reproduce  herewith  a 
photograph  of  M.  de  Regnier.  A  critical 
appreciation  of  his  work  appears  else- 
where in  the  present  number  of  The 
Bookman. 

A  minor  mystery  of  Hamlet  seems  to 
be  cleared  up  by  a  discovery  which  has 
just  been  made  at  Elsinore  (Helsingor), 
the  scene  of  the  play.  An  old  document 
has  been  found  in  the  archives  of  that 
ancient  seaport,  setting  forth  the  fact 
that  in  1585  a  wooden  fence,  which  had 
been  put  up  in  the  year  1585  by  the 
Burgomaster,  had  been  destroyed  by  a 
company  of  English  actors.  The  names 
of  these  actors  are  given,  and  they  include 
some  who  are  known  to  have  belonged 
to  Shakespeare's  company.  The  Frank- 
furter  Zeitung,  whence  the  information 
comes,  points  out  that  Shakespeare 
"shows  a  curiously  exact  knowledge  of 
the  local  conditions  of  that  little  seaport." 
The  Elsinore  local  colour  may  not  seem 
very  strong  to  most  of  us,  but  only  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  town  can  be 
good  judges  either  of  its  quantity  or 
quality.     Horatio's  words  come  back: 

What  if  it  tempt  you  toward  the  flood,  my 

lord. 
Or  to  the  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliflF 
That  beetles  o'er  his  base  into  the  sea. 

So,  also,  one  thinks  of  the  lines: 

Save  yourself,  my  lord ; 
The  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  list, 
Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste 
Than  young  Laertes,  in  a  riotous  head, 
O'erhears  your  officers. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Shakespeare's 
choice  of  Elsinore  is  curious.  The  older 
play  which  he  worked  up  into  his  own, 


HENRI  DE  REGNIER. 

and  which  followed  the  legend,  placed 
the  drama  in  Jutland.  Shakespeare's 
arbitrary  preference  of  Elsinore,  and  his 
truthful  touches  about  that  place,  are 
easily  accounted  for  if  we  suppose  that 
he  consulted  some  of  his  fellow-players 
who  were  of  the  party  that  broke  down 
the  Burgomaster's  fence.  There  is  good 
evidence  that  troupes  of  English  actors 
did  wander  over  Western  Europe  at  the 
time  necessary  to  establish  this  interest- 
ing theory.  In  fact,  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
sailed  to  the  Low  Countries  in  1585, 
taking  his  players  with  him,  and  four 
years  later  Shakespeare,  we  know,  was 
of  that  company.  Many  things  remain 
unexplained,  but  if  the  Elsinore  docu- 
ment be  genuine,  there  is  ground  for 
interesting  research. 


Of  all  recent  American  books  that 
have  been  published  in  England,  that 
which  seems  to  have  made  the  deepest 
impression  on  the  literary  mind  is  Mr. 
Frank  Norris's  McTeague.  Perhaps  he, 
more  than  any  recent  American  novelist, 
has  it  in  him,  if  he  makes  good  his 
promise,  to  win  not  only  a  keen  and 
grateful  appreciation  from  English 
critics,  but  an  increasing  popularity  with 
the  English  public.  As  in  the  case  of 
Stephen  Crane  a  short  time  ago,  Mr. 
Norris  has  aroused  a  warm  interest  in 
his  work;  there  i%iSpm^th(ng^5)g  th^ 
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appeals  to  the  Viking  instinct  in  the  race ; 
and  with  the  warning  of  Mr.  Crane's 
obvious  failure  to  meet  the  expectations 
he  excited,  the  author  of  McTeague 
should  walk  humbly  and  strive  patiently 
to  do  the  best  that  is  in  him. 


FREDERIC   HARRISON. 

We  reproduce  herewith  a  recent  photo- 
graph of  Frederic  Harrison,  whose 
Tennyson,  Ruskin,  Mill  and  Other  Lit- 
erary Estimates  was  reviewed  in  the 
March  number  of  The  Bookman.  Mr. 
Harrison's  position  among  contemporary 
English  critics  and  essayists  is  too  well- 
known  to  need  any  especial  introduc- 
tion, 

H.  D.  Traill,  who  died  late  in  Febru- 
ary, was  for  many  years  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  English  literature  and  journal- 
ism. There  have  been  few  men  so  brill- 
iantly gifted  as  satirist  and  parodist. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  work  entailed 
by  his  editorship  of  Literature,  his  origi- 
nal production  during  the  past  few  years 
was  not  so  plentiful. 

It  is  probably  as  a  master  of  parody 
that  Mr.  Traill  will  be  remembered. 
There  have  been  few  men  with  such 
great  gifts  in  this  peculiar  line.    Of  late 


a  creation  that  seems  to  bear  his  stamp, 
the  "Arbiter,"  has  been  giving  his  views 
from  week  to  week  in  the  London 
Speaker,  The  following  is  a  recent 
parody  of  Mr.  Kipling; 

It  is  my  custom  when  I  deal  with  the  Arbiter 
to  ask  set  questions  as  though  he  were  a  book 
and  I  were  a  prig.  It  goes  against  the  grain, 
but  I  notice  that  all  the  Arbiter's  circle  do  it, 
especially  John  Doughty,  the  man  with  the 
wooden  head.  So  I  asked  the  Arbiter  very 
solemnly':  "What  do  you  think  was  the  chief 
mark  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  now  past  ?" 

A  good  thick  question  in  the  middle-class 
manner  has  the  same  effect  on  the  Arbiter  that 
a  glass  of  cold  water  has  on  a  sleeping  man. 
He  seemed  to  change  his  whole  being,  and  re- 
plied in  a  very  constrained  fashion,  "I  should 
say  it  was  sham — ^the  attempt  to  seem  more 
learned  than  you  are  especially,  and  hence  the 
allusive  style.    .    ,    ." 

"What's  the  allusive  style?"  I  asked. 

The  Arbiter,  with  the  gesture  of  an  overfed 
lion  aroused  from  deep  slumber,  uncoiled  from 
his  easy-chair,  and  fetched  down  one  of  the 
prose  works  of  the  Bard  of  Empire  (if,  indeed, 
such  a  poet  can  be  said  to  write  prose  at  all). 

"Listen  to  this,"  he  said. 

"  'The  king-bolt  flew  through  the  massy 
grease-choke  till  the  pivot  caught  the  eccentric 
just  under  the  pin- wheel.  Mc Arthur  watched 
with  his  eyes  trundling    from    his    head    like 

Dagawharri  berries.     "My "  he  screamed, 

"  ♦  *  ♦  *    ?  ?  ?     My in 

.    It  can't  hold !"    Then  the  sob  of  a  young 

teething  child  escaped  him,  and  I  saw  the  thy- 
roid process  coupling  on  the  ganglion  in  his 
great  throat,  and  he  sobbed  gingerly  as  the 
Gentle  Sarah  took  it  over  on  the  port,  and 
settled  to  the  swing  of  the  water!'  That's  the 
allusive  style,"  he  said  simply. 

"Well,  I  call  it  very  fine,"  said  I.  "I'm  told 
that  was  read  to  an  optician  and  an  analyst, 
and  they  both  cried,  it  was  so  accurate." 

"Don't  you  worry,"  said  the  Arbiter.  "He 
got  it  all  out  of  the  Technical  Dictionary.  Do 
you  suppose  he'd  know  the  meaning  of  any  of 
those  words  if  you  woke  him  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  and  taxed  him  with  it  ?  Why,  he'd 
cry  for  mercy !" 

A  book  that  could  revive  the  old  desire 
for  reviewing  in  Mr.  Quiller-Couch, 
which  he  thought  "buried  and  done  for," 
must  have  something  worthy  to  com- 
mend it.  The  book  in  question  is  one  of 
last  season's  novels,  The  BnchQnteii,^s>er- 
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haps  the  most  original  book  of  the  year 
and  the  most  promising  as  the  work  of 
a  new  writer.  **It  *took'  me,"  writes  Mr. 
Quiller-Couch  in  a  letter  which  we  are 
permitted  to  quote,  "from  the  first  page, 
and  when  I  had  finished  the  Kashmir 
business  I  felt  that  no  piece  of  truer 
romance  or  of  finer  had  been  written  for 
a  long  time.  The  Enchanter  gave  me 
extraordinary  pleasure ;  it  was  so  full  of 
promise,  so  original  in  a  score  of  small 
ways,  touching  here  and  there  the  great 
heights  and  often  a  nobility  of  feeling 
which  the  most  of  our  story-tellers — so 
far  are  they  from  reaching  it — seem 
never  to  suspect." 

The  Enchanter  is  a  remarkable  book 
by  a  remarkable  woman.  The  author  is 
Miss  Una  L.  Silberrad,  and  it  is  her  first 
book.  She  has  lived  all  her  life  in  a  quiet 
little  town  in  Essex,  England,  and  the 
country  described  in  her  novel  is  the 
picturesque  Essex  Marches.  She  was 
bom  in  1872,  and  ever  since  she  can 
remember  she  has  been  fond  of  telling 
stories.  The  Enchanter  was  beg^n  in 
1895,  J^st  as  she  had  entered  her  twenty- 
third  year,  and  was  finished  two  years 
later.  All  her  writing  was  done  on  Sun- 
day afternoons,  her  only  available  time, 
as  Miss  Silberrad  is  the  second  member 
of  a  large,  ambitious  family  of  limited 
means.  The  work  took  another  year  to 
typewrite,  and  was  finally  submitted  and 
accepted  by  the  Messrs.  Macmillan  last 
spring  and  published  in  November,  It 
was  also  published  in  this  country  by  the 
Macmillan  Company.  The  English  re- 
viewers have  unanimously  noticed  the 
unusual  merit  of  The  Enchanter,  and  the 
book  has  been  commented  on  by  several 
well-known  critics,  but  it  has  missed 
that  large  recognition  that  other  deserv- 
ing books  have  suffered  in  common  with 
it  in  the  all-absorbing  interest  and  sus- 
pense created  by  the  war  in  the  Trans- 
vaal. But  the  book  is  one  to  be  strongly 
recommended  for  its  fresh  and  unusually 
interesting  story,  its  striking  character- 
isation, its  alluring  picturesqueness  of 
treatment  and  its  broad  and  sympathetic 
humanity.  Miss  Silberrad,  moreover, 
has  a  genuine  feeling  for  literature;  she 
is  a  careful  and  loving  student  of  human 
nature;  she  has  insight  and  imagination 
and  she  writes  because  she  has  a  story 
to  tell. 


Miss  Gertrude  Dix,  whose  Girl  from 
the  Farm  was  one  of  the  few  books  that 
went  into  a  second  edition  in  the  Key- 
note Series,  has  just  finished  a  new 
novel,  entitled  The  Image  Breakers, 
which  has  occupied  her  during  the  last 


•        ^ 
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three  years.  It  is  said  to  be  a  novel  of 
extraordinary  power  and  ability,  and  will 
probably  make  a  sensation  when  it  ap- 
pears. It  is  not  a  purpose  novel,  but 
a  strong  current  of  seriousness  underlies 
the  development  of  character,  and  it 
makes  for  the  same  high  ethical  plane 
as  Romola  and  Anna  Karenina.  The 
moral,  so  far  as  there  is  one  in  the  book, 
might  be  indicated  by  the  truth  to  which 
the  poet  has  given  expression :  "Though 
the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  yet  they 
grind  exceeding  small."  It  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  autumn  by  the  F.  A.  Stokes 
Company  in  this  country  and  by  Mr. 
Heinemann  in  England. 

Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts  is  putting  the 
finishing  touches  on  his  new  novel,  which 
is  to  be  entitled  ^«^ij/b/fe^(3gleid 
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will  be  issued  by  the  Messrs.  Putnam, 
probably  in  August.  He  has  been  en- 
gaged on  this  novel  since  writing  Chil- 
dren of  the  Mist,  which  has  won  a  de- 
served success.  It  will  also  have  for 
a  background  the  wild,  picturesque  life 
of  the  moors  in  Devonshire,  with  which 
he  is  so  familiar.  Mr.  Phillpotts  has 
been  engaged  to  write  the  novel  for  the 
next  Arrowsmith  Annual,  which  appears 
in  November.  It  is  to  be  a  story  of  sixty 
thousand  words,  and  while  still  keeping 
to  his  beloved  moors,  comedy  will  play 
a  larger  part  in  it  than  in  his  previous 
work. 

We  are  glad  to  announce,  by  the  way, 
that  Mr.  Phillpotts's  Lying  Prophets, 
which  was  published  by  the  Messrs. 
Stokes  some  three  years  ago,  is  to  be 
revived  in  a  new  edition  shortly.  In 
some  respects  it  is  a  much  greater 
novel  than  Children  of  the  Mist;  more 
dramatic,  stronger  in  human  interest  and 
notable  for  one  of  the  most  compelling 
and  sympathetic  studies  of  womenkind 
that  recent  fiction  has  aflforded.  Mr. 
Phillpotts  has  been  a  hard  worker  and 


has  had  to  battle  with  impaired  health, 
but  in  these  last  two  novels  he  has  really 
found  his  metier.     His  work,  too,  is   of 
the  kind  that  lasts ;  once  he  has  won  the 
ear  of  the  public  he  will  keep  it. 
t( 
We  reproduce  herewith  a  sketch,   by 
Mr.  C.  J.  Taylor,  of  Famham  House, 
Broadway,  in  the  county  of  Worcester- 
shire,   England — now   the   artist's    resi- 
dence.    Old   Farnham  was  built  about 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
was  until  the  present  century  a  farm- 
house.    Broadway  is  six  miles  from  the 
nearest    railway    station,    so    that    little 
change  has  been  wrought  in  the  old  vil- 
lage. Before  the  introduction  of  railways 
Famham   was  on   the  old  coach   route 
between  London,  Oxford  and  the  Welsh 
towns.     Since,    from    a    busy    posting^ 
centre,    boasting    three    or    four    well- 
patronised  inns,  the  town  has  degenerated 
into  a  mere  huddle  of  ancient  dwelling's. 
Some  years  ago  two  American  artists 
visited    Broadway    and    were    charmed 
with    its    Old-World    quaintness.      Mr. 
Millet  took  up  his  abode  in  Famham 
House,  and  Mr.  Abbey  there  produced 
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such  works  as  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer" 
and  "Sally  in  Our  AUey."  Sir  Laurence 
Alma-Tadema  was  another  inmate  of  the 
old  house,  and  William  Morris  and  Sir 
Edward  Bume- Jones  visited  the  old  place 
and  passed  a  night  together  in  the  ancient 
Coventry  tower  on  Broadway  hill,  in 
order  to  see  the  sun  rise  over  the  Cots- 
wolds. 

The  front  of  Famham  faces  the  village 
green.  It  is  the  first  house  attracting 
attention  when  one  enters  the  village 
from  the  vale  of  Evesham  side.  Its 
exterior  is  covered  with  great  vines  of 
jasmine  and  ivy,  and  a  magnificent 
climbing  yellow  rose  encircles  the  door- 
way. The  rear  has  four  gables  with  the 
entire  walls  covered  by  an  aged  grape- 
vine that  clings  to  the  upper  gables  and 
spreads  its  foliage  over  part  of  the  old 
stone  roof.  The  fireplace  in  the  drawing- 
room  is  eleven  feet  in  width.  The  ceiling 
is  in  black  oak  timbers,  and  the  doors 
throughout  the  house  are  low,  two- 
panelled  affairs  with  ancient  iron  latches 


and  drop  handles.  The  garden  is  the 
conventional  English  garden  with  box- 
wood edges.  It  has  been  painted  many 
times,  and  Sargeant  there  found  the 
inspiration  for  his  "Carnation  Lily,  Lily 
Rose." 

We  have  been  much  interested  in 
observing  to  what  extent  our  American 
newspapers  would  rise  to  the  opportu- 
nities and  the  necessities  of  the  war  in 
South  Africa.  Considering  the  intense 
interest  with  which  its  progress  has  been 
followed  by  the  American  people,  we  can 
hardly  say  that  our  journalism  has  in 
any  way  distinguished  itself.  As  we 
noted  in  our  last  number,  only  two 
American  correspondents  have  been  in 
the  field ;  and,  for  the  most  part,  even  the 
great  metropolitan  dailies  have  contented 
themselves  with  meagre  cablegrams,  sup- 
plementing them  by  excerpts  from  the 
English  newspapers  when  these  finally 
arrived  by  the  slow  process  of  the  mails. 
The  Tribune  of  this  city,  however,  had 
one  very  satisfactory  feature  in  the  shape 
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of  a  long  dispatch  each  day  from  its 
London  correspondent,  giving  a  full  and 
most  interesting  account  of  what  was 
going  on  and  what  was  being  said  in 
London,  which  place  was,  after  all,  in 
one  sense,  the  storm  centre  of  the  whole 
war.  The  Sun,  also,  performed  a  real 
service  to  its  readers  in  giving  each  day 
on  its  editorial  page  a  clear,  concise  and 
intelligent  summary  of  the  military  situa- 
tion, with  just  enough  comment  to  make 
the  whole  thing  plain  to  the  general 
reader.  On  the  whole,  however,  we 
think  that  our  leading  journals  are  less 
satisfactory  than  they  used  to  be,  and 
that  the  reports  they  give  of  important 
events  both  abroad  and  in  this  country 
are  poorer  every  year.  As.  newsgatherers, 
they  distinctly  show  a  lack  of  the  old- 
time  desire  to  get  not  only  the  news 
itself,  but  all  the  news.  Possibly  their 
sense  of  proportion  has  been  vitiated  by 
the  sacrifices  which  they  have  made  at 
the  altar  of  sensationalism;  for  some  of 
the  editors  no  longer  seem  to  know  the 
diflference  between  a  great  historical 
event  and  a  brawl  in  a  back  alley.  The 
way  they  garbled  the  Dreyfus  case,  for 
instance — ^but  we  commented  upon  that 
at  the  time. 

As  to  the  war  itself,  it  is  going  along 
in  about  the  way  that  it  might  have  been 
expected  to  do  under  the  conditions  that 
have  existed  since  it  began.  That  the 
English  in  the  end  would  win,  unless  the 
Boers  received  the  aid  of  foreign  inter- 
vention, has  always  been  a  mere  matter 
of  arithmetic ;  for  no  amount  of  skill  and 
no  amount  of  courage  will  ever  enable 
a  limited  number  of  men  with  limited 
resources  to  overcome  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  men  having  unlimited  resources, 
especially  when  the  superior  force  repre- 
sents good  fighting  material  Uke  the 
English.  How  long  the  aflfair  may  now 
go  on  is  utter  guess-work,  for  it  may 
equally  well  be  protracted  for  another 
year  or  terminate  in  a  sudden  peace. 
That  is  a  question  which  the  Boers  alone 
can  settle. 

Remembering,  as  we  must,  how  the 
English  called  us  on  Dewey  Day  "the 
most  excitable  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,"  we  cannot  help  referring  to  the 
absolutely  frantic  manner  in  which  Lon- 
don received  the  news  of  Cronje's  sur- 


render and  of  the  relief  of  Ladysmith. 
Now,  on  Dewey  Day  our  people  were 
indeed  profoundly  stirred,  but  their  exul- 
tation was  perfectly  self-restrained,  and 
was  due  not  so  much  to  the  fact  of  our 
victory  over  Spain  as  to  a  feeling  of 
pride  that  we  had  broken  the  bonds  of 
provincialism  and  isolation,  and  had 
stepped  forth  into  the  world's  arena  with 
new  inspiration,  with  new  duties,  and 
with  new  power.  Consequently,  there 
was  an  underlying  seriousness  in  all  the 
excitement  of  that  period,  and  no  one 
with  any  insight  could  fail  to  notice  it. 
When  Dewey  appeared  amid  the  millions 
who  massed  themselves  together  in  his 
honour,  he  was  everywhere  received  with 
hearty  cheers  and  with  demonstrations  of 
delight ;  but  neither  then  nor  at  any  other 
time  did  our  people  rush  howling  and 
bareheaded  through  the  streets  as  did 
the  Londoners  when  they  heard  that 
Field-Marshal  Lord  Roberts  with  fifty 
thousand  troops  had,  at  the  end  of  an 
entire  week,  compelled  the  surrender  of 
four  or  five  thousand  "undisciplined 
farmers,"  as  the  English  themselves  at 
one  time  were  fond  of  calling  them.  We 
do  not  think  that  Americans  will  hear 
much  more  from  England  about  our 
terrible  excitability — at  least,  not  just  at 
present. 

The  truth  is  that  England's  military 
prestige  cannot  possibly  be  won  back  by 
any  victories  that  she  may  gain  over  the 
South  African  Republics.  Even  if  every 
Boer  should  finally  be  hunted  down  and 
killed,  there  would  be  nothing  in  this  to 
show  England  to  be  worthy  of  her  old 
position  as  a  first-class  military  power. 
This  place  she  will  not  recover  until  her 
War  Office  shall  have  heen  thoroughly 
reorganised  in  a  thoroughly  modem  way, 
and  perhaps  not  until  she  has  success- 
fully faced  in  battle  one  of  the  greater 
Powers.  That  England  should  be  strong 
is  for  our  interest  as  well  as  for  her  own ; 
for  in  the  long  run  those  interests  are 
identical;  and  the  danger  is  that  the 
British  people  may  so  exaggerate  such 
successes  as  they  win  from  the  Boer 
Republics  as  to  make  the  blunders  and 
the  incapacity  which  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  war  seem  ancient 
history,  instead  of  grim  and  grisly  warn- 
ings whose  lessons  it  is  impossible  for 
Englishmen  to  learn  too  ^oon.^  _|^ 
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Persons    concerned    about    university 
education,  and  many  others  also  who  are 
simply    interested   in   a  good,   vigorous 
controversy,    have    been    enjoying    the 
development  of  an  affair  which  had  its 
origin    in  the  office  of  our  respectable 
contemporary,    the    Atlantic    Monthly, 
There  are  several  phases  to  this  affair. 
It  all  began  with  a  paper  by  President 
Eliot  of  Harvard  University,  which  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  published,  and  which 
pleaded  for  the  extension  of  Mr.  Eliot's 
pet    elective    system    to    the    secondary 
schools.     In  the  course  of  the  article  a 
number    of    statements    were    made    to 
which     Professor    West    of    Princeton 
University    objected,   and   the   Atlantic 
promptly  printed  what  Professor  West 
had  to  say.     Apparently  a  controversy 
had    now    been    started,    for    Professor 
West's  article  was  highly  controversial. 
Moreover,  President  Eliot  had  criticised 
the  Jesuit  colleges  in  rather  an  offensive 
way,   and   had   coupled   them   with   the 
Moslem    schools    in   his   description   of 
their   methods;   and   so  a  very  accom- 
plished   and    clear-thinking    Jesuit,    the 
Rev.  Father  Brosnahan,  sent  an  article 
to   the   Atlantic   with   the   intention   of 
replying  to  this  part  of  President  Eliot's 
remarks. 

Now  just  here  the  Atlantic  showed  a 
beautiful  editorial  shortsightedness  and 
general  hebetudinosity.  Having  pub- 
lished already  one  controversial  reply  to 
a  part  of  President  Eliot's  paper,  it  re- 
fused to  publish  another  reply  to  another 
part,  giving  the  somewhat  illogical  reason 
that  it  could  not  open  its  pages  to  contro- 
versy! That  is  to  say,  the  editor  lost 
the  chance  of  giving  to  his  readers  the 
pleasure  of  a  most  interesting  discussion 
carried  on  by  men  of  marked  ability,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  showed  an  apparent 
inconsistency. 

However,  Father  Brosnahan  has  had 
his  reply  printed  in  a  very  attractive 
pamphlet,  and  has  sent  it  all  over  the 
country,  so  that  for  the  last  month  or  so 
educators  have  everywhere  been  talking 
of  it.  And  well  they  may,  for  it  is  one 
of  the  neatest  bits  of  controversial  litera- 
ture that  we  have  seen  in  a  long,  long 
time.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  model  of 
courtesy   and    urbanity;   in   the   second 


place,  its  style  is  clear  as  crystal;  in  the 
third  place,  its  logic  is  faultless;  and, 
finally,  its  quotations,  illustrations  and 
turns  of  phrase  are  apt,  piquant  and 
singularly  effective.  It  does  not  repre- 
sent a  personal  controversy,  nor  does  it 
concern  itself  particularly  with  the  Jesuit 
educational  methods  as  such;  but  it  is, 
in  reality,  a  keenly  critical  and  thor- 
oughly practical  examination  of  Presi- 
dent Eliot's  theories  about  "electivism" 
— theories  which  have  made  Harvard 
into  a  curious  jumble  of  college  and 
university,  and  which  President  Eliot 
would  like  to  see  carried  down  into  the 
schools,  in  the  apparent  belief  that  babes 
and  sucklings  have  an  intuitive  and  pro- 
phetic power  of  determining  just  what 
is  going  to  be  best  for  them  in  all  their 
after  life. 

Some  of  the  touches  in  this  little 
monograph  are  delicious,  as  where  the 
author  says  with  the  most  urbane  and 
deferential  air  that  "it  would,  for  the 
sake  of  erudition,  interest  many  to  have 
President  Eliot  cite  or  at  least  give  refer- 
ences to  the  passages  of  the  Koran" 
which  would  justify  his  description  of 
the  "Moslem"  methods.  Again,  there  is 
much  neatness  in  the  paragraphs  which 
show  that  where  President  Eliot  in  his 
large  way  has  spoken  of  a  certain  system 
as  existing  unchanged  for  four  hundred 
years,  the  period  in  question,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  is  just  about  fifteen  years  in 
length.  Altogether,  we  have  not  in  a 
long  time  read  anything  which  compacts 
into  so  small  a  compass  so  much  dialectic 
skill,  so  much  crisp  and  convincing  argu- 
ment, and  so  much  educational  good 
sense.  We  hope  that  President  Eliot 
has  been  reading  this  over  very  thought- 
fully himself.  He  has  been  so  long  an 
autocrat  in  his  own  particular  microcosm 
as  apparently  to  make  him  somewhat 
careless  when  he  addresses  a  larger 
public.  In  this  case  he  has  certainly  been 
evolving  argumentative  material  out  of 
his  inner  consciousness,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  person  who  first  said  tant  pis  pour 
les  faits;  and  it  is  just  as  well  that  for 
once  in  a  way  he  should  have  been 
brought  up  with  a  good  round  turn.  As 
the  information  would  probably  never 
reach  him  from  Harvard  sources,  we 
may  gently  convey  to  him  the  informa- 
tion that  throughout^.^t^g^^t^^untry 
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professional  educators  and  men  and 
women  of  cultivation  generally  are  im- 
mensely amused  at  the  cleverness  with 
which  his  alleged  facts  and  his  iridescent 
theories  have  been  turned  into  a  joke. 
But  we  are  sorriest  of  all  for  the  Atlan- 
tic Monthly. 

The  London  Academy,  in  a  recent 
article  on  the  subject  of  the  fiction  of 
popular  magazines,  expresses  belief  that 
the  large  circulations  achieved  by  the 
principal  English  sixpenny  magazines 
are  the  fruit  of  a  most  resolute  and 
business-like  attempt  to  discover  and 
satisfy  the  popular  taste  in  monthly 
journalism.  The  conductors  of  these 
periodicals  began  their  task  absolutely 
unhampered  by  any  ideas  about  art  and 
the  ethics  of  art.  They  simply  trained 
their  ears  to  catch  the  least  vibration  of 
that  vox  populi,  which  for  them  was 
divine,  with  the  result  that,  after  the  for- 
mula for  a  truly  popular  magazine  was 
reached,  development  had  been  arrested, 
and  the  sixpenny  monthly  was  stereo- 
typed into  a  pattern,  the  chief  details  of 
which  can  be  predicted  with  exactitude 
from  month  to  month. 

We  shall  be  justified,  continues  the 
Academy,  in  believing  that  the  imagina- 
tive literature  now  printed  in  the  popular 
magazines  coincides  with  the  popular 
taste  as  precisely  as  the  limitations  of 
human  insight  and  ingenuity  will  permit. 
It  assumes,  of  course,  varied  forms ;  but 
we  are  concerned  only  with  the  most 
characteristic  form — ^that  which  is  to  be 
found  equally  in  each  magazine,  and 
which  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  speak 
the  final  word  of  editorial  cunning.  This 
form,  without  doubt,  is  the  connected 
series  of  short  stories,  of  five  or  six 
thousand  words  each,  in  which  the  same 
characters  pitted  against  a  succession  of 
criminals  or  adverse  fates  pass  again 
and  again  through  situations  thrillingly 
dangerous,  and  merge  at  length  into  the 
calm  security  of  ultimate  conquest.  It 
may  be  noted,  by  the  way,  that  such  a 
form  enables  the  reader  to  enjoy  the 
linked  excitements  of  a  serial  tale  without 
binding  him  to  peruse  every  instalment. 
Its  universal  adoption  is  a  striking  in- 
stance of  that  obsequious  pampering  of 
mental  laziness  and  apathy  which  marks 


all  the  most  successful  modem  journal- 
ism. Dr.  Conan  Doyle  invented  it,  or 
reinvented  it  to  present  uses.  The  late 
Grant  Allen  added  to  it  a  scientific 
subtlety  somewhat  beyond  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  sixpenny  public.  Mr.  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  has  not  disdained  to  modify 
it  to  his  own  ends.  But  the  typical  and 
indispensable  practiser  of  it  at  the 
moment  is  Mrs.  L.  T.  Meade.  The  name 
of  Mrs.  Meade,  who  began  by  writing 
books  for  children,  is  uttered  with  a 
special  reverence  in  those  places  where 
they  buy  and  sell  fiction.  She  is  ever 
prominent  in  the  contents  bills,  if  not  of 
one  magazine,  then  of  another.  She  has 
the  gift  of  fertility;  but  were  she  twice 
as  fertile,  she  could  not  easily  meet  the 
demand  for  her  stories.  With  no  genius 
except  a  natural  instinct  for  pleasing  the 
mass,  she  has  accepted  the  form  from 
other  hands,  and  shaped  it  to  such  a 
nicety  that  editors  exclaim  on  beholding 
her  work,  "This  is  it!"  And  they  gladly 
pay  her  six  hundred  guineas  for  a  series 
of  ten  tales. 

We  have  received  the  following  inter- 
esting letter  from  a  Washington  lady 
concerning  an  article  on  'fiiackeray, 
which  appeared  in  our  last  number : 

In  the  March  number  of  the  Bookman  there 
is  an  anecdote  of  Thackeray,  credited  to  Trol- 
lope  and  quoted  by  Melville,  that  I  fed  it  nec- 
essary to  reconstruct,  as  it  concerns  an  early 
friend  of  my  own,  to  whom  I  was  especially 
indebted  for  literary  opportunities  during  the 
winter  that  Thackeray  lectured  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Ticknor,  who  wrote  The  History  of 
Spanish  Literature,  was  a  man  of  refined  and 
retiring  tastes.  In  that  particular  winter  he 
had  been  urged  by  friends  to  open  his  drawing 
room  and  library  to  a  literary  reception  every 
Wednesday  evening — ^if  I  have  not  mistaken  the 
day.  For  the  first  time  one  might  go  to  his 
house  without  a  card.  It  was  to  such  a  recep- 
tion that  Thackeray  went.  The  subject  under 
discussion  was  not  Love,  but  the  proposed  Law 
of  International  Copyright  Several  persons 
spoke  with  heat  concerning  the  question,  and 
as  one  of  them  adroitly  changed  the  subject, 
Thackeray  struck  Ticknor  on  the  shoulder  and 
said :  "Let  it  alone ;  what  can  two  such  broken- 
nosed  old  fellows  as  you  and  I  do  about  it?" 

Your  readers  have  heard  of  the  game  of 
"Consequences."  Did  that  game  ever  distort 
facts  more  completely?  Mr.  Ticknor  was  not 
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a  popular  man  in  Boston.  He  was  supposed  to 
be  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  slavery  question — 
with  how  much  reason  those  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  read  his  delightful  Letters  can 
easily  ascertain.  Thackeray  had  a  broken  nose, 
but  we  never  heard  in  Boston  that  Mr.  Ticknor 
had.  It  was  popularly  supposed  that  this  in- 
cident occurred  at  Mr.  Thackeray's  first  visit 
to  Mr.  Ticknor,  but  as  he  was  before  he  left 
a  frequent  visitor,  it  must  have  been  when  they 
were  on  familiar  terms.  Mr.  Ticknor  certainly 
would  not  have  entered  on  intimate  intercourse 
with  a  person  who  could  address  a  stranger  in 
such  rude  wise.  Some  years  later — I  think 
just  after  the  close  of  our  Civil  War — Mr. 
Ticknor  was  in  London,  and  there  resumed 
his  friendly  intercourse  with  Thackeray. 

I  think  that  no  one  is  now  living  who  could 
be  pained  by  this  story.  The  students  of  Bos- 
ton and  its  neighbourhood  owed  a  great  deal  to 
Mr.  Ticknor  and  his  library.  It  was  not  neces- 
saxy  to  know  him  to  ask  a  favour  of  him.  One 
of  the  most  valuable  lessons  he  taught  me  was 
how  to  lend  books  freely  without  losing  them, 
and  my  library  has  in  consequence  been  free  to 
all  without  loss  for  half  a  century. 

It  was  to  his  daughter,  reared  under  his  in- 
fluence and  sharing  his  generous  purposes,  that 
the  United  States  owed  that  noble  institution 
called  "The  Society  for  Study  at  Home,"  imi- 
tated speedily  at  Chautauqua. 

Another  story  current  at  the  time  of  Thack- 
eray's first  visit  to  America,  and  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  true,  did  probably  originate  before 
the  two  men  became  intimate.  When  Thack- 
eray accepted  a  friend's  invitation  to  go  to  one 
of  the  Wednesday  evening's,  he  went  in  the 
secret  hope  of  seeing  Theodore  Parker.  Of 
course,  he  was  disappointed,  and  said  so  to  his 
friend  as  they  left.  "Oh,  no!"  was  the  reply, 
"you  would  never  meet  Parker  there."    "In- 


deed," retorted  Thackeray,  "I  thought  Ticknor 
saw  the  best  society !"  Those  who  knew  Bos- 
ton well  in  1856  will  take  the  joke  that  then 
convulsed  the  town.  I  once  had  the  pleasure 
of  telling  Thackeray  that  I  always  felt  sorry 
for  him  when  I  read  his  books,  as  I  thought 
him  very  unfortunate  in  his  experience  of 
women. 

"Why  so,"  he  asked. 

"Because,"  I  replied,  "if  you  ever  knew  good 
women,  they  must  have  been  fools  or  bright 
women — and  they  must  have  been  knaves,  other- 
wise you  would  certainly  have  given  us  one 
truly  bright  and  good  woman;"  but  this  per- 
emptory judgment  must  be  retracted  when  one 
reads  the  letters  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Brookfield. 

I  do  not  suppose,  however,  that  any  high- 
minded  woman  ever  closed  one  of  Thackeray's 
novels  without  feeling  that  he  had  wronged  her 
sex  and  lowered  the  womanly  ideal. 


There  has  been  of  late  years  a  very 
evident  tendency  toward  books  which 
treat  reminiscently  of  New  York,  and 
this  tendency  seems  at  the  present  time 
to  be  growing  so  much  stronger,  that, 
without  undue  optimism,  one  may  look 
forward  to  a  very  complete  literature  on 
the  subject.  Ehiring  the  past  twelve 
months  there  have  been  published  several 
important  books  of  this  kind ;  one  in  par- 
ticular, Mr.  Charles  Hemstreet's  Nooks 
and  Corners  of  Old  New  York,  which 
appeared  last  autumn  and  became  almost 
immediately,  by  virtue  of  the  vast  amount 
of  well-digested  and  well-arranged  ma- 
terial it  contained,  practically  indispen- 
sable. Another  book  which  the  New 
Yorker  may  read  with  much  interest  and 
profit,  Matthew  P.  Green's  recently  pub- 
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Hshed  Thirty  Years  in  New  York  Poli- 
tics, is  alluded  to  elsewhere  in  the  present 
number  of  The  Bookman.  It  is  the 
immensely  entertaining  record  of  men 
and  events  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  city's  affairs  since  the  close 
of  the  War  of  Secession.  The  New 
Metropolis,  a  subscription  book  brought 
out  early  in  January,  is  of  interest  chiefly 
on  account  of  the  many  quaint  prints 
and  maps  of  early  New  York  to  be  found 
between  its  covers. 

The  story  of  the  older  New  York 
differs  essentially  from  the  story  of  the 
older  London  and  of  the  older  Paris  in 
that  a  great  part  of  it  brings  in  the  per- 
sonal element.  The  London  of  Crom- 
well's time,  the  Paris  which  Frangois 
Villon  knew,  are  as  remote  from  the 
London  and  the  Paris  of  to-day  as  Baby- 
lon or  Thebes.  To  reconstruct  them  is 
the  work  of  the  archaeologian,  a  labour 
which  involves  the  poring  over  of  many 
old  maps  and  musty  documents  and  the 
reading  of  many  books.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  New  Yorker  of  even  the 
younger  generation  can  point  with  a  cer- 
tain element  of  personal  pride  to  what 
was  part  of  the  older  New  York ;  and  the 
experience  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Dayton, 
who  gave  us  The  Last  Days  of  Knicker- 
bocker Life,  or  of  Mr.  Haswell,  the 
author  of  Reminiscences  of  an  Octo- 
genarian in  the  City  of  New  York,  covers 
what  is  practically  the  whole  story  of  the 
city's  development  from  a  large  village 
to  a  great  cosmopolitan  metropolis.  And 
besides  this,  by  reason  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  New  York  has  swept  north- 
ward, there  is  added  a  certain  delightful 
uncertainty  as  to  the  future.  We  read 
with  huge  amusement  of  the  New  York- 
ers of  the  first  decade  of  the  century, 
who  urged  that  inferior  material  be  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  City  Hall  on 
the  ground  that  only  a  few  suburbanites 
would  ever  look  upon  the  edifice  from 
a  point  north  of  Chambers  Street.  Who 
will  venture  to  say  that  the  last  years  of 
the  twentieth  century  will  not  find  New 
York's  belles  displaying  their  puffed 
sleeves  and  crinolines  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fishkill  or  Pough- 
keepsie  ? 

It  is  this  personal  element  that  brings 
the  history  of  the  city  so  much  nearer  to 
the  New  Yorker  than  can  ever  be  the 


case  with  the  great  cities  of  the  Old 
World.  A  brief  newspaper  paragraph 
announcing  the  death  of  some  man  who 
in  former  days  played  a  part  in  municipal 
affairs,  the  tearing  down  of  an  old  wall 
or  structure,  will  spur  the  reminiscence 
of  every  citizen  who  knew  or  read  of  the 
man  or  the  edifice  at  a  time  when  they 
were  occupying  a  prominent  place  in  the 
city's  life.  This  reminiscent  spirit  is 
seen  at  its  best  in  the  old  Greenwich  vD- 
lager.  He  will  become  garrulous  and 
remain  so  for  hours  in  talking  of  the 
past  glory  of  that  quarter  of  crooked 
streets  and  (juaint  architecture.  His  face 
will  glow  with  a  light  of  precious  memo- 
ries as  he  tells  of  the  "stringing  up"  of 
negroes  to  the  Hudson  Street  lamp-posts 
during  the  draft  riots;  of  the  great 
rough-and-tumble  fight  between  John 
Morrissey  and  Bill  Poole  on  the  dock  at 
the  foot  of  West  Tenth  Street;  of  the 
old  wooden  pump  that  used  to  stand  at 
the  comer  of  Bleecker  and  Eleventh 
Streets;  or  of  the  famous  Bond  Street 
murder  case,  of  which  he  has  forgotten 
the  date  and  the  particulars. 

Some  time  after  Mr.  James  Lane 
Allen's  beautiful  work  of  fiction.  The 
Choir  InTAsible,  was  published  we  an- 
nounced that  he  was  engaged  on  a  new 
novel  to  be  entitled  The  Mettle  of  the 
Pasture — ^a  vigorous  title  of  Shakespear- 
ean suggestion  for  a  work  treating  of  the 
yeomen  of  old  England  who  had  planted 
their  sturdy  roots  in  Kentuckian  soil. 
But  while  engaged  on  this  novel  Mr. 
Allen  was  attracted  to  a  subject  that  had 
long  lain  in  his  mind,  and  which  now 
returned  to  him  with  an  insistence  that 
was  not  to  be  resisted.  The  dream  of 
those  embued  with  high  intellectual  and 
religious  ideals  in  Kentucky  was  to  plant 
a  university  in  the  State.  This  dream 
was  at  length  realised  in  the  Transyl- 
vania University,  only  to  be  destroyed 
and  to  pass  away  forever  through  the 
internecine  strife  of  religious  sectarian- 
ism. Mr.  Allen  as  a  young  man  himself 
entered  the  university  and  was  a  partici- 
pant in  its  tragic  career.  These  condi- 
tions form  the  background  and  produce 
the  characters  which  figure  in  his  new 
tale  to  be  published  shortly  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company.  It  is  entitled  The 
Reign  of  Lazv,  or  a  Story  of  the  Ken- 
tucky  Hempnelds^^^Jh^^^^f  the  book 
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and  the  religious  crisis  through  which 
David,  its  hero,  passes  are  indicated  in 
the  title,  but  David  has  a  passionate  love 
story  as  well,  which  plays  an  important 
|>art  in  the  development  of  his  character. 
One  critic  who  has  read  the  story  de- 
clares it  to  contain  by  far  the  finest  and 
noblest  work  Mr.  Allen  has  yet  done, 
and  no  whit  deficient  in  that  beauty  of 
human  passion  and  interest  which  char- 
acterises his  former  work,  and  which 
has  given  him  an  accredited  place  with 
the  foremost  living  authors. 

The  late  Mr.  Richard  Hovey,  the  most 
pretentious  of  whose  works  is  reviewed 
in  another  part  of  our  magazine,  was,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  serious  of  recent 
American  poets.  His  personality  and  his 
verse  harmonised  quite  perfectly.  Of 
pow^erful  frame,  a  striking  and  interest- 
ing figure,  one  who  radiated  energy  and 
who  was  unconventional  to  a  degree  that 
led  him  to  be  regarded,  perhaps  not  quite 
unjustly,  as  something  of  a  poseur,  his 


poetry  was  written  first  of  all  with 
strength,  with  a  persuasive  masculinity 
of  phrase  and  thought,  and  at  times  with 
a  certain  lawlessness  and  freedom  from 
convention  that  often  gave  to  it  an  added 
charm.  His  early  death  is  a  distinct  mis- 
fortune to  American  literature ;  for,  dying 
as  he  did  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five, 
he  may  be  said  to  have  ended  his  life- 
work  just  as  he  had  reached  the  thresh- 
old of  serious  achievement.  He  was  the 
one  member  of  the  so-called  "Canadian 
school"  of  poets  who  possessed  some- 
thing more  than  cleverness  and  senti- 
ment, and  who  suggested  at  least  in  some 
of  the  things  he  wrote  the  glow  and  fire 
of  real  genius. 

In  an  editorial  entitled  "Mr.  Choate 
Becomes  Fantastic"  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun  of  March  the  fifth  had  con- 
siderable to  say  concerning  an  address 
which  our  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James  delivered  at  the  dinner  of  the 
Authors'  Qub.    The  editorial  character- 
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ised  as  interesting  and  surprising  many 
of  Mr.  Choate's  remarks  about  authors 
and  the  reading  public,  but,  above  all,  it 
found  curious  his  selection  of  Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  De  Foe's  Robinson 
Crusoe,  Cervantes's  Don  Quixote  and 
Izaak  Walton's  The  Compleat  Angler  as 
being  "the  most  famous  books"  handed 
down  to  the  present  generation.  What 
did  Mr.  Choate  mean  by  "the  most  fa- 
mous books"  ?  queried  the  Evening  Sun; 
and  then  supplied  its  own  definition,  that 
a  famous  book  is  one  which  everybody  is 
supposed  to  have  read,  which  most  per- 
sons have  not  read  and  which  few  have 
read  twice. 


Now  with  much  that  is  said  in  this 
editorial  we  very  emphatically  agree.  It 
is  quite  true  that  "to  hear  some  people 
talk  you  would  imagine  that  all  self- 
respecting  'Anglo-Saxons'  began  the  day 
by  reading  a  scene  out  of  one  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  and  wound  up  the  day  with 


Milton,"  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
acquaintance  of  the  average  well-educated 
man  and  woman  with  these  glories  of 
our  literature  is  something  which  fades 
more  and  more  into  the  distance  as  the 
days  go  by.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
do  not  for  one  moment  believe  that  the 
general  ignorance  and  apathy  concerning 
the  four  books  mentioned  by  Mr.  Choate 
is  an3rthing  like  so  dense  as  the  Evening 
Sun  would  have  us  think.  In  the  first 
place,  we  disagree  absolutely  with  the 
editorial's  remark  that  it  is  the  religious 
public  which  knows  about  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  We  think,  on  the  contrary, 
that  at  the  present  day  the  place  of  the 
Bedford  tinker  is  with  the  good  Dumas 
and  Eugene  Sue  as  a  great  amuser,  and 
that  to  readers  of  a  certain  age  the  narra- 
tive of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  has  all  the 
contrivances  .of  stirring  fiction,  while 
Great  Heart  is  a  sort  of  spiritualised 
Count  of  Monte  Cristo,  possessing  all  of 
that  worthy's  omnipotence  and  omnis- 
cience.   As  to  Don  Quixote,  we  believe 
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that  almost  every  educated  Englishman 
and  American  has  read  as  far  as  the 
chapter  which  deals  with  the  adventures 
of  the  knight  of  La  Mancha  in  the  inn 
which  he  took  to  be  a  castle,  but  that 
very  few  have  ever  gone  much  beyond; 
we  will  not  believe  that  any  weak  modem 
equivalent  has  in  the  boyish  heart  taken 
the  place  of  Robinson  Crusoe;  and  we 
are  certain  that  so  long  as  bait  and  fish- 
ing tackle  exist  the  cult  of  Izaak  Walton 
will  last. 


In  connection  with  Walton,  our  atten- 
tion is  called  to  a  very  quaint  little  edition 
of  The  Compleat  Angler  which  has 
recently  come  from  the  Ox- 
ford University  Press.  This 
book  is  two  inches  in  height 
by  one  and  three-quarter 
inches  in  breadth,  and  with 
a  thickness  of  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  contains  over 
six  hundred  pages.  There 
have  been,  of  course,  a 
great  many  smaller  books,  but 
we  recollect  none  of  sim- 
ilar size  which  can  so  con- 
veniently and  comfortably  be 
read  with  the  naked  eye.  We 
herewith  reproduce  a  fac-simile 
of  the  fly-leaf  in  Walton's 
prayer-book,  which  contains 
the  epitaph  which  he  wrote 
for  his  second  wife.  This 
fac-simile  was  recently  issued 
by  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum. 

The  epitaph  should  be  read 
as  follows: 


Here  lyeth  buried  soe  much  as  could 

dye  of  Ann,  the  wife  of  Izaak  Walton, 

who  was 

A  woman  of  remarkable  prudence, 

and 

of  the  primitive  pietie. 

Her  greate  and  general!  knowledg 

being  adorn'd  with  such  trew  humillitie, 

and  blest  with  soe  much  Christian 

meckeness,  as  made  her  worthy  of 

a  more  memorable  monument. 

She  dyed 

(Alas!  Alas!  that  she  is  ded) 

Aprill  17:  1662. 

•( 

In  view  of  the  admirable  Life  of  John 
Donne,  which  was  recently  published 
from  the  pen  of  Edmund  Gosse,  Izaak 
Walton's  admirable  eulogy  of  the  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's  must  not  be  forgotten.  In 
the  introduction  of  his  book  Mr.  Gosse 
conceded  that  this  eulogy  must  be  the 
basis  of  any  literature  dealing  with 
Donne;  and  further  said  that  if  it  is 
lacking  as  a  ^'compendium  of  dry  con- 
secutive facts,"  it  is,  as  a  general  irn- 
pression,  as  faithful  as  it  is  beautiful,  in 
the  words  of  an  unpublished  poem  by 
Andrew  Lang,  which  Mr.  Gosse  quotes. 

Old  Izaak's  phrase 
That  glows  with  energy  of  praise 
Old  Izaak's  ambling  un-pretence 
That  flames  with  untaught  eloquence. 
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Last  of  the  Seers,  and  rarest,  and  most  gracious. 

Are  the  eyes  dim  that  saw  so  subtly  true  ? 
Or  is  their  vision  vaster  and  most  spacious. 

Piercing  to  truths  and  beauties  strange  and  new  ? 
Master  of  speech,  doth  silence  now  surround  thee. 

Are  the  lips  mute  that  spoke  so  full  and  clear? 
Or  have  the  suave-voiced  Sages,  greeting,  crowned  thee 

Their  laurelled  peer? 

Who  shall  declare?    This  know  we,  and  this  only. 

His  vibrant  voice  we  shall  not  hear  again 
Soaring  like  mighty  music,  sad  and  lonely. 

High  o'er  our  vulgar  broils  and  babblings  vain — 
Silent  in  pulseless  peace  the  poet  slumbers 

Who  spoke  such  lovely  things  as  few  have  sung. 
And  taught  to  move,  in  amplest,  loftiest  numbers. 

Our  English  tongue. 

Beauty's  high  priest,  he  saw  his  Goddess  lurking 

Where  common  eyes  passed  ignorantly  by ; 
He  traced  her  touch  in  Nature's  tiniest  working. 

In  Art  proclaimed  her  sole  supremacy; 
In  Life  he  longed  to  see  her  worship  regnant, 

Thoughts  fair  and  free  and  manners  fine  and  fit  ; 
He  plead  her  cause  in  paradoxes  pregnant 

And  exquisite. 

Mourn  by  hfs  bier  whatever  earth  holds  of  fairest — 
Birds  of  the  air — ^he  loved  your  burnished  wings, 

Flowers  of  the  field,  the  humblest  and  the  rarest, 
Shells  of  the  sea — ^he  read  your  murmurings ; 

Streams,  lakes,  and  moorlands,  Down,  and  Fell,  and  Grampian, 
"The  Springs  of  Wandle"  and  "The  Banks  of  Tay," 

Mourn,  for  your  faithful  friend  and  fearless  champion 

Hath  passed  away. 

Weep,  Venice,  for  your  lost,  your  life-long  lover. 

From  Chioggia  to  Torcello's  lone  lagoon — 
Let  clouds  your  radiant  Alpine  rampart  cover 

And  mists  of  mourning  veil  your  jewelled  noon. 
What  brightest  lustre  of  the  name  Venetian 

Hath  not  his  magic  made  more  lustrous  yet  ? 
Answer,  Carpaccio,  Giambellini,  Titian 

And  Tintoret! 

Last  of  the  Seers,  thy  doctrine  and  thy  presage 

Were  too  austere  to  fascinate  the  throng; 
Our  wiser  sons  shall  read  and  say,  "His  message 

Was  beautifully  right  and  nobly  wrong." 
On  rushing  wings  the  Future  comes  to  meet  thee. 

Till — who  can  say? — in  larger,  calmer  years, 
A  lovelier  England  may  make  haste  to  gfreet  thee 

First  of  her  Seers. 
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Very  recently  a  breezy  Western  states- 
man gave  out  unsolicited  the  interesting 
information  that  he  had  decided  to  write 
a  novel.  When  asked  if  he  had  in  mind 
any  definite  theme,  he  replied  that  he 
guessed  that  the  book  would  treat  of 
political  life.  Thereupon  the  newspaper 
paragrapher  waxed  exceedingly  merry  at 
his  expense  and  the  daily  reader  snick- 
ered and  mentally  added  the  statesman 
in  question  to  the  already  long  list  of 
jokes  which  arise  out  of  the  political  in- 
congruities of  the  West — the  Boy  Orators 
and  the  Sockless  ones.  We  wish  stoutly 
to  maintain  our  possession  of  a  sense  of 
the  humorous  and  our  appreciation  of 
the  little  ironies  of  life.  We  acknowledge 
that  we  are  not  building  any  high  hopes 
in  regard  to  this  promised  literary  effort, 
and  will  cheerfully  leave  to  the  press  of 
Xenia,  Ohio,  Joliet,  Illinois,  and  Maple- 
ton,  North  Dakota,  the  task  of  heralding 
it  as  the  Great  American  novel ;  but  be- 
yond this  we  must  profess  ourselves 
totally  unable  to  appreciate  the  humour 
which  is  provoked  by  the  mere  sugges- 
tions of  politics  as  a  theme  for  literary 
treatment;  also  the  whole  incident  is  so 
very  significant.  The  manner  in  which 
the  machinery  of  politics  has  been  ig- 
nored in  the  attempts  of  fiction  to  portray 
American  life  as  it  is,  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  curious  anomalies  of  our  na- 
tional literature. 

To  measure  with  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy the  reasons  for  this  neglect  of  a 
subject  which,  above  all  others,  would 
seem  to  be  vitally  linked  with  the  very 
fibres  of  American  life,  one  can  get  noth- 
ing very  convincing  from  merely  looking 
at  the  conditions  which  prevail  to-day; 
one  must  go  back  and  look  into  the  liter- 
ary tastes  which  prevailed  during  the 
first  half  of  the  century  and  the  years 
which  immediately  preceded  and  imme- 
diately followed  the  War  of  Secession. 
If  we  except  a  few  of  the  great  names — 
Poe,  Hawthorne,  Irving,  Cooper  and 
their  peers — one  may  say  without  being 
in  the  least  unpatriotic  that  the  general 
tendency  of  our  literature  was  to  be  de- 
cried rather  than  applauded.  The  school 
of  which  N.  P.  Willis  in  his  day  was  so 
striking  a  type  was  one  which  threatened 
seriously  to  retard  the  scheme  of  evolution 
which  one  may  say  now  with  consider- 


able confidence  will  ultimately  give  us 
a  great  national  literature.  The  fiction 
which  was  so  popular  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  was  utterly  bad  in  that  it 
preached  false  ideals  and  a  certain  false 
gentility.  It  was  written  in  response  to 
a  demand;  on  the  other  hand,  it  did  a 
great  deal  toward  fostering  this  demand 
and  fettering  alike  the  writer  and  the 
reader. 

Probably  there  is  no  book  which  better 
represents  this  type  than  Mrs.  Augusta  J. 
Evans  Wilson's  St.  Elmo.  Its  hero  was 
certainly  the  prize  stock  hero  of  his  time, 
the  real  and  indisputable  ancestor  of  the 
Richard  Harding  Davis  hero  when  that 
writer  is  at  his  worst.  Taken  apart,  St. 
Elmo  Murray  was  rather  a  flabby  sort  of 
poor  creature,  but  when  standing  in  full 
make-up  under  the  glare  of  the  lime- 
light he  was  a  positive  triumph  of  sar- 
donic insouciance.  What  dreadful  oaths 
he  swore  and  how  amazingly  genteelly  he 
swore  them !  What  a  tremendous  amount 
of  rag-bag  information  the  fellow  had  at 
his  fingers'  ends!  The  most  common- 
place remark  apropos  of  the  most  trivial 
incident  of  every-day  life,  and,  presto,  he 
was  off,  scampering  through  Egyptian 
mythology,  playing  ducks  and  drakes 
with  the  legends  of  the  Scandinavian 
Eddas,  bawling  his  Promethean  "Ai!** 
over  very  un-Promethean  wo6s.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  there  was  very  much 
harm  in  the  acceptance  by  the  millions  of 
readers  of  the  high-school  type  of  this 
twaddle  as  real  scholarship.  Very  likely 
there  were  some  who  were  in  a  measure 
benefited  and  refined  by  reading  all  this 
ill-digested  information.  Only,  the  whole 
thing  served  to  obscure  for  a  time  from 
American  writers  and  the  American 
reading  public  the  real  field  of  literary 
labour. 

To  point  out  how  distinctively  character- 
istic of  American  literature  alone  is  the 
neglect  of  the  politician  as  literary  mate- 
rial, it  is  not  necessary  pedantically  to 
go  back  to  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  ; 
one  need  only  look  to  French  and  English 
fiction  in  the  present  century.  Take  the 
names  which  come  most  readily  to  the 
mind — Dickens  and  Thackeray  and  Bul- 
wer  Lytton  and  Balzac  and  Victor  Hugo. 
Eliminate  from  the  Comedie  Humaine 
the  politician  and  the  business  and  chican- 
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ery  of  politics,  and  how  inadequate  and 
incomplete  the  whole  structure  would 
seem !  Take  from  Little  Dorrit  the  Tite- 
Bamacles,  or  from  Oliver  Twist  Police 
Justice  Fang,  or  from  The  Pickwick 
Papers  the  election  scenes,  and  Dickens 
would  not  be  what  he  is.  What  lover  of 
Thackeray  would  be  content  to  give  up 
the  contest  between  Sir  Barnes  Newcome 
and  his  uncle,  and  the  figure  of  the  sturdy 
old  colonel  brandishing  his  stick  and  cry- 
ing for  "fair  play"  before  the  hostelry  of 
the  King's  Arms? 

A  book  was  recently  published  which 
bears  forcibly  on  the  subject  of  the  pres- 
ent article.  It  is  called  Thirty  Years  in 
New  York  Politics,  and  was  written  by 
Matthew  P.  Breen,  a  former  member  of 
the  legislature.  It  is  from  a  literary 
standpoint  in  many  respects  disappoint- 
ing. The  reader  will  find  in  it  neither 
style  nor  form.  It  cannot  boast  even  good 
type  or  good  paper  or  good  binding ;  and 
yet  it  is  a  book  which  if  once  taken  up 
by  the  New  Yorker  who  has  any  interest 
in  his  city  and  its  complex  history 
should  be  read  from  cover  to  cover.  That 
the  author  realised  to  the  slightest  degree 
the;  remarkable  dramatic  material  con- 
tained in  these  pages  is  very  much  to  be 
doubted.  And  yet  this  story  of  the  men 
and  events  connected  with  the  political 
administration  of  New  York  City  since 
the  close  of  the  War  of  Secession  con- 
tains dramatic  elements  for  a  series  of 
novels  which,  one  may  say  without  the 
slightest  exaggeration,  might  be  made  to 
surpass  anything  which  Balzac  gave  us 
in  his  Scenes  from  Political  Life,  Where 
is  the  romancer  who  would  dare  to  build 
out  of  sheer  imagination  anything  to 
compare  with  the  tremendous  complica- 
tions of  the  Tweed  ring,  the  trials  of  the 
arch  boss  and  his  escape,  his  concealment 
in  the  woods  near  Weehawken,  his  flight 
to  Spain  and  his  final  capture.  Take  as 
the  basis  for  fiction  a  few  of  the  charac- 
ters which  figure  in  these  pages — ^John 
Morrissey,  Harry  Genet,  Oakey  Hall, 
Peter  B.  Sweeny,  "Slippery  Dick"  Con- 
nolly, the  Judges  Barnard  and  Cardozo. 
What  romance  of  human  invention  could 
be  more  complete  than  that  of  which  the 
greater  part  was  played  out  in  the  house 


in  West  Twenty-third  Street,  where 
Josephine  Mansfield  received  Fisk  and 
Stokes?  And  yet  of  the  books  which 
have  in  recent  years  enjoyed  wide  popu- 
larity, we  can  recall  but  one,  Mr.  Ford's 
The  Honourable  Peter  Stirling,  which 
has  made  use  of  this  side  of  American 
life.  By  virtue  of  this  zlone,The Honour- 
able Peter  Stirling,  which,  judged  purely 
as  a  literary  production,  is  mediocre, 
which  is  very  long-winded,  which  is  in 
parts  rather  vapid  and  meaningless,  rises 
to  the  dignity  of  being  almost  a  great 
novel. 

It  is  related  of  ex-Mayor  Gilroy  that 
he  read  Peter  Stirling  during  an  ocean 
voyage  from  England  to  this  country, 
and  that  after  his  arrival,  when  seated 
among  his  friends  one  evening,  he  took 
up  the  book  and  pointed  with  his  finger 
to  the  diflFerent  parts  which  treated  of 
politics,  emphasising  the  gesture  with 
the  forcible  and  eloquent  words,  "Isn't  it 
all  damn  so  ?"  Than  this  Mr.  Ford  could 
ask  no  higher  praise.  Another  very  typi- 
cal case  is  that  of  a  former  New  Jersey 
county  clerk,  who  confesses  that  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years  he  has  been 
reading  The  Honourable  Peter  Stirling 
through  on  an  average  of  once  every 
three  months.  He  has  been  a  lifelong 
politician.  The  primary  is  his  workshop. 
The  devices,  the  trickeries,  the  stratagems 
of  politics,  are  to  him  the  tarts  of  the 
pastry  cook,  only  in  this  case  they  have 
in  nowise  lost  their  crispness  and  flavour. 
He  is  not  a  bookish  man,  and  lighter 
fiction  does  not  appeal  to  him.  A  man 
on  the  high  road  to  fifty  cannot  forever 
be  snivelling  over  the  woes  of  Rudolph 
and  the  lamentations  of  Regina;  he  is 
one  of  a  class  seriously  to  be  reckoned 
with ;  and  to  one  who  has  a  sturdy  belief 
in  the  future  of  American  literature  his 
simple  but  eloquent  preference  for  a  book 
which  commands  attention  only  as  strik- 
ing into  a  very  vital  phase  of  life  which 
has  hitherto  been  deemed  beneath  literary 
treatment  is  infinitely  more  significant 
than  the  applause  of  high-school  senti- 
mentalists or  the  cackling  of  the  "Culture 
Clubs." 

Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice. 
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NEIL    MUNRO 


A  few  years  ago  I  happened  to  read 
a  story  in  Blackwood's  which  impressed 
me  at  the  time  as  having  been  written  by 
one  who  had  the  unmistakable  touch  of 
genius.  I  do  not  remember  the  title 
now,  but  it  was  soon  followed  by  others 
from  the  same  hand,  and  the  next  thing 
I  heard  was  that  they  had  been  published 
in  book  form,  and  that  such  authoritative 


NEIL   MUNRO. 

critics  as  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley  and  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang  were  prophesying  great 
things  of  the  author.  The  book  was  The 
Lost  Pibroch  and  Other  Sheiling  Stories, 
and  the  author  was  Mr.  Neil  Munro. 
''In  The  Lost  Pibroch/'  Mr.  Lang  wrote, 
"we  meet  genius  as  obvious  and  undeni- 
able as  that  of  Mr.  Kipling.  Mr.  Munro's 
powers  are  directed  to  old  Highland  life, 
and  he  does  what  genius  alone  can  do — 
he  makes  it  live  again  and  makes  our 
imagination  share  its  life — his  knowledge 
being  copious,  original,  at  first  hand." 
With  his  second  book,  John  Splendid, 
which  ran  serially  in  this  magazine,  Mr. 
Munro  essaved  a  more  ambitious  achieve- 


ment in  the  long  prose  narrative  of  fic- 
tion; and  a  notable  achievement  it  was, 
although  it  remained  for  his  third  book, 
Gilian  the  Dreamer,  recently  published, 
to  fix  his  literary  reputation  as  a  novelist 
of  original  imagination  and  rare  distinc- 
tion. Gilian  the  Dreamer  goes  far  to 
confirm  the  assurance  of  his  early  ad- 
mirers that  the  author  will  take  a  high 
and  permanent  place  in  the  literature  of 
Scottish  romance.  No  living  writer  has 
shown  a  clearer  claim  to  the  succession 
of  Scott  and  Stevenson. 

Mr.  Munro  is  a  Highlander  of  the 
Highlanders,  and  was  bom  thirty-five 
years  ago  in  the  quaint  old  burgh  of 
Inverary,  the  Inneraora  of  the  novds.  A 
few  of  the  Munros  who  had  fared  forth 
from  Rosshire  to  fight  with  Gustavus 
Adolphus  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  re- 
turned to  Scotland  and  planted  their 
homes  in  Inverary.  Here  they  have 
flourished  for  nearly  two  centuries,  until 
the  Munros,  and  not  the  Campbells,  are 
the  majority  in  the  capital  of  the  latter. 
On  the  maternal  side  his  Highland  roots 
go  still  deeper  into  history,  for  his 
mother  was  a  MacArthur,  and  the  Mac- 
Arthurs  owned  land  on  the  sides  of 
Loch  Arve  in  Argyllshire  for  over  four 
hundred  years.  Lying  between  Loch 
Arve  and  Inverary  is  the  farm  of  Lady- 
field,  which  in  the  days  of  the  Paymaster 
(the  first  title  chosen  for  Gilian  was  The 
Paymaster's  Boy)  was  held  for  him  by 
the  novelist's  maternal  grandfather  and 
grandmother,  who  was  once  "the  hand- 
somest woman  in  the  room  at  the  wed- 
ding in  Kames."  In  his  cordial  reception 
of  me  when  I  visited  him  a  few  weeks 
ago,  Mr.  Munro  playfully  apologised  for 
meeting  me  in  the  base  breeks  (trousers) 
of  the  Lowlander,  and  not,  as  the  occasion 
demanded,  in  the  kilt  of  Clan  Artair — 
the  Clan  Artair  or  MacArthur  being  the 
family  tartan. 

Listening  to  the  story  of  Mr.  Munro's 
early  life,  you  perceive  that  many  per- 
sonal recollections  have  entered  into  the 
making  of  young  Gilian's  boyhood.  Like 
Gilian,  he  learned  less  in  the  parish 
school  than  he  did  from  the  books  which 
he  borrowed  from  Marget  Maclean.  The 
shop  itself  has  changed  hands,  since  in 
his  boyhood  it  us^jtit^b  iM^Ofonibined 
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post-office  and  circulating  library,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  novel.  Like  Gilian,  too, 
his  creator  had  a  passion  for  reading, 
and  read  everything  he  could  get  hold 
of,  and  his  choice  at  the  library  was 
largely  governed  by  Miss  Maclean,  whose 
rule  was  supreme.  And  ever  he  wan- 
dered about  the  country,  roving  the 
woods,  fishing  and  swimming  and  en- 
gaging in  boyish  adventures  which  fired 
his  fervid  imagination  and  quickened  his 
sight  to  the  beauties  of  nature  in  the  hills 
and  streams  and  valleys  of  the  land  of 
brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood. 

When  schooldays  were  over  he  en- 
tered a  lawyer's  office  in  Inverary,  and 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  began  to  write 
poems  and  essays  for  the  local  news- 
papers. Law,  however,  had  no  charms 
for  him,  and  at  twenty-one  he  went  to 
Glasgow  and  made  a  happier  choice  of 
journalism  instead.  Journalism  to  him, 
however,  has  been  but  the  readiest  road 
to  the  gratification  of  literary  aspirations, 
and  he  found  time  amidst  the  pressure 
of  newspaper  work  to  nurse  his  inclina- 
tion toward  literature,  which  at  length 
saw  fruition  in  the  publication  of  his 
first  story,  "The  Secret  of  the  Heather 
Ale,"  in  the  Speaker,  Then  followed 
quickly  another  story  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  National  Observer,  and  Mr. 
Henley,  at  that  time  the  editor,  wrote 
Mr.  Munro  a  very  gratifying  and  en- 
couraging letter.  Another  story  was 
forwarded  to  Blackwood's,  which  marked 
an  important  date  in  his  career.  This 
story  was  returned  by  Mr.  Blackwood, 
but  with  an  accompanying  letter  of  dis- 
criminating criticism  and  an  invitation 
to  submit  more  of  his  work.  When  Mr. 
Blackwood  received  the  second  story,  he 
accepted  it  at  once  and  wrote  to  Mr. 
Munro:  "Can  you  make  a  book  of  such 
stories?  If  so,  send  them  and  I  will 
publish  them."  The  Lost  Pibroch,  Mr. 
Munro's  first  book,  was  the  result. 
Shortly  afterward  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion on  the  Glasgow  Evening  News, 
although  he  continues  to  be  a  regular 
contributor  to  its  columns,  and  devoted 
more  time  to  the  literary  pursuit  on 
which  he  was  now  fully  bent.  In  1898 
his  John  Splendid  appeared  as  a  serial  in 
Blackwood's  and  in  The  Bookman,  and 
last  year  Gilian  the  Dreamer  ran  in  the 
pages  of  Good  Words  and  the  Church- 
man.   About  three  years  ago  he  removed 


from  the  murky  city  with  his  family  to 
a  snug,  old-fashioned  house  in  the  open 
country  some  six  miles  southward. 

Mr.  Munro's  work  has  aroused  the 
liveliest  interest  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  wherever  a  Highlander  might 
chance  to  be.  When  Gilian  the  Dreamer 
was  appearing  from  month  to  month  in 
Good  Words  he  received  a  number  of 
letters  from  persons  who  were  contem- 
poraries of  the  men  and  women  referred 
to  in  the  story,  saying  that  they  could  not 
help  telling  him  that  he  had  succeeded 
wonderfully  in  drawing  characters  that 
he  had  never  actually  met.  Some  of  his 
correspondents  seemed  surprised  when 
they  read  about  certain  fictitious  inci- 
dents which  he  had  associated  with  these 
personages.  "I  remember  in  particular," 
he  says,  "one  letter  I  received  from  a 
contemporary  of  Miss  Mary,  who  pro- 
tested in  all  seriousness  that  something 
or  other  which  I  had  mentioned  about 
her  could  not  be  possible."  Miss  Mary, 
as  well  as  her  brothers,  actually  existed, 
but  the  heroine.  Nan  Turner,  is  purely 
an  imaginary  character.  On  a  tombstone 
in  the  graveyard  at  Inverary  you  may 
still  read:  "To  the  memory  of  Captain 
John  Campbell,  Paymaster  of  the  46th 
Foot,  died  17th  April,  1859,  and  his 
brothers,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Campbell, 
C.B.,  who  commanded  the  Royal  Scots 
at  the  battles  of  Salamanca,  Vittoria  and 
Waterloo,  died  at  Inverary,  5th  Febru- 
ary, 1833 ;  Major-General  Dugald  Camp- 
bell, of  the  46th  Foot,  and  subsequently 
of  the  3d  West  Indian  Regiment,  who 
died  in  1824."  Another  is  erected  to  the 
memory  of  "Major-General  Charles 
Turner,  C.B.,  son  of  Donald  Turner,  late 
portioner  in  Drimlee,  Governor  of  Sierra 
Leone,  died  there  in  1826,  aged  52 
years."  And  yet  another  stone  bears  a 
name  that  will  be  recognised  by  the  read- 
ers of  Gilian:  "William  Spencer,  citizen 
of  London."  Maam  House  stands  as  in 
the  novel,  "hemmed  in  by  gaunt  hills," 
and  the  Jean,  too,  is  the  Inverary  smack 
Mary  Jean, 

Mr.  Munro  is  still,  as  in  his  boyhood, 
a  great  lover  of  books;  and  since  those 
early  days  when  he  contracted  the  pas- 
sion he  has  won  the  warm  friendship  of 
many  of  the  authors.  His  literary  work 
is  done  when  the  mood  is  on  him,  but 
journalism  helps  to  fill  up  the  idle  hours. 
"I  find  that  journalifiBidi^y  t3©^0^hole- 
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some  thing,"  he  says,  "a  fine  tonic  for 
a  man  who  is  writing  literature.  It  pre- 
vents him  from  becoming  morbid 
through  being  too  much  in  the  company 
of  his  own  imagination."  About  his 
future  work  he  is  rather  reticent,  more 
from  an  innate  modesty  than  from  un- 
willingness to  speak  about  it.  He  has 
two  novels  in  view,  one  of  them  still 
lingering  about  Inverary.  In  his  den 
there  hangs  a  photograph  of  Dunderave 
Castle,  a  ruined  fortress  of  the  Mac- 
naughtons,  which  stands  in  the  Loch 
Fyne  country.  Around  this  old  tower 
Mr.  Munro  is  weaving  a  romance  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  No  one  will  know 
the  title,  although  he  says  he  thinks  he 
has  got  a  good  one  for  it,  until  the  story 


is  finished;  for  Mr.  Munro,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  a  Highlander.  Yet 
superstition  in  this  case  is  more  a  whim 
with  him,  for  he  is  a  memb«-  of  the 
Glasgow  Thirteen  Club.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Ballad  Club  and  the  Art 
Club  of  Glasgow. 

Mr.  Munro  wisely  prefers  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  country  to  the  excitement  of 
the  town.  Notwithstanding  frequent 
offers  from  London — ^"a  dreadful  place," 
he  says,  "I  see  sometimes  in  nightmares" 
— ^nothing  will  tempt  him  thither.  "There 
is  only  one  place  in  the  worid  worth 
living  in,  and  that  is  the  west  of  Scot- 
land, which  statement  I  am  prepared  to 
prove  with  sword,  dirk  or  pistol!" 

James  MacArthur. 
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CHARM 

Charm,  like  the  fragrance  of  some  wondrous  wine, 
All  may  enjoy  yet  none  can  quite  define. 
Not  Wit,  not  Grace,  not  Beauty  so  enthrall — 
Blended  of  these,  yet  greater  than  them  all. 

For  Grace  and  Beauty  ravish  but  the  eyes ; 
Wit  stirs  the  mind  and  then  its  newness  dies ; 
But  Charm,  unique,  a  rare  and  radiant  whole. 
Witches  alike  the  senses  and  the  soul. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck. 
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RICHARD  HOVEY^S  "TALIESIN"— A  POETS'  POEM 


Taliesin*  is  a  poets'  poem ;  or,  to  take 
Mr.  Hovey's  own  phrase,  a  Masque  of 
Art  As  a  part  of  his  "poem  in  dramas" 
cm  the  Launcelot-Gucnevere  story,  it  in- 
troduces the  second  trilogy  as  the  Quest 
of  Merlin  introduced  the  first ;  and  pre- 
fi^g:ures  the  Quest  of  the  Graal,  which  is 
to  be  the  subject  of  the  following  play, 
as  the  Quest  of  Merlin  foreshadowed  the 
Marriage  of  Guenevere.  Yet  in  a  way 
it  stands  alone,  not  only  independent  of 
the  other  dramas  of  the  series,  but  apart 
from  them,  a  symbolic  Masque,  a  poem 
of  poetry ;  it  is  also  a  presentation  of  life, 
but  of  Ufe  chiefly  in  relation  to  art  and 
the  artist  Perhaps  for  these  reasons  it 
may  not  make  so  broad  an  appeal  as  Mr. 
Hovey's  other  dramas,  which  present  life 
more  simply  and  directly.  Yet  it  is  in 
many  ways  his  highest  poetic  achieve- 
ment. Let  me  define  more  exactly,  and 
not  shun  superlatives  where  they  are 
needed  as  the  only  means  of  defining  a 
unique  work.  It  is  the  greatest  study  in 
rhythms  that  we  have  in  English.  It  is 
the  greatest  poetic  study  that  we  have  of 
the  artist's  relation  to  life,  and  of  his 
development.  And  it  is  a  significant 
study  of  life  itself  in  its  highest  aspira- 
tions. 

Three  such  statements  as  these  about 
a  new  poem  demand  justification,  which 
can  be  given  only  by  presenting  directly 
something  of  the  poem  itself.  And  the 
three  elements  are  so  inwoven  into  each 
part  of  the  poem,  and  so  interwoven 
with  each  other,  that  they  must  be  pre- 
sented simultaneously,  in  their  develop- 
ment through  the  three  Acts — or  "Move- 
ments"— of  the  Masque.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  Movement,  Percival,  who 
has  set  out  on  the  Quest  of  the  Graal, 
but  knows  not  what  path  to  take,  meets 
in  the  enchanted  forest  of  Broceliande 
with  Taliesin,  the  poet,  on  his  way  to 
Arthur's  court.  Taliesin  seeks  counsel 
and  teaching  from  Merlin,  poet  of  the 
druid  years  and  prophet  of  half-forgot- 
ten Nature-gods,  who  lies  enchanted  by 
sleep,  under  the  spells  of  Nimue,  in  the 
dim  dream-forest.  The  voices  of  sleep 
would  overcome  Taliesin  also,  but  at  last 
he  takes  his  harp  and  subdues  them  by 
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his  song — imaging  into  vivid  expression, 
in  a  lyric  form  of  peculiar  beauty,  the 
fundamental  thought  of  this  first  part  of 
the  Masque.  It  is  the  thought  of  the 
poet's  instinctive  relation  to  Ufe  and  to 
his  art ;  the  thought  that  he  must  neither 
deny  his  temperament  or  his  dreams  or 
his  inspiration,  nor  yet  be  possessed  by 
them,  but  must  possess  and  rule  and 
shape  and  use  them : 

Yet  still  to  you, 
O  dreams,  I  turn; 
Not  with  a  prayer 
But  a  bidding  to  do  I 
I  surmount  and  subdue  you ; 
Not  without  you  but  through  you 
I  shall  forge  and  fare 
To  the  chosen  bourne. 

And,  yet  more,  it  is  the  thought  of  all 
our  life  in  its  relation  to  the  universe, 
and  of  our  lives  in  their  relations  to  each 
other,  through  that  dim  under-world  of 
instinct  from  which  we  are  sprung,  in 
which  all  love,  all  friendship,  all  knowl- 
edge, still  take  their  rise  and  on  which 
they  still  depend,  even  as  the  relations  of 
star  to  star  depend  on  the  deep  and  vasty 
dark  of  ether  through  which  their  puls- 
ing fires  vibrate  each  to  each : 

O  vast  of  Sleep 
Wherein  we  grew  I 
Whence  wrench  by  wrench 
Self  heaved  its  steep  1 
The  bond  abides; 
Your  mighty  tides 

Still  clasp  and  clench 
The  soul  to  you. 

In  your  darks  indwelling 
The  lonely  Mind 
Regains  its  deeps.    .    .    . 

For  save  in  you 

(Strange  under-life!) 
We  can  but  trust 
If  the  world  be  true, 
Or  if  our  vision 
Be  but  derision, 

The  smoke  and  dust 
Of  a  phantom  strife. 

Oh,  then,  to  gain 
The  eternal  streams  I    ^ 
Nor  fan  as  flake^yCriOOgle 
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In  the  gulfing  main! 
No  lordship  losing, 
To  fare  on,  fusing 

The  self  that  wakes 
And  the  self  that  dreams! 

By  the  compulsion  of  Taliesin's  will 
and  of  his  song  Merlin  appears,  and  with 
him  Nimue.  Taliesin  first  asks  guidance 
for  his  companion  Percival  in  the  Quest : 

Give  answer  first  to  him  that  comes  with  me 
Who  seeks  to  rule  his  deeds;  then  to  my  cry, 
Who  am  the  horn  blown  on  his  battlefield. 

And  Merlin  answers,  with  a  suggestion 
of  the  true  relation  of  art  to  action : 

The  horn  blown  is  a  deed. 

Percival  is  directed  on  his  way,  and 
Taliesin  remains  to  seek  knowledge  from 
the  spirits  of  sleep,  from  Merlin  his  mas- 
ter, and  from  Nimue,  the  Spirit  of  the 
Wood,  the  goddess  of  beauty  and  en- 
chantment, the  Nature-spirit  of  this  new- 
old  Arthurian  story — ^whom  most  of  us, 
unfortunately,  know  only  in  a  convention- 
alised copy  called  Vivien.  Yet,  though 
Taliesin's  knowledge  begins  from  Merlin, 
he  is  to  become  a  greater  than  Merlin, 
who  only  points  the  way  which  himself 
he  has  not  taken : 

Thou  shalt  not  be  as  I.    I  am 
As  I  desired,  but  thy  desire  shall  be 
Other,  and  thou  shalt  go  from  hence  to  win 
From  brighter  powers  intenser  wakefulness. 
While  I  sink  back  to  deeper  sleep.    .    .    . 

Merlin  is  like  the  old  Celtic  art  and  its 
creations,  or  like  the  old  Northern  myth- 
ology and  its  imaginations,  of  instinct 
all  compact,  and  in  instinct  confined; 
while  Taliesin  is  to  become  like  our  mod- 
em art  with  its  additions  of  clear  intelli- 
gence to  instinct  and  its  achievements 
through  the  intelligence.  And  the  intelli- 
gence, in  the  realm  of  art,  is  of  course 
classic  and  Southern,  as  the  instinct  is 
Celtic  and  Northern.  It  is,  to  take  the 
perfect  type,  Greece  and  Greek  art. 

So  the  second  Movement  of  the  Masque 
is  to  represent  the  training  of  the  artist 
and  the  poet,  Taliesin,  by  the  gods  of 
Greece  and  the  Muses.  But  he  must  not 
leave  the  maze  of  the  dream-forest  till 
he  has  seen  and  known  and  possessed  its 
indwelling   spirit,   Nimue,   the   Nature- 


goddess,  the  goddess  of  his  instinctive 
life  and  his  passionate  desire,  and  won 
her  to  himself  for  his  companion  even  in 
the  higher  journeys.  Not  refusing  like 
the  Puritan  knight  Percival,  nor  yielding 
like  the  dream-bound  poet  Merlin,  he 
puts  forth  the  power  of  his  song  and  his 
will  to  master  and  make  her  his  own. 
And  this  is  the  first  consecration  of  the 
poet,  the  consecration  of  his  youth  to 
Nature's  beauty,  to  merely  physical 
beauty  even,  and  to  the  instinctive  call 
of  art  and  aspiration.  But  instead  of 
being  possessed  by  them  as  the  lower  man 
would  be,  or  of  refusing  and  denying 
them  as  the  narrower  man  would  do,  he 
through  the  power  of  his  art-instinct  and 
the  strength  of  his  man's  will  takes  pos- 
session of  them. 

The  second  Movement,  then,  represents 
the  development  of  poetry — ^symbolised 
in  the  child  of  Nimue  and  Taliesin — ^and 
the  training  of  the  poet,  Taliesin  himself. 
Let  me  not  give  a  false  impression  by 
insisting  too  much  on  this  symbolism,, 
however.  Nimue  is  much  more  than  a 
symbol  of  Nature  and  instinct  and  beauty 
— she  is  Nimue,  and  her  beauty  is  incar- 
nate. She  is  glowingly  alive,  as  the 
Helena  of  the  second  part  of  Faust  (at 
once  her  prototype  and  opposite,  the  rep- 
resentative of  clear-seen  Greek  beauty  as 
she  of  mystic  Northern  beauty)  hardly 
is.  So  the  child,  this  new  Euphorion, 
half-brother  or  cousin  germane  of  the 
other,  is  a  very  live  child.  Like  the  child- 
gods  of  Greek  story,  Hermes  and  Apollo 
— who  are  to  be  his  patrons — he  grows 
to  youth  and  strength  in  a  single  day. 
Yet  his  childhood  lasts  almost  too  long: 

Bells  in  the  blue  sky, 
Birds  sing  in  June; 
I  am  a  stickleback, — 
Tickle  me  with  tune; 

and  much  more  of  the  same  are  happy 
examples  of  the  Mother  Goose  stage  of 
art ;  but  a  little  of  this  is  enough.  Fortu- 
nately, Taliesin  climbs,  carrying  the  child, 
up  toward  the  higher  levels  of  Helicon. 
On  the  way  the  Graces  meet  them,  and 
cover  the  half-grown  child  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  ornaments.  And  presently  the 
summit  of  Helicon  is  reached. 

There  the  Muses  are  moving  through 
a  stately  dance  which  might  be  the  choric 
interlude  of  a  Greek  tragedy  or-  still 
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better,  the  accompaniment  of  some  dithy- 
rambic  hymn  to  Apollo.  And  the  hymn 
which  they  sing,  in  the  beautiful  and  rare 
form  of  Greek  Ionics,  embodies  the  fun- 
damental thought  of  the  second  Move- 
ment of  this  Masque  of  Art.  Just  as  the 
central  lyric  of  the  first  Movement  shad- 
owed forth  the  dependence  of  everything, 
and  especially  of  all  expression,  on  the 
things  deeper  than  expression,  the  de- 
pendence of  light  upon  the  dark  between 
the  stars,  so  we  have  here  the  comple- 
mentary thought  of  the  necessity  of  ex- 
pression, as  the  condition  of  any  real 
being;  and  of  its  power  in  shaping  that 
being;  the  thought  that  as  all  is  dark  in 
the  void  spaces  between  the  stars,  and  the 
vibrations  of  ether  break  into  light  only 
on  touching  the  atmopshere  of  a  world 
and  making  it  to  vibrate,  so  the  spirit 
finds  true  being  only  through  the  flesh, 
the  man  through  the  act,  the  thought 
through  the  word. 

To  the  Muses  Taliesin  comes,  and  lays 
his  oflferings  on  their  altar — the  sandals 
and  the  harp,  and  finally  the  child  with 
them: 

Last  of  all,  I  give 
The  song,  the  rapture  of  my  heart,  the  love. 
The    lyric    joy,    the    child    that    made    me 
glad.    .    .    . 

0  splendours  of  the  eternal,  hear  my  prayer  1 
Teach  mc  the  knowledge  of  your  ways,  till 

what 

1  feel  in  all  my  veins,  I  may  declare 

In  all  my  voices ;  what  I  know  at  heart. 
In  speech  incarnate.    .    .    . 

.    .    .    Teach  me,  then. 
To  fashion  worlds  in  little,  making  form, 
As  God  does,  one  with  spirit, — be  the  priest 
Who  makes  God  into  bread  to  feed  the  world. 

This  is  the  second  consecration  of  the 
artist,  in  his  young  manhood ;  the  conse- 
cration of  all  the  powers  of  his  mind,  to 
the  expression  of  the  highest  truth  and 
beauty  that  his  thought  may  conceive. 

The  Muses  teach  him,  one  after  an- 
other, the  means  of  expression  over 
which  each  presides.  And  while  they 
lead  the  child — ^left  by  Taliesin  on  their 
altar,  and  now  grown  a  youth,  from 
whom  the  superfluity  of  ornaments  has 
fallen  away — ^through  the  mazes  of  an- 
other choric  dance,  Nimue  reappears,  and 
with  her  the  gods  of  song — Hermes,  god 


of  the  tricks  of  art  and  its  deceptions, 
Apollo,  god  of  its  truths  and  illuminations. 
Each  gives  fit  gifts  to  the  youth,  who, 
singing,  leaps  downward  to  the  world.  But 
Taliesin  still  kneels  before  ApoUo;  pos- 
sessed now  of  all  the  means  of  expression 
that  the  Muses  have  taught  him,  he  is 
still  waiting  on  Apollo,  the  breath  of  life 
and  of  inspiration  that  shall  breathe 
through  them  and  quicken  them,  wait- 
ing   ..    . 

As  hangs  a  white  ship  under  a  tropic  moon 
Between  a  windless  sky  and  a  waveless  sea. 
Dream-still,  with  all  sail  set,  till  softly 
Over  the  waters  a  wind  arises.    .    .    . 

And  this  is  Apollo's  command  and  prom- 
ise to  his  poet : 

Greaten  thyself  to  the  end,  I  am  he  for  whose 

breath  thou  art  greatened ; 
Perfect  thy  speech  to  a  god's,  I  am  he  for 

whom  speech  is  made  perfect; 
And  my  voice  in  the  hush  of  thy  heart  is  the 

voice  of  the  tides  of  the  worlds. 
Thou  shah  know  it  is  I  when  I  speak,  as  the 

foot  knows  the  rock  that  it  treads  on, 
As  the  sea  knows  the  moon,  as  the  sap  knows 

the  place  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens. 
As  the  cloud  knows  the  cloud  it  must  meet 

and  embrace  with  caresses  of  lightning. 
When  thou  hearest  my  voice,  thou  art  one 

with  the  hurl  of  the  stars  through  the  void. 
One  with  the  shout  of  the  sea  and  the  stam- 
pede of  droves  of  the  wind, 
One  with  the  coursers  of  time  and  the  grip  of 

God's  hand  on  their  harness; 
And  the  powers  of  the  night  and  the  grave 

shall  avail  not  to  stand  in  thy  path. 

Then,  in  beautiful  Alcaics,  the  Muses 
celebrate  the  completion  of  the  artist's 
self-conscious  training  in  expression,  and 
of  the  training  of  the  mind  of  man  in  its 
conscious  knowledge  of  the  world;  a 
training  now  completed  to  the  point 
where  all  the  artist's  means  of  expression 
are  so  known  and  possessed  that  he  may 
let  them  sink  out  of  his  consciousness 
and  yet  lose  none  of  their  power,  but  only 
use  them  the  better,  and  where  the  mind, 
without  losing  any  command  of  knowl- 
edge, may  trust  itself  again  to  its  de- 
pendence on  the  things  deeper  than 
knowledge;  where,  in  fine,  that  fusion 
"of  the  self  that  wakes  and  the  self  that 
dreams"  may  be  carried  on  and  on. 
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Till  eye  again  grow  dim  with  diviner  sight. 
Till  lips  forget  all  craft  in  the  lyric  rush. 
Till  knowledge  be  made  one  with  being, 
Deep  where  the  dark  of  the  soul  debates 
not 

For  he,  with  lips  made  swift  for  the  song  to 

pass, 
Shall  be  aware  no  longer  of  lips  that  sing; 
Use  shall  have  made  speech  leap  unbidden. 
Sure  as  a  horse  when  he  knows  his  rider. 

So  day,  that  makes  earth  clear  to  its  tiniest, 
But   darkens   heaven's  orbed   deeps  and   im- 
mensities ; 
Marks  notes  and  blots  out  spheres — till  night 
comes, 
Night  with   the   stars   and  their   revela- 
tions. 

Thus  the  training  of  the  artist  is  com- 
plete. .  .  .  His  training,  but  not  his 
development.  Hellenism  is  not  all,  nor 
the  consecrated  intelligence.  There  is  yet 
Hebraism  and  the  inspired  intuition.  Art 
and  knowledge  come  from  Greece,  but  all 
the  religions  of  the  world  are  sprung 
from  Asia.  Insight  belongs  to  the  East, 
and  vision  to  the  Orient. 

The  Graal,  brought  from  the  East,  and 
typifying  as  in  all  story  the  highest  things 
that  man  can  conceive  and  strive  toward, 
is  guarded  by  King  Evelac,  and  wor- 
shipped tmseen  in  a  chapel  of  alabaster. 
Here  Percival  and  Taliesin  come  in  their 
long  Quest.  Percival,  in  the  self- jus- 
tification of  his  own  conscious  purity, 
hopes  and  almost  demands  as  his  right 
the  achievement  of  the  Graal.  But  no ! — 
though  the  doors  of  the  altar-chapel  are 
opened  and  the  splendour  of  the  Graal 
fills  the  place,  yet  the  seven  angels  stand 
before  the  altar  hiding  it,  and  Percival 
may  not  approach  their  glory.  Though 
Taliesin  pleads  for  him,  this  is  Urid's 
answer  : 

Let  him  go  back  among  his  fellow-men  and 

learn  to  love  and  learn  to  give. 
Forgetting  the  white  beauty  of  his  soul  in  the 

desire  that  all  that  live 
Should  beacon  into  beauty.    .    .    . 

And  it  is  to  Taliesin,  who  asked  not  for 
himself,  but  for  the  other,  that  the  vision 
is  granted:  the  vision  not  of  the  Graal 
itself,  but  of  its  image  reflected  in  the 
sphere  of  diamond  which  Uriel  holds 


above  his  head,  bidding  Taliesin  kned 
even  at  his  feet  and  look  upward : 

Draw  nearer,  thou!    For  unto  thee  shall  be 

declared  the  word  of  him  that  is. 
Less  perfect  in  the  circle  of  thy  powers  than  be 

thou  pleadest  for  in  his. 
Thou   hast   a   sense   he   lacks,   a   sense   still 

clouded  over  with  impurities 
But   dim-discerning   the   eidolons   that   arise 

from  that  which  is  not  seen.    .    .    . 

.    .    .    Deem  not  the  grace  is  thine 
Of  thine  own  merit    Much  is  given  unto  thee, 

that  much  by  thee  be  given. 
Thou  art  the  eye  for  him  thou  comest  with, 

that  he  may  know  the  joy  divine; 
Thou  art  an  eye  for  all  thy  kind,  to  lead  them 

to  the  open  gates  of  heaven.    .    .    . 

This  is  the  central  thought  of  the  third 
Movement:  the  need  of  the  spiritual 
sense,  without  which  all  else  is  incom- 
plete. And  this  is  the  third  consecration 
of  the  poet,  him  to  whom  it  is  given  to  see 
the  vision  of  the  things  of  the  soul ;  it  is 
the  consecration  of  his  soul,  to  be  not 
disobedient  unto  the  heavenly  vision;  it  is 
his  consecration  to  the  expression,  for 
mankind,  of  his  vision  of  the  highest 
things. 

While  the  angels  chant  the  hymii  of 
consecration,  in  a  wondrous  metre  of 
flowing  and  aspiring  liquid  tone,  Taliesin 
responds  with  the  hymn  of  supreme  wor- 
ship, in  a  rhythm  and  spirit  and  speech 
that  are  the  rhythm  and  spirit  and  speech 
of  the  Psalms.  Then  he  seizes  his  harp 
and  intones  the  Paean  of  joy  to  the  world. 

These  last  scenes  (like  all  higher 
poetry  of  worship  or  aspiration)  are  not 
to  be  represented  by  quotation,  nor  even 
to  be  fully  appreciated  in  the  reading 
unless  one  intone  them  aloud.  Let  the 
imagination  gather  arotmd  them  all  the 
dignity  and  beauty  and  reverence  of  re- 
ligious ceremonial  itself,  and  then  only 
will  they  have  the  setting  which  they 
deserve.  We  are  not  used  to  having 
poetry  written  which  makes  such  high 
demands;  but  nevertheless  let  us  also 
as  readers  be  not  disobedient  unto  the 
heavenly  vision. 

Such  is  the  beauty  of  thought  and  sug- 
gestion in  Taliesin,  developed  through 
the  perfect  construction  of  the  poem  as 
a  whole.  Now  a  word  must  be  said  of  its 
beauty  in  detail,  especially  on  the  side 
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of  poetic  technique.    Of  its  many  differ- 
ent rhythms,  the  most  interesting  tech- 
nically are  perhaps  the  classical  metres  of 
the  second  Movement.    The  choral  song 
of  the  Muses  is  written  in  Ionics  a  minore, 
a  form  which  so  far  as  I  know  has  not 
been    used    elsewhere   in   English,   and 
which  the  nature  of  the  English  language 
would  seem  to  render  impossible;  yet  it 
is  successfully  used  here;  and  if  some- 
times it  seems  to  fall  into  choriambics, 
that  is  a  trick  which  the  Greek  Ionics 
also  have.    It  is  in  this  rare  and  difficult 
form   that    Mr.    Hovey   has   expressed, 
clearly,    simply   and   appropriately,   the 
central  thought  of  the  second  Movement. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  metres  used 
in  the  Masque  is  the  Alcaics  of  the  second 
Act,  which  are  of  the  real  Greek  type, 
without  the  heavinesses  and  regularity  of 
caesura  which  Horace  introduced.    They 
have  no  equal  in  English,  except  in  a 
single  stanza  of  Tennyson's  Milton.  Mr. 
Hovey  has  given  us  also,  in  his  Quest 
of  Merlin,  some  beautiful  Sapphics  of 
the  true  Greek  typ^.     In  Taliesin  one 
must  also  notice  the  songs  of  the  Graces, 
one    written    in    Anacreon's    favourite 
Glyconics,  and  the  other  in  the  hemi- 
ambics  of  the  pseudo-Anacreon.    Yet  all 
these  metres  are  not  to  be  compared,  for 
power  and  for  the  higher  beauty,  with 
those  of   the   third   Movement   of   the 
Masque,  most  of  which  are  new  creations 
—such  as  the  chant  of  the  angels  or  the 
free  psalm-rhythm  of  Taliesin,  or  many 
lyric  measures  which  I  have  not  found 
space  to  quote  from  or  even  to  speak 
of,   and    which    thrill    with   the    glory 
of  the  spontaneous  rush  of  song.    Uriel 
speaks     in     nine-accent     iambics,     the 
longest  iambic  metre  possible  in  Eng- 
lish, and  correspondingly  great  in  sweep 
and  power.     Its  fitness  for  the  first  of 
the  archangels  is  self-evident.     And  so 
with  all  the  metres  of  the  poem.    They 
are  chosen  each  for  its  definite  purpose. 
The  five-accent  iambics  (common  ''blank 
verse")    of    Taliesin    constantly    inter- 
change with  the  five-accent  anapaests  of 
Nimue,  and  these  with  the  lyric  measures 
of  both.    Similarly  the  six-accent  iambics 
of  the  Muses  interchange  with  the  six- 
accent  anapaests  of  Apollo,  and  both  with 
lyric  forms.    At  every  moment  the  metre 
adapts  itself  to  the  speaker  and  the  thing 
spoken.  In  no  other  poem  of  such  length, 
I  think,  has  rach  constant  change  and 


adaptation  been  attempted.    Usually,  in 
a  long  poem,  our  metrical  consciousness 
requires   some   fundamental   rhythm   to 
rest  in,  and  the  variety  of  effects  must  be 
obtained  by  variation  in  the  use  of  the 
chosen  metre.     And  usually  all  needed 
variety  can  be  thus  obtained,  even  for  the 
longest  poem.    But  Taliesin  differs  from 
the  usual  long  poem,  not  only  by  the  com- 
bination   and    frequent    interchange    of 
speech  and  chant  and  song,  but  still  more 
by  the  scope  of  its  contrasts  and  the 
range  of  its  developments.    The  unity  of 
Taliesin  is  a  unity  of  developments.    And 
these  developments  sweep  through  many 
different  planes.    This  seems  to  justify 
the  constant  change  of  Thyihm  which  in 
so  long  a  poem  Would  ordinarily  be  dis- 
concerting and  fatiguing.     In  any  case 
the  final  judgment  on  a  new  attempt  is 
its  success.    Achievements  answer  argu- 
ments.    And    the   different    metres    of 
Taliesin,  from  the  one-rhyme  quatrains 
of  the  child  to  the  Alcaics  of  the  Muses 
and  the  chant  of  the  angels,  from  the 
familiar  blank  verse  of  common  dramatic 
speech    to   the   nine-accent    iambics    of 
Uriel's  speeches,  do  succeed  in  carrying 
us  from  plane  to  plane  easily  and  without 
shock,  as  nothing  else  could.    All  of  the 
more  than  thirty  different  rhythms  are 
used  with  ease  and  mastery.    Indeed,  the 
only  reserve  that  could  be  made  in  speak- 
ing of  Mr.  Hovey's  rhythms  would  be 
that  he  goes  too  far  beyond  us,  with  too 
easy  and  familiar  mastership  I    He  is  in- 
clined to  treat  his  less  familiar  rhythms 
with  a  freedom  of  variations  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  only  in  blank  verse  and 
ballad  metre.    And  even  in  attacking  a 
rhythm  entirely  new  he  sometimes  does 
not  announce  his  rhythmic  theme  clearly, 
bujt  begins  at  once  his  variations  on  it. 
This  does  not  appeal  to  the  torpid  sense 
that    can    be    roused    only   by    regular 
rhythmic  beating,  and  it  is  disconcerting 
to  the  over-educated  sense  that  desires  to 
scan  all  its  impressions.      Grant,  then, 
that  some  of  these  metres,  going  beyond 
anything  yet  attempted  in  English,  de- 
mand  a   rhythmic   intelligence  at   once 
vividly  awake  and  completely  plastic.    It 
is  asking  a  good  deal!    But  in  a  poem 
like  Taliesin  the  poet  surely  has  a  right 
to  ask  and  obtain  it.      And  still  more 
surely,  no  praise  is  too  high  for  a  poet 
who,  having  so  much  to  say,  finds  with 
such  care  and  sureness  the  rhythmic  ex- 
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pression  that  shall  be  exactly  fitted  to 
the  thought,  and  who  in  doing  so  has 
added  new  beauties  and  powers  to  Eng- 
lish rh)rthmic  speech. 

One  other  word  must  be  said  on  the 
construction  and  relation  of  the  parts  of 
the  poem.  Each  act  is  built  up  in  climax, 
with  a  success  that  goes  beyond  any  of 
the  other  merely  tedinical  successes  of 
the  poem,  because  greater  in  scope.  Still 
more  important,  however,  is  the  relation 
of  the  three  acts  to  each  other  and  their 
growth  one  into  another.  I  have  tried  to 
suggest  this  already  by  speaking^  succes- 
sively of  the  fundamental  thought  on  life 
and  the  relation  of  art  to  life  in  each  act, 
and  of  the  three  consecrations  of  the 
poet;  and  by  calling  the  first  act  Celtic, 
or,  more  broadly.  Northern,  the  second 
Greek  or  Southern,  the  third  Hebraic  or 
Eastern — ^and  these,  perhaps  we  may  add 
to  complete  the  compass,  are  the  three 
elements  that  together  make  our  Ameri- 
can or  Western  nfe  of  to-day.  Summing 
up  now  still  more  broadly,  we  may  call 
the  first  act  Nature,  the  second  Art,  the 
third  Religion.  Or,  to  come  back  to  the 
individual  side,  the  first  act  is  the  poet  as 
lover,  the  second  is  the  poet  as  artist,  the 
third  is  the  poet  as  seer. 

The  suggestiveness  of  it  is  boundless. 
Here  is  material  for  such  books  as  have 
been  written  on  the  second  part  of  Faust 
or  Wilhelm  Meister!  Here  is  a  subject 
of  study  for  the  supposedly  typical 
Browning  Club!  Yet,  in  spite  of  these 
rather  unpromising  recommendations, 
the  poem  is  alive,  and  is  beautiful — ^things 
which  are  of  course  more  important  than 
any  philosophical  or  aesthetic  or  ethical 
significance  (this  is  merest  common- 
place!) but  which  should  necessarily 
include  those  significances  (and  this -is 
unfortunately  not  quite  so  common- 
place). By  its  union  of  perfect  form 
with  insight,  of  rounded  completeness 
with  unbounded  suggestiveness,  Taliesin 
is  (let  us  say  once  more  without  fear  of 
superlatives,  for  they  are  not  so  "dan- 
gerous" when  properly  defined)  the  most 
important  poetic  study  of  art,  and  of  life 
as  related  to  the  artist  that  we  possess. 
On  the  side  of  suggestiveness,  in  its 
subject,  I  think  of  nothing  to  compare 
with  it  except  the  parts  of  Goethe's  work 
just  mentioned,  or  the  Sordello  of  Brown- 
ing ;  and  we  know  what  jumbled  failures 
fjiese  are  from  the  point  of  view  of  form^ 


while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  need  not 
consider  the  things  that  might  be  men- 
tioned to  compare  with  it  for  perfection 
of  form,  since  their  lack  of  real  sugges- 
tiveness leaves  little  to  consider  in  them 
at  all. 

There  are  many  poems  of  other  and 
perhaps  higher  classes  with  which  Talie- 
sin does  not  come  into  comparison ;  such, 
for  instance,  as  those  which  present  life 
directly,  which  create  life  purely  for  its 
own  sake,  from  the  Iliad  to  the  Ring  and 
the  Book,  and  from  CEdipus  the  King  to 
Shelley's  Cenci — or,  we  may  well  say, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  contrast,  to  Mr. 
Hovey's  own  dramas.  But  in  its  class — 
the  class  of  those  poems  which  through 
the  high  and  beautiful  presentation  of  life 
itself,  suggest,  not  allegoricaUy  but  sym- 
bolically, the  development  of  art  and  the 
artist,  and  their  relation  to  life — in  this 
class,  it  is  the  greatest  poem  we  have. 


Richard  Hovey  died  on  February  24. 
Let  no  word  that  had  been  written  be 
changed,  for  he,  like  Browning,  would 
have  us  treat  him,  "there,  as  here."    .    .    . 

And  let  no  word  be  added  but  his  own  : 

Prone 

Before  the  awful  night  of  thine  unknown. 
Tides  that  set  blind  from  zone  of  space  to  zone. 
We  lift  ourselves  in  glowing  peaks  to  throne 
The  Dawn  eternal  where  thy  Face  is  shown. 
Known,  known  1 

Dim  of  Time  I 

Within  the  waters,  lo,  the  lights  that  rhyme 
The  timeless  splendours  of  the  heights  sub- 
lime! 
Calmer  and  calmer  till  the  under-grime 
Dies  in  the  vision  of  the  holier  clime 
Above  thy  billows,  Time. 

Near  I  near!  near!  near!  near! 
Until  beneath  the  film  of  sheen,  O  seer, 
Thine  eyes  behold  the  incarnation  clear, 
The  skies  within  the  dewdrop  of  the  sphere. 
Gleams  of  the  heavens  on  heavens  that  appear, 
Sheer!    .    .    . 

Oh,  Heart  of  the  Silences! 
Cheek  nestling  close  to  my  cheek! 
Breathing  in  the  dark! 
Cooing  of  doves  in  my  soul ! 
Whisper  of  death  in  the  coo)  I 
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Thy  coming  is  like  a  pool  of  still  water; 
The  leaves  of  the  poplars  are  not  stirred. 
Thy  coming  is  like  a  meadow  at  sunset ; 
The  haystacks  cast  no  shadows ; 
A  spell  has  arrested  the  world. 

God  hath  not  considered  my  unworthiness ; 

And  my  ill -favour  he  hath  set  at  naught. 

He  hath  stretched  out  his  arms  to  me  as  a 

lover, 
And  solicited  me  from  afar. 
I  am  terrified  with  thy  loveliness,  O  God. 

Thy  joy  is  like  the  joy  of  the  Night  I 


Night  of  dim  bugles!    Night  of  the  horns  of 

dream  I 
Night  of  the  listening  soul !  Orchestral  Night ! 
Night  of  flute-silver  rivers  and  the  chanting 

hills! 
Night  of  the  silent  music  of  the  moon ! 

My  soul  lies  in  the  lull  of  thy  spirit 

Like  a  lote  on  a  lonely  lake ; 

My  soul  melts  like  snow  in  the  waters  of  thy 

joy; 
Thy  love  is  like  a  white  silence; 
The  joy  of  death  is  in  my  soul. 

Curtis  Hidden  Page. 


THE  FIRST  BOOKS  OF  SOME  ENGLISH  AUTHORS 

VII.  John  Keats. 


Poor  Keats,  whose  work  has  inspired 
so  much  of  the  poetry  written  since  his 
day,  published  but  three  books  in  his 
lifetime.    The  first,  Poems,  published  in 

1817,  was  juvenile  poetry,  much  of  it. 

Poor  windfalls  of  unripe  experience, 

Young    buds    plucked    hastily    by    childish 

hands. 
Not  patient  to  await  more  full-blown  flowers. 

The    second,    Endymion,    published    in 

1818,  was  a  single  long  poem,  hastily 
written  and  printed.  These  two  volumes 
contained  many  poems  and  passages  of 
great  beauty,  originality  and  power,  but 
it  is  upon  the  third  that  his  claim  for 
deathless  fame  most  firmly  rests,  the 
little  volume  Lamia,  Isabella,  The  Eve 
of  St.  Agnes,  and  Other  Poems,  pub- 
lished in  1820.  Of  this  it  has  been  said 
that  it  contained  "perhaps  the  most 
precious  cargo  carried  in  a  vessel  of  this 
size  in  English  literature  in  this  century." 

There  seems  to  be  little  evidence  that 
Keats  was  precocious  as  a  versifier.  A 
certain  Mrs.  Grafty,  of  Craven  Street, 
Finsbury,  could  tell  Keats's  brother 
George,  when  he  told  her  that  "John  is 
determined  to  be  a  poet,"  "that  this  was 
very  odd,  because  when  he  could  just 
speak,  instead  of  answering  questions 
put  to  him,  he  would  always  make  a 
rhyme  to  the  last  word  people  said,  and 


then  laugh."  But,  as  James  Russell 
Lowell  said,  "there  is  always  some  one 
willing  to  make  himself  a  sort  of  acces- 
sory after  the  fact  in  any  success ;  always 
an  old  woman  or  two,  ready  to  remember 
omens  of  all  quantities  and  qualities  in 
the  childhood  of  persons  who  have  be- 
come distinguished."  Mrs.  Grafty's 
story  is  hardly  borne  out  by  that  of 
Charles  Cowden  Clarke,  the  son  of 
Keats's  schoolmaster,  who  has  left  the 
fullest  recollections  of  his  schooldays. 
Qarke  does  tell  us  that  during  his  last 
months  at  his  father's  school  Keats  was 
always  reading,  and  how  one  day  he, 
Clarke,  read  Spenser's  Epithalamion  to 
him  in  an  arbour  in  the  garden. 

That  night  he  took  awa^  with  him  the  first 
volume  of  the  Faerie  Queene,  and  he  went 
through  it,  as  I  formerly  told  his  noble  biog- 
rapher, "as  a  young  horse  would  through 
a  spring  meadow — ramping!"  Like  a  true 
poet,  too — a  poet  "born,  not  manufactured," 
a  poet  in  grain — he  especially  singled  out 
epithets,  for  that  felicity  and  power  in  which 
Spenser  is  so  eminent.  He  hoisted  himself 
up,  and  looked  burly  and  dominant,  as  he 
said  "what  an  image  that  is — 'sea-shouldering 
whales!* "  It  was  a  treat  to  see  as  well  as 
hear  him  read  a  pathetic  passage. 

The  earliest  known  poetical  composi- 
tion of  Keats  are  the  lines  Imitation  of 
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Spenser,  which  were  written  at  the  end 
ot  his  eighteenth  year — that  is,  during 
the  autumn  of  1813.  This  is  Lord 
Houghton's  statement,  made  on  the  au- 
thority of  Charies  Armitage  Brown. 
Keats  evidently  kept  most  of  his  early 
attempts  to  himself,  as  Charles  Cowden 
Qarke,  who  was  his  literary  confidant 
in  those  years,  does  not  seem  to  have 
learned  of  his  writing  verses  for  some 
time  after.    He  says : 

I  cannot  remember  the  precise  time  of  our 
separating  at  this  stage  of  Keats's  career,  or 
which  of  us  first  went  to  London;  but  it  was 
upon  an  occasion  when,  walking  thither  to 
see  Leigh  Hunt,  who  had  just  fulfilled  his 
penalty  of  confinement  in  Horsmonger  Lane 
Prison  for  the  unwise  libel  upon  the  Prince 
Regent,  that  Keats  met  me;  and,  turning, 
accompanied  me  back  part  of  the  way.  At 
the  last  field  gate,  when  taking  leave,  he 
gave  me  the  sonnet  entitled  "Written  on  the 
day  that  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  Left  Prison."  This 
I  feel  to  be  the  first  proof  I  had  received  of 
his  having  committed  himself  in  verse;  and 
how  dearly  do  I  recall  the  conscious  look 
and  hesitation  with  which  he  offered  itl 
There  are  some  momentary  glances  by  be- 
loved friends  that  fade  only  with  life. 

This  was  on  the  second  or  third  of 
February,  181 5.  Keats's  first  appearance 
in  print  was  the  fine  sonnet 

O  Solitude!  if  I  must  with  thee  dwell. 
Let  it  not  be  among  the  jumbled  heap 
Of  murky  buildings:   climb  with  me  the 
steep- 
Nature's  observatory — ^whence  the  dell. 
In  flowery  slopes,  its  river's  crystal  swell. 
May  seem  a  span;  let  me  thy  vigils  keep 
.  'Mongst  boughs  pavilion'd,  where  the  deer's 

swift  leap 
Startles  the  wild  bee  from  the  foxglove  bell. 
But  though  I'll  gladly  trace  these  scenes  with 
thee, 
Yet  the   sweet   converse   of  an    innocent 

mind. 
Whose  words  are  images  of  thoughts  re- 
fin'd. 
Is  my  soul's  pleasure;  and  it  sure  must  be 
Almost  the  highest  bliss  of  humankind, 
When  to  thy  haunts  two  kindred  spirits  flee. 

This  sonnet  was  published  in  Leigh 
Hunt's  paper,  the  Examiner,  for  May  5, 
1816. 

In  March  of  the  next  year,  1817,  was 
published  bis  first  volume  of  verse,  with 


the  shnple  title  Poems,  by  John  Keais, 
and  a  quotation  from  Spenser.  Most  of 
the  poems  in  the  volume  had  been  writ- 
ten, undoubtedly,  within  a  few  months 
of  their  collection,  although  he  says  on 
the  dedication  page. 

The  Short  Pieces  in  the  middle  of  the 
Book,  as  well  as  some  of  the  Sonnets,  were 
written  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  rest  of 
the  Poems. 

Three  sonnets  only,  including  the  one 
quoted  above,  seem  to  have  been  pre- 
viously printed.  These  all  appeared  in 
the  Examiner.  The  dedicatory  sonnet 
was  extempore,  according  to  the  follow- 
ing account  by  Clarke : 

On  the  evening  when  the  last  proof-sheet 
was  brought  from  the  printer  it  was  accom- 
panied  by  the  information  that  if  a  "dedica- 
tion to  the  book  was  intended,  it  must  be 
sent  forthwith."  Whereupon  he  withdrew  to 
a  side  table,  and  in  the  buzz  of  a  mixed 
conversation  (for  there  were  several  friends 
in  the  room)  he  composed  and  brought  to 
Charles  Oilier,  the  publisher,  the  Dedication 
Sonnet  to  Leigh  Hunt 

The  book  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
a  success.  He  said  of  it  himself :  "It  was 
read  by  some  dozen  of  my  friends,  who 
liked  it;  and  some  dozen  whom  I  was 
unacquainted  with,  who  did  not."  That 
his  publishers  were  much  disappointed 
with  it  is  evident  from  the  following 
letter,  which  they  wrote  to  Keats's 
brother  George  on  April  29,  a  few  wedcs 
only  after  publication,  apparently  in 
answer  to  a  complaint  about  how  slowly 
the  book  was  selling : 

We  regret. that  your  brother  ever  requested 
us  to  publish  his  book,  or  that  our  opinion 
of  its  talent  should  have  led  us  to  acquiesce 
in  undertaking  it  We  are,  however,  much 
obliged  to  you  for  relieving  us  from  the  un- 
pleasant necessity  of  declining  any  further 
connection  with  it,  which  we  must  have  done, 
as  we  think  the  curiosity  is  satisfied  and  the 
sale  has  dropped.  By  far  the  greater  number 
of  persons  who  have  purchased  it  from  us 
have  found  fault  with  it  in  such  plain  terms 
that  we  have  in  many  cases  offered  to  take 
the  book  back  rather  than  be  annoyed  with 
the  ridicule  which  has  time  after  time  been 
showered  upon  it  In  fact,  it  was  only  on 
Sunday  last  that  we  were  under  the  mortifica- 
tion of  having  our  own  opinion  of  its  merita 
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flatly  contradicted  by  a  gentleman,  who  told 
us  he  considered  it  "no  better  than  a  take-in." 
These  are  unpleasant  imputations  for  any  one 
in  business  to  labour  under;  but  we  should 
have  borne  them  and  concealed  their  exist- 
ence from  you  had  not  the  style  of  your  note 
shown  us  that  such  delicacy  would  be  quite 
thrown  away.  We  shall  take  means  without 
delay  for  ascertaining  the  number  of  copies 
on  hand,  and  you  shall  be  informed  accord- 
ingly. 

What  became  of  the  stock  after  the 
Olliers  gave  it  up  does  not  seem  to  be 
recorded. 

Medwin  says  that  in  the  spring  of 
1817  Keats  and  Shelley  had  each  agreed 
to  write  an  epic  within  the  space  of  six 
months.  Shelley's  poem,  Laon  and 
Cythera  (the  title  of  which  was  afterward 
altered  to  The  Revolt  of  Islam),  was 
completed  first  and  published.  It  was 
much  the  longer  of  the  two.  Keats's 
poem  was  Endymion,  Taylor  and  Hes- 
scy,  who  seem  to  have  had  more  confi- 
dence in  him  than  had  the  OUiers,  agreed 
to  publish  it,  and  as  early  as  May  16, 
1817,  advanced  him  money  on  the  work, 
then  only  just  begun.  The  first  draft 
was  completed  on  November  28  of  the 
same  year,  but  many  changes  and  altera- 
tions were  made  before  it  was  finally  in 
type  and  published  in  April,  1818.  The 
poem  is  mentioned  many  times  in  his 
letters  during  the  year  preceding  its 
publication.  The  following  extracts  are 
all  of  interest: 

On  April  18,  1817,  he  wrote  to  John 
Hamilton  Reynolds: 

I  shall  forthwith  begrin  my  Endymion, 
which  I  hope  I  shall  have  got  some  way  with 
by  the  time  you  come,  when  we  will  read  our 
▼erses  in  a  delightful  place  I  have  set  my 
heart  upon,  near  the  Castle. 

On  May  10,  to  Leigh  Hunt: 

I  began  my  poem  about  a  fortnight  since, 
and  have  done  some  every  day,  except  travel- 
ling ones.  Perhaps  I  may  have  done  a  good 
deal  for  the  time,  but  it  appears  such  a  pin's 
point  to  me  that  I  will  not  copy  any  out 

On  the  same  day,  to  B.  R.  Haydon : 

I  read  and  write  about  eight  hours  a  day. 
There  is  an  old  saying,  "Well  begun  is  half 
done."  Tis  a  bad  one.  I  would  use  instead, 
''Not  begun  at  all  till  half  done."  So,  accord- 
:  to  that,  I  have  not  begun  my  poem»  and 


consequently  (a  priori)  can  say  nothing  about 
it  Thank  God!  I  do  begin  arduously  where 
I  leave  o£F,  notwithstanding  occasional  de- 
pressions; and  I  hope  for  the  support  of  a 
High  Power  while  I  climb  this  little  eminence, 
and  especially  in  my  years  of  more  momen- 
tous labour. 

On  May  16,  to  Taylor  and  Hessey : 

I  went  day  by  day  at  my  poem  for  a  month, 
at  the  end  of  which  time,  the  other  day,  I 
found  my  brain  so  overwrought  that  I  had 
neither  rhyme  nor  reason  in  it,  so  was  obliged 
to  give  up  for  a  few  days.  I  hope  soon  to  be 
able  to  resume  my  work.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  do  so  once  or  twice,  but  to  no  purpose. 

On  September  21,  to  Haydon: 

I  am  getting  on  famous  with  my  third 
book;  have  written  eight  hundred  lines 
thereof,  and  hope  to  finish  it  next  week. 

On  September  28,  to  the  same: 

You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  within  these 
last  three  weeks  I  have  written  one  thousand 
lines,  which  are  the  third  book  of  my  poem. 
My  ideas  with  respect  to  it,  I  assure  you,  are 
very  low,  and  I  would  write  the  subject 
thoroughly  again,  but  I  am  tired  of  it,  and 
think  the  time  would  be  better  spent  in  writ- 
ing a  new  romance  which  I  have  in  my  eye 
for  next  summer.  Rome  was  not  built  in 
a  day,  and  all  the  good  I  expect  from  my 
employment  this  summer  is  the  fruit  of  ex- 
perience, which  I  hope  to  gather  in  my  next 
poem. 

On  November  22,  to  Benjamin  Bailey : 

At  present  I  am  just  arrived  at  Dorking, 
to  change  the  scene,  change  the  air  and  give 
me  a  spur  to  wind  up  my  poem,  of  which 
there  are  wanting  five  hundred  lines. 

On  December  23,  to  his  brother 
Thomas : 

Wells  tells  me  that  you  are  licking  your 
chops,  Tom,  in  expectation  of  my  book  com- 
ing out  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  not  begun 
my  corrections  yet;  to-morrow  I  set  out 

On  January  19  and  20,  1818,  to  his 
brothers  George  and  Thomas: 

I  have  just  finished  the  revision  of  my  first 
book,  and  shall  take  it  to  Taylor's  to-morrow; 
intend  to  persevere. 

On  January  23,  to  bis  brothers : 
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I  have  so  many  things  to  say  to  you,  and 
know  not  where  to  begin.  It  shall  be  upon 
a  thing  most  interesting  to  you,  my  poem. 
Well!  I  have  given  the  first  book  to  Taylor; 
he  seemed  more  than  satisfied  with  it,  and  to 
my  surprise  proposed  publishing  it  in  quarto 
if  Havdon  would  make  a  drawing  of  some 
event  therein  for  a  frontispiece.  I  called  on 
Haydon;  he  said  he  would  do  anything  I 
liked,  but  said  he  would  rather  paint  a  finished 
picture  from  it,  which  he  seems  eager  to  do; 
this  in  a  year  or  two  will  be  a  glorious  thing 
for  us,  and  it  will  be,  for  Haydon  is  struck 
with  the  first  book.  I  left  Haydon,  and  the 
next  day  received  a  letter  from  him,  propos- 
ing to  make,  as  he  says,  with  all  his  might, 
a  finished  chalk  sketch  of  my  head,  to  be 
engraved  in  the  first  style  and  put  at  the 
head  of  my  poem,  saying  at  the  same  time 
he  had  never  done  the  thing  for  any  human 
being,  and  that  it  must  have   considerable 


effect,  as  he  will  put  his  name  to  it  I  begin 
to-day  to  copy  my  second  book,  "thus  far 
into  the  bowels  of  the  land."  You  shall  hear 
whether  it  will  be  quarto  or  non-quarto,  pic- 
ture or  non-picture.  Leigh  Hunt  I  showed 
my  first  book  to.  He  allows  it  not  much 
merit  as  a  whole;  says  it  is  unnatural,  and 
made  ten  objections  to  it  in  the  mere  skim- 
ming over. 

The  book  was  issued  in  octavo  and 
without  frontispiece,  as  Keats  put  it,  in 
"non-quarto"  and  "non-picture." 

On  January  23  he  wrote  to  Benjamin 
Bailey : 

I  have  sent  my  first  book  to  the  press,  and 
this  afternoon  shall  begin  preparing  the 
second. 

On  February  5,  to  Taylor,  the  pub- 
lisher : 

I  have  finished  copying  my  second  book, 
but  I  want  it  for  one  day  to  overlook  it. 

On  February  14,  to  his  brothers: 

I  shall  visit  you  as  soon  as  I  have  copied 
my  poem  all  out.  I  am  now  much  before- 
hand with  the  printer;  they  have  done  none 
yet,  and  I  am  half  afraid  they  will  let  half  the 
season  by  before  the  printing.  I  am  deter- 
mined they  shall  not  trouble  me  when  I  have 
copied  it  all. 

On  February  21,  to  the  same: 

Taylor  says  my  poem  shall  be  out  in  a 
month;  I  think  he  will  be  out  before  it 

On  February  27,  to  Taylor,  the  pub- 
lisher : 

I  am  extremely  indebted  to  you  for  this 
alteration  and  also  for  your  after  admonitions. 
It  is  a  sorry  thing  for  me  that  any  one  should 
have  to  overcome  prejudices  in  reading  my 
verses;  that  affects  me  more  than  any  hyper- 
criticism  on  any  particular  passage.  In 
Endymion  I  have  most  likely  but  moved  into 
the  go-cart  from  the  leading-strings;  in 
poetry  I  have  a  few  axioms,  and  you  will  see 
how  far  I  am  from  their  centre. 

Then  after  setting  down  his  three 
axioms,  he  goes  on  to  say: 

I  am  anxious  to  get  Endymion  printed,  that 
I  may  forget  it  and  proceed.  I  have  copied 
the  third  book  and  begun  the  fourth.  On 
running  my  eye  over  the  proofs  I  saw  one 
mistake.  I  will  take  care  the  printer  shall 
not  trip  up  my  heels. 

P.  S.— You  shall  have  a  short  preface  in 
good  time. 
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On  March  14,  to  J.  H.  Reynolds : 

I  have  copied  my  fourth  book,  and  shall 
^nitc  the  preface  soon.  I  wish  it  was  all 
done,  for  I  want  to  forget  it  and  make  my 
mind  free  for  something  new. 

On  March  21,  to  his  publishers  (it 
seems  that  the  printers  are  tripping  up 
his  heels)  : 

I  had  no  idea  of  your  getting  on  so  fast 
I  thought  of  bringing  my  fourth  book  to 
town  all  in  good  time  for  you,  especially  after 
the  late  unfortunate  chance.  I  did  not,  how- 
ever, for  my  own  sake  delay  finishing  the 
copy,  which  was  done  a  few  days  after  my 
arrival  here.  I  send  it  oflF  to-day,  and  will 
tdl  you  in  a  postscript  at  what  time  to  send 
for  it  from  the  Bull  and  Mouth  or  other  inn. 
You  will  find  the  preface  and  dedication  and 
the  title-page  as  I  should  wish  it  to  stand, 
for  a  romance  is  a  fine  thing,  notwithstanding 
the  circulating  libraries. 

The  first  preface,  which,  after  the 
criticisms  of  his  friends,  was  entirely  re- 
written, was  dated  March  19,  1818.  The 
tone  of  the  passage  taken  from  that  sup- 
pressed preface  is  characteristic  of  the 
whole. 

About  a  twelvemonth  since  I  published  a 
little  book  of  verses;  it  was  read  by  some 
dozen  of  my  friends,  who  liked  it,  and  some 
dozen  whom  I  was  unacquainted  with,  who 
did  not 

Now,  when  a  dozen  human  beings  are  at 
words  with  another  dozen,  it  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  anxiety  to  side  with  one's  friends,  more 
especially  when  excited  thereto  by  a  great 
love  of  poetry.  I  fought  under  disadvantages. 
Before  I  beg^an  I  had  no  inward  feel  of  being 
able  to  finish,  and  as  I  proceeded  my  steps 
were  all  uncertain,  so  this  poem  must  rather 
be  considered  as  an  endeavour  than  as  a  thing 
accomplished;  a  poor  prologue  to  what,  if  I 
live,  I  humbly  hope  to  do.  In  duty  to  the 
public  I  should  have  kept  it  back  for  a  year 
or  two,  knowing  it  to  be  so  faulty,  but  I 
really  cannot  do  so.  By  repetition  my  favour- 
ite passages  sound  vapid  in  my  ears,  and 
I  would  rather  redeem  myself  with  a  new 
poem  should  this  one  be  found  of  any  interest. 

The  following  extract,  from  a  letter 
written  to  Reynolds,  April  9,  1818,  in  re- 
ply to  his  criticism,  taken  with  original 
and  the  rewritten  preface,  shows  the 
author's  point  of  view  when  setting  forth 
hispocn). 
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Since  you  all  agree  that  the  thing  is  bad, 
it  must  be  so,  though  I  am  not  aware  that 
there  is  anything  like  Hunt  in  it  (and  if  there 
is,  it  is  my  natural  way,  and  I  have  something 
in  common  with  Hunt).  Look  it  over  again 
and  examine  into  the  motives,  the  seeds, 
from  which  any  one  sentence  sprung.  I  have 
not  the  slightest  feel  of  humility  toward  the 
public,  or  is  anything  in  existence,  but  the 
Eternal  Being,  the  principle  of  beauty  and 
the  memory  of  great  men.  When  I  am  writ- 
ing for  myself  for  the  mere  sake  of  the  mo- 
ment's enjoyment,  perhaps  nature  has  its 
course  with  me;  but  a  preface  is  written  to 
the  public,  a  thing  I  cannot  help  looking 
upon  as  an  enemy,  and  which  I  cannot  ad- 
dress without  feelings  of  hostility.  If  there 
is  any  fault  in  the  preface,  it  is  not  affectation, 
but  an  undersong  of  disrespect  to  the  public. 
If  I  write  another  preface,  it  must  be  without 
a  thought  of  those  people.  I  will  think  about 
it.  If  it  should  not  reach  you  in  four  or  five 
days,  tell  Taylor  to  publish  it  without  a  pref- 
ace,  and   l^t   the    dedication    simpler   sX^t^ 
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"Inscribed  to  the  Memory  of  Thomas  Chat- 
tcrton." 

The  next  day,  April  10,  1818,  he  sent 
a  new  preface,  which  was  duly  printed, 
and  the  book  was  published.  This  new 
preface  was  a  little  milder  in  tone  than 
the  first,  but  showed  the  same  doubt  in 
his  work  and  hopefulness  of  doing  some- 
thing better  in  future. 

Those  were  the  days  of  bitter  reviews 
in  the  periodicals,  the  personality  of  the 
author  as  often  coming  in  for  virulent 
notice  as  the  books  under  discussion. 
One  of  the  most  famous,  or  infamous, 
notices  of  any  book  ever  published  was 
that  of  Keats's  Endymion,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Review  published  in  September,  1818. 
The  author's  preface  and  the  book  itself 
lent  themselves  readily  to  the  malignant 
animus  of  the  reviewer.  Taylor,  the 
publisher,  too,  seems  to  have  invited 
attack,  for  as  soon  after  the  book  was 
published,  fearful  of  the  reception  which 
would  be  given  it  by  the  vitriol  throwers 
of  the  age,  he  visited  GifFord,  the  editor 
of  the  Quarterly,  to  seek  an  indulgent 
notice  of  the  volume.  He  met  the  recep- 
tion which  he  deserved  and  which  he 
might  have  expected.  The  following 
extracts  will  show  the  character  of  this 
famous  literary  notice : 

Mr.  Keats's  preface  hints  that  his  poem 
was  produced  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
"Knowing  within  myself,"  he  says,  "the 
manner"  (here  he  quotes  from  the  preface 
down  to  "a  deed  accomplished").  We  humbly 
beg  his  pardon,  but  this  does  not  appear  to 
us  to  be  "quite  so  clear;"  we  really  do  not 
know  what  he  means.    But  the  next  passage 


is  more  intelligible.  "The  two  first  books, 
and  indeed  the  two  last,  I  feel  sensible,  are 
not  of  such  completion  as  to  warrant  their 
passing  the  press."  Thus,  "the  two  first 
books"  are,  even  in  his  own  judgment,  unfit 
to  appear,  and  "the  two  last"  are,  it  seems, 
in  the  same  condition;  and  as  two  and  two 
make  four,  and  as  that  is  the  whole  number 
of  books,  we  have  a  clear  and,  we  believe, 
a  very  just  estimate  of  the  entire  work.  .  .  . 
By  this  time  our  readers  must  be  pretty 
well  satisfied  as  to  the  meaning  of  his  sen- 
tences and  the  structure  of  his  lines.  We 
now  present  them  with  some  of  the  new 
words  with  which,  in  imitation  of  Mr.  Leigh 
Hunt,  he  adorns  our  language. 

We  are  told  that  turtles  passion  their 
voices,  that  an  arbour  is  nested  and  a  lady's 
locks  gordianed  up;  and,  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  nouns  thus  verbalised,  Mr.  Keats,  with 
great  fecundity,  spawns  new  ones,  such  as 
men-slugs  and  human  serpcntry,  the  honey- 
feel  of  bliss,  wives  prepare  needments,  and 
so  forth. 

Then  he  has  formed  new  verbs  by  the 
process  of  cutting  off  their  natural  tails,  the 
adverbs,  and  afiixing  them  to  their  foreheads. 
Thus,  the  wine  out-sparkled,  the  multitude 
up-followed  and  night  up-took;  the  wind  up- 
blows  and  the  hours  are  down-sunken.  But 
if  he  sinks  some  adverbs  in  the  verbs,  he 
compensates  the  language  with  adverbs  and 
adjectives,  which  he  separates  from  the  parent 
stock.  Thus,  a  lady  whispers  pantingly  and 
close,  makes  hushing  signs  and  steers  her 
skiff  into  a  ripply  cove,  a  shower  falls  re- 
freshfully  and  a  vulture  has  a  spreaded  tail. 

This  review  has  often  been  blamed  for 
causing  the  early  death  of  Keats. 

Luther  S.  Livingston. 
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A  tortured,  unsatisfied  self-conscious- 
ness, guided  by  an  instinct  for  the  kin- 
ship between  music  and  the  lyric  outcry 
of  emotion,  has  found  copious  expression 
m  the  poetry  of  symbolism.  The  sym- 
bolists have  advanced  theories,  and  put 
forth  verses  which  are  erratic  to  the 
point  of  being  incomprehensible.  There 
are  many  who  ridicule  them  as  obscure 
and  valueless,  and  others  who  believe 
them  initiators  of  a  literary  revolution. 
They  have  certainly  shown  the  power  of 
words  to  sing  themselves  so  as  to  delight 
the  ear,  whether  they  mean  anything  or 
not,  and  to  evoke  scenes  and  sensations 
as  by  a  touch  of  magic. 

The  symbolist  shows  that  he  is  one 
by  differing  as  widely  as  possible  from 
every   other    symbolist — that   is,   he    is 
determined  to  do  exactly  as  he  chooses, 
unfettered  by  traditional  usage,  and  to 
express  his  own  joys  and  sorrows  and 
general  impressions  with  all  attainable 
candour  and  spontaneity.    He  is  always 
introspective,  reading  his  own  weariness 
and  impatience,  his  own  rare  delights 
and  frequent  recoils  of  dread,  into  his 
surroundings.     Perhaps  this  intense  in- 
dividualism  was  the  greater  shock  to 
the  public  for  clashing  directly  with  the 
prevailing  naturalism.    There  was  in  it, 
too,  an  infiltration  of  foreign  qualities, 
which  accentuated  its  strangeness.  There 
are  many  foreigners  among  the  symbol- 
ists— Maeterlinck  and  Ghil,  the  Belgians ; 
Merrill  and  Viele-GriJfin,  the  Americans ; 
Vignier,  the  Swiss;  Moreas,  the  Greek, 
and  others,  and  they  certainly  have  intro- 
duced some  non-French  ways  of  feeling. 
The    mysticism    and    lack    of    lucidity 
which   characterise   symbolism   are   not 
French    qualities,    but    acquired    from 
abroad — from  the  dreamy  and  sensuous 
charm  of  English  pre-Raphaelitism  and 
from  the  minds  of  foreign  stamp,  which 
selected  the  French  language  as  their 
means  of  self-expression.  The  symbolist 
does  not  expect  always  to  convey  a  clear . 
meaning,  for  he  aims  to  suggest  what  is 
spiritud  and  illimitable,  and  this  he  can 
only  do  vaguely  with  his  partial   and 
limited  means.     It  is  the  heart,  not  the 
mind,  of  things  that  he  tries  to  probe,  and 
all  his  effort  is  to  suggest  and  convey 
emotion,  not  to  state  fact.    He  seems  to 
possess  abnormal   faculties   for   seeing. 


hearing,  feeling,  tasting  and  smelling, 
particularly  for  smelling,  and  his  physical 
surroundings  oppress  his  morbidly  acute 
consciousness  with  their  hopelessly  ugly 
and  sordid  elements.  So  he  is  sad ;  and 
sad,  too,  because  educated  out  of  pleas- 
ant self-illusion.  He  still  dreams,  but 
with  his  eyes  wide  open  and  a  mocking 
smile  at  his  own  folly  on  his  lips.  He 
avidly  pursues  material  pleasures,  but 
scorns  himself  for  doing  so,  and  makes 
constant  demand  for  nothing  less  than 
ideal  satisfaction.  His  ideal  is  vague, 
best  summed  up  as  beauty — ^beauty  which 
is  divine  goodness  and  harmony  and  satis- 
faction—of which  he  catches  tantalising 
glimpses  through  partial  manifestations, 
or  rather  symbols  of  it,  furnished  him  by 
material  fact. 

A  young  chief  among  the  French 
symbolists  has  come  among  us  to  lecture 
upon  his  art.  M.  Henri  de  Regnier  has 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Cercle 
Fran5ais  of  Harvard  University,  where 
he  will  deliver  eight  lectures  upon  the 
origin  and  development  and  probable 
future  of  French  symbolism.  He  will 
be  heard  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  as 
well  as  at  Cambridge,  for  our  American 
universities  are  eager  for  that  personal 
contact  with  foreign  thought,  which 
somehow  is  always  more  suggestive  than 
any  mere  perusal  of  the  printed  matter 
which  crosses  the  ocean  to  us. 

Many  of  his  admirers  consider  Henri 
de  Regnier  as  the  most  gifted  of  all  the 
young  poets  who  are  now  working  to 
stamp  their  personalities  upon  French 
letters.  Even  the  austere  upholder  of 
tradition,  Ferdinand  Brunetiere,  praises 
his  exceptional  talent,  although  himsdf 
little  in  sympathy  with  the  symbolistic 
school,  and  apparently  ready  with  Mal- 
larme,  its  lawgiver,  to  term  it  "cymbal- 
ism."  De  Regnier  is  young,  a  careful, 
not  exceedingly  prolific  writer,  and  has 
not  entirely  emerged  from  the  experi- 
mental mood,  so  there  is  no  telling  what 
he  may  yet  accomplish. 

He  was  bom  at  Honfleur,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Seine,  December  28,  1864,  and 
received  his  education  in  Paris,  thus 
falling  early  into  the  swirl  of  contempo- 
rary thought,  theory  and  feeling.  Like 
many  other  young  Frenchmen  predes- 
tined to  literature,  he  studied  law  before 
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he  began  to  write.  His  first  book  of 
poems  appeared  in  1885,  and  since  then 
he  has  published  perhaps  a  dozen  small 
volumes  of  verse  and  prose.  Most  of 
these  are  out  of  print,  but  their  contents 
have  been  collected  into  larger  volumes 
and  republished  by  the  Societe  du  Mer- 
cure  de  France.  M.  de  Regnier  also 
contributes  an  occasional  chronicle  to 
Le  Gaulois;  and  his  first  long  novel,  La 
Double  Maitresse,  has  recently  appeared 
as  a  serial  in  LEcho  de  Paris.  About 
two  years  ago  he  married  a  daughter  of 
Jose  Maria  de  Heredia,  a  poet  whose 
verse  he  greatly  admires.  Madame  de 
Regnier,  herself  a  poet  of  some  distinc- 
tion, will  accompany  her  husband  to 
America. 

Few  Americans  know  M.  de  Regnier's 
work;  and  even  at  home,  aside  from 
fellow-craftsmen  and  critics,  there  are 
more  who  can  label  him  symbolist  than 
are  familiar  with  what  he  has  written. 
This  is  partly  because,  Uke  Mallarme, 
his  avowed  master,  he  despises  notoriety 
and  works  with  single-minded  interest 
in  his  work  as  art;  and  partly  because 
he  has  very  little  to  say  to  the  rank  and 
file.  The  symbolist  intends  his  work  to 
be  primarily  a  self-revelation  of  himself 
to  the  world,  and  the  individual  revealed 
by  Henri  de  Regnier  is  an  intellectual 
aristocrat.  There  is  something  about 
this  tall,  young  Frenchman,  with  his 
meditative,  blue-grey  eyes,  his  long,  ner- 
vous fingers,  his  ease  of  bearing  and 
gesture,  which  suggests  acute  and  deli- 
cate sensitiveness  and  impatient  disgust 
of  mediocrity;  and  these  dispositions 
characterise  everything  he  has  written, 
"Any  one  who  wanted  to  paint  him  so 
as  to  express  his  whole  nature  at  once 
should  show  him  descending  the  broad 
stairways  of  Versailles,"  declares  a  fellow 
poet,  Albert  Samain.  The  poor,  the 
humble,  the  ignorant,  make  no  such 
appeal  to  his  sensibilities  as  to  those  of 
Frangois  Coppee,  for  instance,  and  so  far 
as  possible  he  ignores  those  who  must 
exist  for  the  support  of  the  intellectual 
6Ute  to  which  he  consciously  belongs. 
His  refinement  isolates  him.  The  human 
lives  around  him  look  sordid,  trivial, 
ignominious,  and  he  avoids  contemplat- 
ing them,  and  creates  a  misty  dreamland 
for  his  aspirations.  The  fair  green  forest 
of  his  fancy  is  laced  with  devious  foot- 
ways, abounds  with  gleaming  fountains 


and  twilighted  glades,  and  has  nothing 
in  common  with  primeval  wildernesses. 
Here  fair  creatures  and  strange  mon- 
sters, nymphs  and  fauns  and  satyrs,  sport 
and  sorrow;  and  here  he  wanders,  a 
sad,  inactive  spectator  of  his  own  life, 
haunted  by  Hope  and  Memory  and  Re- 
gret, while  sere  leaves  of  dead  illusions 
flutter  down  in  a  soft,  continual  shower. 

As  a  symbolist,  one  seeing  all  things 
as  pale,  inadequate  images  of  what  is 
rich  and  adequate  and  unattainable,  and 
for  which  he  longs,  M.  de  Regnier  is,  of 
course,  a  pessimist.  He  sees  human 
nature  under  guise  of  a  faun,  always 
ready  to  relapse  into  pure  brute,  yet  with 
a  spark  of  something  higher  always 
persisting  to  make  him  wretched  at  him- 
self. His  heart  and  mind  revolt  against 
the  tedious  struggle  between  instinct 
and  partial  intelligence.  He  would  be 
epicurean,  but  enjoyment  shrivels  under 
his  passionate  regret  at  the  shortness 
and  apparent  futility  of  life. 

"The  angel  of  the  darker  draught" 
beckons  him  always. 

"Tristesse  mon  ame  est  dans  tes 
voies,"  he  cries  despairingly,  and  to  him 
the  world  is  peopled  "de  femmes  lasses 
et  d'hommes  sans  joie."  Still,  he  sobs 
far  less  convincingly  than  Paul  Verlaine. 
There  is  less  passion  and  more  resigna- 
tion in  his  dissatisfaction.  Through  all 
his  discouragement  he  has  persisted  in 
his  search  for  the  "golden  key"  which  is 
to  unlock  his  kingdom  of  heaven.  He  is 
still 

Dreamer  of  the  old  dream  which  from  soul  to 
soul 

Crosses  and  passes 
From  hand  to  hand,  from  age  to  age. 

Ashes  or  flame. 

There  is  joy  as  well  as  pain  in  being  an 
uncompromising  idealist. 

M.  de  Regnier  owes  much  to  the  Par- 
nassians, to  what  he  calls  "the  severe 
paternity  of  Leconte  de  Lisle,"  whose 
sumptuously  perfect  verse  helped  to 
mature  his  instinct  for  rhythm  and  har- 
mony, and  to  make  impossible  for  him 
such  freaks  as  have  brought  ridicule 
upon  some  of  his  fellows.  Perhaps  he 
owes  still  more  to  Verlaine  and  Mal- 
larme, who  guided  him  in  his  revolt 
against  naturalism,  but  he  is  less  un- 
restrainedly emotional  and  more  Intel- 
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lectual,  while  sls  individual  as  either  of 
them.  "I  adore  independence,  especially 
in  art,"  he  says.  Much  of  his  verse 
abounds  in  irregularities,  which  are  cer- 
tainly daring,  but  which  under  his  skilful 
manipulation  result  in  pleasantly  novel 
and  sonorous  effects.  He  has  expressed 
his  opinion  that,  after  all,  it  is  the 
rhythm,  not  the  number,  of  verses  in  a 
stanza  which  matters,  and  his  original 
combinations  of  lines  of  varying  length 
and  most  erratic  feet  are  undeniably 
pleasant  to  the  ear.  Lately  he  has  evinced 
a  disposition  to  return  to  the  ample  and 
stately  Alexandrine  of  French  classicism, 
and  has  shown  himself  well  able  to  make 
it  a  richly  musical  expression  of  his 
theme.  There  is  a  certain  vastness  in 
M.  de  Regnier's  conceptions,  something 
imposingly  grandiose,  suggesting  the 
vague  rhythms  of  waves  and  winds 
^hich  the  Alexandrine  suits. 

Probably  he  will  explain  to  us  that  his 
self-classincation  as  a  symbolist  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  protest  against  realism,  natu- 
ralism, all  the  writers  under  whatever 
name,  who  work  in  the  spirit  of  science 
as  opposed  to  that  of  mere  personal 
expression.  His  real  claim  is  to  be 
idealist,  recognising  the  spiritual  through 
visible  fact. 

M.  de  Regnier  is  equally  individual  in 
the  less  arduous  work  of  writing  prose. 
A  suggestion  of  rhythm  clings  to  his 
sentences,  and  they  show  his  character- 
istic, almost  miraculously,  happy  choice 
of  words,  which  strike  the  attention 
freshly,  and  suggest  more  than  they 
state.  Like  Paul  Bourget,  a  man  of 
entirely  different  nature,  his  tastes  are 
so  cultivated  as  to  be  exacting  in  their 
demand  for  what  is  exquisite  and  un- 
usual. He  longs,  above  all  things,  for 
beauty,  clutching  after  the  physical 
beauty  of  the  world  in  its  varied  mani- 
festations as  shadow  of  the  object  of  his 
vague  aspiration ;  but,  apart  from  beauty, 
he  finds  the  grotesque,  the  eerie,  the 
appalling,  always  preferable  to  the  com- 
monplace. He  can  evoke  the  evanescent 
mood  of  a  child  and  show  him  in  the 


innocent  isolation^  ignored  of  its  elders, 
as  he  does  in  Le  Tr^e  Blanc,  but  more 
often  he  tells  us  sinister  little  tales,  sug- 
gestive of  Poe.  Most  of  the  symbolists 
have  felt  appreciatively  Poe's  creepy 
fascination.  M.  de  Regnier  has  felt,  too, 
very  strongly  the  fascination  of  witty, 
cynical  Saint-Simon,  in  whose  memoirs 
he  has  steeped  himself,  until  perhaps  the 
eighteenth  century  is  more  vivid  to  him 
thkn  his  own.  His  novel  is  less  a  novel 
than  an  album  of  eighteenth-century 
portraits,  sketched  with  skilful  mockery, 
worthy  of  Saint-Simon  himself.  His  mad 
people  and  bad  people,  his  dupes  and 
scamps,  manifest  his  delight  in  the  freak- 
ish and  fantastic. 

"I  have  been  waiting  and  flattering 
myself  in  my  naivete,"  says  M.  Brune- 
tiere,  "that  to  the  charlatanical  and 
funambulic  means  which  they  (the  sym- 
bolists) have  adopted  to  attract  attention 
they  would  finally,  in  order  to  hold  and 
fix  it,  join  legitimate  means;"  and  he 
declares  this  hope  frustrated.  Neverthe- 
less, symbolism  has  accomplished  some- 
thing positive. 

To  be  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  it 
requires  a  mood  of  mental  leisure  and 
a  certain  blase  attitude  toward  life,  from 
which  healthy  men  and  women  are 
usually  safeguarded  by  intense  interest 
in  their  own  lives,  an  inalienable  sense 
of  responsibility  and  a  utilitarian  desire 
to  extract  the  utmost  good  from  the 
means  at  hand. 

It  is  true  that  in  its  highly  concen- 
trated typical  manifestations  very  few 
can  assimilate  it ;  but  true,  too,  that  more 
and  more  of  its  real  leaven  is  getting 
baked  into  nourishing  loaves  for  popular 
consumption.  That  younger  poets  con- 
tinually join  the  symbolists  is  proof  of 
the  sincerity  and  vitality  of  the  move- 
ment, ft  testifies  that  the  lyric  poet  is 
instinctively  an  independent,  finding  in- 
spiration in  his  personal  emotions.  The 
symbolist  has  checked  an  exaggeration 
of  science  in  art  and  demonstrated  once 
again  that  man  has  a  soul. 

Jane  Grosvenor  Cooke, 
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The  pictorial  story-teller  has  the  easiest 
of  tasks ;  he  has  the  hardest  of  tasks.  If 
he  succeeds  in  expressing  that  touch  of 
human  nature  which  tnily  makes  the 
whole  world  kin,  then  his  task  may  be 
accounted  an  easy  one;  for  the  most 
irresistible  human  interest,  in  the  purely 
mental  pleasures,  is  awakened  through 
the  recognition  of  familiar  traits  of  ch^- 
acter  by  the  narrative  quality  of  appeal. 
If,  however,  the  artist  cannot  educe  this 
human  touch,  then  his  task  has  proven 
impossible,  regardless  of  the  artistic 
qualities  that  may  prettily  conspire  to 
hide  the  essential  defect.  His  result 
stands  as  nothing  more  than  dummy  pose 
and  studio  trumpery.  Thus,  character 
interpretation  too  often  becomes  carica- 
ture, lacking  in  the  legitimate  portrayal 
of  the  emotion  it  attempts  to  reveal ;  and 
this  is  because  its  expression  undoubtedly 
requires  more  resources  in  its  interpreter 
than  are  needed  in  any  other  feature  of 
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illustration — ^judgment,  taste,  humour, 
discrimination,  refinement,  poetic  sympa- 
thy and  dramatic  sensibility  and  vigour. 
It  well  may  be  argued  that  these  qu^ties 
may  be  safely  trusted  fully  to  exploit 
any  subject;  the  argument  but  goes  to 
prove  the  versatility  of  the  story-tdler 
and  his  many-sided  equipment.  He  is 
the  cosmopolitan  of  art,  and  equally  at 
home  in  all  parts  of  her  domain. 

Of  Mr.  Eric  Pape  it  may  truly  be  said 
that  he  belongs  to  no  nationality  of  art 
expression;  whatever  distinction  he  has 
displayed  has  been  more  through  prefer- 
ence than  limitation,  and  it  has  been 
regulated  rather  by  temperament  than 
by  tendency.  He  was  bom  in  San  Fran- 
cisco less  than  thirty  years  ago,  and 
when  but  eight  years  of  age  was  called 
upon  by  his  teacher  in  the  public  schools 
to  decorate  the  blackboard  with  draw- 
ings for  exhibition  days,  so  that  he  began 
in  the  good  old-fashioned  way  of  being 
a  prodigy.  He  had  also  manifested  a 
talent  for  the  violin,  and  his  parents  ex- 
pected a  brilliant  career  for  him  as  a 
virtuoso  on  that  instrument,  and  reluc- 
tantly relinquished  their  cherished  idea 
when  he  determined  to  go  abroad  to 
study  art,  having  become  enthusiastic 
through  a  course  of  instruction  at  the 
San  Francisco  School  of  Design.  He 
was  considerably  under  twenty  when  he 
entered  the  Academie  Julian  in  Paris, 
and  when  he  shortly  afterward  passed 
the  examination  for  admission  to  the 
ficole  des  Beaux  Arts,  his  decisive  draw- 
ing on  that  occasion  being  marked  num- 
ber three — ^the  competitors  ntunbering 
several  hundred,  and  most  of  them  being 
Frenchmen.  During  the  course  of  his 
studies  in  Paris,  Mr.  Pape  came  imder 
the  tuition  of  MM.  Boulanger,  Lefebre, 
Benjamin  Constant,  Doucet,  Blanc,  Ge- 
rome,  Delaunay  and  Jean  Paul  Laurens. 
His  first  Salon  picture,  a  painting,  was 
exhibited  at  the  Champs  de  Mars  when 
he  was  nineteen,  and  the  following  year 
he  had  three  pictures  and  a  bas-relief 
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medallion  exposed  at  the  same  Salon. 
Mr.  Pape  has  been  a  frequent  exhibitor 
ever  since,  his  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant picture,  "The  Two  Eras,"  sharing 
with  one  other  the  chief  attention  at  the 
Salon  of  1893. 

His  first  work  in  the  illustrating  line 
was  executed  for  the  Century  Company 
while  he  was  still  in  Paris ;  and  directly 
upon  his  return  to  this  country,  in  1894, 


he  made  a  large  number  of  drawings  for 
the  Life  of  Napoleon,  published  by  the 
same  firm.  This  was  the^  beginning  of 
an  enormous  amount  of*  his  work  of 
various  kinds  that  has  been  produced  by 
the  leading  periodicals  and  publishers. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  single  com- 
mission that  he  has  performed  was  for 
the  firm  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Com- 
pany in  their  exquisite  edition  of  The 
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Fair  God,  by  General  Lew  Wallace.  No 
care  was  spared  in  the  preparation  of 
these  volumes  (two),  as  no  care  was 
spared  in  their  mechanical  perfection. 
For  the  purposes  of  illustration  Mr. 
Pape  was  sent  to  Mexico  to  familiarise 
himself  with  the  land,  traditions  and 
existing  lore  of  the  Aztecs.  He  made 
a  number  of  sketches  on  the  ground 
and  brought  a  considerable  collection  of 
Aztec  curios,  costumes,  treasures  and 
implements  home  with  him.  He  also 
visited  various  museums  to  make 
sketches  of  actual  Aztec  relics,  so  that 
the  text  is  not  only  embellished  and  illus- 
trated from  the  artistic  standpoint,  but 
elucidated  from  an  antiquarian  accuracy. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  veritable  pictorial  museum 
of  Aztec  research.  Mr.  Pape  enjoyed 
the  influence  of  a  number  of  teachers  in 
Paris,  and  the  result  is  shown  in  his 
eclecticism  of  method,  which  is  nowhere 
more  apparent  than  in  these  drawings 
of   pen   and   ink,   gouache,   crayon   and 


tint.  Mr.  Pape  had  singular  equipment 
for  this  undertaking,  as  a  stay  of  several 
years  in  Egypt  had  encouraged  him  in 
the  study  of  ancient  peoples  and  typical 
architecture.  The  romantic,  the  archaic 
and  the  mediaeval  are  attractive  to  him, 
the  sumptuous,  the  Oriental  and  the 
pageantry  of  barbaric  splendour;  he  can 
revel  in  the  stir  and  flexible  compositions 
of  dramatic  movement  or  he  can  go  with 
unerring  calm  to  the  very  heart  of  poetic 
quiet,  his  peculiar  vitality,  even  in  his 
tranquil  individual  figures,  imbuing  them 
with  an  inevitable  sense  of  personal  ap- 
peal. There  is  a  magnetism  in  his  art 
that  is  as  indefinable  as  a  writer's  style 
and  quite  as  inseparable  in  the  personal 
consideration  it  insures. 

Besides  conducting  the  Eric  Pape 
School  of  Art  in  Boston,  this  tireless 
young  artist  is  now  engaged  on  several 
book  commissions  for  publishers,  and  he 
will  be  represented  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion by  a  number  of  paintings  and  draw- 
ings. His  wife,  who  was  Miss  Alice 
Monroe,  a  skilful  artist,  is  his  assistant 
in  the  school.  They  have  an  invaluable 
collection  of  Egyptian,  Mexican  and 
other  curios  and  antiques,  which  were 
gathered  in  Mr.  Papers  extensive  travels. 

Mr.  Arthur  I.  Keller's  identification 
with  present-day  illustrating  is  little  less 
than  omnipresent;  of  the  younger  men, 
he  is  easily  the  leader  in  character  work, 
and  in  the  vernacular  of  the  play  he  may 
be  said  to  occupy  the  centre  of  its  stage. 
Like  Mr.  Pape.  he  cares  most  for  the 
effects  obtained  through  the  feeling  of 
colour,  and  he  delights  in  the  romantic 
and  poetic  expression  of  life.  He  studied 
at  the  local  Academy  of  Design,  where 
he  won  a  prize,  and  following  his  inclina- 
tion for  the  German  school,  he  went  to 
Munich  to  continue  his  studies,  selecting 
Loeftz  as  his  instructor.  As  a  student 
he  learned  to  love  the  masterpieces  of 
Velasquez  and  to  recognise  the  beauties 
of  the  Barbizon  painters;  for  these  he 
still  has  a  profound  admiration,  but  he 
hopes  to  express  himself  in  a  truly  indi- 
vidual manner,  nevertheless,  regarding 
illustrating  as  a  present  incidental,  his 
ultimate  tendency  being  for  painting. 
As  a  water-colourist  he  is  well  known, 
his  pictures  at  the  exhibitions  finding 
ready  sales.  Mr.  Keller  is  a  musician 
as  well  as  an  artist,  and  through  his 
incursions    into    music    he    has    become 
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impressed  with  the  possibilities  that  the 
operatic  legends  offer  for  pictorial  inter- 
pretation. He  has  made  some  studies  of 
Beethoven's  Sonatas,  and  the  theme  that 
lies  nearest  to  his  interest  is  the  Nibe- 
lungenlied.  This  he  expects  to  amplify 
in  an  elaborate  manner. 
Mr.  Keller  has  done  a  great  deal  of 


costume  illustrating,  and  he  has  collected 
an  extensive  wardrobe  of  different 
periods  as  well  as  a  valuable  library  of 
plates  to  complement  his  work.  These 
were  used  to  good  purpose  in  The  Pri- 
vate Life  of  George  Washington,  recently 
completed  as  a  serial  in  Harper's  Maga- 
zine and  now  issued  in  book  iform.^These 
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illustrations  were  notable  among  Mr. 
Keller's  recent  work,  as  were  also  the 
drawings  in  several  periodicals  for  the 
Irish  stories  of  Seumas  MacManus,  the 
artist's  work  being  as  much  of  a  feature 
as  the  stories  themselves,  and  being  so 
full  of  local  colour  as  to  make  the  author 
wonder  how  he  got  it!  Mr.  Keller  has 
illustrated  books  of  Mr.  Howells  and 
Miss  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  and  at  present 
he  is  finishing  a  series  of  drawings  for 
the  new  edition  of  Bret  Harte's  works, 
which  the  Macmillans  are  to  publish. 

The  fidelity  of  Mr.  Keller's  characters 
has  often  been  remarked,  and  for  this 
he  does  not  rely  on  his  models.    He  says 


that  he  uses  the  same  models  that  other 
artists  employ,  but  he  uses  them  only  as 
models,  and  not  as  types.  He  gets  his 
characters  from  impressions  of  people 
he  meets,  and  he  selects  a  man  in  the 
same  vocation  as  that  of  his  character  to 
represent  the  type  he  is  to  portray ;  thus, 
if  a  doctor  is  the  subject,  he  studies  the 
physiognomy  and  manners  and  expres- 
sion of  an  actual  physician  or  he  gets 
what  he  can  from  a  picture  of  some 
noted  doctor.  He  preserves  pictures  of 
all  classes  of  men,  and  they  usually  come 
in  at  some  time  to  serve  his  purpose. 

When  a  manuscript  is  given  him  to 
illustrate,  he  reads  it  ^through,  casually, 
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and  brackets  whatever  suggests  a  situa- 
tion to  him;  if  another  commends  itself, 
or  several,  he  brackets  them  also  and 
selects  whatever  seems  the  most  compre- 
hensive and  effective.  He  then  makes 
sketches  of  each  character  and  writes 
a  description  of  what  he  assumes  each 
character  to  be,  their  manner  of  dress 
and  their  bodily  appearance.  The  com- 
position is  then  drawn  in  merest  sug- 
gestion in  pencil;  if  the  story  is  of 
historical  interest,  he  looks  up  data  and 
costume.  For  the  exact  facial  and  physi- 
cal expression  Mr.  Keller  uses  a  mirror 
and  tries  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of 
his  character,  watching  his  own  move- 
ments in  the  different  phases  of  feeling 
he  endeavours  to  counterfeit.  He  says: 
"Suppose  I  wish  to  depict  a  scene  where 


one  man  makes  a  proposition  to  another. 
I  imagine  that  I  am  the  man  who  is 
being  addressed.  I  am  sitting  with  one 
hand  against  my  cheek,  which  is  a  natu- 
ral attitude  under  the  circumstances. 
The  other  man  makes  the  proposition; 
I  turn,  dropping  my  hand,  elevating  my 
face  and  look  at  him  with  directness  and 
speculation.  There  I  have  my  pose; 
and  I  have  this  in  mind  when  I  draw 
from  my  model.'* 

This  peculiar  aptitude  for  character 
and  for  the  psychology  of  feeling  Mr. 
Lucius  Hitchcock  possesses  and  applies 
with  the  same  significance  as  does  Mr. 
Keller.  His  chief  interest  is  in  human 
beings,  and  he  has  the  delightful  faculty 
of  winning  persons  and  making  friends. 
This    felicitous    quality    shows    in    his 
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work;  his  characters  are  sympathetic  to 
a  degree,  they  are  actually  permeated 
with  human  nature.  Mr.  Hitchcock  is 
an  Ohioan  by  birth,  and  in  his  native 
State  came  under  the  art  instruction  of 
the  painter  A.  T.  Van  Lear,  who  is  now 
a  resident  of  New  York.  Mr.  Hitchcock 
also  came  to  New  York  and  studied  at 
the  Art  Students'  League  and  later  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  was  the  pupil  of 
Benjamin  Constant  and  Jules  Lefebre  in 
the  Julian  studios.  While  in  Paris  Mr. 
Hitchcock  painted  several  portraits, 
which    were    received    at    the    Champs 


Elysees.  His  success  in  portraiture  de- 
termined him  to  establish  himself  as  a 
portrait  painter  in  this  country,  and  for 
some  time  he  had  a  studio  in  New  York ; 
he  soon  found,  however,  that  illustrating 
offered  the  quicker  recognition,  and  he 
offered  some  drawings  to  Harper's, 
which  were  accepted,  paving  the  way  to 
more  important  commissions  in  that  line. 
A  year  or  so  latef  he  was  offered  the  life 
and  antique  classes  in  the  Buffalo  Art 
Students'  League,  with  criticism  twice 
a  week.  It  offered  him  advantages  in 
time  and  the  opportunity  of  painting, 
and  while  he  regarded  it  like  "an  artistic 
polar  expedition,"  he  accepted,  with  the 
result  that  is  satisfactory  in  every  way. 
He  says  that  he  has  made  all  his  success 
since  he  went  to  Buffalo,  which  is  proof 
that  one  can  succeed  outside  of  New 
York.  He  also  says  that  most  of  his 
drawings  have  been  in  a  realistic  vein 
for  the  reason  that  he  does  not  want  to 
pledge  his  future  to  any  certain  kind  of 
work.  The  realistic  and  yet  broad  and 
vivacious  treatment  of  his  illustrations 
to  The  Man  Who  Corrupted  Hadley- 
burg,  by  Mark  Twain,  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  Harper^s  Magazine,  undoubtedly 
placed,  or  rather  more  firmly  established, 
Mr.  Hitchcock  with  the  men  who  do 
character  work.  In  the  same  publication 
he  has  been  making  a  feature  of  pencil 
and  crayon  drawings,  getting  some  ex- 
cellent values  in  both  mediums.  He  is 
a  conscientious  worker,  and  the  qualities 
of  tone  and  poetic  feeling  that  with  a 
painter's  instinct  he  is  putting  into  his 
work  are  making  each  successive  draw- 
ing that  he  contributes  more  noticeable. 
Mr.  Hitchcock  will  represent  the  Harper 
publications  abroad  this  summer,  visiting 
the  Exposition  at  Paris  and  doing  some 
special  illustrations  in  Austro-Hungary. 
Mr.  B.  West  Clinedinst  has  won  most 
of  his  honours  as  a  painter,  and  yet  he 
is  chiefly  known  as  an  illustrator.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  he  received  the 
Evans  prize  at  the  recent  Water-Colour 
Exhibition  for  his  delicate  colonial  pic- 
ture, **Long  Ago."  He  was  an  exhibitor 
at  the  Salon  de  Champs  de  Mars  when 
he  studied  in  Paris  under  Cabanel  and 
Bonnat;  and  a  few  years  ago,  through 
an  oil  picture,  he  won  the  distinction  of 
being  made  a  National  Academician. 
His  commissions  in  illustrating  have 
been  extensive;  he  was^  tlje^^^i^it^ep^greter 
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of  Uncle  Edinburgh,  by  Thomas  Nelson 
Page,  as  more  recently  he  was  given  the 
pictorial  elucidation  of  Red  Rock  by  the 
same  author.  Roughing  It,  by  Mark 
Twain,  contributed  to  his  artistic  success, 
and  the  works  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
and  Bret  Harte  brought  him  into  more 
prominence  through  the  illustrations  he 
furnished  for  them.  Last  year,  when  the 
Century  Company  published  the  Life  of 
Franklin,  he  was  engaged  to  make  the 
drawings  for  it,  and  among  his  present 
commissions  is  one  for  Hawthorne's 
Blithedale  Romance  in  the  complete  new 
edition  which  Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Company  are  to  issue  with  illustrations 
by  leading  artists.  Mr.  Clinedinst  did 
not  enter  art  through  a  love  of  it,  for 
he  wished  to  go  into  the  army,  and 
enjoyed  a  military  education  at  the  Mili- 
tary Institute  in  Virginia,  his  native 
State.  A  slight  physical  disability  pre- 
vented the  preferred  career,  and  his 
artistic  talents  led  him  to  the  adoption 
of  the  more  peaceful  vocation.  Mr. 
Qinedinst  has  a  delicate  appreciation  for 
the  poetic  and  the  picturesque;  the  fine 
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shadings  of  character  and  the  almost 
fragrance  of  environment  he  conveys 
with  appreciable  refinement.  Primarily 
a  colourist,  he  gets  the  feeling  of  colour 
in  whatever  he  attempts  and  a  sensibility 
that  both  charms  and  persuades. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Ashe,  who  did  the  portrait 
sketch  of  Mr.  George  Wright  in  last 
month's  Bookman,  and  has  an  original 
sketch  in  this  number,  is  also,  like  most 
of  the  character  illustrators,  a  painter, 
being  a  frequent  exhibitor  in  most  of 
the  exhibits  in  this  country.  His  first 
drawings  were  accepted  for  the  Harper 
publications,  and  he  has  executed  orders 
from  other  leading  periodicals  and  pub- 
lishers, some  of  the  books  of  John  Ken- 
drick  Bangs  being  among  the  number. 
Mr.  Ashe  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
of  Southern  parents.     He  atudied  at,the 
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Art  Students'  League  in  this  city  and  in 
Paris  under  Cabanel.  He  likes  to  draw 
children,  feeling  that  they  can  be  more 
truly  expressed  than  adults.  He  also 
likes  genre  compositions,  but  what  he 
chiefly  likes  is  the  mystic  and  the  weird, 
a  character  of  work  that  he  has  never 
exploited,  except  as  a  personal  study. 

The  character  artist  has  an  easy  task, 
he  has  a  hard  task.  He  must  have  the 
keenest  power  of  observation  and  the 
surety  of  touch  that  becomes  the  hand- 
maid of  his  thought.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  say  that  a  Aing  is  taken  from  life,  but 
it  becomes  meaningful  when  it  has  been 
put  into  art.  When  that  happy  transition 
is  effected  it  is  not  easily  forgotten,  for 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  individual  en- 
dear and  charge  the  memory  with  their 
oddity  or  charm.  We  all  have  a  faculty 
of    perceiving    the    distinctive    and    the 


human,  even  to  the  fact  of  whether  a 
man's  body  or  his  necktie  is  on  straight. 
Horace  Greeley  has  passed  down  to 
history  with  his  trousers  in  his  boots, 
and  George  the  Third  is  more  vividly 
brought  to  mind  because  of  Thackeray's 
sartorial  description  of  him.  The  human 
face  and  figure  have  marks  as  indelibly 
expressive.  Who  cannot  conjure  up  the 
lovely  being  whose  poet  was  moved  to 
say :  *'There  is  a  garden  in  her  face"  ?  and 
is  there  not  always  a  little  touch  of 
pathos  with  the  invoked  laughter  because 
"the  old  three-cornered  hat  and  the 
breeches  and  all  that  were  so  queer"? 
The  artist  who  sees  these  things  in  life, 
and  with  the  sympathy  and  the  skill 
translates  them  into  art,  has  an  easy 
task,  for  he  has  interpreted  the  book  of 
humanity. 

Regina  Armstrong. 
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IV     Austrian  and  Hungarian  Newspapers 


I.    Austrian  Newspapers. 
The   Constitution  of  Austria  contains 
many    odd   paragraphs,   but   the   oddest 
of  all  of  them  is  the  one  that  guarantees 
to  "the  peoples  represented  in  the  Reichs- 
rath'*    (Austrian   Parliament)    the   free- 
dom of  the  press  **subject  to  such  rules 
and   regulations  as  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment   shall    deem    necessary    in    the 
interest   of  order  and   public   welfare." 
Press   laws,   ordinances  and   ministerial 
decrees  are  so  numerous  that  there  is 
hardly    a    constitutional    lawyer    in    all 
Austria  who  could  say  with  any  degree 
of  certainty  what  the  editor  of  a  news- 
paper may  or  may  not  have  a  right  to 
say.     Still  it  is  possible  to  give  a  broad 
outline  of  what  political  journalism  has 
to  contend  with  in  the  "country  of  im- 
probabilities"— to    use    Bismarck's    apt 
naming  of  Austria. 

Before  any  one  can  start  a  political 
newspaper  in  Austria  he  has  to  secure 
the  permission  of  the  Government  for 
his  enterprise.  If  the  would-be  publisher 
has  satisfied  the  authorities  that  he  is  an 
honourable  man,  that  he  is  not  liable  to 
print  seditious  matter  and  that  he  will 
not  corrupt  the  morals  of  His  Majesty's 
subjects,  he  may  get  the  necessary  per- 
mit; revocable,  however,  without  appeal 
to  the  ordinary  courts,  by  the  Minister 
for  the  Interior.  The  license  once  se- 
cured, he  must  name  the  responsible 
editor  and  file  a  bond  with  the  Govern- 
ment. This  bond  varies  in  size  with  the 
size  of  the  paper  and  the  place  of  pub- 
lication, and  is  intended  to  indemnify  the 
Government  for  any  possible  expense  in 
prosecuting  the  publisher  or  editor  in 
case  they  should  break  some  of  the  laws 
that  regulate  the  "  freedom  of  the  press." 
If  the  newspaper  proves  refractory,  the 
Government  has  the  right  to  declare  the 
bond  forfeited  either  in  part  or  in  toto. 

When  permission  has  been  obtained 
and  the  bond  filed  by  the  publisher,  he 
can  proceed  to  print  the  paper,  but  once 
more  the  Government  steps  in  and  de- 


cides whether  it  should  be  allowed  to 
circulate  or  not.  Every  newspaper  is 
bound  to  send  a  complete  copy  of  every 
issue  to  the  district  attorney's  office,  and 
only  after  that  official,  who  acts  as  gen- 
eral censor,  has  found  nothing  objection- 
able in  its  pages  can  the  paper  be  sent 
out  to  its  subscribers.  Should,  however, 
the  censor  discover  in  its  columns  any- 
thing which,  according  to  his  judgment, 
is  an  infringement  upon  the  rather 
vaguely  and  by  no  means  clearly  worded 
press  laws,  the  whole  edition  is  confis- 
cated by  the  police.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
district  attorney  to  point  out  the  articles 
or  passages  which  are  objectionable,  and 
the  publishers  have  a  right  to  issue  a 
second  edition  with  the  objectionable 
parts  left  out.  But  of  late  the  courts 
have  held  that  it  is  unlawful  to  reprint 
the  unoffending  parts  of  the  condemned 
article,  and  have  ruled  that  beyond  the 
bare  announcement  that  a  previous  edi- 
tion had  been  seized  by  the  authorities 
no  reference  may  be  made  to  the  seizure. 
The  district  attorney  has  three  days' 
time  to  submit  the  question  to  the  crimi- 
nal courts,  where  the  judges  and  not  the 
jury  decide,  after  argument  on  both  sides, 
whether  the  seizure  was  justified  or  not. 
Usually  the  censor  is  upheld,  and  even 
if  the  court  reverses  his  decision,  the 
damage  done  to  the  newspaper  cannot  be 
repaired. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  editors  learn 
to  know  the  predilections  and  prejudices 
of  each  censor,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  know 
so  well  when  their  paper  is  going  to  be 
confiscated  that  everything  is  ready  for 
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the  getting  out  of  the  second  edition  long 
before  the  "service  copy"  has  been  sent 
to  the  censor.  Still  once  in  a  while  the 
unexpected  happens,  and  often  the 
fiercest  onslaught  upon  the  Government 
has  passed  the  censor,  while  on  other 
occasions  the  most  harmless  allusion  to 
some  high  official  was  sufficient  for  the 
very  same  man  to  order  the  seizure  of 
the  whole  edition.  Only  two  kinds  of 
articles  are  absolutely  free  from  inter- 
ference by  the  authorities.  Verbatim 
reports  of  parliamentary  debates  and  cor- 
rect reports  of  proceedings  in  the  law 
courts  are  exempt  from  the  censor's 
power.  But  the  editor  must  not  use  his 
discretion  in  deciding  what  parts  of  the 
speech  should  be  printed  and  what  omit- 
ted. If  he  does  not  print  it  in  toto,  the 
district  attorney  is  allowed  to  search  for 
a  motive;  and  if  a  speech,  not  reported 
in  toto,  impresses  that  official  as  an  at- 
tempt to  lessen  respect  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, Church  and  other  established 
institutions,  he  can  order  the  seizure  of 
the  paper,  even  if  the  speaker  did  actu- 
ally say  the  words  printed.  The  fact 
that  the  paper  did  print  what  is  true,  and 
that    the    complained-of   matter    can    be 


proven  to  be  true,  does  not  mean  in 
Austria  that  it  can  be  printed.  Accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  entertained  by  official 
Austria,  the  truth  is  not  for  every  one, 
and  the  Government  is  very  careful  not 
to  allow  its  subjects  to  know  too  much. 

This  state  of  affairs  makes  it  rather 
hard  for  any  editor  to  pursue  his  policy 
without  trouble.  There  is  the  everlasting 
danger  that  the  ministry  might  exclude 
his  paper  from  the  mails  or  else  revoke 
his  license,  confiscate  his  bond  and  a 
thousand  and  one  petty  annoyances  with 
which  the  authorities  harass  their  politi- 
cal opponents.  Some  years  ago  the  Gov- 
ernment forbade  the  sale  of  the  Neue 
Freie  Pressc  and  the  Neues  Wiener 
Tagblatt  in  all  the  tobacco  shops,  where 
the  average  Viennese  buys  his  papers ; 
then,  again,  important  telegrams  have 
sometimes  been  delayed  in  the  most 
mysterious  and  annoying  manner,  and 
finally  there  is  a  little  trick  of  excluding 
the  representatives  of  a  fault-finding 
press  from  the  public  meetings  of  public 
bodies.  Last  year,  for  instance,  the  re- 
porter of  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  was 
refused  admittance  by  order  of  Dr.  Carl 
Lueger,  the  burgomaster,  to  the  meetings 
of  the  city  council ;  and  the  highest  court 
decided  that  representatives  of  news- 
papers are  only  tolerated  and  have  no 
legal  right  to  be  present  anywhere. 

And  yet  in  spite  of  all  these  draw- 
backs, or  perhaps  because  of  them,  the 
newspapers  of  Austria  have  an  influence 
entirely  out  of  proportion  with  their 
merits.  In  that  polyglot  country  news- 
papers are  printed  in  a  dozen  different 
languages,  following  all  sorts  of  ten- 
dencies and  speaking  for  fully  a  dozen 
nationalities  that  are  constantly  at  war 
with  each  other.  To  describe  them  all 
is  impossible,  and  the  great  mass  of  them 
do  not  even  deserve  a  mere  mention.  Of 
really  great  newspapers  there  are  few, 
and  all  of  them  appear  in  the  German 
language  and  are  published  in  Vienna. 

It  may  be  said  conclusively  that  among 
Austrian  newspapers  the  Neue  Freie 
Presse  is  first  and  foremost.  Politically, 
commercially  and  financially  it  occupies 
a  place  unique  in  newspaperdom.  It  is 
perhaps  the  richest  newspaper  of  Conti- 
nental Europe,  and  the  luxurious  ap- 
pointments of  its  offices,  and  the  salaries 
it  pays  to  its  leading  workers,  are  the 
envy     of     European     joumalist|Q[^he 
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editor-in-chief  has  an  income  three  times 
as  large  as  that  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  the  social  prestige  he  derives  from 
his  position  is  marvellous.  Founded  in 
1864  by  M.  Etienne,  Max  Friedlaender 
and  Adolph  Werthner,  the  Neue  Freie 
Presse  has  quickly  risen  to  pre-eminence. 
Politically  it  is  the  exponent  of  German 
Liberalism,  and  has  therefore  been  in 
opposition  to  the  ruling  powers  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  Ministry  after  minis- 
try have  bulldozed,  cajoled,  threatened 
the  editors,  yet  the  paper  has  gone  on  in 
its  own  way;  every  conceivable  method 
of  withholding  information  from  its 
representatives  has  been  tried,  yet  the 
Neue  Freie  Presse  has  constantly  been 
the  best-informed  newspaper  of  Austria 
and  has  used  its  information  in  the  clear- 
est and  most  readable  manner.  Its  in- 
fluence is  great  within  the  boundaries  of 
its  country,  its  articles  and  opinions  are 
quoted  all  over  the  world. 

The  editors  have  always  been  men 
closely  allied  with  the  Liberal  Party,  and 
the  paper  has  always  stood  out  boldly 
and  uncompromisingly  for  the  tenets  of 
this  party.  At  the  present  time  Dr. 
Edward  Bache  is  the  editor-in-chief, 
though  officially  he  figures  as  joint  pub- 
lisher with  Moritz  Benedikt,  and  the  title 
"editor"  is  applied  to  Karl  Felix  Kohler. 
In  reality.  Dr.  Bache  is  the  head  of  the 
editorial  department,  Mr.  Benedikt  the 
business  manager,  while  Mr.  Kohler 
would  be  called  the  managing  editor  in 
this  country. 

Dr.  Bache  is,  relatively  speaking,  a 
young  man — he  is  not  yet  fifty  years 
of  age — ^and  is  known  as  one  of  the 
most  erudite  scholars  of  Vienna.  Like 
so  many  other  prominent  men  of  Aus- 
tria, Dr.  Bache  is  a  lawyer  by  profes- 
sion, but  he  has  never  practised  law, 
finding  literary  studies  more  to  his  taste, 
and  from  an  occasional  contributor  on 
legal  and  literary  matters  he  soon  became 
one  of  the  sub-editors  of  the  paper. 
Thus  he  came  into  contact  with  the  most 
representative  men  of  Austrian  politics, 
and  he  soon  mastered  the  intricacies  of 
statesmanship.  He  was  never  even  a 
candidate  for  political  honours,  but  so 
much  is  thought  of  his  sound  judgment 
and  foresight  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  Party  consult  him  on  every  im- 
portant occasion,  and  his  advice  is  not 
only  sought  but  also  heeded.     To-day 
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he  is  in  absolute  and  supreme  control  of 
the  editorial  department  of  the  Neue 
Freie  Presse,  he  directs  its  policy  and 
writes  most  of  its  leading  articles  on 
internal  politics.  He  has  surrounded 
himself  with  the  brightest  and  most 
gifted  men  in  Austrian  journalism,  and 
the  political  department  of  the  paper 
which  is  under  his  personal  supervision 
has  become  the  wonder  and  envy  of  all 
German  newspapers. 

Next  in  importance  to  politics  are  the 
financial  and  economic  departments  of 
the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  and  here  again 
it  is  without  rivals.  The  haute  finance 
speaks  through  its  columns,  its  informa- 
tions regarding  great  financial  transac- 
tions are  always  in  advance  of  every  other 
paper,  and  its  articles  on  finance  are  of 
an  exceptionally  high  character,  sound 
and  correct  to  the  last  detail.  It  is  almost 
accepted  as  a  truism  in  Austria  that  no 
one  can  rightly  claim  to  be  an  authority 
on  financial  matters  unless  the  Neue 
Freie  Presse  recognises  him  as  such  by 
printing  his  views.  ^ 
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of  political  economists  had  its  origin  in 
the  pages  of  this  same  paper.  Professor 
Edward  Suess,  Dr.  Theodor  Herzka  and 
a  number  of  other  equally  prominent 
authorities  contribute  the  articles  dealing 
with  political  economy,  and  much  valu- 
able information  has  been  published  in 
its  columns. 

Another  widely  admired  feature  of  the 
Neue  Freie  Presse  is  its  feuilletons.  In 
it  Edward  Hanslick,  the  greatest  of  all 
musical  critics,  discusses  everything  con- 
nected with  music ;  opera  and  symphony, 
chamber  music  and  vocal  concerts  all 
receive  his  attention.  He  writes  in  a 
highly  interesting  and  extremely  lucid 
style;  he  praises  without  stint  and  cen- 
sures without  fear.  In  the  feuilleton  he 
gave  to  the  world  his  theories  on  music, 
and  it  was  there  he  attracted  such  wide 
attention  to  himself  that  a  special  pro- 
fessorship was  created  for  him  in  the 
University  of  Vienna,  where  he  lectures 
on  Harmony. 

Ludwig  Speidel,  Hugo  Wittmann  and 
Dr.  Burkhardt,  formerly  the  director  of 
the  Vienna  Hofburg-Theater,  are  the  trio 
who  have  made  the  dramatic  reviews  of 
the  Neue  Freie  Presse  famous.  The 
drama  plays  a  far  greater  part  in  Vienna 
than  it  does  anywhere  else,  save  perhaps 
in  Berlin.  The  production  of  a  new  play 
is  an  event  in  Vienna,  and  the  newspapers 
give  column  after  column  to  its  criti- 
cism.    There  is  sure  to  be  at  least  one 


essay  every  week  on  some  drama  in  the 
feuilleton  of  the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  and 
no  matter  which  of  the  above-named 
three  has  written  it,  it  is  sure  to  have 
been  done  after  careful  consideration, 
thorough  study  in  a  scholarly,  dignified 
manner.  It  receives  all  the  importance  it 
deserves,  the  critic  is  uninfluenced  by  the 
clamour  for  favourable  notices,  utterly 
unmindful  of  how  the  review  will  suit 
the  manager  of  any  theatre.  It  is  not 
infrequent  that  any  one  of  these  three 
critics  takes  fully  two  weeks  before  he 
reviews  a  new  play,  but  when  he  is  ready 
he  can  command  as  much  space  as  he 
wants,  and  reviews  of  five  thousand 
words  are  by  no  means  exceptional.  In 
Vienna  the  drama  in  itself  is  looked  upon 
as  the  most  important  part,  the  acting  is 
taken  only  into  secondary  consideration. 
No  amount  of  good  acting  will  save  a 
play  from  condemnation  if  the  book 
itself  is  faulty,  and,  as  a  rule,  three- 
fourths  of  every  review  of  a  i^ew  play 
deal  with  the  book  and  the  remaining 
fourth  with  the  actors. 

Book  reviewing  is  another  feature  of 
the  feuilleton,  as  are  also  essays  on  every 
conceivable  subject  of  human  interest, 
and  no  matter  what  the  subject  treated 
of  might  be,  the  author  is  always  fully 
capable  of  doing  it  justice.  Then  there 
is  the  serial  story.  The  best  works  of 
German,  English,  Russian,  French  and 
Hungarian  novelists  go  to  fill  these  col- 
umns, and  no  expense  is  considered  too 
great  to  secure  the  best  works. 

As  to  the  "news"  part  of  the  paper 
there  is  not  much  to  be  said.  It  is  true 
that  on  special  occasions,  such  as,  for 
instance,  the  Dreyfus  trial,  the  Neue 
Freie  Presse  spends  large  sums  of  money 
for  telegraphic  reports ;  but  ordinarily  it 
relies  upon  Renter's  Agency  and  the 
Agence  Havas  for  its  foreign  news.  The 
domestic  news  service  is  more  elaborate, 
though  the  local  columns  would  drive 
an  American  city  editor  to  despair.   The 
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most  sensational  murder  is  dismissed 
with  a  few  lines,  and  the  private  affairs 
of  even  the  most  prominent  public  man 
are  never  touched  upon.  Perhaps  the 
editor  of  one  American  "progressive" 
paper  was  right  when  he  gave  his  opinion 
of  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  in  these  words : 
"From  a  literary  standpoint,  as  a  political 
document  and  as  a  financial  text-book,  the 
paper  is  admirable,  but  when  you  con- 
sider it  as  a  newspaper,  I  claim  that  it  is 
nothing  of  the  kind,  for  the  news  is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence." 

Another  well-edited,  though  unpreten- 
tious, paper  is  the  Neiies  Wiener  Tag- 
blatt.  Politically  its  sympathies  are  with 
the  Liberal  Party,  and  the  editor,  Sig- 
mund  Hahn,  is  even  more  than  a  Liberal, 
he  is  an  uncompromising  preacher  of 
democracy.  He  has  no  such  array  of 
brilliant  men  around  him  as  has  Dr. 
Bache,  and  the  Tagblatt  does  not  pretend 
to  rival  the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  Mr. 
Hahn  is  very  active  in  local  political 
affairs,  he  has  also  been  repeatedly  a 
member  of  Parliament,  and  he  has  no 
ambition  to  either  be  himself  or  to  make 
his  paper  a  political  factor  outside  of  his 
own    country.      Its    patrons    are    found 
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mostly  among  the  artisans,  and  it  is  read 
by  most  Viennese  women. 

The  Fremden-Blatt  deserves  to  be 
noted,  because  its  editor,  Wilhelm  Mendl, 
is  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  usually  gives  the  first  information  in 
regard  to  Austria's  foreign  policy. 

The  Illustrirtes  Wiener  Extrablatt  is 
the  sole  exponent  of  pictorial  journalism 
in  Vienna.  Its  editor,  E.  Seidel,  is  proud 
of  the  fact  that  his  paper  has  the  largest 
circulation  in  Vienna,  and  to  keep  that 
circulation  he  runs  it  as  a  sort  of  gossip 
sheet.  It  is  the  paper  of  the  hoi  polloi, 
and  the  editor  is  absolutely  non-com- 
mittal as  to  what  his  preferences  are 
politically  or  industrially. 

And,  lastly,  the  Deutsche  Volks- 
Zeitung  must  be  noticed.  This  paper  is 
of  very  recent  growth,  and  is  the  organ 
of  the  anti-Semitic  Party  in  Austria.  In 
Vienna  the  anti-Semites  control  the  city 
council ;  the  burgomaster.  Dr.  Lueger, 
is  the  leader  of  the  party,  and  he  contrib- 
utes frequently  leading  articles  to  the 
Deutsche  Volks-Zeitung.  The  redoubt- 
able Carl  Wolf,  anti-Semite  member  of 
Parliament  from  Vienna,  is  the  editor  of 
this  paper,  and  its  columns  reflect  the 
peculiarities  of  its  editor.  He  is  the  self- 
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leton  every  day  some  of  the  most  prom- 
ising Hungarian  writers  discuss  art,  the 
drama,  literature;  short  stories  are  also 
published  and  a  serial  novel  runs  through 
its  pages. 

The  Nemzet,  founded  and  edited  by 
Maurus  Jokai,  is  the  closest  rival  of  the 
Pesti  Naplo.  The  personality  of  its 
editor  permeates  the  whole  paper,  and 
while  of  late,  owing  to  the  age  of  Jokai 
and  to  his  inability  to  do  much  work  for 
the  paper,  politically  it  has  been  out- 
stripped by  its  rival,  the  Nemzet,  it  is  the 
literary  paper  par  excellence  of  Hungary. 
Jokai  knows  how  to  encourage  and  cheer 
young  writers,  and  in  his  paper  most  of 
the  younger  authors  of  Hungary  have 
presented  their  works  to  the  general 
public.  Jokai  himself  contributes  only 
occasionally  to  the  Nemzet;  ever  since  he 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Upper  House  (House  of  Lords)  his 
political  influence  has  been  on  the  wane, 
and  in  reality  he  is  no  longer  the  editor 
of  the  paper.  Younger  men  have  taken 
the   reins   into  their   hands,   and   Jokai, 


who  has  been  identified  with 
Hungarian  journalism  for 
nearly  fifty  years,  does  not 
seem  anxious  to  keep  at  it  any- 
longer. 

The  Pesti  Hirlap  and  the 
Budapesti  Hirlap,  edited,  re- 
spectively, by  Dr.  Bela  Ken- 
nedy and  Francis  Csajthay,  are 
other  representatives  of  the 
personal  newspapers  of  Hun- 
gary. Both  are  supporters  of 
the  Liberal  Party  and  both 
editors  are  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. Still,  nothing  more  dif- 
ferent can  be  imagined  than 
the  make-up  of  these  two 
papers.  The  Pesti  Hirlap  is 
flij>pant,  jeering  and  sneering; 
the  Budapesti  Hirlap  grave,  ar- 
gumentative and  serious.  To 
Dr.  Kennedy  nothing  appears 
important,  to  Mr.  Csajthay  the 
smallest  trifles  assume  a  vast 
proportion.  ,  The  Pesti  Hirlap^ 
prefers  the  paragraph  style  of 
writing,  the  Budapesti  Hirlap 
prides  itself  upon  the  polish 
and  finish  of  its  articles.  And 
both  of  them  flourish  and  are 
widely  read. 
The  Egyetertes  is  the  only  important 
newspaper  that  stands  out  for  a  total 
separation  of  Hungary  from  Austria.  It 
is  the  organ  of  the  Independent  Party, 
and  that  old  fighter,  Martin  Dienes,  is 
its  editor.  The  press  being  absolutely 
free  in  Hungary,  the  language  this  old 
parliamentarian  frequently  uses  is  rather 
forcible  and  picturesque.  For  a  time,  to 
please  the  Austrian  authorities,  Mr. 
Dienes  made  his  appearances  quite  fre- 
quently in  the  courts,  being  accused  of 
uttering  treason,  Icesa  maiestas,  and 
other  supposed  breaches  of  the  press 
laws;  but  the  juries  invariably  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  ''not  guilty,"  and  for  the 
last  few  years  no  one  has  ever  thought 
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of  haling  the  editor  to  the  law  courts  for 
any  incendiary  leading  article  he  might 
please  to  write. 

Few  people  outside  of  Hungary  under- 
stand the  Magyar  language,  and  as  early 
as  1854  it  became  apparent  that  a  paper 
in  German  was  an  absolute  necessity 
to  acquaint  foreign  countries  with  the 
true  state  of  affairs  in  Hungary.  Thus 
the  Pesther  Lloyd  was  founded,  and 
from  its  first  issue  until  to-day  Dr.  Max 
Falk,  parliamentarian,  scholar,  financier 
and  journalist,  has  been  its  editor.  The 
Pesther  Lloyd  comes  nearer  the  best 
English  papers  than  any  other  newspaper 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Its  leading 
articles  are  always  written  with  clear- 
ness, precision  and  understanding,  and 
even  its  form  is  that  of  the  great  English 
papers.  From  the  French  papers  it 
copies  the  custom  of  having  all  its  im- 
portant articles  signed,  if  not  fully,  at 
least  by  some  initial  or  mark ;  and  every 
month  the  paper  publishes  a  full  list  of 
its  contributors  and  explains  the  mean- 
ings of  the  signatures. 

Besides  being  recognised  as  the  official 
organ  of  the  Hungarian  Government,  the 
Pesther  Lloyd  has  the  best  foreign  corre- 
spondence in  Continental  Europe.  Max 
Nordau,  for  instance,  writes  for  it  from 
Paris,  and  his  Conventional  Lies  was 
first  published  in  the  feuilleton  of  the 
Lloyd,  Every  important  novel  of  Jokai 
appeared  serially  in  its  pages,  and  no 
matter  what  language  a  good  novel  ap- 
pears in,  a  German  translation  of  it  is 
sure  to  be  found  soon  in  the  Lloyd.  To 
theatrical,  musical,  literary  and  other 
artistic  matters  it  gives  as  good  consid- 
eration as  does  the  Neue  Freie  Presse, 
and  for  a  well-rounded,  dignified  news- 
paper it  has  few  equals  anywhere. 

A  newspaper  which  is  not  printed  at 
all  is  the  Telephoni  Ujsdg  (Telephone 
News),  which  gives  the  news  of  the  day 
over  the  telephone  wires  in  intervals 
from  half  an  hour  to  two  hours.  This 
is  a  remainder  from  the  millennial  exhibi- 
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tion,  and  is  being  continued  because  the 
enterprise  is  a  well-paying  one. 

One  point  must  be  made  at  the  close 
of  this  article.  Generally  speaking,  the 
press  in  Hungary  is  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  Jews;  most  of  the  men  engaged 
in  journalism  are  Jews,  and  Mr.  Zang- 
will  did  not  exaggerate  very  much  when 
he  tells  us  that  the  editor  of  the  Pesther 
Lloyd  had  the  one  non-Jew  on  his  paper 
called  in  to  show  to  Mr.  Zangwill  that 
not  every  one  of  his  employes  was  of 
the  chosen  race.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
of  this  remarkable  condition  that  while 
in  Austria  anti-Semitism  is  rampant,  we 
do  not  hear  of  any  anti- Jewish  movements 
in  Hungary,  though  it  contains  three 
times  as  many  Jews  as  does  the  larger 
and  more  thickly  populated  Austria. 
Eugene  Limedorfer. 
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The  agitation  set  on  foot  not  long  ago 
regarding  Miss  Nethersole's  production 
of  Sapho  has  at  last  become  more  than  a 
matter  of  purely  local  interest,  and  is  re- 
ceiving much  attention  from  the  press 
throughout  the  entire  country.  It  has 
raised  once  more  the  old  question  of  what 
constitutes  indecency  in  literary  and 
dramatic  portraiture  of  life,  and  it  sug- 
gests the  further  question  of  the  desira- 
bility of  a  censorship.  Both  questions  are 
very  difficult  ones,  and  both  might  be  dis- 
cussed interminably.  Let  it  suffice  here 
to  set  down  a  few  fundamental  principles 
which  ought  not  to  be  disregarded. 

Since  the  press  began  a  sort  of  crusade 
against  Sapho,  the  present  writer  has 
been  asked  again  and  again  to  give  his 
personal  opinion  as  to  whether  the  book 
is  immoral,  and  whether  the  play  is  inde- 
cent. Most  of  these  requests  have  come 
in  telegrams,  and  a  categorical  answer 
has  been  demanded.  I  have  not  made 
any  reply  to  such  inquiries,  because  no 
intelligent  person  would  think  of  settling 
so  delicate  a  question  in  so  offhand  a 
way.  The  truth  is,  that  the  decency  or 
the  indecency  of  almost  anything  in  life 
is  to  be  determined,  not  by  any  abstract 
rules,  but  by  circumstances,  by  motive 
and  by  many  other  considerations  that 
are  always  to  be  weighed  and  carefully 
regarded  in  each  special  case.  For  in- 
stance, to  appear  in  the  streets  divested 
of  all  clothing  is  indecent,  but  to  walk 
about  one's  room  in  the  same  way  is  not. 
The  nude  in  art  may  be  made  to  suggest 
only  what  is  beautiful  and  innocent  and 
graceful ;  and  again  it  may  pander  to  the 
vilest  appetites  of  the  lecher.  Almost 
everything  of  this  sort  is  relative  and  not 
absolute,  and  the  mature,  well-discip- 
lined and  liberal  mind  will  always  recog- 
nise the  fact. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  book  Sapho 
which  Alphonse  Daudet  wrote,  and  dedi- 
cated to  his  sons  to  be  read  by  them 
when  they  should  have  reached  the  age 
of  twenty  years.  It  is  one  of  the  world's 
great  books,  the  only  thing  which 
Daudet  wrote  that  can  hope  for  immor- 
tality. It  is  a  terrible,  truthful,  pitiless 
picture,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  woman 
who  has  frankly  and  freely  abandoned 
herself  to  a  life  of  lawless  love,  and  who, 
finding  herself  near  the  time  when  her 


fascinations  are  fading,  and  when  amid 
all  her  physical  charm  there  is  beginning 
to  creep  in  a  premonition  of  decay — of 
haggard  eyes,  of  flabby  flesh,  of  pallor,  of 
wanness,  of  decay.  And  in  the  second 
place,  there  is  the  picture  of  the  enervating 
and  corrupting  influence  of  such  a  woman 
upon  the  man  in  whose  fresh,  untainted, 
generous  love  she  tries  to  renew  her 
youth,  like  those  creatures  of  classical 
mythology  who,  in  the  guise  of  beautiful 
women,  lured  into  their  caves  young 
men,  whose  blood  they  sucked  until  no 
life  was  left  in  the  bodies  that  had  been, 
a  little  while  before,  so  full  of  joy  and 
bouyancy  and  vigour.  Sapho  is  vrritten 
as  a  great  literary  artist  writes  when  he 
finds  a  theme  that  calls  for  the  full  exer- 
tion of  his  powers.  It  is  written  soberly, 
sincerely,  and  without  a  thought  of 
either  prudery  or  pruriency.  In  it 
Daudet  leads  you  to  the  brink  of  fright- 
ful chasms  and  bids  you  look  down  into 
their  ghastly  depths ;  but  he  does  it  with 
a  sadness,  almost  a  solemnity  of  manner, 
that  is  indescribably  impressive.  The 
mature  reader  of  this  book,  one  who  ap- 
proaches it  in  the  spirit  of  the  remark- 
able man  who  wrote  it,  will  find  there  no 
indecency,  and  he  will  bear  away  from 
its  reading  only  a  shuddering  horror  at 
this  tragedy  of  two  human  souls. 

But  the  play?  The  play  is  an  artistic 
abomination,  a  vulgarisation  of  every- 
thing that  it  has  taken  from  the  book. 
The  book  is  pathetic;  the  play  is  maud- 
lin. The  book  is  a  tragedy ;  the  play  is  a 
travesty.  The  true  interest  of  Uie  book 
is  psychological ;  the  only  interest  of  the 
play  is  physical.  But  this  is  not  the 
whole  of  what  we  have  to  say.  The  play 
has  not  merely  so  warped  the  motive  of 
the  book  as  to  make  of  the  drama  noth- 
ing more  than  a  series  of  crude  pictures 
of  a  strumpet's  life ;  but  the  promoters  of 
the  play  in  their  "press  notices"  sought 
to  stress  its  most  objectionable  features, 
to  create  in  the  public  mind  a  morbid 
curiosity  regarding  it,  to  produce  the 
impression  that  it  reeked  with  gross  in- 
decency, and  to  let  this  stand  as  its  chief 
attraction.  Now,  there  is  nothing  in  the' 
play  that  is  especially  startling  in  itself — 
nothing  more  than  was  to  be  seen  in 
Zasa,  for  example.  Had  it  been  brought 
out  simply  on  its  merits  as  a  Dlay,  and 
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-without  having  so  much  pornographic 
suggestion  thrown  about  it,  it  probably 
\¥Ould  not  have  caused  so  great  a  sensa- 
tion nor  have  had  a  lengthy  run ;  for  it  is, 
in  fact,  rather  a  dull  affair,  and  drags  its 
slow  length  along  till  midnight,  becom- 
ing more  and  more  monotonous  and  tire- 
some with  each  act.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  audiences  who  went  to  see  it,  went 
with  the  special  purpose  of  finding  in  it 
all  sorts  of  unspeakable  things. 

And  this  is  why  the  play  became  really 
a  public  offence,  because  every  one  viewed 
it  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  were  wont 
to  peep  through  the  rima  of  a  Roman 
lupanar. 

And  something  more  deplorable  has 
occurred.  Until  the  play  gained  for  the 
whole  theme  so  unsavoury  a  notoriety, 
the  great  and  sorrowful  book  of  Daudet 
had  been  read  by  few  outside  the  circle 
of  those  who  could  rightly  understand 
it  and  feel  all  its  essential  power  and 
pathos.  But  now,  because  of  what  has 
been  said  and  done  regarding  the 
n  wretched  play,  every  pae  witka  no.se  for 

•  nastingss  .has  rushed  for  the  book»  and  it 

*  is  hawked  about  in  cheap  editions  whose 
vendors  sell  the  novel  with  a  grin  to 
those  w^ho  buy  it  with  a  leer.  Sold  thus 
and  read  thus,  the  novel  itself  is  debased, 
and  now  ministers  to  the  curiosity  of  the 
depraved  and  prurient. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  cant,  two  kinds 
of  h)rpocrisy,  both  of  which  are  unfortu- 


nately common.  The  first  kind  scents 
evil  in  everything  that  touches  upon  cer- 
tain subjects,  no  matter  in  what  spirit 
it  is  done,  and  recoils  with  as  much 
horror  from  Mr.  James  Lane  Allen's 
Summer  in  Arcady  as  from  the  adven- 
tures of  Casanova.  But  still  more  repul- 
sive is  the  cant  and  the  hypocrisy  of 
those  who  think  that  any  sort  of  vileness 
should  be  exploited  if  only  it  be  done 
under  the  forms  of  "art,"  or  with  the  dis- 
gusting pretence  that  it,  after  all,  incul- 
cates "a  moral  lesson,"  or  because  it  is 
all  "life"— as  if  one  needed  to  roll  in 
filth  in  order  to  discover  that  it  is  un- 
clean, or,  as  Mr.  William  Winter  ex- 
presses it,  to  swallow  a  decayed  fish  in 
order  to  know  that  it  is  not  fresh. 

As  to  a  censorship,  the  best  censorship 
is  that  of  the  father  and  the  mother.  It 
is  not  the  mature  person  who  is  injured 
by  anything  that  is  acted  on  the  stage  or 
printed  in  the  book;  but  it  is  the  young 
boy  and  the  young  girl  whom  our  care- 
less, easy-going  American  traditions 
allow  to  go  almost  anywhere  and  to  read 
and  see  almost  anything.  We  are  rapidly 
importing  much  of  the  literature  and  the 
art  of  the  French.  Let  us  also  import  a  lit- 
tle of  the  strictness  and  the  discriminating 
control  which  mark  the  government  of 
the  French  household,  and  we  can  then 
leave  the  police  to  deal  with  the  grosser 
violations  of  decency  and  order. 

,  ,     H.  T.  P. 


THE   CLUB  BINDERY 


The  exhibitions  of  bookbindings  which 
have  been  held  from  time  to  time  at  the 
Grolier  Qub  have  shown  conclusively 
that  for  the  best  and  most  artistic  bind- 
ing the  collector  and  lover  of  books  has 
had  to  employ  French  and  English  work- 
men. Independently  of  the  greater  care 
and  skill  exercised  abroad  in  the  more 
important  portions  of  the  work,  such  as 
the  sewing,  forwarding  and  covering, 
the  Frenchman  especially  displays  an  ar- 
tistic skill  in  decoration  hitherto  unat- 
tainable on  this  side  of  the  water.  It 
therefore  seemed  imperative  that  a  valu- 
able or  valued  book  requiring  re-binding, 
and  especially  any  restorations  or  clean- 
ing, should  be  sent  abroad. 


In  order  to  avoid  this  necessity,  some 
members  of  the  Grolier  Qub  determined 
upon  the  establishment  of  a  bindery  in 
New  York  which  should  at  least  rank 
with  the  best  in  Europe,  thus  no  longer 
exposing  valuable  books  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  transportation  by  sea  and  land, 
avoiding  the  delay  this  involved,  and  the 
impossibility  of  giving  the  personal 
counsel  and  instructions  often  necessary 
to  the  production  of  good"  work  and  the 
selection  and  proper  execution  of  appro- 
priate and  tasteful  designs.  Those  who 
have  given  the  subject  any  special  atten- 
tion are  also  aware  that  the  larger  por- 
tion of  fine  bindings,  even  those  by  the 
most  skilful  Parisian  artisans,  are  copied 
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from  old  models,  dating  back  any  time 
previous  to  the  year  1800.  It  seemed 
therefore  desirable  not  only  to  make  an 
effort  to  raise  the  standard  of  workman- 
ship in  this  country,  but  to  introduce  into 
the  decoration  of  the  bindings  more  orig- 
inal and  artistic  designs. 

An  association  called  the  Club  Bindery 
was  formed  by  some  members  of  the 
Grolier  Club,  subscribing  for  stock  or 
shares  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  fur- 
nish the  necessary  working  capital,  and 
the  bindery  was  thus  started  about  four 
years  ago.  The  proper  development  of 
the  undertaking  and  the  attainment  of  a 
high  standard  of  excellence  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work  required  time,  patience, 
and  experience  only  to  be  had  from  prac- 
tical experiment.  For  completeness  of 
equipment  the  Club  Bindery  is  now  in- 
ferior to  no  establishment  of  its  kind, 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  The  manage- 
ment is  under  the  direction  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  stockholders, 
whose  requirements  or  orders  for  work 
are  executed  before  any  may  be  accepted 
from  non-shareholders. 

The  primary  object  is  not  to  see  how 
cheaply  but  how  well  work  can  be  done, 
with,  of  course,  due  attention  to  econ- 
omy, and  the  prices  charged  are  in  all 
cases  based  upon  the  cost  of  the  material 
used,  and  the  actual  wages  paid  to  the 
workmen,  a  sufficient  percentage  being 
added  to  cover  the  rental  of  the  prem- 
ises occupied,  the  running  expenses,  and 
to  provide  for  the  payment,  if  possible, 
of  interest  upon  the  amount  of  stock 
issued. 

The  shareholders  may  furnish  "tools" 
and  materials  for  any  special  work  or  de- 
signs they  wish  to  have  executed. 

The  books  are  bound  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  the  order  in  which  they  are  re- 
ceived, and  prompt  payment  is  expected 
when  they  are  completed,  as  there  is  no 
margin  of  profits  from  which  to  provide 
any  large  working  capital. 

There  are  few  productions  requiring 
skilful  labour  more  likely  to  deceive  or- 
dinary observation  than  the  binding  of  a 
book.  All  of  the  most  important  por- 
tions of  the  work,  such  as  the  cleaning, 
repairing,  squaring  up  of  the  sheets,  the 
careful  sewing  upon  raised  bands,  put- 
ting on  of  the  boards,  etc.,  in  short,  all 
the  operations  requisite  to  a  good  bind- 
ing, may  be  slighted :  done  with  poor  ma- 


terial and  in  a  slovenly  or  hasty  manner 
by  the  use  of  glue  or  paste  instead  of 
honest  sewing;  the  morocco  pared  down 
for  ease  and  facility  of  covering  until 
there  is  neither  solidity  nor  durability 
left.  These  deficiencies  and  in^>erfec- 
tions,  supplemented  by  hasty  and  inac- 
curate tooling,  or  gilding  with  impure 
gold,  may  produce  a  binding  temporarily 
deceptive  and  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The 
cost  is  reduced,  but  under  conditions 
which  are  precisely  such  as  the  Club 
Bindery  seeks  to  avoid. 

When  an  old  book,  dating  from  the 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century,  has  met 
with  reverses,  and  has  to  be  rebotmd  for 
preservation,  it  should  be  done  with  skill 
and  with  materials  as  good  and  durable 
as  those  originally  employed  upon  it,  so 
that  it  may  if  possible  survive  intact  for 
a  second  term  of  three  or  four  hundred 
years.  The  same  methods  are  desirable 
for  new  books. 

First.  The  Qub  Bindery  employs  the 
most  skilful  workmen  it  is  possible  to  ob- 
tain. 

Second.  It  must  have  the  best  quality 
of  thread  for  the  sewing,  and  of  cord  or 
other  material  for  the  bands. 

Third.  The  boards,  fashioned  and 
secured  to  the  bands  by  a  deft  hand, 
should  be  hand  and  not  machine  made. 
At  present  these  can  only  be  obtained 
from  France.  The  same  standard  of 
quality  is  desirable  for  the  blank  leaves 
and  linings  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a 
volume,  as  well  as  for  the  paste  or  glue 
employed. 

Fourth.  The  leather  or  morocco  must 
be  carefully  selected  skins,  prepared, 
dyed  and  finished  with  the  requisite  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  patience,  and  free 
from  grease  or  impurities. 

FifA.  The  tools,  no  matter  of  what 
design  or  pattern,  must  be  of  hard,  dense 
metal,  cut  by  hand  from  the  solid  sur- 
face (by  an  artist)  and  the  gold  pure,  or 
as  nearly  so  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it  in 
leaf  form. 

All  of  the  above  requirements  in  their 
different  departments  are  to  be  fulfiUed 
in  the  production  of  a  really  good  bind- 
ing. 

Furthermore,  the  coverers  and  finish- 
ers must  be  artists  in  their  way;  the 
former  maintaining,  as  far  as  is  possible 
with  the  requirements  of  grace  of  form, 
the  integrity  of  the  morocco:  n^  paring 
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it  down  unnecessarily  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  time,  so  that  its  solidity  and  du- 
rability become  impaired;  and  the  latter 
applying  his  tools  and  the  gold  with  a 
skill  and  individuality  of  impression 
which  stamps  him  also  as  an  artist. 
It  will  therefore  be  readily  understood 


that  the  production  of  a  thoroughly  good 
bookbinding  cannot  be  effected  without 
a  corresponding  expenditure  of  money. 
It  is  to  accomplish  the  above-indicated 
results  honestly  and  economically  that  the 
Club  Bindery  has  been  established. 

A  Bookman, 


INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE. 

I  read  a  book  because  I  like  its  sense, 

I  care  not  greatly  for  a  Grolier, 

Nor  value  bindings  done  in  repoussi. 
And  rarities  that  call  for  great  expense : 
I  hate  those  "Agents'  books"  of  huge  pretence, 

That  heap  statistics  up  as  if  to  bray 

Them  in  a  mortar  through  the  livelong  day, 
Or  else  the  brains  that  brook  their  eloquence. 

Don  Quixote's  dear  with  both  the  covers  gone 
(KeehotayTl  do  for  pedants)  ;  Horace,  too, 

Will  please  me  just  as  well  with  leather  drawn ; 
The  Amber  Witch,  in  Cassell's  tiny  crew 

Of  paper  backs,  is  charming  on  the  lawn ; 
And  Keats  no  richer  is  in  gold  and  blue. 

Charles  Woodward  Hutson. 
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STRINGTOWN  ON  THE  PIKE 

By  JOHN   URI    LLOYD 


CHAPTER  IX. 

New  Year's  eve,  1863,  had  been  set  apart  by 
the  Village  Circle  as  a  special  holiday,  the  in- 
tention of  the  members  being  "to  see  the  old 
year  out"  and  listen  to  the  reading  of  a  spe- 
cial paper  by  the  pastor,  Mr.  Jones,  which  was 
to  be  replied  to  by  Colonel  Luridson.  The 
"Corn  Bug"  had  "taken  sick,"  as  the  doctor 
expressed  it,  the  morning  after  the  meeting  re- 
cently mentioned,  and  the  case  proved  to  be 
serious.  Too  obstinate  to  care  for  himself,  the 
eccentric  fellow  neglected  medical  aid,  and 
acute  pneumonia,  a  common  fatality  in  many 
parts  of  Kentucky,  had  followed,  quickly  suc- 
ceeding an  ordinary  cold. 

December  31st,  1863,  dawned  warm  and  sul- 
try. The  thermometer  registered  seventy  that 
morning,  and  about  noon  a  heavy  mist  settled 
over  hill  and  valley.  This  was  succeeded  in 
the  afternoon  by  a  drizzling  rain  that  sifted 
down  in  fine  particles,  which  sopped  the  grass 
and  stuck  together  the  pendant  dead  leaves 
always  clinging,  during  soft  weather  in  mid- 
winter, to  the  lower  beech  limbs. 

The  pastor  arose,  gracefully  threw  his  long 
hair  back  from  his  forehead  and  mildly  re- 
marked: "Before  beginning  to  read  I  will  say 
that  the  title  does  not  always  clearly  define  the 
contents  of  a  book;  and  while  my  paper  deals 
with  the  subject  of  death,  its  caption  is  'The 
Life-Line.' "  Then  in  a  slow,  deliberate  tone, 
quite  in  contrast  to  that  of  bald,  spectacled 
Professor  Drake,  the  gentle  essayist  read  on 
uninterrupted  and  without  pause  until  he 
reached  the  close,  which  was  as  follows: 

"Let  us  think,  then,  of  the  end  point  of  this 
drama.  Since  none  can  foresee  just  when  the 
tread  on  the  life-line  will  falter,  let  us  accept 
that  it  matters  little  whether  in  the  morning 
or  the  evening  it  be  that  we  take  the  awful 
plunge.  To-day,  never  to-morrow,  loosens  our 
hold  of  earthly  problems." 

Mr.  Jones,  raising  his  eyes  from  the  paper, 
glanced  first  at  Judge  Elford,  who,  immovable, 
made  no  response,  then  at  Professor  Drake, 
who,  leaning  his  head  on  his  hands,  gazed  in- 
tently on  the  floor.  Then  his  questioning  look 
passed  without  response  successively  around  the 
circle,  from  one  to  the  other,  and  finally  rested 


again  on  the  face  of  the  colonel,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  answer  the  essay.  Standing  alone, 
gazing  intently  at  the  upright  colonel,  the 
parson  folded  his  arms  across  his  chest  and 
deliberately  said,  looking  directly  into  Lurid- 
son's  eyes:  "Do  you  know,  my  friend,  you 
who  are  to  reply  to  this  essay,  do  you  know 
when  you  or  I  will  loosen  our  hold  on  the  life- 
line? Are  you  prepared  for  the  end  of  the 
game  of  life?" 

What  play  of  thought  sped  from  man  to 
man  as  the  eyes  of  these  two  met  cannot  be  told 
in  words,  could  not  be  seen,  but  could  be  felt 
by  those  who  caught  the  meeting  of  those  eyes. 
'Tis  not  when  steel  meets  steel,  nor  when  flint 
meets  flint  that  the  fire  flies,  but  when  steel 
meets  flint;  and  so  it  seems  that  too  much  in 
unison  with  the  parson's  mind  was  each  other 
mind  in  that  circle,  until  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Jones  met  the  antagonistic  mind  of  the  colonel. 
Then  the  mental  sparks  flew,  though  perhaps 
none  present,  not  even  themselves,  realised  that 
two  such  opposites  had  met;  surely  none  pres- 
ent foresaw  the  end. 

For  a  second  neither  moved.  The  parson 
held  the  unfinished  essay  in  his  hand,  while 
the  colonel  stoically  chewed  his  quid  of  to- 
bacco, apparently  indifferent  to  surroundings. 
Then  the  parson's  mind  dominated  that  of  the 
colonel,  and  in  response  to  the  mental  question 
that  forced  its  answer  from  him  who  heard 
no  word,  and  yet  obeyed  the  unspoken  com- 
mand, the  stern  colonel,  looking  the  tranquil 
parson  in  the  face,  replied: 

"While  you  were  reading  your  sober  rig- 
marole, pahson,  I  wah  thinking  off  and  on  of 
a  case  in  which  I  wah  consarned  in  ole  Vir- 
ginia, and  jest  when  you  stopped  and  looked 
up  I  had  reached  the  pint  where  I  seized  the 
gullet  of  the  critter;  and  as  you  lowered  the 
papah  and  looked  me  in  the  eye,  it  seemed  as 
though  that  same  young  fellow's  face  rose  up 
befoahme.  But  pshaw  I  what's  the  use  of  think- 
ing about  things  that  hev  passed  away?  That 
fellow  brought  his  punishment  on  his  own 
head." 

The  colonel  lapsed  into  silence  and  stared  at 
the  stove. 

"Tell  us  all  about  it,  or  let  Mr.  Jones  finish 
his  essay,"  requested  the  clerk.    "Qo  on  with 
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your  story,"  urged  a  chorus  of  voices.  "I  re- 
linquish the  field  and  beg  you  to  oblige  us," 
added  the  parson,  in  a  slightly  ironical  tone. 

"Wall,  since  that  day  I  hevn't  talked  about 
the  episode,  fer,  as  I  hev  already  told  you, 
there  ain't  no  use  in  worrying  over  the  troubles 
of  another  fellow,  especially  if  the  other  fellow 
is  dead,  and  it  don't  do  no  good,  either,  to 
think  about  the  mistakes  that  other  people  hev 
made,  and  that  there  fellow  made  the  mistake 
of  his  life  then  and  there.  The  blunders  of 
dead  people  should  be  fergotten." 

Again  the  speaker  paused.  The  eyes  of  the 
judge  and  the  teacher  were  fastened  inquir- 
ingly upon  the  parson,  who  now  seemed  out 
of  place,  yet  pretematurally  calm.  After  a 
few  seconds,  he  spoke  as  with  authority: 
"Continue  your  narrative,  Colonel  Luridson; 
you  have  said  that  you  are  not  a  coward." 

*1  hev  kinder  gloomy  feelings  to-night  and 
can't  tell  a  story  quite  as  well  as  I  should,"  re- 
sumed Luridson,  casting  a  black  look  at  the 
parson.  **Once,  over  in  ole  Virginia,  I  wah 
walking  along  a  meadow  path  smoking  a 
cigar,  thinking  of  nothin',  as  most  people  do 
when  they  are  smoking,  and  as  many  smokers 
do  most  of  the  time,  when  suddenly  I  stopped 
just  as  I  was  about  to  step  on  a  great  black 
snake  stretched  in  the  walk.  I  raised  my  heel 
and  stamped  the  head  of  that  sarpent  into  the 
earth.  I  am  sech  a  soft-hearted  fool,  that  I 
can't  look  back  at  that  display  of  brutality  with- 
out shuddering.  Not  fer  the  snake ;  no,  I  hev 
killed  hundreds  of  sech  varmints,  but  fer  a 
little  baby  snake  that  I  then  saw  stretched  be- 
side the  mother — a  little  innocent  snake  not 
longer  than  a  pencil.  That  night  there  was  a 
rain  storm,  and  I'll  swear,  gentlemen,  that  I  lay 
awake  an  hour  thinking  of  the  poor  critter 
perishing.  I  am  a  very  tender-hearted  man 
and  am  not  to  blame  if  my  cheek  is  rough." 

Evidently  the  vain  braggart  was  loth  to  de- 
scribe the  event  of  "honour"  that  he  had  imwit- 
tingly  introduced.  Were  it  not  for  the  curious 
fact  that  Luridson  was  trying  to  argue  himself 
into  the  place  of  a  "tender-hearted  man,"  his 
remarks  would  surely  have  been  tiresome.  As 
it  was,  the  inconsistency  of  his  position,  his 
courteous  deportment  and  unique  language, 
coupled  with  the  artifices  he  made  to  escape  the 
"honah  episode,"  lent  a  charm  to  the  scene,  in 
which  the  sombre  essay  of  Mr.  Jones  was  so 
markedly  contrasted  with  the  flippant  conver- 
sation of  Luridson. 

**The  story,  please,"  quietly  insisted  the 
parson. 

"Wall,  it  is  not  much  of  a  story,  aftah  all, 
and  I  Idn  give  it  in  a  few  words.    I  s'pose  you 


admit,  pahson,  that  back  in  ole  Virginia  there 
is  more  honah  among  gentlemen  than  there 
is  in  other  places,  and  begging  pahdon  of  the 
persons  present,  more  gentlemen  to  the  acre. 
It  don't  require  book  learning  in  ole  Virginia 
to  make  a  gentleman,  neither  does  book  learn- 
ing make  a  gentleman  anywhere,  'though  as  a 
rule,  it  does  no  harm;  but,  as  you  know,  ole 
Virginia  turns  out  gentlemen  of  both  kinds, 
gentlemen  bohn  and  gentlemen  learned.  I 
b'long  to  the  first  class  of  gents,  which,  beg- 
ging pahdon  of  some  of  the  persons  present,  I 
considah  the  highah  class." 

"The  under  class,"  remarked  the  parson 
dryly,  "know  something  about  your  type  of 
gentlemen.  But  we  are  all  impatient  to  hear 
your  'episode,'  as  yoji  call  it.  We  know  you  are 
a  gentleman,  but  are  waiting  for  the  story." 

"Wall,  suh,  a  gentleman  of  ole  Virginia,  of 
the  first  class  can't  be  insulted.  If  a  fellow  at- 
tempts to  insult  him,  either  the  fellow  dies  or 
the  gentleman  dies.  In  either  case  no  dirt 
sticks  to  the  gentlemen,  fer  his  boots  air  on. 
You  see,  pahson,  there  is  another  phase  of  the 
matter  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  honah, 
a  phase  that  common  people,  low-bohn  people, 
cannpt  raise  themselves  into.  The  highah 
strung  the  gentleman,  the  easier  it  is  to  affect 
his  honah,  and  to  a  high-strung  man  the 
smaller  the  reflection  the  greater  is  the  insult. 
Only  persons  of  the  highah  order  can  compre- 
hend this  fact.  Now,  up  North,"  and  Luridson 
turned  directly  upon  Mr.  Jones,  "where  the 
finah  qualities  do  not  appear,  where  a  gentle- 
man is  nevah  bohn  a  gentleman,  insults  air 
taken  that  in  ole  Virginia  would  be  remem- 
bered to  the  third  generation.  Colonel  Clough 
of  my  county  killed  the  grandson  of  the  man 
who  insulted  his  grandfather.  Not  that  the 
colonel's  grandfather  did  not  kill  his  man  (fer 
he  did),  not  that  the  colonel's  father  did  not 
kill  the  man's  son  (fer  he  did),  not  that  the 
son  of  the  man  the  colonel's  father  killed  had 
done  an)rthing  personally  to  injure  the  colonel 
(fer  he  had  not),  but  because  every  killing  of 
that  family  done  by  his  descendants  raised  the 
honah  of  the  ole  colonel.  There  hev  been 
twelve  men  shot  with  their  boots  on  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Colonel  Qough,  and  I  saw  four  of 
'em  bite  the  dust  You  bet  that  family  pro- 
poses to  keep  untarnished  the  honah  of  the 
great  colonel." 

Once  more  the  equivocating  speaker  faltered, 
and  once  more  Mr.  Jones,  as  though  deter- 
mined to  compel  the  delivery  of  the  promised 
narrative,  said  in  a  low,  insistent  voice : 

"Your  own  story,  colonel,  your  own  story." 

"Wall,  it  ain't  a  long  story,  ami  itain't  tlie 
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only  episode  of  the  kind  I  hev  experienced. 
I  can't  see  why  I  think  of  this  one  jest  now, 
either,  fer  I  hev  been  engaged  in  others  more 
exciting,  but  you  seem  to  drive  me  to  it.  There 
wah,  fer  example,  jest  aftah  I  became  of  age, 
a  disturbing  character  in  our  parts  who  went 
around  insulting  persons  generally  by  asking 
questions  about  their  affairs,  but  he  knew  well 
enough  who  not  to  insult.  He  nevah  but  once 
touched  one  of  the  bohn  gentlemen  of  our 
county,  and  nevah  again  did  his  tongue  wag 
about  any  one.  This  is  how  it  wah ;  one  day  he 
met  one  of  our  niggahs,  and  in  an  impudent 
sort  of  way  asked  a  question  concerning  our 
family.  Now,  pahson,  our  family  affairs  air 
not  the  public's  property,  and  when  that  niggah 
told  me  of  the  impudence  of  the  inquisitive  per- 
son, it  meant  pistols,  and  it  wah  pistols.  It 
wah'n't  my  fault  that  he  wouldn't  shoot,  and 
stood  like  a  mummy  with  his  pistol  in  his  hand 
looking  at  me  when  ole  Tim  Warman  counted 
three;  and  I  guess  as  he  felt  the  sting  of  the 
bullet  that  let  out  his  heart's  blood,  that  he 
wished  he  hadn't  asked  the  niggah  of  a  bohn 
gentleman  whether  his  young  mastah  had 
reached  home  safely  the  night  he  drank  too 
much  licker  and  raised  hell  in  the  village.  It 
ain't  safe  to  question  niggahs  about  their  mas- 
tah's  affairs." 

The  Virginian  here  turned  his  eyes  away 
from  the  parson,  who  now  stood  as  if  he  were 
an  antagonist,  determined  not  to  let  him  es- 
cape. Lowering  his  tone  to  a  key  of  solemn 
command,  Mr.  Jones  pronounced  the  following 
question  and  order  combined: 

"Why  do  you  evade  your  duty?  Are  you  a 
coward,  Mr.  Luridson?  Your  last  episode,  not 
your  first." 

Fire  flashed  from  the  colonel's  eye,  for  he 
was  not  accustomed  to  such  an  address;  he 
cast  a  quick  glance  at  the  parson,  who  with 
folded  arms  stood  facing  him,  and  then,  as  if 
respecting  the  doth  of  the  man  of  God,  or  sub- 
dued by  that  placid  gaze,  turned  his  eyes  tow- 
ard the  ceiling,  and  as  though  speaking  in 
reverie  continued: 

"The  last  affair  to  this  date  you  mean,  pah- 
son, not  necessarily  the  last  one.  No  man 
knows  when  he  may  strike  a  quarrel,  any  more 
than  he  knows  jest  when  he  may  slip  off  the 
tight-rope  you  were  preaching  of,"  and  Lurid- 
son  leered  in  a  sinister  way  at  the  parson. 
"You  want  my  episode,  and  you  seem  to  want 
it  bad.  Now  you  shall  hev  it,  and  I  call 
these  gentlemen  to  witness  that  you  forced  me 
to  relate  it  I'm  not  ashamed  of  my  record, 
nor  afraid  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  but  I 
hev  done  all  a  gentleman    can    do    to    save 


trouble,  and  if  trouble  comes  it  ain't  my 
fault. 

"This  is  the  way  it  happened : 

"I  hain't  much  schooling,  but  I  hev  enough 
to  ansah  all  the  use  a  bohn  gentleman  has  fer 
book  learning.  I  went  to  school  until  I  could 
read  the  newspapah  and  write  a  fair  letter,  and 
then  I  found  it  useless  to  spend  more  time  with 
books.  I  didn't  intend  to  write  a  novel  or 
edit  a  dictionary,  and  I  didn't  propose  to  fool 
away  my  time  on  matters  that  were  of  no  par- 
ticular value  to  a  gentleman  of  leisure,  so  I 
dropped  school  and  turned  my  attention  to 
foxes  and  dogs. 

"Wall,  that  ole  schoolhouse  stood  until  this 
war  of  secession  came,  honerable  as  a  school- 
house  should  stand;  but  aftah  our  forces  re- 
tired and  the  Yankee  lines  were  advanced  be- 
yond us,  the  house  was  disgraced  by  this  damn 
Freedman's  Bureau.*  You  wouldn't  believe  it 
if  a  gentleman  like  myself  didn't  certify  to  the 
fact,  but  a  Yankee  wah  sent  to  our  section  and 
a  niggah  school  wah  started  in  the  very  house 
where  I  had  carved  my  name  on  the  bench. 
Gentlemen,  a  niggah  school." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  "tell  us  about  the 
'niggah*  school." 

"There  ain't  much  to  tdl,  fer  it  didn't  last 
long.  A  meeting  of  neighbourhood  gentlemen 
followed,  and  I  wah  delegated  to  direct  that 
Yankee  to  close  the  doors  and  leave  the  coun- 
try." 

"Wdl?" 

"I  laid  the  case  befoah  the  young  man  who 
taught  the  school,  and  one  word  led  to  an- 
other until,  finding  that  he  wah  determined  to 
persist  in  his  offensive  course,  I  told  him  that 
he  must  either  dose  that  school  or  fight." 

"And  he  fought  you?" 

"No.  The  long-haired  varmint  hadn't  spunk 
enough  to  fight;  he  turned  his  back,  said  in- 
solently :  *  'Scuse  me,  please,  but  I  hev  this 
duty  to  perform,'  and  shut  the  door  in  my 
face." 

"And  you—" 

"Kicked  the  door  down,  seized  the  stripling 
by  the  throat  and  squeezed  his  life  out.  I 
didn't  intend  to  kill  the  boy,  fer  he  wahn't 
moh'n  half  grown;  but  aftah  I  got  my  clutches 
on  his  throat  and  thought  of  the  insult  he  had 
given  me  and  saw  a  niggah's  face  behind  my 
ole  desk,  I  grew  desperate,  and  when  I  threw 
him  onto  the  floor  his  face  was  as  black  as  the 
skin  of  the  niggahs  around  him." 

"And  then—" 

"Nothin'.   I  wiped  my  hands  on  my  kerchiet 

♦That  the  Freedman's  Bureau  was  estab- 
lished in  March,  ^8|^§^  is  known  to  the  author. 
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called  tny  dogs  and  left  the  fool  niggahs  and 
their  oowardly  teacher.  I  had  done  my  duty. 
I  had  given  the  Yankee  and  the  niggahs  a  les- 
son, and  I  don't  hev  no  squeams  now  over  the 
efnsode.  If  he  had  heen  a  bohn  gentleman  I 
would  hev  shot  him  in  his  tracks;  but  as  it 
wafa,  I  choked  him  as  I  would  a  varmint. 
Nothin'  but  a  coward  is  ever  choked  to  death. 
Perish  me,  if  any  damn,  long-haired  Yankee 
shall  insult  Colonel  Luridson." 
"What  was  the  man's  name?" 
"Jones,  suh,  Jones.  Same  name  as  youhsdf, 
pahson,  a  very  common  name"  (and  Luridson 
sneered  at  the  parson)  "and  a  very  ordinary 
man,  suh." 

Mr.  Jones  stood  for  a  moment  as  if  uncon- 
cerned; no  change  of  facial  expression,  no 
movement  bespeaking  unusual  interest  in  the 
subject  so  abruptly  ended.  Then  he  spoke  in 
a  soft,  low  tone,  so  sweet  and  mild  that  it  is 
strange  his  voice  could  be  heard  through  the 
roaring  of  the  storm  that  now  suddenly  flared 
up— as  if  the  closing  of  the  story  had  been  the 
signal  for  its  tumultuous  onslaught. 

"See,"  he  said,  "the  clock  points  to  twelve. 
The  New  Year  is  upon  us ;"  and  as  we  turned 
our  gaze  upon  the  face  of  the  dock,  one  by  one 
the  husky  gong  struck,  each  note  of  the  asth- 
matic cry  quivering  hoarsely  until  the  next 
peal  came.  At  the  last  stroke  the  parson 
dropped  upon  his  knees.  "Let  us  pray,"  he 
murmured.  The  building  trembled  in  the 
tempest,  the  hanging  sign  squeaked  and  cried 
as  it  flapped  back  and  forth,  the  wind  moaned 
and  sung  through  the  stovepipe,  the  shutters 
banged  to  and  fro,  but  all  were  unheard  by 
those  who  unexpectedly  were  called  to  listen 
to  the  sweet,  solemn  prayer  of  the  man  of  God. 
He  prayed  for  his  sufiFering  country,  now  in 
the  throes  of  civil  war;  for  the  people  of  the 
oolond  in  Virginia ;  and  his  brave  countrymen 
in  the  Southern  army;  he  asked  blessings  on 
the  community  in  which  himsdf,  a  man  of  the 
North,  chanced  then  to  dwdl ;  also  on  his  own 
people  at  home,  and  prayed  for  his  own  breth- 
ren in  the  trenches.  Before  closing  he  asked 
Cod  to  forgive  the  last  speaker,  who,  a  self- 
oonfessed  murderer,  stood  unrepentant;  and 
finally  he  murmured  a  prayer  for  the  soul  of 
the  unsuspecting  boy-teacher  who,  in  cold 
blood,  had  lost  his  life  by  the  hand  of  the  mur- 
derous colond. 

Then,  without  rising,  Mr.  Jones  took  his 
note-book  and  pendl  from  his  pocket,  and 
Testing  his  hand  on  the  soft  cushion  of  his 
▼acant  chair,  carefully  wrote  a  few  sentences 
in  it  Rising,  he  handed  the  book  to  the  vil- 
lage clerk,  who,  as  has  been  laid,  was  also  sec- 


retary of  the  church.  "Read,"  he  said  sol- 
emnly, "read  aloud,"  and  then  present  it  to  the 
trustees." 

The  clerk  read  as  follows : 
*'To  the  OMcers  of  the  Stringtown  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church: 

"This,  my  resignation,  is  to  take  effect  at 
once.  No  longer  a  teacher  of  the  Word,  no 
longer  a  mediator  for  others,  I  must  ask  others 
to  pray  for  me,  a  sinning  suppliant. 

"Osmond  Jones." 

Standing  then  erect,  he  faced  Colonel  Lurid- 
son  again  as  he  had  done  before;  who,  un- 
daunted, returned  his  look  with  a  defiant  scowl. 

"Pahson,"  said  Luridson,  "Pahson  Jones, 
were  it  not  fer  youah  cloth  I  would  make  you 
eat  the  insult  you  hev  jest  given  me— me,  a 
Virginia  gentleman.  At  youah  request,  I  told 
this  story  to  please  this  company.  You  hev 
called  me  a  murderah,  suh — me,  a  gentleman  of 
honah,  suh.  I  will  not  stand  the  insult,  pahson 
or  no  pahson — ^prayer  or  no  prayer.  You  took 
advantage  of  youah  doth,  and  you  shall  eat 
youah  words,  or  by  the  bones  of  my  grand- 
father you  will  sing  youah  next  song  and 
breathe  youah  next  insulting  prayer  in — " 

"Check  your  wrath,"  interrupted  the  parson, 
without  the  least  excitement.  "Listen  to  me. 
You  have  told  your  story;  now  I  shall  tdl 
mine.  If  you  are  a  brave  man  you  will  not 
flinch  from  hearing  the  truth,  the  whole  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.  I  have  heard  your 
words,  and  you  are  bound  to  listen  to  what  I 
am  bound  to  relate,  and  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  task  you  have  imposed  upon  me,  I  shall 
tdl  as  deliberately  as  you  have  spoken." 

CHAPTER  X. 

"Inscrutable  Providence  has  led  us  together, 
colonel,  me  from  the  North  and  you  from  the 
South.  That  we  are  both  of  one  honourable 
people  is  evidenced  from  the  fact  that  from 
Bennington  and  from  Saratoga,  to  the'  moss- 
clad  Southern  glades  where  Marion  camped, 
our  ancestors  fought  for  a  common  cause,  free- 
dom for  the  white  man.  Shoulder  to  shoulder 
your  ancestors  and  min<.  faced  the  same  enemy, 
each  patriot  ready  and  willing  to  die  for  the 
land  he  loved,  a  land  dear  alike  to  North  and 
South.  Nobler  men  never  lived  than  our  fore- 
fathers, colonel ;  for  while  yours,  on  the  verge 
of  starvation,  were  fighting  in  Virginia,  mine, 
half  frozen  and  with  empty  stomachs,  were 
battling  in  New  England.  Thank  God  for 
the  patriots  North  and  South,  who  gave  us  a 
country  of  which  both  h've  great  reason  to  be 
proud.  ,  . 
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"You  have  given  your  version  of  an  affair  in 
which  you  participated,  you  a  descendant  of  a 
Revolutionary  hero  who  served  and  died  with 
Washington.  You  selected  what  you  consider 
the  proper  method  of  righting  a  fancied 
wrong,  the  manly  way  to  maintain  the  'honour' 
of  your  distinguished  grandfather  and  your- 
self. Now,  I  will  give  the  history  of  the  man 
you  killed,  who,  like  yourself,  was  a  descendant 
of  a  soldier  who  faced  the  British  enemy,  and 
fell  near  where  now  stands  the  monument  of 
Bunker  Hill.  You  who  live  and  him  you 
killed,  with  your  different  methods  of  life, 
were  neither  of  you  the  descendants  of 
cowards." 

Either  the  speaker's  voice  had  insensibly 
fallen,  or  the  storm  without  had  increased  in 
violence  to  such  a  degree  as  to  overcome  its 
low  murmur.  To  me  the  words  were  scarcely 
audible,  and  as  the  last  sentence  was  spoken  a 
pause  ensued  in  which  I  heard  only  the  shriek- 
ing of  the  frantic  wind.  In  a  louder  tone,  the 
parson  resumed  his  discourse: 

"There  are  good  reasons,  Colonel  Luridson, 
why  men  cannot  see  life's  duties  exactly  alike; 
and  while  I  freely  overlook  your  extravagant 
ideas  of  personal  honour,  it  is  a  pity  you  cannot 
have  equal  charity  for  the  views  of  my  people. 
You  were  raised  in  the  South,  I  was  brought 
up  in  the  North.  Your  land  is  balmy  and  pleas- 
ant most  of  the  year,  mine  cold  and  cheerless. 
Your  soil  is  easily  cultivated  and  productive 
of  great  returns,  our  land  is  hilly  and  covered 
with  granite  boulders,  around  the  bases  of 
which  men  search  with  the  hoe  to  find  a  nest 
here  and  there  for  a  few  grains  of  hard,  yellow, 
scrub-flint  com.  Your  winters  are  so  mild 
that  stock  scarcely  seek  for  shelter,  and  your 
herds  graze  in  open  air  the  year  through;  our 
winters  are  so  long  that  when  spring  comes 
the  entire  crop  of  the  summer  has  been  con- 
sumed in  feeding  a  very  limited  number  of 
animals.  You  became  the  heir  of  plenty  by 
the  result  of  that  battle  for  freedom,  in  which 
both  our  ancestors  served  so  valiantly,  while  it 
brought  to  us  only  a  barren  heritage.  While 
you  have  been  free  to  roam  at  will,  watching 
for  fancied  insults  and  cultivating  belligerent 
passions,  I  have  been  compelled  to  work  unre- 
mittingly, and  thus  our  distinctive  environ- 
ments have  created  our  different  views  of  life. 
Each  of  us  should  in  consequence  have  for- 
bearance for  the  other.  I  had  to  gain  a  live- 
lihood, and  was  forced  to  spend  the  results  of 
my  little  savings  to  secure  the  education  neces- 
sary for  the  ministry,  while  you  were  provided 
for  by  the  property  you  inherited,  and  were 
not  obliged  to  labour." 


Here  the  parson  was  interrupted  by  the 
grocer,  who,  ever  mindful  of  his  guests,  step- 
ped forth  and  heaped  the  fire  with  coal;  the 
long-legged  clerk,  who  had  never  before  been 
known  to  move  the  relic  of  a  chair  on  which 
he  sat,  actually  broke  the  record  and  hitched 
it  toward  the  stove.  Mose,  the  Jew— patient, 
pleasant  Mose,  incapable  of  sarcasm  or  hate- 
fulness  even  when  his  people  had  been  abused 
by  idle-mouthed  Gentiles,  and  whose  face  had 
never  before  lost  its  smile,  now  drew  his  nail- 
keg  seat  a  foot  forward,  even  edging  himself 
into  the  circle  of  Gentiles. 

"Isn't  this  a  fearful  night  to  be  on  picket 
duty?  God  help  our  exposed  brethren  of  the 
North  and  South,"  said  Professor  Drake.  There 
was  no  reply,  and  the  eyes  of  the  spectators 
turned  again  to  the  actors  before  them.  The 
colonel,  now  pressing  the  preacher  to  the  cli- 
max, as  the  preacher  had  previously  dope  to 
him,  said: 

"Let's  have  the  story,  pahson,  not  an  ora- 
tion about  our  common  pedigree.  I  don't 
catch  the  connection." 

"The  story  you  soon  shall  have,  sir ;  I  wished 
to  show  that  you  and  I  may  each  revere  the 
memory  of  the  other's  ancestors.  I  wished  also 
to  remove  the  stigma  you  have  tried  to  cast 
over  the  man  you  killed,  and  to  say,  coloneL 
that  your  honoured  ancestor  fought  for  his 
country,  as  thousands  of  noble  Southern  sol- 
diers are  now  doing,  and  as  Colonel  Luridson 
is  not  doing.  Your  ancestors  of  Revolutionary 
fame  did  not  choke  stripling  lads  with  pens  in 
their  hands  in  behalf  of  falsely  imputed  in- 
sults, sir." 

Involuntarily  the  colonel's  hand  sought  his 
back  pocket,  but  as  he  made  the  movement  two 
members  of  the  circle  sprang  to  their  feet  The 
parson  waved  them  back,  and  pointing  his 
finger  in  the  colonel's  face,  calmly  remarked: 

"Shame,  shame,  colonel!  I  haven't  even  a 
pen ;  besides,  I  have  not  told  my  story ;  you  arc 
bound  in  honour  to  listen  patiently  to  my 
story." 

"Then  be  quick  about  it,  and  be  careful  of 
youah  words,  or  I  won't  promise  fcr  my  tem- 
per. Jest  now  you  came  near  going  to  the 
other  Jones,  and  ancestors  or  no  ancestors, 
cloth  or  no  cloth,  I  warn  you  not  to  rile  mc 
agm. 

The  clergyman,  without  noticing  the  bluster- 
ing remark,  spoke  on: 

"I  was  bom  and  reared  in  New  England, 
where  men,  women  and  children  must  work 
for  their  living,  and  I  assure  you  they  consider 
it  honourable  to  do  so.  I  was  the  younger  of 
two  boys,  and  older  than  two  sisters.  Oar 
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little  home  nestled  at  the  base  of  a  mountain 
spur,  within  a  short  journey  of  the  ill-fated 
historical  Willey  House,  and  there,  hidden  in 
a  nook  that  even  tourists  seldom  find,  the  days 
of  our  peaceful  child  life  came  and  went.    Be- 
fore our  cottage  stretched  a  small  meadow, 
through  which  wound  a  dear  brook  fresh  from 
the  birch-covered  mountain  in  its  rear.     One 
comer  of  this  meadow  was  a  garden,  and  in- 
cluded also  a  small  rye  field,  which  gave  us  our 
dark  rye  bread.    We  had  not  much  beyond  the 
necessities  of  life,  but  we  were  happy.      We 
roamed    the    mountain    side    Saturday    after- 
noons, caught  fish  in  the  brook  and  helped  our 
father  till  his  little  fields.    In  winter  evenings 
we  cracked  nuts,  ate  apples  and  listened  to  our 
aged  grandmother's  stories  of  wolves,  Indians 
and  of  the  revolutionary  wars;  dtu-ing  winter 
we  attended  a  neighbourhood  school.  You  never 
behddsuch  scenes  as  we  sometimes  witnessed 
there;    you    have    never    ploughed  your  way 
to  school  through  waist-deep  snow  nor  slept  in 
the  garret  under  the  dapboards  and  waked  to 
find  the  snow  sifted  in  furrows  across  the  cov- 
erlet 

"Such  environments  teach  us  to  love  one  an- 
other more  dearly,  bring  us  doser  together, 
strengthen  family  and  neighbourly  ties,  make 
our  joys  a  pleasure  to  others,  and  move  others 
to  mourn  with  us  in  sorrow,  bind  htiman  lives 
into  one,  give  to  us  faith,  hope  and  charity. 

"You  spoke  of  the  fine  sense  of  honour  that 
exists  among  your  people,  but,  my  brother, 
could  you  have  been  schooled,  as  I  have  been, 
to  think  of  the  sorrowing  friends,  the  mourn- 
ing wife,  children  or  sweetheart,  and  the 
agony  with  which  love  looks  into  an  open 
grave,  your  'tender'  heart,  which  bleeds  at  the 
recollection  of  a  dying  baby  snake,  would  not 
forget  its  tenderness  and  gloat  over  cold- 
blooded murder  in  behalf  of  wounded 
'honour'." 

As  m  harmony  with  these  pathetic  words, 
as  if  to  impress  thdr  force  upon  that  little 
drde,  at  this  point  the  building  trembled  more 
videady  than  ever,  the  storm's  fury  seeming 
even  to  bend  it  out  of  its  upright  position,  and, 
springing  from  its  seat  on  the  topmost  shelf,  a 
glass  fruit  jar  shivered  into  fragpients  on  the 
floor  directly  between  the  two  upright  men. 

Bat  the  cry  of  wind  and  crash  of  glass  were 
unheeded  by  the  spell-wrapped  actors  who 
stood  facing  each  other,  and  the  audience  be- 
gan now  to  realise  that  these  two  men  were 
personally  concerned  in  both  the  story  the  Vir- 
ginian had  told  and  that  which  the  parson  was 
relating. 
The  colond  stoically  gazed  at  vacancy,  and 


to  the  last  remark  made  no  reply.  The  pastor 
continued:  "Thus  my  boyhood  days  were 
spent  until  my  brother  grew  to  manhood,  and 
I,  but  two  years  younger,  stood  upon  its  edge; 
my  dear  sisters  were  in  the  early  bloom  of 
maidenhood;  my  aged  grandmother,  with  her 
stories  of  the  long  ago,  had  gone  to  eternal 
rest,  and  my  patient,  loving  mother,  like  a 
guardian  angel,  moved  quietly  about  the  house, 
thoughtful  of  all  but  hersdf,  typical  of  thou- 
sands of  New  England  mothers  who  forget 
themsdves  in  their  plodding  life-work." 

The  parson's  utterance  failed  him  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  the  valiant  colond  actually  brushed 
away  an  emotional  tear. 

"Mr.  Luridson,"  remarked  the  parson,  ''I'm 
thinking  now  of  a  typical  New  England  winter, 
during  which  there  was  never  a  thaw  after  the 
opening  snow  flew;  every  day  after  November 
first  the  frost  crept  deeper,  every  night  the  cold 
grew  stronger,  and  when  the  days  began  to 
leiq;then  we  had  already  experienced  winter 
enough  for  the  whole  season.  It  had  been  de- 
cided long  previously  that  I  should  go  to  an 
academy  to  study  for  the  ministry,  and  each 
member  of  our  family  had  scrimped  and  saved 
for  years,  in  order  to  gather  together  the  neces- 
sary means.  My  devoted  sisters  had  even  spent 
several  summers  as  dining-room  waiters  in  a 
ndghbouring  motmtain  hotel,  adding  by  this 
sacrifice  their  earnings  to  the  family  hoard. 
But  God  moves  in  mysteries;  the  week  after 
New  Year's  day  my  father  was  kicked  by  our 
horse  and  instantly  killed.  We  were  drawn  to 
the  churchyard  by  the  same  horse;  and  as  we 
bowed  our  heads  about  the  open  grave,  colonel, 
the  snow  which  had  been  shovelled  aside  stood 
on  a  levd  as  high  above  the  earth's  surface  as 
the  pit  before  us  stmk  beneath  it.  Next  day 
the  winds  swept  back  the  snow  drift,  and  a 
doak  of  pure,  tmruffled  whiteness  told  that 
God  conducted  the  close  as  well  as  the  open- 
ing of  that  drama.  God  was  with  me  then,  but 
God  only  knows,  my  brethren,  whether  the 
hand  of  Providence  is  with  me  now. 

"We  returned  to  our  desolate  home  and 
spent  as  best  we  could  the  remainder  of  the 
sad  winter;  but  with  returning  spring  and  the 
cares  of  the  sugar  bush  our  sorrow  abated,  for 
the  duties  of  life  cannot  be  thrown  aside  even 
at  the  behest  of  grief;  and  he  who  best  ser\'es 
his  Creator  looks  not  backward,  as  you  your- 
self have  said,  colond.  Realising  that  I  had 
no  chance  now  for  my  contemplated  education, 
my  ambition  was  thrown  aside,  and  the  usual 
life  cares  were  resumed.  How  long  this  ran  I 
cannot  say,  but  long  enough  to  give  me  many 
heartaches  over  withered  prospectSi)(^{(^hT[|^ 
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unexpected  often  happens.  Friends,  you  can- 
not imagine  the  joy  that  followed  the  recep- 
tion of  a  precious  letter.  Our  Congressman, 
unbeknown  to  us,  had  interested  himself  in  our 
behalf  with  the  Freedman's  Bureau;  my 
brother  received  by  mail  a  great  envelope 
marked  'OflEicial,'  and  in  it  came  an  appoint- 
ment as — school-teacher — in — Virginia. " 

The  colonel,  whose  gaze  had  been  riveted 
upon  the  ceiling,  shot  a  quick  glance  at  the 
speaker,  and  seemed  about  to  say  something 
that  remained,  however,  unspoken;  evidently 
he  had  anticipated  the  closing  information,  and 
after  the  sudden  start  he  stoically  settled  back  to 
his  former  position.  Mr.  Wagner  stopped  whit- 
tling; Professor  Drake,  uncomfortable,  busied 
himself  in  straightening  the  edges  of  a  pile  of 
books;  Judge  Elford  grimly  chewed  his  quid, 
seeming  not  in  the  least  discomposed.  The 
pastor  stood  motionless  a  moment,  apparently 
lost  in  thought,  th*n  he  slowly  took  his  note- 
book and  some  papers  from  an  inner  pocket 
and  handed  them  to  Mr.  Wagner,  saying: 
"Please  mail  these  to-morrow  to  the  address 
inscribed  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  book." 

At  these  words  Luridson  turned  half  way 
toward  the  wall,  and  drew  his  half-closed  hand 
from  his  hip  pocket;  from  where  I  sat  an  ob- 
ject could  be  seen  in  its  palm  which  jglistened 
like  a  bright  bar  of  iron ;  a  click  followed,  the 
hand  returned  the  gleaming  object  to  its 
former  place,  and  the  colonel  stood  immovable 
before  the  pastor. 

The  wind  without  lulled  at  this  juncture,  and 
taking  one  step  nearer  the  colonel,  the  pastor 
continued,  in  a  soft,  tremulous  tone:  **Need 
you  be  told  what  followed?  A  telegram,  a 
sobbing  mother,  distracted  sisters,  brother  on 
bended  knees,  alone,  in  an  attic  room,  regis- 
tering with  God  an  oath  to  revenge  the  in- 
famous crime  and  not  to  relent  until  the  mur- 
derer had  been  brought  to  judgment.  Since 
that  day  Heaven  has  kept  me  from  encounter- 
ing the  slayer  of  my  brother.  The  fellow  fled, 
colonel,  and  you  know,  brave  as  you  pretend  to 
be,  that  he  who  stands  before  me  now  is  a 
fugitive  from  justice  and  fears  to  go  back  to 
his  Virginia  home;  neither  does  he  dare  to  let 
his  honourable  Virginia  countrymen  know  his 
hiding  place.  You  have  discredited  your  an- 
cestors, you  are  shaming  the  brave  Southern 
soldier,  and  have  no  claim  on  the  glorious 
mother  of  States,  Virginia." 

The  colonel  made  a  quick  motion,  as  if  to 

strike  the  speaker,  but  Mr.  Jones  calmly  held 

out  his  open  hand,  and  in  response  to  the  silent 

command  Luridson  resumed  his  former  posi- 

-on,  while  the  pastor  continued: 


"Long  I  struggled  to  overcome  my  wrath, 
vainly  struggled  to  forgive,  and  at  last  I  vowed 
that  while  our  Master  kept  us  apart  no  inten- 
tional act  of  mine  should  bring  us  into  con- 
flict; but  if  God  Almighty  led  us  to  each  other 
I  would  consider  that  it  was  by  His  will,  and 
for  a  single  purpose,  and— the  hour  has  now 
come." 

The  hand  of  the  colonel  sped  toward  his  hip 
pocket,  but  not  so  quickly  as  the  pastor's  arm 
sprang  out,  for  as  springs  the  tong^ue  of  a 
lizard,  too  rapid  for  eye  to  follow,  so  sprang 
the  pastor's  arms ;  and  as  a  quivering  sparrow 
gives  one  glance  of  despair,  and  one  only,  when 
falls  the  unexpected  shadow  of  the  hawk  upon 
him,  so  gave  the  colonel  one  upward  turn  of 
the  eye ;  and  as  the  talons  of  the  fierce  bird  of 
prey,  crunching  through  bone  and  flesh,  creep 
into  the  vitals  of  the  death-struck  bird,  so 
crept  those  finger-ends  into  the  tissues  of  the 
colonel's  throat,  closing  the  throbbing  arteries 
beneath,  damming  up  life's  crimson  current 
until,  under  the  pressure  of  the  fluttering  heart, 
blood  flowed  from  mouth,  nose  and  ear,  and 
the  very  eyeballs  turned  purple. 

The  teacher  sprang  forward,  so  did  the 
judge,  but  too  late;  the  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted in  the  space  of  a  breath;  taken  by  sur- 
prise, they  could  gfive  the  unfortunate  man  no 
help ;  the  pent-up  hatred  of  years  had  been  con- 
centrated in  that  fateful  grasp.  That  wild  throw- 
ing of  the  arms,  gurgle  indescribably  horrible, 
attempted  swelling  of  the  breast,  instant  black- 
ening of  the  face,  frightful  upturning  of  the 
eyeballs,  followed  by  the  rush  of  blood  from 
the  mouth  and  nostrils,  were  sights  that  haunt 
me  yet 

As  falls  an  unclasped  garment  in  a  heap,  so 
sank  the  colonel,  dead  upon  the  floor. 

Folding  his  bloody  hands  upon  his  breast, 
the  pastor  addressed  Judge  Elford:  "A  mur- 
derer has  gone  to  judgment,  a  murderer  is 
born  for  judgment;  I  give  myself  up  to  the 
law." 

Paralysed,  stunned  with  horror  by  what  they 
had  witnessed,  the  members  of  the  circle  stood 
like  frozen  figures,  motionless  and  dumb 
around  the  erect  parson  and  the  fallen  brag- 
gart. How  long  I  know  not,  only  I  am  sure 
that  from  my  place  in  the  rear,  where  I  had 
crept  close  to  old  Mose,  I  saw  the  amazed 
group  stand  aghast,  staring  first  upon  the 
slayer  and  then  upon  his  victim. 

Next  I  beheld,  as  in  a  horrid  dream,  that  the 
village  doctor  raised  the  head  of  the  vanquish- 
ed man,  tore  open  the  garments  covering  his 
chest,  loosened  his  collar,  placed  a  hand  upon 
his  breast  and  kneeled  expectantly  Jqf[;^brkf 
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period,  then  with  a  shake  of  the  head  slowly 
arose  and  pronounced  the  awful  word,  "Dead." 
*' Strange,"  he  said,  "that  a  single  squeeze  like 
this  should  be  followed  by  death.    I  have  seen 
men  choked  until  the  tongue  hung  out  of  their 
mouth,  and  yet  they  revived.    There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  life  in  Luridson,  however;  the  shock 
must  have  burst  a  blood  vessel  in  his  brain." 
The  spectators  of  the  bloody  drama  now  re- 
gained their  self-control,  the  palsy  passed,  their 
minds  were  liberated  from  the  stupefying  spell, 
and  simultaneously  several  men  stepped  for- 
ward. In  silence  the  dead  colonel  was  straight- 
ened out  upon  the  floor    and    neatly    covered 
with  a  strip  of  muslin  torn  from  a  bolt.    Then 
a  messenger  with  lantern  in    hand    was    dis- 
patched for  the    village   undertaker,    and   old 
Mose  volunteered  to  perform  the  errand.    Dur- 
ing this  period  the  pastor    stood    silent,  with 
downcast  eyes,  and  neither  stirred  nor  seemed 
to  breathe;  the  judge  sat  apparently  apathetic^ 
and,  obeying  a  common  instinct,  the  members 
of  the  cirde  automatically  resumed  their  usual 
places,  waiting  for  the  end  of  the  strange  New 
Year  celebration.    I,  however,  against  my  will, 
now  that  the  old  Jew,  Mose,  was  gone  from  my 
side,  found  myself   crouching,  shivering   next 
the  stove,  near  Osmond  Jones,  the  preacher, 
who  alone  was  standing.     Observing  me,  he 
reached  down  and  placed  his  hand  gently  on 
my  head : 

"Child,"  he  mildly  said,  "would  to  God  you 
had  stayed  with  your  mother  to-night." 

CHAPTER  XI. 

The  calm  which  had  subdued,  for  the  time, 
the  usually  active  and  sometimes  boisterous 
proceedings  of  the  villagers  was  in  impressive 
contrast  with  the  wild  uproar  of  the  winter 
tempest.  The  storm  raged  if  possible  with  in- 
creasing violence  in  the  utter  darkness  around 
the  building  in  which  lay  Colonel  Luridson's 
stark  corpse,  surrounded  by  many  who  watch- 
ed, but  no  one  who  deeply  mourned.  The 
judge  at  last  rose,  and  was  about  to  speak,  for 
the  very  silence  had  become  oppressive,  when 
the  door  of  the  room  was  flung  open,  and  old 
Cupe.  the  faithful  slave  of  the  "Corn  Bug," 
with  the  incoming  blast  burst  into  the  midst  of 
the  startled  company.  Dazzled  by  the  bright- 
ness, he  stared  about  the  room,  and  it  could  be 
seen  that  he  Was  benumbed  and  suffering  with 
cold.  His  garments  were  covered  with  ice,  his 
beard  was  hidden  in  frost.  Catching  sight  of 
the  physician,  neglecting  the  bright  stove  that 
must  have  seemed  so  grateful,  he  impulsively 
exclaimed: 


"Quick,  doctah,  quick,  Ma'se  am  dyin';  he 
wan's  yo'  too,  pahson ;  quick,  pahson  1" 

The  doctor  went  to  the  door,  stepped  out- 
side, returned,  and  closed  the  strong  valve 
against  the  blast 

"Not  this  night,  Cupe.  A  man  would  freeze 
before  he  could  find  the  cabin." 

"Yo'  mus*  go,  Ma'se  Dock,  yo'  mus'  go,  fo' 
nebbah  will  Ma'se  lib  till  mahn'n." 

"I  will  not  go  this  night,"  said  the  doctor 
emphatically;  and  added,  speaking  to  the  cir- 
cle, "It  is  better  for  one  to  die  than  that  two 
should  perish." 

After  a  period  of  silence  the  negro's  self- 
possession  was  restored,  and  be  became  again 
the  garrulous  Cupe,  prone  to  argue  regardless 
of  the  importance  of  the  message  to  be  deliv- 
ered. Only  persons  familiar  with  the  loqua- 
cious trait  of  the  old  Southern  darkey,  whose 
quaint  character  is  now  mainly  a  reminiscence, 
can  realise  that  although  the  message  was  of 
the  utmost  importance,  Cupe  persisted  in  going 
through  a  lengthy  dissertation  before  deliver- 
ing it. 

"Et  don't  make  no  diff'ence  nohow,'  he  mut- 
tered, "dab  ain't  no  use  in  a  doctah  when  deff 
cums  a-walkin'  in.  Nigger  signs  am  suah,  but 
doctah  stufiF  am  t.asartin.  De  sign  am  not  ter 
be  disembayed.  What  fo*  did  Cupe  walk  ab- 
sent minde'  like  inter  de  house  ter-day  carryin* 
an  axe  on  his  shouldah?*  Didn't  Cupe  kno' 
dat  sech  a  sign  mean'  suah  deflf  ter  some  pus- 
son,  an'  fo*  de  Lawd,  de  debbil  make  him  do 
dat  awful  ting.  An'  when  Cupe  t'ink  ob  de 
awfulness  ob  de  transaction  an'  step  back  ter 
lebe  de  room,  dah  settin'  in  de  op'n  doo'way 
wah  dat  dawg  Gawge;  an'  he  jest  look  up  in 
Cupe's  eyes  es  sow'ful-like  es  ebah  a  dawg 
could  look,  es  ef  he  say  ter  his  old  frien', 
*Cupe,  yo'  hab  gone  an'  done  it,  suah.'  An' 
then  when  Cupe  cotch  the  awfulness  ob  de 
'stake  an'  look  down  at  Gawge  quistionin'-like, 
de  dawg  raise  his  head  an'  open  his  mouf  an' 
howl  long  an'  skeary-like,  lookin'  all  de  time 
in  Cupe's  face  es  moanful  es  de  young  missus 
in  de  big  house  on  her  dyin'  bed  look,  in  de 
long  ago.  God  save  Ma'se,  dah  am  no 
'scapin'  de  aftahcomes  ob  sech  signs  es  dese. 
De  sign  in  de  ashes  de  night  dat  de  boy  cum  out 
er  Bluddy  Hollah  done  pinted  ter  Ma'se  dead 
dis  New  Yeah  night.  De  axe  sign  ter-day  done 
say  he  gfwine  ter  die,  an'  den  de  dawg  what 
set  in  de  doo'way  an'  howl  am  de  sartin  sign 

♦To  carry  an  implement  of  outdoor  work 
into  the  house  was  a  sign  of  death.  To  such 
an  extent  was  this  believed  that  the  artist 
who  sketched  the  portrait  of  old  Cupe  could 
not  prevail  on  him  to  enter  the  house  with 
the  hoe  on  which  he  is  leaningi;  r^r^r^lr> 
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ob  deff,  case  he  sec  deff  cum'nM  But  de  su'est 
sign  ob  all"  (and  Cupe's  voice  became  yet  lower 
and  more  measured),  "de  su'est  sign  ob  all  am 
dat  de  cedah  tree  limbs  what  Ma'se  planted 
am  es  long  es  a  cofEn  now — Cupe  measure  dem 
a'gin  ter-day.  Yo*  kin  stay  heah,  doctah,  dah 
ain't  no  use  in  yoah  stuff  nohow  ef  deff  am 
in  de  room.  De  signs  what  nebbah  fail  am 
pintin*  ter  sartin  deff,  dah  ain't  no  good  in 
doctah's  stuff  now." 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  doctor,  the  mes- 
senger turned  to  Mr.  Jones. 

"Ma'se  wants  de  preachah.  He  didn't  ask 
f o'  de  doctah ;  he  say :  'Cupe,  go  fo'  de  pahson, 
I  mus'  see  de  pahson.'  An'  den  Cupe  say,  sed 
he :  'Ma'se,  did  yo*  make  f rien'  wid  de  pahson 
like  ole  Cupe  say  ter  do?* 

"  'Shet  up  yoah  black  mouf  an'  go  fo'  de  pah- 
son, an'  don't  wait  too  long,  fo'  I  feel  pow'ful 
weak-like,'  say  Ma'se,  an'  he  give  Cupe  sech  a 
look  as  ter  say  dah  ain't  no  time  ter  lose. 

"An'  de  face  ob  de  dead  missus  rise  up,  an' 
Cupe  heah  de  words  ob  de  promise  he  made 
dat  sow'ful  night  ter  de  honey  chile  what  am 
an  angel  now.  Den  he  say  ter  Ma'se :  'Ma'se, 
I  swear  ter  yoah  deah  mudder  dat  nebbah  de 
weddah  should  be  too  hot  an  nebbah  too  cole 
fo'  Cupe  ter  sarve  de  chile  Heaben  sent  ter 
her,  but  dis  am  de  las'  time  ole  Cupe  kin  sarve 
yo',  Ma'se,'  an'  den  Cupe  lite  out  widout  mo'ah 
circumlocution,  an'  heah  he  am.  Ma'se 
preachah,  yo*  will  go,  suah  yo*  will;  de  sign 
mix  yo'  an'  Ma'se  Honey  up  wondahful-like." 

The  preacher  hesitated,  but  not  from  fear  of 
the  storm.  He  looked  at  the  sheet  that  cov- 
ered the  lank  form  of  the  colonel,  then  replied, 
speaking  more  to  the  audience  than  to  the 
negro: 

"I  am  not  a  minister — ^but — a  murderer." 

The  negro  gazed  at  him  in  wonder,  then  fol- 
lowing the  parson's  glance,  he  stepped  to  the 
sheet  and  raised  it  cautiously,  far  enough  only 
to  give  a  view  of  the  face  of  the  colonel,  and 
started  back  with  staring  eyes. 

"Fo'  de  Lawd,  Ma'se  preachah,  an'  did  yo' 
slew  de  colonel?" 

"I  did.'* 

The  negro's  self-composure  returned  imme- 
diately. 

"Who'd  ob  bTebed  it,  Ma'se!  An'  yo'  so 
weak-like.  Yo*  am  a  bettah  man  dan  yo*  looks 
ter  be,  Ma'se  preachah,  an'  ole  Cupe  kno's 
yo*  sarved  him  right.  Go  ter  Ma'se  Hardman, 
nebbah  mind  de  colonel." 

The  preacher  made  no  reply  and  Cupe  con- 
tinued : 

"Didn't  David  slew  Gilah,  didn't  de  Lawd 
slew  de  wicked  Belshazzah,  didn't  de  people 


slew  Stephen  in  de  name  ob  de  Lawd  an'  didn't 
yo'  slew  de  wicked  colonel  case  de  Lawd  want 
him  killed?" 

The  parson  looked  inquiringly  at  the  judge. 

"Parson,"  responded  the  judge,  "your  resig- 
nation has  never  been  accepted  by  the  church. 
You  arc  legally  a  minister  now.  The  church 
must  accept  the  resignation  you  wrote  in  order 
to  consummate  the  act" 

"But  the  murder?" 

"That  point  is  not  established.  If  this  case 
comes  to  trial,  the  evidence  may  show  that  you 
acted  in  self-defence.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  the 
colonel  cocked  his  pistol  while  you  were  still 
talking  and  standing  defenceless  with  both 
hands  exposed.  He  half  drew  his  pistol  before 
you  grasped  his  throat.  If  I  am  right,  he  now 
holds  a  loaded  pistol  in  his  hand.  Let  us  see." 
And  raising  the  sheet,  the  judge  carefully  drew 
the  colonel's  right  hand  from  its  resting  place, 
where  it  had  fallen  partly  covered  by  the  coat, 
and  with  it  came  a  tightly  clasped  pistol. 

"I  saw  him  draw  the  pistol,"  said  I;  "it 
caught  in  his  overcoat's  lining  and  got  tangled 
up." 

The  judge  regarded  me  curiously,  and  said: 
"Do  not  forget  what  you  saw,  child,"  and  then 
spoke  on. 

"Another  second  and  you  would  have  been 
a  dead  man,  parson;  'self-preservation  is  the 
first  law  of  nature ;'  you  were  unarmed  and  had 
made  no  aggressive  motion.  You  did  your 
duty,  Mr.  Jones,  and  did  it  bravely;  the  case 
is  self-defence;  and,  whatever  may  be  true  of 
New  England,  you  need  fear  neither  judge  nor 
jury  in  Kentucky." 

Still  the  parson  hesitated. 

"Go!"  said  the  judge  in  a  tone  of  author- 
ity, pointing  to  the  door ;  "humanity  calls." 

Drawing  his  overcoat  tightly  around  him, 
without  speaking  a  word,  the  parson  moved  to 
the  door,  opened  it,  stepped  outside  and 
closed  it. 

"De  end  am  not  yet,"  said  old  Cupe,  speak- 
ing to  himself;  "de  sign  pinted  ter  two  men 
dead  dis  night,  but  de  colonel  wah  not  one  ob 
dem.  Heah  am  one  what  de  sign  miss.  Am 
de  sign  wrong?  Fool,"  he  murmured,  "fool 
nigger,  not  ter  know  dat  two  deffs  couldn't 
cum  alone  in  de  face  ob  sech  signs.  Ef  et  am 
mo'ah  dan  one,  et  am  not  two,  et  am  free  er 
seven  er  nine." 

"Do  you  remember  what  the  'Corn  Bug'  said 
to  Mr.  Jones  the  last  time  they  faced  each 
other  in  this  room?"  asked  the  teacher,  heed- 
less of  Cupe's  mutterings. 

"Yes,**  said  the  judge. 

"I  have  it  written,"  interrupted  the  grocer's 
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boy;  turning  to  his  stenographic  hook,  he  read : 
"  *Yoa  haven't  the  spunk  of  a  sick  rabbit  and 
yon  haven't  the  energy  of  a  sleeping  possum; 
you  wouldn't  cross  the  street  in  a  shower  to 
save  the  soul  of  a  saint,  and  you  wouldn't  dare 
crook  your  finger  in  the  face  of  a  turtle  dove 
for  fear  it  would  get  picked.*  " 

"Strange,"  answered  Professor  Drake, 
"strange  how  the  wheel  of  time  turns  men's 
words  backward  I" 

After  a  long  pause,  rendered  more  impres- 
sive by  the  roar  of  the  storm.  Judge  Elford 
spoke: 

"You  arc  right,  professor,  we  must  respect 
the  parson.  The  unexpected  has  happened. 
This  tragedy  seems  inexplicable.  The  pastor 
believes  that  God  led  him  to  this  spot  to  meet 
Lnridson;  the  colonel,  could  he  speak,  would 
call  it  luck;  but  students  of  psychology  would 
assert  that  it  is  neither  a  special  act  of  the 
Creator  nor  a  turn  of  chance. 

"Some  unknown  force  impelled  these  men 
toward  the  other,  him  from  the  North,  and 
him  from  the  South.  Something  which  neither 
man  saw  nor  felt  with  his  physical  nerves 
brought  them  to  this  place  and  held  them  both 
here.  The  impression  was  not  of  the  intellect, 
nor  yet  a  result  of  thought ;  in  no  way  was  the 
sensation  connected  with  voluntary  conscious- 
ness; instead,  it  was  a  touch  of  the  eternal 
spirit  that  governs  mind  and  dominates  ac- 
tions. That  home  in  New  England  and  that 
Virginia  plantation  were  widely  separated, 
there  were  many  avenues  and  innumerable 
stopping  places  between  them,  yet  these  two 
men  turned  their  footsteps  toward  each  other 
as  though  by  appointment,  came  to  this  se- 
cluded spot  in  Kentucky,  stopped,  and,  not 
knowing  each  other,  remained  here  until  they 
faced  each  other.  He  who  sees  in  this  catas- 
trophe the  result  of  chance  is  inexcusably 
thoughtless;  he  who  charges  the  Creator  di- 
rectly with  such  a  crime  is  morally  insane.    He 

who " 

At  this  point  the  bottom  of  the  door  was 
bulged  inward  by  the  pressure  of  the  blast,  and 
a  current  of  icy  air  laden  with  sleet,  round  and 
white  and  hard  as  pearl  barley,  swept  beneath 
it  and  over  the  floor.  The  gust  that  blew  the 
hail  into  the  room  crept  beneath  the  muslin 
that  had  been  thrown  over  the  dead  man,  and 
raised  it  in  a  wave,  which,  beginning  at  his 
feet,  moved  like  a  thing  of  life  to  the  head. 
Then  the  escaping  breeze  threw  that  edge  of 
the  cover  aside  with  a  flap,  leaving  the  face 
uncovered.  A  shudder  crept  over  the  audience, 
and,  looking  into  the  dead  man's  face,  Judge 
Elford,  neglecting  the  last  sentence,  continued : 


"This  man  was  both  brave  and  cowardly. 
He  could  look  into  the  mouth  of  a  pistol  in  de- 
fence of  fancied  honour,  yet  he  feared  the  hard- 
ships of  war  and  shrank  from  exposure  and 
fatigue.  He  is  a  fair  specimen  of  a  minority 
class  who  make  themselves  conspicuous  by 
claiming  to  be  representative  Southern  gentle- 
men, while  their  arrogance  brings  unmerited 
reflections  on  a  brave  people.  When  Luridson 
held  himself  up  as  a  type  of  Southern  honour  he 
wronged  two  hundred  thousand  valiant  Con- 
federate soldiers  now  honourably  facing  their 
antagonists,  far  more  than  he  did  the  gentle 
foe  before  him.  He  discredited  the  true  type 
of  Southern  gentleman,  of  whom  Mr.  Nord- 
man,  on  the  pike  above  Stringtown,  is  charac- 
teristic, a  beautiful  type  of  cultured  man,  but 
not  a  braggart.  Had  Colonel  Luridson  t)een 
brave  as  he  pretended,  instead  of  choking  an 
unarmed  youth,  and  then  running  away,  he 
would  have  been  in  the  trenches  with  his  val- 
iant countrymen." 

The  events  of  the  night  had  unnerved  me ;  I 
longed  to  be  at  my  mother's  side,  but  I  dreaded 
the  darkness  outside.  Wherever  I  turned  I 
saw  before  my  eyes  that  last  stare  of  the  dead 
man;  I  could  not  shut  it  off.  I  listened  no 
longer,  but,  summoning  up  all  my  courage, 
crept  unheeded  toward  the  door,  which,  as  I 
unlatched  it,  seemed  to  be  pressed  inward  by 
a  human  hand.  I  jumped  back  as  I  felt  that 
movement,  for  vividly,  as  if  in  life,  I  saw  the 
colonel's  face  pictured  in  the  outer  blackness. 
But  it  was  imagination,  the  mental  shadow  of 
the  object  on  the  floor  within  the  room.  Si- 
lently I  stole  back,  placing  the  stove  between 
myself  and  the  face  of  the  corpse,  creeping 
close  to  the  chair  of  Mr.  Wagner,  who  threw 
one  of  his  lank  arms  about  me.  Thus  pro- 
tected, I  squatted  on  my  heels,  gazing  into  the 
speaker's  face. 

''The  Northern  father,"  continued  the  judge, 
"is  not  more  wrapped  in  his  family  than  is  the 
father  in  the  South;  the  home  circle  is  not 
.more  sacred  in  the  North  than  in  the  South. 
Friends,  the  braggadocio  such  as  was  this 
man  is  no  more  a  representative  of  the  South 
than  is  the  garrulous  bar-room  loafer  of  New 
England  a  representative  of  the  people  of  the 
North. 

"But  Mr.  Jones,  with  his  many  excellent 
qualities,  is  not  less  a  hero  worshipper  than 
was  the  colonel,  though  he  is  not  a  self- wor- 
shipper. The  dead  man  eulogised  his  own 
family  'honour'  and  abused  the  parson.  He 
bragged  about  his  Revolutionary  ancestors,  but 
not  more  enthusiastically  than  did  the  clergy- 
man, whose  pathetic  pleading  in  behalf  of  his 
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broken  home  was  cruel  in  the  extreme  and  bit- 
ingly  ironical.  Luridson  was  blunt  in  his  con- 
ceit, and,  being  less  expert  with  his  words,  ex- 
pressed himself  crudely;  but  Jones,  being  of 
scholarly  attainments,  pierced  him  through  and 
through  with  delicate  language — ^artistically 
stabbed  him  as  with  a  slender  blade.  It  was  as 
though  the  scholar  were  carving  the  braggart 
slice  by  slice  with  a  pocket  lancet.  That  dis- 
tressing story  of  the  parson  was  inhumanly 
cruel.  Its  very  elegance,  the  pathos  thrown 
into  that  merciless  picture  of  New  England 
home  life,  was  marvellous  in  its  exquisite  atten- 
tion to  details.  A  novelist  would  scarcely  ven- 
ture to  tell  the  truth  concerning  the  events  we 
have  witnessed  this  night,  for  the  closer  he 
held  his  pen  to  fact  the  more  improbable  the 
record  would  appear. 

"Both  these  men  were  hero  worshippers,  and 
while  the  colonel's  people  were  not  faultless, 
the  Revolutionary  ancestors  of  the  Yankee  par- 
son were  not  so  unselfish  as  he  affected  to  be- 
lieve. They  drew  much  of  their  sustenance 
from  England  in  their  colonial  infancy,  and 
were  assisted  by  the  mother  country,  especially 
during  the  French  and  Indian  wars.  At  last, 
in  her  distress,  the  motherland  asked  a  slight 
return  for  her  years  of  watchfulness  and  care. 
But,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  children,  re- 
bellion followed,  and  the  time  selected  by  the 
colonies  for  this  rebellion  was  a  period  of  dis- 
tress to  England." 

Judge  Elford  looked  at  his  watch.  "Will 
Mose  never  return?"  he  murmured,  evidenc- 
ing that  he  was  talking  against  time.  Then  he 
continued:  "Let  us  learn  a  lesson  from  the 
events  of  this  night,  a  lesson  of  charity.  Mr. 
Jones  and  the  colonel  have  both  been  guilty  of 
a  wrong.  They  misjudged  each  other,  ex- 
asperated each  other,  strove  to  humiliate  each 
other,  and,  finally,  fought  each  other.  Neither 
was  more  to  blame  than  the  other  in  one  sense, 
and  neither  could  have  avoided  that  final  act." 

At  this  point  I  leaned  over  so  as  to  glance 
from  behind  the  stove  at  the  face  of  Luridson, 
and,  if  my  sight  did  not  deceive  me,  he  winked 
as  if  in  acquiescence;  but  this  must  have  been 
imagination,  for  no  other  observer  noted  the 
occurrence,  and  as  I  shrank  back  the  speaker 
continued : 

"Each  acted  in  self-defence;  and  if  any  soul 
can  be  blamed  for  this  tragedy  it  is  that  of  the 
dead  ancestors  whom  both  men  worshipped  so 
fanatically." 

I  could  no  longer  endure  the  mental  agony 
that  grew  upon  me.  In  my  feverish  imagina- 
tion the  hand  of  Mr.  Jones  once  more  clutched 
the  colonel's  throat.    I  s^w  the  upturning  tyes 


gleam  from  out  of  vacancy,  the  two  spurts  of 
blood  again  gushed  forth— I  cried  aloud,  and 
rushing  from  behind  the  stove  threw  the  door 
wide  open.  Every  light  in  the  room  was  sud- 
denly extinguished  by  the  blast,  and  as  I  leaped 
across  the  threshold  I  dropped  into  the  arms 
of  old  Mose,  whose  kindly  face  I  recognised  by 
the  light  of  his  lantern. 

"This  is  not  the  place  for  you,  my  boy,"  he 
said,  resting  the  tip  of  his  cold  nose  on  my 
temple  and  crying  aloud  into  my  ear;  "the 
coffin-maker  is  coming  for  G>lonel  Luridson; 
I  will  go  home  with  you  now." 

God  bless  you,  Mose,  God  bless  your  mem- 
ory. You  alone  of  all  that  party  thought  of 
the  Stringtown  boy,  and  to-night,  after  years 
have  passed,  not  he  alone,  but  all  Stringtown, 
remembers  you. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

When  the  door  of  the  grocery  closed  behind 
him  the  pastor  paused,  turned,  grasped  the 
door-knob,  and  stood  with  his  back  to  the 
shrieking  elements.  Inside  of  that  door  roared 
a  blazing  fire,  outside  whirled  a  tempest  But, 
insensible  now  to  external  things,  the  pastor 
did  not  feel  the  raging  cold  outside  the  room 
he  had  left,  and  gave  no  furrier  thought  to  the 
glowing  warmth  within.  He  dropped  upon  his 
knees  and  raised  his  hands  in  supplication; 
God  only  knows  what  the  miserable  man 
asked  in  the  prayer  that  rose  from  his  grief- 
racked  heart. 

Only  a  moment  did  he  kneel  with  head  un- 
covered and  uplifted  face;  then  rising,  he 
drew  his  hat  firmly  down  and  strode  out  of  the 
feeble  light  which  struggled  through  the  win- 
dow. Not  more  completely  did  ocean's  surges 
ever  swallow  a  storm-lost  sailor  than  did  that 
New  Year  storm  engulf  the  blood-stained  min- 
ister of  the  gospel. 

He  did  not  think  of  the  course  he  should 
take — ^there  was  no  path  that  night  He  did 
not  reason  his  way — no  power  of  reason  re- 
mained. His  mind  was  wrapped  in  despon- 
dency, his  spirit  was  lost  in  anguish  so  deep 
that  this  hurricane,  the  maddest  storm  Ameri- 
can history  records,  was  unnoticed  and  unfdt 
There  is  no  other  explanation  of  the  part  he 
took  that  night  To  have  attempted  thought 
concerning  surrounding  things  would  have 
been  fatal  to  his  errand;  to  have  reasoned 
would  have  lost  him  the  way.  Under  such 
conditions  and  in  such  blackness  to  look  for 
roadways,  to  seek  familiar  objects,  to  attempt 
to  guide  one's  self  by  the  intellect,  would  be  to 
w^^lk  in  circles,  turn  h^rc 
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like  a  dronken  man,  stumble,  fall  and  perish. 
The  man  did  not  care  to  see  the  way.  Sen- 
sible neither  to  the  cutting  hail,  the  shrieking 
blast  nor  the  intense  cold,  he  ignored  that 
king  of  storms.  Leaving  the  Stringtown  pike, 
he  struck  into  the  fields  and  moved  on.  As  if 
it  were  a  balmy  autumn  day,  and  the  breeze 
simply  fanning  the  cheek  and  cooling  the 
brow,  as  if  life's  pleasures  were  before  him 
and  happy  thoughts  behind,  he  strode  onward. 
Presently  he  turned  aside;  something  he 
neither  saw  nor  felt  blocked  the  way.  A  herd 
of  swine  huddled  together  crushed  one  an- 
other, each  seeking  to  creep  beneath  the  others, 
striving  to  press  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the 
heap,  vainly  trying  to  escape  the  piercing  cold 
that  all  night  long  crept  through  and  through 
from  beast  to  beast  until,  when  morning  broke, 
not  one  remained  alive. "^  Scarcely  had  he 
passed  them  by  when  close  beside  him  a 
moomful  cry  sounded ;  but  the  wail  of  anguish 
did  not  catch  his  ear  nor  did  it  sound  again, 
for  it  was  the  last  cry  of  some  hapless  beast 
that,  struggling,  had  fallen  helpless,  never  to 
rise  again.  Caring  not  for  man  nor  beast,  the 
pastor  moved  onward,  guided  by  he  knew  not 
what,  toward  a  light  he  did  not  see.  Over 
hills,  through  the  woods,  across  frozen  creeks, 
dimbing  fences,  jumping  gullies,  seeking 
neither  path  nor  road,  he  sped. 

At  first  the  shooting  hail  stung  the  skin, 
leaving  little  indented  spots,  but  the  sense  of 
pain  soon  ceased  beneath  the  quieting  touch 
of  benumbing  cold.  At  first,  the  wind  had 
waved  the  flowing  hair  that  encircled  his  brow ; 
but  soon  the  beating  hail  and  congealing  frost 
had  matted  it  together  and  frozen  it  to  his 
skin  and  coat  At  first,  his  arms  and  his  fin- 
gers moved  freely;  but  they  rapidly  grew  in- 
sible  to  pain  or  touch  and  finally  hung  stiff  and 
motionless.  The  absent-minded  man  knew 
nothing  of  all  this,  knew  not  that  the  creeping 
cold  was  nearing  his  vitals ;  little  cared  he  for 
Hfe  or  death.  This  is  fact,  and  it  is  no  less 
true  that  vrandering  on  and  toward  that  unseen 
goal  went  the  pastor  through  this  storm  which 
was  freezing  to  death  men  and  women  and 
bmtes  exposed  to  its  fury. 

At  last  his  eyes  were  greeted  by  a  slender 
ray  streaming  through  a  little  window  near  the 
door  of  a  cabin.  The  pastor  tried  to  raise  the 
hand  and  grasp  the  door-knob,  but  could 
not.  Both  arms  were  numb.  He  shouted,  but 
the  cry  was  lost  in  the  roar  of  the  blast;  he 
listened,  but   no   answer   came,  only  the  tu- 

*A  drove  of  hogs  on  the  pike  that  New 
Year  night  perished.  Those  on  top  were 
frozen,  those  beneath  smothered. 


mult  of  the  sweeping  storm.  Again  and 
again  he  cried,  and  then  in  desperation  threw 
himself  against  the  door,  crushed  it  in,  and 
fell  forward  into  the  room.  He  sought  to 
rise,  but  his  hand  could  give  no  response  to 
his  will;  his  fingers  rattled  against  the  floor; 
his  arms  refused  to  bend.  By  chance,  he 
pressed  his  heels  against  a  crevice  in  the  rough- 
hewn  floor,  then  he  raised  his  head,  next  his 
shoulders,  and  finally,  as  a  worm  creeps  up, 
his  body  rose,  and  at  last  the  half -frozen  pas- 
tor stood  upright. 

Edging  along  the  wall,  he  reached  the  swing- 
ing door  that  now  slammed  in  and  out  obedient 
to  the  varying  blast,  and  pressing  his  weight 
against  it  succeeded  in  closing  it,  even  until  the 
catch  snapped.  Just  then  the  flickering  flame 
in  the  great  fireplace  flashed  upward,  lighting 
the  room. 

The  cabin  was  built  of  unhewn  beech  logs. 
The  spaces  between  the  logs  were  clinked  with 
stones  and  the  interstices  had  been  filled  with 
mud.  In  the  ceiling  was  a  square  hole  to  which 
a  ladder  reached;  the  floor  was  puncheon.  At 
one  end  of  the  oblong  room  a  chimney-place 
covered  much  of  the  area.  A  window  opposed 
the  fireplace,  and  another  was  cut  beside  the 
door.  The  hearth  was  made  of  a  single,  large 
flat  fossil  stone  from  out  the  creek  bed.  On 
that  stone  stood  an  iron  oven,  a  few  kitchen 
utensils,  and  in  the  huge  throat  of  the  chimney 
hung  a  crane  to  hold  the  kettle  or  suspend  the 
roast.  The  furniture  of  the  room  comprised  a 
small  table,  a  few  chairs  and  a  bed.  On  the 
wall  hung  a  brace  of  horns,  a  couple  of  guns, 
some  arrows  and  a  powder  flask  and  pouch 
that  once  had  been  in  service.  All  this  the 
pastor  saw  as  the  fitful  fireflash  glimmered; 
for  the  quickened  intellect  of  the  man  whose 
life,  resting  on  the  edge  of  one  world  did  not 
reach  yet  a  foothold  in  the  other,  compre- 
hended quickly  all  that  rose  before  his  gaze. 
To  the  dying  pastor  time  was  precious,  and  a 
single  flash  carried  to  his  brain  what,  under 
other  circumstances,  might  have  remained  long 
unseen. 

Then  he  fixed  his  gaze  on  a  wan  visage,  that 
of  the  "Corn  Bug,"  who  stared  back  agam 
from  the  coverlets  of  the  bed ;  a  face  in  which 
only  two  great  eyes  and  a  stub  nose  were  vis- 
ible, for  a  mass  of  tangled  beard  and  matted, 
unkempt  hair  covered  all  but  the  staring  eyes 
and  whiskey-dyed  nose,  while  the  body  of  the 
wretched  man  sank  back  beneath  the  coverlets. 
No  type  of  beast  or  reptile  is  as  repulsive  as 
the  wreck  of  a  man  ruined  by  drunkenness. 

The  man  was  not  alone;  for  Mr.  Jones  saw 
another  form  in  ^^^^f^iz^^T*^^  reclining, 
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half  sitting  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bed. 
This  other  apparition  was  a  child,  a  young  girl 
with  dishevelled,  flowing  hair.  She  seemed  to 
have  been  startled  from  sleep  by  the  intruder, 
but  she  made  no  movement  and  asked  no  ques- 
tion. And  still  beyond  these  two,  on  the 
hearth,  in  the  edge  of  the  chimney,  so  indis- 
tinct that  it  was  a  question  whether  it  were  a 
shadow  or  a  substance,  he  caught  sight  of  a 
sombre  tracing  that  resembled  a  human  be- 
ing; and  yet  seemed  not  altogether  human — 
a  dusky  mask  that  seemed  thrown  before  and 
yet  might  have  been  a  part  of  a  form  behind. 
Silent  and  motionless  peered  this  something 
from  out  that  edge  of  darkness. 

Neither  man,  child  nor  tracing  spoke  or 
moved.  The  flickering  fire  started  up  and  sank 
again,  the  shadows  played  in  dissolving  waves 
about  the  room.  The  wind  without,  in  unison 
with  the  dancing  shadows  within,  rose  and  fell, 
singing  strange  songs,  which  verberated  through 
the  many  half-chinked  crevices  of  the  logs. 

Never  had  the  New  England  parson  heard 
the  play  of  the  wind  at  midnight  in  a  house  of 
logs,  nor  had  he  ever  gazed  at  such  a  scene  as 
this.  In  that  Kentucky  land,  man  nor  child 
had  ever  taken  part  in  such  a  drama,  nor,  after 
that  New  Year's  Eve,  1864,  has  any  man  heard 
such  fiercely  wild  wind  music.  The  two  men 
gazed  long  at  one  another,  but  both  held  their 
voices. 

The  child  broke  the  spell,  and  it  is  well  that 
she  did  so,  for  the  men  seemed  unable  to  utter 
a  word.  Each  seemed  to  have  transfixed  the 
other;  neither  had  the  power  to  move.  It  was 
a  nightmare  spell,  and  as  in  a  nightmare  the 
life  may  fly  before  the  body  can  be  induced  to 
move,  so,  had  no  living  being  spoken,  the  spell 
that  held  these  men  might  have  ended  as  night- 
mare sometimes  ends. 

Impulsively  the  little  girl  threw  her  arms 
about  the  form  of  the  bedridden  man,  and 
then  she  laid  her  fair,  chubby  cheek  against 
his  rough  beard,  keeping  her  eyes  riveted  on 
the  face  of  the  silent  parson.  She  stroked  the 
matted  hair  of  the  uncouth  man,  and,  search- 
ing with  her  face  beneath  the  shaggy  mous- 
tache, sought  to  kiss  his  lips.  Even  the  suf- 
fering parson  could  but  contrast  the  holiness 
of  dawning  childhood  and  the  horrible  repul- 
siveness  of  self-wasted  manhood. 

The  child  spoke  pleadingly,  as  she  toyed 
with  the  imcouth  visage:  "Uncle,  uncle,  speak 
to  me.  Uncle  Hardman ;"  but  the  dying  sinner, 
released  from  silence  by  that  voice,  spoke,  not 
to  her,  but  to  the  man. 

"Come  here,  pahson,  come  here.  I  ordered 
Cupe  ter  find  yo*,  an'  the  brack  rascal  did  his 


duty;  he  said  he  would  send  yo'  ter  me,  an*  he 
did.  Wall,  pahson,  bygones  es  bygones.  I  riled 
yo'  once,  pahson,  but  I  didn't  mean  half  I  saicL 
yo'  see,  pahson — come  closer — ^we  who  air 
bad  hev  a  kind  o'  hatred  fo'  yoah  kind, 
jest^case  yo*  air  good  an'  we  air  bad;  there 
ain't  no  other  reason.  An*  when  the  corn- 
juice  gits  hold  ov  us  we  say  cussed  things  we 
always  half  feel  toward  the  like  ov  yo',  but 
don't  always  speak.  Wall,  Mr.  Jones,  I  asks 
fergiveness  now,  and  ahftah  yo'  does  what  I 
wants  yo*  ter,  then  yo'  must  kneel  down  an* 
pray  fo' — come  closer,  Jones,  I  ain*t  stroMig 
now  an*  I  can't  speak  loud.  I  swore  at  yo' 
once,  pahson,  an*  said  yo*  daren*t  wet  yoah 
shoe  soles  in  ice  water;  yo'  hev  beaten  the 
words  back." 

Mr.  Jones  moved  slowly,  painfully  across  the 
floor.  The  girl  in  fear  clung  closer  to  the  sick 
man;  the  parson  saw  by  the  nearer  view  that 
the  child  was  very  beautiful,  and  also  by  that 
nearer  view,  as  increasing  light  renders  white 
objects  more  distinct,  and  dark  ones  also,  per- 
ceived that  the  man  became  more  hideous.  The 
sick  man  continued: 

"Pahson,  in  a  trunk  in  the  loft  above  es 
money,  gol'  an*  silver — a  fortune.  I  hev 
seen  some  ov  et,  Mr.  Jones,  gol*  es  there.  Cupe 
says  my  grandad  captured  et  from  a  British 
paymaster  an*  hid  et  in  the  chest;  but  et  don't 
make  no  difF'ence  wha'  et  came  from,  et  ain't 
safe  ter  ask  quistions  ov  any  dollar.  All.  I  own, 
land  an*  money,  all  but  two  thousan'  dollars, 
the  girl  must  hev;  write  et  down  quick,  pah- 
son, write  et  down." 

"Where  is  the  paper,  pen  or  pencil?**  Mr. 
Jones  asked. 

"I  hev  been  raised  with  the  niggers  an*  by 
the  niggers,  too.  Nevah  had  no  use  fo'  papah 
an*  pencil.*' 

"Then  I  cannot  do  what  you  wish,**  said  the 
parson. 

"But  yo*  must  do  et;  didn't  the  jedge  say 
the  night  I  burned  the  deed  thet  I  must  make 
a  writin*  will?  Ain't  this  child  ter  be  taken 
care  ov  an'  the  boy  ter  be  given  money  ter 
edycate  him?  Yo'  must  write  et  down,  pah- 
son," he  pleaded ;  "the  end  ov  the  nigger  spell 
es  here,  the  nigger  spell  thet  linked  yo*  an'  me 
tergether,  Mr.  Jones,  an*  yo'  must  write.  I 
can't  talk  no  longer,  fo*  I  am  very  tired.** 

"I  left  my  note-book  and  pencil  behind  me; 
I  cannot** 

"Can't  you  write  on  a  slate,  mister?"  asked 
the  girl;  "I  can." 

"She  can't  write;  she  kno's  her  letters,  but 
calls  makin*  pictures  writin',"  interrupted  the 
"Com  Bug." 
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"I  can  write,  and  I've  got  a  slate  full  of 
writin',"  protested  the  wide-awake  child. 

"Where  is  the  slate?"  demanded  the  parson; 
"grive  it  to  me  quickly." 

The  child  ran  to  a  corner  of  the  room  and 
returned  with  a  slate  to  which  a  pencil  ^as  at- 
tached by  a  string.  "There,  mister,  see  the 
writin*,"  and  she  pointed  to  the  child  draw- 
ings with  which  one  side  of  it  was  covered. 

But  the  parson  could  not  use  the  pencil ;  his 
fingers  refused  to  obey  his  will;  he  was  help- 
less. 

"Write,"  said  the  "Corn  Bug,"  "write,  pah- 
son,  er  I  will  die  without  makin'  my  cross. 
See,  mahn'n  es  comin*,  et  es  daylight  now,  an' 
Cupc's  nigger  sign  said  thet  with  this  mahn'n's 
light  I  would  die.  Quick,  pahson,  I  want  ter 
make  my  cross." 

By  an  effort  Mr.  Jones  pressed  the  slate  be- 
tween his  wrists.  "Make  your  letters,  child, 
as  I  tell  you  to  do."  And  obedient  to  his  com- 
mand, she  slowly  spelled,  letter  by  letter,  word 
by  word,  the  shortest  will  on  record  in  String- 
town  County,  to  which  as  witness  the  pastor 
managed  to  sign  his  name.  "Now  for  your 
cross-mark." 

The  dying  man  seized  the  pencil,  and  as  he 
did  so  the  old  crone  arose,  and  advancing  from 
out  the  chimney  jamb  (for  she  was  not  a 
shadow),  stood  over  him  and  said,  partly  as  an 
apology,  partly  to  herself,  "Fse  a  nigger,  but 
ef  signin'  ob  papahs  am  ter  be  done,  I  wants  ter 
see  de  makin'  ob  de  cross.  Cupe,  he  say, 
Dinah,  don't  yo'  nebbah  let  no  signin'  ob  papahs 
be  done  by  Ma'se  lessen  yo'  sees  de  makin'  ob 
de  cross.' " 

With  the  negro  crone  on  one  side  and  the 
child  on  the  other,  the  "Corn  Bug"  made  the 
cross;  and  then  his  partly  relieved  mind  re- 
verted to  the  future. 

"Would  yo'  pray  fo'  the  likes  ov  me,  pah- 
son?" 

But  the  parson,  too  weak  to  rise,  near  to 
eternity  as  was  the  "Corn  Bug,"  shook  his 
head,  and  murmured,  "I  cannot,  I  dare  not." 

"Can't  you  pray,  Mr.  Preacher?"  asked  the 
girl;  "why,  I  can  say  the  prayer  my  mother 
left  me." 

"Pray  for  both  of  us,  child,"  murmured  the 
parson.  And  resting  his  head  on  the  bed,  he 
listened  to  the  innocent  child  interceding  for 
the  dying  profligate  and  the  wretched  mur- 
derer. But  neither  of  the  men  heard  the  end 
of  the  simple  invocation,  for  before  the  words 
were  hushed  the  spirits  of  both  had  broken 
their  bonds  and  followed  the  message  to  the 


bar  of  justice.  The  excitement  of  the  occa- 
sion had  been  fatal  to  the  weakened  profligate, 
and  the  exposure,  mental  agony  and  perhaps 
the  severe  pain — for  pain  will  stop  the  heart — 
had  been  suddenly  fatal  to  the  delicate  min- 
ister. That  these  two  men  should  have  died 
together,  then,  seems  like  fiction,  but  fact  sur- 
passes some  things  in  fiction. 

Kneeling  upon  the  puncheon  floor,  with  her 
little  hands  clasped  and  her  child-like  face 
turned  upward,  the  girl  knew  nothing  of  the 
tragedy  in  which  she  was  acting  a  part;  a 
tragedy  which,  beginning  in  this  barren  room, 
was  destined  in  after  years  to  meet  with  a 
second  invocation  where,  again  kneeling,  she 
would  plead  for  herself  as  well  as  another. 
But  that  which  was  preordained  in  her  life  is 
not  for  present  record.  The  innocent  child  in 
confidence  had  lisped: 

"Now  we  lay  us  down  to  sleep, 

We  pray  Thee,  Lord,  our  souls  to  keep ; 

If  we  should  die  before  we  wake. 

We  pray  Thee,  Lord,  our  souls  to  take." 

The  morning  light  suffused  the  room,  the 
break  of  the  bitter  cold  Saturday  morning, 
January  ist,  1864.  The  rising  sun's  rays  paled 
the  fire  flash ;  the  shadows  vanished;  the  wild 
winds  subsided,  and  excepting  the  bitter  cold 
without  and  the  frozen  creatures  scattered 
over  all  the  land,  no  evidence  remained  to  tell 
of  the  storm  which  had  come  and  gone.  When 
the  door  of  that  lonely  cabin  was  opened  by 
the  searchers — for  searchers  started  from 
Stringtown  with  the  break  of  day— they  found 
the  negress  hovering  over  the  embers  on  the 
hearth,  folding  in  her  embrace  a  sleeping  girl. 
In  the  rude  room,  on  the  bed  one  man  lay,  and 
beside  the  bed  another  man  kneeled,  while  be- 
tween them,  tightly  clasped  in  the  stiff  fingers 
of  him  who  kneeled,  a  child's  slate  rested.  Over 
the  upturned  surface  of  this  slate  awkward 
words  were  scrawled,  and  at  the  tip  of  the  in- 
dex finger  of  the  man  on  the  bed,  him  who 
clutched  the  pencil,  they  saw  the  sign  of  the 
cross. 


I  will 

to  Sammy  Drew,  the 

widow's 

son,  two  thousand  dol- 

lars.     All    else    to    Susie,    my 

adopted 

child. 

Joseph  Hardman. 

His  X. 

Witness 

Osmond  Jones. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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RESURRECTION  * 


Russians  are  unlike  all  other  peoples 
in  this :  that  they  have  all  the  keen  intelli- 
gence, the  cultivation  and  the  trained 
understanding  which  mark  the  most  ad- 
vanced civilisation,  while  their  environ- 
ment and  the  terrible  restrictions  which 
everywhere  meet  them  in  their  larger  life 
are  Asiatic  and  Oriental  to  a  degree.  In 
purely  personal  and  material  things  they 
are  free  as  none  of  us  are  free;  in  the 
external  expression  of  their  real  thought 
and  most  profound  beliefs  they  are  shack- 
led and  suppressed.  Hence,  all  those 
who  belong  to  the  representative  classes 
are  like  members  of  some  secret  guild. 
They  have  passed  through  an  initiation. 
They  are  bound  together  as  the  men  and 
women  of  no  other  nationality  are  bound 
together,  by  an  instinctive  sympathy  that 
cannot  possibly  be  put  into  words.  Their 
lives  have  all  been  touched  by  something 
sinister  and  sombre.  When  they  meet, 
no  matter  where,  they  look  into  each 
other's  eyes  and  know. 

Perhaps  the  only  parallel  to  this  feel- 
ing is  to  be  found  among  the  Romans 
of  the  Later  Empire,  when  there  was 
perfect  freedom  to  the  individual  for 
physical  enjoyment,  for  sensuality,  for 
frivolous  experiments  in  art  and  litera- 
ture ;  but  when  an  iron  hand  was  every- 
where felt  to  be  ruthlessly  repressing  all 
that  was  spontaneous  and  free  in  thought 
and  teaching  and  in  the  application  of 
philosophic  truth  to  public  life.  So  it  is 
that  in  the  end  the  Later  Romans  always 
felt  the  t<Bdium  vita.  They  might  banish 
it  for  the  moment  in  the  excitement  of 
unmeaning  pleasure;  they  might  drug  it 
with  wine  and  forget  it  with  women ;  they 
might  bury  it  under  blossoms  and  charm 
it  away  with  music  and  loud  laughter; 
but  in  a  few  short  hours  it  returned  as 
grim  and  gaunt  and  deadly  as  before. 
The  great  game  of  life  was  barred  to 
them.  The  richest  and  the  noblest  were 
but  living  in  a  gilded  cage,  against  whose 
bars  they  beat  in  vain.  The  senses  might 
enjoy  until  they  grew  dull  and  jaded 
with  satiety ;  but  the  soul,  the  spirit  and 
the  thrill  of  achievement,  which  is  to  man 
the  one  thing  which  at  last  can  yield  su- 

♦Rcsurrection.  By  Leo  Tolstoy.  Translated 
by  Louise  Maude.  Illustrated  by  Pasternak. 
New  York :   Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.   $i.sa 


preme  content — ^these  had  no  place,  they 
had  ceased  entirely  to  exist. 

With  the  Russian  of  to-day  it  is  much 
the  same;  and  hence,  whenever  the  true 
mental  and  moral  atmosphere  of  Russian 
life  is  set  before  us  by  the  hand  of  a  mas- 
ter, such  as  Tolstoy  or  Tourguenieff,  the 
impression  is  eternally  the  same.  Intense 
subjectivity,  a  passion  for  analysis  that 
is  almost  always  morbid,  a  pessimism 
profound  and  mordant,  a  self-restraint 
that  is  astonishing,  and  withal  a  certain 
wistfulness  as  of  a  suffering  child,  are 
blended  inextricably  with  a  touch  of  sen- 
suality and  of  gross  materialism,  which 
last  are  quite  inevitable  from  the  causes 
already  mentioned,  and  find  an  expres- 
sion no  less  in  the  writings  of  an  ascetic 
like  Tolstoy  than  in  those  of  a  brilliant 
sentimentalist  like  Nicolas  Pushkin,  the 
Russian  Byron. 

In  the  volume  now  before  us  we  have 
less  a  novel  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word  than  a  great  complex  delineation 
of  Russian  life  grouped  about  a  thread 
of  story  which  appears  and  disappears 
at  intervals  amid  the  one  himdred  and 
twenty-nine  chapters  which  the  book 
contains.  To  some,  the  vivid  scenes  that 
are  limned  with  all  the  power  of  which 
the  author  is  possessed,  and  that  depict 
all  phases  and  aspects  of  his  country's 
social  and  political  life — ^to  some,  we  say, 
these  scenes  may  be  the  most  instructive 
and  valuable  portions  of  the  work.  Yet 
as  Resurrection  is  styled  upon  its  title- 
page  "a  novel,"  we  must  in  the  present 
notice  so  consider  it,  and  must,  in  the 
main,  regard  it  as  a  contribution  to  pure 
fiction. 

Briefly  sketched,  the  central  motive  is 
a  curious  one.  Prince  Dmitri  Nekhlu- 
doff,  a  man  of  wealth  and  influence,  had 
in  his  early  youth  fallen  in  love  with  a 
girl  who  lived  with  his  aunts  as  a  sort 
of  protigie  of  theirs — ^half  ward  and  half 
dependent.  This  Katusha  Maslova  when 
he  first  knew  her  was  just  growing  into 
womanhood — ^a  being  of  strange  fascma- 
tion,  whose  health  and  purity  and  inno- 
cence were  coupled  with  the  seductive 
charm  that  some  women  possess  from 
childhood  and  that  never  leaves  them. 
And  Nekhludoflf  himself  at  this  period 
was  a  romantic  boy,  full  of  high  ideals 
and  of  noble  impulses,  untainted  as  yet  by 
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contact  with  the  world.  He  and  Katusha 
are  drawn  together  by  an  irresistible  at- 
traction, but  they  speak  no  word  of  love, 
and  when  it  happens  that  he  once  kisses 
her — a  scene  that  recalls  the  well-known 
episode  in  Daphnis  and  Chlo'e — it  is  on 
the  eve  of  his  departure  for  St.  Peters- 
burg and  the  military  training-school. 
When  he  sees  her  again  it  is  after  the 
lapse  of  three  long  years,  and  in  that 
time  his  whole  nature  has  undergone  a 
change. 

He  then  had  been  an  honest,  unselfish  lad» 
ready  to  sacrifice  himself  for  any  good  cause; 
now  he  was  depraved  and  selfish,  and  thought 
only  of  his  own  enjoyment.  Then  God's  world 
had  seemed  a  mystery,  which  he  tried  enthu- 
siastically and  joyfully  to  solve;  now  every- 
thing in  life  seemed  clear  and  simple,  defined 
by  the  conditions  of  the  life  he  was  lead- 
ing. Then  he  had  felt  the  need  of  intercourse 
with  nature.  .  .  •  What  he  now  considered 
necessary  and  important  were  human  institu- 
tions and  intercourse  with  his  comrades.  Then 
women  seemed  mysterious  and  charming — 
charming  by  the  very  mystery  that  enveloped 
them ;  now  the  purpose  of  women — all  women, 
except  those  of  his  own  family  and  the  wives 
of  his  friends — ^was  a  very  definite  one :  women 
were  the  best  means  toward  an  already  experi- 
enced enjoyment  .  .  .  Then  he  had  looked 
upon  his  spirit  as  the  Ego;  now  it  was  his 
strong,  healthy  animal  Ego  that  he  looked 
upon  as  himself. 

What  follows  is  very  profound,  hut  is 
too  long  to  quote  in  full.  It  is,  however, 
an  explanation  of  the  change  in  him  as 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  while  he  lived 
according  to  the  promptings  of  his  con- 
science and  his  higher  nature,  he  was 
regarded  as  eccentric  and  even  censured 
by  every  one  from  his  own  mother  down ; 
whereas  when  he  began  to  play  the 
sensualist,  the  spendthrift  and  the 
thoughtless  idler,  then  both  his  friends 
and  relatives  rejoiced  that  he  was  becom- 
ing a  "real  man,"  a  man  of  the  world, 
and  one  who  was  no  longer  in  danger 
of  falling  into  crankiness.  So  when  he 
a^in  visited  the  home  of  his  aunts, 
where  Katusha  resided,  he  was  no  more 
the  sincere  and  generous-hearted  boy, 
but  the  selfish  egotist,  ready  to  sacrifice 
any  one  and  every  one  at  the  altar  of 
his  personal  pleasure.  Knowing  this, 
one  is  prepared  to  find  that  he  almost 
immediately  betrays  Katusha,  and  almost 


immediately  leaves  her,  feeling  that  he 
has  done  enough  in  thrusting  into  her 
hand  a  hundred-rouble  note  at  parting. 

The  study  given  by  Tolstoy  of  the 
transformation  of  the  girl's  nature  after 
her  abandonment  is  remarkable,  and  all 
the  more  so  because  of  its  simplicity  and 
its  utter  contrast  to  the  psychological 
subtleties  that  would  be  found  in  a  writer 
such  as  Bourget.  Katusha  does  not  and 
cannot  at  first  realise  the  completeness 
and  awfulness  of  the  wreck  that  has  been 
made  of  her  life.  Her  love  for  Nekhlu- 
doff  still  survives  and  bums  fiercely 
within  her.  She  hears  that  he  is  again 
coming  to  make  another  visit  to  his 
aunts,  that  she  will  see  him.  There  lin- 
gers in  her  heart  a  remnant  of  hope  to 
keep  her  faith  in  God  and  in  her  lover 
still  alive.  She  will  not  utterly  despair. 
Then  comes  the  night — ^the  rainy,  windy, 
pitch-black  autumn  night — when  he  is 
expected  to  arrive.  It  is  near  the  time 
of  her  confinement,  but  she  creeps 
through  the  dark  to  the  station,  just  as 
the  train  is  about  to  leave  it.  Through 
the  windows  she  could  see  him,  evidently 
with  no  intention  of  alighting,  but  seated 
in  the  brilliant  light,  playing  cards  and 
drinking  and  laughing  with  his  brother 
officers.  She  beats  at  the  window  with 
her  half-frozen  hands  and  presses  her 
poor  face  against  the  pane ;  but  the  train 
starts,  the  guard  thrusts  her  roughly 
aside,  and  her  betrayer  is  whirled  away 
with  the  light  and  the  laughter,  while 
she  is  left  alone  in  the  blackness  of  the 
night,  drenched  with  rain,  and  weeping 
out  her  heart's  bitterness,  with  all  the 
poignant  agony  of  a  woman  who  has 
loved  but  once  and  who  at  last  knows 
that  she  has  been  cast  aside.  From  that 
moment  Katusha  thinks  no  more  of 
NekhludoflF.  It  is  as  though  he  had 
never  lived.  She  becomes  hard  and  able 
to  endure,  and  she  feels  a  sullen  satis- 
faction at  her  own  gradual  degradation, 
as  though  through  it  in  some  way  she 
were  avenging  herself  on  God,  on  so- 
ciety, on  everything  that  had  made  her 
suffering  possible.  It  is  a  terrible  study, 
briefly  told;  her  descent  from  comfort 
to  squalor ;  her  forced  relations  with  other 
men ;  her  final  acceptance  of  the  position 
of  a  meschdnka,  because  a  glib  procuress 
had  told  her  that  it  meant  a  life  of  idle- 
ness and  ease  and  fine  apparel. 

The  years  go  by.^andNg,^^^j^, 
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past  early  youth,  and  still  living  a  life  of 
selfish  ease — ^half  engaged  to  one  woman 
and  carrying  on  an  sdready  wearisome 
intrigue  with  another — is  summoned  to 
act  as  juror  in  the  Criminal  Court.  The 
case  is  one  involving  the  charge  of  murder 
by  poison.  Among  the  three  persons 
accused  of  the  affair,  Nekhliidoff  with  a 
thrill  of  horror  recognises  the  woman 
whom  he  long  ago  betrayed.  She  does 
not  know  him.  As  the  evidence  proceeds 
and  its  squalid  and  repulsive  details  are 
slowly  brought  to  light  it  is  plain  to  him 
that  she  is  innocetit.  It  is  plain  to  him 
no  less  that  for  all  that  she  has  suffered, 
for  her  degradation,  and  for  her  present 
peril,  he,  Nekhliidoff,  is  morally  re- 
sponsible. The  finger  of  God  at  that 
moment  touches  him,  and  all  the  horrible 
ghastliness  of  his  whole  life  blazes  upon 
his  brain  and  terrifies  his  awakened  con- 
science. A  passionate  desire  for  atone- 
ment takes  hold  of  him.  He  will  do  all 
within  his  power  to  right  the  wrong  that 
he  has  wrought.  Whether  Katusha  be 
acquitted  or  condemned,  he  will  marry 
her — ^not  for  the  desire  of  her,  but  to 
watch  over  her,  to  make  her  happy,  to 
bring  her  back,  if  possible,  to  her  old 
goodness  and  contentment,  and  to  win 
from  her  a  pardon  for  his  baseness. 

The  trial  proceeds,  and  at  the  end,  by 
a  technical  blunder,  for  which  Nekhlu- 
doff  is  himself  to  blame,  the  girl  is  pro- 
nounced guilty  and  sentenced  to  four 
years  at  hard  labour  in  Siberia.  Nekhlu- 
doff  at  once  devotes  himself  to  the 
task  of  securing  a  revision  of  her  sen- 
tence or  a  pardon  from  the  Tsar;  but, 
first  of  all,  he  seeks  an  interview  with 
her,  to  disclose  himself,  to  declare  his 
purpose  of  saving  her,  and  to  beg  her 
forgiveness  and  her  promise  to  marry 
him.  The  scene  of  his  interview  with 
her  in  the  squalid  surroundings  of  the 
prison  is  a  strangely  powerful  one. 
Nekhludoff,  with  his  new  spiritual  long- 
ings, his  sudden  rush  of  emotion,  his 
eagerness  to  be  kind  to  her,  is  the  old 
Nekhludoff  once  again,  but — she  is  not 
the  same  Katusha.  He  comes  to  her  a 
man  who  is  for  the  time  at  least  sincere 
and  generous  and  filled  with  the  warmth 
of  youth — but  she  is  just  the  fallen 
woman,  the  finished  product  of  years  of 
shame.  She  does  not  even  feel  a  special 
interest  in  knowing  who  he  is.  He  is 
merely  a  man  who  probably  has  some 


object  of  his  own  in  coming  to  her.  He 
is  rich,  however.  Perhaps  something 
can  be  gotten  out  of  him.  She  is  willing 
to  take  his  money.  She  wants  a  package 
of  cigarettes  and  some  vSdka.  Men  to 
her  are  all  alike — creatures  to  be  used 
and  despoiled,  because  they  in  turn  re- 
gard women  only  as  creatures  to  be  used 
and  despoiled.  She  is  incensed  at  his 
offer  to  marry  her.  That,  at  least,  she 
will  not  hear  of.  A  flash  of  her  old  re- 
sentment comes  back  to  her  and  she 
leaves  him. 

The  story  from  this  point  is  a  story  of 
Nekhludoff's  struggle  to  reawaken  in  the 
soul  of  Katiisha  that  which  has  been 
awakened  in  his  own.  We  shall  not  fol- 
low it  any  further  here,  lest  we  should 
diminish  for  the  reader  the  interest  of  the 
book.  The  climax,  such  as  it  is,  occurs 
when  Katusha,  after  making  the  long 
journey  to  far  Siberia,  followed  and 
watched  over  by  Nekhludoff,  receives 
through  his  exertions  a  substantial  miti- 
gation of  her  sentence. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  development 
of  the  narrative  affords  ample  opportu- 
nity for  the  delineation  of  almost  every 
phase  of  Russian  life  and  of  almost  every 
social  type.  Of  this  opportunity,  Count 
Tolstoy  has  availed  himself  to  the  full, 
so  that  we  might  almost  say  that  he  has 
attempted  to  do  here  on  a  comparatively 
small  scale  what  Balzac  attempted  on  a 
gigantic  scale  to  do  in  his  Comedie  Hu- 
maifie.  Peasants  and  princes,  women  of 
the  world  and  women  of  the  street,  trades- 
men, lawyers,  rough  soldiers,  criminals, 
judges,  politicians,  philanthropists  and 
panders — all  are  clearly  individualised 
in  these  pages  and  amid  those  scenes 
where  they  naturally  belong.  We  have 
the  quiet  country  house  and  the  village 
church,  the  splendid  town  house,  the  law 
courts,  the  Senate  and  the  palace  of  the 
Governor,  and  we  have,  also,  the  prison 
pen,  the  reeking  slum,  the  foul  ostrog 
and  the  Siberian  convict  settlement.  And 
this  is  so  multitudinous  as  almost  to 
confuse  one  at  the  first  reading ;  but  Tol- 
stoy is  among  those  few  writers  who 
deserve  and  indeed  compel  a  second 
perusal;  and  indeed  one  may  read  this 
book  over  many  times  without  exhaust- 
ing the  interest  which  it  possesses,  wholly 
apart  from  the  powerful  and  poignant 
pages  that  embody  his  strange  study  of 
the  struggle   for  the  red 
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woman's  soul  after  she  has  once  lost  hold 
on  everything  that  keeps  a  woman  true 
to  her  own  self,  after  she  has  plunged 
deep  down  into  the  moral  mire,  and  has 
learned  to  view  with  something  that  ap- 
proaches pride  the  power  of  practised 
wantonness. 

Mrs.  Maude  has  made  a  good  trans- 
lation, which  has,  however,  some  few 
blemishes.  If  she  had  a  truer  feeling 
for  idiomatic  English,  she  would  not 
introduce  such  expressions  as  "General- 
ess."  If  she  had  a  nicer  perception  of 
congruity,  she  would  not  render  low- 
class  Russian  dialect  into  cockney  Eng- 
lish.   If  she  were  better  versed  in  the 


technical  language  of  bacteriology,  she 
would  not  speak  of  "phacocytes"  (sic). 
And  why  retain  Russian  words  except 
when  there  are  no  English  equivalents, 
or  when  she  wishes  to  be  euphemistic? 
It  is  all  very  well  to  write  of  a  meschdnka, 
but  why  keep  isvostchikf  Why  not  just 
say  "cabman"? 

The  expurgations  are  so  few,  and  they 
embodied  such  very  harmless  words  and 
sentences,  that  they  have  done  the  reader 
no  wrong.  But  as  they  are  so  few  and 
so  harmless,  it  might  have  been  as  well 
not  to  have  made  them.  After  all,  Count 
Tolstoy  is  not  Mr.  Albert  Ross. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck. 
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So  much  of  real  and  varied  interest 
has  haiq>ened  in  the  theatres  during  the 
past  month,  that  charming  productions  in 
foreign  languages,  which  have  been  given 
by  the  Japanese  players  and  at  the  Irving 
Place  Theatre,   may  possibly  be   fairly 
dismissed   with   a  mere  statement  that 
everybody  who  cares  for  a  wide  study  of 
dramatic  art  ought  to  see  the  Japanese, 
and,  above  all,  to  follow  the  series  of  great 
plays,  old  and  new,  which  will  be  put  on 
at  the  German  Theatre  all  through  April, 
with   the    scholarship    and    intelligence 
which  marks  everjrthing  at  that  house. 
In  English  much  of  the  broadest  range 
of  interest  has  been  furnished  by  Mad- 
ame Modjeska.    Her  company,  although 
better  than  during  her  last  visit,  is  still 
strikingly  bad,  and  the  fact  that,  in  spite 
of  this  low   level  of  acting,   her   pro- 
ductions stand  out  so  clearly  above  the 
ordinary  run  of  well-mounted  and  well- 
acted  dramas,  shows  how  true  it  is  that 
the  most  important  thing  is  the  play. 
Of  the  numerous  pieces  that  the  Polish 
actress  has  put  on,  the  only  one  which 
was  feeble  is  the  only  one  which  is  new, 
again  pointing  the  moral  that  one  of 
our  worst  forms  of  artistic  shallowness 
is  a  tendency  to  be  bored,  not  only  by 
anything  that  we  have  seen  before,  but 
'  by  any  revived  play,  however  unfamiliar' 
to  us.     Marie  Antoinette,  by  "Clinton 
Stuart,"   is   the   only   part  of   Madame 
Modjeska's   repertory   which   was   per- 
fectly flat.    There  seems  to  be  a  particu- 


lar rage  just  now  for  French  Revolution 
dramas,  and  this  article  was  put  together, 
without  any  kind  of  literary  or  theatrical 
skill,  to  supply  the  demand.  Its  execu- 
tion (it  would  be  almost  excusable  to 
use  the  word  in  a  double  sense)  by  the 
actors  was  as  bad  or  worse  than  the  play 
itself.  Sir  Henry  Irving  has  returned  to 
show  us  what  a  lively  impression  of  some 
aspects  of  the  Revolution  can  be  given 
by  able  stage  management,  and  The 
Only  Way  has  been  playing  in  this 
vicinity,  illustrating  another  method  of 
making  the  period  impressive.  Marie 
Antoinette,  on  the  other  hand,  did  noth- 
ing but  exhibit  the  worst  stage  manage- 
ment seen  in  New  York  in  a  long  time, 
and  one  of  the  feeblest  attempts  to  make 
history  theatrical.  Of  course,  Madame 
Modjeska  had  some  scenes  full  of  the 
tenderness,  dignity  and  beauty  in  which 
she  stands  so  high;  but  she  did  not,  on 
the  whole,  turn  herself  into  Marie 
Antoinette  as  we  know  her,  but  rather 
gave  sketches  of  a  few  of  the  more 
serious  fragments  of  her. 

In  Mary  Stuart  she  justified  more 
clearly  than  in  anything  else  the  position 
which  her  name  holds  in  the  dramatic 
world,  although  she  also  brought  her  best 
qualities  to  the  front  in  parts  of  The 
Ladies'  Battle  and  in  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,  her  Beatrice  being  gentle,  hu- 
morous, winning— not  sharp  and  brilliant. 
It  shows  in  comedy  a  direction  to  match 
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ler's  great  historical  play  is  worked  up 
largely  through  the  passionate  contrasts 
of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and,  secondarily, 
of  Leicester  and  Mortimer ;  and  although 
Elizabeth  was  frightfully  weak  and 
Mortimer  commonplace,  so  superb  was 
Modjeska  as  the  Queen  of  Scots  that  in 
the  third  act,  the  pinnacle  of  the  play, 
Schiller's  immense  power  was  thrown 
over  the  footlights  apparently  very  little 
diminished  by  the  bad  acting  of  the 
others,  which  one  would  have  expected 
entirely  to  hide  it.  It  is  frequently  said 
that  Mary  Stuart  holds  the  stage  because 
it  offers  such  opportunities  tOL  star  ac- 
tresses. This  is  a  most  misleading  half 
truth.  Any  great  play  with  a  prominent 
female  role  in  it  of  course  offers  oppor- 
tunities to  a  woman  star,  but  Schiller's 
drama  is  not  one  which  revolves  around 
a  single  character.  To  see  it  played  as 
it  was  played  in  the  fall  at  the  Irving 
Place  Theatre,  with  the  title-role  in  the 
hands  of  a  person  much  less  gifted  than 
Madame  Modjeska,  is  to  understand  how 
much  stronger  an  impression  can  be 
made  by  an  adequate  expression  of  all 
the  characters  than  by  a  lofty  representa- 
tion of  one.  John  E.  Kellerd,  playing 
the  leading  male  roles,  proved  himself 
an  actor  of  unusual  intelligence,  who 
ought  to  have  a  more  prominent  place 
on  our  stage  than  he  has.  His  Malvolio, 
for  instance,  while  in  some  respects  badly 
executed,  partly  because  it  was  not  thor- 
oughly learned,  was  admirably  conceived, 
the  ridicule  of  the  character  being  left  to 
grow  out  of  the  genuine  conceit  and 
exaggerated  dignity  of  the  man,  rather 
than  out  of  the  broad  burlesque  which  is 
traditional  in  the  part.  In  The  Ladies' 
Battle  his  performance  of  the  humorous 
and  good-hearted  coward  was  pitched 
in  exactly  the  right  key  to  bring  out  the 
qualities  which  Scribe  has,  without 
wasting  effort  after  those  which  he 
lacks.  His  Macbeth  I  did  not  see.  His 
Benedick  was  also  very  intelligently 
studied,  though  lacking  in  brilliancy  of 
delivery.  Mary  Hall,  by  the  way,  an 
easy,  conscientious  and  attractive  actress, 
ought  to  be  excepted  from  the  general 
condemnation  of  Madame  Modjeska's 
company. 

One  thing  which  Madame  Modjeska 
did  shows  her  point  of  view  to  be  quite 
as  noble  as  her  own  talents.  She  took 
the  opportunity  which  her  New  York 


engagement  gave  her  of  proving  to  the 
world  the  ability  of  a  younger  actress, 
whom  she  generously  wishes  to  have 
take  up  those  beautiful  parts  in  comedy 
for  which  interpreters  to-day  are  so  hard 
to  find.  She,  like  Miss  Terry,  and  like 
the  most  artistic  manager  in  the  United 
States,  believed  from  the  vaudeville  work 
of  Miss  Cissie  Loftus  that  her  abiliti^ 
were  so  remarkable  and  of  such  a  deli- 
cate quality  that  they  ought  to  be  turned 
immediately  to  poetic  comedy.  She 
therefore  arranged  that  Miss  Loftus 
should  play  Leonie  in  tlie  English  ver- 
sion of  La  Bataille  des  Dames,  and  Viola 
in  Twelfth  Night.  In  the  Scribe  play 
Miss  Loftus  showed  at  once,  and  very 
easily,  that  she  could  do  a  simple  ingenue 
role  not  only  with  entire  comprehension 
and  temperamental  fitness,  but  with  a 
degree  of  technical  ability  surprising  in 
view  of  the  smallness  of  her  experience. 
Viola,  of  course,  was  an  enormously 
harder  test.  Twelfth  Night  was  put  on 
almost  without  rehearsal;  there  was  no 
"business"  worked  out,  the  actors  were 
unspeakably  stupid  and,  much  the  worst 
of  all,  they  forgot  their  lines  so  fre- 
quently and  absolutely  that  it  seemed  as 
if  the  scenes  could  not  be  held  until  the 
curtain  dropped.  In  spite  of  these  diflS- 
culties.  Miss  Loftus  herself  did  so  well 
that  the  question  has  been  settled,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  within  a  short  time 
she  will  be  regularly  taking  her  place  on 
the  stage  in  roles  of  beauty  and  fineness, 
and  very  possibly  winning  a  name  there 
equal  to  the  one  which  she  already  has  in 
a  specialty.  To  say  that  probably  nobody 
of  her  age  now  before  the  public  could 
play  Viola  so  well  is  saying  very  little. 
Madame  Modjeska  herself  believes  that 
in  some  important  aspects  of  the  role  the 
3roung  mimic  surpassed  the  best  actresses 
who  have  played  it  in  our  day.  I  do  not 
go  so  far  as  that,  but  I  do  believe  that 
the  beautiful  harmony  of  her  delivery, 
the  subtle  and  tender  sympathy  with  the 
character,  especially  on  the  side  of  senti- 
ment, and  the  constant  and  quick  sense 
of  technique  were  so  marked  that  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  a  really  important  new 
actress  has  been  discovered.  Her  meth- 
ods must  be  broadened.  She  now  relies  • 
on  suggestions  that  are  too  slight  for  the 
stage,  but  the  artistic  exaggeration 
which  is  needed  could  be  taught  rapidly 
by  a  competent  trainer^  or_ey«a, by  her 
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mere  presence  in  a  good  company.  To 
make  her  face  equal  in  expressiveness  to 
her  voice  is  a  harder  task,  and  one  that 
will  take  longer,  but  at  a  time  when  we 
so  much  need  successors  to  the  high- 
comedy  actresses  who  are  now  passing 
their  zenith,  the  discovery  of  as  much 
suitability  to  the  classic  roles  as  Miss 
Loftus  has  is  an  event  of  importance. 

Lraiving     the    ordinary    conventional 
successes   in  farce  and  melodrama   for 
a  perfunctory  notice  at  the  end  of  this 
article,  as  I  get  more  and  more  tired  of 
them  the  more  I  see  of  them,  I  wish  to 
say  as  much  as  I  dare  about  Ostrov- 
sl^'s  play.  The  Storm,  which  was  given 
by  the  Independent  Theatre  company  at 
Carnegie  Lyceum.    It  is  so  foreign,  and 
its  conditions  so  special,  that  it  would  be 
hardly  safe  for  one  with  no  particular 
information  about  Russia  to  go  boldly 
into  the  subject ;  but  the  English  transla- 
tion of  it  in  book  form  made  me  believe 
that  it  was  a  really  strong  tragedy,  in- 
formed with  a  large  and  simple  idea, 
ably  carried  out  dramatically,  and  the 
stage  performance  of  it,   although   the 
play  then  seemed  vaguer  and  less  effec- 
tive in  climaxes,  still  left  the  impression 
of  vividness   and    distinction.      I    read 
Tolstoy's  Power  of  Darkness  just  after 
The  Storm,  and  the  stupendous  power 
of  that  terrible  play  for  a  little  while 
made   Ostrovsky's    seem    rather    faint; 
but  the  later  impression,   made   up  by 
comparison  with  the  general  experiences 
of  a   regular    theatre-goer,    leaves    me 
with  enthusiasm  for  a  drama  which  leaves 
a  real  impression  settled  in  the  mind. 
Those   who    are   conducting   this    inde- 
pendent enterprise,  unlike  some  of  their 
predecessors   in   America,   are   doing  a 
work  of  real  value,  which  will  probably 
bear  decided   fruit   in   its   influence   on 
public  demand.    It  must  affect  the  actor 
as  well  as  the  theatre-goer.    John  Blair 
became   known    through    this    kind    of 
thing,  and  now  Florence  Kahn,  who  was 
unheard  of  at  the  end  of  last  summer,  is 
looked  upon  as  a  possibly  notable  trage- 
dian of  the  future.    She  has  still  to  prove 
how  far  her  abilities  reach,  but  the  op- 
portunity to  have  a  test  in  several  big 
tragic  parts  in  one  season  is  rare  in  this 
country,  and  Miss  Kahn  came  out  of  it 
with  proved  imagination,  vividness  and 
intellect.    I  believe  the  next  play  to  be 
given  is  The  Heather/ield,  and  certainly 


the  chance  to  see  it  here  ought  to  be 
valued. 

For  the  benefit  of  managers  who  are 
looking  for  ability  outside  of  the  com- 
monplace lines  it  may  be  worth  recording 
that  a  little  one-act  piece  was  performed 
at  a  private  house  during  the  month,  and 
contained  dialogue  of  striking  brilliancy, 
dramatic  as  well  as  literary.  It  was  only 
half  an  hour  long,  but  it  was  enough  to 
show  (even  had  I  not  read  another  able 
play,  this  one  in  three  acts,  by  the  same 
author)  that  Mrs.  Wharton  has  abilities 
which  may  be  of  great  value  for  the 
stage.  Her  book  of  stories.  The  Greater 
Inclination,  gave  me  the  impression  that 
her  intellect  and  wit  were  superior  to 
her  constructive,  artistic  sense;  that  she 
would  be  weak  in  the  scene-A-faire,  how- 
ever cleverly  she  might  play  around  it; 
but  the  dramas  seemed  to  me  decidedly 
better  than  the  stories,  for  the  reason 
that  there  is  less  irrelevant  intelligence 
and  more  direct  presentation.  Handling 
a  sufficiently  dramatic  theme,  Mrs. 
Wharton  would  be  likely  to  write  any  day 
a  play  which  would  stand  out  saliently 
from  the  rest  of  the  American  drama. 

Madame  Butterfly,  David  Belasco's 
dramatisation  in  one  act  of  Long's  story, 
which  had  a  short  run  at  the  Herald 
Square,  lacks  sufficient  dramatic  prog- 
ress, but  it  is  odd  and  pretty,  put  upon 
the  stage  with  Belasco's  admirable  gifts 
for  management,  and  acted  with  rare 
all-round  competence  by  Miss  Blanche 
Bates,  certainly  one  of  our  ablest  actress- 
es, so  that  the  total  value  of  the  little 
piece  is  considerable.  Pinero's  witty 
problem  play,  in  which  the  sparkle  of  the 
dialogue  and  the  ability  of  the  dramatic 
construction  are  so  superior  to  the  much- 
talked-about  meaning.  The  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray,  has  been  repeated  by  Miss 
Nethersole,  owing  to  the  successful  at- 
tempt of  two  yellow  newspaper  pests 
to  get  advertisement  for  themselves  by 
driving  the  vulgar,  but  otherwise  in- 
nocuous, Sapho  from  the  stage.  My 
D aught er-in-Law,  a  farce  at  the  Lyceum, 
and  The  Pride  of  Jennico,  a  swashbuck- 
ling melodrama  at  the  Criterion,  are  both 
objects  to  give  pleasure  to  numbers  of 
human  beings,  but  they  are  cut  accord- 
ing to  conventional  patterns,  with  no 
inspiration,  and  they  seem  to  me  to  de- 
mand no  criticism. 


Norman.  HapROod. 
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As  I  begin  this  record  of  the  literary 
doings  of  the  Parisian  world  during  the 
month  just  passed,  my  mind  cannot  tear 
itself  from  the  thought  of  the  catastrophe 
which  has  destroyed  the  home  of  French 
dramatic  literature,  the  house  which 
gloried  in  the  name  of  Maison  de  Moliere. 
Of  no  other  playhouse  could  it  be  told 
with  as  much  truth  that  its  disappearance 
is,  from  a  literary  standpoint,  a  calamity. 
Not  only  are  the  memories  that  attach 
to  the  Theatre  Frangais  such  as  to  en- 
dear it  to  every  lover  of  the  beautiful 
in  dramatic  art,  but  the  house  itself,  with 
its  statues,  busts,  paintings,  memorials 
of  all  kinds,  was  a  historical  museum 
of  the  drama  such  as  is  found  nowhere 
else.  Houdon's  Voltaire,  the  superb  busts 
of  Alexandre  Dumas  pere  and  Balzac, 
Greuze's  portrait  of  Mademoiselle  Georges 
in  the  "Foyer  des  Artistes"  are  (we  hope 
we  need  not  for  any  of  them  say  were) 
masterpieces  of  which  any  gallery  might 
be  proud,  and  in  the  preservation  of 
which  the  whole  literary  and  artistic 
world  is  interested. 

No  one  need  be  surprised  if  the  catas- 
trophe of  March  8th  should  be  followed 
by  very  important  changes  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  celebrated  theatre.  I  have 
already  mentioned  the  attacks  that  have 
been  directed  of  late  against  the  policy  of 
its  "administrateur,"  Jules  Claretie. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  his  administration 
has  increased  neither  the  prosperity  nor 
the  glory  of  the  Theatre  Frangais,  and  it 
may  be  expected  that  when  the  Govern- 
ment goes  before  the  Chambers  with  an 
expensive  scheme  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  theatre,  it  will  be  met,  in  some  quar- 
ters at  least,  with  a  request  that  the  man- 
agement be  changed  before  any  money  is 
voted. 

In  the  meantime,  very  likely,  an  ar- 
rangement will  be  entered  into  with  the 
lessee  of  some  other  house,  possibly  with 
Coqueltn  or  Sarah  Bernhardt,  so  that  the 
myriads  of  visitors  that  are  expected  to 
crowd  in  Paris  during  the  Exhibition  be 
not  deprived  of  the  greatest  dramatic 
treat  that  France,  nay,  that  the  world, 
can  offer. 

The  tidings  of  the  disaster  came  when 
information  of  a  very  different  character 
was  awaited,  when  every  one  interested 
in  dramatic  affairs  expected  to  hear  of 


the  first  performance  of  Edmond  Ros- 
tand's new  play,  UAiglon,  which  had 
been  a  few  weeks  ago  announced  for  the 
7th  of  March.  At  the  present  writing 
nothing  is  known  yet  of  the  performance, 
which  may  have  been  postponed,  and 
thus  we  cannot  say  whether  French 
dramatic  literature  is  or  is  not  richer  by 
one  more  masterpiece. 

The  Academy  is  richer  by  two  mem- 
bers, and  is  now  complete,  as  it  was  for  a 
few  days  about  a  year  ago,  just  before 
the  death  of  fidouard  Herve.  The  new 
Academicians  are  Paul  Hervieu,  whose 
election  to  Pailleron's  seat  was  univer- 
sally expected,  and  £mile  Fag^et,  who 
succeeds  Victor  Cherbuliez.  Neither  of 
the  new  members  will  add  much  to  the 
glory  of  the  Academy.  Hervieu  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  circle  of  friends  who  loudly 
shout  their  admiration  for  everything  he 
writes,  whether  it  be  novels,  as  Flirt  and 
L' Armature,  or  plays,  as  Les  Tenailles 
and  La  Loi  de  f Homme,  But  these 
friends  are  more  enthusiastic  than  nu- 
merous. His  name  is  not  yet  one  to  con- 
jure with,  although  no  one  can  deny  that 
he  possesses  some  at  least  of  the  requi- 
sites of  a  dramatic  writer.  The  best  thing 
he  seems  to  have  done  thus  far  is  the  first 
act  of  La  Loi  de  I' Homme, 

fimile  Faguet  is  a  very  prolific  literary 
critic,  but  in  spite  of  the  Academy's  vote 
I  cannot  say  much  in  favour  of  the  style 
he  uses.  A  curious  collection  might  be 
made  of  absurdly  involved  sentences  se- 
lected from  his  articles.  He  is  the  most 
laboured  of  the  present  generation  of 
French  writers.  He  evidently  has  taken 
Brunetiere  as  his  model,  and  has  copied, 
and  of  course  exaggerated,  mainly  the 
faults  of  his  model. 

His  accuracy  as  to  facts  of  literary  his- 
tory is  on  a  par  with  his  charm  of  style. 
And  yet  there  is  no  denying  that  a  large 
number  of  readers,  especially  among  the 
younger  generation,  delight  in  his  delin- 
eations of  French  writers.  I  cannot  call 
him  great ;  successful  he  undoubtedly  is. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  indefati- 
gable George  Ohnet,  who  seems  to  have 
scored  one  of  his  old-time  successes  with 
his  new  novel.  Gens  de  la  Noce,  A  num- 
ber of  novels  have  moreover  appeared  of 
late,  some  of  them  of  more  than  ordinary 
merit.     First  among  them  L  musi 
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Eugene  Le  Roy's  Jacques  le  Croquant,  sl 
remarkable  picture  of  the  south  of 
France  during  the  years  that  followed 
the  return  of  the  Bourbons  to  France 
after  the  fall  of  Napoleon. 

Andre  Beaunier  has  chosen  a  much 
more  recent  period,  and  has  succeeded 
nearly  as  well.  The  title  of  his  book  is 
Les  Dupont'Leterrier,  Histoire  d'une 
Famille  pendant  r Affaire,  I  need  hardly 
say  that  "L'Affaire"  is  I'affaire  Dreyfus, 
and  that  the  novel  deals  with  the  divi- 
sions which  were  in  many  families  the 
outcome  of  the  celebrated  case.  M.  Beau- 
nier has  shown  himself  a  good  observer 
of  contemporary  life. 

Andre  Theuriet  and  Therese  Bentzon 
are  better  known  to  the  omnivorous  novel 
reader.  To  the  first  we  owe  one  of  his 
characteristic  tales,  interspersed  with 
poetical  descriptions  of  natural  scenes, 
Frida;  to  the  latter,  a  study  of  social  and 
family  problems,  Malentendus, 

Foreigners  and  even  dead  men  have 
had  to  bring  in  their  contribution.  La 
Lumihre  qui  s'£teint  is  the  French  ver- 
sion of  one  of  Rudyard  Kipling's  stories, 
and  we  have  a  second  collection  of  post- 
humous tales  by  Guy  de  Maupassant, 
Le  Colporteur. 

A.  H.  Massonneau's  Devant  VEchafaud 
is,  alas,  neither  a  novel  nor  a  tale.  But  it 
is  none  the  less  a  very  powerful  book. 
It  is  a  record  of  as  many  as  twelve  execu- 
tions which  have  been  witnessed  by  the 
author,  and  which  he  describes  with  the 
desire  of  inspiring  his  readers  with  a 
horror  for  the  death  penalty.  Whether  it 
will  carry  conviction  to  every  reader's 
mind  is,  of  course,  doubtful ;  but  no  one 
can  go  through  such  a  terrible  book  with- 
out giving  serious  thought  to  the  prob- 
lem that  it  propounds. 

This  is  stem  prose,  but  the  poets  have 
not  been  inactive.  Henri  de  Regnier, 
now  in  this  country,  gives  us  both  a 
novel.  La  Double  Maitresse,  and  a  collec- 
tion of  poems,  Midailles  d'Argile,  which 
he  dedicates  to  the  memory  of  Andre 
Chenier,  whose  works  are  soon  to  be 
fittingly  edited  by  Henri  de  Regnier's 
father-in-law,  the  poet,  J.  M.  de  Heredia. 

Volumes  of  verse  of  late  have  usually 
belonged  to  the  new  school.  Not  so  with 
Vicomte  de  Gueme's  Les  Flutes  Alter- 
nies.  It  is  in  no  way  a  revolutionary 
bode,  and  shows  genuine  poetical  senti- 
ment. 


To  the  new  school,  in  addition  to 
Henri  de  Regnier's  contributions,  we 
owe  a  new  drama  by  the  Belgian  poet, 
£mile  Verhaeren,  Le  Cloitre.  It  is  a 
very  powerful  work,  in  which  the  in- 
itiated will  admire  everything,  while  the 
uninitiated  may  desire  that  Verhaeren's 
French  were  not  so  entirely  different 
from  what  the  makers  of  the  language 
seemed  to  have  wished  it  to  be,  the  clear- 
est and  most  translucid  of  the  mediums 
of  expression  of  human  thought. 

A  great  many  important  publications 
are  now  in  preparation.  The  most  wel- 
•come  announcement  under  that  head  will 
refer  to  a  forthcoming  volume  by  An- 
atole  France.  L'Anneau  d'Atnithyste 
will  not  be  the  last  in  its  series ;  it  is  to  be 
followed  soon  by  a  fourth  volume,  M. 
Bergeret  d  Paris,  Most  of  the  chapters 
of  this  continuation  of  France's  Histoire 
Contemporaine  have  appeared,  the  earlier 
ones  in  L'Echo  de  Paris  and  the  later 
ones  in  Le  Figaro. 

Another  work,  soon  to  appear,  owes 
its  preparation  to  the  coming  Exposition. 
It  is  a  history  of  the  French  press  from 
1789  to  1900,  and  has  been  prepared  by 
Henri  Avenel.  All  those  who  have  used 
any  of  the  issues  of  Avenel's  Annuaire 
de  la  Presse  know  how  competent  he  was 
to  undertake  the  writing  of  such  a  work, 
which  will  come  out  somewhat  as  an 
official  publication  under  the  auspices  of 
the  French  Government. 

Stephane  Mallarme's  poems  are  for 
the  first  time  to  appear  in  a  complete  col- 
lection. The  edition  of  the  works  of  the 
"Prince  des  Poetes,"  which  is  to  be  is- 
sued soon  by  Fasquelle,  will  contain  a 
number  of  hitherto  unpublished  pieces. 
Possibly  the  author  piay  have  considered 
them  unworthy  of  publication  because 
too  easily  intelligible. 

I  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  a 
publication  which  could  hardly  have  been 
undertaken  outside  of  France.  The 
French  Socialist  party  has  decided  to 
prepare  a  history  of  France  since  1789, 
intended  to  show  how  the  questions  relat- 
ing to  labour  have  affected  or  been  af- 
fected by  public  events.  The  Histoire 
Socialiste  is  a  co-operative  undertaking, 
and  the  first  instalments  are  out.  They 
contain  a  very  eloquent  introduction  by 
Jean  Jaures. 

In  what  relates  to  literary  history  we 
have  three  volumes  of  no  m^n  inte^pt 
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One  is  a  doctor's  thesis  by  M.  C.  La- 
treille,  on  La  Fin  du  Theatre  Roman- 
tique  et  Frangois  Pousard.  Another 
jdso  comes  from  the  University  of  Paris, 
as  it  is  the  publication  of  a  course  de- 
livered there  by  M.  Munier-Jolain,  on  La 
Plaidoierie  dans  la  Langue  Frangaise. 
It  contains  the  third  part  of  the  course, 
and  deals  with  French  forensic  oratory 
during  the  closing  century.  The  third 
book  is  due  to  the  woman  who  has  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Lucien  Percy.  Its 
title  is  Figures  du  Temps  Passe;  it  is  a 
series  of  portraits  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 


tury, the  most  notable  being  the  one  of 
Madame  Geoffrin,  and  comes  even  'well 
into  the  nineteenth  century  with  Hortense 
Beauhamais,  the  mother  of  Napoleon 
III. 

As  usual  there  are  some  interesting 
works  dealing  with  countries  outside  of 
France.  The  most  notable  are  Jules 
Cougnard's  De  Naguere  et  d'Aujour 
d'hui,  which  wittily  describes  society  and 
life  in  Geneva,  and  Pierre  Morane's  Au 
Seuil  de  VEurope,  which  carries  us  to 
Finland  and  the  Caucasus. 

Adolphe  Cohn. 
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The  late  Mr.  R.  D.  Blackmore  left  instruc- 
tions in  his  will  that  no  memoir  ojr  biography 
of  him  was  to  be  published. 

Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company  have  re- 
cently issued  the  sixth  and  concluding  volume 
of  Mr.  James  Schouler's  History  of  the  United 
States  Under  the  Constitution.  This  volume 
covers  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  and  Presi- 
dent Lincoln's  administration. 

Mr.  Morgan  Robertson's  Spun  Yarns  and 
Where  Angels  Fear  to  Tread  are  to  be  pub- 
lished in  England  in  "a  single  volume. 

tt 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell's  The  Autobiography 
of  a  Quack,  which  has  been  running  serially  in 
the  Century  Magazine,  is  now  out  in  book 
form.  Other  recent  publications  of  the  Cen- 
tury Company  are  Sailing  Alone  Around  the 
World,  by  Captain  Joshua  Slocum;  Deacon 
Bradbury,  by  Edwin  Asa  Dix,  and  Kate  Weth- 
erill,  a  tale  of  New  England  life,  by  Jennette 
Lee. 

tt 

A  book  recently  published  by  Marlier,  Cal- 
lanano  and  Company  of  Boston,  under  the  title 
Was  Savonarola  Really  Excommunicated  f 
throws  considerable  doubt  upon  the  generally 
accepted  version  of  the  papal  bull  launched 
against  the  patriot  priest  by  Pope  Alexander 
the  Sixth.  The  author,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  O'Neill, 
O.  P.,  supports  the  contention  first  broached  by 
Father  John  Lottini,  the  present  vicar  of  St 
Mark's,  Florence,  the  church  in  which  Savon- 
arola preached. 


It  is  told  of  Harris  Dickson  that  when  he 
came  to  tell  of  the  road  to  Versailles  in  his 
spirited  story.  The  Black  Wolfs  Breed,  he 
fotmd  the  descriptions  at  hand  inadequate  and 
his  memory  uncertain,  so  he  packed  his  Missis- 
sippi grip,  sailed  for  France  and  walked  over 
the  road  from  Dieppe  to  Versailles. 
tt 

Mr.  Henry  Guy  Carleton  has  dramatised 
When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower,  and,  it  is  re- 
ported, has  succeeded  in  pleasing  both  the  act- 
ress and  the  author,  Miss  Marlowe  and  Mr. 
Major. 

tt 

A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company,  Chicago,  will 
shortly  publish  The  Dread  and  Fear  of  Kings, 
by  J.  Breckenridge  Ellis.  The  scene  of  this  tale 
is  laid  alternately  in  Rome  and  the  island  of 
Capri ;  the  period  is  the  first  century. 
tt 

Mr.  A.  Hope  Hawkins  ("Anthony  Hope") 
has  been  elected  Chairman  of  the  English  So- 
ciety of  Authors  for  1900, 
9t 

The  title  of  Dr.  Conan  Doyle's  forthcoming 
volume  of  short  stories  is  The  Green  Flag  and 
Other  Stories. 

tt 

London  is  to  have  a  new  half-penny  daily 
paper  published  by  Mr.  C.  Arthur  Pearson.  It 
will  be  entitled  The  Daily  Express  and  will  be 
edited  by  Mr.  Dennis,  who  was  formerly  as- 
sociated with  Mr.  Harmsworth's  immensely 
successful  Daily  Mail,  Among  the  members 
of  the  staff  we  note  the  name  of  Mr.  Gilbert 
Burgess.  The  Bookman,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, published  some  months  ago  a  letter  from 
this  gentleman  in  which  he  daimed  that  the 
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simflanty  of  their  names  resulted  in  his  re- 
ceiving the  credit  for  Mr.  Gelett  Burgess's  best 
work,  and  Mr.  Gelett  Burgess  being  burdened 
with  the  responsibility  of  the  worst  work  of  the 
new  associate  editor  of  the  Daily  Express. 
9t 

Among  the  Macmillan  Company's  latest  pub- 
lications is  Mary  Paget:  A  Romance  of  Old 
Bermuda,  by  Minna  Caroline  Smith.  In  the 
author's  note  we  are  told  that  this  love  story 
is  * 'plucked  from  the  heart  of  the  ancient  rec- 
ords of  the  Summer  Islands."  Miss  Smith 
has  hitherto  been  known  as  a  newspaper  woman 
and  translator,  and  this  is  her  first  attempt  at 
fiction. 

9t 
*Theophile    Gautier's    The   Jettatura,   edited 
with  introduction  and  notes  by  Dr.  A.  Schinz 
of  Bryn  Mawr  College,  has  just  been  issued 
by  D.  C  Heath  and  Company,  of  Boston. 
tt 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  announce  that  the  story 
recently  published  by  them  under  the  title  of 
Aboard  the  'American  Duchess,'  a  story  pur- 
porting to  be  the  work  of  an  American  author 
who  writes  under  the  name  of  George  L. 
Myers,  is  a  plagiarism  of  a  story  published 
some  years  back  by  Mr.  Headon  H'll,  of  Lon- 
don, entitled  The  Queen  of  Night.  Mr.  Hill's 
material  has  been  appropriated  by  the  Ameri- 
can writer,  such  appropriation  constituting  a 
wrong  against  the  English  author  and  his  pub- 
lishers, and  also,  of  course,  against  the  Ameri- 
can publishers,  who  accepted  as  an  original 
work  the  story  Aboard  the  'American  Duchess/ 
tt 

Of  Such  is  the  Kingdom,  by  Gara  Vawter, 
a  dainty  child's  book,  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Bowen-Merrill  Company.  It 
does  not  belong  to  the  Sunday-school  type 
of  story,  as  one  might  imagine  from  the  title, 
but  is  a  bright  and  amusing  tale  of  children 
and  their  animal  friends,  delightfully  illus- 
trated by  Will  Vawter.  It  is  sure  to  please  the 
little  people,  who  are  often  the  most  severe 
critics. 

tt 

Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome's  Three  Men  On 
Wheels  carries  on  the  adventures  of  the  en- 
tertainingly unfortunate  heroes  of  Three  Men 
im  a  Boat.  In  place  of  the  Upper  Thames,  the 
scene  of  their  present  experiences  is  Germany. 
The  book  is  published  by  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company. 

H 

S.  R.  Crockett's  Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand, 
which  has  been  recently  published  by  Messrs. 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,    is   an   historical 


romance  dealing  with  the  fifteenth  century.  It 
seems  destined  to  be  among  Mr.  Crockett's 
most  popular  novels. 

Two  important  novels  by  English  writers 
published  by  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Com- 
pany are  FSo,  by  Max  Pemberton,  and  Outside 
the  Radius,  by  W.  Pett  Ridge.  The  scenes  of 
Fio,  which  treats  of  the  infatuation  of  Prince 
Jerome  for  a  young  opera  singer  and  the  ro- 
mantic consequences  of  his  passion,  are  laid 
in  Paris  and  London.  Outside  the  Radius  is 
a  series  of  stories,  each  one  complete  in  itself 
yet  all  centred  in  a  small  village  close  by 
London. 

•t 

A  History  of  the  Spanish- American  War, 
by  Richard  H.  Titherington,  based  upon  of- 
ficial reports,  Spanish  and  American,  and 
other  sources  of  authentic  information,  is  to 
be  published  shortly  by  D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany. 

tt 
A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company,  Chicago,  will 
shortly  publish  a  translation  of  the  Historical 
Memoirs  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.  and  the 
Court  of  Russia,  by  Madame  La  Comtesse  de 
Choiseul-Gouffier,  nie  Comtesse  de  Tisenhaus. 
The  translation,  by  Mary  Berenice  Patterson,  is 
made  from  a  copy  of  the  original  work  now  in 
the  possession  of  an  antiquarian  in  Thun, 
Switzerland— this  being  one  of  the  two  copies 
of  the  book  known  to  be  in  existence.  The  other 
copy  is  in  the  British  Museum.  The  author  of 
this  volume  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Alexan- 
der and  an  ardent  supporter  of  his  foreign  and 
domestic  policy. 

9t 

The  initial  volumes  of  a  series  of  "brief 
memoirs  of  eminent  Englishmen,"  to  be  called 
the  Westminster  Biographies,  will  shortly  be 
issued  in  this  country  and  in  England,  the  first 
to  appear  being  a  Defoe  by  Mr.  Wilfred  Whit- 
ten,  a  Wesley  by  Mr.  Frank  Banfield,  and  a 
Browning  by  Mr.  Arthur  Waugh.  The  series 
will  be  issued  in  this  country  by  Messrs.  Small, 
Maynard  and  Company,  Boston. 

Messrs.  Small,  Maynard  and  Company,  Bos- 
ton, are  to  issue,  so  soon  as  it  can  be  got  off 
the  press,  a  little  book  entitled  A  Woman's 
Paris,  intended  for  the  use  of  the  American 
woman  who  is  about  to  go  to  Paris  and  who 
wishes  while  she  is  there,  to  quote  the  author's 
preface,  "to  do  the  agreeable  things  there  are 
to  do  and  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  things 
there  are  not  to  do."     digitized  by  UOOgle 
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THE  UNITED  KINQDO/l.     A  POLITICAL  HISTORY. 

By  Goldwin  Smith,  D.C.L.    New  York :  The  Mac- 
millan  Company. 

Professor  Goldwin  Smith  has  written  a  bril- 
liant pamphlet  in  two  volumes.  Every  page  is 
interesting;  style  and  thought  are  alike  trans- 
parent; if  there  couches  beneath  no  unfathom- 
able deep  there  hangs  over  all  a  clear  sky,  and 
we  read  with  pleasure  and  recall  for  quotation 
the  epigrams  in  which  their  author  displays  no 
less  wit  than  learning.  Very  likely  he  that 
knows  most  of  the  Island-story  will  be  readiest 
to  praise  the  evidences  of  careful  acquaintance 
with  its  documents  made  visible  to  us  all 
through.  But  one  fault  mars  a  splendid  piece 
of  composition.  The  Professor  gives  us  nearly 
eleven  hundred  pages,  bristling  with  disputable 
assertions,  open  to  controversy  from  the  first 
line  to  the  last — ^and  not  so  much  as  a  single 
reference — neither  book,  nor  manuscript,  nor 
man  to  whom  we  can  have  recourse  when  we 
would  verify  his  statements.  That  is  an  extra- 
ordinary view  of  the  relation  between  author 
and  reader.  Where  would  be  the  fame  of  Gib- 
bon at  this  day,  in  spite  of  an  incomparable 
text,  had  he  declined  to  furnish  proofs  below 
the  line?  And  how  are  students  to  find  guid- 
ance or  encouragement  when  so  bountifully 
provided  an  historian  is  content  to  publish  an 
enormous  leading  article,  which  we  take  on 
trust,  if  at  all?  It  is  said  that  the  printers  do 
not  like  notes  or  references.  But  history 
without  them  is  a  snow-image;  with  them,  if 
true  and  to  the  purpose,  it  is  enduring  marble. 
I  hope — but,  of  course,  in  vain — ^that  Professor 
Smith's  new  edition  will  be  marble  and  not 
snow. 

The  work  has  singular  merit.  Outspoken, 
sometimes  magisterial,  sharp  and  stinging, 
but,  on  the  whole,  fair  in  its  judgments,  it  will 
help  to  scatter  some  illusions,  to  revise  certain 
legends,  to  trim  the  balance  too  rudely  shaken 
by  picturesque  novelists  like  Froude,  and  by 
passionate  eccentrics  like  Freeman.  Its  author 
has  gained  not  a  little  in  exchanging  the  insu- 
lar standpoint  for  the  wider  outlook  which 
Canada  permits  or  enforces.  He  remembers 
America  when  he  is  drawing  up  his  design. 
England  becomes  a  chapter  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Her  significance  for  other  nations 
must  be  sought  in  her  discovery  of  constitu- 
tional government — "government — that  is,  with 
authority,  but  limited  by  law,  controlled  by 
opinion,  and  respecting  personal  right  and 
freedom."  The  subject  of  these  volumes  is, 
therefore,   identical   with  Hallam's,  to  whose 


treatment,  as  more  judicial  and  not  so  biting, 
the  preference  must,  I  think,  be  given;  yet 
Professor  Smith  adds  many  fascinating  pages 
of  his  own  which  we  should  be  sorry  to  lose. 
In  the  power  of  sketching  men  and  manners 
he  is  Hallam's  superior.  I  may  be  allowed  to 
deprecate  an  occasional  hard  saying  about  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  even  to  wish  that  the 
Professor  would  keep  his  collection  of  Papal 
documents  up  to  date,  for  he  speaks  often  of 
*'The  Encyclical,"  meaning  a  certain  one  of 
Pius  IX.'s  issued  in  1864,  as  Rome's  "latest 
utterance."  These  little  slips  have  their  Neme- 
sis. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  shall  be  thought  a 
partisan  if  I  praise  according  to  their  deserts 
more  than  one  correction  vigorously  applied 
to  stories  and  impressions  current  this  long 
while  in  English  school-books.  Yet  the  view 
that  is  now  gaining  ground  appears  to  be  well 
established  in  the  State  papers;  and  if  Pro- 
fessor Smith  had  quoted  chapter  and  verse,  as 
he  ought  to  have  done,  his  pleading  would 
often  be  irresistible.  For  instance,  in  dealing 
with  Henry  VIII.  and  the  Reformation  he 
sweeps  Froude  into  the  street,  and,  while  tak- 
ing his  peculiar  line  in  theology,  agrees,  so 
far  as  the  important  facts  are  concerned,  with 
Brewer  and  Gasquet  He  is  vehement  on  "the 
special  infamy"  of  statutes  which  "violated  the 
sanctuary  of  conscience  and  required  not  only 
submission  but  an  oath  of  assent."  And  he 
says  again,  "rapacity,  though  gorged  with  the 
plunder  of  the  monasteries,  was  not  satisfied; 
the  endowments  of  the  universities,  the  chant- 
ries, the  guilds,  were  at  last  placed  in  the 
King's  clutches,  and  were  for  the  moment 
saved  by  his  deatli."  Henry  appears  once 
more  as  the  "jealous,  suspicious  and  blood- 
thirsty" tyrant  which  he  surely  was.  On  Mary 
Tudor  we  are  treated  to  several  pages  of  sound 
common  sense;  while  Elizabeth  is  charged 
with  misdemeanours,  or  even  high  crimes, 
against  the' national  interest,  ani  is  exhibited 
as  doing  "everything  in  her  power  to  expose 
the  country  defenceless  to  the  enemy,"  during 
the  stress  and  storm  of  the  Armada.  I  quote 
these  utterances,  not  in  order  to  recommend 
them — they  must  stand  or  fall  by  the  proofs 
offered  us — ^but  as  illustrating  Professor 
Smith's  way  of  seeing  the  facts  with  his  own 
eyes.  To  Cromwell  he  is  certainly  generous, 
yet  he  steers  a  middle  course  between  Carlyle 
and  Clarendon,  quoting  with  approval  Giiizot's 
measured  tribute  to  the  Protector's  intellect, 
good    faith   and   eames1Ile5^,.^^j^l|^   is   still 
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more  notable,  he  has  a  word  in  extenuation 
of  Laud*s  petty  superstitions— the  age  raihcr 
than  the  man  was  open  to  criticism.  Of  the 
Restoration  he  speaks  no  more  evil  than  it 
deserves;  and  his  strictures  on  "Landlord 
Parliaments,"  from  that  which  abolished 
feudalism,  but  made  the  nation  pay  for  it, 
under  Charles  II.,  to  that  which  was  itself 
abolished  in  1832,  apply  with  little  difiference 
to  our  own  time.  In  going  over  the  canvas 
where  William  III,  was  painted  by  Macaulay, 
our  artist  tones  down  the  glaring  colours. 
William  was  neither  a  saint  nor  a  fanatic,  but 
•'a  man  of  his  century,  a  thoroughbred  diplo- 
matist and  politician,"  whose  religion  consisted 
of  "hatred  to  French  aggrandisement  and  de- 
votion to  the  independence  of  Europe."  A 
grave  charge  is  implied  in  such  words  as  these, 
*'hc  is  thought  to  have  shown  no  extreme 
anxiety  to  prevent,  no  excess  of  moral  delicacy 
in  turning  to  his  account,  the  murder  of  the 
brothers  De  Witt,  the  two  leaders  of  the  oppo- 
site party  in  Holland."  But  he  did  much  to 
complete  the  transformation  of  the  English 
monarchy  from  its  earlier  to  its  present  shape ; 
and  the  story  of  the  hundred  and  thirty  years 
following  his  death  is  little  else  than  a  com- 
mentary upon  the  Bill  of  Rights,  traversed  by 
attempts,  reiterated  yet  doomed  to  failure,  on 
the  part  of  men  like  George  III.,  to  restore 
a  past  which  had  gone  forever. 

We  need  not  pursue  the  author  across  this 
second  volume.  It  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
Whig  or  Liberal  in  its  politics,  Adam  Smithian 
in  its  views  of  free  trade  and  economics  gener- 
ally, but  apprehensive  or  even  timid  when  the 
latest  phase  of  Democracy  moves  into  sight; 
for  a  Constitution  without  safeguards  does 
not  promise  well  in  the  eyes  of  Professor  Gold- 
win  Smith.  He  utters  a  warning  note  against 
irresponsible  and  anonymous  journalism.  I 
must  even  signalise — and  it  is  remarkable  in 
a  man  of  his  orthodox  economic  principles — 
a  suspicion  more  than  once  thrown  out  that 
the  anti-Semites,  whether  of  the  thirteenth  or 
the  nineteenth  century,  had  something  to  go 
upon  which  was  not  religious  hatred  but  the 
instinct  of  self-defence.  With  a  distinct  refer- 
ence to  Ivanhoe,  he  says,  under  the  reign  of 
Richard  I.,  "instead  of  being,  as  historical 
novels  represent  him,  down- trodden,  despised 
and  crouching,  the  Jew  was  not  less  dreaded 
than  he  was  hated.  He  lorded  it  over  his 
debtors,  built  him  a  stately  dwelling  and  loved 
to  display  his  wealth.  Sometimes  he  even  ven- 
tured to  insult  the  national  religion.  .  .  . 
Beholding  the  Jew's  mansion,  the  Englishman 
said,  as  the  Russian  peasant  says  now,  'That 


is  my  blood  1' "  Edward  I.,  as  every  one  is 
aware,  banished  the  children  of  the  Ghetto; 
and,  observes  our  historian,  "The  Italian  finan- 
cier came  in  place  of  the  Hebrew,  and  reaped 
a  measure  of  the  same  hatred;  but  he  did  not 
threaten  England  with  the  perpetual  ascen- 
dancy of  an  alien  and  unassociable  race."  We 
may  subjoin  that  the  chapter  which  portrays 
Edward  I.  at  large  is  written  with  intense 
sympathy  and  unqualified  admiration;  perhaps 
it  is  the  worthiest  brief  accotmt  of  that  great 
ruler  anywhere  to  be  found.  What  the  per- 
fervid  Scotsman  will  say  of  it  I  do  not  venture 
on  guessing;  but  no  reader  will  deny  its 
strength  or  eloquence.  And  here  I  must  leave 
this  characteristic  piece  of  writing,  which  will 
stimulate  thought  where  it  does  not  convince, 
and  I  hope  will  set  younger  students  on  verify- 
ing for  themselves  the  references  that  Profes- 
sor Smith,  or  else  the  printer,  declines  to 
give  us. 

William  Barry. 

THB  ART  UPB  OP  WILUAil  MORRIS  HUNT.    By 

Helen  M.  Knowlton.      Boston :    Little,  Brown  and 
Company. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  this  book  is  the 
part  that  is  left  out.  There  is  much  that  is 
interesting,  in  the  shape  of  anecdotes  of  Cou- 
ture, Millet,  Hunt  and  others,  but  the  impor- 
tant thing  in  biography  is  to  reproduce  the 
character  and  explain  the  life  of  the  person 
written  about.  In  this  life  of  Hunt  no  picture 
is  given  of  tho» conditions  under  which  the  dis- 
tinguished American  painter  worked  and  lived, 
and  which  alone  could  explain  his-  art  and 
character.  His  place,  historical  and  aesthetic, 
is  not  clearly  marked;  the  quality  of  his  per- 
sonality is  not  surely  felt  We  are  informed 
by  a  few  short  paragraphs,  scattered  through 
the  volume,  that  his  position  was  peculiarly 
difficult,  because  of  the  little  art  life  in  America 
at  that  time.  Hunt's  remark  is  quoted:  "In 
another  country  I  might  have  been  a  painter." 
The  author  says:  "Had  Hunt  remained  in 
Europe,  he  would  have  left  a  name  second  to 
none.  By  his  return  to  America  he  entered 
upon  a  career  that  was  difficult,  depressing  and 
wearisome.  There  was  no  one  here  to  whom 
he  could  look  up  as  a  superior.  He  had  known 
all  the  great  artists  of  Europe.  Here  there 
were  none  that  could  feed  his  artistic  hunger 
and  thirst."  In  one  or  two  other  places  there 
is  a  like  bare  and  brief  statement,  but  nothing 
anywhere  near  sufficient  to  explain  the  develop- 
ment of  the  man's  nature. 

Hunt  went  abroad  and  studied  with  Couture. 
Some  suggestive  anecdotes  are  (^I^^tiI*^}^^ 
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can  never  know  from  this  book  what  G>uture's 
influence  was,  why  Hunt  was  ready  to  receive 
it  and  how  it  modified  his  work.  Then  we  get 
some  pleasant  stories  about  how  Hunt  went 
over  to  Millet  and  drew  inspiration  from  him, 
with  no  adequate  explanation  of  the  character 
of  that  inspiration,  no  discussion  of  the  art 
situation  in  France. 

It  was  a  splendid  opportunity  to  reconstruct 
an  interesting  artistic  personality:  a  strong 
painter  at  the  time  of  the  early  dawn  of  Ameri- 
can art — the  need  which  has  driven  so  many 
Americans  abroad — an  explanation  of  the  con- 
ditions there,  and  the  light  it  all  throws  upon 
the  present  art  situation,  for  now  many  Ameri- 
can artists  deprecate  the  habit  of  living  abroad 
for  any  length  of  time.  The  author  indeed 
suggests  all  of  this;  but  it  is  mere  suggestion, 
without  philosophy,  coherence,  background. 

Not  only  does  the  book  fail  to  account  for 
Hunt's  art,  to  tell  how  it  came  to  be,  but  it  also 
fails  when  there  is  an  attempt  made  at  direct 
aesthetic  characterisation.  What,  for  instance, 
is  vaguer  and  more  conventional  art  criticism 
than:  "He  had  a  quick  perception  of  beauty 
and  rare  susceptibility  to  its  influence.  He  had 
also  a  keen  understanding  of  character  and  tem- 
perament, and  a  thoroughly  artistic  manner 
of  treating  every  subject  that  came  within  his 
range  of  work."  Many  pictures  are  named  and 
criticised,  but  the  qualities  which  distinguish 
Hunt's  work  from  all  others  are  not  brought 
out.  Fair  examples  are:  "  The  Drummer  Boy' 
is  an  epic  poem — a  work  full  of  virility  and  en- 
thusiasm, embodied  in  the  noble,  handsome 
figure  of  a  boy  who  was  evidently  posed  high 
above  the  artist's  head,  against  a  sky  back- 
ground. His  'Boy  Chasing  a  Butterfly'  is  an 
exquisite  creation.  The  lithe,  supple  figure  of 
a  boy  stands  in  front  of  a  background  of  shrub- 
bery, stretching  upward  his  arm  and  balancing 
on  one  foot  that  he  may  catch  a  yellow  butter- 
fly. The  attitude  is  one  of  exceeding  grace  and 
charm,  the  pose  full  of  action,  and  the  figure 
seems  instinct  with  life.  It  has  the  ruddy  line 
of  childhood;  and  the  beautiful  head,  with  its 
golden,  clustering  curls,  is  worthy  of  Cor- 
reggio." 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  first  and  last  a  good  deal 
of  material  thrown  in,  upon  which  some  sort 
of  a  vague  estimate  of  Hunt's  character  might 
be  formed.  We  read  that  Millet  said  that  Hunt 
was  facile  in  his  work,  that  Kate  Field  said  he 
was  honest  and  simple.  The  anecdotes  bring 
out  the  sensitive  character  of  the  artist;  he 
could  not,  for  instance,  finish  a  portrait  of 
Emerson,  because  the  philosopher,  in  his  brutal 
way,  said  that  he  came  to  have  his  portrait 


merely  because  his  friends  wanted  him  to.  It 
is  shown  that  he  was  high-spirited,  lovable  and 
charitable,  with  a  high  ideal  of  art  and  an  in- 
dependent character.  Some  of  his  remarks  on 
American  art  which  are  pertinent  even  to-day 
are: 

We  want  to  be  original  in  art  No  danger 
of  that!  We  cannot  be  so  if  we  would.  We 
are  neither  religious  nor  respectful  enough. 
Out  of  our  "inner  consciousness"  we  propose 
to  have  a  national  art  We  shut  our  eyes, 
turn  our  backs,  and  say:  '*We  must  be 
American  I" 

And  we  shall  be.  It  will  come  of  itself — ^the 
blessed  originality  of  American  art. 

He  protested  against  the  unfavourable  atti- 
tude of  this  country  toward  the  French: 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  be  alarmed  about 
the  influence  of  French  art  It  would  hardly 
be  mortifying  if  a  Millet  or  a  Delacroix  should 
be  developed  in  Boston. 

It  is  not  our  fault  that  we  inherit  ignorance 
in  art;  but  we  are  not  obliged  to  advertise  it 

The  book  is  simple  and  unpretentious  in  style, 
it  is  pleasant  and  readable,  but  it  is  not  serious 
biography.  The  reader  will  understand  no 
more  about  the  artistic  personality  of  Hunt  or 
about  art  in  general  after  he  has  finished  this 
book  than  he  did  before. 

Hutchins  Hapgood. 

A  NEW  ASTRONOnV  FOR  BBQINNBRS.    By  David 

P.  Todd.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Cliicago :  American 
Book  Company. 

The  reviewer  of  books  is  ever  well  disposed 
toward  the  author;  he  is  like  dear,  amiable, 
old  Captain  Kidd,  who  loved  to  make  his 
guests  comfortable  and  happy  before  they  fdt 
impelled  at  last  to  walk  the  plank.  And  the 
reviewer  is  like  the  kindly  pirate  in  another 
respect  as  well — he  must  needs  board  such 
craft  as  may  come  his  way  upon  the  literary 
high  seas.  Should  no  mighty  galleon  of 
treasure  heave  in  view,  he  will  condescend  to 
seize  even  the  tiniest  hoy.  Thus  it  happens 
that  a  high-school  text-book  comes  under  our 
notice  now  and  then,  which  may  even  prove  to 
possess  qualities  of  no  mean  interest  in  its 
way.  But  we  must  not  abandon  the  nautical 
treatment  of  one's  subject,  for  we  consider  it 
most  appropriate  in  these  naval  days,  and 
especially  so  for  a  volume  containing  what  tiie 
author  calls  "rudimental  principles  of  naviga- 
tion." The  book  has  a  particularly  horrible 
chromo  of  a  solar  eclipse,  which  appears  as  a 
frontispiece,  like  a  flag  of  distress  hoisted  on 
the  stump  of  the  foremast  We  confess  at 
once  that  on  seeing  this  we  thought  succour 
impossible,  and  that  Professor  Todd's  vessd 
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would  have  to  remain  in  that  vast  collection 
of  wrecks,  the  "books  unrcviewed."  But  we 
decided  there  might  be  some  survivors  worth 
saving;  and  we  shall  tell  what  we  found  on 
careful  search. 

Perhaps  we  may  be  permitted  to  digress  a 
moment  on  the  subject  bf  the  teaching  of  as- 
tronomy in  hig^h  schools  and  those  small  "col- 
leges" that  resemble  high  schools  so  closely. 
It  is  not  without  reason  that  writers  of  history 
accept  the   state   of    astronomical   knowledge 
among  the  ancient  peoples  as  the  touchstone 
by  which  to  measure  their  condition  of  general 
culture.    For  astronomy  is  at  once  a  culture 
study  of  the  purest  kind,  and  a  disciplinary 
study  almost  without  a  rival.    The  reason  is  to 
be  found  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  science 
itselL    No  other  department  of  nature-study 
conveys  to  the  mind  so  emphatically  the  ideas 
of  magnificent    vastness   and   grandeur.     No 
man  can  have  escaped  this  notion  who  has 
looked  upon  the  placid,  eternal  stars,  and  re- 
flected that  they  shone  as  they  now  do  before 
man  first  touched  the  earth,  and  will  placidly 
shine  so  when  earth  and  man  alike  have  been. 
Tis  this  makes  of  astronomy  a  culture  study 
beyond  all  others.    On  the  other  hand,  its  dis- 
ciplinary value  is  due  to  the  intricacy  of  the 
intellectual    problems    it   presents  and  to  the 
minute  precision  of  which  their  solutions  ad- 
mit   Such,  then,  arc  the  two  objects  the  au- 
thor of  a  text-book  on  astronomy  should  have 
in  view.    He  must  use  his  subject  in  a  way  to 
make  the  young   mind  absorb   its  beautiful - 
poetry,  and  yet  he  must  not  lose  the  oppor- 
tmiity  of  discipline  in  the  extremely    useful 
mental  qualities  of  observation,  precision  and, 
above  all,   reasoning  power.     The  power   to 
reason  correctly  is  power  indeed. 

Now  Professor  Todd  has  realised  these 
facts,  and  has  attacked  his  problem  in  quite  a 
new  and  original  manner.  We  are  not  of 
those  who  think  novelty  synonymous  with  ex- 
cellence. Quite  the  contrary.  There  is  noth- 
ing new  (and  good)  under  the  sun.  Professor 
Todd  comes  nearer  something  new  and  good 
in  the  way  of  an  astronomical  text-book  than 
we  have  yet  seen.  The  novelty  of  his  method 
consists  in  his  making  the  young  student  ac- 
tually go  out  and  make  some  measurements 
himself  on  the  sky,  instead  of  merely  stuffing 
him  with  an  array  of  dry  facts  and  theories. 
The  astronomical  observations  required  of  the 
student  by  the  ordinary  text-book  seldom  go 
beyond  a  perfunctory  study  of  the  names  of 
the  stars  apd  constellations.     Thjs  ig  ^most 


useless.  But  Professor  Todd  demands  that 
the  student  shall  'personally  make  astronomical 
measurements  on  the  sky  itself.  He  recom- 
mends for  this  purpose  the  construction  of  a 
series  of  simple  instruments  such  as  any  car- 
penter can  make  under  direction.  He  appears 
to  have  even  prevailed  upon  some  person  to 
construct  and  try  such  instruments,  for  the 
book  contains  a  number  of  pictures  of  the 
same  individual  in  the  act  of  making  obser- 
vations with  them.  Ihese  pictures  show  every 
evidence  of  being  reproductions  of  actual 
photographs  of  the  instruments  in  use.  We 
consider  them  very  good — a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  conventional  human  eye  often 
seen  in  books  on  physics  attached  to  the  ob- 
serving ends  of  telescopes  and  spectroscopes. 
The  boy  will  look  at  Professor  Todd's  illus- 
trations and  say:  "I  can  do  what  he's  doing," 
for  he  sees  an  actual  human  being  doing  the 
thing  in  question.  But  a  large  number  of  the 
illustrations  have  been  made  in  some  way 
other  than  those  just  mentioned,  and  are  very 
poor  in  execution.  The  coloured  ones  reach 
with  ease  the  extreme  possible  limit  of  what 
may  be  called  the  advertising  sensationalism 
in  illustration  of  certain  recent  scientific  books 
and  magazine  articles.  In  a  word,  they  bear 
out  the  promise  of  the  frontispiece. 

While  we  have  given  merited  praise  to  the 
author's  plan  of  compelling  the  student  to 
make  real  observations  personally,  we  think 
he  has  gone  too  far  in  the  construction  of 
wooden  instruments.  They  possess  the  merit 
of  being  inexpensive,  but  we  think  an  institu- 
tion that  can  afford  to  pay  some  one  several 
thousand  dollars  annually  to  teach  might  ea- 
sily afford  the  very  few  hundred  dollars  neces- 
sary to  obtain  some  real  instruments.  The 
box  transit  of  Professor  Todd,  for  instance,  is 
no  simpler  thiM  a  small  brass  transit  would  be, 
nor  do  we  think  it  is  as  useful  for  purposes  of 
instruction.  It  must  hever  be  forgotten  that 
astronomy  owes  much  of  its  value  to  the  ideas 
of  precision  which  it  emphasises  so  strongly. 
We  think,  therefore,  that  Professor  Todd  has 
sacrificed  the  instrument  maker  a  little  too 
much  in  favour  of  the  carpenter. 

On  the  whole,  we  conclude  that  the  book  has 
strong  points,  both  favourable  and  the  reverse. 
But  of  late  we  have  learned  to  value  any  text- 
book that  has  individuality  of  any  kind.  We 
shall  hope  to  see  a  future  edition  having  all 
the  merits  of  the  present  one,  and  with  its 
faults,  especially  those  of  illustration,  rendered 
less  conspicuous. 
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THE   SHIP    OP    STARS.     By  A.  T.  QuiUer-Couch. 
New_York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

The  mere  mention  of  a  new  story  by  Mr. 
Quiller-Couch  seems  to  come  with  a  bracing 
odour  of  fresh  brine  and  a  deepened  feeling 
of  the  sea's  inscrutable,  terrible  charm.  His 
work  has  been  mainly  along  the  coast  of 
Cornwall,  where  the  winds  are  as  salt  and 
the  waves  as  wild  as  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Here  his  latest  tale  also  lies,  with  the  same 
environment  of  beauty  and  grotesqueness,  of 
humour  and  tenderness — all  of  a  large  and 
rather  grim  kind. 

There  is  only  one  alien  element — the 
glimpse  of  Oxford  student  life— and  the 
slight  departure  from  the  author's  familiar 
path  is  not  to  the  advantage  of  his  work. 
Otherwise  the  story  holds,  as  usual,  close  to 
the  rugged,  surf-beaten  rocks  of  the  Cornish 
coast,  and  the  characters  which  people  it  are 
again  the  creations  of  the  rocks  and  the  sea 
and  storms. 

The  opening  pages,  descriptive  of  Taffy's 
childhood  before  he  comes  to  live  in  Corn- 
wall, are  merely  introductory,  as  showing 
what  his  parents  were  rather  than  what  he  is 
to  be.  For  his  own  character,  unfolding  as 
the  years  pass  on  that  rock-ribbed  coast,  be- 
comes as  distinctly  the  product  of  the  environ- 
ment as  the  rocks  themselves.  Honoria,  the 
the  girl  child,  who  with  him  stands  at  the 
heart  of  the  story  from  beginning  to  end,  also 
belongs  to  the  sea.  In  certain  respects  she 
recalls  la,  the  noblest  figure  in  all  the  noble 
stories  of  Mr.  Quiller-Couch,  who  never 
writes  of  ignoble  themes.  But  Honoria  has 
not  the  sublime  unselfishness  that  lifts  la 
above  jealousy,  and  from  this  most  womanly 
weakness  comes  mainly  the  resistless  causes 
which  threaten  the  wreck'  of  the  Ship  of  Stars, 
and  which  finally  sweep  Taffy  beyond  her 
reach.  Even  in  losing  him  selfishness  tri- 
umphs: "He  is  mine — mine — mine.  He  is 
mine  and  always  will  be.  He  is  lost  to  me, 
but  I  possess  him.  For  what  he  is  I  have 
made  him,  and  at  my  cost  he  is  strong."  And 
through  it  all  is  the  boom  of  the  sea,  beating 
forever  and  forever  on  the  Cornish. coast. 
Nancy  Huston  Banks. 

THE   CAMBRIC   HASK.      By  Robert  W.  Chambers. 
New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.    $1.50. 

In  The  Cambric  Mask  Mr.  Chambers  neither 
writes  up  to  the  level  of  The  King  in  Yellow 


nor  down  to  the  level  of  Outsiders.  Of  these 
two  of  his  former  books  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  say  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  since 
one  finds  it  just  a  little  hard  to  realise  that  the 
writer  who  rose  to  such  fine  heights  in  the 
first  was  ever  guilty  of  perpetrating  the  second. 
The  King  in  Yellow  unquestionably  contains 
some  of  the  most  weird,  grewsome  and  tragi- 
cal tales  that  we  have  had  in  he  last  ten  or 
twenty  years,  and  for  pure  horror  "The  Re- 
pairer of  Reputations"  cannot  easily  be 
matched  in  recent  fiction. 

The  Cambric  Mask  is  a  good,  strong  story 
dealing  with  a  theme  that  has  been  worked 
very  little  if  at  all.  It  does  not  discredit  Mr. 
Chambers;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  quite 
strong  enough  to  increase  materially  the  repu- 
tation of  one  who  has  been  very  justly  looked 
upon  as  being  among  the  most  promising  of 
the  younger  American  writers.  It  does  not 
lack  that  element  of  the  bizarre  which  is  the 
distinctive  mark  of  Mr.  Chambers's  work,  but 
by  reason  of  this  there  are  here  and  there 
suggestions  of  obscurity  that  will  puzzle  the 
most  conscientious  and  careful  reader. 

ONE  YEAR.   By  Dorothea  Gerard.  New  York :  Dodd, 

Mead  and  Company.    $1.25. 

It  is  the  romantic  and  mysterious  history 
of  an  aristocratic  Polish  family  which  provides 
the  material  for  Miss  Gerard's  story.  It  is 
told  in  a  reminiscent  and  leisurely  manner  by 
an  English  governess  whp  spends  one  year  in 
East  Galatia,  the  home  of  the  Bielinskas.  We 
get  a  delightful  glimpse  of  the  customs  of  this 
country  and  its  people.  There  is  a  very 
beautiful  daughter  of  the  house,  Jadwiga,  and 
a  weird  little  sister,  Anulka,  who  was  bom 
"queer."*  There  is  a  mystery  connected  with 
her  birth  and  another  mystery  connected  with 
the  death  of  the  father.  Jadwiga  is  an  in- 
teresting character,  with  a  sensitive  and 
emotional  nature  made  unhappy  by  too  many 
lovers.  She  chooses  the  wrong  man,  as  so 
often  happens  with  the  women  who  are  lav- 
ishly provided,  for,  bringing  unhappiness  upon 
herself  and  upon  those  about  her.  The  little 
governess,  on  the  other  hand,  who  describes 
herself  in  very  modest  terms  in  the  introduc- 
tion, is  blessed  with  all  that  goes  to  make 
woman's  life  complete.  Surely,  commonplace 
women  have  their  compensations.  One  Year 
is  a  readable  and  unpretentious  tale,  showing 
the  author's  sympathetic  touch  and  under- 
standing of  human  nature,  jOO^IC 
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BY    XHB    HARSHES  op  niNAS.    By  Charles  G.  D. 
R.ot>erta.     New  York :  Silver,  Burdett  and  Company. 

•» -as- 
under  this  title  there  appear  twelve  short 
stories  dealing  "with  that  romantic  period  in 
CTanadian  history  when  the  French  were  mak- 
ing their  last  struggle  to  retain  their  hold  upon 
th«     peninsula   of   Acadia,   now   called    Nova 
Sootia.*'     It  is  this  country  that  Mr.  Roberts 
uses  as  a  background  for  all  his  work,  and  in 
Hy  the  Marshes  of  Minos  we  went  with  several 
diaxacters  who  were  made  familiar  to  us  in 
The  Forge  of  the  Forest  and  A  Sister  to  Evan- 
geline.    There  is  a  similarity  in  the  tales  be- 
fore us,  each  revealing  a  beautiful  maiden  with 
wonderful    eyes — Mr.    Roberts's   heroines   are 
noted  for  their  eyes — and  a  brave  and  adven- 
turous man  falling  in  love  at  the  sight  of  these 
eyes-      The    author's    descriptive   powers    are 
always  charming  and  his  style  is  poetic,  but 
the  stories  in  this  collection  are  too  slight  to 
make  any  lasting  impression. 

A    RATIONAL    nARRIAQE.     By  Florence   Marryat. 
New  York  :  P.  M.  Bnckles  and  Company,    fi.as. 

It  was  Joan  Trevor's  intention  to  work  a 
reformation  in  the  marriage  relations,  and 
after  stringing  together  a  great  many  words 
on  the  subject  of  taking  husbands  on  trial, 
and  so  on,  she  clandestinely  marries  one  Larry 
O'DcMinell,  a  penny-a-liner  newspaper  man. 
He  signs  a  contract  drawn  up  by  this  strong- 
minded  young  woman  to  the  effect  that  the 
marriage  will  be  kept  a  secret  indefinitely  and 
that  their  conduct  will  be  both  rational  and 
platonic  In  this  sort  of  life  they  run  many 
risks,  and  when  they  take  their  platonic 
honeymoon  they  place  themselves  in  a  most 
compromising  position.  The  episode  of  the 
two  cups  of  coffee  being  placed  at  their  door 
when  but  one  has  been  ordered  is  very  funny. 


The  rational  marriage,  as  one  may  surmise,  is 
a  dismal  failure,  and  after  the  usual  number  of 
lovers*  quarrels,  which  arc  particularly  likely 
to  occur  when  things  are  irregular,  the  girl 
becomes  convinced  that  her  point  of  view  has 
been  all  wrong.  Miss  Marryat  has  written  the 
story  in  her  lightest  vein,  at  times  becoming 
rather  foolish,  but  she  is  decidedly  amusing, 
and  that  is  something. 

A  MANIFEST  DESTINY.    By  Julia  Magruder.    New 
York  :  Harper  and  Brothers,    fi.as. 

The  name  of  Julia  Magruder  stands  for 
that  which  is  saccharine  and  sentimental.  In 
A  Manifest  Destiny  she  does  full  justice  to 
this  reputation.  There  are  but  three  char- 
acters in  this  novel  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pages — a  vapid  girl,  a  bad  man 
and  a  good  man.  The  girl  jilts  the  good  man 
for  the  bad  man,  because  the  bad  man  is 
a  lord  and  a  rich  one.  But  marriage  for 
money  and  ambition  does  not  give  Miss 
Magruder  the  proper  opportunity  to  display 
her  sentimentality,  so  on  page  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  she  kills  the  bad  man,  and 
during  the  remaining  hundred  pages  she  is 
in  her  favourite  atmosphere.  The  good  man 
is  very,  very  good.  He  remains  true  to  the 
girl  who  jilted  him,  while  she  goes  to  Amer- 
ica and  repents  of  her  sins  in  a  small  cottage 
and  attended  by  one  maid.  He  follows  her 
there  and  wins  her  at  last  in  the  most  ap- 
proved fashion.  Miss  Magruder  says  "if  he 
questioned  her  at  all,  it  was  with  his  spirit, 
and  her  answer  came  in  that  ineffable  sense 
of  union  which  fused  their  souls  in  one." 
It  is  a  pity  to  read  a  story  that  is  so  abso- 
lutely lacking  in  virility.  Miss  Magruder*s 
characters  are  always  more  or  less  anxmic. 
In  this  case  thev  need  a  good,  strong  tonic 
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New  York,  March  i,  1900. 

February  was  notable  in  a  book  way  in  that 
there  was  published  a  new  title,  which  at  once 
took  its  place  among  the  phenomenal  leaders 
in  point  of  sale.  The  advance  orders  were 
very  large  for  To  Have  and  to  Hold,  by  Mary 
Johnston,  and  re-orders  have  continued  in 
increasing  numbers,  so  that  it  at  present  heads 
the  list  of  best-selling:  books,  and  bids  fair  to 
be  a  permanent  addition  to  the  four  titles — 
namely,  Richard  Carvel,  David  Harum,  Janice 
Meredith  and  When  Knighthood  was  in 
Flower,  which  for  the  past  months  have  and 
still  continue  to  enjoy  such  a  remarkable  sale. 

Outside  of  To  Have  and  to  Hold,  the 
month's  publications,  while  somewhat  more 
numerous  than  during  January,  do  not  hold 
out  much  promise  of  being  very  popular.  The 
Love  of  Parson  Lord,  by  Mary  E.  Wilkins, 
being  the  most  likely  to  sell  readily. 

South  African  affairs  continue  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  reading  public,  and  new  works 
on  this  subject  include  The  Africanders,  by 
LeRoy  Hooker;  The  Anglo-Boer  Conflict,  by 
A.  Ireland,  and  South  Africa  of  To-day,  by  T. 
Younghusband.  The  books  most  in  demand, 
however,  continue  to  be  Briton  and  Boer,  The 
Transvaal  from  Within,  by  J.  P.  Fitzpatrick, 
and  Impressions  of  South  Africa,  by  James 
Brycc. 

Considerable  demand  is  already  noticeable 
for  European  guide-books,  Baedeker^s,  as 
usual,  having  almost  undisputed  preference  in 
this  field.  The  volume  on  Paris  is  most  sought 
for  in  view  of  the  coming  Exposition.  This 
has  also  created  some  call  for  historical  and 
descriptive  books  of  the  city  of  Paris  in  gen- 
eral. The  sales  of  guide-books  is  one  of  the 
forerunners  of  certain  characteristics  of  the 
spring  trade,  and  an  early  renewal  of  business 
in  the  various  books  on  outdoor  subjects, 
together  with  an  increase  in  the  sales  of 
paper-bound  fiction,  may  be  looked  for. 

Many  new  works  of  biography,  travel,  his- 
tory, art,  science  and  other  miscellaneous 
subjects  are  issued  from  time  to  time,  which 
have  moderate  sales  for  reference  and  general 
library  purposes,  but  in  few  instances  does 
any  title  become  sufficiently  popular  to  warrant 
mention  in  letters  of  this  kind  having  to  do 
with  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  book- 
selling business  only. 

Fiction  predominates  the  sales  of  this  season 
of  the  year  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  while 
all  other  titles  are  somewhat  overshadowed 
by  the  present  phenomenal  leaders,  there  is 
still  quite  a  list  whose  popularity  warrants 
attention.  Prisoners  of  Hope  and  The  Gentle- 
man from  Indiana  are  increasing  in  demand; 
Red  Pottage  and  In  Connection  with  the  De 
Willoughby  Claim  continue  in  unabated  sale, 
while  such  comparatively  old  books  as  Hugh 
Wynne,  The  Honourable  Peter  Stirling  and 
The  Gadfly  are  still  readily  saleable. 

February  business  showed  the  same  good 
characteristics  of  the  preceding  month,  an 
increase  over  previous  years  being  the  result. 


Text-book  sales  were  noticeable  in  the  early 
portion,  and  library  orders  were  niimcrotis 
throughout  the  month. 

The  list  of  best-selling  books  at  present  is 
made  up  as  follows : 

To  Have  and  to  Hold.    By  Mary  Johnston. 
$1.50. 

Richard  Carvel.    By  W.  Churchill.     $1.50- 

David  Harum.     By  David  Noyes  Westcott. 
$1.50. 

Janice  Meredith.    By  Paul  L.  Ford.     $i.50- 

When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     By  Ed- 
ward Caskoden.    $1.50. 

Red     Pottage.      By    Mary    Cholmondeley. 
$1.50. 

In    Connection    with    the    De    Willoughby 
Claim.     By  Mrs.  Burnett.    $1.50. 

Prisoners   of   Hope.      By    Mary   Johnston. 
$1.50. 

Via  Crucis.    By  F.  Marion  Crawford.    $1.50. 

The  Gentleman  from  Indiana.      By  Booth 
Tarkington.    1.50. 

The  Light  of  Scarthey.    By  Egerton  Castle. 
$1.50. 

Red  Rock.    By  T.  Nelson  Page.    $1.50. 

Fables  in  Slang.    By  George  Adc.    $1.00. 

The  Black  Wolf's  Breed.    By  Harris  Dick- 
son.   $1.50. 

Captain    Dieppe.     By   Anthony   Hope.      50 
cents. 


WESTERN   LETTER. 

Chicago,  March  i,  190a 

The  passing  of  February  marks  the  close 
of  the  midwinter  season  proper  and  the  ap- 
proach of  the  early  spring  months,  when 
trade  begins  usually  to  lighten  considerably, 
and  a  gradually  lessening  demand  warns  the 
bookseller  that  the  comparatively  dull  sum- 
mer season  is  coming.  Generally  speaking, 
midwinter  trade  must  be  accounted  good.  It 
was  heavy,  perhaps  heavier  in  the  aggregate 
than  last  year.  In  some  respects  the  period 
that  has  elapsed  since  Christmas  has  been 
more  satisfactory  than  that  which  preceded 
and  included  the  holidays.  This  is  because 
the  demand  so  far  this  year  has  been  broader 
and  more  uniform.  Then  it  was  a  few  books 
only  which  sold  enormously  and  dwarfed 
everything  else  by  comparison.  Since  then 
not  only  the  leading  books,  but  everything 
practically  of  current  interest,  has  sold  well. 

Considered  alone,  February  was  a  success- 
ful month  in  bookselling  circles.  Sales  were 
quite  up  to  the  average,  and  the  demand  was 
remarkably  brisk  at  times.  Country  trade 
was  stronger  than  usual,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  leading  novels,  for  which  the  call  con- 
tinues unabated. 

The  book  of  the  month  was  To  Have  and 
To  Hold,  which  scored  an  immediate  and 
extraordinary  success,  even  in  these  days  of 
extraordinary  sales.  The  work  had  an  advan- 
tage in  being  practically  the  first  in  the  field 
of  the  great  spring  novels,  coming  at  an 
opportune  time,  too,  when  "something  new" 
was  wanted  and  being  called  for. 
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A  more  modest,  though  equally  well-de- 
served, success  was  attained  by  Miss  Imlay 
Taylor's  new  book,  The  CardinaVs  Musketeer, 
which  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  popular 
historical  romantic  fiction.  It  is  rather  a 
curious  coincidence  that  these  two  books  and 
the  other  great  success  of  the  year,  Red 
Pottage,  are  written  by  women.  Last  year 
nearly  all  the  leading  successes  were  written 
by  men;  this  year  it  looks  as  if  the  ladies 
intend  to  have  a  turn. 

The  demand  for  Richard  Carvel,  Janice 
Meredith  and  David  Harum,  while  not  quite 
as  large  as  in  January,  was  nevertheless  brisk 
and  heavy.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower 
is  keeping  well  up  in  the  list  of  best-selling 
books,  and  Via  Crucis  and  Red  Pottage  made 
an  especially  good  showing. 

The  season  for  European  guide-books  ap- 
pears to  be  opening  a  little  earlier  than  usual, 
and  quite  a  brisk  demand  is  being  experienced 
for  Baedekers  and  other  works.  Numberless 
guides  and  maps  of  Paris  and  the  Exposition 
are  in  preparation,  and  within  a  few  weeks 
these  will  probably  prove  quite  a  feature  of 
trade. 

The  spring  as  a  season  for  publishing  is 
becoming  more  and  more  popular,  and  pub- 
lishers do  not  now  hesitate  to  bring  out  even 
the  books  they  base  their  highest  expectations 
upon  at  this  time.  This  year  ti&e  list  of  projected 
books  is  a  long  one  and  also  a  strong  one, 
containing,  as  it  does,  an  unusually  large 
number  of  works  of  promising  American 
fiction. 

The  following  list  of  the  best-selling  books 
of  February  contains  nearly  all  the  works 
mentioned  last  month.  To  Have  and  to  Hold 
leads,  it  will  be  noticed,  although  the  work 
was  not  published  until  the  latter  half  of  the 
month. 

To  Have  and  to  Hold.  By  Mary  Johnston. 
$1.50. 

Janice  Meredith.    By  Paul  L.  Ford.    $1.50. 
Richard    Carvel.      By   Winston    Churchill. 

$1.50- 

David  Harum.  By  Edward  Noyes  West- 
cott.    $1.50. 

When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.  By  Ed- 
ward Caskoden.    $1.50. 

Red  Pottage.  By  Mary  Cholmondeley. 
$1,501 

Via  Crucis.   By  F.  Marion  Crawford.  $1.50. 

In  Connection  with  the  De  Willoughby 
Qaim.    By  Mrs.  F.  H.  Burnett.    $1.50. 

The  Cardinal's  Musketeer.  By  Mary  Imlay 
Taylor.    $1.25. 

The  Gentleman  from  Indiana.  By  Booth 
Tarkington.    $1.50. 

Red    Rock.      By    Thomas    Nelson    Page. 

Prisoners  of  Hope.  By  Mary  Johnston. 
$1.50. 

No.  5  John  Street  By  Richard  Whiteing. 
$i.5a 

Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known.  By  Ernest 
Seton-Thompson.    $2.00. 

The  Divine  Pedigree  of  Man.  By  Thomp- 
son Jay  Hudson.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Dooley  in  the  Hearts  of  His  Country- 
men.   %ias. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 
MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  be- 
tween February  i,  1900,  to  March  i,  1900. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  follow- 
ing lists  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading 
booksellers  in  the  towns  mentioned. 

NEW   YORK  CITY,    DOWNTOWN. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford..    (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    ^i.sa 

3.  Via  Crucis.   Crawford.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

4.  Red  Pottage.     Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Ben  Hur.     Wallace.     (Harper.)    $1.50. 

6.  Oom  Paul's  People.    Hillegas.    (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

ALBANY,   N.   Y. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.  Johnston.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Sapho.    Daudet    (Scribner.)    10  cents. 

3.  Red  Pottage.     Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.    (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

ATLANTA,    GA. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  (jentleman     from     Indiana.      Tarkington. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Red  Pottage.     Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.^    $1,50. 

5.  Black  Rock.     Connor.     (Revell.)    $1.25. 

6.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.    (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

BALTIMORE,    MD. 

1.  Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden.   (Mac- 

millan.)   $1.75. 

2.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Fables  in  Slang.    Ade.     (Stone.)    $1.25. 

4.  Red  Pottage.     Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Wild  Animals  I   Have  Known.     Thomp- 

son.    (Scribner.)    $2.00. 

BOSTON,   MASS. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Via  Crucis.   Crawford.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

4.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  In   Connection   with   the   De   Willoughby 

Claim.    Burnett.    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

6.  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known.    Thompson. 
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BOSTON,   MASS. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Red  Pottage.     Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known.   Thompson. 

(Scribner.)    $2.00. 

4.  Briton  and  Boer.    (Harper.)    $1.25. 

5.  Transvaal      from      Within.       Fitzpatrick. 

(Stokes.)    $3.00. 

6.  Etchingham    Letters,      (Dodd,    Mead    & 

Co.)    $1.25. 

BUFFALO,   N.   Y. 
I.  Red   Pottage.     Cholmondeley. 


^la  Crucis 


(Harper.) 


2.  Via  Crucis.   Crawford.    (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

3.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Gentleman     from     Indiana.      Tarkington. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Paola    and    Francesca.     Phillips.     (Lane.) 

$1.25. 

CHICAGO,   ILL. 

1.  The     Standard     Opera-Glass.      Annesley. 

(Brentano.)    $1.50. 

2.  Red  Pottage.     Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

3.  Via  Crucis.   Crawford.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

4.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Fables  in  Slang.    Ade.    (Stone.)    $1.00. 

6.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (Bo wen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

CHICAGO.   ILL. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.   (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Janice  Meredith.    Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

5.  Red  Pottage.     Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Cardinal's  Musketeer.    Taylor.     (Mc- 

Clurg  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

CINCINNATI,   O. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.   (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  In   Connection  with  the   De  Willoughby 

Claim.    Burnett.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Light  of  Scarthey.    Castle.    (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Red  Pottage.     Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Via  Crucis.   Crawford.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

6.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

CLEVELAND,   O. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.   (Hough- 

ton. Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Via  Crucis.   Crawford.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

3.  Red   Pottage.     Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 


5.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Major. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Gentleman     from     Indiana.      Tarkington. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.)    $1.50. 

DALLAS.   TEX. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Via  Crucis.   Crawford.   (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

3.  Janice  Meredith.    Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Boer  and  Briton.   Bryce.    (Harper.)    $1^5. 

6.  David  Harum.  Westcott  (Appleton.)  $i.5a 

DENVER,  COL. 

1.  Red   Pottage.     Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

$1^0. 

2.  Via  Crucis.   Crawford.   (Macmillan.)   $i.5a 

3.  Fables  in  Slang.    Ade.     (Stone.)    $1.25. 

4.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $i.5a 

DETROIT,   MICH. 

1.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (MacmiUan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Fables  in  Slang.    Ade.    (Stone.)    $i.oa 

4.  Red  Pottage.     Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Gentleman     from     Indiana.      Tarkington. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Major. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

INDIANAPOLIS,   IND. 
I.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.   (Hough- 


ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50 
(Bo 


Riley.    (Bowen-Merrill  Co.) 
Cox.     (Bowen-Merrill 


4.  The  Light  of  Scarthey, 
$i.5a 


Castle.    (Stokes.) 


2.  Love  Lyrics. 
$1.25. 

3.  The   Legionaries. 

Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Major. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $i.5a 

5.  The  Black  Wolfs  Breed.  Dickson.  (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Red   Pottage,     Cholmondeley.      (Harper.) 

KANSAS   CITY.^MO. 

1.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Richard  Carvel.    Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Red  Pottage.     Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Major. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Via  Crucis.   Crawford.   (Macmillan.)   $i.5a 

6.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.   Johnston.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

LOS  ANGELES,   CAL. 

1.  In    Connection    with    the    De    WinotigM>v 

Qaim.    Burnett.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

2.  Red    Pottage,     (^olmonddey.      (Harper.) 
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3.  ViaCrucis.  Crawford.   (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

4.  Mr.  Dooley  in  the  Hearts  of  His  Country- 

men.    Dunne.     (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.) 
,  $1.25. 

5.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

LOUISVILLE,    KY. 

1.  The  Legionaries.     Clark.     (Bowen-Merrill 

Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Black  Wolfs  Breed.     Dickson.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  In    Connection   with   the    De   Willoughby 

Qaim.    Burnett    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

5.  Red     Pottage.     Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 
^      $1.50. 

6.  Prisoners  of  Hope.  Johnston.   (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 


MEMPHIS,   TENN. 
Cholmondeley. 


(Harper.) 


1.  Red  Pottage. 

$1.50. 

2.  The  Black  Wolfs  Breed.  Dickson.  (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

3.  Via  Cnicis.   Crawford.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

4.  Richard  CarveL     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$i.5a 

5.  A  Duet.     Doyle.     (Appleton.)     $1.50. 

6.  Fables  in  Slang.    Ade.     (Stone.)    $1.00. 

MONTREAL,    CANADA. 

1.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Copp-Clark 

Co.)    $1.25. 

2.  Double  Thread.    Fowler.    (Briggs.)    $1.25. 

3.  Lunatic    at    Large.      Clouston.      (Gage.) 

$i.oa 

4-  The  Map  of  Life.     Lecky.     (Longmans.) 

$2.00. 

5-  The    King's   Mirror.     Hope.      (Morang.) 

$1.50. 
6.  In  Old  New  France.    McLennan.    (Copp- 
Clark  Co.)    $1.25. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.   (Hough- 

ton, MifHin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Red   Pottage.     Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Fables  in  Slang.    Ade.     (Stone.)    $1.00. 
5-   Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known.    Thompson. 

(Scribner.)    $2.00. 
6.   Briton  and  Boer.    Bryce.   (Harper.)   $1.25. 

NEW   ORLEANS.   LA. 

1.  ViaCruds.   Crawford.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

2.  I>oub]e  Thread.  Fowler.   (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

3.  Gentleman     from     Indiana.      Tarkington. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Young  April.    Castle.    (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

5.  No.  5  John   Street   Whiteing.     (Century 

Co.)    $1.50. 
L   Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 


PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 

1.  Red    Pottage.     Cholmondeley.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 


Co.)    $1.50. 
3.  The  Light  of  Scarthey 


Castle. 
Churchill. 


$1.50. 

4.  Richard  Carvel 

$1.50. 

5.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower. 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)  $1.50. 

6.  Dracula.    Stoker.    (Doubleday  &  McClure 

Co.)    $1.50. 


(Stokes.) 

(Macmillan.) 

Casko- 


PITTSBURG,    PA. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.   (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Red   Pottage.     Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Black  WolFs  Breed.     Dickson.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Gentleman     from     Indiana.      Tarkington. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  ViaCrucis.  Crawford.   (Macmillan.)   $1.50. 

6.  Billy  Baxter's  Letters.   Kountz.    (Weldin.) 

75  cents. 

PORTLAND,    ME. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Red  Pottage.     Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Via  Crucis.   Crawford.    (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

4.  In   Connection   with   the   De  Willoughby 

Claim.    Burnett.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

5.  Janice  Meredith.    Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  &' 

Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Letters  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.     Col- 

vin.     (Scribner.)     $5.00. 

PORTLAND,   ORE. 

1.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  David  Harum.   Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

4.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.   Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Red  Pottage.     Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Fables  in  Slang.    Ade.     (Stone.)    $1.00. 

PROVIDENCE,   R.   I. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.   (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Fables  in  Slang.    Ade.     (Stone.)    $1.00. 

3.  Red  Pottage.     Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known.  Thompson. 

(Scribner.)     $2.00. 

5.  Children  of  the  Mist.   Phillpotts.  (Putnam.) 
^       $1.50. 

6.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

ROCHESTER,   N.   Y. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifilin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (MacmillaiU 
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3.  Janice  Meredith.    Ford.    (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Major. 

(Bowen-Merriil  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

6.  In   Connection  with   the   De   Willoughby 

Claim.     Burnett     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

SALT   LAKE   CITY,   UTAH. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Red  PotUge.     Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  White  Terror.     Gras.     (Appleton.)     $1.50. 

4.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Janice  Meredith.    Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  ViaCrucis.  Crawford.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 


ST.    LOUIS,   MO. 
Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 


Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 


Richard 
$1.50. 

Janice  Meredith. 
Co.)    $1.50. 

David  Harum.  Westcott.  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

In  Connection  with  the  De  Willoughby 
Claim.    Burnett     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

To  Have  and  to  Hold.  Johnston.  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

Paola  and  Francesca.  Phillips.  (Lane.) 
$1.25. 

ST.    PAUL,   MINN. 

Janice  Meredith.  Ford.  (Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.)    $1.50. 

Richard  Carvel.  Churchill.  (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 

When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.  Casko- 
den.     (Bowen-Merrill   Co.)     $1.50. 

Red  Pottage.  Cholmondeley.  (Harper.) 
$1.50. 

To  Have  and  to  Hold.  Johnston.  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

Briton  and  Boer.   Bryce.    (Harper.)   $1.25. 


TOLEDO.   O. 

1.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead 

Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  David  Harum.  Westcott  T Appleton.)  $1.50. 

3.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.    (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 


5.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  (Gentleman      from      Indiana.      Tarkington. 

(Doubleday  &  McQure  Co.)    $i.5a 

TORONTO,   CANADA. 

*i.  Red  Pottage.  Cholmondeley.  (Long- 
mans.)   75  cents  and  $1.25. 

t2.  Janice  Meredith.  Ford.  (Copp-Qark  Co.) 
75  cents  and  $1.50. 

ta.  Black  Wolf  s  Breed.  Dickson.  (McLeoA) 
75  cents  and  $1.25. 

4.  Transvaal     from     Within.       Fitzpatrick. 

(Stokes.)    I3.00. 

5.  Vanity   Fair    (Thackeray's   Becky   Sharp 

edition).     (Harper.)    $2.50. 

6.  Various    pamphlets    and    books    on   the 

South  African  War. 

♦Colonial  Library. 
tCanadian  Editions. 

WORCESTER,   MASS. 

1.  In   Connection   with  the   De  Willoughby 

Qaim.    Burnett     (Scribner.)    $i.5a 

2.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.   Johnston.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Light  of  Scarthey.    (istle.    (Stokes.) 


$1.50. 
iTiaCru 


ViaCrucis.  Crawford.  (Macmillan.)  $i.5a 
Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known.    Thompson. 

(Scribner.)    $1.50. 
Janice  Meredith.    Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 


THE   BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  m  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are: 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.  Johnston.    (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Red  Pottage.      Cholmondeley.      (Harper.) 
$1.50. 

&      3.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  ft 
Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 
$1.50. 

5.  Via  Cruds.  Crawford.  (Macmillan.)  $i.5a 

6.  When  Knighthood  was  ih  Flower.     Casko- 
den.    (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 
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[ESSRS,  DODD,  MEAD  &  CO. 

desire  to  impress  on  their  general 
patrons  a  knowledge  of  the  complete 
Stationery  Department  which  has 
been  added  to  their  establishment 
and  developed  within  the  past  few  years-  Their 
facilities  for  producing  the  highest  grade  of  work  are 
excellent,  and  every  order  is  subject  to  the  most 
intelligent  supervision  and  scrutiny  before  delivery. 
Wedding  Stationery,  Visiting-Cards^  Mono- 
grams^ Address-Dies,  Book- Plates,  Crests  and 
Devices,  Coats-of-Arms,  all  kinds  of  Heraldic 
Die-Sinking,  Embossing,  Steel  and  Copper-Plate 
Engraving,  Printing,  Stamping  and  Illuminating, 
are  well  and  promptly  executed. 

Their  stock  is  large  and  varied  in  all  the  stand- 
ard and  fancy  styles  of  Correspondence  Stationery, 
Fountain  Pens,  Leather  Goods  and  Special  Features 
necessary  to  a  well  equipped  Stationery  Department- 
Through  their  Foreign  Connections  they  receive 
desirable  specialties  from  the  European  market. 

They  particularly  invite  oroers  bv  mail,  and 
will  give  them  all  the  attention  which  a  personal 
interview  could  secure, 

Messrs.  Doud,  Mead  &  Co.  believe  that  this 
opportunity  will  be  appreciated  by  out-of-town 
users  of  high  grade  stationery* 

5TH  AVEKUE  ANo  THIRTY-FIFTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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"We  find  the  INTERNATIONAL  invaluable  as  a  constant  and  daily 
reference," 

Charles  R.  Skinner, 
State  Superintendent  Public  Instruction, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  International  Cyclopaedia 

and  Year  Book  for   1898 


16    ROYAL   VOLUMES 

A  practical,  usable,  up-to-date  reference  work.  It  treats 
satisfactorily  every  subject  whose  importance  entitles  it  to  a  place 
there — gives  information  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year.  Embraces  every  branch  of  knowledge — 
covers  the  whole  field  of 


Biography 

Astronomy 

Electricity 

Geography 

Natural  History 

Qbemistry 

History 

Medical  Science 

Ei^eering 

Races— Nations 

Religion 

Music,  Art 

Botany 

Sports 

Agriculture,  etc.,  etc 

The  facts  are  easily  accessible ;  here  the  hunting  has  been  done, 
the  wheat  separated  from  the  chaff.  Just  the  work  required  by 
the  student,  the  professional  man,  the  busy  merchant,  the  public 
speaker,  the  school  boy,  or  girl.  It  is  a  library  in  itself ;  touches 
every  subject  in  which  we  are  interested. 

The  whole  set  delivered  at  once  on  small  monthly 
payments.       Write  for  terms  and  Sample  Pages 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

Publishers 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 
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A-.4|Lj^,uk9  Ninth  Ybar.    CrttlciuB,  Revision, 

Hinnn!  DI«P0MI.     Expert  auennon  to  MSS. 

U I IIU I U  of  all  kinds,  including  Music. 
UU^UtV  References:    Noah  Brooks,  Mrs. 

«v«ftm4%TC  Deland,  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  Mrs. 

nDnPIl  Julia  Ward   Howe,  W.  D.   Howells, 

UullllU  Mrs.  Moulion,Charles  Dudley  Warner, 

l|  VI^UI|«  Mary  E,  Wilkins,  and  others. 

Send  stamp  for  NEW  BOOKLET  to 

WILUAM  A.  DRESSER,  Director, 

75  Pierce  BaJIdlng,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Mess. 

Mtntien  Tk*  Bookman.  (Opp.  Public  Library.) 


JANICE  MEREDITH" 


A 1 1  $1.50  Books  qq^- 

MLL    Sent  by  mail,  15c.  extra.    UU 


Address 

RECTOR  STREET  BOOK  STORE  CO- 

Send  for  free  catalogne.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Tbe  Bumham 
Antique  Book  Store 


400,000  volumes 
...in  stock... 


Our  new  sopage  catalogue 
readv  about  Afml  z^th. 
Mailed  on  application. 


Bftsement  of  the 

Old  South 
Meeting  House 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 


of  famous  persons    BoUgHt  aild  SoUl 
WALTER   R.   BENJAMIN, 
1125  Broadway,  New  York. 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LISTS. 


If  Vmi  aiaMt  f rend)  Books, "'  ^'"'  °' 


tion-Scboc»l   Books,   Standard 


any  descrip- 
Books,  'Novels,  etc.- 


«."o'  WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS,  •""^a'-I'd"^^ 

Importer.  851  and  853  SIXTH  AVENUE  (48th  Street), 
NEW  YORK.    Catalogue  on  application. 

IMPORTATIONS  PROMPTLY  MADE. 


VOLUME  IV. 


OF 


The  Old  South  Leaflets 

Is  now  ready,  uniform  with  volumes  1,  2  and  3. 


Among  its  contents  are  leaflets  on  the  Anti-slavery 
struggles,  the  early  voyages  to  America,  and  letters  of 
Washington  to  Lafayette. 

Bound  in  cloth,  25  leaflets,  Nos.  76  to  100.    $1.50. 


Sent/  /or  Catalogues 

DIRECTORS  OF  THE  OLD  SOUTH  WORK 

OU  South  MtUag  Hoau,  Sostoa 


BOOKBINDING 


Plain  and 
Artistic, 

la  AU 

Varieties  of 

Leather* 


James  Macdonald, 


Old  Books 

Qeaned  and 

Mended. 

Plates  Inlaid* 

Art  Books 

and 

Periodicals 

Bound  at 

Moderate 

Prices. 


3a  Lafayette  Place 
New  York  City 


FOWLER  &  WELLS  CO-, 
Phrenologists  and  Publishers. 

WORKS  ON  PHRENOLOGY,  PHYSIOGNOMY, 

MENTAL  SCIENCE  AND  HYGIENE. 

Phrenological  Consultations  Daily,  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

WRITE    FOR  catalogue: 
27  East  2Z8t  Street,        -        NEW  YORK. 

QUT-OF'PRINT  MAGAZINES, 

ALSO  AUTOGRAPHS,    Send  for  my  Bulletins. 
H.  WILLIAMS,  25  East  ioth  St.    New  York. 

\MkM ^      ESlllf   manuscripts  of  original  stories^  odd 
WW  W      ^9Uy    and  unique  worlcsofall kinds.   Liberal 
_____    __,_      Jz^     terms  made  to      _  _ 

DODQE    PUB.   CO.,  Aii^I«^%wa 

150  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  A  UtnOrS 


ERIC  PARE  SCHOOL  OF  ART 

Oct.  2ND,  1899,  TO  June  aNO,  xgoo. 

H««4  IwtnMlM>  •*<  MrMtor,  KRI€  PAPK.  Phlatcr  aai  IIlwtnit«r. 
AsaMaat  lartrMUr,  Bra.  IMIC  PAPa 

After  its  first  very  successful  year  the  splendid,  large  school 
studios  have  had  to  be  enlarged.  Painting  and  Drawing  from 
Life  (nude  and  costume  models).  Portraiture,  Illustration,  Still 
Life,  Pyrogravure,  Woodcarving.  Evening  classes  for  men. 
For  circulars  address  Secretary'. 

Cor.  BCsM.  Ave.  and  Boylstoa  St.,  Bottoa,  Mass. 


OLD«« 
BOOKS 


Americana,  Rare,  Curious,  Etc 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

FRANK  W.  COBURN, 


47Conilim, 


Bostoa, 
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WK 


Bronchial 


^otsfy. 


Surpass  AU  Other  PrepBra^ 
Hens  in  Alloying  Hoarseness 
and  irHiaiion  ef  the  Threai, 

THE  QEMUIME  BEARS  THE  FAOSIUILE  8IQMATURE  OF    Jtf^/^tm. jtfC 


t^lXiMxv^Z<Mt<^t^ty»iXiikt^CixdttXi 


B 


EING  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  HERALDRY,  ART, 
ENGRAVING,  AND  ESTABLISHED  FORM 
FOR    THE     CORRESPONDENT*********** 


By  S*  ^c^wH^^  (ttlai^me 


Illustrated    with    over   300   Designs    by    the    Author 
One    Volume,    i2mo,    Ornamental    Cloth,    Deckle    edge,   iW/,    J  1.50 


(grmtano^0. 


Union  ^qmUf  Qtm  ^otft 


WEBSTER'S  INTERNATIONAL  DICTIONARY 


WEaSTER'S 

t  imEHNATIONAL  J 

DKTIOPiAKY  J 


A  DictkmaiT  of  ENGLISH, 
Biog:taphy^  Geography^  Fiction,  ctc» 


What  better  investment  can  be  made  than  in  a  copt  of  the  Tntematlonal  T 
This  royal  (juarto  volume  is  &  vast  storehouse  of  TaltiaU©  information  arranged 
in  a  convenient  form  for  hand,  eye,  and  mind*  It  is  more  widely  used  as 
standard    authijrity    than  any   other  dictionary  in  the  world. 

^ Tfaelntef national  Should  he  in  Every  Household*       

Wo  also  publliih  Webster ^s  Collegia te  Dictionary  with  a  Soottish  Glo§Huy,et«» 
**  First  chi^  in  quiUity,  pecoxid  closB  in  eiae/' — iVicftoifflj  Murray  Butler. 


GETi 

THE 
BtST 


G   i&t  L    V.RRR'AM  CO.,  Publishers,  Sprinpficld,  M^,,  U.  S.  A, 


The  Idle  Born 


THE 

i^lART 


OF 
CLEVERNESS 


A  Comedy  of  Manners 

A    MAGA 
By  H.  C.   Chatfield-Taylor     Z  I  N  E 

in  collaboration  with  Reg- 
inald de  Koven,  appears  in 
number  one  of  ISSUED     MARCH      lOtH 
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WORKS  BY 

THE  LATE  G.  W.  STEEVENS, 

War  Correspondent 


I 


FROM  CAPETOWN  TO  LADYSMITH.    J2mo,  doth,  $J.25. 

The  publishers  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  they  have  secured  the  American  rights 
of  this  the  last  work  of  the  late  G.  W.  Steevens.  The  writer,  probably  the  best  known 
war  correspondent  of  the  time,  has  written  many  books  of  travel  and  many  records  of 
lighting,  but  to  none  of  them  will  attach  the  peculiar  and  melancholj  interest  which  can 
be  claimed  for  this  his  last  work,  completed  just  before  he  died. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  author  recently  died  of  enteric  fever,  a 
captive  in  Ladysmith.  The  march  to  that  place  and  the  desperate  siege  of  it  are  wonder- 
fully described,  and  the  book  will  take  rank  among  the  great  "adventure  "  writing  of  the 
time. 

WITH  KITCHENER  TO  KHARTUM.    With  8  Maps  and 
Hansu     }2mo,  doth,  $1.50* 

^  This  book  is  a  masterpiece.  Mr  Steevens  writes  an  English  which  is  always  alive  and  alert.  He 
fits  a  vivid  experience  with  a  vivid  phrase,  and  his  quick  talent  permits  him  to  realize  for  his  readera 
the  masrni Scent  panorama  which  fate  has  driven  before  his  eyes.  .  .  .  The  description  of  the  tettle  of 
Omdunnan  reaches,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  the  hig^h-water  mark  of  literature.'*— i>rf/<i/^r. 

IN  INDIA.    With  a  Map.    Mmo,  doth,  $).50. 

*To  read  tbia  book  is  a  liberal  education  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  least  known  portions  of 
the  Kirpl  e.**— ST, /daw** J  Ganetie. 

*  Cootaina  many  tuightly  colored  word*pictttres  of  cities  and  peoples,  mannera  and  customs."- 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  DOLLAR.    J2mo»  doth,  75c 

^One  of  the  smartest  books  of  travel  which  has  ap];)eared  for  a  long  time  past.  .  .  .  Brings  the 
{Ceneral  appearance  of  Transatlantic  urban  and  rural  life  so  clearly  before  the  mind's  eye  of  the  reader, 
that  a  perusal  of  his  work  almost  answers  the  purpose  of  a  personal  inspection.  New  York  has  prot>ably 
never  been  more  lightly  and  cleverly  sketched. "—/?ai/jf  TMgraph. 

^An  admirable,  brief,  and  most  intelligent  portrait  of  America  and  the  American  of  today,  fot 
which  we  may  all  be  grateful.  We  do  not  know  anything  more  lifelike,  or  in  which  a  vivid  perception 
of  the  points  which  best  elucidate  character  and  circumstances  are  better  displayed.  The  survey  is 
rapid,  tha  impression  Ve^n:" ^Spectator, 

WITH  THE  CONQUERING  TURK.    With  4  Maps.    I2mo, 
doth,  $2.00. 

''The  most  entertaining  of  the  volumes  we  have  had  about  the  Ten  Weeks'  Campaign  in  the  spring. 
...  It  gives  brightly,  and  without  any  desperate  striving  after  realism,  a  vivid  idea  of  what  a  cor- 
respondent with  the  Turkish  forces  in  Thessaly  went  through.*'— TItm^j. 

**This  is  a  remarkably  bright  and  vivid  book.  There  is  a  delicious  portrait  of  the  jovial  aide-de- 
camp, plenty  of  humorous  touches  of  wayside  scenes,  servants*  tricks,  dragoman's  English,  and  vagaries 
of  cuisine.'*— >SV./am^' J  Ganette. 

EGYPT  IN  J898.    With  Illustrations.  -  J2mo,  doth,  $J.50. 

*' Set  forth  in  a  style  that  provides  plenty  of  entertainment.    .    .    .    Bright  and  readable."— T^imef. 

^  His  keenly  observant  and  humorous  studies  of  men  and  things  as  he  found  them  in  the  course  of  his 
comprehensive  tour  of  exploration  convey,  in  an  agreeably  condensed  form,  an  amount  of  instruction 
that  would  not  do  discredit  to  a  far  more  *  solid  *  and  pretentious  work."— ^£»rA/. 
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The   Forum 


Americds  Leading  Review 


POLITICS 
FINANCE 
EDUCATION  ^  .  r^.       ^ 

LITERATURE        ^^  ^^^^  The  Forum  is 

SOCIOLOGY         to  keep  in  touch  with  the  best   '| 
ART  ' 

THEOLOGY  thought  of  the  day.      To  be    i 

THE   DRAMA      without  it  is  to  miss  the  best 

_  help  to  clear  thinking. 

SCIENCE  ^  ^ 

INVENTION  ' 

COMMERCE 


Subscription  price,  $3.00  a  year. 
Single  copies,  35  cents. 


The  Forum  Publishing  Co, 

111    Fifth  Avenue,   New  York. 
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^  ^  SPRING  NOTES  ^  ^ 


BROTHER     OKKICERS 

A  collection  of  pictures  of  William  Farenham  and  the  Empire  Company. 

SHERLOCK     HOLMES^  n  p  a  ^x^ 

A  seriM  of  picture*  of  WiUUm  Gillette.  ^^     U  K  A  W  - 

SOUVENIRS  ^     A„.wedi.io«of.hi. 

Price,  35  cents  eacb« 


THE 

A  new  edition  of  Arthur 

TREASURES 

Hoeber's  valuable  guide  book,  bound 


OF  THE 

in  paper  covers.  Descripcive  matter  is  clear 

METROPOLITAN 

and  accurate,  and  the  book  contains  over 

MUSEUM 

too  beauuf ul  illustrati<ms  of  the 

OF  ART 


INGS    BY 

best  and  most  comprehensive 


characteristic  new  color  portrait 

Lord  Kltctiener 

J. a       .      „  ^^  by  Wm.  Nicholson.    Price,  $i.oo. 

f^;:;t>^XHE    KINO'S    LYRICS 

50  cents.  '^^^  Arranged  by  Fits  Roy  Carrington.    Now  issued  uniform  in  antique  brown 

THE    QUEEN'S    QARLAND 

boards,  stamped  in  gold.    Price,  75  cents  each. 


FREDERIC 

pictorial    history    of    the    vanishing   pic- 

REMINGTON 

turesque  life  of  the  West.    Price,  $5.00. 

IZAAC    WALTON 

A  new  color  print  by  Louis  Rhead,  in 

AND     HIS 

three  editions.     Descriptive 

SCHOLAR 

circular  sent  on 
applica- 
tion. 


R.  H.  RUSSELL  a»  NEW  YORK 


''Wsall  in  the  Lens*' 

The  most  popalAr  Cameni 
...  of  tlM  day  is  the  .  .  • 

Long  Focus  Korona 


Es  vr. 


During  the  past  few  months  the  orders  for  this  Camera  have 
increased  greatly.  It  appeals  to  both  the  amateur  and  skilled 
ph<Ao«[rapher}  and  is  worthy  of  examination  by  all  who  care 
lor  thU  most  interesting  art. 

Among  Its  Advantages . . . 

It  hM  a  Doable-Sliding  Front  Convertible  Lena 
r  Back  Rack  and  Pinion 
r  Reversible  Korona  Shutter 
Dtancous  Exposure 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  full  particulars 

Gnndlacb  Optical  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  T. 

"Notin  ttaeTmst" 
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CASSBLL  AND  COMPANY,  un.H^ 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


life  of  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Berry,  D J>. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Drummond.  With  a  Rem- 
brandt Photogravure  Portrait.  Extra  crown 
8vo,  353  pages.    Cloth,  gilt,  $1.50. 

A  memoir  written  by  Dr.  Berry *s  fellow  student  and  former 
co-pastor  at  Wolverhampton,  at  the  rec^uest  of  Mrs.  Berry. 
Dr.  Berry*8  career,  though  cut  short  in  its  early  prime  by  a 
singularly  beautiful  and  sudden  death,  was  one  of  large 
achievement,  and  still  laraer  promise.  He  occupied  a  posi- 
tion second  to  none  in  influence  and  reputation,  in  a  country 
which  does  not  lack  great  preachers,  statesmen,  theologians 
and  philanthropists. 

Casseirs  Guide  to  Paris 

With  numerous  illustrations  and  map.  About 
200  pages.     Paper,  35  cents  ;  cloth,  50  cents. 

An  entirely  new  and  original  work  prepared  expressly  for 
the  use  of  tourists  to  the  coming  Exposition. 

Casseirs  Guide  to  London 

New  Edition.  With  numerous  illustrations. 
Paper,  25  cents  ;  cloth,  50  cents. 

"It  is  a  capital  little  book,  and  one  which  will  serve  to 
greatly  enhance,  for  many,  the  pleasure  and  the  profit  of  a 
visit  to  London.'* — School  Board  CkroHtclt. 


Our  Rarer  British  Breeding:  Birds: 

Their  Nests,  E^gs,  and  Breedini:  Haunts.    Bj 

Richard  Kearton,  F.Z.S.,  author  of 
**  With  Nature  and  a  Camera,"  "  Wild  Life 
at  Home,"  etc.  With  about  70  illustrations 
from  photographs  taken  direct  from  nature 
by  Cherry  Kearton.  Medium  8yo.  Clot]i« 
gilt  top.     Price,  $3.00. 

Cassell's  Lessons  in  French 

An  entirely  new  and  revised  edition.  In  tvro 
parts,  each  containing  240  pages,  crown  8vo, 
bound  in  cloth,  75  cents  each  ;  also  complete 
in  one  vol.,  $1.25. 

Schilling's  Spanish  Grammar 

Translated  and  edited  bj  Frederick  Zaoei.. 
348  pages,  cloth,  $1.25. 


This  English  translation  has  been  prompted  by  the  s 
that  has  already  attended  the  French  and  Italian  traoslatioas 
of  the  same  work  and  b^  the  equally  important  fact  that  in 
German-speakinff  countries,  the  original  work  has  reached  in 
a  few  years  its  Twelfth  Edition. 


For  taU  by  hookttlUrs  gtnerallyy  or  will  bo  sent^  /ost^aidy  on  recti/t  0/ price  by  tko  publishers, 

7  &9  WEST  EIOHTEENTH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


24     A  TWErmETH 
' '  CEPTTURY  BOOK 


AN   INTERESTING   NARRATIVE 
ON  SOCIAL   LIFE  IN   THE   CHURCHES 

Iti  the  Alithi^r'a  extensive  trfti'tls  tlillerfMit  denomJisatiGitis 
have  been  visited^  and  liis  eTtperlenres  acid  r^ct^ptlonn  aie  eo 
interesLin^ly  urninsed  and  so  imtUfuUy  and  clear!  v  depilated 
by  the  chnracifMti  thosen  to  re  pre  tent  Oiu  Ktwry^  that  t^tie  in 
readinjj  finds  tbf  buok  brimfi]]  tf  interest  pftthos  attd  bumri-r. 
it  tretitH  larjfely  rm  ihe  present  ancffti  conditiooa.  tut  the 
churches,  in  wrhlcU  \here  is  an  ant  malted  ctmmwersv  between 
the  spiritual  ciide  in  comptirj-inn  with  the  i^ocirHl  {fide  of  church 

life. 

While  the  book  has  a  religious  flavor,  at  the  same  time  it 
has  a  very  stronpr  theme  by  which  it  depicts  the  power  of  riches  in  the  present-day  churches. 

A  vein  of  helpful  humor  is  found  throughout  its  pages,  written  in  such  a  manner  as  to  win  for  the  book  a 
marked  favor. 

The  work  is  entirely  original  in  its  character,  nothing  of  the  kind  having  ever  been  published  before. 


Price  $1.50 


THE  MERSHON  COMPANY,  NEV  YORK 
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Xevf  Volumes  in  the  ^^Heroes  of  the  Nations  Series^    Fully  Illustrated.    i2fno,  eachy  ft. so,  % 

Alexander  the  Great 

The  Merjarin^  of  the  East  and  West  in  Universal  History.      By  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler, 
President  of  the  University  of  California. 

*'  The  magazine-reading  public  has  already  had  a  foretaste  of  this  most  interesting  sketch  of  *  Alexander  the  Great ' 
in  the  papers  which  have  recently  appeared  in  the  Century  Magazine.  President  Wheeler  tinites  in  a  remarkable 
decree  the  qualities  of  a  scholarly  investigator  with  those  of  the  entertaining  writer.  He  has  pictured  ^Alexander  the 
Great  *  more  vividly,  in  some  respects  perhaps  more  powerfully,  than  that  worthy  has  been  pictured  before  in  the 
£Qgli&h  language." — Revie-.v  of  Rn'iems. 


I 


\ 


% 


Bismarck. 

and  the  Foundation  of  the  German  Empire. 


I 

I 
I 


By  J. 


W.  Headlam,  M.  a.,  Fellow  of  Kings  College. 
^*  It  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  either  of  the 
general  design  or  i  he  execution  of  this  work.  'Che  au- 
thor grasps  his  subject  with  a  firmness  which  enables 
him  to  allow  to  every  aspect  its  due  importance. — 
Spfoker. 


Charlemagne. 

(Charles  the  Great.)  The  Hero  of  Two  Nations.  By 
H.  W.  Carless  Davis,  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford. 
Mr.  Davis  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  authori- 
ties, with  the  object  of  giving  as  lifelike  a  present- 
ment as  possible  of  the  man  who  founded  the  Com- 
munity of  Western  Christendom. 


,y  eral  m 


liy  William  Samuel  Lilly,  Honorary  Fellow  of 
Peterhouse,  Cambridge.  8vo,  $3.50. 
"  Mr.  Lilly  has  made  a  nouble contribution  to  the  lit- 
erature of  the  vast  subject  with  which  he  deals.  .  .  . 
None  can  read  his  book  without  gaining  a  depth  and 
width  of  thought,  insight,  and  outlook,  without  ap> 
preciating  the  solid  learning  and  sound  philosophic 
spirit  of  Mr.  Lilly."— iV.  J'.  M ail  and  Express. 

ilodern  Spain, 


By  Martim  a.  S.  Humk. 
No.  55.     Fully  illustrated. 


The  United  States  Naval  Academy.     First  Principles  in  Politics. 

By  Park  Benjamin.  Illustrated.  8vo. 
This,  the  first  history  of  the  Naval  Academy,  written 
by  an  expert  on  naval  affairs,  who  is  thoroughly  com- 
petent to  deal  with  his  subject,  must  be  of  interest  to 
every  one  who  p.iys  attention  to  our  national  system 
of  education.^  Mr.  Benjamin  is  a  brilliant  writer,  and 
has  treated  his  subject  in  a  sympathetic  manner. 

Henry  Knox 

,  1806.)  A  Soldier  of  the  Revolution.    Major-Gen- 

eral  in  the  Coniinent;il  .Army,  Washington *.s  Chief  of 
Artillery,  etc.  By  Ndah  Hkooks.  American  Men 
p/  Energy^  A\^.  ^.  Fully  i  lust  rated. ^  lamo.  $1.50. 
*•  Mr.  Brooks  writes  with  great  facility',  and  has  ex- 
cellent indgment  in  historical  perspective  and  propor- 
lio  I.  His  studies  are  based  on  remarkable  collecuons 
of  documents." — 'I he  Outlook. 

The  Wheat  Problem. 

With  chapters  on  the  Future  Wheat  Supply  of  the 
United  Sutes.  By  Sir  William  Ckookbs.  lamo, 
♦1.25. 

"  The  author  makes  out  for  his  several  contentions  a 
strong  case,  and  what  is  written  by  the  scientists  of 
his  authority  demands  and  will  assuredly  secure  atten- 
tion. His  suggestion  as  to  the  best  methods  tii rough 
which  m  mkind  of  the  future  m:iy  be  protected 
against  starvation  are  interesting  or  more  grounds 
than  ont^J'^— London  Spectator. 


Story  0/  the  Nations^ 
lamo,  $1.50. 
Mr.  Hume  telts  the  story  of  Spain  during  a  century 
of  strugule  upward  out  of  the  abyss  into  which  des- 
potism and  bigotry  had  sunk  it. 

Heredity  and  Human  Progress. 

By  W.  Duncan  McKim,  M.D.,  Ph.D.  xamo,  net^ 
I1.50. 

Chief  Contents:— The  Dark  Side  of  Human  Exist- 
ence  — The  Cause  of  Human  Wretchedness  —  'ihe 
Defective  Classes — A  Remedy — A  Consideration  of 
Objections.^ 

'*Dr.  McKim  has  written  a  surtling  book.  .  .  . 
He  thinks  he  has  discovered  a  prophylactic  for  all 
human  woes,  a  panacea  for  all  human  ills,  an  anti- 
dote for  degeneration,  a  stimulus  to  human  progress." 
—Nnv  York  Herald. 


Theodore  Beza. 

(1519-1605.)  The  Counsellor  of  the  French  Reform- 
ation. By  Henry  Martyn  Baird.  Heroes  0/  the 
Re/orimation  Serifs.,  No.  4.  Fully  illustrated,  lamo, 
I1.50. 

L4fe  Beyond  Death. 

Being  a  Review  of  the  World's  Beliefs  on  the  Subject, 
a  Consideration  of  the  Present  Conditions  of  Thought 
and  FeelingLeading  to  the  Question  as  to  Whether 
it  can  be  Demonstrated  as  a  Fact.  By  MiNOT  J. 
Savage,  D.D.     Third  Impression,    8vo,  $1.50. 


The  Science  Series. 

Edited  by  J.  McKben  Cattell  and  F.  E.  Bbddard, 
Each  fully  illustrated.    8vo. 
A  Book  of  Whales.    By  F.  E.  Beddard.     $2  00. 

Previously  Published  in  the  Science  Series  : 

1.  The  Stady  of  Maa.    Bv  A.  C.  Haddon.   $a.oo. 

2.  The  Groandwork  of  Science.  ByST.G.MivART.li.75. 

3.  Riyers  of  Vorth  Aiaerlca.  By  I.  C.  Ri»sell.  $2.00. 

4.  Earth  Scalptare.    By  Jambs  Gbikib.   $2.00. 

5.  Volcanoes.    By  T.  Bonnby.    I2.00. 

6.  Bacteria.    By  Georgb  Newman.    $2.00. 


The  Yangtze  Valley  and    Beyond 

An  account  of  Journeys  in  China,  chiefly  in  the  Province  of  Sze  Chuan,  and  among  the 
Man-Tze  of  the  Somo  Territory.  By  Isabella  L.  Bird  (Mrs.  Bishop),  author  of  **  Un- 
beaten Tracks  in  Japan,"  etc.     With  116  illustrations  and  a  map.     2  vols.,  8vo,  $6.00. 

'^The  author  has  travelled  over  part  of  the  country  (China)  about  which  very  little  is  known  and  about  which  she 
has  many  stranj^e  facts  to  relate.  Slie  is  a  keen  observer  .  .  .  and  her  literary  style  is,  on  the  whole,  straight- 
forward. The  illustrations  are  excellent  .  .  .^  and  are  thoroughly  descriptive  of  the  scenes  they  are  intended  to 
represent.  .  .  .  The  present  work  forms  a  fitting  supplement  to  the  long  scries  of  narratives  previously  published 
by  this  plucky  and  intelligent  traveller." — The  Atheneeutn. 
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^^THE  WHOLE  BOOK  IS  TREMENDOUSLY  INTENSE^ 

Stephen  the  Black 

By  CAROLINE  H.  PEMBERTON 

Author  of  "Your  Little  Brother  James" 

Small  l2mo,  attractively  bound  in  Cloth.    Price,  $1.00 

"  The  whole  book  is  tremendously  intense,  and  the  denouement  equals  anything  in  *  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin.'  One  forgets  it  is  a  novd  '  burdened  with  a  moral  purpose';  the  plot  is  real,  is 
tragic,  is  dramatic,  and  appeals  to  the  highest  instincts  of  the  reader.  The  story  is  not  long,  but 
it  has  in  it  the  inevitableness  oi  great  art;  there  is  not  a  false  note  in  it  from  beginning  to  end.'' — 
Nathan  Haskell  Dole. 

¥¥¥ 

"  Not  since  the  days  of  'A  Fool's  Errand '  has  there  been  such  a  graphic  story  of  the  race 
troubles  in  the  South  as  tiiat  given  us  in  'Stephen  the  Black.*  Strong  side-lights  are  thrown  on 
the  petty  causes  that  lead  to  lynchings,  and  race  wars  are  dealt  with  in  a  very  forceful  manner." — 
The  Denver  Times. 

¥¥¥ 

**  It  is  a  compact,  powerful  story,  pathetic,  but  lighted  by  humor.  There  is  not  a  dull  page 
in  it." — The  Friends'  Intelligencer . 

¥¥¥ 

*'  A  story  of  the  new  South  with  the  old  South  of  slavery  still  hanging  over  it.  The  struggle 
of  the  liberated  slave  for  education  and  freedom  furnishes  both  the  motive  and  the  plot.  While 
the  race  question  and  the  hopes  of  the  black  man  make  the  subject  of  the  story,  the  story  itself  is 
well  and  charmingly  told." — The  Philadelphia  Call. 


mi  smiLET'ii  jflsiwuL  naiiiiji 

Historical  Memorials  of  West-  Historical  Memorials  of  Canter- 
minster  Abbey.  bury. 

By  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanlky,  D.I).,  amhor  of  "His-  By  Arthur  Pbnkhyn  Stanley,  D.D.,  author  of  **  His- 
torical Memorials  of  Canterbury."  Kntirely  new  torical  Memorials  of  Westminsicr  Abbey."  Entirclv 
edition  with  special  cover  design  in  gold.     i6  full-  new  edition  with  special  cover  design  in  gold.     la  full- 

Eaee    photogravure   illustrations,  besides   nuraerou-i  page    photogr.tvure   illustrations,   besides    numerous 

alf-tone  plates  and  text   illustrations,    a  volumes.  half-tone  plates  and  text  illustrations.    Complete  in 

Handsomely  bound    in   cloth,  cloth   jackets,  f6.oo;  one   volume.     Handsomely   bound   in    cloth,    cloth 

half  calf  or  half  crushed  levant,  $12.00.  jacket,  $3.00 ;  half  calf  or  half  crushed  levant,  $6.00. 

"It  is  rich  in  illustrations,  treats  of  the  ecclesiastical  "Canterbury  has  a  sis;nificance  of  its  own   as  the 

history  of  the  minster  and  associated  houses  before  and  first  cathedral  of  England,  and  its  history  is  interwoven 

since  the   Reformation.     The  monastery,  the  monks,  with  that  of  two  of    the  bravest  figures  in  profane 

the  almonry,  the  cloisters,  the  jewel-house,  and  the  life  chronicle-^Becket  and  the  Black  Pnncc.    Witn  such 

in  all  the  various  parts  of  the  holy  place  are  pictured  a  foundation  to  build  on  a  competent  writer  could  not 

with  rare  power.     The  great  councils  and  gatherings  fail  to  produce  a  valuable  book,  and  the  late  Dean 

which  have  made  the  edifice  famous,  apart  from  us  Stanley  did  this  when  he  grouoed  a  number  of  c«sa>>s 

being  the  place  of  coronation  and  burial  of  kings,  arc  and   lecturer  and  sent  them   forth  under  the  title   of 

also  portrayed."  Historical  Memorials  of  Canterbury.** 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid  by  the  publishers^  on  receipt  of  price 

GEORGE  W.  JACOBS  &  CO, 

J03-I05  South  Fifteenth  Street,     .*.     .'.     .*.     PHILADELPHIA 
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12th  edition  now  READY 

223d  Thousand 

OF 

PAUL    LEICESTER   FORD'S 

Great  Historical  Novel  of  the 
American  Revolution 

"Janice  Meredith" 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 

DODD.  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

Publishers    -    New  York 


J  NEW  BOOK  ON  THE  BOER  WAR 

The  Transvaal  Outlook 

By  ALBERT    STICKNEY 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  they  have  se- 
cured the  book  rights  of  Mr.  Stickney's  remarkable  paper  on  the  War  with  the 
Boers.  The  author  has  considered  (in  the  light  of  events,  almost  prophetically)  the 
great  questions  of  the  war,  and  the  paper  from  a  military  and  political  standpoint 
is  full  of  the  keenest  discrimination  and  interest.  He  considers  the  political  aspect 
of  the  struggle,  the  causes  that  gave  rise  to  it,  the  military  predicament  of  the 
British,  and  predicts  the  probable  conclusion  of  the  war.  His  deductions,  it  may 
be  stated,  are  immensely  in  favor  of  the  Boers,  and  the  leaning  to  their  side  is  per- 
haps greater  than  in  that  of  any  work  heretofore  published  in  America.  The  work 
is  made  doubly  valuable  by  the  addition  of  colored  maps  made  expressly  for  the  work. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 

NEW  YORK 
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Bonnd  Yolnmes  of  THE  BOOKMAN 


^icely  bound  in  light  green  cloth  without  the  advertisitig  pages ^  six  numbers  in 
every  volume^  cover  neatly  printed  in  red  and  green  ink,  ana  the  volume  trimmed 
and  securely  bound  without  the  original  covers.     Each  volume  contains  an  index. 

Ten  volumes  now  ready. 

Each  or  any  volumg  will  he  sent  on  receipt  of  Si-so^  except  Volumi's  I  and  II. 
This  does  not  include  expressage. 


YOU  I 

Includes  February — July,  1895 — $5.00  (out  of  print  and  very  scarce). 


VOL.  II 

includes   Aus^ust — February, 
1895-96— $2^  (scarce). 

VOL.  Ill 

includes  March — ^August,  1896 
—$1.50. 


VOL.  IV 

includes    September  —  Febru- 
ary, 1896-97— $1.50. 

VOL.  V 

Includes  March — ^Au^^ust,  1897 
—$1.50. 

Just  Ready. 

VOL.  X   includes  September— February,  1899-1900, 


VOL.  VI 

Includes   September — Febru- 
ary. 1897-98— $1.50. 

VOL.  VII 

Includes  March — ^Aui^ust,  1898 
—$1.50. 


VOL.  VIII 

Includes  September^- Febru- 
ary, 1898-99— $1.50. 

VOL.  IX 

Includes  March — ^Ausrust,  1899 
—$1.50. 


$1.50. 


The  above  prices  do  not  include  expressag^e  either  way. 

Bound  volumes  will  be  supplied  iu  place  of  unbound  copies  (provided  they  be  in  good 
condition)  for  sixty  cents.    This  does  not  include  expressage  either  way. 

Cloth  covers  for  The  Bookman,  suitable  for  binding  the  unbound  numbers,  will  be 
supplied  for  fifty  cents.     This  includes  postage. 

Changes  of  Address  must  be  received  by  the  loth  of  the  month  to  go  into  effect  with 
the  current  issue.     Old  addresses  should  be  given  as  well  as  new. 

The  annual  subscription  rate  to  Ths  Bookman  is  $3.oo;  semi-annual,  $i.oo;  singula 
copies,  25  cents  each. 

Postage  is  prepaid  to  all  points  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  Foreign 
postage  extra,  72  cents  per  year,  6  cents  per  copy. 

The  Bcjkman  is  published  monthly,  on  the  25th  of  the  month. 

Advertising  rates  on  application. 


••A  file  of  THE  BOOKMAN  will  be  found  an  Indispensable 
aid  to  the  study  of  current  literature.'* 


THE  BOOKMAN  will  be  sent  postpaid,  for  one  year,  on  receipt  of  $2.00*  and 

is  for  sile  by  all  newsdealers  at  25  cents  per  copy.     Subscriptions  will  be  re- 
ceived by  all  booksellers  and  newsdealers,  and  by 

DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  The^H^km-n 

372  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK. 
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LIFE'S   PUBLICATIONS 


Barbara  Frietchie, 

THE    FREDERICK    GIRL. 
A  Play  in  Four  Acts.         By  Clyde  Fitch. 


Cover  lithographed  and    Sb inn's   portrait   of 

Tnlia  Marlowe  in  colors.     Complete 

text.  Thirteen  plates  of  scenes 

from  the  celebrated  play. 


CwmrtlSo^atm, 


BoardM,  30  cente. 


COONTOWN'S    400 

Drawings  of  Darky  J^ife. 
By  E.  W.  KEMBLE. 


Printed  on  heavy  paper  and  bound  in  cloth, 
writh  special  cover  designed  by  Kemble. 

Price  $2.00. 

3fr.  Kemble'a  technical  ability,  added  to  his 
appreciation  of  an  absurd  situation  and  a  keen 
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THE   BOOKMAN 

Serial  Story  for  1 900 

The  Editors  of  THE  BOOKMAN  consider  themselves  fortunate 
In  having  secured  as  their  serial  story  for  1 900  a  novel  by  an  Ameri- 
can author,  John  Url  Ltoyd,  of  Cincinnati,  who,  althoui^h  unknown 
as  yet  as  a  writer  of  fiction.  Is  believed  to  deserve  a  foremost  place 
among  the  newer  American  novelists. 

The  story  Is  entitled  STRINCTOWN  ON  THE  PIKE,  and  It  will 
be  published  in  about  ten  numbers  of  THE  BOOKMANt  beginning 
Jn  March. 

STRINCTOWN  ON  THE  PIKE  is  a  novel  that  none  but  an  Ameri- 
can could  write.  It  Is  drenched  with  the  American  spirit  and  rooted 
In  American  traditions.  It  Is  a  work  that  could  only  be  produced  by 
one  who  has  brooded  long  and  patiently  over  the  types  and  forms 
which  are  unified  Into  a  drama  of  American  life  on  a  large  scale, 

STRINCTOWN  ONTHEPIKE  has  Its  rise  and  progress  and  close 
In  one  little  obscure  and  undiscovered  corner  of  the  land,  a  Kentucky 
village.  It  does  all  that  Mary  WllkJns  and  others  have  done  for  a 
narrow  circle  of  American  life,  but  it  has  a  significance  and  sweep 
and  human  Intensity  which  takes  In  the  universe  by  touching  life 
at  the  base. 

The  characters  are  well  defined  and  distinctly  wrought  out.  That 
of  the  Red- Hal  red  Boy  has  a  characteristic  note  and  sturdy  Indi- 
viduality that  make  him  unusually  attractive  and  strong.  The  heroine 
has  that  sort  of  elusive,  shy,  untamed  nature  whose  next  act  can- 
not be  calculated  upon,  that  puts  her  among  that  portion  of  her  sex 
which  is  hard  to  be  classified.  The  old  villagers,  the  Judge,  the 
Professor,  the  Clergyman,  the  Colonel,  etc.,  Impress  one  eo  vividly 
and  clearly  that  one  feels  that  they  are  drawn  to  the  life. 

But  of  all  the  characters  in  the  story  none  can  be  said  to  be  so 
distinctly  a  creation  of  which  any  author  might  be  proud  as  Old 
Cupe.  He  Is  the  great  triumph  of  STRINCTOWN  ON  THE  PIKE, 
If  for  no  other  reason,  this  character  would  lift  the  book  far  above 
mediocrity  and  give  it  distinction  and  literary  achievement  worthy 
of  a  noble  pen,  Cupe,  proud,  kindly,  dignified,  last  scion  of  an 
ancient  African  monarchy,  is  every  inch  the  King  he  claims  to  be 
by  hereditary  right  He  dominates  the  story  as  does  his  fateful 
spell.  He  threads  Its  situations  and  crowns  its  action  in  the  climax 
of  the  novel. 

In  the  telling  of  the  story  Mr.  Lloyd  is  simple  yet  strong;  lucid, 
yet  forceful  in  diction  \  eschewing  literary  forms,  yet  failing  naturally 
into  a  spontaneous  narrative  style  that  has  a  grace  of  its  own. 

STRINCTOWN  ON  THE  PIKE  Is  a  story  that  will  increase  our 
pride  and  strengthen  our  faith  In  the  existence  of  an  American 
literature. 
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ISmo,  cloth,  illustrated,  fl,50. 

"  As  we  close  this  book  of  his  old  age,  we 

are  tempted  to  declare  that,  take  it  ajl  in  all, 

it  is  the  greatest  work  of  its  great  author.'' 

—New  Torh  Times. 
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IBmo,  cloth,  illustrated,  fl.60. 

"  It  is  a  robust  romance,  full  of  color  and 

life,    opulent    in    action,    with    movement, 

passion,    sentiment,    and    the    glamour    of 

chivalric  deeds." — Brooklyn  Times. 
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By  WALTER  BESANT 

Author  of  ''The  Orange  Girl,''  ''The 
Demoniac,"  etc.,  etc. 
12mo,  cloth,  fl.60. 
"  This  is  a  storj  of  settlement  life,  and  in 
it  is  shown  from  actual  knowledge  and  ob- 
servation  the  effect  of    the  life  upon   the 
workers." 


By  PAUL  LAURENCE  DUNBAR 

Author  of  "Folks  from  Dixie,"  "Poems 

of  Cabin  and  Field,"  etc. 
12mo,  cloth,  illustrated  by  Kemble,  flJSB. 
'*This  volume  again  illustrates  his  com- 
mand of  humor  and  pathos.    Some  of  these 
stories  have  appeared    in    the   magazines, 
others  are  now  published  for  the  first  time." 
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Cape  Town  to  Ladysmith 


By  JEROME  K.  JEROBIE 

Author  of  "Idle  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fel- 
low" etc.,  etc. 

12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  fl.60. 

"  This  book  is  a  sequel  to  *'  Three  Men  in 
a  Boat."  The  men  are  the  same,  and  their 
experiences  are  as  delightful  as  on  their 
former  expedition." 


By  G*  W*  STEEVENS 

Author  of  "With  Kitchener  to  Khartum," 

etc.,  etc, 

Igmo,  cloth,  fl.g5. 

*'  Kipling  himself  could  not  combine  the 

accurate  statement  of  fact  with  the  same 

genius  for  swift  and  vivid  delineation.     He 

was    the     greatest   master    of    descriptive 

writing." — Chicago  Tribune. 
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A  History  of  Scotland 


By  MAX  FEMBERTON 

Author  of  **  The  Garden  of  Swords," 

"Kronstadt,"  etc.,  etc. 

l£mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  fl.60. 

In  England,  Mr.  Pemberton  is  one  of  the 

roost  popular  writers  of  the  present  daj  in 

fiction,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the 

sale  of  his  novels  in  America  is  increasing 

with  everjr  year. 
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This  is  the  first  volume  of  an  important 
and  authoritative  history  of  Scotland.     Mr. 
Lang  is  himself  a  Scot,  and  imparts,  there- 
fore, a  fervor  and  an  interest  to  the  narra- 
tive quite  his  own. 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

Firth  Avenue  and  35tli  Street,  New  York,  PnUisbers. 
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5CRIBNER'5  NEW  BOOKS 


A  New  Novel  of  American  Life  by  ROBERT  GRANT 

UNLEAVENED  BREAD 

In  UNLEAVENED  BREAD,  a  pluase  in  which  the  character  of  the  heroine  is  epiioniiied, 
Mr  Grant  has  advjiiceJ  a  long  step  in  his  literary  career.  The  novel,  which  is  to  have  its  first  tissue 
in  book  furnij  deals  bolvlly  and  vigorously  with  the  social  conditions  peculiar  to  modem  lite,  the 
career  of  the  heroine  bdiig  followed  as  she  'attains  to  one  afl^^r  another  of  her  ambitions.  The  three 
laree  divisions  of  the  novel  indicate  the  stages  of  this  career — *'  The  Emancipation, "  "  The  Struggle. '* 
ana  ''The  Success/'  although  ^  as  the  reader  of  the  novel  will  note,  the  **  Hiccess  ''  which  the  heroine 
achieves  is  to  be  taken  satirscally  as  leflecting  the  point  of  view  of  the  clever  and  ambitious  woman 
of  the  world  who  has  reached  her  goal,     lamo,  $1.^0. 


THE  TOUCHSTONE.  By  Edith  Wharton, 
author  of"  The  Greater  Inclination''  i;tli  edition, 
13 mo,  $i.so)-  A  very  unusual  and  brilliant 
short  novelj  in  whii^h  a  singubr  situation  is 
worked  out  with  that  searching  accuracy  and 
psychological  detail  which  charaaeriied  Mrs. 
Wharton  *^  short  stories,      linio,  ^i.a^. 

THE  RHYMER*    By  Allan  McAuUy     A 

riioving  romance  of  Edinburgh  and  Scotch  rural 
life  J  of  which  the  poet  Burns  is  the  central  figure. 

l2mo,  $N=vO. 

ENOCH  WILLOUGHBY.  A  Novel  oi  th* 
Middle  West.  Hy  James  A*  Widarstuin.  This 
story  will  be  Lertuin  lo  attract  allt:nti^^n,  both  as 
a  study  of  strirnuons  spiritual  lile  and  as  a  story 
of  human  love,     1 2mo,  $  1 .  ^o, 

TOOMEY    AND    OTHERS,     Ry    Robert 

Shackleton.  Strong,  clean  stories,  in  which  the 
author  has  described  with  fidelity,  pathos,  and 
humor,  the  life  of  one  of  New  York's  most  pictu- 
resque districts.     i2mo^  $K^5^ 

SMTH  COLLEGE  STORIK.  By  Josef  bioe 
Dodge  Dasltam,  An  animated  picture  of  life  in 
a  wnnnin's  college,  showing  what  this  life  really 
is  in  iK  varied  j^hascs.      T2mo,  $1.50. 


THE  GARDEN  OF  EDEN,  ByKaacfarWil- 
lii  Howard}  author  of  *'  Uionysius  the  Weaver  s 
Heart's  Dearest."  A  novel  in  the  author's  best 
manner,  in  which  she  has  treated  one  of  ll»e  dis- 
tinctive questions  of  modem  society  with  sym- 
pathy and  insight.     1  imo,  $1 ,  t^o. 

THE  GRIP  OF  HONOR  By  Cyrus  Towti- 
send  Brady*  author  of  *'  Horthe  Freedom  ofll^e 
Sea,"  etc.  An  absorbing  patriotic  romance  tiill 
of  dramatic  action  and  picturesque  incidents. 
MInstratcd  by  Gibbs.      i:tno,  $t,^o. 

RED  BLOOD  AND  BLUE-  By  lUttkim 
Robertsoo.  A  charnjing  story  of  the  SouUi,  in 
which  the  rival  efforts  of  two  heroes  for  the 
favor  of  the  heroine  are  ingeniously  and  interest- 
ingly detailed.      t3mo,  $i.Jio. 

THE  MONK  AND  THE  DANCER*  By 
Arthuf  Co£s!ct  t  Smith .  A  col  I  ec  t  i  on  of  unusual  I  v 
good  short  stories,  all  of  which  are  told  with 
notable  literary  art.     1 2mo^  $1  -SO. 

BOYS  AND  MEN.  A  Story  of  Life  at  Yak, 
By  Richajd  Holbrook.  '*  As  Rond  a  ]>iece  01 
work  as  will  be  turned  out  on  the  sajiie  subject 
for  years  to  come.^' — Ntxi?  Havm  RigisUr. 
I  a  mo,  $k3^5. 


OUR  NATIVE  TREES,  AND  HOT  TO  IDENTIFY  THEM-    By  Harriet  L,  Keclcr. 

Technically  accurate,  Miss  Keeler's  book  is  designed  for  popular  use  in  the  identillcation  of  the  forest 
trees  of  Northeastena  America^  and  in  the  study  of  their  habits  and  peculiarities.  With  t8o  fuH  page 
plates  and  1 70  text  drawings.     Crown  8vo^  $2.00  mi. 

CHOPIN  J  THE  MAN  AND  HIS  MUSIC  Bv  James  Huneker,  author  of  * '  Mezzotints  in  Modem 
Music*'  (i;mo,  $1  50.)  A  biographi[:al  and  critical  study  oi  great  value,  ti^^ith  cUhfd  portrait, 
umo,  $5.00. 


THE  WAYS  OF  MEN.  By  Eliot  Gfegory 
r'  An  Idler 'J,  Mr.  Gregory  writes  enkrtaniingly 
of  various  literary  and  an  topics,  as  well  as  of  the 
social  themes,  which  have  made  liim  so  widely 
known  as  a  delightful  essayist.     i2mo,  $1.50. 


THE  TOILING  OF  FELIX,  AND  OTHER 

POEMS.  Hy  H^nry  vaa  Dyke  This  volume 
includes  the  verse  which  Dr.  van  Dyke  has  wTitten 
since  the  publication  three  wars  a^o  of  '*The 
Builders,  and  Olher  Poems/' which  is  now  in  its 
fourth  edition,     lamo,  $1.00. 


CHARLES  SCJ^NER^S  SONS,  New  York 
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A  Note  About  J.  M.  BAEEIE'S 
New  Story  "TOMMY  aot)  GRIZEL" 


The  effect  of  a  serial  story  upon  the  circulation  of  a  magazine  is  a  matter 
not  easy  to  determine  and  one  about  which  there  is  considerable  difference  of 
opinion.  Some  of  the  most  successful  stories  selling  in  book  form,  upwards  of 
100,000,  have  produced  no  very  marked  effect  upon  circulation  during  their 
serial  publication.  It  is  a  matter  of  interest  therefore  when  a  real  and  almost 
immediate  effect  on  circulation  can  be  traced  to  a  single  story — an  effect  that 
shows  itself  not  only  on  the  regular  edition,  but  on  the  English  edition  as  well. 
And  this  is  notably  the  fact  in  the  case  of  J.  M.  Barrie's  new  serial  story  ''Tommy 
and  Grizel,"  now  running  in  Scribner's  Magazine.  It  is  possible  that  some  of 
the  recent  marked  increase  (particularly  in  the  English  Edition)  might  be  due  to 
the  illustrated  Boer  war  articles  that  have  been  appearing  in  the  same  numbers 
with  Barrie's  story,  for  these  articles  have  naturally  attracted  a  very  special 
attention  at  this  time.  But  inasmuch  as  new  subscribers  and  purchasers  at  the 
newsstands  ask  for  the  earlier  numbers  containing  Barrie's  story,  it  is  evident 
that  the  gain  in  circulation  can  be  accredited  chiefly  to  the  growing  interest  in 
"Tommy  and  Grizel" — ^an  interest  that  extends  to  Mr.  Barrie's  former  story, 
"Sentimental  Tommy,"  which  is  in  its  hundredth  thousand,  and  of  which  the 
publishers  are  now  issuing  a  special  new  paper-covered  edition  of  50,000  copies. 

With  every  installment  of  "Tommy  and  Grizel,"  the  circle  of  readers 
grows  larger,  and  it  is  now  referred  to  as 

The  Great  Serial  of  the  Tear 

As  the  later  story  of  Tommy's  life  develops  it  becomes  more  important  to 
new  subscribers  who  have  previously  read  "Sentimental  Tommy  "  to  have  the 
earlier  chapters  of  "  Tommy  and  Grizel,"  and  accordingly  to  provide  for  this 
demand  the  publishers  make  the  following 

Special  Announcement  and  Offer 

The  installments  of ''''  Tommy  and  GrizeV  that  appeared  in  the  January,  February 
and  March  Scribner^s,  comprising  the  first  ten  chapters,  have  been  reprinted  by  the  pub- 
lishers in  pamphlet  form  ^  and  this  pamphlet  tvill  be  presented  free  of  charge  to  all  sending 
a  year's  subscription  to  Scribner^ s  Magazine  beginning  -with  the  April  number. 

The  Subscrtptk>n  Price  to  Scribner^s  Majazine  is  $3.00  a  year. 


CHAELES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  PubUshers 

NEW    YORK 
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4th  Edition  Now  Ready 


5^/1  Edition  in  Press    i  ' 


MARY  DEVEREUX'S 

Charming  Story  of  Marblehead 

From  Kingdom  to  Colony" 


(( 


.  "We  had  not  proceeded  far  into  the  story  before  we 
found  ourselves  deeply  absorbed  in  it,  not  only  because 
of  the  rapid  movement  of  the  plot,  but  also  because  of 
the  delicate  and  subtle  grace  of  style.  .  .  •  The  author  s 
success  is  distinctly  marked." — Atlanta  Constitution. 

"From  Kingdom  to  Colony" 

Illustrated  by  HENRY  SANDHAM.     12ino,  $1.50 


Literary  World 

It  is  many  a  long  day  since  such 
a  charming  love  story  has  been  writ- 
ten, despite  its  being  historical. 

Portland  Transcript 

A  brave  heroine,  beautiful,  fasci- 
nating, inconsistent,  wilful,  lovable. 
The  romance  is  a  delightful  one. 

Boston  Courier 

So  romantic  is  the  story  of  those 
stormy  times,  and  so  charmingly  is 
it  told  that  one  can  scarce  leave  the 
book  ere  it  is  finished. 

Zion's  Heraid 

The  book  has  a  quaint  charm,  as 
the  author  has  caught  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  times. 


Ctiicago  Journal 

An  excellent  story  dealing  with 
great  events  in  the  early  days  of  the 

American   Revolution It    is 

dramatic  in  a  high  degree.  The 
patriotism  of  the  * '  embattled  farm- 
ers "  furnishes  an  atmosphere  of 
lofty  motives  and  strenuous  devo- 
tion. 

Boston  Journal 

Throughout  love  is  dominant,  but 
it  is  brave,  sweet  true  love,  and  we 
are  sorry  that  the  book  should  end 
so  soon. 

Pliiladelptiia  American 

As  a  story  we  have  seldom  met 
one  so  thoroughly  delightful.  It  is 
a  sweet,  true  tale  of  good,  strong, 
noble  and  loving  men  and  women. 


LITTLE,  BROWN  &  CO.,  Publishers 

254  Washington  Street,  Boston 
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NOW     READY 


The  Unknown 


By   CAMILLE   FLAMMARJON 

IN  VIEW  of  the  general  interest  in  all  subjects  connected  with 
psychical  research,  aroused  by  the  recent  investigations  of 
Professor  Hyslop,  of  Columbia  University,  the  publication  of  M, 
Flammarion  s  work,  which  has  created  a  sensation  in  France,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  attract  general  attention  in  this  country. 

Many  chapters  of  the  book  are  as  vivid  1}^  interesting  as  the 
most  fantastic  of  Poe's  tales.  Among  the  points  touched  upon 
are  '' Hallucinations,"  ''Telepathic  Communications  Made  by  the 
Dying,"  '* The  World  of  Dreams/'  "Distant  Sight  in  Dreams," 
and  "Divination  of  the  Future." 

Crown  S'vOj  Clath^  $2*00 


Our  Presidents 

AND  HOW  WE  MAKE  THEM 


By    COL,    A,    IC    McCLURE 

COLONEL  McCLURE'S  political  and  journalistic  experience 
extends  over  a  period  of  half  a  century.  He  has  known 
many  of  the  presidential  candidates,  and  has  been  In  personal 
contact  with  every  national  convention  during  that  time.  In  his 
reminiscences  he  gives  especial  attention  to  Lincoln  and  Blaine, 
and  the  entire  narrative  is  embellished  with  the  hitherto  unpub- 
lished details  of  political  incidents,  such  as  the  quarrel  between 
Buchanan  and  Forney  and  that  between  Cleveland  and  Dana, 
showing  their  bearing  on  national  politics*  Another  important 
feature  is  a  detailed  account  of  every  ballot  taken  in  the  national 
conventions  of  the  past  tlfty  years, 

Jf^it/i  Portraits^  Crowti  8"vq^  Clothy  $2^^0 


HARPER  &   BROTHERS 

PUBLISHERS,  Franklin  Square,  New  York 
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JOHH  UIIFS  SPBIII6  APO|IGE|IIE)IIS 


The  Anglo-Saxon  Review— Vol.  IV, 

A  QUARTBRLY  MISCHLLAmf 

EinTt^D  nv  LADV  RANDOLPH  SPEKCER  CHURCHILL 

Small  Folio^  Bound  in  Leatht^r,  |5.oo  per  voL  net. 

Literary  contributions  bv  Cyril  Davenport,  F,S.A.,  George  Gissi:*<?,  Susan,  Cot^?fTESS  oP 
M^i.afistiuHV,  Mavkick  Barimo.  Mi*s,  \V,K.  CuFrotin,  Fra^icis  Hosvard.  M,\jok  Arthur  Griffiths, 
H  EH  BERT  PauIh,  FREUEkicK  Wedmore.  Lal^v  Dokothy  Nevill,  Dora  tj  R b e Tif  t V 1  lle  McChe^nkv, 

Vh    HusaEy-%VAL3i{,    POULTNEV    BlGEU>W,    C,    W.    BOYD.    LAUY     JKLSE,    AL£THARA    WELL,    WtLUAM 

Archer.  W.  a.  Haillie  Grohmas  and  Lionel  Oust,  F.S.A. 

Artistic  contributitjnsby  JOHJf  S.  SARGEST,  R.A*,  KUCHARSKY,  INUAN^  SIR  JOSHITA  REYNOLDS  and 

Gektile  Bellini, 


QATl'ltnr  Nnrtfl  *    a  NovcL     IW  OERTRUDE  ATHERTON,   author  of  ** Patience  Sparhawk/"    "The 
O&ila lUi    n  Ul  Ui  «    Call Joni laHs, ' '  **  A  Dau g h ler  fti  the  Vin c,'*  ct c.     Crown  8v o .  %v  5(x 

This  work  ii  appearing  serially  in  Tki  Timet  (LQadon).  It  is  regarded  hy  the  aiiihor's  aidtnirers  as  her  Rreitcst 
took.  Without  doubt  it  will  create  deep  tntcreii:  in  thii  country,  and  many  reader^  of  the  tenal  predict  for  it  the 
ftucceffi  of  the  year  Ln  fiction. 

The  Cardinal's  Snuff  Box:  f^„S2rf';,c.%i^;^„T^,'?f.''^*''°' '"""  "^  "^™""" ""' 

A   Second   COtnlnif       ^'^  RTCKARD    marsh,   author  of    "The  Beetle.""     CroMrn   8vo,   fi.jOL     Krtidy 

Mt.  Kich.ird  ^^a^^ih's  new  Wok,  "A  Second  Comingj^''  depicting  the  incidentE  and  tumult  in  LondnEi  on  iheocc^oa 
of  the  aec<:itid  coming  of  the  Saviour  to  !he  worfd,  i«  a  boolc  for  every  thoMfihiful  reider.  It  ii  reverent  in  Kpirii^ 
powerful  and  drama  lie  in  coticepuou,  uniple  aiid  direct  lu  stylc^  ^nd  most  &tiniu  latino  and  hclpfuL 


The  Worshipper  of  the  Image. 

By  RICHARD  LEGALLIEKNE.    C™waa^o,tJa5- 

**  This  is  another  of  Mr,  Le  Gall lenneV  pretty  f^nia^ici, 

which  the  lover  of  fine  tputi  imagery  will  delight  in."— 

The  White  Dove.  ?P':?6J;.ii?^-'^Vd':5^-^ 

etc-     Crown  Svo,4i,50. 

"W.  J,  LocU'fi  ^The  White  Dove'  U  the  wotk  of  a 
practised  hand.^" — CAitajitf  Evenimj^fffxt. 

Thp  1>f^^Uct  Hy  HERKERTFLOWERDEW, 
iUC    AQdJllbL*   author  of       A    Cdib^te^i  Wife," 

etc.     Crown  Svq.  (i-^o. 

In  this  mtKkm  rornance,  a  French  reidjstwho  is  writitiji 
a  novel  of  English  life,  and  is  in  need  of  data  to  give  it 
reality,  makes  a  young  Englishman  the  hero.  The  plot  is 
ingenious. 

Geoi^e  Meredith:  ;KrRicHARo"LE 

GALLIENNE^     With  a  bibliography  much  enlarged 
by  Jotisi  Lank.    Foitrsiti  etc.    Crown  evo,  ft. 50,    N^rtt 


Paolo  and  Francesca:  ^J'^'i;-  f^. 

LIPS,     Crown  3vo,  (i-jfj.      T^Hth  tki'mjuKd^ 
*^  Nothing  finer  has  come  lo  us  from  an  English  pen  in 
ihc  way  of  a  poetic  and  literary  plixy  than  ihit  since  the 
appearance  of  Taylor's  *  Philip  Van  Artencldt/ '*—*V»  K 

i  tlftfS. 

The  Judgment  of  Helen.  ^iIS^J^,^^ 

of  "  Mr,  Pasiinghani,^' etc.    !|i^5a. 

"Mr.  Thomas  Cohb*K  ihirJ  novel  ti  unqtiettionAbly 
h[^  be!»t.  Hk  plot  is  forwarded  with  a  direct  and  sure 
touch."— .l/ii;7^fi:/  E^/r^sf. 

What  IC  PrtPtnrT*  ^^  ^^*«^'    ByEDMOXD 
Vfkidl  l^rUCUj  r  holmes,  amhw  of  "The 
Silence  of  Lovc."    PoU  ^ti^  t*-*^- 

The  Trials  of  the  Bantocks.  If  rIeI: 

ant  hot  of  "  The  Autobiography  of  a  Boy/'  etc.     Crown 

gvn,tt,a5. 

One  Queen  Triumphant.  ^h\^^^<J^, 


author  of 


'Defender  of  the  faith,"  etc.    Crown  Swo, 


The  Natural  History  of  Selbome.  ^.t'}if:^.Z".'Il^^^i^.^\f'^J>t^'k. 

New\     4to.  $7  50.     Aiso  in  single  parl^,  paper  covers,  jo  cents  each* 


TO  ME  ISSUED  SHORTLV: 


RudyardKipluif :  ^^^;^l^^ 


A  bibnoj^rap}iy    by   Jo  UN 
CrowTi  ivn*  ft -75. 


LAhEr   and   a   new  portrait. 


Lucretius,  on  Life  and  Death. 

lit  the  Metre  of  Omar  Khayyam,  by  E.  H.MALLO  "IC. 
Small  410,  tii.|o» 


MamPGCQ       %  STEPHEN    PHILLIPS,    ^Alth 
Vi^li  yt^^a*     illLLstrati-ms    by     Piiilii'     Cqn^kaki}. 
Demy  Jfinto,  go  cents. 

The  SUtue  and  the  Bust.  S^^own^^ 

W^ith  9  illuitraiions  by  Puu_ip  Connako.     Demy  T^mo, 


JOHN    LANE,      251  Fifth  Avenue,      NEW  YoRK, 
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200th  Thousand 

To  Have  and  to  Hold 

By  MARY  JOHNSTON,  Author  of  "  Prisoners  of  Hope." 

CROWN    avo,    $1.50. 


Mr.  Joel  Chandler  Harris  writes: 

'*!  think  Miss  Johnston's  two  books  represent^  with  respect  to  their 
art,  their  style  and  their  noble  ideals^  the  high*water  mark  of  American 
fiction  that  has  appeared  since  Hawthorne  died.  I  have  read  pretty  nearly 
every  American  story  of  the  better  class,  especially  the  so-called  historical 
novels.     None  compares  with  Miss  Johnston's  books;" 
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Seven  New  Books. 


Robert  Tournay. 

A  Romance  of  the  French  Revolution.     By  Wil- 
liam Sage.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo, 

T!ii»  itory  has  much  of  the  InterMt  nf  DLckens^s 
Fnmch^  Kevolulion  story,  "A  Tale  of  Two  Ciiiw." 
The  ipirit  ird  nrmovphercof  ihat  tr«nen<lnus  lime  per- 
rade  it.  Tottrflay  is  a  fasciitadpg  character— patridiic, 
weJl-nieh  rimnipr«eTii,  fertile  in  rcanurce,  chivalrous, 
npeciAUy  ic»  the  aruitoi:ratic  My  he  loves. 

The  Son  of  the  Wolf. 


By  Jack  London. 


Talcs  of  the    Far  North, 
Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

Mr.  London,  a  born  slory-teJler,  here  maken  ihe  fi«i 
c«>ntiibtitir>n  fmtn  AUnk^t  to  the  lucr^dtr^  of  ficilon. 
The  stories  are  bdtetJ  on  his  experience  aud  observatioiu 
in  (ha?  iTcp^n*  snd  cpniain  vivid  pictures  ^►f  life  in  the 
vicinity  ul  the  Yukon,  vith  its  privet! dii^t  hardiihips, 
hefoLutis,  ati<l  romance. 

The   Prose  of   Edward 
Rowland  SiiL 

With  an  Introduciion  com prt sing  some  Familiar 
Letter.     i6Tno.  $1.15. 

t>iv«n  of  SUr«  poem!(  wilt  wcteoine  this  volume  of  hii 
prt^.  Tt  crmtainsi  essays^  oil  liicfary  and  tducfllle»riiil 
trvpici,  At\6.  brirf  papers  of  unciimmoti  charm  aiid  bril- 
Ibncy,  -rhkh  Mr.  Sill  wrote  for  The  Coalrihuicir?'  Club 
in  The  AtUmik  M&nthiy, 


The  Mississippi  Valley  in 
the  Civil  Wan 

By  JOHS   FisKE.     With  18  Maps.     Crown  Svo^ 

fa,  00. 

An  e]iceedinB;ly  clear  and  tntcrHiitig  sccount  of  the 
cDurs*  and  sign  1  he  ant  events  of  the  War  for  the  lTn^nT>  ip 
the  Valley  of  ihc  Mississippi.  U»  nine  chupt?r$  ireat: 
From  St.  Loui*  to  Helmont,  Fort  Don  el-arm  and  Shiloh, 
The  Navy  and  New  Orieans,  From  Corinth  to  Stone 
Rivert  The  Vick*burg  Kroblcm,  The  F-ilJ  of  Vickihurg, 
ChickamaugaT  Chaitanotjgjj  lind  Nashville. 

A  Ten  Years'  War. 

An  accotint  of  ihe  Battle  with  the  Slum  in  New 
York.  Hy  TacobA.  Riis,  author  of  "  How  the 
Other  H  al  f"^  Li  V  eSn "  e  tc.  W  i  th  ra  I  llti  st  ration  s 
from  Photographs.  lamo,  $1.50. 
Mcp  Rtia  is  an  expert  in  the  field  of  jihilanth ropy 
#hich  relates  to  I  he  life  of  the  poor  in  ckie»t  aod  thus 
book  i^  jwculiariy  ifiteri^sttng  and  informln]^. 


Poor  People. 


By  L  K.  Friedman.  Ift.so.  A  striking  story 
dealing  with  tenement  life,  its  experiences,  its 
labor,  its  hardships,  its  follies,  as  well  ns  its 
heroisms  and  fidelities,  its  outlook  on  life,  and 
its  romance. 

Knights  in  Fustian. 

Ry  Caroline  Brown.     Crown  Evo,  $lso. 

A  spirited  iirfry  based  on  theoperntioni^nf  tlie  Knights 
of  I  he  Golden  Circle.  laFKdy  in  IudiAiia,dkLrinf  the  War 
for  the  Unii>n. 


Sold  h^  aU  Bookstlhrs.     Siul,  postpaid,  hy 
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SOME  ENGLISH  PRESS  OPINIONS  OF 


JOHN  A.  STEUART'S  NEW  NOVEL 

WINE  ON  THE  LEES 

By  the  author  of  "A  Minister  of  State" 
12mo,  Cloth,  $1.50 


This  volume  has  been  loudly  received  in  England  as  the  one  great  novel  of  the 
sort,  and  while  it  lacks  the  cold  brutality  of  Zola's  *'  L'Assamoir  " — ^nevertheless — 
in  a  fearless  daring  manner,  enters  into  the  subject,  turning  it  completely  inside 
out,  presenting  to  the  reader  a  wonderfully  interesting  account  of  conditions  exist- 
ing in  the  so-called  Christian  England  of  to-day. 

It  is  a  book  that  while  not  written  as  a  temperance  tract,  is  a  far  more  potent 
factor  for  good  and  of  a  greater  value  in  influence  than  any  such  publications  reached. 

READ  THESE  ENGLISH  NOTICES  OP  THIS  BOOK 

**  Mr.  Steuart  has  never  written  anything  so 
proportioned,  so  continually  interesting  as  his 
new  work.  In  fact,  this  is  one  of  the  very  few 
books  that  may  leap  into  a  great  circulation.  A 
thoroughly  sound  bit  of  work  written  with  re- 
straint and  finish.  I  do  not  know  if  any  such 
picture  of  drinking  in  London  exists  as  this 
which  Mr.  Steuart  has  drawn  for  us.  He  may 
congratulate  himself  on  having  written  a  book 
that  will  affect  many  whom  total  abstinence 
never  touch.  On  that  ground  alone,  I  could 
wish  it  a  great  circulation.  But  it  has  other 
claims  in  its  wisdom  and  temperance,  in  its 
brightness  and  freshness,  in  its  truth  and  its 
feeling.** — Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll  in  T/te 
British  Weekly. 

**  The  most  remarkable  novel  ever  written  on 
what  is  generally  known  as  the  Temperance 
Question.  Thoroughly  realistic  from  start  to 
finish  and  often  exceedingly  humorous,  the 
work  constitutes  an  up-to-date  study  of  the 
liquor  traffic  as  carried  on  in  Christian  Eng- 
land. We  know  of  no  other  writing  bearing 
on  the  relation  of  the  drink  traffic  to  the  na- 
tional life  in  its  broad  effects  so  scorchingly 
satirical." — Alliance  News. 

**  Mr.  Steuart  has  the  gifts  that  mark  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  successful  novelist  and  a 
mere  writer  of  tales.  Tender  pathos,  quaint 
and  subtle  humor,  force  of  expression. and 
judgment  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers  com- 
mend his  work  to  readers  who  appreciate  the 
realistic,  without  stage  effect— and  comedy  that 
does  not  descend  to  farce.  It  has  intensity,  wit 
and  power." — Birmingham  Daily  Gazette. 


"  *  Wine  on  the  Lees*  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  books  published  for  many  a  long  day. 
• — We  doubt  whether  since  the  days  of  Dickens, 
so  powerful  a  book  on  London  life  has  been 
written.  Certainly  no  modern  writer  betrays 
so  intimate  an  acquaintance  with  London's 
light  and  shade.  Mr^  Steuart  is  not  second 
even  to  Kipling."— TA^  Methodist  Times, 

*'  With  skilled  hand  and  unerring  cunning 
Mr.  Steuart  draws  his  characters,  differentiating 
them  with  a  delicacy  and  streng^th  which  are  as 
fascinating  as  they  are  stimulating.  Behind 
the  scenes,  into  the  slums,  he  carries  us,  with 
our  will,  or,  against  it." — Sketch. 

**  *  Wine  on  the  Lees '  is  the  work  of  a  realist 
of  the  first  order,  with  the  true  romancer's  power 
of  making  types  live,  and  arousing  the  various 
feelings  wiih  which  actualities  would  inspire 
us.  It  is  a  powerful,  plain  tale  of  ruined  lives 
and  inhuman  conditions  of  existence  with  char- 
acter drawing  of  remarkable  vigor.  The  literary 
merit  of  the  novel  and  the  rare  quality  of  its 
stem  humor  call  for  special  mention." — Ti€ 
World. 

**  The  novel  on  the  drink  question  for  ^rhich 
the  world  has  been  waiting.  The  knotty  prob- 
lem that  has  puzzled  so  many  brains  and 
vexed  so  many  consciences  is  turned  inside 
out.  .  .  .  Constructed  with  rare  skill.*' — 
Literary  World. 

**  Mr.  Steuart  is  a  great  artist  who  has  painted 
a  lurid  picture  with  incomparable  skill  and 
power."— Dr.  Parker  in  The  City  Temple. 


FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  n&I?^Sk 
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Another  Winner 

Announced  Two  Weeks  and  Two  Editions  Sold 
Third  Edition  Now  Printing 


Vengeance 
Is  Mine 


By  Dr.  ANDREW  BALFOUR 

AirnioR  OP 

•♦  By  Stroke  of  5word  " 

••To  Arms" 


WELL  WRITTEN,  FULL  OF  SNAP,  ROMANTIC 

Graphically  illustrated  by  Jno.  H.  Betts  ;   frontispiece  in  colors, 

reproduction  of  R.  Caton  Woodville's  famous  painting 

"  Up  Guards  and  at  Them  " 

Size  7^x5^  inches,  beautifully  bound,  $1.50 


Just  a  few  selections  from  a  unanimous  chorus  of  praise 

"  It  b  in  a  word  the  best  adventure  story  I  have  read  for  a  long  time." — London  Truth. 

"  Well  written  and  abounding  in  stirring  incidents,  this  story  is  in  every  way  a  vigorous  piece 
of  work.  Mr.  Balfour's  powers  as  a  word  painter  of  scenery  are  of  a  high  order  indeed,  his  West 
Highland  and  Mediterranean  pictures  being  alike  beauttful.  ...  His  Napoleon  is  realistic,  and  the 
Gascon,  Jules  Gironde,  is  pathetically  amusing  with  his  egotism  and  bombast.  Tlnre  are  the 
eUmeitts  of  a  success  in  this  story." — From  J^  col.  review  Glasgow  Herald. 

y  This  is  a  semi-historical  novel  put  together  with  very  great  care  and  written  with  much  force 
and  insight.  .  .  .  The  historical  interest  is  sympathetically  subordinated  to  the  main  thread  of  the 
narrative,  the  loves  of  Neil  Danroch  and  Kate  Ingleby,  and  the  vengeance  that  Neil  sought  of  his 
brother  Geoffrey. 

"  To  every  character  touched  upon,  even  lightly,  is  given  the  breath  of  life  and  the  magic  of 
individuality.  .  .  all  are  vivid  personalities,  creations  of  which  any  novelist  could  justly  feel  proud. 

**  Mr.  Balfour  writes  vigorous  English,  natural  and  sincere.  We  shall  follow  his  career  with 
great  interest,  for  with  his  qualities  of  strength,  clearness  of  vision  and  sincerity,  he  should  go 
tar." — London  Literary  IVorld. 


D.  Dinkeispiel : 


HIS 
aONVERSATIONINQS 


By  GEO.  V.  HOBART 

lllnstFated  by  P.  OPPER.     lamo,  cover  design  by  P.  OPPER,  $1.35 
A  BOOK  FOR  TIRED  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


NEW  A^STERDAiVl  SOOK  CO^VIPANV 
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THE 

i^ARTV^ET  i 


Mociety's 
^^azlne 


OF 
CLEVERNESS 


APRIL   NUMBER    NOW   ON    SALE 


MMC  aooD  TniNaft  in  it  ake  t 

The  Revolution  of  English  Society/*  by  the  Coun-       "  The  Fai^rination  of  Alphonse,"  by  Max  Pemberton. 
tess  of  Warwick.  ''  The  Way  of  a  Maid  with  a  Man/'  by  Richard 

The  Toilet  of  Venus,"  by  Edgar  Saltus.  Marsh. 

yCl 
Gon 


us,"  by  Ed« 
'  The  Smart  Set  and  the  Stage,  »  by  Clement  Scott, 

"A  Modern  Daughter,"  by  Julien  Gordon.  "A  Summer  T<  . .      , 

*'  The  Aloofness  of  Lucy,^  by  Caroline  King  Duer.  '*A  Maiden  Diplomat,"  by  L.  H.  Bickford. 


A  Man's  Ideal,"  by  ElU  Wheeler  WUcox.  ^ 
A  Summer  Journey,"  by  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. 


"THE  SMART  SET  had^  Uraer  sale  for  its  first  namberr  March,  than  any  new 
magazine  e*aer  broaght  oat  in  o4merica, 

JHE  SMART  Set  contains  no  articles  on  current  topics*    An^  number  is  as  read- 


^  Yearly  Sal>scri|>tioo,  $S.OO  Mtgle  Co|iieft,  2S  Cents  ^ 

g        THE  SMART  SET,  1,135  Broadway,  New  York         3 

^W  VwVwVVwwVwVvwwVwwVwVvwwVVVvwwVwwVwVvwwVwwVwwVwwVwwVwwVwwVwwVwwVwwVwwVwwVw  ^w 


abtel  ^bery  page  of  it,  six  months  after  its  date  as  at  any  time, 
satire,  ^it  ami  sketch. 


It  is  fiction,  *berse. 


Pf  oL  Elisha  Gray 

His  "NATURE'S  MIRACLES"  is  science  in  its 
most  fascinating  guise.  ^ 

"  An  undisputed  authority." — Springfield  Union. 
*'  This  is  the  spirit  that  warms  cold  facts  into  prophecy  and 
poem." — Chicago  Post. 

"  We  do  not  recall  any  purely  noi>ular  work  on  science  more 
attracdve  to  the  busy  man  or  to  tne  inquiring  boy.'^ — Outlook, 
ai3  Pages.    Decorated  Cloth.    60  Cents  net. 

Mrs^  £♦  Frances  Soule 

offers  a  boon  to  every  weary  mother  in  *'  SUNDAY 
AFTERNOONS  FOR  THE  CHILDREN  " 
**Mo«t  delightful." — Detroit  News  Tribune. 
**It  is  wise  and  original  and  ingenious  and  practical." — 
Edward  Everett  Hale. 

**  The  collection  of  poems  for  children  at  the  end  is  alone 
worth  three  times  the  cost  of  the  whole." — Rev.  A .  H.  Brad- 
ford, D.D. 

z6a  Pages.    Corded  Cloth.    75  Cents. 


Nuggets 


From  MASTER  MINDS 


Don't  Worry 

Philosophic 

Patriotic 

Historical 

Educational 


"  Full  of  pith  and  timeliness."— 0«t//iw*. 
"  The  most  prcciotis  matter." — Boston  Courier. 
**  Flashes  ot   lightning  that  play  from  famous  brains." — 
Boston  Times. 

**  Nothing  could  be  happier  in  conception  or  more  simply 
artistic  in  execution." — Philadelphia  Call. 

FIVE  DAINTY  VOLUMES,  GILT  TOP,  with 
Portraits.    45  Cents  each. 


FORDS,  HOWARD  &  HULBERT,  New  York 


Wedding  Invitations 

FOR 

Spring  Weddings  « 

Engraved  in  the  latest  style,  on  the  finest 
paper.  Plate  and  first  loo  invitations,  com- 
plete, with  envelopes,  $11.50. 

Each  additional  100  sets,  complete,  $3.75. 

Samples  upon  request. 


STATtONBRY  DBPARTMBPfT 

Dodd,  Head  Sl  Gompany 

Fifth  Avenue  and  35th  Street 
NEW  YORK 
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A  NEW  EDITION  WITH  COLORED  PLATES 

HOW  TO  KNOW  THE  WILD  FLOWERS 

A  Guide  to  the  Names^  Hatints  and  Ha(>its  of  our  Gmimon  Wild  Flowers 
By  MRS.  VnXIAM  STARR  DANA 

With  48  full-page  colored  plates  by  Elsie  Shaw  and  1 10  illustrations  by  Marion  Satterlee.     60th 
Thousand.     Revised  and  enlarged.     Crown  8vo.     In  'Press. 
"Every  flower-lover  who  has  spent  weary  hours  nuiczling  over  a  botanical  key  in  the  effort  to  name 
unknown  plants,  will  welcome  this  satisfactory  book,  which  stands  ready  to  lead  him  to  the  desired 
knowledge  by  a  royal  road." — The  V^ation. 

HOW  TO  KNOW  THE  FERNS 

A  Gfilde  to  tlie  Names^  Haunts  and  Habits  of  our  Native  Ferns 
By  FRANCES  THEODORA  PARSONS 

With  144  full-page  illustrations  and  6  full-page  illustrations  from  photographs.  Crown  8vo,  $1 .50  net. 
**  Of  the  ferns,  as  of  the  flowers,  she  writes  as  one  who  not  only  knows  but  loves  them.  The  charm 
of  her  fern  book  is  as  irresistible  and  pervading  as  is  the  charm  of  nature  itself.  This  gifted  and  enthu- 
siastic naturalist  knows  the  ferns  literally  Mike  a  book,*  and  her  book  makes  the  first  lesson  of  the 
novice  in  the  lore  of  fern-life  an  easy  and  a  delightful  task." — New  York  Mail  and  Express, 

By  the  same  Author :     AcCOrdwg  tO   SeaSOfl 

TallcB  about  the  Flowets  in  the  Order  of  tbeif  Appearance  in  tiie  Woods  and  Fields.  "  Mrs.  Dana 
writes  always  of  the  flowers  as  one  who  sincerely  loves  them.  The  happy  phrases  that  escape 
her  are  those  which  love  alone  could  have  inspired.  The  charm  of  this  booK  is  pervading  and 
enduring,  as  is  the  charm  of  nature." — Uevo  York  Times.     i6mo,  75  cents. 


CHARLES   SCRIBNER'S   SONS,       Publishers,       NEW  YORK 


IDenrig  IDolt  8.  Co., 


29  Tiaiest  23&  Street, 
Hew  32otft* 


HAVE   JUST    PUBLISHED 


A  New  Story  iy  the  axdhor  of  **Her  Ladyships s  Elephant/'^ 

Wells'  ni5  Lord5bl|)'5  Leo|)ard 

12MO,   $1.60 

A  wild  Anglo-American  extravaganza.  The  hero,  a  lively  English  nov- 
elist, visiting  New  York,  is  suspected  of  being  in  league  with  the  Spanish, 
and  escapes  from  the  city  with  an  anarchist  and  other  strange  companions, 
including  the  **  Leopard."  The  startling  adventures  that  follow  carry  them 
into  Canada  and  England,  where  the  end  is  finally  reached  at  **  His  Lord- 
ship's" palace.  This  story  is  even  more  full  of  comic  episode  than  Her 
I^adyship^s  Elephant  ($1.25),  now  in  its  tenth  impression,  referring  to  which 
The  Nation  said  of  Mr.  Wells :  "  He  is  probably  funny  because  he  cannot 
help  it."  


From  Cover  of  "His 
Lordship^s  Leopard." 


The  Memoirs  of  the  Baroness  De  Courtot 

Lady-in-waittng  to  the  Princess  de  Lamballe.    Edited  by 

MOSITX  VON  Kaisbnbkrg.  8vo,  ^.co. 
N,  V,  Trihttte.'  *^  One  of  the  strangest  and  most  amusing 
books  ever  produced  in  the  department  of  revolutionary  litera- 
ture. . .  .The  scene  in  which  the  Baroness  achieves  success  (in 
getting  back  her  property)  is  one  of  the  most  engaging  ever 
encountered  in  history  or  romance. . .  .The  Baroness  is  cnarm- 
io|;^  and  die  has  mucn  to  say  about  many  interesting  persou- 
ahties  and  events." 

Godfrey's  The  Harp  of  Life 

By  the  author  of  Poor  Human  Nature,    xamo,  $1.50. 

This  novel  might  fitly  be  called  a  drama^  of  temperament, 
for  seldom  has  the  sensitive,  high-strung  roirit  of  a  musician 
been  more  movingly  described  than  by  Miss  Godfrey  in  her 
portrayal  of  the  first  violin  of  the  Pinecliff  (England)  orchestra. 

Tkt  Bookman  said  oiPoor  Human  Naturt :  *'  It  is  well 
written,  it  is  nobly  felt,  it  is  altogether  an  admirable  work." 


Dudene/s  Folly  Comer     xamo,  |.. 25. 

New  \  'ork  Tribune  :  *' A  new  writer  of  genuine  ability .... 
Pamela  Crisp  is  a  woman  whose  adventures  can  be  followed 
with  really  sympathetic  interest.  They  are  odd  enough,  those 
adventures,  raneing  through  the  most  vividly  contrasted  scenes 
. . .  .The  author  nolds  the  attention  because  she  has  something 
to  say  about  human  nature,  has  hit  upon  agood  plot  and  inter- 
estiiig  characters  for  her  purpose,  and  has  achieved  a  clear, 
attractive  style." 

Barrow's  The  Fortune  of  War 

A  novel  of  the  Revolution.     X2mo,  $1.35. 

The  scene  is  laid  mainly  in  New  York  City. 

A''.  Y.  Times  Saturday  Review  :  "  The  story  is  a  good  one, 
historical  data  accurate,  and  the  ways  and  manners  of  the 
period  cleverly  presented." 

The  Outlook  :  "  M  iss  E  lizabeth  Barrow  has  done  her  work, 
not  only  well,  but  delightfully  well." 
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[ESSRS.  DODD,  MEAD  &  CO, 
desire  to  impress  on  their  general 
patrons  a  knowledge  of  the  complete 
Stationery  Department  which  has 
been  added  to  their  establishment 
and  developed  within  the  past  few  years,  T  heir 
facilities  for  producing  the  highest  grade  of  work  are 
excellent,  and  every  order  is  subject  to  the  most 
intelligent  supervision  and  scrutiny  before  delivery. 

Wedding  Stationery,  Visit!  ng-Cards,  Mono- 
grams, Address- Dies,  Book- Plates,  Crests  and 
Devices,  Coats-of-Arms,  all  kinds  of  Heraldic 
Die-Sinking,  Embossing,  Steel  and  Copper-Plate 
Engraving,  Printing,  Stamping  and  Illuminating, 
are  well  and  promptly  executed. 

Their  stock  is  large  and  varied  in  all  the  stand- 
ard and  fancy  styles  of  Correspondence  Stationery, 
Fountain  Pens,  Leather  Goods  and  Special  Features 
necessary  to  a  well  equipped  Stationery  Department, 

Through  their  Foreign  Connections  they  receive 
desirable  specialties  from  the  European  market- 

They  particularly  invite  orders  by  mail,  and 
will  give  them  all  the  attention  which  a  personal 
interview  could  secure, 

Messrs,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co,  believe  that  this 
opportunity  will  be  appreciated  by  out-of-town 
users  of  high  grade  stationery. 

5TH  AVENUE  AND  THIRTY-FIFTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 
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Pocket  5ize 

Standard 
Novels 


The  thinnest  printing  paper  in  the  world 

is  used  in  making  the 

NEW  CENTURY  LIBRARY. 

Dickens'  "^ 
Tliackeray's  Works 

are  now  being  issued  simultaneously ;  one  volume  per  month.  Each  novel  will  be  complete, 
unabridged,  in  a  single  volume,  size  only  6J^  x  4)^  inches  and  no  thicker  than  a  monthly 
magazine.  They  are  equally  suitable  for  the  pocket,  library  or  satchel. 
The  type  is  standard  library  size,  slightly  larger  than  that  you  are 
now  reading,  clear  and  easy  to  read,  and  although  the  paper  is  so  tliin 
it  is  remarkably  opaque.  They  are  neatly  bound  In  cloth,  $1,00 
per  volume  ;  leather  limp,  $1.25,  and  leather  boards,  $1.50.  *'A  real 
delight  to  lovers  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray." 

Tk*  Churchman  say«  of  the  first  volume  (Pickwick  Papers):    "It  is  really  a 
Sem  of  a  book  **  and  '^one  of  the  most  remarkable  feats  oi  modem  bookmaking." 

Already  pnblished :  Dickens—*'*^  The  Pickwick  Papers,"  '*  Nicholas  Nickleby," 
"Oliver  Twist,"  "Sketches  by  Boz,"  "Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  and  "Martin 
Chuxzlewit."  Thackeray— '^"'Vsuxxty  Fair,"  "The  Newcomes,"  "Pendennis," 
"  Henry  Esmond."     For  sale  by  all  booksellers. 

Sitj*t/ir  />j»fSf  and  ^*-nsfe^ius  maiird  TREM  on  rtquesi, 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS,  Publishers,  3X  East  18th  Street,  New  York. 


W.   M.  THACKERAY, 


"fU^  PVBUSHED 

A  Guide  to  the  Trees 

By  ALICE   LOUNSBERRY 

mustr^^\^  MRS.  ELUSVPWAN 

64  beautiful  colored  plates,  roo  fuli-paE^e  black-and-white  plates,  64  engravinga  of 
entire  trees,  and  55  diagrams,  etc.  The  Only  Popular  Work  with  Colored  Plates  of  Trcci. 
Contains  descriptions  of  neartr  2oq  trees  and  a  number  of  shrubs. 

A  Handy  companiun  in  the  WDod^,  licldt,  and  roads. 

Arranged  according  to  the  kind  o£  soil  in  which  trees  grow — the  most  natural 
clasisification.  Family,  shape,  bei|a:ht,  ran^e,  and  time  of  bloom  are  all  given  in  each 
ca^e.  Indexed  of  ill ustrationSf  entire  trees r  common  names,  scientiiic  names,  tech- 
nical terms,  and  a  miscellaneous  index  aid  in  making  identification  easy. 

^A  jitcjci'boKk  for  the  instruction  of  beginners  {adults  or  children),  the  book  is  unexcelled,  and  tion* 
botanisi]  wUt  cnjny  it  as  miTch  ju  b^JianiBLji. 

Mrs,  Rowan's  drawings  are  from  the  trees  and  plants  in  or  near  their  homes,  and 
while  artistic  and  beautiful,  are  technically  correct.  Dr.  Nathaniel  L.  Britton, 
Director-in-chief  of  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  has  written  an  Introduction, 

Jlx«»  0^x7  K  ineh^.    Cloth,  %2.Sf^  net.    Field  Edition,  full  leather,  gilt  edges,  $3.50  net. 

This  \\  a  compaiaon  vfjliim?  lii  '*A  fJutde  iii  the  Wild  Flowers,"  by  che  same  author  and  the  tanic  aniii, 
t  in  similar  binding^  jll  ihc  h^mr  j>ric^t. 


For  sjIc  by  nU  bookstfUrs,  or  seni  postpjdd.    Send  for  'DescripH'oe  Ctrcatars* 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company 
't"t"l"t"t'i"$*'l"l'i"f"l"t"l'i"t"f"l"t"l"l' 
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Rfissian  Bloftte 


Made  of  lljcht  blue  senre,  with  sailor 
collar -white  shield,  hand  embroideivd 
with  light  blue  and  white,  and  lapels 
covered  with  rows  of  white  silk  soutache 
braid.  To  )»e  worn  vrith  white  Icid  or  black 
patent  leather  belt.    Sizes  8  to  8  years. 


$8.50. 


This  handsome  little  suit  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  good  results  obtained 
from  the  work  of  specialists.  Tailors 
who  make  boys*  clothing  only  are  more 
likely  to  make  it  right.  This  principle 
applies  to  every  department  of  the  Children's  Store. 

Catalogue  with 

Over  1,000  Illustrations 

of  everything  for  boys,   girls  and  babies,  from  hats  to 
shoes,  sent  for  4c.  postage. 

60-62  West  23d  Street,  New  York 


RUBAIYAT.  Limited  edition  of  fifty  copies  printed  on  genu- 
ine parchment,  every  page  of  each  copy  illuminated  by  hand,  in 
gold  and  colors,  bound  in  vellum,  with  metal  clasps  set  with 
semi-precious  stones,  $100.00. 

ST.  MATTHEW.  Quarto  edition  on  hand-made  paper,  in  red 
and  black,  bound  in  vellum,  with  metal  clasps,  $15.00.  Fifteen 
copies  with  division  initials  illuminated  in  gold  and  colors, 
special  vellum  binding,  with  silver  clasps,  $50.00. 

HAflLET.  Limited  quarto  edition  in  heavy  antique  type  in 
red  and  black,  on  special  hand-made  paper,  bound  in  full  leather, 
tooled,  with  gilt  top,  $10.00.  Fifteen  copies  on  Japanese  vellum 
with  rictily  illuminated  large  initials  in  gold  and  colors,  bound  in 
full  Turkey  morocco,  with  gilt  tooling  and  gilt  three  sides,  $35.00. 

nODEIW  ART,  a  quarterly  magazine.  Edition  dt  Luxe  of  400 
numbered  and  signed  sets,  printed  on  imported  hand-made  paper 
in  two  colors,  with  extra  proofs  of  all  illustrations  on  Ja[>an  [>aper. 
Each  number  will  appear  in  a  handsome,  permanent  binding, 
$25.00  a  year.  The  first  twelve  sets  will  be  decorated  by  hand, 
with  illustrations  in  gold  and  colors,  and  special  proofs  of  all 
illustrations  will  be  pulled  on  India  paper  and  signed  by  the 
artists.  Each  number  will  be  bound  in  leather,  with  gilt  top, 
$100.00  a  year.    Regular  edition,  $3.00  a  year. 

ARTS  AND  CRAFTS,  a  monthly  illustrated  art-newspaper 
devoted  to  the  applied  arts.  Subscribers  to  the  Edition  de  Luxe 
of  Modern  Art  will  receive  free  of  charge  a  special  edition  of  this 
monthly  sheet  printed  on  plate  paper.  Regular  edition,  $1.00 
a  year. 

J.  M.   BOWLES,   Publisher, 

a34  Congress  Street,  BOSTON,  flASS. 
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HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

The  most  efficient  remedy 
known  for  the  relief  of  languor 
L\nd  exhaustion,  so  common  in 
the  spring  and  summer  months. 

Taken  after  exhaustive  ill- 
ness it  acts  as  a  wholesome 
tonic,  giving  renewed  strength 
and  vigor  to  the  entire  system. 

Taken  before  retiring,  quiets  the  nen^ 
and  induces  refreshing  sleep. 


SOLO  BY  DRUGQISTS 

Cenuine  hean  itaine  HobsPoko's  on  the  wrapper. 


THIS    IS    ONE    OF   OUR    LATEST 

It  is  one  of  60  styles  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed in  our  catalogue  "  B,"  for  1900,  of 

RoIIinc(  and  Carryinc(  Chairs 

The  cas«  of  invalidism  doesn't  exist  for 
which  we  cannot  furnish  a  suitable  chair. 

\Ve  also  make  the  best  types  as  well  as  the  larg^i 
variety  to  be  found  of 

Reclining:  Chairs  and  Adjustable  Coaches 
for  Sick  Folks, Well  Folks,  and  Lazj  Folks 

all  of  which  are  illiistrated  and  described  in  our  cata- 
logue **C."     In  writing  for  information,  particularize. 

GEO.  F.  SARGENT  COMPANY 

a89a  Fourth  Ave.,  next  13d  St.,  New  York 
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CHPoONICLL  AND  COMMLNT 


With  the  next  issue  of  The  Bookman 
we  shall  begin  the  publication  of  a  series 
of  illustrated  articles  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  the  foreign  stage  in  New  York. 
There  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
the  newspapers  short  descriptions  of  cer- 
tain phases  of  the  East  Side  stage,  but  to 
the  best  of  our  knowledge,  this  is  the  first 
attempt  to  treat  the  subject  in  anything 
Hke  a  complete  and  adequate  manner. 
The  first  paper,  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Nor- 
man Hapgood,  will  treat  of  the  German 
theatre.  This  will  be  followed  by  arti- 
cles on  the  Yiddish  theatre  and  the  Italian 
theatre,  the  series  to  be  concluded  in  the 
September  number  with  a  paper  on  the 
Chinese  theatre,  by  Mr.  Edward  W. 
Townsend. 

t^ 

In  a  recent  number  we  had  occasion  to 
say  something  concerning  Mr.  F.  Hop- 
kinson  Smith's  collection  of  short  stories 
and  sketches,  published  under  the  title  of 
The  Other  Fellozv,  In  conclusion  we  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  the  book  was  as 
distinctively  the  work  of  Mr.  Smith,  Lec- 
turer, as  Tom  Grogan  was  of  Mr.  Smith, 
Contractor;  Caleb  West  of  Mr.  Smith, 
Lighthouse  Builder,  and  A  Day  at 
Laguerre's  of  Mr.  Smith,  Horrible 
Painter.  Now  all  this  seemed  to  us  to  be 
quite  innocent,  yet  the  number  had  been 
out  but  very  few  days  before  the  mail 
began  bringing  us  sorrowfully  indignant 
communications  from  Mr.  Smith's  ad- 
mirers. These  letters  were  in  tone,  as  a 
rule,  measured  and  urbane;  yet  we 
fancied  that  we  detected  a  disposition  to 


bring  down  the  bludgeon  upon  our  un- 
offending pate.  Our  correspondents, 
one  and  all,  insisted,  with  a  gravity  and 
sincerity  that  left  us  deeply  touched,  that 
we  had  been  guilty  of  injustice  and  un- 
kindness  in  applying  to  an  artist  of  Mr. 
Smith's  standing  so  scathing  a  term  as 
"Horrible  Painter." 
>t 
Now  the  point  of  the  story  ends  with 
the  above  paragraph.  However,  under 
the  circumstances,  we  think  it  best  to  go 
a  little  farther,  and  say  that  the  objec- 
tionable words  were  in  no  way  meant  as 
a  criticism  of  Mr.  Smith's  work  with  the 
brush  or  pencil,  but  were  used  simply  be- 
cause the  term  "Horrible  Painter"  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  initial  story  of 
A  Day  at  Laguerre's,  where  it  is  applied 
to  the  artist  by  the  genial  Madame 
Laguerre  in  remonstrance  at  the  enor- 
mity of  his  appetite  and  not  at  his 
graphic  shortcomings.  We  really  hope 
that  we  make  this  quite  clear. 

We  have  been  receiving  of  late  a  num- 
ber of  letters  asking  for  information 
about  the  career  and  personality  of  Mr. 
John  Uri  Lloyd,  whose  Stringtozvn  on 
the  Pike  is  now  running  serially  in  this 
magazine.  Mr.  Lloyd  was  bom  in  West 
Bloomfield,  New  York,  April  19,  1849. 
When  he  was  very  young  his  family  went 
to  live  in  Kentucky,  where  the  future 
chemist  and  author  received  his  early 
education  at  private  schools  in  Burling- 
ton, Petersburg  and  Florence.  At  a  very 
early  age  he  developed  a  preference  for 
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the  study  of  nature,  and  thus  became  in- 
terested in  chemistry,  which  same  trait 
led  his  younger  brother,  Curtis  Gates 
Lloyd,  into  the  realms  of  botany.  By 
dint  of  hard  work  and  close  observation 
he  made  rapid  advances  in  chemistry  and 
pharmacy,  and  in  the  year  1871,  when 
he  was  but  twenty-two  years  of  age,  he 
became  manager  of  the  laboratory  of 
H.  M.  Merrell  and  Company,  of  Cincin- 
nati. In  1877  Mr.  Lloyd  was  received  as  a 
partner  into  this  firm.  He  became  pro- 
fessor of  pharmacy  in  the  Cincinnati  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy,  resigning  the  chair  in 
1&7,  in  which  year  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association.  He  is  now  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  at  the  Eclectical  Medical  In- 
stitution of  Cincinnati.  Some  idea  of 
Mr.  Lloyd's  position  in  American  chem- 
istry may  be  conveyed  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  he  is  one  of  the  five 
Americans  who  were  included  in  Raber's 
Biography  of  the  Eminent  Pharmacists 
of  the  World,  published  in  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland. 

The  list  of  Mr.  Lloyd's  scientific  books 
includes    Chemistry    of    Medicines,    A 


Study  in  Pharmacy,  and  Drugs  and 
Medicines  of  North  America.  He  was  the 
collaborator  of  Dr.  John  King  in  the  com- 
pilation of  King's  American  Dispensa- 
tory, and  has  been  a  frequent  contributor 
to  pharmaceutical  and  chemical  journals. 
His  Etidorhpa,  The  End  of  Earth  created 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  among  people 
interested  in  speculative  fiction.  His  lit- 
erary work  in  scientific  lines  is  largely 
the  record  of  his  own  original  chemical 
and  pharmaceutical  laboratory  experi- 
ments; his  work  in  fiction  (so  called)  the 
recording  of  speculative,  metaphysical 
thought  and  the  study  of  Kentucky  folk- 
lore and  character  sketches.  While  en- 
tirely free  from  superstition  himself,  he 
keenly  enjoys  studying  the  superstitions, 
the  sign-lore  and  the  emotional  phases  of 
the  people  he  meets  and  in  worlang  them 
into  stories.  Mr.  Lloyd  has  been  twice 
married,  and  at  present,  with  the  second 
Mrs.  Lloyd  and  their  three  children, 
lives  in  Norwood,  a  suburb  of  Cincinnati. 
We  present  herewith  an  hitherto  unpub- 
lished photograph  of  the  author  of 
Stringtown  on  the  Pike, 

A  correspondent  in  Syracuse,  New 
York,  who  takes  exception  to  a  sentence 
in  an  article  that  we  recently  published 
concerning  the  wane  of  the  dime  novel, 
gives  us  some  very  interesting  informa- 
tion about  early  American  "polite  letter- 
writers."  He  speaks  of  having  in  his 
possession  a  book  entitled  The  Art  of 
Epistolary  Composition,  by  Captain  Al- 
den  Partridge,  superintendent  of  the 
A.  L.  S.  and  M.  Academy  at  Middletown, 
Connecticut,  and  published  in  1826  by  E. 
and  H.  Qark,  of  that  city.  The  letters 
stand  for  "American,  Literary,  Scientific 
and  Military."  Models  are  given  of 
various  styles  of  epistolary  composition: 
"Of  epistolary  decorum,"  "letters  for 
commercial  correspondence  and  letters  of 
business,"  "letters  of  thank,  of  reproof, 
excuse,  farewell,  congratulation,  condo- 
lence" ;  the  book  opening  with  thirty  rules 
to  be  observed  by  letter-writers. 
i( 

A  very  typical  model  is  that  for  a  letter 
supposed  to  be  addressed  to  "a  lady  in 
whose  society  the  writer  has  passed  a 
summer."     It  runs  as  follows : 

My  days  have  ceased  to  be  pleasant,  madam, 
since  I  have  ceased  to  enjoy  the  continual  de- 
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lights  of  your  society.  Where  shall  I  seek  for 
the  charm  which  your  amiable  disposition 
diffuses  around  you,  the  cool  shade  under 
which  you  discoursed  so  agreeably  on  the  en- 
joyments of  a  peaceful  life  and  the  advantages 
of  solitude,  those  charming  conversations  in 
which  you  astonished  me  by  the  brilliancy  of 
your  wit,  and  displayed  all  the  benevolence 
of  your  heart  in  the  beauty  of  your  maxims? 
Your  absence  occasions  a  vacancy  which  I  am 
unable  to  supply.  I  was  indeed  gloomy  on 
leaving  it,  but  I  console  myself  with  the  thought 
that  you  will  sometimes  deign  to  remember 
mc;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  your  joy  may  be 
equal  to  the  regrets  which  I  feel  on  account  of 
your  absence.  I  am,  etc. 
•ft 
We  reproduce  herewith  a  recent  photo- 
graph of  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  whose  Three 
Men  on  IV heels  has  just  been  published 
by  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
Mr.  Jerome  had  an  exceedingly  eventful 
life  before  he  finally  decided  upon  taking 
up  literature  as  a  profession.  He  was  in 
turn  clerk,  schoolmaster,  actor  and  news- 
paper writer.  His  first  book,  On  the 
Stage  and  Off,  was  published  in  1888. 
The  following  year  Three  Men  in  a  Boat 
and  The  Idle  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellozv 
were  given  to  the  reading  public.  Mr. 
Jerome's  latest  book  deals  with  the  ca- 
reers of  the  three  Londoners  whose  ad- 
ventures and  misadventures  on  the  Upper 
Thames  provoked  so  much  hearty  laugh- 
ter. The  scene  of  their  more  recent  ex- 
ploits is  the  Black  Forest. 

There  is  considerable  mystery  con- 
cerning Mr.  Kipling's  new  story,  which 
will  begin  running  serially  in  this  country 
in  the  autumn.  The  first  draft  was  given 
to  the  printers  in  England  before  Mr. 
Kipling's  departure  for  South  Africa.  In 
its  original  form  it  made  about  one  hun- 
dred thousand  words.  The  proofs  have 
been  forwarded  to  Mr.  Kipling  at  the 
scene  of  the  war,  and  the  author  has  been 
obliged  to  make  his  corrections  and  alter- 
ations under  trying  and  picturesque  cir- 
cumstances. However,  we  hardly  think 
that  this  is  a  drawback.  We  have  been 
taught  to  expect  more  of  Mr.  Kipling 
blackening  sheets  of  paper,  by  dim  light, 
in  out-of-the-way  places,  than  of  Mr.  Kip- 
ling doing  his  work  under  the  most  fa- 
vourable conditions  in  Brattleboro  or 
Rottingdean.     The  American  publishers 


JEROME    K.    JEROME. 

of  the  story  expect  to  have  all  the  "copy" 
by  July  I.  Mr.  Kipling  is  very  reticent 
about  the  title  and  the  subject.  An  Eng- 
lish literary  weekly  recently  said  that  the 
scene  is  laid  in  Upper  Burmah.  It  is  also 
hinted  that  Mr.  Kipling  has  gone  back 
to  the  field  of  his  early  triumphs,  and  that 
Mulvaney,  Otheris  and  Lleroyd  are  to  be 
introduced  under  new  circumstances  and 
in  a  new  environment.  The  very  start- 
ling guess  was  recently  hazarded  that  the 
story  would  bring  the  "Soldiers  Three" 
into  the  war  of  the  Transvaal. 


Mr.  Kipling,  who  has  temporarily  gone 
back  to  journalism,  and  is  hard  at  work 
at  Bloemfontein  assisting  to  edit  The 
Friend,  contributes  four  lines  on  the 
death  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Steevens  to  the  issue 
for  March  24,  running: 

G.  W.  Steevens. 
Through  war  and  pestilence,  red  siege  and  fire. 

Silent  and  self-contained  he  drew  his  breath; 
Brave,  not  for  show  of  courage — his  desire 

Truth,  as  he  saw  it,  even  to  the  death. 

We  present  herewith  a  portrait  of 
Miss  Mary  Devereux,  whose  historical  ro- 
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niance,  From  Kingdom  to  Colony,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  recent  pub- 
lications of  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and 
Company. 

A  volume  of  short  stories  which  should 
attract  considerable  well-deserved  atten- 
tion is  The  Son  of  the  Wolf,  by  Jack 
London,  which  was  published  about  the 
middle  of  April  by  Messrs.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  and  Company.  The  nine  tales 
which  make  up  the  book  are  all  striking 
as  examples  of  word-painting.  Mr.  Mor- 
gan Robertson,  the  writer  of  sea  stories, 
speaking  of  Jack  London  recently,  com- 
pared him  to  Kipling.  Now  so  many 
men  have  of  late  years  been  compared  to 
Kipling  or  have  been  said  to  have  his 
style,  that  the  author  of  The  Man  Who 
Would  be  King  as  a  criterion  is  becoming 


just  a  little  monotonous.  In  this  in- 
stance, however,  the  comparison,  for  a 
wonder,  seems  to  be  very  fitting.  The 
stories  of  The  Son  of  the  Wolf  were  un- 
questionably written  under  the  Kipling 
influence,  but  this  influence  has  acted  as  a 
spur,  and  not,  as  is  usually  the  case,  led 
to  mere  servile  imitation.  Ver>^  few 
readers  who  take  up  this  book  will  lay  it 
down  without  feeling  more  keenly  than 
ever  before  all  the  ghastly  horror  and 
loneliness  of  life  in  the  frigid  zone.  The 
author,  despite  his  extreme  youth,  has 
had  a  very  varied  career.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  went  to  sea  as  a  foremast 
hand.  Since  then  he  has  hunted  seals  in 
Behring  Sea,  shipped  from  port  to  port. 
and  lived  the  actual  life  of  the  tramp.  In 
1897  he  left  the  State  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  was  studying,  and  joined 
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the  rush  to  the  Klondike,  being  one  of 
the  few  that  crossed  Chilicoot  Pass  that 
winter.  He  is  at  present  Hving  quietly 
at  his  home  in  Oakland,  California. 

The  honours  of  song,  Dr.  W.  Robertson 
Nicoll  very  pertinently  remarks,  like  the 
honours  of  war,  are  to-day  with  Ireland. 
The  best  of  England's  younger  poets, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  is  Irish  of  the  Irish. 
There  is  a  very  brilliant  galaxy  of  Irish 
women  who  are  now  writing  verse — Miss 
Katharine  Tynan,  Miss  Jane  Barlow, 
Mrs.  Dora  Sigerson  Shorter,  and  two  re- 
cent additions,  Miss  Nora  Hopper  and 


Miss  Moira  O'Neill.  While  it  would  be 
invidious  and  indeed  impossible  to  award 
the  palm  among  these  writers,  one  has  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  best  work 
has  been  done  by  the  religious,  writing  of 
religion.  Some  of  Miss  Tynan's  re- 
ligious poetry  is  exceedingly  rich  in 
colour  and  fragrance.  Miss  Hopper  is 
always  pleasing,  but  her  devotional  tone 
lacks  depth.  Mrs.  Shorter  is  perhaps  the 
most  thoughtful  among  them  all,  but  her 
poetry  is  hardly  touched  by  religious  faith 
and  hope.  Miss  Barlow  here  and  there 
has  struck  a  note  of  tender,  passionate  in- 
tensity not  sounded  by  the  rest,  and  she 
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knows  how  to  express  religious  awe ;  but 
this  is  all  that  can  be  said. 


Miss  Moira  CNeill's  songs  of  the 
Glens  of  Antrim,  which  is  published  in 
this  country  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
in  a  measure  fulfils  the  promise  she 
showed  when  she  began  to  write  in 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  Her  poetry  is, 
before  everything  else,  musical,  lilting, 
often  gay,  arch  and  wayward,  hopeful 
even  when  it  touches  the  darker  things  of 
life.  The  best  bit  of  verse  in  the  book 
perhaps  is  "Denny's  Daughter,"  which 
we  venture  to  quote  in  full: 

Denny's  daughter  stood  a  minute  in  the  field 

I  be  to  pass, 
All  as  quiet  as  her  shadow  lyin'  by  her  on  the 

grass ; 
In  her  hand  a  switch  o'  hazel  from  the  nut- 
tree's  crooked  root, 
Well   I  mind  the  crown  o'  clover  crumpled 
under  one  bare  foot. 
For  the  look  of  her. 
The  look  of  her 
Comes  back  on  me  to-day — 
Wi'  the  eyes  of  her, 
The  eyes  of  her 
That  took  me  on  the  way. 

Though  I  seen  poor  Denny's  daughter  white 
an'  stiflF  upon  her  bed. 

Yet  I  be  to  think  there's  sunlight  fallin'  some- 
where on  her  head; 

She'll  be  singin'  Ave  Mary  where  the  flowers 
never  wilt. 

She,  the  girl  my  own  hands  covered  wi'  the 
narrow  daisy-quilt.     .     .     . 
For  the  love  of  her, 
The  love  of  her 


That  would  not  be  my  wife. 

An'  the  loss  of  her, 

The  loss  of  her 

Has  left  me  lone  for  life. 
i( 
In  A  Book  of  Irish  Verse,  selected 
from  modem  writers,  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats 
has  much  to  say  concerning  the  Irish  lit- 
erary movement  which  just  now  is  of 
particular  interest.  He  shows  how  Eng- 
lish-speaking Ireland  found  poets  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  bardic  order  in  the 
wars  of  the  seventeenth  century.  But 
these  Irish  poets  were  of  very  little  use  to 
Erin.  Goldsmith  went  to  London ;  Swift 
was  an  Irishman  only  by  chance.  But 
all  this  is  quite  as  true  of  the  present  day. 
The  literary  Irishman  or  Irish  woman  of 
Connaught,  or  Ulster,  or  Munster  some- 
how seems  always  to  drift  to  London 
usually  by  way  of  Dublin,  and  the  large 
majority  of  the  writers  mentioned  above 
are  permanent  residents  of  the  English 
capital. 

The  present  month  marks  the  twen- 
tieth anniversary  of  The  Dial  which  was 
founded  in  1880  by  Francis  Fisher 
Browne,  whose  photograph  we  herewith 
present.     Mr.  Browne  was  bom  in  South 
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Halifax,  Vermont,  December  7,  1843. 
As  a  boy  he  learned  the  printer's  trade  in 
his  father's  newspaper  office  at  Chicopee, 
Massachusetts.  In  1862  he  left  school  to 
enlist  in  a  Massachusetts  regiment,  serv- 
ing for  one  year  in  North  Carolina  and 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  After  the 
regiment  was  discharged  he  went  to 
Rochester  and  began  the  study  of  law, 
entering  the  law  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  in  1866.  He  soon 
gave  up  the  idea  of  the  law  as  a  profes- 
sion, and  turned  to  journalism  and  liter- 
ary work.  From  1869  ^o  1874  he  was 
editor  of  the  Lakeside  Monthly,  then  he 
became  literary  editor  of  the  Alliance, 
Mr.  Browne  is  the  author  of  The  Every- 
day Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  a  small 
volume  of  poems.  Volunteer  Grain,  He 
has  edited  and  compiled  several  volumes 
of  standard  verse.  At  the  World's  Fair 
in  Chicago  he  was  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Congress  of  Authors. 

Henry  Esmond,  who  scored  so  distinct 
a  success  with  his  comedy,  When  We 
Were  Twenty-one,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  younger  play- 
wrights of  England  and  America.  As 
an  actor,  he  plays  mainly  character  parts, 
especially  old  men.  Mr.  Esmond  was 
bom  in  London,  where  he  lives,  about 
thirty  years  ago.  He  has  written  several 
plays  of  strong  intellectual  power,  among; 
them  Grier son's  Way;  but  these,  though 
popular  with  the  critics,  had  no  pro- 
nounced success  with  the  public.  On  the 
other  hand,  several  of  his  plays  of  lesser 
literary  worth  have  won  wide  approba- 
tion from  theatre-goers.  We  reproduce 
herewith  a  recent  portrait  of  Mr.  Es- 
mond. 

Mr.  Archibald  Forbes,  whose  recent 
death  has  excited  universal  regret,  rep- 
resented a  second  stage  in  the  evolution 
of  war  correspondence  as  a  profession. 
This  profession, as  such,  must  be  regarded 
as  the  creation  of  the  late  Dr.  W.  H.  Rus- 
sell, rather  unfavourably  known  to  Amer- 
icans as  "Bull  Run"  Russell,  who  in  his 
letters  from  the  Crimea  combined  the 
personal  observation  of  the  man  on  the 
spot  with  the  tendencies  of  the  critic  and 
the  style  of  the  man  of  letters.  His  nar- 
rative of  the  progress  of  the  war,  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  English  army,  and  of 


the  incompetence  and  mismanagement  of 
the  military  authorities  was  unlike  any- 
thing that  had  hitherto  been  written  and 
published  in  a  newspaper.  Mr.  Forbes 
carried  forward  the  work  in  so  effective 
and  vigorous  a  manner  as  to  make  Dr. 
Russell's  methods  seem  antiquated;  yet, 
after  all,  the  difference  between  the  two 
men's  work  was  a  difference  in  degree 
rather  than  in  kind,  just  as  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  correspondence  of  Mr. 
Forbes  himself  and  that  of  the  late  G.  W. 
Steevens. 

A  good  deal  of  the  advance  made  in 
war  correspondence  by  Archibald  Forbes 


HENRY   ESMOND. 

was  due  to  a  great  increase  in  newspaper 
enterprise,  which  now  puts  at  the  disposal 
of  its  representatives  every  possible  fa- 
cility. The  modern  war  correspondent 
need  not  spare  expense.  He  can  use  the 
telegraph  or  the  cable  as  freely  as  the 
old-time  correspondent  used  the  letter- 
post.  He  can,  like  Stanley,  organise  a 
small  army  of  retainers ;  he  can  employ 
special  couriers:  he  can  engage  special 
trains.  Every  appliance  of  modern  civ- 
ilisation is  at  his  disposal.  Moreover,  he 
has  received  a  sort  of  official  recogTiition 
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from  governments  and  commanders,  so 
that  when  he  attaches  himself  to  a  par- 
ticular army  he  is  treated  very  much  as 
though  he  were  one  of  the  general  staff, 
as  was  Mr.  Forbes  when  he  accompanied 
the  German  army  under  Moltke  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  War.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  must  expose  himself  to  danger 
and  to  hardship  as  freely  as  though  he 
were  not  a  non-combatant,  and  of  this 
sort  of  experience  the  life  of  Mr.  Forbes 
was  full ;  so  that  perhaps  a  good  part  of 
the  popular  recognition  he  won  was  due 
to  his  daring  rides,  his  share  in  hazard- 
ous enterprises  and  his  extraordinary 
feats  in  securing  the  very  latest  news 
without  regard  to  personal  risk  or  per- 
sonal comfort. 


ARCHIBALD   FORBES. 

As  a  writer  he  was  not  to  be  compared 
with  Mr.  Steevens,  who  was,  however, 
his  direct  successor.  Yet  perhaps,  in  the 
long  run,  what  he  wrote  will  be  no  less 
enduring ;  for  he  was  a  keen  observer,  an 
interesting  narrator  of  what  he  saw,  and, 
on  the  whole,  an  impartial  one,  so  far  as 
any  one  can  be  so.  We  think  that  in  his 
reminiscences  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  he  showed  something  of  the  Ger- 
man bias;  yet  this  was  only  natural  in 


one  who,  having  received  such  special 
courtesy  and  consideration  from  the  Ger- 
man commanders,  and  having  shared  the 
fortunes  of  the  German  army,  necessarily 
felt  a  sympathetic  interest  in  those  who 
were  his  comrades  for  the  time.  Indeed, 
the  only  cause  for  surprise  is  that  he  was 
not  even  more  anti-French  in  his  pub- 
lished opinions.  Like  Mr.  Steevens, 
Forbes  was  a  university  man,  and  he  had 
one  advantage  in  discharging  the  func- 
tions of  a  war  correspondent  which 
Steevens  did  not  possess,  in  having  for  a 
time  served  in  the  army,  so  that  his  views 
and  criticisms  possessed  a  certain  techni- 
cal value,  whereas  Steevens  wrote  quite 
frankly  from  the  standpoint  of  a  civil- 
ian. The  death  of  these  two  men  leaves 
the  profession  without  any  one  pre- 
eminently conspicuous  representative ; 
though  among  American  war  correspond- 
ents, Mr.  Julian  Ralph  takes  very  fair 
rank  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has  be- 
come so  rabidly  pro-British;  while 
among  English  correspondents  Mr.  Ben- 
nett Burleigh  has  won  considerable  dis- 
tinction in  the  past  few  years. 

A  very  different  type  of  man  from 
Archibald  Forbes  was  Dr.  St.  George 
Mivart,  whose  death  would  probably 
have  passed  unnoticed  by  the  majority  of 
educated  men  had  it  not  been  for  the  in- 
terest lately  excited  in  him  by  his  con- 
troversial correspondence  with  Cardinal 
Vaughan.  Dr.  Mivart  can  hardly  be 
rated  as  a  really  eminent  man  of  science, 
for  his  modified  evolutionary  theories 
were  acceptable  neither  to  Darwinians 
nor  to  the  opposing  school ;  so  that  as  an 
evolutionist  he  was  neither  fish,  flesh  nor 
fowl.  His  letters,  however,  to  Cardinal 
Vaughan  drew  forth  an  immense  amount 
of  discussion,  more  particularly  in  this 
country.  Their  theological  interest  to 
us,  at  least,  was  nil,  for  Mivart's  position 
was  one  that  seems  utterly  untenable, 
in  that  he  appeared  to  wish  to  remain 
within  the  Catholic  Church  while  refus- 
ing to  accept  its  discipline.  He  claimed, 
indeed,  the  privileges  of  a  spoiled  child, 
and  we  cannot  feel  any  sympathy  with 
him  whatsoever.  He  was  perfectly  free 
to  have  left  the  Church  if  he  found  its 
restrictions  galling,  and  he  was  equally 
free  to  have  remained  in  it  and  to  have 
submitted  his  individual  opinions  to  the 
ruling  of  those  who  officially  interpret  its 
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fundamental  dogmas.  But  what  he 
seemed  to  wish  was  to  remain  a  Catholic 
and  at  the  same  time  to  promulgate  views 
which  were  antagonistic  to  true  Catholi- 
cism. Furthermore,  when  he  found  that 
this  was  impossible,  instead  of  withdraw- 
ing from  the  Church  in  a  quiet,  self-re- 
specting way,  he  felt  bound  to  make  an 
absurd  fuss  about  the  matter  and  to  do 
a  little  public  posing  as  a  modem  Galileo. 

What  interests  us  in  the  correspond- 
ence with  Cardinal  Vaughan  is  the  perfect 
way  in  which  the  letters  of  each  of  the 
two  men  reflect  and  reveal  their  personal- 
ity. Those  of  the  Cardinal  are  so  genial, 
so  urbane,  so  courteous  in  word  and 
phrase,  and  so  full  of  personal  kindli- 
ness and  consideration  as  to  be  among 
the  most  charming  that  we  have  ever 
read.  On  the  other  hand,  Mivart's  re- 
plies were  bumptious,  pragmatical  and 
aggressive  to  the  verge  of  actual  discour- 
tesy, and  in  this  way  they  form  an  effec- 
tive contrast  and  a  foil  to  the  Cardinal's 
replies.  The  whole  correspondence  is 
worthy  to  be  preserved  and  read  as  illus- 
trating the  difference  in  tone  and  temper 
between  a  cultivated  and  polished  gentle- 
man and  a  pugnacious  pedant. 
H 

The  South  African  War  goes  on, 
though  its  progress  has  passed  the  stage 
at  which  American  interest  in  it  was  al- 
most as  acute  as  the  interest  felt  by  Eng- 
lishmen. With  fair-minded  persons  this 
interest  has  been  almost  equally  excited 
by  the  achievements  alike  of  Briton  and 
of  Boer.  The  dramatic  resistance  of 
Cronje,  while  with  his  four  thousand 
wearied  men  encircled  by  the  fire  of  a 
hundred  cannon  he  held  at  bay  for  seven 
long  days  and  nights  the  overwhelming 
force  that  hemmed  him  in,  was  as  stir- 
ring to  the  imagination  as  anything  re- 
corded in  the  annals  of  modem  warfare. 
On  the  other  hand,  although  we  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  cause  for  which  he 
fought,  the  successful  strategy  and  mag- 
nificent Han  of  Lord  Roberts  made  it  im- 
possible for  us  not  to  feel  an  instinctive 
thrill  of  racial  pride  at  what  recalled  so 
vividly  some  of  the  splendid  feats  of 
English  daring  and  efficiency  in  the 
past.  We  feel  less  confidence,  how- 
ever, in  talking  about  the  purely  military 
aspects  of  the  war,  because  of  a  number 


of  letters  that  we  have  received  pointing 
out  to  us  the  fact  that,  not  being  ourselves 
engaged  in  warfare  as  a  profession,  we 
have  no  right  to  express  any  opinion 
whatsoever  on  military  matters.  In  this 
respect  we  must  sorrowfully  admit  that 
we  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  General 
BuUer;  but  after  all,  it  doesn't  require  a 
very  enormous  amount  of  military  train- 
ing to  infer  that  when  an  English  gen- 
eral makes  a  movement  which  turns  out 
to  be  a  disastrous  strategic  error,  and 
when  a  second  English  general  makes 
precisely  the  same  move  under  similar 
conditions  and  with  similar  results,  and 
when  a  third  English  general  does  the 
same  thing  right  over  again — one  need 
not,  we  say,  be  either  a  Clausewitz  or  a 
Moltke  in  order  to  discover  that  some- 
thing is  lacking  in  somebody  sohiewhere. 


The  easy  sneer  at  a  civilian's  criticism 
of  strategic  blunders  made  by  military 
men  finds  little  to  justify  it  in  the  very 
interesting  way  in  which  an  English 
civilian,  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson,  has 
during  the  last  three  months  leaped  to 
the  position  of  being  the  best  known,  the 
most  acute,  and  the  most  illuminating 
commentator  upon  the  English  campaign 
in  South  Africa.  When  the  war  broke 
out,  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  the  dramatic 
critic  of  the  London  Morning  Post, 
Being,  however,  a  careful  student  of 
military  science,  he  was  allowed  by  his 
editors  to  write  each  day  a  commentary 
on  the  development  of  the  war.  Before 
long  his  comments  were  recognised  as  so- 
informing,  his  criticism  as  so  pertinent, 
and  his  prophecies  as  so  near  to  actual 
certainty,  that  soon  all  England  began  to 
turn  instinctively  to  his  pronouncements 
every  morning  as  the  only  source  of  infor- 
mation that  could  be  relied  upon  to  give 
any  knowledge  of  the  situation  as  it  really 
was.  Mr.  Wilkinson's  resume  pretty 
nearly  always  contradicted  the  official 
bulletins  of  the  War  Office,  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  it  turned  out  that  he  was 
right  and  that  the  War  Office  was  wrong. 
And  this  is  why,  after  a  little  while,  the 
London  correspondents  of  foreign  news- 
papers cabled  all  over  the  world  each  day 
the  comments  and  the  deductions  of  this 
truly  remarkable  man,  whose  name  has 
become  inseparably  associated  with  the 
history  of  the  war  itself.  We  under- 
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stand  that  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  embodied 
some  of  his  most  important  conclusions 
with  regard  to  modem  warfare  in  a  book 
which  is  to  be  published  before  long 
under  the  title  IVar  and  Policy.  In  this 
country  the  book  will  bear  the  imprint  of 
Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

If  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  achieved  a  repu- 
tation, another  student  of  the  military 
art  has  practically  lost  one.  This  is 
Herr  Bloch,  the  very  able  Russian  whose 
book  on  the  future  of  modem  warfare 
was  published  in  1899;  Herr  Bloch  had 
devoted  a  great  many  years  not  only  to 
the  study  of  the  best  military  authorities 
upon  all  the  details  of  military  science, 
including  strategy,  tactics,  gunnery  and 
fortification,  but  also  to  an  investigation 
of  problems  connected  with  transporta- 
tion, supplies,  and  in  general  the  eco- 
nomic phases  of  modem  war.  The  re- 
sult of  all  this  study  was  a  book  crammed 
full  of  the  most  interesting  facts  and 
also  of  the  most  interesting  opinions. 
The  facts  were  all  right,  and  they  give  to 
the  book  a  definite  value  which  it  will  con- 
tinue to  possess  for  many  years.  But  the 
opinions — that  is  to  say  the  deductions 
which  Herr  Bloch  himself  drew  from  his 
vast  array  of  facts — ^have  been  rather  dis- 
credited by  what  has  actually  happened 
in  the  field  during  the  Boer  War.  Herr 
Bloch,  for  example,  like  many  other  re- 
cent writers,  dwells  with  impressive 
earnestness  upon  the  frightful  destruc- 
tion that  must  result  from  the  use  of  such 
.  rifles  as  the  Mauser,  combined  with 
rapid-fire  guns,  and  cannon  that  can 
throw  a  shell  a  distance  of  from  ten  to 
fifteen  miles.  He  also  sets  forth  the 
vastly  increased  difficulties  of  keeping  a 
modern*  army  in  the  field  for  any  length 
of  time.  He  likewise  considers  the 
economic  disturbances  that  will  arise  in 
our  complex  modem  political  systems 
through  the  withdrawal  of  so  great  a 
number  of  men  from  the  arts  of  peace. 
Summing  it  all  up,  Herr  Bloch  declares 
that  warfare  in  the  future  will  be  impos- 
sible: (i)  because  it  will  be  so  destruc- 
tive that  when  two  armies  oppose  each 
other,  both  will  be  annihilated;  (2)  be- 
cause it  will  be  impossible  to  keep  the 
forces  properly  supplied  and  to  secure 
the  necessary  mobility;  and  (3)  because 
the  economic  distress  resulting  from  the 


costliness  of  war  will  be  so  great  as  to 
foster  revolution,  overthrow  govern- 
ments, and  produce  in  the  end  a  state  of 
anarchy.  These  conclusions  are  very 
plausibly  argued  in  Herr  Bloch's  book, 
but  his  arguments  seem  at  the  present 
time  much  weaker  than  they  did  a  few 
months  ago.  The  Boer  War  has  not 
exactly  overthrown  them,  but  it  certainly 
has  to  a  great  extent  discredited  them. 


In  the  first  place,  while  of  course  the 
terrible  efficiency  of  the  most  modem 
weapons  when  used  at  short  range  has 
received  a  practical  demonstration,  still 
the  death  list  in  the  Boer  War  has  been 
really  very  small  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  fighting  done.  For  in- 
stance, the  total  losses  of  the  British 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war  up 
to  the  present  date,  and  including  not 
only  the  killed  but  also  the  wounded  and 
the  missing,  have  been  less  than  the 
losses  of  the  Union  army  in  the  single 
battle  of  Cold  Harbour,  and  less  than  the 
French  losses  in  the  battle  of  Gravelotte. 
And  the  reason  of  this  is  plain  enough. 
As  soon  as  the  range  of  the  weapons  em- 
ployed is  increased,  so  is  the  range  at 
which  they  are  used  proportionately  in- 
creased; hence  the  actual  risk  of  being 
hit  is  probably  less  ia  a  battle  under  mod- 
em conditions  than  it  was  in  the  days 
when  soldiers  carried  smooth-bore  mus- 
kets and  fought  within  pistol-shot  of 
each  other.  It  is  nothing  more  than  the 
simple  tmth  to  say  that  the  old  hand-to- 
hand  fighting  which  was  done  before 
gunpowder  came  into  use  was  actually 
more  destructive  to  life  than  the  sort  oiF 
fighting  that  is  done  now  when  a  rifle 
will,  to  be  sure,  carry  several  miles,  but 
when  the  target  at  which  you  are  firing 
is  so  far  away  that  you  cannot  see  it.  It 
has,  indeed,  been  stated  that  no  especially 
effective  rifle-firing  has  been  done  in  the 
Boer  War  at  a  greater  range  than  one  of 
six  hundred  yards.  Another  curious 
fact  is  found  in  the  number  of  times  that 
the  British  have  carried  very  strong*  po- 
sitions at  the  point  of  the  bayonet — a 
thing  which  Herr  Bloch  would  pro- 
nounce impossible;  for  according  to  his 
theory,  every  man  who  took  part  in  the 
charge  must  have  been  killed  before  he 
crossed  the  "fire-zone"  and  reached  his 
objective  point.   Only,  you  see,  he  wasn't 
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so  killed,  because  the  Boers  when  they 
saw  their  enemies  coming  at  them  with 
the  bayonet  became  "rattled"  and  ran. 
And  this  is  rather  an  important  circum- 
stance, for  it  shows  what  small  account 
Herr  Bloch  and  the  other  theorists  have 
made  of  the  psychological  side  of  war- 
fare, the  changes  that  are  bound  to  take 
place  in  the  morale  of  large  bodies  of  sol- 
diers under  the  active  strain  of  battle, 
and  the  dififerences  that  are  certain  to  ex- 
ist in  the  temperament  and  fundamental 
%hting  capacity  of  men  of  different  na- 
tionalities. This,  indeed,  is  the  trouble 
with  almost  all  scientific  theorists,  who 
think  that  truth  is  wholly  bound  up  in  sta- 
tistics, and  forget  how  immensely  impor- 
tant is  the  personal  equation. 
H 
What  has  impressed  us  most  during 
the  war  has  been  the  ease  and  celerity 
with  which  England  has  transported  a 
quarter  of  a  million  fighting  men  to  a 
scene  of  action  six  thousand  miles  away, 
and  has  kept  them  thoroughly  supplied 
with  every  possible  sort  of  materiel  under 
the  most  difficult  conditions.  The  fact  that 
this  has  been  accomplished  so  swiftly 
and  with  such  comparative  ease  gives  a 
certain  impressiveness  to  a  long  letter  by 
Mr.  George  W.  Dithridge  in  the  New 
York  Sun  of  March  24.  Mr.  Dithridge 
points  out  that  while  Americans  have 
reasonably  enough  felt  secure  against 
foreign  invasion  because  of  our  improved 
sea-coast  defences,  and  because  it  has 
been  assumed  that  an  invading  army 
(presumably  from  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope) would  have  to  effect  a  landing  by 
sea,  we  have  now  to  reckon  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  great  English  invasion  in 
case  a  war  should  ever  break  out  between 
the  two  countries.  England,  with  her 
immense  navy,  could  easily  protect  a 
fleet  of  transports  plying  swiftly  back 
and  forth  between  Liverpool  and  Hali- 
fa^f,  and  could  within  a  few  weeks  place 
at  least  one  hundred  thousand  well- 
trained  regular  troops  upon  the  Cana- 
dian frontier,  which,  as  things  are  now, 
would  be  an  open  door  to  an  invading 
army.  A  war  between  England  and  the 
United  States  is  one  of  the  remotest  of 
possibilities;  and  yet  we  must  confess 
that  we  do  not  like  to  contemplate  the 
obvious  conclusions  which  Mr.  Dith- 
ridge draws  from  the  military  develop- 
ments of  the  last  three  months. 


There  are  some  stray  linguistic  phases 
to  the  war  which  are  not  without  interest, 
and  one  of  them  is  to  be  observed  in  the 
gradual  creeping  of  Dutch  words  into 
popular  use.  People  are  getting  rather 
fond  of  speaking  of  "commandos"  and  of 
"commandeering";  and  the  newspapers 
have  evolved  a  whole  string  of  jokes  over 
the  word  "kopje."  Most  pleasing  to  us, 
however,  of  all  these  contributions,  is  the 
word  "trek,"  which,  to  be  sure,  is  not  al- 
together new  to  the  reading  public,  but 
which  has  never  before  been  popularised. 
We  don't  know  why  it  is,  but  "trekking" 
appeals  much  more  to  the  imagination 
than  "migrating,"  or  "marching,"  or 
"meandering."  There  is  something  brisk 
and  Dutch  about  it ;  and  once  or  twice  in. 
the  cabled  reports  from  the  seat  of  war 
it  has  been  used  with  very  picturesque 
effect,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  account  of 
an  engagement  which  concluded  with  the 
remark  that  from  the  top  of  a  hill  "nu- 
merous bodies  of  Boers  could  be  seen 
trekking  aimlessly  over  the  plain."  This 
somehow  or  other  gives  you  an  impres- 
sion of  a  lot  of  black  ants,  and  to  any  one 
with  a  proper  word-sense  it  is  delightful. 
If  the  war  keeps  on  for  another  year  the 
whole  American  people  will  be  "outspan- 
ning"  around  "spruits,"  and  the  land  will 
be  full  of  "ponts"  and  "drifts"  and  "nul- 
lahs." All  of  which  pleases  us  im- 
mensely. 

H 

Another  lesson  in  the  value  of  words 
which  the  war  has  taught  Americans  was 
given  when  young  Mr.  Hay  cabled  from 
Pretoria  to  his  father  in  Washington  in 
order  to  announce  that  the  Boer  Presi- 
dents had  requested  the  United  States  to 
"intervene"  in  the  interest  of  peace. 
Now,  of  course,  what  young  Mr.  Hay 
meant  was  "mediate,"  since  intervention 
would  have  implied  armed  interference; 
but  young  Mr.  Hay  has  not  been  long 
enough  out  of  college  to  understand  the 
nicer  shades  of  diplomatic  language.  The 
elder  Hay  in  Washington,  however,  ought 
to  have  known,  because  it  is  his  business 
to  know,  and  because  he  has  had  some 
years  of  experience  at  that  sort  of  thing. 
But  no ;  he  let  the  American  Ambassador 
go  to  Lord  Salisbury  and  use  the  same 
word  to  him,  thereupon  receiving  a  polite 
snub,  which  was  not  merely  a  snub  to  him 
personally,  but  to  the  country  which  he 
represented;  and  it  was  not  particularhr 
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pleasing  to  Americans  to  have  the  inci- 
dent reported  to  the  House  of  Commons 
and  to  know  that  it  was  there  signalised 
by  exultant  Jingo  cheers.  We  are  aware 
that  some  persons  believe  that  the  whole 
incident  was  arranged  with  the  con- 
nivance of  our  Government  in  order  to 
give  Lord  Salisbury  an  opportunity  of 
telling  the  Continental  nations  to  mind 
their  own  business  and  to  keep  their 
hands  off;  but  we  do  not  like  to  think 
that  this  is  so.  For  if  our  State  Depart- 
ment meekly  lent  itself  to  a  snubbing  just 
to  make  things  easy  for  Lord  Salisbury, 
then  it  is  time  to  recall  young  Mr.  Hay 
from  Pretoria,  and  more  especially  to  let 
the  elder  Hay  go  back  to  his  long- 
neglected  literary  labours  and  to  the  writ- 
ing of  some  more  Pike  County  Ballads. 

H 
Another  American  official  abroad  who 
beyond  any  question  deserves  to  be  sent 
for  and,  as  the  vernacular  expresses  it, 
"turned  down,"  is  Mr.  Ferdinand  Peck, 
who  is  misrepresenting  his  country  as 
American  Commissioner  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
position. It  appears  that  the  Turkish 
commissioners  erected  a  pavilion  which 
obstructed  the  view  of  the  adjoining 
American  building.  So  instead  of  using 
the  effective  arts  of  courtesy  and  urban- 
ity, Mr.  Peck  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Direct- 
or-General of  the  Exposition  which 
wound  up  in  the  following  vein : 

I  am  satisfied  you  have  been  led  by  pressure 
of  matters  upon  you  to  hastily  sign  an  agree- 
ment which  permits  so  comparatively  an  un- 
important nation  to  seriously  injure  the  building 
of  such  a  great  nation  as  the  United  States. 

Fancy  such  a  letter  being  written  offi- 
cially and  publicly  under  such  circum- 
stances by  an  English  gentleman,  or  a 
French  gentleman,  or,  in  fact,  by  any  kind 
of  gentleman !  It  is  simply  an  offensive, 
dragging  yawp,  and  it  will  confirm  a  great 
many  foreigners  in  their  mistaken  but  un- 
fortunately deep-seated  opinion  that  the 
American  people  are  a  race  of  boors.  The 
fact  that  Mr.  Peck  managed  to  split  two 
infinitives  in  the  same  sentence  is  beauti- 
fully in  keeping  with  the  spirit  in  which 
he  has  conducted  the  whole  affair. 
H 

The  failure  of  two  great  publishing 
houses  during  the  past  six  months  has 
led  the  Evening  Post  of  this  city  to  make 


some  general  observations  which  are  so 
true  and  so  extremely  pertinent  to  the 
existing  condition  of  things  as  to  deserve 
quotation.  The  first  relates  to  the  grow- 
ing practice  on  the  part  of  publishers  to 
issue  interminable  series  of  cheap  books 
in  paper  covers. 

The  tendency  to  cheapen  popular  literature 
for  the  masses  is  a  desirable  one;  but  a  policy 
of  depending  in  any  degree  merely  upon  tlic 
cheapness  with  which  a  product  can  be  sup- 
plied, rather  than  upon  the  excellence  of  the 
product,  is  a  policy  always  of  grave  danger. 
During  these  same  years  the  mechanical  ex- 
cellence of  book-making  in  the  United  States 
has  greatly  risen,  and  the  market  for  well- 
made  books  has  constantly  become  larger. 
As  a  rule  the  houses  that  have  been  most  pros- 
perous have  paid  most  attention  to  the  proper 
and  even  artistic  manufacture  of  good  books, 
for  which  the  public  has  ever  shown  a  willing- 
ness to  pay  a  fair  price.  Hardly  a  conspicuous 
success  has  been  built  on  the  publication  of 
very  cheap  books. 

H 

The  second  quotation  relates  to  the 
policy  adopted  by  many  publishers  of  in- 
creasing every  year  their  list  of  books 
without  reference  to  any  especial  merit 
in  most  of  them,  but  with  the  general 
feeling  that  even  among  the  list  of  un- 
promising books  there  may  perhaps  be 
something  or  other  which  will  hit  the  fre- 
quently disappearing  target  known  as 
"the  popular  taste."  What  the  Post  says 
about  this  is  profoundly  true: 

Every  book  sent  out  by  a  publisher  repre- 
sents a  distinct  investment,  presents  a  task 
that  is  peculiar  to  itself,  and  must  have  atten- 
tion given  to  it  alone.  When  a  publishing 
corporation  puts  forth  a  very  large  number 
of  books,  the  true  publishing  function  grad- 
ually becomes  merged  in  a  mere  manufactur- 
ing function.  Doubtless  the  larger  the  num- 
ber of  shoes  manufactured  in  a  great  shoe- 
shop,  the  more  profitable  it  becomes;  but  a 
book  is  not  a  thing  of  mere  merchandise,  and 
in  proportion  as  it  is  treated  as  a  mere  com- 
modity does  it  cease  to  be  valuable  as  a  com- 
modity. 

H 

Finally,  the  Evening  Post  speaks  of 
the  general  effect  upon  publisher,  author 
and  readers  alike  of  the  phenomenal  and 
often  inexplicable  success  of  single 
books.    We  think  ourselves  that  at  the 
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present  time  there  is  no  more  ominous 
symptom  of  the  decay  of  real  literary 
taste  visible  than  that  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  extraordinary  sales  of  some 
particular  book  for  a  few  months,  and 
then  the  instantaneous  loss  of  all  interest 
in  it  whatsoever ;  for  this  shows  that  the 
public  mind  in  its  literary  preferences  is 
becoming  like  the  mind  of  a  child  which 
goes  into  ecstasies  over  a  new  toy  only 
to  grow  tired  of  it  and  smash  it  before  its 
newness  has  half  worn  off,  and  then  to 
squall  vigorously  for  another.  The  Post 
pays  especial  attention,  however,  to  the 
eflEect  of  these  ephemeral  successes  upon 
the  publisher: 

However  great  the  success  of  single  ven- 
tures, the  stability  of  a  publishing  house  de- 
pends not  upon  unexpected  single  successes, 
but  upon  the  general  and  uniform  good  judg- 
ment shown  in  the  selection  of  its  whole  list, 
and  upon  the  conservative  and  continuous  de- 
velopment of  all  good  books  on  it.  .  For  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  publisher's  "development" 
of  a  book.  In  this  art,  indeed,  lies  one  of  the 
secrets  of  success — ^the  art  of  keeping  a  good 
book  alive  in  the  public  mind  as  long  as  the 
public  mind  is  receptive.  Unexpected  and  un- 
usual successes  probably  do  even  more  to 
demoralize  a  publisher  than  they  do  to  demor- 
alize an  author  or  the  public.  In  fact,  the 
public,  if  it  suffer  at  all,  suffers  least  in  the 
confusion  of  values  that  such  successes  neces- 
sarily bring.  Hardly  one  of  the  books  that 
have  had  phenomenal  sales  in  recent  years 
has  been  a  bad  book.  Some  are  inane,  and 
most  are  of  little  permanent  literary  value; 
but  they  have  not  deg^raded,  even  if  they  have 
not  elevated,  the  public  taste.  They  have  had, 
however,  a  very  strong  tendency  to  introduce 
into  publishing  methods  and  into  the  aims  of 
writers  the  extravagant  expectations  that  all 
games  of  chance  encourage. 

Elsewhere  in  the  present  number  of 
The  Bookman  will  be  found  a  review  of 
Ibsen's  play,  When  the  Dead  Awaken, 
We  reproduce  herewith  a  very  interest- 
ing sketch  of  the  Scandinavian  drama- 
tist bv  Mr.  Gardner  C.  Teall. 
•I 

Inspired,  no  doubt,  by  the  recently  ex- 
ploited pension  scheme  of  the  London 
Society  of  Authors,  which  aims  to  estab- 
lish a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of 
broken-down  literary  men,  Claudius 
Gear,  in  the  British  Weekly,  takes  up 


the  subject  of  Grub  Street,  to  which  his- 
toric thoroughfare  he  predicts  for  the 
English  literati  a  speedy  return.  The 
prospect  does  not  seem  greatly  to  trouble 
him;  the  Grub  Street  of  the  future  he 
thinks  ought  in  this  humanitarian  age  to 
be  infinitely  superior  to  the  Grub  Street 
of  the  past ;  and  he  suggests  as  a  possible 
location  for  this  coming  settlement  of 
"poor  devil"  authors  the  sunny  side  of 
Gower    Street,  a  respectable   row,    and 


conveniently  near  to  the  British  Museum 
and  Mudie's  Library. 
i( 
We  are  of  the  opinion  that  very  few  of 
the  thousands  of  readers  who  are  per- 
fectly familiar  with  Grub  Street  and  its 
literary  significance  have  any  definite 
idea  as  to  the  origin  of  the  term — in 
short,  they  are  not  quite  clear  whether 
any  such  street  ever  really  existed,  and  if 
so  whether  it  exists  at  the  present  day. 
If  the  American  visitor  in  London  will 
start  out  from  the  Bank,  up  Moorgate 
Street,  turning  to  the  left  into  Fore 
Street,  he  will  find,  a  few  hundred  yards 
to  the  west,  under  the  name  of  Milton 
Street,  the  very  Grub  Street  where  toiled 
the  hack  writers  of  dictionaries,  small 
histories  and  pamphlets  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
time.  It  is  a  short  thoroughfare,  abut- 
ting at  the  north  on  Chiswell  Street,  close 
by  Bunhill  Fields,  the  ArtiUery^^Ground 
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and  Finsbury  Square,  and  not  very  far 
from  the  Charterhouse,  that  school 
which  has  played  so  great  a  part  in 
moulding  the  masters  of  England's  lit- 
erature. 

H 

In  the  figurative  sense  there  has  always 
been  a  Grub  Street;  there  is  a  Grub 
Street  to-day,  and  there  will  be  a  Grub 
Street  so  long  as  time  shall  last.  The 
character  of  the  inhabitants  varies  from 
time  to  time.  We  know  most  of  Grub 
Street  in  Dr.  Johnson's  time  and  before 
it.  Then  the  denizens  were  in  many 
cases  men  of  genius  and  men  of  letters. 
Professor  Masson,  in  his  excellent  biog- 
raphy of  Chatterton,  has  recently  re- 
minded us  of  how  that  wonderful  youth, 
living  on  bread  and  water  in  his  garret 
in  Brooke  Street,  Holbom,  refused  the 
kindly  offers  of  his  landlady  to  provide 
him  with  dinner,  and  at  last  ended  his 
life  by  poison,  mortifying  his  poor  friend 
so  much  that  she  never  could  be  found 
by  any  one  who  sought  information 
about  the  hapless  poet.  Mr.  George 
Gissing,  in  one  of  the  most  vital  and 
authentic  of  recent  novels,  New  Grub 
Street,  has  told  us  with  absolute  fidelity 
what  the  life  of  Grub  Street  is  in  these 
days,  or,  rather,  what  it  was  some  twenty 
years  ago. 

H 

The  writers  of  "penny  dreadfuls"  were 
normally  to  be  found  there,  and  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  great  English  newspaper 
proprietors,  who  made  ineffectual  efforts 
to  anticipate  the  taste  of  a  public  not  yet 
sufficiently  educated  by  church  schools 
and  school  boards,  found  shelter  in  its 
garrets.  In  fact,  the  curious  thing  about 
Grub  Street  is  that  it  was  made  of  gar- 
rets. Nobody  ever  read  of  a  first  or  sec- 
ond floor  in  that  street,  though  the  rules 
of  architecture  seem  to  demand  some- 
thing of  the  kind.  It  was  there  that  the 
editor  of  All  Sorts  made  his  start  in  vain ; 
it  was  there  that  the  compilers  pursued 
their  humble  task  of  drudgery;  it  was 
there  that  educated  men  lived  with  un- 
educated wives;  it  was  there  that  the 
happiness  of  life  was  completely  blasted 
from  a  too  chivalrous  regard  to  the  letter 
"h."  The  male  inhabitant  had  to  marry 
a  girl  who  was  in  the  habit  of  misusing 
that  fraction  of  the  alphabet,  and  some- 
how she  could  not  be  taught  in  twenty 
years  to  do  it  justice.    So  such  dialogues 


took  place  as  this :  ''Could  you  not  use 
a  'ansom  to-night,  Alfred?"  "Can't  you 
call  it  hansom?  Have  I  not  been  telling 
you  for  twenty  years  to  say  hansom  ?  I 
am  sick  of  you."  Thereupon  the  unfor- 
tunate lady  retired  for  a  quiet  cry.  There 
is  no  better  representative  of  Grub 
Street  in  recent  days  than  Alfred  Yule 
in  Mr.  Gissing's  book,  a  book  which  has 
not  received  one  tithe  of  the  recognition 
it  deserves. 

H 
Nevertheless,  it  must  be  owned  that 
during  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
Grub  Street  has  rather  fallen  into  the 
shade,  so  much  so  that  men  who  should 
know  better  have  repeatedly  affirmed 
that  Grub  Street  had  ceased  to  exist.  It 
must  be  owned  that  of  late  literary  men 
have  had  an  emphatically  good  time. 
The  sun  of  the  Bodley  Head  has  risen 
upon  the  poets.  Some  of  them  have  sold 
their  verses  by  the  ten  thousand.  Lead- 
ing articles  have  been  much  in  demand 
as  newspapers  have  multiplied.  Oxford 
dons  have  found  it  quite  worth  their 
while  to  come  up  to  London  newspaper 
offices.  One  enthusiastic  editor,  to  whom 
London  literary  men  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently grateful,  took  it  into  his  head  in 
a  happy  hour  that  people  were  much  in- 
terested in  reviews  of  books,  and  de- 
voted a  daily  page  in  a  morning  news- 
paper to  criticism.  Other  journals  fol- 
lowed suit,  and  whoever  could  review 
fairly  well  found  that  the  demands  upon 
him  were  more  than  he  could  meet 
Paragraphs  about  literary  men — ^this  is 
a  stranger  fact  still — suddenly  became 
the  fashion.  The  sayings  and  doings 
and  movements  and  influences  of  writers 
not  particularly  eminent  were  recorded 
as  if  they  were  really  important  persons, 
as  if  they  were  actors,  jockeys  or  aristo- 
crats. 

H 

But  now  conditions  seem  to  be  slowly, 
but  none  the  less  certainly,  changing. 
The  novelists  continue  to  fatten  on  pros- 
perity. Their  gains  are  growing  day  by 
day  from  England  and  from  America, 
and  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  see 
them  peopling  Park  Lane,  and  ultimately 
belting  Hyde  Park.  But  to  the  novelists 
alone  among  literary  men  is  the  future 
bright.  Leaders  are  gradually  disap- 
pearing from  the  daily  papers.  The  half- 
penny   papers  [ii^,ve^«50^(g^g1<^  they 
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want  no  three-deckers.  Their  leaders  are, 
like  the  American,  short  and  more  or  less 
pithy.  In  a  word,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  writers  of  the  future  will  not  be 
authors  of  leading-  articles,  or  the  con- 
tributors to  the  sixpenny  reviews,  or 
critics.  They  will  be  the  ingenious  gen- 
tlemen who  can  write  on  such  subjects 
as  "Brides  Forsaken  at  the  Altar,"  "Mar- 
riages of  Freaks,"  and  the  like.  They  will 
contribute  to  the  periodicals  which  are 
read  by  everybody. 

H 

Is  it  not  almost  time  for  a  return  to 
the  problem  novel  or  the  light  society 
novel?  At  any  rate,  it  seems  as  if  the 
historical  novel  has  had  its  share  of  at- 
tention for  the  present  time,  and  that 
widi  Miss  Mary  Johnston's  To  Have 
and  To  Hold,  it  can  with  dignity  step 
down  from  popularity  until  that  time 
when  novels  of  all  other  sorts  shall  have 
begun  to  pall.  Of  course,  there  is  not 
the  remotest  possibility  of  this  being  the 
case.  Spurred  by  the  success  of  such 
books  as  Janice  Meredith,  Richard  Car- 
vel, Via  Cruets,  When  Knighthood  was 
in  Flower,  and  To  Have  and  To  Hold, 
hundreds  of  imitators  are  springing  up 
all  over  the  country,  and  the  result  is 
inevitable.  Continual  imitations  will 
make  the  type  tiresome  and  ridiculous, 
and  by  and  by  the  reading  public  will  see 
all  the  humbug  and  rush  back  to  the 
erotic  and  frivolous. 
H 

There  is  one  feature  about  the  major- 
ity of  these  historical  novels  which  re- 
calls a  very  amusing  and  not  at  all  im- 
practicable suggestion  which  Thackeray 
puts  into  the  Roundabout  paper  "On  a 
Peal  of  Bells."  After  expressing  his 
wonder  and  delight  at  the  series  of  splen- 
did entertainments  which  Dumas  sets  be- 
fore the  novel  reader,  he  alludes  to  the 
fact  that  all  the  books  bearing  the  name 
of  the  "good  Alexandre"  were  not  writ- 
ten by  him,  and  queries  "Why  not  ?  Does 
not  the  chief  cook  have  aides  under 
him?  Did  not  Rubens's  pupils  paint  on 
his  canvases?  Had  not  Lawrence 
assistants  for  his  backgrounds?"  And 
evidently  elated  by  the  conceit,  Thack- 
eray gravely  suggests  that  he  himself 
would  like  nothing  better  than  a  compe- 
tent, rapid  and  respectable  clerk  who 
would  supply  the  business  part  of  his 


novels,  the  popping  of  the  robber  under 
the  bed,  the  hiding  of  the  will,  and  the 
namby-pamby  love  conversation  between 
Emily  and  Lord  Arthur.  For  instance, 
how  convenient  and  profitable  it  would  be 
if  one  could  turn  one's  work  over  to  such 
an  assistant  of  a  morning  with  some  few 
words  of  instruction,  such  as :  "Mr.  Jones, 
if  you  please,  the  Archbishop  must  die 
to-day  in  about  five  pages.  Turn  to  article 
Dropsy  (or  what  you  will)  in  the  En- 
cyclopaedia. Take  care  that  there  are  no 
medical  blunders  in  his  death.  Group 
his  daughters,  physician,  chaplains  round 
him.  In  Wales's  London,  letter  B,  third 
shelf,  you  will  find  an  account  of  Lam- 
beth, and  some  prints  of  the  place. 
Colour  in  with  local  colouring.  The 
daughter  will  come  down  and  speak  to 
her  lover  in  his  wherry  at  Lambeth 
Stairs." 

H 

Now  this  suggestion  is  one  which  may 
be  taken,  if  one  so  wishes,  not  altogether 
in  jest.  Dunias  had  his  "competent 
cleric" — a  dozen  of  him,  and  yet  to-day 
no  one  seriously  regards  this  as  detracting 
one  whit  from  his  invention  or  genius. 
Maquet,  the  cleverest  of  these  assistants, 
and  the  one  to  whom  Dumas's  enemies 
persisted  in  giving  the  credit  for  Les 
Trois  Mousquetaires  and  Le  Comte  de 
Monte  Crista  later  tried  his  hand  by 
himself  and  proved  a  very  inglorious 
failure.  There  are  to  this  day  many  who 
profess  to  believe  that  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
American  historian,  wrote  the  Washing- 
ton chapters  of  The  Virginians.  In  these 
days,  when  Washington  must  somehow 
or  other  be  lugged  into  the  pages  of 
every  third  novel,  why  has  not  some  far- 
seeing  scribe,  or,  better  still,  some  enter- 
prising and  well-conducted  literary 
agency,  sent  around  neat  and  cleverly 
composed  prospectuses,  offering  to  sup- 
ply, for  an  adequate  consideration,  the 
proper  amount  of  Washington  talk  and 
description  and  local  colour?  A  good 
deal  of  the  historical  romance  that  we 
have  come  to  know  of  late  is  merely  a 
matter  of  compilation  and  of  certain  well- 
defined  stock  contrivances.  A  neat  little 
business  of  the  sort  we  suggest  would  no 
doubt  in  time  assume  gigantic  propor- 
tions. Looking  cheerfully  into  the  fu- 
ture, we  see  great  enterprises,  perhaps 
even  an  octopus-like  trust.  We  know 
that  available  ideas  arjfj^  Indisposed  gf 
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in  the  rough,  and  that  an  author  may 
purchase  a  plot — period,  characters,  love 
complications  and  all — and  we  cannot  by 
any  logic  reason  out  that  the  "competent 
clerk"  idea  is  any  more  to  be  discour- 
aged. For  instance,  with  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  Richard  Car- 
vel and  some  other  novels  of  the  same 
sort,  we  should  regard  as  a  positive  bene- 
factor to  mankind  the  clerk  or  the  literary 
agency  which  would  see  to  it  that  the  his- 
torical novel  be  served  up  to  us  free  from 
verbal  anachronisms ;  which  would  accu- 
rately   and    adequately    deal    with    the 
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facsimile  of  the  Play-bill  {Reduced). 


"'t  weres"  and  "ans"  and  "zoundses" 
and  "sirrahs"  and  "gadzookses." 

It  has  been  decided  to  rebuild  the 
Theatre  Frangaise  practically  on  the 
plans  of  the  old  playhouse,  although  there 
will  be  several  minor  changes  and  im- 
provements, especially  in  the  matter  of 
convenient  exits.  It  is  expected  that  the 
new  house  will  be  ready  to  open  on  the 
National  Fete  day,  July  14,  with  the  tra- 
ditional free  matinee  performance.  Al- 
though the  old  outer  walls  are  to  be  re- 
tained, the  cost  of  rebuilding  is  estimated 
at  2,300,000  francs.  In  the  meantime, 
after  a  few  performances  in  the  Opera 
House,  the  company  will  cross  the  river 
and  establish  itself  at  the  Odeon  Theatre 
(la  Comedie  Fraii^aise  de  la  rive  gauche) ^ 
the  company  of  that  theatre  migrating  to 
the  Gymnase,  which  has  been  secured  for 
the  purpose.  Despite  M.  Jules  Clare- 
tie's  unpopularity  as  Administrator  of 
the  Comedie  Fran^aise,  the  question  of  a 
change  will  be  held  in  abeyance  imtil 
after  the  Exposition. 

H 

The  Society  of  the  Comedie  Fran^aise 
is  administered  by  a  committee  chosen 
from  among  its  own  members,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  a  government  agent 
called  the  Administrator-General — now 
M.  Claretie.  As  a  national  institution, 
from  the  state  it  receives  an  annual  sub- 
sidy of  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
francs.  At  the  present  time  its  annual 
receipts  are  about  two  million  francs. 
The  yearly  amount  divided  among  the 
twenty-eight  actors  and  actresses  who 
form  the  society  is  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand francs.  Besides  this,  the  theatre 
pays  to  twenty-six  artists,  non-members, 
one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  francs 
in  salaries,  and  in  pensions  to  retired 
members  it  pays  amiually  over  one  hun- 
dred thousand  francs. 

Professor  Brander  Matthews  once 
made  use  of  the  following  happy  imagi- 
nary comparison  to  bring  home  more 
effectually  the  position  of*the  Maison  de 
Moliere  in  the  national  life  of  France  and 
the  French  people :  "To  find  any  parallel 
for  the  career  of  the  Comedie-Fran^aise 
in  our  language  and  literature  we  should 
have  to  rely  on  the  ima^ix^on*^  If  the 
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Globe  Theatre  had  been  worthily  main- 
tained from  Shakespeare's  death  until 
now;  if  the  best  works  of  Shirley  and 
Congreve  and  Farquhar  and  Sheridan 
and  Goldsmith  had  been  written  for  it ;  if 
Barton  Booth  and  Garrick  and  Siddons 
and  Kemble  and  Kean  had  appeared  on  its 
stage;  if  our  memory  connected  it  with 
every  masterpiece  of  dramatic  writing 
and  acting — then  we  might  form  some 
idea  of  the  position  held  in  Paris  by  the 
Comedie-Frangaise." 

It  was  not  until  seven  years  after  the 
death  of  Moliere — namely,  in  October, 
.  1680 — that  the  troupe  of  the  Theatre 
»y  Giienegakd  was  united  to  that  of  the 
Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  and  to  the  combined 
companies  was  granted  the  name  of  the 
Comedie-Frangaise.  The  theatre  in  which 
Moliere  last  played  stood  on  the  western 
comer  of  the  Rue  St.  Honore  and  the 
Rue  de  Valois.  It  was  there  that,  on  the 
first  night  of  Le  Malade  Imaginaire,  he 
suffered  the  attack  which  resulted  in  his 
death  a  few  hours  later.  His  widow, 
succeeding  to  the  control  of  the  company, 
was  soon  compelled  to  find  another  thea- 
tre on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  at  No. 


42  Rue  Mazarin,  just  behind  the  Insti- 
tute. Dr.  and  Mrs.  Martin,  in  their  re- 
cently published  The  Stones  of  Paris  in 
History  and  Letters,  call  our  attention  to 
the  fact  that  some  portions  of  this  struc- 
ture as  it  was  at  the  time  of  Moliere's 
death  may  still  be  seen.  This  was  the 
first  home  of  the  Comedie-Fran9aise. 

After  eight  years  at  No.  42  Rue  Maza- 
rin, the  troupe  of  the  Comedie-Fran9aise 
was  driven  away  and  found  new  quarters 
in  the  Rue  des  Fosses-Saint-Germain, 
now  the  Rue  de  I'Ancienne  Comedie. 
The  company  opened  this  house  in  April, 
1689,  playing  Racine's  Phkdre  and  Mo- 
liere's  Le  Medecin  Malgre  Lui.  Just  op- 
posite the  theatre  about  the  same  time  was 
opened  the  Cafe  Procope,  which,  by  the 
way,  has  a  very  unique  and  remarkable 
history  of  its  own.  The  Cafe  Procope, 
which  exists  at  the  present  time,  was  the 
first,  as  it  has  always  been  the  most  fa- 
mous, of  Parisian  cafes.  It  became  almost 
immediately  the  rendezvous  of  all  who 
aspired  to  greatness  in  art  and  philoso- 
phy and  politics  and  literature.  It  was 
there  that  Voltaire  became  reconciled  to 
Piron  after  an  estrangement  of  twenty 
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years.  Among  others  of  its  famous 
habitues  have  been  Jean  Jacques  Rous- 
seau, Danton,  Robespierre,  Mirabeau, 
Diderot,  Desmoulins,  Gambetta,  Marat 
and  Verlaine.  The  journal  Le  Procope, 
published  by  the  proprietor  of  the  cafe, 
and  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  cafe 
and  the  celebrities  who  have  made  it  fa- 
mous, was  established  over  two  hundred 
years  ago. 


During  the  eighteenth  century  the 
Comedie-Fran^aise occupied  many  homes. 
The  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  found  the 
players  at  the  Odeon.  They  were  thrown 
into  prison,  and  after  their  release  took 
possession  of  the  house  in  the  Rue  Riche- 
lieu, which  they  have  since  occupied.  The 
first  Napoleon,  who  said,  "The  Comedie- 
Fran^aise  is  the  glory  of  France,  the  opera 
is  only  her  vanity,*'  promulgated  the  con- 
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stitution  of  the  theatre,  which  constitu- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  a  few  unim- 
portant modifications,  holds  good  to  the 
present  day. 

An  English  writer  recently  gave  a  list 
of  the  quotations  from  Moliere's  plays 
which  have  come  into  use  among  English- 
speaking  people  either  in  their  French 
form  or  in  translations.  The  list  is  as 
follows : 

Le  monde,  chere  Agnes,  est  une  etrange 
chose. 

L'Ecole  des  Femmes,  Act  II.,  Sc.  5. 
Ah !  pour  ctre  devot,  je  n'en  suis  pas  moins 
homme. 

Le  Tartufe  ou  Ulmposteur,  Act  III.,  Sc.  3. 
II  y  a  fagots  et  fagots. 

Le  Medecin  tnalgre  Lui,  Act  I.,  Sc.  5. 
Nous  avons  change  tout  cela. 

lb..  Act  II.,  Sc.  4. 
Le  veritable  Amphitryon 
Est  I'Amphitryon  ou  Ton  dine. 

Amphitryon,  Act  III.,  Sc.  5. 
Je  parle  a  mon  bonnet. 

L'Avare,  Act  I.,  Sc.  i. 
Les  beaux  yeux  de  ma  cassette. 

lb..  Act  v.,  Sc.  4. 
Par  ma  foi  I  il  y  a  plus  de  quarante  ans  que 
je  dis  de  la  prose  sans  que  j'en  susse  rien. 
Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  Act  II. ,  Sc.  4. 
Entre  lui,  vous  et  moi,  jurons,  jurons,  ma 

belle, 
Une  ardeur  cternelle. 

lb.,  Act  IV.,  Sc.  I. 
Je  le  soutiendrai  devant  tout  le  monde. 

lb..  Act  IV.,  Sc.  3. 
Que  diable  alloit-il  faire  dans  cette  galere? 
Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin,  Act  II.,  Sc.  7. 


La  grammaire,  qui  sait  regenter  jusqu'aux 
rois. 

Les  Femmes  Savantes,  Act  IL,  Sc.  6. 
Ah !  il  n'y  a  plus  d'enfants. 

Le  Malade  Itnaginaire,  Act  II.,  Sc.  8. 
H 
Last  November  we  wrote  several  para- 
graphs concerning  Admiral  Dewey,  one 
of  which  we  here  reprint  without  feeling 
it  necessary  to  add  a  single  word  of  com- 
ment: 

It  is  interesting  to  reflect  upon  the  utterly 
unique  position  which  the  Admiral  now  holds. 
For  there  has  never  lived  a  man  whom  every 
American,  without  regard  to  party  or  political 
belief  or  creed  or  race,  admired  and  applauded 
without  the  slightest  trace  of  envy  or  dislike 
or  depreciation.  Not  Washington,  nor  Jeffer- 
son, nor  Jackson,  nor  Grant,  nor  Lincoln — 
none  of  these  was  ever  for  a  moment  free  from 
the  enmity  or  the  misrepresentation  of  some 
faction  of  his  countrymen.  Even  now,  a  cen- 
tury after  his  death,  there  are  those  who  try 
to  qualify  and  minimise  the  honour  that  is  paid 
to  Washington,  just  as  there  were  those  who 
in  his  lifetime  doubted  his  sincerity  and  even 
his  integrity.  But  Admiral  Dewey  to-day  has 
not  a  single  detractor  in  the  seventy  millions 
of  people  who  acclaim  him,  and  nothing  in 
their  gift  could  add  one  jot  to  this  supreme  dis- 
tinction. The  Presidency  itself  would  only 
dim  his  fame  were  he  to  take  it;  for  he  would 
then  of  necessity  be  forced  down  from  the 
pinnacle  on  which  he  stands  alone,  and  would 
descend  into  the  ranks  of  faction.  He  has  won 
what  no  American  has  ever  had  the  chance 
to  win,  and  we  believe  that  he  is  wise  enough 
and  sane  enough  and  self -poised  enough  to 
keep  what  he  has  won. 


THE    FUGUE 

{A  Memory) 

The  thumping  chords  and  climbing  scales  I  strum, 

And  fugues  forever  flying  to  and  fro, 

Bass  from  the  treble's  hurrying  oboe 
And  treble  from  the  bass's  booming  drum. 
Set  free  at  last,  out  where  the  grasses  hum, 

We  play  a  living  fugue,  with  cheeks  aglow. 

Pursuer  and  pursued ;  fleet-foot  or  slow. 
And  hearkening  to  the  flicker's  hollow  thrum. 
Still,  all  along  that  rocky  upland  ledge, 

The  columbine  hangs  out  its  scarlet  horn 

Where  once  you  ran,  whose  voice  of  boyish  scorn 
Pierced  my  retreat  behind  the  cedar  hedge, 
While,  on  some  distant  forest's  northern  edge. 

You  follow  the  grey  night  and  °;5J'^;;^°''^^/j^ze^^^pOOgIe 


THE  OPERA  SEASON 


The  success  of  the  season  that  has  just 
ended  proves  once  again  that  the  opera  is 
an  established  institution  in  New  York. 
As  it  is  not  merely  an  entertainment  for 


ANDREAS   DIPPEL. 

the  fashionable  world,  but  also  a  pleasure 
and  educational  factor  for  music  lovers 
and  students,  it  is  only  just  to  the  latter 
to  examine  critically  the  work  of  the  sea- 
son. Many  persons  unthinkingly  accept 
with  gratitude  whatever  any  impresario 
gives  them,  never  remembering  that  the 
audience  and  not  the  impresario  and  his 
company  are  the  moulders  of  public  taste, 
and  that  in  their  hands  rest  the  future 
standards  of  art.  If  the  public  will  ac- 
cept an  indifferent,  faulty,  or  an  econom- 
ical representation  of  a  masterpiece,  the 
impresario  will  continue  to  give  exactly 
what  is  demanded  and  no  more. 

New  York  has  been  particularly  fortu- 
nate in  having  representations  of  the 
Wagnerian  music-dramas  under  the  di- 
rect influence  of  the  Bayreuth  of  Rich- 
ard, and  not  Cosima,  Wagner.  Guided 
by  Anton  Seidl's  magnetic  baton,  Leh- 
mann,  Alvary,  Brandt,  Fischer,  Nie- 
mann, Schott,  Seidl-Krauss  and  others 
set  such  standards  for  the  popular  repre- 
sentation   and     interpretation    of    these 


great  works  that  such  performances  as 
we  witnessed  this  year  of  Tristan  und 
Isolde,  Die  Meistersinger  and  Lohengrin, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Ring,  should  cer- 
tainly call  for  protest.  If  Wagner  was 
desecrated,  and  all  his  theories  and  direc- 
tions scattered  to  the  four  winds,  did 
Beethoven  fare  any  better  with  Fideliof 

Fidelio  certainly  requires  a  "star"  cast 
Dippel  and  Temina  were  equal  to  their 
parts,  but  the  three  other  characters  were 
assigned  to  inefficient  members  of  the 
company,  who  murdered  the  music.  The 
result  was  one  of  the  most  heavy,  dull, 
lugubrious  and  distressing  performances 
it  has  ever  been  our  misfortune  to  endure. 

One  of  the  works  that  suffered  particu- 
larly was  Le  Nosze  di  Figaro,  which  was 
mangled  and  freely  cut.  Don  Giovanni 
differed  from  the  correct  version  in  many 
respects,  and  Rossini's  //  Barhiere  di 
Seviglia  was  another  whose  dramatic 
links  were  broken. 

The  beautiful  opening  of  the  third  act 
of  A'ida  was  spoiled  by  the  absence  of  the 
boat  that  should  bring  Amneris  and 
Ramfis  down  the  Nile.  All  the  ensem- 
bles in  Carmen  were  poor. 
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In  nearly  every  opera  presented,  the  or- 
chestra was  lifeless  and  rhythm  absent. 
The  chorus  was  generally  bad,  and  always 
sang  in  Italian,  even  if  the  work  was 
French  or  German.  The  cHmax  of  bad 
management  and  neglect  of  the  com- 
posers' instructions  was  reached  in  Die 
Meistersinger  and  Tristan  und  Isolde. 
The  former  was  presented  in  so  confused 
a  manner  that  it  certainly  must  have  been 
incomprehensible  to  a  novice.  Space 
forbids  a  recital  of  '  the  faults  commit- 
ted. 

The  performance  of  Tristan  und  Isolde 
was  probably  the  very  worst  ever  given 
in  this  city.  Van  Dyck*s  Tristan  was  full 
of  absurdities,  and  Temina's  Isolde  could 
not  stand  comparison  with  Lehmann's, 
Sucher's  or  Klaffsky's.  Nor  was  Mr. 
Paur  satisfactory  in  his  reading  of  the 
score.  The  orchestra  carefully  sup- 
pressed all  climaxes,  all  rhythms,  and  the 
melodies  in  which  the  score  abounds  were 
seldom  heard.  Wagner  was  unrecog- 
nisable. The  Ring,  on  the  whole,  was 
better  than  the  other  performances  of  the 
Wagnerian  dramas ;  but  there  were  many 
absurd  mistakes  in  costume  and  stage  set- 
ting, while  the   stage  management  was 
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careless  in  the  extreme.  If  the  stage  pic- 
tures suffered  and  the  characters  made 
mistakes  as  to  costume  and  acting,  how 
was  the  music?  Where  were  the  Wag- 
nerian climaxes,  where  was  the  strength 
and  ruggedness,  and  where  was  the  deli- 
cate and  subtle  motive  f 

Lohengrin  was  full  of  anachronisms, 
and  Tannhduser  and  the  Flying  Dutch- 
man  were  poorly  set. 

The  operas  given  were  as  follows: 
Fatist,  Romeo  et  Juliette,  Carmen,  six; 
//  Barbiere  di  Seviglia,  four;  Don  Gio- 
vanni, two;  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,  two; 
//  Trovatore,  three ;  Aida,  five ;  Die  Wal- 
kiire,  four;  Der  Fliegende  Hollander, 
three;  Don  Pasquale,  three;  Cavalleria 
Rusticana,  three ;  Le  PropMte,  two ;  Lo- 
hengrin, four;  /  Pagliacci,  once;  Die 
Meistersinger,  three;  Tannhduser,  four; 
Das  Rheingold,  two;  UAfricaine,  once; 
Les  Huguenots,  two ;  Siegfried,  two ;  Die 
Gbtterddmmerung,  two;  Rigoletto,  once; 
Tristan  und  Isolde,  two;  Lucia  di  Lam- 
mermoor,  once ;  Fidelia,  once ;  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  once ;  Mignon,  once ; 
The  Magic  Flute,  once. 

Three  novelties,  or  rather  revivals, 
were  given :  Don  Pasquale,  Nicolai's  The 
Merry    Wives    of^,J^^iff4^Q^  The 
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Magic  Flute.  Don  Pasquale  revealed 
itself  to  the  new  generation  as  a  musical 
comedy  full  of  charm  and  with  beauti- 
fully written  music.  The  orchestral  score 
is  light  and  graceful.  It  achieved  a  great 
success.  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
was  less  successful.  Its  interesting  num- 
bers, notably  the  exquisite  romance, 
H'drch  die  Lerche,  which  Dippel  sang 
with  fine  taste,  could  not  revive  its  popu- 
larity. 

The  Magic  Flute  was  revived  with 
lavish  scenery  and  costumes,  and  a  real 
menagerie.  However,  notwithstanding 
Mozart's  beautiful  music,  the  public 
seemed  to  regard  it  in  the  light  of  an  in- 
teresting relic  rather  than  as  a  living 
work. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  next  season  the 
management  will  procure  a  good  stage- 
manager,  a  better  orchestra,  a  real  chorus 
and  a  Wagnerian  conductor  who  can 
bring  out  the  motive  and  infuse  fire  and 
spirit  into  his  men  to  produce  sonority 
of  tone  instead  of  mere  noise,  and  it  is 
also  to  be  hoped  that  the  minor  members 
of  the  company  will  be  weeded  out  and 
replaced  by  young  and  talented  singers 
and  actors. 

The  artistic  success  of  the  season  was 
seriously  marred  by  the  presence  of  so 


large  a  collection  of  mediocrities  and  by 
the  attempt  to  run  the  opera  in  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York  simultaneously. 
This  frequently  necessitated  a  change  in 
the  cast  and  furnished  the  excuse  for 
lack  of  rehearsals. 

The  most  brilliant  success  of  the  season 
was  achieved  by  Mme.  Sembrich.  Far 
more  genuine  appreciation  was  accorded 
to  her  this  year  than  last,  for  the  public 
has  come  to  realise  that  she  is  not  merely 
one  of  the  "stars"  of  this  opera  company, 
but  one  of  the  greatest  singers  and  ac- 
tresses of  the  age,  and  that  she  must  be 
considered  quite  apart  from  the  others. 

Every  character  that  she  played  was  a 
creation,  and  at  each  performance  she  in- 
vested it  with  new  charms  and  beauty; 
while  her  exquisite  voice  was  always  in 
sympathy  with  the  personality  and  the 
moods  of  the  character  she  was 
portraying.  Her  wonderful  rhythm, 
her  tasteful  phrasing,  her  obedience 
to  the  composer,  her  brilliant  exe- 
cution, her  variety  and  beauty  of  tone, 
and  her  grace  and  vivacity  were  exhibited 
in  every  role  she  presented.  She  made 
her  first  appearance  this  season  as  Rosina 
in  //  Barbiere  di  Seviglia,  and  sang  also 
Zerlina,  Violetta  in  La  Traviata,  Lucia, 
Susanna,  Juliette  and  Gilda,  and  appeared 
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for  the  first  time  as  Eva  in  Die  Meister- 
sifigcr.  She  also  sang  Mrs.  Ford  (Frau 
Fluth)  in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
Norina  in  Don  Pasquale,  and  the  Queen 
of  Night  in  The  Magic  Flute. 

The  only  female  singer  that  was  new 
to  this  company — though  not  unfamiliar 
to  American  audiences — was  Ternina. 
Owing  to  illness,  her  appearance  was  long 
delayed.  She  was  warmly  received  as 
Elizabeth  in  Tannh'duser,  and  achieved 
considerable  success  as  Sieglinde  in  Die 
Walk  lire.  Ternina  also  sang  Isolde, 
Senta,  Leonora  in  Fidelio,  and  one  of  the 
Ladies  in  The  Magic  Flute  with  great 
enthusiasm. 

Calve  was  welcomed  back  after  an  ab- 
sence of  two  seasons.  She  appeared  as 
Carmen,  Marguerite  in  Faust,  and  San- 
tuzza  in  Cavalleria  Rusticana,  giving  the 
utmost  pleasure  to  her  audiences,  al- 
though much  criticism  was  passed  upon 
her  new  interpretation  of  Carmen,  which 
has  been  greatly  changed. 

Schumann-Heink  appeared  in  many 
parts  and  strengthened  her  hold  upon 
the  public  favour  so  cordially  extended  to 
her  last  season.  Her  Fides  was  new, 
and  was  so  strongly  presented  that  she 
completely  dominated  Le  ProphHe,    Her 
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Mrs.  Page  (Frau  Reich)  in  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor  was  also  new,  and  it 
was  excellent.  Her  other  characters  this 
season  were  Fricka,  Magdalena,  Ortrude, 
Brangane,  Mary  in  The  Flying  Dutch- 
man, one  of  the  Rhine  Daughters,  one  of 
the  Norns,  and  Erda. 

Fames  was  as  popular  as  ever,  and  ap- 
peared as  Aida  for  the  first  time  on  any 
stage,  greatly  pleasing  her  mafiy  ad- 
mirers. She  also  sang  Juliette,  Eva  in 
Die  Meister singer,  Elsa,  Micaela,  Sieg- 
linde, the  Countess  in  Le  Nozze  di  Fig- 
aro, Marguerite  in  Faust,  and  Pamina  in 
The  Magic  Flute. 

Nordica  was  a  particularly  strong 
member  of  the  company,  and  won  many 
deserved  triumphs.  She  gave  a  superb 
impersonation  of  Donna  Anna  and  sang 
Mozart's  magnificent  music  with  a  mu- 
sician's feeling  and  spirit.  She  appeared 
as  Briinnhilde  on  several  occasions,  be- 
sides sustaining  the  role  all  through  the 
cycle  of  the  Ring,  Venus  in  Tannhaiiser, 
Elsa,  Ai'da,  Valentine  in  Les  Huguenots, 
Leonora  in  //  Trovatore,  Violetta  in  La 
Traviata  and  Selika  in  L'Africaine. 

On  the  few  occasions  when  Clementine 
de  Vere-Sapio  was  one  of  the  cast,  her 
work  was  so  satisfactory  that  one  regrets 
that  she  is  not  nio^teJzid-b^KeiiOO&ought 
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forward.  It  was  a  pity,  for  instance,  that 
Donna  Elvira  was  not  given  to  her,  for 
the  singer  to  whom  this  important  role 
was  intrusted  proved  very  unsatisfactory. 
Mme.  de  Vere-Sapio  sang  Micaela,  Mar- 
guerite de  Valois,  Donna  Inez,  and  Su- 
sanna in  Le  Nozse  di  Figaro. 

Gadski  made  a  few  appearances,  sing- 
ing Senta,  Eva,  Elizabeth  and  Sieglinde ; 
Mantelli  sang  Amneris,  Urbain,  Azucena, 
Siebel,  Lola,  one  of  the  Ladies  in  The 
Magic  Flute,  and  Stephano;  Zelie  de 
Lussan  appeared  as  Cherubino,  Mignon, 
Nedda  and  Papagena;  Suzanne  Adams, 
Cherubino,  Filina  in  Mignon,  Donna  El- 
vira, Bertha  and  the  Bird  in  Siegfried ; 
Pevny  appeared  as  Marcellina  and  Anne 
Page ;  Olitzka  was  Erda  on  one  occasion ; 
and  Susan  Strong  sang  Elsa,  Freia,  and 
Gutrune. 

Bauermeister  was  satisfactory,  and  al- 
ways showed  her  intelligent  comprehen- 
sion of  both  the  music  and  the  drama. 

The  new  male  singers  introduced  this 
season  were  Alvarez,  Scotti,  Comubert, 
Bertram,  Friedrichs  and  Pini-Corsi.  Of 
these,  only  Scotti  produced  any  deep  or 
lasting  impression.  The  much-heralded 
Alvarez  opened  the  season  with  Fames  in 
Romeo  et  Juliette,  an  opera  which  Jean 


de  Reszke  made  popular ;  Alvarez  proved 
a  great  disappointment.  Nor  did  he 
please  as  Faust,  Radames,  John  of  Ley- 
den,  or  Don  Jose.  He  persistently  sang 
out  of  tune. 

Cornubert,  who  made  his  debut  as 
Vasco  da  Gama  in  L'Africaine,  displayed 
so  many  faults  in  both  singing  and  acting 
that  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  found  no 
favour. 

Bertram,  a  German  baritone  of  consid- 
erable reputation,  made  his  first  app«ir- 
ance  as  Vanderdecken  in  The  Flying 
Dutchman,  He  also  sang  Telramund  in 
Lohengrin,  Pogner  in  Die  Meistersinger, 
and  several  other  Wagnerian  roles,  be- 
sides appearing  as  Mr.  Ford  in  The  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  and  Don  Pizarro  in 
Fidelio.  He  achieved  a  moderate  success. 
Friedrichs,  who  made  his  first  acquaint- 
ance with  an  American  audience  as  Beck- 
messer,  proved  a  true  Wagnerian  disciple, 
particularly  in  his  submission  to  the  dic- 
tates of  the  orchestra,  allowing  his  actions 
to  be  guided  by  the  instruments.  He 
gave  a  somewhat  different  interpretation 
of  Beckmesser  than  we  are  accustomed 
to,  making  him  more  dignified.  His  Al- 
berich  was  a  disappointment,  but  there 
were  moments  in  Das  Rheingold  when  he 
was  excellent. 
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Pini-Corsi  made  his  debut  as  Masetto 
in  Don  Giovanni,  and  achieved  success. 
He  also  sang  Dr.  Bartolo  in  //  Barbiere 
di  Seviglia,  Monostatos,  and  Dr.  Caius 
in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor;  but  his 
best  part  was  Don  Pasquale,  in  which  he 
gave  an  exhibition  of  the  amusing  quali- 
ties of  the  true  Italian  buffo  singer. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  both  the  steady 
advance  in  popularity  of  Scotti  and  the 
appreciation  of  the  audience  for  a  com- 
paratively little  advertised  singer.  Sig- 
nor  Scotti's  work  was  conscientious  and 
excellent  throughout  the  season.  His 
voice  is  clear,  fresh,  well  trained  and 
well  managed,  while  his  acting  is  charac- 
terised by  a  high  intelligence  and  depth 
of  emotion  properly  controlled  and 
rightly  expressed.  Another  good  quality 
that  cannot  be  too  highly  extolled  is  his 
habit  of  considering  his  relation  to  the 
other  characters  of  the  music-drama,  and 
of  subordinating  himself  when  the  situa- 
tion demands.  His  Don  Giovanni,  Dr. 
Maletesta,  Comte  de  Nevers,  Valentine, 
Hscamillo,  Amonasro,  Tonio  and  Ne- 
lusko  are  a  pleasure  to  recall.  As  Signor 
Scotti  is  a  young  and  an  enthusiastic  ar- 
tist, he  will  doubtless  mature  and  become 
one  of  the  leading  actor-singers  of  the 
day. 

Of  the  basses,  Edouard  de  Reszke  gave 
unalloyed  delight.  His  Leporello,  his 
King  in  Lohengrin,  his  Friar  Lawrence, 
Count  Almaviva  in  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro, 
Don  Pedro  in  L'Africaine,  Marcel,  King 
Mark,  Hagen,  Zacharie  in  Le  Prophete, 
and  Don  Basilio  in  //  Barbiere,  were 
equal  to  his  reputation.  He  appeared  in 
no  new  characters,  but  his  familiar  roles 
lost  nothing  of  their  popularity,  and 
proved,  that  he  is  still  first  among  the  bass 
singers. 

Plangon  came  before  the  public  as  Es- 
camillo,  but  he  was  not  sufficiently  dash- 
ing for  the  toreador.  He  appeared  in  his 
well-known  parts  of  Capulet,  Mephis- 
topheles,  Saint-Brio,  Ramfis,  Oberthal  in 
Le  PropMte,  the  Landgrave  in  Tann- 
hauser,  the  Wandering  Minstrel  in  Mig- 
non,  and  Sarastro. 


Van  Rooy  returned  and  accomplished 
his  best  work  as  Wotan,  The  Wanderer 
and  Wolfram.  His  Hans  Sachs  was  dis- 
appointing and  his  Kurwenal  was  below 
expectations. 

Campanari  was  excellent  as  Figaro  in 
U  Barbiere.  He  also  sang  Figaro  in  Le 
Nosze, the  Count  di  Luna  in  //  Trovatore, 
Alfio  in  Cavalleria  Rusticana,  Valentine, 
Germont  in  Traviata,  Rigoletto,  Ashton 
in  Lucia,  and  Papageno. 

Jean  de  Reszke 's  place  was  not  filled. 
He  was  missed  on  many  occasions. 
Owing  to  his  absence  and  to  M.  Saleza's 
illness,  there  was  no  first  tenor,  except 
Alvarez,  who  could  not  fill  the  niche. 
Van  Dyck  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Ger- 
man list,  but  although  he  appeared  as  Lo- 
hengrin, Tannhauser,  and  Siegmund,  and 
even  essayed  Tristan,  it  was  only  as  Loge 
that  he  proved  acceptable. 

Dippel,  who  is  a  most  industrious  stu- 
dent, proved  a  useful  member  of  the  com- 
pany, inasmuch  as  he  is  equal  to  sustain- 
ing tenor  parts  in  the  Italian,  French  and 
GeAnan  repertory.  His  best  work  was 
accomplished  as  Walther  in  Die  Meister- 
singer,  and  as  Siegfried  in  Die  Cotter- 
ddmmerung.  He  also  appeared  as  Erik 
in  The  Flying  Dutchman,  Turiddu  in 
Cavalleria  Rusticana,  Lohengrin,  Faust, 
Siegmund,  Fenton  in  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  Florestan  in  Fidelia,  Man- 
rico  in  //  Trovatore,  and  Tamino. 

Saleza  appeared  as  Turiddu  in  Caval- 
leria Rusticana,  and  Faust  and  Don  Jose. 

Owing  to  an  emergency,  Perotti  was 
drawn  from  the  Germania  Theatre  to  fill 
Van  Dyck's  place  as  Tannhauser,  and, 
being  retained  in  the  company,  he  ap- 
peared as  Radames,  Raoul  in  Les  Hugue- 
nots, and  Lohengrin.  Signor  Perotti  had 
sung  at  the  Metropolitan  years  ago.  ^ 

Salignac  sang  Count  Almaviva  in  // 
Barbiere,  Don  Ottavio  in  Don  Giovanni, 
Ernesto  in  Don  Pasquale,  Don  Jose  Canio 
in  /  Pagliacci,  Alfredo  in  La  Traviata. 
the  Duke  in  Rigoletto  and  Wilhelm  Meis- 
ter  in  Mignon. 
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CORRESPON  DENTS 


During  the  past  six  weeks  we  have  re- 
ceived a  very  large  number  of  letters  and 
other  communications  from  readers  and 
subscribers  to  The  Bookman,  all  relat- 
ing in  some  way  to  the  comments  which 
from  time  to  time  we  have  been  making 
with  regard  to  the  South  African  War. 
Such  of  these  communications  as  have 
come  from  our  American  constituency 
have  been,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
commendatory.  Such,  however  (and 
these  constitute  the  greater  part  of  the 
letters),  as  have  been  sent  from  England, 
and  especially  from  Canada,  represent,  in 
their  tone  and  in  their  forms  of  expres- 
sion, the  entire  gamut  of  censure,  from 
ordinary  disapproval  to  violent  vitupera- 
tion. Most  of  the  writers  have  signed 
their  names  and  have  given  their  ad- 
dresses, so  that  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances we  should  have  made  a  personal 
reply  to  each  of  them  through  the  ppst; 
but  the  number  of  these  letters  has  be- 
come so  great  as  to  render  this  course  a 
physical  impossibility,  and,  therefore,  we 
take  the  present  opportunity  to  make  a 
general  reply  in  the  same  columns  in 
which  our  previous  opinions  were  set 
forth. 

It  is  proper  to  say,  in  the  first  place, 
that  almost  all  the  communications  which 
have  come  to  us,  even  from  those  persons 
who  have  most  strenuously  opposed  our 
views,  have  been  couched  in  terms  of  per- 
sonal courtesy.  A  few,  to  be  sure,  have 
represented  the  extreme  limit  of  episto- 
lary violence ;  but  we  have  not  been  ruf- 
fled by  the  reading  of  them,  but  rather 
have  viewed  them  as  interesting  exam- 
ples of  how  rich  our  language  is  in  ad- 
jectives and  participles.  Others  have 
dealt  with  us  in  a  humorous  manner, 
and  we  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  hu- 
mour, and  all  the  more  because  it  has  not 
infrequently  embodied  some  very  clever 
hits.  Occasionally  newspaper  clippings 
and  printed  cartoons  have  been  enclosed 
for  our  information  or  discomfiture,  and 
these  we  have  preserved  as  a  part  of  the 
memorabilia  of  our  editorial  office.  One 
gentleman  in  Canada  transmitted  a  lit- 
tle newspaper  account  of  how  a  certain 
impulsive  person,  who  let  his  sympathy 
with  the  Boers  overcome  his  discretion, 
was  tarred  and  feathered  and  drummed 


out  of  a  Canadian  town ;  and  this  account 
is  accompanied  by  the  following  terse 
warning  written  on  a  slip  of  paper: 
"This  is  what  you  will  get  if  yon  ever 
come  to  Canada."  But  on  the  whole,  the 
letters  have  been  characterised  by  those 
personal  amenities  which  make  contro- 
versy most  effective,  and  the  spirit  in 
which  they  have  been  composed  has  been 
a  spirit  rather  of  sorrow  than  of  anger, 
joined  also  with  a  desire  to  argue  the 
merits  of  the  general  question  involved 
in  this  most  unhappy  war. 

Now,  in  replying  to  these  letters  we 
ought  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  all  our 
correspondents  are  mistaken  when  they 
think  that  we  are  animated  by  a  feeling 
of  dislike  for  England.  Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth.  It  is,  indeed, 
impossible  to  see  why  any  intelligent 
American  should  be  swayed  by  a  feeling 
of  hostility  to  England.  In  the  first  place, 
as  we  said  in  our  last  number,  the  inter- 
ests of  America  and  the  interests  of 
England  will  always  in  the  long  run  be 
essentially  identical.  Our  national  tem- 
per, our  national  ambitions  and  our  na- 
tional standards  are  the  same  as  those  of 
England ;  the  sources  of  our  national  tra- 
ditions are  the  same.  The  two  countries 
are  bound  together  by  a  thousand  ties,  of 
which  perhaps  the  most  enduring  and  the 
most  powerful  are  those  which  are  most 
difficult  to  define.  Moreover,  no  Ameri- 
can can  fail  to  see  that  Great  Britain 
has  done  more  to  spread  the  higher  civili- 
sation and  justice  and  liberty  than  any 
other  nation  in  the  modem  world;  and 
now  that  the  American  Republic  has 
broken  through  her  old-time  isolation  and 
has  found  herself  confronted  with  the 
same  problems  with  whose  solution  Eng- 
lishmen' for  centuries  have  been  con- 
cerned, there  is  springing  up  between  us 
a  new  understanding  and  a  new  bond  of 
S)anpathy  that  time  will  only  strengthen 
and  confirm.  It  is  only,  therefore,  a  very 
narrow-minded  sort  of  American  who  in 
his  larger  view  of  his  own  country's  his- 
tory and  mighty  future  can  be  really  anti- 
English;  for  fundamentally  to  be  anti- 
English  is  in  reality  to  be  anti-American. 

This,  howev  r,  does  not  mean  that  an 
American  is  bl  dly  to  believe  that  all  of 
England's  acts    ;e  wise (tha^ii^  govern- 
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mcnt  at  any  given  moment  is  absolutely 
fair  and  generous,  and  that  her  course,  as 
against  an  alien  people,  is  always  just. 
We  could  not  properly  be  asked  to  say 
this  even  of  our  own  country  and  of  our 
own  government.  The  vast  majority  of 
Americans  to-day  believe  that  our  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians  has  been  marked  both 
by  rapacity  and  by  cruelty.  Ijooking 
back  a  generation  or  two,  the  majority  of 
our  people  believe  that  our  war  with 
Mexico  was  a  war  of  wanton  aggression, 
involving  the  spoliation  of  a  weaker  na- 
tion by  a  stronger  one.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  at  the  present 
moment  are  bitterly  opposed  to  the  ex- 
tension of  our  government  to  the  Philip- 
pines. It  would  be  rather  odd,  there- 
fore, if  we  could  never  criticise  the  Eng- 
lish people  and  the  English  government 
without  laying  ourselves  open  to  the 
chaige  of  inveterate  hostility  to  England. 
Must  we,  indeed,  in  order  to  prove  the 
sincerity  of  our  friendship,  regard  Eng- 
land and  her  government  as  infallible,  as 
incapable  of  ever  being  in  the  wrong? 
Without  wishing  to  be  ungracious,  we 
may  venture  to  remind  our  correspond- 
ents that  Englishmen  have  never  felt  it 
to  be  a  racial  duty  to  abstain  from  criti- 
cising what  Americans  have  done;  and 
without  specifying  further  we  should  like 
to  refer  our  friends  and  readers  to  the 
files  of  the  London  Times  and  the  Lon- 
don Saturday  Review  from  i860  down 
to  1865 — ^and  for  that  matter  to  these 
same  files  for  the  years  1898-99. 

Our  correspondents  are  probably 
aware  that  the  bulk  of  the  Liberal  party 
in  England  at  the  present  time  believe 


that  England's  war  upon  the  Boer  Re- 
publics was  in  its  origin  unnecessary  and 
unjust.  The  most  eminent  leaders  of 
this  party  have  put  themselves  on  record 
from  their  seats  in  Parliament.  Since 
the  war  began,  they  have  been  willing, 
as  loyal  Englishmen,  to  vote  the  money 
and  the  men  required  for  its  vigorous 
and  successful  prosecution;  but  they 
have  said  openly  and  fearlessly  that  the 
war  itself  was  wrong.  Yet  we  do  not 
believe  that  our  correspondents  regard 
these  men  as  disloyal  to  their  country 
and  their  Queen,  or  hold  that  they  are 
actuated  by  any  but  the  highest  motives. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  shout  with  the  rabble 
and  to  wave  the  flag  and  to  bawl  out 
Kiplingese.  This  is  merely  what  the 
man  in  the  street  may  do.  But  to  stand 
up  firmly  and  to  stem,  so  far  as  in  one 
lies,  the  foaming  tide  of  popular  enthu- 
siasm, because  of  an  intense  conviction 
that  this  enthusiasm  is  given  to  an  un- 
just cause  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  for 
any  man  to  do,  and  is,  therefore,  one  of 
the  noblest  and  the  most  unselfish. 

If  Englishmen  may  criticise  the  acts  of 
England  and  still  be  loyal  Englishmen, 
may  not  an  American  who  is  a  friend  to 
England  also  criticise  those  acts  without 
the  imputation  of  unfriendliness?  We 
leave  the  answering  of  this  question  to 
our  readers  and  our  correspondents  in 
England  and  in  Canada,  and  we  should 
like  to  have  them  answer  it  in  that  spirit 
of  candour  and  fair  play  which  is  one  of 
the  finest  attributes  of  the  men  of  English 
blood  and  lineage. 

//.  T.  P. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  RING* 


The  treatment  of  sport  in  fiction  has 
been  singularly  uneven.  The  chariot 
races  of  Rome  and  of  Antioch,  the  gladi- 
atorial contests  of  the  Coliseum,  have  fre- 
quently been  woven  into  the  novel.  Like- 
wise the  sports  which  have  in  a  measure 
taken  the  places  of  these  in  the  life  of  the 
modem  world,  the  equally  thrilling  horse- 
race, and  the  somewhat  more  humane 

*The  Green  Flag,  and  Other  Stories.  By  A. 
Conan  Doyle.  New  York:  The  S.  S.  McClure 
Company.    $1.50. 


prize-fight,  have  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  story-spinner  treatment  that  is  com- 
paratively adequate.  The  horse-race  in 
especial  has  proved  a  theme  that  seems 
never  to  grow  trite.  It  is,  perhaps,  too 
often  confined  to  the  fiction  of  a  poorer 
sort ;  the  racing  story  is  generally  on  an 
intellectual  equality  with  the  racing  play, 
dependent  upon  the  conventional  melo- 
dramatic claptrap,  the  shopworn  contriv- 
ances, the  welching  bookmaker,  the  un- 
faithful trainer,  the  poisoned  (bi 
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matter  how  tawdry  the  dressing,  there  is 
something  about  it  all  that  seldom  fails 
in  its  effect  upon  the  ordinary  novel 
reader.  In  striking  contrast  to  the  broad- 
ness, the  universal  interest  of  the  horse- 
race in  fiction,  are  the  stories  that  are  ap- 
pearing very  frequently  at  the  present 
time  about  some  other  sports  which  ap- 
peal more  directly  to  the  amateur.  Some- 
how these  tales  of  the  cinder  path,  the 
links  and  the  "gridiron"  have  an  interest 
only  for  those  with  a  strong  personal 
liking  and  intimate  and  even  technical  ac- 
quaintance with  track  athletics,  or  golf, 
or  intercollegiate  football.  Any  one  of 
these  golf  stories,  for  instance,  would  be 
utterly  unintelligible  and  meaningless  to 
one  who  had  not  the  terms  "fore"  and 
"slice"  and  "approach"  and  "foozle"  and 
"stymie"  and  "tee" — in  short,  the  entire 
gamut  of  the  game — ^at  his  fingers'  ends. 
But  with  the  romance  of  the  prize-ring 
the  case  is  much  the  same  as  with  the  ro- 
mance of  the  turf.  The  story  of  two 
thoroughbreds  fighting  down  the  stretch 
to  the  wire,  or  the  story  of  two  game  men 
struggling  for  mastery  within  a  roped 
ring,  contains  the  fundamental  elements 
which  stir  and  stimulate  human  emotions. 
It  has  an  interest  almost  as  keen  for  the 
tyro  who  has  never  seen  a  paddock  or  a 
pair  of  padded  gloves  as  for  the  most  ap- 
proved and  knowing  Corinthian. 

The  prize-ring  in  fiction  has  had  many 
exponents.  In  one  of  the  most  famous 
contests  of  the  century  the  first  and  great- 
est editor  of  the  Cornhill  Magazine  found 
a  subject  for  one  of  his  delightful  Round- 
about Papers.  No  earnest  student  of 
Thackeray  can  fail  to  feel  the  keen  pleas- 
ure he  always  had  in  bringing  into  his 
books  some  allusion  or  metaphor  drawn 
from  his  acquaintance  with  the  practice 
or  the  ethics  of  the  ring.  There  is  a  very 
graphic  description  of  a  pugilistic  strug- 
gle in  one  of  Mr.  Meredith's  novels.  For 
pure  horror  Victor  Hugo  never  surpassed 
the  chapter  describing  the  battle  between 
the  representatives  of  Scotland  and  of 
Ireland  in  L'Homme  Que  Rit.  To  con- 
fine our  attention  to  the  writers  of  the 
present  day,  we  have  a  very  admirable 
chronicler  of  the  romance  of  the  ring  in 
the  person  of  Dr.  Arthur  Conan  Doyle, 
who,  in  "The  Croxley  Master,"  the  most 
striking  of  the  stories  which  make  up  the 
volume  at  present  under  discussion,  has 
given  us  a  prize-fight  only  a  little  less 


graphic  and  thrilling  than  the  two  splen- 
did battles  in  Rodney  Stone. 

In  looking  over  the  work  of  Dr.  Doyle 
during  the  past  three  or  four  years,  one 
realises  with  the  keenest  sort  of  regret 
the  unfortunate  mistake  he  made  in  put- 
ting an  end  to  Sherlock  Holmes,  The 
originality,  the  dramatic  attractiveness  of 
this  character,  were  so  striking  that  it  is 
only  now  in  looking  back  through  the 
tales  of  The  Adventures  and  The  Me- 
moirs, that  we  appreciate  how  utterly  in- 
ferior they  were  in  construction  and  dia- 
logue. Since  he  wrote  The  Study  in 
Scarlet  Dr.  Doyle  has  been  learning  much 
about  craftsmanship.  Sherlock  Holmes 
in  the  author's  hands  to-day  might  not  be 
any  more  striking  and  vivid  a  creation, 
but  he  would  assuredly  stand  out  from  a 
better  setting.  We  should  probably  have 
considerably  less  of  his  friend  and  allied 
historian,  the  very  tiresome  bore,  Watson. 
The  latter  was  always  quite  incorrigible 
in  his  expressions  of  polite  astonishment 
When  after  Holmes,  for  the  three  hun- 
dredth time,  had  deduced  alimony,  a  bad 
digestion  and  a  West  End  scandal  from 
an  inspection  of  a  visiting-card  or  an  old 
hat  band,  Watson  broke  into  his  conven- 
tional volley  of  superlatives,  the  whole 
matter  became  just  a  little  wearisome. 
For  a  time  after  Dr.  Doyle's  first  success 
and  popularity  there  were  strong  indica- 
tions of  a  general  fizzling  out  of  his  origi- 
nality. Upon  one  occasion  he  practically 
rewrote,  with  new  characters  and  a  few 
minor  changes,  a  story  which  he  had  told 
a  few  years  before.  In  the  case  to  which 
we  refer  the  second  story  was  called  "The 
Illness  of  Signor  Lambert" ;  the  first  was 
included  in  the  volume  which  bore  the 
title  Round  the  Red  Lamp.  There  were 
many  such  indications  of  waning 
strength.  But  of  late  he  seems  to  be  com- 
ing up  again ;  one  might  sum  it  up  by  say- 
ing that  he  is  getting  his  second  wind. 
Much  of  his  very  recent  work  is  marked 
with  all  his  early  fire  and  spontaneity,  and 
yet  there  are  many  of  these  later  tales 
which  we  lay  down  with  disappointment 
simply  because  we  feel  how  much  better 
they  would  have  been  woven  about  the 
strange  gifts,  the  personality,  the  omnipo* 
tence  and  omniscience  of  Sherlock 
Holmes.  A  notable  story  of  this  kind 
was  "The  Story  of  the  Lost  Special," 
which  appeared  in  the  columns  of  an  Eng- 
lish magazine  about  two  vc^s  je^,  but 
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which,  to  the  best  of  the  recollection  of 
the  present  writer,  has  not  yet  been 
brought  out  in  book  form.  It  was  simply 
the  story  of  a  train — ^locomotive,  tender 
and  two  passenger-coaches — which,  run- 
ning in  broad  daylight  through  one  of  the 
most  thickly  populated  districts  of  Eng- 
land, disappears  without  leaving  the 
slightest  clue  of  importance  as  to  its  fate. 
One  could  not  readily  conceive  more  start- 
ling and  daring  a  plot,  yet  when  the  mys- 
tery is  ultimately  cleared  away  the  whole 
thing  seems  possible  enough,  and  had  the 
explanation  been  brought  about,  as  it 
should  and  might  easily  have  been,  by 
Sherlock  Holmes  and  the  science  of  de- 
duction, the  story  would  have  taken  rank 
with  the  very  best  that  have  come  from 
Dr.  Doyle's  ingenious  pen. 

In  addition  to  "The  Croxley  Master," 
the  present  volume  contains  many  stories 
that  will  be  read  eagerly  by  those  who 
love  a  good  tale  for  its  own  sake.  A  few 
of  them,  however,  suggest,  to  some  ex- 
tent, other  stories  by  other  writers.  For 
instance,  there  are  many  points  of  resem- 
blance between  "The  Green  Flag"  and 
Mr.  Kipling's  "The  Mutiny  of  the  Mav- 
ericks." "The  New  Catacomb"  is  very 
grim  and  tragic  and  horrible,  but  we  lay 
it  aside  with  the  conviction  that  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  wrote  a  story  very  much  like  it 
in  "The  Cask  of  Amontillado,"  and  that 
the  idea  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  that 
which  inspired  Balzac  when  he  sat  down 
to  "La  Grande  Breteche."    "The  Striped 


Chest,"  "The  Crime  of  the  Brigadier" 
and  "A  Romance  of  the  Foreign  Office" 
are  all  very  typical  Conan  Doyle  stories, 
but  the  three  parts  which  deal  with  the 
adventures  of  Captain  Sharkey,  the 
buccaneer,  seem  lacking  in  his  usual 
spirit  and  dash. 

Of  "The  Croxley  Master"  one  need 
only  say  that  it  strengthens  the  conviction 
which  came  from  reading  Rodney  Stone 
—that  Dr.  Doyle  is  to-day  absolutely  un- 
rivalled as  a  chronicler  of  the  romance  of 
the  ring.  Perhaps  it  was  because  he  had 
already  been  accepted  as  a  mere  literary 
amuser  that  the  critics  and  the  reading 
public  in  general  have  so  underestimated 
it  as  a  book  of  real  and  lasting  value. 
They  have  looked  at  the  story,  they  have 
found  it  a  good  one,  but  what  they  have 
not  seen  and  realised  is  that  it  is  a  power- 
ful picture  of  the  England  of  that  day. 
There  are  a  thousand  romances  and  his- 
tories from  which  we  may  reconstruct 
the  period.  We  may  follow  the  Napo- 
leonic Eagles  from  capital  to  capital.  We 
may  see  Pitt  and  Fox  and  Byron  and 
Tom  Moore  and  poor  old  George  the 
Third  and  his  son,  the  inventor  of  a  shoe- 
buckle,  the  First  Gentlemen  of  Europe. 
But  none  the  less  real  are  the  rough  men 
who  gathered  about  in  black  thousands 
when  Jack  Harrison  and  Crab  Wilson 
faced  each  other  in  the  ring  on  Crawley 
Downs. 

Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice. 


THE  GRUB  STREET  OF  TO-DAY 


BY  ONE  WHO  KNOWS  IT. 


When  any  man  tells  you  (as  some  men 
will)  that  Grub  Street  is  no  longer  in  ex- 
istence, you  can  be  sure  of  nothing  except 
that  he  is  not  acquainted  with  it.  The 
fact  is  that  not  only  does  Grub  Street  still 
survive  among  us,  bul^t  is  larger  than 
ever,  and  still  growing.     It  is 

Old  in  new  state,  another  yet  the  same, 

and  in  how  much  or  how  little  it  differs 
from  the  original  thoroughfare,  you  may 
perhaps  best  judge  for  yourself  by  consid- 
ering the  stories  of  some  of  its  tenants. 


Let  us  take  Reginald  Scribe  to  begin 
with.  He  is  a  shabby,  dogged  little  man 
of  forty,  whose  incompetence  and  self- 
confidence  are  equally  boundless.  When 
I  first  came  across  him  he  was  living  in  a 
squalid  lodging-house  near  Gower  Street. 
He  never  entertained  his  friends  there. 
When  one  happened  to  call,  he  invariably 
came  down  and  interviewed  him  on  the 
door-step,  or  escorted  him  to  a  handy 
beer-house,  explaining  that  he  had  no 
place  in  which  they  could  talk  by 
themselves,  and  that  ^^^jy^^^only  put  ^ 
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at  that  lodging-house  temporarily.  He 
lived  by  writing  casual  paragraphs  for 
the  newspapers  and  short  stories  for  the 
poorer  class  of  sensational  weeklies;  he 
had  contributed  two  or  three  60,000  to 
80,000-word  serials  to  a  London  newspa- 
per at  £10  apiece;  he  had  written  plays 
which  nobody  would  act,  and  a  problem 
novel  that  nobody  would  publish,  but  was 
still  living  hopefully  always  on  the  verge 
of  great  happenings — that  never  hap- 
pened. At  this  stage  of  his  career  the 
uncle  of  his  landlady's  daughter  died  and 
left  her  £50.  He  had  previously  been 
paying  polite  attentions  to  the  girl;  he 
now  married  her  without  loss  of  time,  in 
spite  of  her  mother's  objections,  and  se- 
cured the  money.  But  the  mother  inter- 
fering with  his  literary  labours  by  follow- 
ing him  to  his  new  address  and  demand- 
ing some  share  of  the  legacy,  he  secretly 
departed  with  his  bride  to  Clacton-on- 
Sea ;  and  they  did  not  return  until  all  the 
money  was  gone.  I  met  him  in  Fleet 
Street  some  months  after  this,  and  he 
had  returned  to  his  pristine  shabbiness, 
but  was  incandescent  with  the  pride  of 
having  just  secured  an  appointment  as 
editor  of  a  particular  page  of  a  prominent 
London  daily.  He  was  in  a  mood  to  own 
vaingloriously  that  he  had  been  having 
"a  very  rough  time,"  that  he  and  his  wife 
were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  living 
in  a  certain  deplorable  little  court  oflf  Hol- 
bom,  but  with  this  new  and  permanent 
appointment  he  would  soon  be  out  of  all 
that. 

"They've  got  plenty  of  money,"  he  said 
confidenfially.  "I  started  work  there  last 
Monday,  and — ^well,  my  clothes  have 
gone  a  bit  off,  and  I  suppose  I  don't  look 
altogether  the  thing  to  be  going  in  and 
out  of  an  office  like  that — ^so  last  night 
they  advanced  me  two  weeks'  screw — ^not 
much,  y'know,  to  begin  with — ^and  gave 
me  the  tip  to  get  a  new  rig  out  and  a  top 
hat." 

Some  six  months  after  this  I  met  him 
by  St.  Paul's,  and  he  was  shabby  again. 
He  had  lost  the  editorial  position, 
"owing,"  he  said,  "to  a  misunderstand- 
ing." I  gathered  that  just  now  he  was  busy 
as  the  ghost  of  a  gentleman  of  means  who 
was  not  sound  in  his  grammar :  they  were 
collaborating  in  a  book  on  the  dramatic 
profession ;  his  partner  supplied  all  the 
information,  and  he  did  all  the  writing; 
his  partner  Had  undertaken  to  pay  for  the 


publication,  if  necessary,  and  they  wert 
to  share  the  profits.  Subsequently  the 
book  appeared,  but  its  success  was  so 
limited  that,  had  he  not  been  thoughtful 
enough  to  get  his  partner  to  advance 
something  on  account  of  his  share  in 
time,  he  might  have  had  no  profits  at  all. 
By-and-by  he  was  retained  on  a  once 
well-known  penny  weekly  that  was  dying 
and  wanted  a  cheap  editor.  During  his 
tenure  of  this  office  he  was  twice  dis- 
charged, but  firmly  refused  to  quit  his 
post  until  all  arrears  of  salary  had  been 
paid,  with  the  result  that  the  proprietor, 
who  had  already  lost  his  capital,  lost  heart 
and  left  the  paper  to  its  doom.  Ranald 
is  now,  as  he  was  at  first,  writing  short 
stories  for  the  sensational  press,  and,  for 
the  evening  papers,  paragraphs  of  topical 
interest,  and  on  the  proceeds  has  to  main- 
tain not  only  himself,  but  his  wife  and 
child. 

There  are  many  others  in  Grub  Street 
who  rely  largely  for  their  income  on  this 
supplying  paragraphs  to  the  newspapers. 
One  such  journalist  I  know,  however, 
who  has  almost  abandoned  this  precarious 
pursuit,  and  lives  a  little  more  comfort- 
ably by  compiling  condensed  biographies 
of  provincial  tradesmen  and  staid  records 
of  their  businesses,  at  the  rate  of  4s.  per 
thousand  words.  He  and  others  like 
him  are  employed  by  a  society  in  London 
that  issues  a  sort  of  local  guide  in  the 
chief  provincial  towns,  and  the  adver- 
tisers in  each  volume  are  entitled  to  have 
such  biographies  and  records  of  them- 
selves and  their  concerns  incorporated 
with  the  general  history  of  the  town.  A 
letter  from  the  biographer,  his  catalog^ie 
and  price-list  supply  all  the  material  the 
author  requires,  and  as  each  article  must 
run  to  about  500  words,  he  is  able  to  com- 
mand 2s.  for  every  biography  and  record 
he  composes. 

Hector  Pendennis  is  an  elderly  jour- 
nalist of  superior  education  and  accom- 
plishments, a  university  man,  with  every 
prospect  of  a  brilliant  career— behind 
him.  But  he  has  long  since  outlived  his 
ambitions,  and  ascribes  his  decline  and 
fall  to  repeated  dreappointments  and  irre- 
sistible bad  luck.  When  he  is  sober,  he 
works  hard  and  well  for  very  inadequate 
remuneration.  Nobody  knows  where  he 
lives.  He  is  to  be  seen  most  days  in  the 
reading-room  of  one  of  certain  libraries 
that  are  well  supplied  with  foreign  tech- 
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nical  and  trade  journals.  He  reads 
through  these  in  search  of  any  striking 
German,  French,  Italian  or  other  article 
on  any  new  trade  process,  plant  or  ma- 
chinery, and  having  made  notes  thereof, 
he  tours  round  to  the  offices  of  divers 
London  trade  and  technical  journals  seek- 
ing orders  to  translate  those  articles. 
S^e  weeks  he  discovers  nothing  of  suf- 
ficient novelty  to  tempt  any  of  his  editors ; 
but  generally  he  can  find  a  market  for  one 
or  two  translations,  and  in  good  weeks 
has  earned  upward  of  i2. 

Probably  you  will  have  noticed,  in  sev- 
eral very  popular  weeklies,  articles  which 
I  have  heard  generically  described  as  of 
the  "Do  Madmen  Eat  Fat  ?"  order.    They 
are  quite  a  specialty,  and  usually  paid  for, 
as  you  will  see  by  announcements  in  the 
papers,  at  the  rate  of  a  guinea  a  column. 
But  Evelyn  Milton,  who  was  half  starv- 
ing in  Grub  Street  on  newspaper  para- 
graphs and  very  miscellaneous  occasional 
writings,  hit  upon  the  happy  idea  of  se- 
curing large  orders  for  the  "Do  Madmen 
Eat  Fat?"  kind  of  article  by  offering  to 
take  reduced  prices  for  a  quantity.     He 
called    on    various    editors    for    whom 
he  had  done   occasional  work  of  that 
class,  and  was  not  unsuccessful ;  he  ar- 
ranged to  supply  it  to  one  of  the  chief  of 
these  papers  at  8s.  a  column ;  and  other 
men  in  Grub  Street  have  done  and  are 
still  doing  likewise.     He  is  thus  practi- 
cally sure  of  a  regular  income  of  from 
I2S.  to  i6s,  weekly,  which  he  supplements 
with  his  less  reliable  journalistic  miscel- 
lanies.   It  is  a  small  matter,  but,  being 
sure,  it  enables  him  to  maintain  a  settled 
address;  there  were  times  when  he  had 
to  do  all  his  writing  in  the  newsrooms, 
and  by  night  slept  in  a  somewhat  ordi- 
nary "doss-house"  to  the  south  of  one  of 
the  bridges. 

I  fancy  that,  on  the  whole,  there  is  about 
as  much  learning  and  genius  in  Grub 
Street  to-day  as  was  in  it  of  old,  but  it 
develops,  or  withers,  under  different  con- 
ditions. The  growth  of  the  popular 
press,  the  multiplication  of  cheap  period- 
icals, gives  the  impecunious  man  of  let- 
ters a  wider  though  less  lofty  outlook. 
The  men  of  learning  and  genius  who  de- 
cayed in  the  garrets  of  last  century  or  the 
century  before,  devoted  themselves  to  the 
compiling  and  writing  of  erudite  volumes 
and  treatises,  and  to  the  translation  or 
composition  of  lengthy  poems,  not  be- 


cause they  were  too  great  to  write  for  a 
more  profitable  popular  press,  but  merely 
because  there  was  no  popular  press  to 
write  for.  They  followed  the  fashion  of 
their  times,  as  their  descendants  are  sub- 
dued to  follow  the  fashion  of  ours. 
Among  men  in  Grub  Street  whose  knowl- 
edge and  love  of  literature  is,  or  was, 
greater  than  has  gone  to  the  making  of 
many  men  of  letters  who  have  been  more 
successful,  I  recall  one  who  commenced 
his  career  as  a  writer  of  occasional  essays 
and  poems  in  the  higher  class  magazines. 
His  work  was  full  of  promise,  and  he 
might  have  realised  his  youthful  ambi- 
tions, but  in  a  time  of  financial  embar- 
rassment he  tried  his  hand  at  song- 
writing  for  the  music  halls.  His  very 
first  attempt  scored  an  immense  success ; 
it  was  played  and  ground  for  a  season  by 
every  band  and  piano  organ  in  the  king- 
dom. The  prospect  of  earning  money 
and  popularity  so  easily  and  instantly  was 
irresistible.  He  adopted  such  song- 
writing  as  a  profession.  During  the  next 
five  or  six  years  he  scored  several  other 
successes,  but  none  so  great  as  his  first ; 
then  he  began  to  lose  the  knack  of  hitting 
the  public  taste,  and  when  I  last  heard  of 
him  he  was  doing  ill-paid  hack  work  for 
a  minor  journal,  and  was  glad  to  sell  his 
latest  new  song  to  a  small  "star,"  or  a 
new  beginner  on  the  variety  stage,  for 
"five  shillings  and  a  drink."  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  three  other  music-hall 
song-writers  whose  careers  have  been 
wonderfully  similar  to  this,  but  with  only 
one  who  made  a  real  success  of  the 
business,  and  is  the  happy  possessor  of  a 
banking  account. 

In  our  days  there  are  as  many  comers 
of  Grub  Street  in  the  suburbs  as  in  the 
city.  Take  the  case  of  Brown-Jones.  He 
is  a  married  man  with  three  children,  and 
combines  literature  with  art  for  a  liveli- 
hood. Some  of  the  jokes  and  funny 
stories  and  many  of  the  illustrations  you 
come  across  in  the  ha'penny  comic  papers 
are  from  his  pen.  When  I  was  first  in- 
troduced to  him  he  and  his  family  dwelt 
in  three  small  rooms  on  the  top  floor  of 
a  shabby-genteel  suburban  residence.  To 
maintain  himself  and  his  family  he  was 
compelled  to  eke  out  his  artistic  and  jour- 
nalistic earnings  by  borrowing  money  of 
his  friends  and  running  into  debt.  His 
wife  tiring  of  these  methods,  they  com- 
promised  with   the  landlady   rerarding 
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some  arrears  of  rent,  succeeded  in  taking 
a  presentable  house  near  by,  furnished 
most  of  it  on  the  hire  system,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  let  it  off.  When  the  rooms 
were  let  and  money  coming  in,  Brown- 
Jones  worked  with  less  and  less  of  ardour. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  boarders  who  paid 
did  not  stay  long,  and  those  who  stayed 
long  did  not  pay.  This  affected  not  only 
Brown- Jones;  his  landlord  suffered  by 
it,  and  his  tradesmen.  In  the  end  he 
had  to  concede  the  hired  furniture  to 
the  dealers,  and  the  keys  to  the  landlord, 
and  retired  to  a  top  floor  over  a  butter- 


shop  with  less  credit  than  ever  and  mort 
creditors. 

I  have  given  in  briefest  outline  only  a 
few  of  the  lives  that  have  been  or  are 
being  lived  in  Grub  Street  within  my  own 
knowledge.  You  must  not  look  upon 
any  one  of  them  as  a  solitary  instance; 
each  is  fairly  representative  of  a  type 
that  is  not  rare.  There  are  women- 
workers,  too,  in  Grub  Street  now;  and 
the  whole  region,  I  repeat,  was  never 
larger  than  it  is  at  present — there  were 
never  more  toilers  going  into  it,  or  fewer 
coming  out. 


NEBULAE   OF   SONG 

Dim  nebulse  of  song  1 
First,  a  cold  star-dust  in  the  spirit's  void, 

Whirling  with  measured  sweep  the  shadows  through, 
Then  more  compact,  centripetal  and  strong, 

Swifter  and  surer  and  of  warmer  hue  1 

Thy  brothers  wait  thee  in  the  blue  above. 

Far  through  the  silences  their  songs  descend ; 
Thou  too  shalt  join  their  ancient  choir  of  love. 

And  send  thy  light  across  the  paths  of  men. 

Now  the  faint  music  of  the  early  dawn. 

Feeling  its  way  with  broken  chords  and  slow, 
Then  the  C  Major,  resolute  and  strong, 

Surer  in  conscious  strength  the  measures  go. 

But  thou,  dim  dust,  that  trailest  through  the  night. 

Breasting  the  waves  of  that  unsounded  sea, 
Swift  be  the  course  of  thy  triumphant  flight, 

And  sweet  thy  music  in  the  years  to  be ! 

Herbert  Muller  Hopkins, 
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Fashion,  as  potent  in  art  as  in  the  mat- 
ter of  garments,  has  been  and  probably 
ever  will  be,  a  factor  in  determining  the 
choice  of  pictures.  The  really  serious 
and  intelligent  collector  is  of  a  rare 
genus.  He  is  found  more  frequently 
among  the  middle  classes  than  in  the 
ranks  of  the  millionaires,  and  he  is  not 
too  frequent  anywhere.  By  reason  nat- 
urally of  great  wealth,  the  most  impor- 
tant collections  are  found  in  the  homes 
of  the  unusually  prosperous;  but  as  a 
rule,  this  is  because  it  is  decreed  in  poKte 
circles  that  the  ownership  of  works  of 
art  is  a  sig^  of  good  breeding,  proper  re- 
finement and  financial  standing.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  man  of  fortune  fills  his  house 
and  galleries  with  high-priced  canvases. 

While  the  possession  of  riches  does  not 
necessarily  imply  an  absence  of  aesthetic 
taste,  it  is  not,  on  the  other  hand,  a  mark 
of  unquestionable  and  unerring  artistic 
judgment,  and  to  buy  with  lavish  hand 
where  the  question  of  money  is  a  matter 
of  no  moment  does  not  mean  the  same  as 
where  the  genuine  enthusiast  secures  his 
cherished  desires  only  after  the  most 
rigid  economy  and  sacrifice^  even  at  times 
of  the  necessities  of  life.  However,  it 
is,  after  all,  to  the  Mecaenases  that  come 
the    great    prizes    of    collectorship,    and 


much  as  we  may  regret  that  they  are  not 
always  worthy  the  gifts  fortune  bestows, 
we  must  accept  the  inevitable,  and  the 
less  fortunate  may  only  console  himself 
with  the  thought  that  he  can  enjoy  his 
modest  possessions  more  than  many  of 
the  great  ones  of  the  earth  whose  wealth 
has  enabled  them  to  buy  right  and  left, 
sometimes  wisely,  and  sometimes  with 
but  little  discrimination. 

Thirty  years  ago  our  merchant  princes 
were  loaded  down  with  paintings  by  the 
men  of  the  Diisseldorf  schools,  and  with 
the  clever  French,  Spanish  and  Italian 
incident  pictures,  dexterous,  uninspired 
and  quite  outside  the  pale  of  genuine  art. 
Twenty  years  before  that  there  were  still 
others  among  the  painters  no  more  wor- 
thy, but  in  the  fashion,  and  the  rich  pub- 
lic bought  in  the  same  indiscriminate 
manner.  The  "men  of  thirty"  were  just 
as  artistic  fifty  years  ago  as  they  are  to- 
day, but  their  canvases  went  practically 
begging  and  were  a  drug  on  the  market, 
while  meretricious  pictures  sold  well.  A 
landscape  by  Rousseau  that  will  sell  now 
for  $25,000  was  offered  for  a  pittance  in 
the  painter^s  studio.  A  Corot  that  sold 
in  the  William  Hood  Stewart  collection 
last  winter  in  New  York  for  over  $6000 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  Stewart  in  the  ar- 
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tist's  Studio  for  500  francs,  the  painter 
asking  no  more,  knowing  well  he  would 
not  get  it.  The  little  panels  by  Diaz,  for 
which  the  collectors  give  thousands,  and 
tumble  over  each  other  in  their  desire  to 
bid  at  auction  sales,  were  sold  in  quanti- 
ties to  the  French  dealers  during  the  life- 
time of  Diaz  for  a  few  francs,  or  willingly 
exchanged  for  some  trifling  bric-d-brac 
or  Eastern  carpet.  But  these  little 
dreams  of  tone  were  as  artistic  when 
Diaz  signed  them  as  they  are  to-day. 

Is  it  to  be  presumed  that  the  successful 
merchants  on  whose  walls  now  hang  the 
Troyons,  Rousseaus,  Daubignys,  Corots 
and  Diazes  appreciate  to  the  full  the 
subtle  beauties  these  men  have  wrought 
out?  Do  they  prefer  them  to  the  story- 
telling canvases  of  the  Germans,  French- 
men or  Italians,  which  they  can  probably 
better  understand  ?  In  all  likelihood,  not 
at  all!  Fashion  decreed  that  these  pic- 
tures were  the  right  and  proper  things 
to  have,  and,  lo!  now  no  well-regulated 
collection  is  complete  without  them,  and 
perhaps  we  may  be  thankful  that  fashion 
has  prescribed  so  intelligent  a  law.  The 
history  of  these  men  to  whom  I  have  re- 
ferred, because  it  is  so  recent  and  fresh, 
is  pretty  much  the  history  of  artists  of  all 
ages.  They  have  so  frequently  to  wait, 
death  and  time  only  demonstrating  their 
place  and  value.     There  are  exceptions. 


of  course,  from  our  own  Sarg^ent,  away 
back  lo  the  earliest  records,  where  the 
painter  has  come  into  his  own  during  hU 
brief  reign  in  this  world;  but  these  cases 
are  not  too  frequent. 

Now,  ancient  pictures  are  not  of  neces- 
sity good  pictures.  The  world's  crop  of 
masterpieces  has  never  been  large,  and 
age  in  llie  matter  of  works  of  art  is  not 
perforce  an  indication  of  transcendent 
merit.  There  has  always  existed,  and 
will  ahvays  continue  to  exist,  a  cult  of 
what  may  be  called  for  want  of  a  better 
term,  "old  master  cranks."  These  are 
men  v\'ho  have  no  use  for  modern  work- 
ers :  who  live  in  the  past  and  see  nothing 
worthy  later  than  the  eighteenth  cenuir)\ 
They  know  the  persotial  history  of  every 
old  master,  and  the  location  of  his  prin- 
cipal pictures;  they  are  familiar  with  the 
galleries  of  Europe,  and  can  tell  the  ex- 
act size  in  inches  of  the  "Sistine  Ma- 
donna/' or  the  number  of  square  feet  in 
the  ''Descent  from  the  Cross,"  giving  the 
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proper  chronological  date  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  canvas,  with  the  aims  and  in- 
tention of  the  master,  which,  it  may  be 
added,  would  surprise  him  as  much, 
could  he  return  to  earth  and  hear  of 
them,  as  it  would  the  modern  artist.  For 
a  genuine  artistic  appreciation  of  the 
work,  however,  as  a  painter's  product,  or 
the  ability  to  realise  the  true  achievement 
of  the  men,  one  might  ask  of  them  in 
vain.  They  have  the  theoretical  view  of 
the  work,  and  are  quite  unable  to  diag- 
nose the  painter's  intentions.  Happily, 
these  men  are  seldom  buyers,  and  confine 
themselves  to  the  stupid*  discussion  of 
art  or  the  writing  of  dreary  treatises  on 
pictures  which  seldom  get  beyond  a  first 
edition. 

Still  another  class  of  men  exist — and 
these  are  the  most  hopeless  and  impossi- 
ble of  all — who  buy  spurious  canvases, 
either  knowingly  or  with  the  notion  that 
they  have  secured  masterpieces,  always 
at  a  mere  song.  They  are  men  who 
haunt  junkshops  and  the  cheaper  auction 
rooms  where  ancient  and  cracked  old 
works,  generally  faded  out  of  all  sem- 
blance of  any  possible  recognition  of 
original  purpose,  are  disposed  of  for  a  few 
dollars.  These  they  take  home  carefully, 
clean  up  sometimes  or  have  restored,  and 
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finally  bolster  themselves  up  with  the 
idea  that  they  have  secured  gems  of  the 
first  water.  The  rare  cases  where  genu- 
ine works  have  been  thus  found  buoy 
them  with  the  belief  that  they,  too,  may 
make  such  a  discovery,  and  their  quest 
goes  merrily  on.  Their  attributions  are 
superb  and  their  faith  is  boundless. 
These  men  have  done  much  to  discredit  a 
respect  and  veneration  in  America  for  the 
genuine  article.  Except  that  they  are  ag- 
gravating, they  are  a  mild  sort  of  lunatic, 
beloved  by  the  junkman  and  the  unscru- 
pulous auctioneer,  and  their  punishment 
is  visited  on  their  heirs,  who,  when  the 
collections  are  finally  dumped  on  the  mar- 
ket, are  violently  disillusionised. 

The  love  for  and  genuine  appreciation 
of  the  old  masters  has,  of  course,  always 
been  a  characteristic  of  the  educated  con- 
noisseur. So,  too,  the  true  artist  has 
been  faithful  to  the  memory  of  the  grand 
painters,  although  the  realisation  of  the 
best  is,  after  all,  a  matter  of  education 
even  for  the  professional  worker.  In  his 
first  years  in  Paris,  the  student  nrobably 
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prefers  the  Luxembourg  to  the  Louvre; 
the  average  visitor  invariably  does;  but 
with  time  and  serious  study,  sooner  or 
later  the  young  artist  gravitates  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  there,  among 
the  older  toilers  in  art,  he  finds  more  to 
occupy  his  thoughts  and  stimulate  his 
ambitions.  The  reason  is  not  difficult  to 
find ;  these  old  princes  of  art  were  giants 
in  their  way,  beside  the  best  of  which 
most  modem  figure  painters  dwarf  into 
insignificance.  Measured  by  any  standard, 
from  dexterity  to  fecundity,  from  draw- 
ing to  colour,  from  composition  to  origi- 
nality, they  fill  all  the  requirements ;  and 
they  sounded  the  human  note  with  a 
grandeur  and  a  force  not  given  to  the 
modern  craftsman.  The  Golden  Age  of 
painting  has  passed.  Michael  Angelo, 
Titian,  Tintoretto,  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Raphael,  Velasquez,  Rubens,  Rembrandt 
and  Hals,  what  shall  we  sav  of  their  mas- 


terpieces, save  to  stand  abashed  and  un- 
covered in  their  presence? 

These  men  inspired  their  contempora- 
ries and  later  workers,  who,  if  they  did 
not  rise  to  the  sublime  heights  which  the 
masters  reached,  yet  produced  splendid 
examples  of  the  second  order  which  are 
still  remarkable  pictures.  A  whole  host 
of  Italian,  Dutch  and  Spanish  painters, 
with  the  group  of  early  English  portrait- 
ists, still  stand  pre-eminently  in  the  fore- 
front, and  the  painter  of  to-day  seeks  in 
vain  to  discover  the  secrets  of  their  won- 
derful pigment,  to  obtain  the  suavity  of 
their  brushwork,  and  to  reach  the  au- 
thority with  which  they  invested  their 
likenesses.  With  admirable  technique 
they  yet  concealed  their  methods  of  pro- 
cedure, and,  able  as  it  is,  it  never  assumes 
an  undue  importance.  When  we  look  at 
their  canvases,  it  is  the  humanity  that 
claims  attention,  it  is  the  personal  quali- 
ties of  the  sitter  that  appeal,  and  with  all 
the  mastery  of  craftsmanship,  it  is  the 
simplicity,  directness  and  honesty  of  pur- 
pose above  everj^thing  that  give  the  dis- 
tinction. 

Up  to  within  a  very  few  years  ago  the 
examples  of  these  earlier  men  were  rarely 
available.  Occasionally,  one  or  two  of 
the  first  order  found  their  way  to  the  auc- 
tion rooms,  or  were  disposed  of  at  private 
sale,  to  tide  over  some  extravagant  scion 
of  an  ancient  house.  Frequently  the 
seller  was  an  impecunious  Italian  prince, 
long  of  titles  and  short  of  ready  cash. 
Then,  the  buyer  was  a  museum,  or  some 
nobleman  of  fine  aesthetic  taste,  royalty 
now  and  then  augmenting  its  possessions. 
Our  American  millionaire  was  a  rarer 
specimen  then  that  at  present,  and  the 
fairly  rich  native  had  little  time  or  incli- 
nation to  buy  such  works,  if,  indeed,  he 
had  the  place  wherein  to  install  them. 
Besides,  if  he  was  rich,  travelled,  and 
handsomely  installed,  the  copies  made  in 
the  great  European  galleries  and  sold  in 
Rome,  Florence  and  in  other  European 
centres  were  quite  good  enough  for 
him,  and  of  these  not  a  few  were  in  evi- 
dence at  one  time  as  souvenirs  of  the 
grand  tour.  After  the  Civil  War  in 
America  the  tide  of  modem  French  art 
set  in,  augmented  by  that  of  Germany 
and  Italy,  and  with  the  fortunes  conse- 
quent upon  successful  commerce  imme- 
diately after  the  strife,  the  fashion  ran 
more  to  showy,  brilliant,  flashy  art,  not 
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all  bad,  to  be  sure,  but  in  the  main,  it 
must  be  confessed,  quite  meretricious. 

As  fortunes  became  greater  and  more 
men  came  into  wealth,  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country  and  the  better  educa- 
tion of  the  citizen,  the  facilities  of  travel 
and  the  frequency  of  European  inter- 
course, the  collector  multiplied  and 
gained  in  intelligence.  It  became  a 
question  not  so  much  of  pictures  as  of 
good  pictures,  and  there  was  a  general 
reaching  out  among  the  discriminating 
for  something  more  intellectually  satisfy- 
ing. It  was  then  the  serious  Barbizon 
men  began  to  come  into  their  own,  and 
with  the  demand  rose  the  prices.  The 
example  set  by  the  judicious  was  fol- 
lowed by  others  shrewd  enough  to  take 
the  hint.  The  auction-room  barometer 
showed  a  steadily  rising  glass ;  but  dead 
men  paint  no  pictures,  and  there  was  a 
limit  to  the  supply.  Our  own  William 
Hunt,  the  artist,  was  instrumental  in  in- 
troducing the  work  of  the  Barbizon  men 
into  this  country,  and  had  interested  Bos- 
ton collectors  in  these  artists.  Live  men 
sometimes  paint  pictures  very  like  the 
work  of  certain  artists  dead  and  gone, 
and  unscrupulous  dealers  have  been 
known  before  this  to  take  advantage  of 
the  verisimilitude.  Nevertheless,  forger- 
ies delude  only  the  few,  and  so  it  came 
that  the  collector  looked  about  him  for 
new  worlds  to  conquer. 

About  ten  years  or  more  ago,  by  one 
reason  or  another,  there  began  to  reach 
the  American  market  examples  by  these 
earlier  men  of  whom  I  have  written. 
Now  and  then  there  appeared  one  of  the 
first  class,  though  these  were  rare;  but 
good  ones  of  the  second  and  third  classes 
were  to  be  had.  A  few  enterprising 
dealers  in  this  country,  with  considerable 
artistic  and  not  a  little  commercial  per- 
spicuity, were  wise  in  their  generation, 
and  brought  across  the  water — ^not,  it 
must  be  added,  without  some  misgivings 
— a  number  of  these  pictures.  They 
were  sold,  after  a  little  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  the  buyer,  who  at  first  was  not 
overconvinced.  Living  with  the  can- 
vases, however,  was  continually  to  dis- 
cover new  beauties,  to  realise  their  ter- 
rific earnestness  and  to  comprehend  the 
aims  of  the  gifted  authors.  We  judge 
so  frequently  in  this  country  from  the 
financial  standpoint  that  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  quite  remarkable  advances  in 


values  which  have  taken  place.  Works 
that  sold  a  few  seasons  ago — ^and  the 
movement  is  practically  confined  to  a  pe- 
riod not  extending  over  ten  years  back — 
for  a  few  hundred  dollars  are  now  worth 
as  many  thousands.  As  investments 
alone  they  are  valuable  property  that 
shows  a  great  advance. 

Among  these  works,  those  by  the  great 
coterie  of  Georgian  painters,  already  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "early  Englishmen,"  have 
appealed  with  great  force  and  have  in- 
creased rapidly  in  value.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  Thomas  Gainsborough,  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  Sir  Henry  Raebum, 
George  Romney  and  others  of  this  school, 
painters  of  our  ancestry  across  the  sea, 
are  eagerly  sought  after,  and  their  best 
work  sells  for  high  prices.  There  is  a 
great  desire,  too,  for  the  primitive  Ital- 
ians, and  though  it  is  rarely  possible  to 
classify  these  latter  other  than  by  schools, 
their  seriousness  and  naivete  are  unmis- 
takably pregnant  with  aesthetic  signifi- 
cance. 

Although  our  collectors  have  been  get- 
ting together  these  old  masters  for  a  com- 
paratively brief  period,  with  an  energy 
and  an  enthusiasm  characteristic  of  the 
race,  they  have  secured  an  astonishing 
number  of  fine  examples.  There  are  col- 
lections in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, Chicago,  Cleveland,  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the 
cities,  that  are  really  remarkable.  We 
cannot,  of  course,  compete  with  the  Gov- 
ernment collections  of  Europe,  the  pal- 
aces of  royalty  and  the  ancestral  halls  of 
the  great  nobility,  where  are  hung  genera- 
tions of  family  heirlooms,  the  majority  of 
which  in  all  probability  will  never  pass 
into  the  hands  of  strangers.  The  time, 
too,  has  passed  when,  by  conquest  of  war, 
nations  may  enrich  their  picture  galleries : 
and  we  can  fancy  the  consternation  of 
Europe  if  this  Government  had  demand- 
ed as  an  indemnity  of  Spain  an  assort- 
ment of  canvases  from  the  Madrid  Mu- 
seum. The  American  connoisseur  for 
the  future,  however,  must  be  counted  a 
factor  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  great 
sales,  and,  with  the  resources  of  our  men 
of  finance,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  not 
many  grand  works  of  art  will  escape 
them  in  a  fair  and  open  competition 
where  discrimination  is  reinforced  by  al- 
most inexhaustible  bank  accounts. 

Arthur  Hq^er. 
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GREJT  NEWSPAPERS   OF 

CONTINENTAL  EUROPE 

V     Russian  Newspapers 

Curious  misconceptions  prevail  in  Eu- 
rope and  in  the  United  States  respecting 
the  status  and  role  of  the  Russian  daily 
newspapers.  Some  magnify  and  exag- 
gerate their  power,  but  many  go  to  the 
other  extreme  and  regard  them  as  a  neg- 
ligible quantity.  For  instance,  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  South  African  War  the 
London  Economist,  a  careful  and  well- 
informed  journal,  in  commenting  upon 
the  hostility  of  Continental  Europe  to 
Great  Britain,  spoke  contemptuously  of 
the  attitude  of  the  Russian  press  as  sig- 
nifying nothing  more  than  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  St.  Petersburg  was  opposed 
to  English  policy  and  jealous  of  English 
success.  It  assumed  as  an  undeniable 
fact  that  the  Russian  press  was  not  free 
to  express  the  sentiments  of  the  nation, 
or  of  the  educated  elements,  but  abso- 
lutely had  to  reflect  the  opinions  of  the 
court  and  ministerial  circles.  Stated  in  a 
bald,  unqualified  form,  this  is  extremely 
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Were  it  permissible  to  be  either  unduly 
serious  or  frankly  facetious  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  interesting  subject  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  Russian  metro- 
politan press,  one  could  hardly  avoid  be- 
ginning with  a  paraphrase  of  the  proverb 
in  regard  to  the  snakes  of  Ireland.  The 
"great  newspapers  of  Russia" — but  are 
there  great  newspapers  in  the  country  of 
the  Czar?  Are  the  conditions  there  such 
as  to  promote  the  progress  of  journal- 
ism? As  this  paper  is  not  to  deal  with 
Russian  politics  or  government,  except 
indirectly  and  superficially,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  answer  the  second  query.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  at  all  events,  that  a  number  of 
Russian  daily  papers  are  trying  very  hard 
to  appear  **great"  and  to  deserve  the  repu- 
tation they  enjoy  among  some  Western 
Europeans.  A  newspaper  has  many 
sides,  and  in  justice  it  must  be  admitted 
that  some  qualities  of  journalistic  great- 
ness are  possessed  by  the  press  of  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow. 
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misleading,  though  of  course  not  utterly 
devoid  of  truth.  The  Russian  press  is  not 
as  free  as  that  of  England,  or  France,  or 
even  Germany,  but  it  is  not  as  "cabin'd, 
cribb'd,  confin'd,  bound  in"  to  fears  and 
rigid  rules  as  has  been  represented.  In 
other  words,  it  is  not  without  character, 
independence  and  influence. 

The  metropolitan  press  is  not  subject 
to  "preliminary  censorship,"  as  a  rule. 
That  is,  the  editors  are  not  required  to 
submit  the  matter  intended  for  publica- 
tion to  the  censor  for  approval ;  they  are 
at  liberty  to  publish  anything  they  please, 
assuming  the  consequences  of  such  exer- 
cise of  judgment.  There  are  various 
penalties  for  the  publication  of  news  or 
•comment  objectionable  to  the  govern- 
ment— suspension,  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary, being  the  severest,  and  prohibition 
of  street  sales  or  of  the  printing  of  ad- 
vertisements being  the  milder  ones.  But 
while  the  Government  watches  the  press 
with  vigilance,  it  is  sufiiciently  imbued 
with  the  modern  spirit  to  tolerate  a  large 
measure  of  freedom  of  discussion  and 
judgment.  Some  subjects  must  be  han- 
dled with  extreme  care,  but  the  number 
of  those  which  must  be  ignored  entirely 
is  limited.     Thus   the   Finnish   question 


had  to  be  considered  only  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Government ;  criticism  of  the 
series  of  measures  of  which  the  Finns 
complained  was  not  even  attempted,  ex- 
cept in  Finland,  where  a  paper  was  sus- 
pended for  attacks  upon  the  Government. 
One  St.  Petersburg  monthly,  the  Rous- 
skoie  Bogatstzvo  (Russian  Treasure), 
ventured  upon  mild  expressions  of  regret 
and  disapproval,  and  although  the  censor 
did  "pass"  the  article — ^being  in  the  cate- 
gory of  the  periodicals  subject  to  pre- 
liminary censorship — it  was  nevertheless 
suspended  for  three  months. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  discussion  of 
questions  of  foreign  politics  is  as  unre- 
stricted as  in  republican  countries.  The 
Russian  papers  have  boldly  and  strongly 
advocated,  not  Russian  intervention  in 
the  South  African  War,  but  the  utilisa- 
tion of  Great  Britain's  difficulties  as  Rus- 
sia's opportunities.  England,  they  have 
asserted,  has  always  obstructed  Russian 
expansion,  and  it  is  a  national  duty  to 
strike  a  blow  wherever  possible  while  the 
attention  of  the  "traditional  rival"  \vzs 
absorbed  by  the  African  problem.  The 
Novoye  Vremya  (The  New  Time)  has 
urged  action  in  Persia  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  while  other  papers  and  writers  have 
proposed  the  occupation  of  Herat  and  the 
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extension  of  the  Central  Asian  Railway 
to  that  "key  to  India."  Foreign  writers 
have  concluded  that  the  Government  in- 
spired tliese  utterances  for  purposes  of  its 
own,  but  this  was  perfectly  gratuitous. 
The  Government  saw  no  necessity  for 
muzzling-  the  press  with  reference  to  this 
subject,  grave  as  it  is,  and  allowed  the 
editors  to  air  their  opinions  and  those  of 
representative  correspondents  with  the 
same  freedom  as  is  enjoyed  in  Western 
Europe. 

An  example  still  more  striking  is  af- 
forded by  the  treatment  of  the  French 
conflict  between  the  Republican  allies  and 
the  Nationalist  and  Anti-Semites  and 
Monarchists.  Notwithstanding  the  im- 
portant fact  that  France  is  Russia's  "ju- 
nior partner"  in  a  political  combination 
of  the  utmost  value  to  both,  certain  pa- 
pers, with  the  Novoye  Vremya  at  their 
head,  have  been  permitted  to  assail  the 
Brisson  and  Dupuy  and  the  Waldeck- 
Rousseau  ministries  with  ferocity  and 
venom;  to  deride  and  denounce  the 
French  Senate  while  it  was  sitting  as  a 
high  court  of  justice  and  trying  alleged 
conspirators  and  treasonable  plotters ; 
and  to  defend  and  laud  those  who  were 
openly  making  war  upon  the  Republic. 
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French  publicists  could  not  understand 
why  the  Russian  Government  endured 
this  campaign  of  insult  and  outrage 
against  its  ally  and  friend,  but  the  answer 
is  undoubtedly  that,  absolute  as  the  Rus- 
sian Government  is,  it  has  too  much  re- 
spect for  the  "spirit  of  the  age"  to  reduce 
the  press  of  the  country  to  a  state  of  ser- 
vile dependence  and  insignificance. 

These  general  observations  are  not  ir- 
relevant to  the  subject  of  the  paper,  for 
they  enable  the  American  reader  to  form 
some  conception  of  the  conditions  under 
which  Russian  journalism  is  carried  on. 
The  political  influence  of  the  great  news- 
papers is  by  no  means  slight,  though  the 
language  in  which  internal  questions  are 
discussed  is  academic  and  so  vague  as  to 
be  incomprehensible  to  the  uninitiated. 
The  art  of  using  words  to  conceal 
thought,  of  writing  "between  the  lines," 
has  reached  perfection  in  Russia.  There 
are  well-defined  parties,  with  diflFerent 
programmes,  and  the  controversies  be- 
tween them  are  sharp  and  even  violent, 
yet  none  states  clearly  its  own  position  or 
that  of  its  opponent.     Broadly  speaking, 
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there  are  three  great  parties,  each  having 
its  organs.  There  are  the  Conservatives, 
with  the  ultra-reactionaries  as  one  of  their 
wings ;  there  are  the  Liberals,  with  whom 
must  be  classed  the  opportunists  and 
time-servers ;  and  there  are  the  advanced 
Liberals  with  Radical  proclivities — and  it 
should  be  understood  that  in  Russia  Rad- 
icalism is  really  another  name  for  Social- 
ism. 

Ask  any  Russian  to  describe  the  polit- 
ical creed  of  the  Novoye  Vremya,  and  he 
will  be  at  a  loss  to  determine  in 
what  class  to  put  it.  It  sneers  at 
Liberalism,  and  professes  to  despise 
the  dominant  doctrines  and  institu- 
tions of  the  West ;  but  exactly  what  does 
it  seek  to  conserve?  Some  time  ago,  in 
welcoming  a  newly  appointed  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  it  criticised  some  of  its  con- 
temporaries for  expressing  the  hope  that 
a  new  policy  would  be  adopted  in  that  de- 
partment. Policies  and  programmes, 
said  the  Novoye  Vremya,  were  superflu- 
ous and  even  mischievous,  and  had  no 
place  in.  Russian  politics.  This  is  a  char- 
acteristic utterance,  and  it  was  attacked 
in  the  liveliest  manner  in  the  Liberal 
and  semi-Liberal  papers.  The  Novoye 
Vremya,  despite  the  indefiniteness  of  its 
principles,  is  to  be  classed  in  the  Conser- 
vative group.  It  is  intensely  national, 
and  though  a  defender  of  the  privileges 
of  the  nobility,  it  professes  to  be  demo- 
cratic and  devoted  to  the  popular  wel- 
fare. 
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As  this  paper  is  quoted  abroad  more 
than  any  other,  perhaps,  and  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  "official,"  merely  because 
of  its  dogmatic  and  aggressive  tone,  it 
may  be  described  first.     The  publisher 
and  real  editor  of  the  Novoye  Vremya  is 
A.  C.  Souvorin,  who  is  still  active  and 
vigorous  despite  his  advanced  age.    He 
acquired  the  paper  in  1876,  and  has  made 
it  an  important  factor  in  Russia's  p)olitical 
life.     Even  the  Radical  journalists  and 
publicists,  not  excepting  the  magazine  re- 
viewers— and  in  Russia  a  wide  g^lf  has 
separated  the  monthlies  from  the  dailies- 
find  it  impossible  to  ignore  him.  He  is  re- 
garded as  a  trimmer  and  time-server  who 
readily  adapts  himself  to  circumstances 
and  changes  his  views  with  as  little  com- 
punction as  the  parliamentary  politician 
of  the  West,  whom  he  aflfects  to  despise. 
We  who  have  watched  the  "evolution"  of 
the  yellow  and  sensational  press  in  this 
blessed  republic  have  grown  somewhat 
callous,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  shocked  by 
the  charge  preferred  against  Souvorin, 
but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  Russia 
the  idealistic  conception  of  the  press  still 
prevails.     It  is  an  open  question  here 
whether  journalism  is  a  trade  or  a  profes- 
sion; but  the  Russian  journalist  would 
deem  it  an  insult  to  be  suspected  of  look- 
ing upon   his   calling  in  the   light  of  a 
"business."    Journalism  to  him  is  almost 
sacerdotal,  and  the  publicist  is  the  conse- 
crated guide  and  counsellor  of  the  people, 
scarcely  less  exalted  than  a  priest. 

Curiously  enough,  in  Souvorin^s  o^ti 
paper  this  lofty  doctrine  of  the  mission 
of    journalism    is    often    solemnly    ex- 
pounded, though  (a  few  of  the  lowest 
sheets  excepted)   no  organ  of  Russian 
opinion  violates  it  more  unceremoniously 
than  the  Novoye  Vremya,     Souvorin  is 
a  man  of  literary  culture ;  indeed,  we  may 
observe  here,  in  passing,  that  the  promi- 
nent journalists  of  Russia  are  all  men  of 
education  and  real  talent.     He  has  writ- 
ten two  or  three  fine  plays  and   some 
novels,  and  he  possesses  a  forcible  and 
interesting  style.     The  editorials  are  un- 
signed, in  this  respect  the  Russians  de- 
parting from  the  French  models,  which 
they  otherwise  faithfully  copy;  but  Sou- 
vorin writes  "Little  Letters"  for  his  paper 
on  the  topics  of  the  day,  exhibiting  a 
wide  range  and  familiarity  witli  the  di- 
verse activities  of  his  own  and  other  coun- 
tries.   He  is  fond  of  controversy,  and  is 
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not  scrupulous  in  his  polemics,  and  his 
signed  "letters"  have  often  got  him  in  hot 
water.  His  letter  on  the  late  strike  of 
the  students  of  the  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow^  universities,  in  which  he  in- 
dulged in  irrelevant  moralising  on  the 
importance  of  education,  and  urged  sub- 
mission to  the  rules  and  methods  resented 
by  the  students  as  humiliating  to  their 
digruty,  caused  his  paper  to  be  boycotted 
officially  by  several  literary,  scientific  and 
economic  associations. 

Souvorin  is  the  head  of  a  large  pub- 
lishing house,  and  he  has  done  not  a  little 
for    national    education    by    his    cheap 
library    of    standard    literature,    foreign 
and    national,   and   in  other  ways.     His 
paper,  judged  by  external  tests,  is  unques- 
tionably great.     It  is  large,  replete  with 
well-written  matter  on  all  sorts  of  ques- 
tions, and  anything  but  colourless.     He 
has  regular  correspondents  in  the  various 
Europ)ean  capitals,  and  he  is  enterprising 
enough  to  send  special  representatives  to 
the  remote  Russian  possessions  in  Cen- 
tral Asia  and  the  Far  East.     During  the 
Hisf>ano-American     War     the     Novoye 
Vremya  was  represented  in  the  United 
States  by  an  able  and  highly  intelligent 
correspondent,  whose  letters  on  the  peo- 
ple, manners  and  customs  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  his  reflections  on  international 
politics,  attracted  much  attention. 

Of  the  men  connected  with  a  daily  pa- 
per but  few  have  opportunities  of  becom- 
ing known  to  the  public.  Three  or  four 
of  the  Novoye  Vremya  writers  have 
earned  some  distinction.  One  of  Sou- 
vorin's  oldest  staff  men  is  V.  Bourenin, 
a  poet  and  critic  of  note,  who  started  out 
as  an  advanced  Liberal  and  subsequently 
abandoned  and  repudiated  his  early  opin- 
ions. What  Bou renin's  political  and  so- 
cial principles  are,  neither  his  friends  nor 
his  enemies  appear  to  know,  but  he  is  a 
literary  pillar  of  the  Conservatives,  and 
never  wearies  of  heaping  scorn  and  ridi- 
cule upon  the  Liberals  and  Radicals.  But 
where  only  questions  of  artistic  and  liter- 
ar)'  taste  are  involved,  Bourenin's  judg- 
ment is  sound  and  authoritati^^e,  for  he  is 
a  man  of  parts,  and  has  been  a  student  of 
ancient  and  modern  literatures  for  many 
years.  Some  of  his  work  for  the  Novoye 
Vremya  is  unsigned,  but  his  critical 
feuilleton,  generally  devoted  to  new  Rus- 
sian productions,  is  a  highly  attractive 
feature. 


Another  feuilletonist  of  the  paper  is 
F.  Boulgakoff,  whose  function  it  is  to 
keep  his  readers  informed  of  the  notable 
literary  happenings  and  developments  of 
Western  Europe.  He  is  a  critic,  but  ex- 
position, rather  than  appreciation,  is  the 
object  of  his  essays.  Among  the  political 
writers  on  the  Novoye  Vremya  the  most 
conspicuous  is  N.  Engelhardt,  who  treats 
of  economic  and  fiscal  questions,  and  who 
has  written  much  on  the  "burning"  ques- 
tion of  the  growth  of  "capitalistic  in- 
dustry" in  Russia — ^a  phenomenon  which 
has  caused  the  rise  of  a  powerful 
school  of  Marxian  Socialists,  a  school 
which  objects  to  all  attempts  at  artificial 
stimulation  of  such  native  historic  insti- 
tutions as  the  village  mir  (commune), 
and  would  remove  all  obstacles  to  the  full 
triumph  of  capitalism,  on  the  theory  that 
this  industrial  system  is  a  necessary  stage 
in  economic  evolution,  and  must  be 
passed  by  every  progressive  nation  on  its 
way  to  Socialism.  This  writer  has  de- 
voted much  attention  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  Russian  agriculture,  the  decline 
of  the  landholding  nobility  and  the  strug- 
gles and  prospects  of  the  peasantry. 

Indefinite  in  everything,  the  Novoye 
Vremya  is  unfortunately  too  definite  in 
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its  Chauvinism.  Its  hatred  for  foreign- 
ers is  implacable,  and  in  Jew-baiting  it 
hardly  yields  to  the  French  Nationalists. 
Once  the  Germans  were  its  pet  aversion, 
and  now  the  British  have  become  the  tar- 
get for  its  fire.  They  are  represented  as 
Russia's  natural  enemies,  and  as  the  ene- 
mies of  all  non- Anglo-Saxon  nations.  But 
the  language  employed  against  real  for- 
eigners is  sweetness  itself  compared  with 
that  used  in  the  paper's  persistent  attacks 
upon  the  Jewish  population  of  the  coun- 
try. Its  anti-Semitism  is  so  blind  and 
deep-rooted  that  it  colours  absolutely 
every  opinion  or  judgment  expressed  in 
its  columns,  even  in  relation  to  non-polit- 
ical subjects.  The  truth  of  this  is  demon- 
strated by  its  treatment  of  Rubinstein, 
who  died  a  Qiristian,  but  whose  conver- 
sion the  Novoye  Vremya,  inconsistently 
enough,  appears  to  resent,  though  it  pro- 
fesses to  desire  the  assimilation  of  the 
Jews,  and  also  by  its  absurd  depreciation 
of  Antokolsky,  the  fine  sculptor  whose 
art  has  received  high  praise  from  all  other 
European  and  Russian  critics. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  characterisa- 
tion of  other  papers,  it  should  be  stated 
that  one  of  the  remarkable  events  in  re- 
cent journalistic  history  in  St.  Petersburg 
is  the  secession  of  a  number  of  Novoye 
Vremya  contributors  and  the  establish- 
ment by  them  of  a  new  daily  paper,  called 
Rossia.  This  journal  is  to  be  less  oppor- 
tunist, less  fanatical  and  jingoistic,  and 
more  considerate  of  human  rights.  It  is 
too  early  to  attempt  a  delineation  of  its 
physiognomy. 

The  chief  Liberal  organ  of  St.  Peters- 
burg is  the  Novosti  (The  News),  edited 
and  published  by  O.  L.  Notovich,  who  is 
a  Jew.  The  anti-Semites  always  speak  of 
the  Novosti  as  a  Jewish  organ,  but  there 
is  nothing  in  the  paper's  policy,  direction 
and  contents  to  justify  this  imputation. 
It  has  not  a  tithe  of  the  influence  which 
the  old  Golos  (The  Voice)  exerted,  and, 
in  truth,  since  the  suppression  of  the  best 
of  all  Russian  newspapers  years  ago,  the 
progressive  elements  have  not  had  an  or- 
gan of  conunanding  ability  and  power. 
But  the  principles  of  the  Novosti  are  ex- 
actly the  same  as  those  of  the  still  regret- 
ted   Golos,   and    nearly   all    its    leading 


writers  are  distinguished  Russian  publi- 
cists. Notovich,  like  Souvorin,  is  an  au- 
thor and  playwright.  Three  or  four  of 
his  pieces  have  been  presented  with  con- 
siderable success  at  the  principal  theatre 
of  the  capital.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
note  that  only  a  few  weeks  ago  Notovich's 
adaptation  of  Dickens's  Pickwick  Papers 
was  produced  at  St.  Petersburg  and  voted 
a  distinct  achievement.  Art  is  becoming 
more  and  more  cosmopolitan,  but  that  the 
Russians  should  enjoy  and  applaud  Pick- 
wick and  his  companions  on  the  stage — ^a 
treat  denied  to  those  who  speak  Dickens's 
tongue — is  somewhat  remarkable. 

The  veteran  literary  critic,  Skabichev- 
ski,  and  the  veteran  art  critic  Strakhoff, 
authors  of  standard  works,  are  among  the 
contributors  of  the  Novosti,  and  only  a 
few  months  ago  one  of  its  ablest  staflF 
writers,  Miknevitch,  a  journalist  of  the 
best  type,  died  in  harness,  as  it  were. 
Cesar  Cui,  the  eminent  Russian  musician 
and  composer  who  spends  most  of  his 
time  in  Paris,  and  who  has  almost  become 
identified  with  the  French  musical  school, 
writes  critiques  for  the  Novosti,  and  some 
time  ago  he  contributed  a  series  of  arti- 
cles on  Wagner  (just  then  produced  at 
St.  Petersburg),  which  reminded  one  of 
the  savage  assault  of  Mr.  Rowbotham 
over  a  decade  ago  in  one  of  the  English 
magazines.  Cui  denied  either  rhythm, 
melody  or  harmony  to  Wagner,  though 
he  deigned  to  praise  one  or  two  of  the 
earlier  operas.  Other  contributors  to 
Novo'sti  are  V.  V.  Verestchagin,  the  fa- 
mous painter;  P.  D.  Boborikin,  the  vet- 
eran novelist;  D.  L.  Mordofstrev,  the 
eminent  critic  and  publicist ;  A.  A.  IsaiefiF, 
the  economist,  and  N.  Minky,  the  poet 
and  critic.  Cesare  Lombroso  occasion- 
ally contributes  original  articles  to  the 
paper,  and  they  are  translated  from  manu- 
script. Camille  Flammarion  also  sends; 
it  occasional  articles. 

Only  one  other  St.  Petersburg  cfatily 
requires  to  be  mentioned,  the  Viedomosii 
(Gazette),  edited  by  Prince  E.  E^ 
Ukhtomski,  a  younger  man,  whose  paper 
is  deemed  official  because  of  bis  various 
offices  under  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
and  his  high  connections.  Prince 
Ukhtomski  has  travelled  much  in  the  Far 
East,  and  in  Asia  generally,  and  he  be- 
lieves that  Russia  has  a  special  mission  in 
that  part  of  the  world.     He  is  always  try- 
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ing  to  convince  China,  Japan,  Afghanis- 
tan and  Persia  that  Russia,  not  England, 
is  their  true  friend ;  that  Russia  is  toler- 
ant and  kindly  and  capable  of  aiding  them  » 
without  violating  their  respective  tradi- 
tions and  national  peculiarities,  whereas 
Great   Britain   is   haughty,   supercilious 
and  intensely  selfish,  bent  upon  the  ruth- 
less extermination   or   "assimilation"  of 
all  the  races  and  peoples  that  are  unfortu- 
nate  enough    to    fall   under   her   sway. 
Prince  Ukhtomski  is  rather  liberally  dis- 
posed, but  he  is  not  admitted  into  the  fel- 
lowship of  the  humbler  Liberals.     He  as- 
sumed charge  of  the  Viedomosti  only  a 
few  years  ago,  and  while  the  paper  has 
been  rehabilitated  and  improved,  it  has 
not  as  yet  made  a  distinct  place  for  itself. 
His  chief  assistant,  his  "first  tenor,"  to 
use  the  expression  of  a  rival  journalist,  is 
Vladimir  Holmstrem,  who  writes  leaders 
on   international    and    national    politics 
and  diplomatic  subjects.      The  Ameri- 
can  public    has    had    a    taste    of    this 
journalist's  quality  in  the  two  articles  he 
has  contributed  to  the  North  American 
Review — one  on  the  identity  of  Russian 
and  American  interests  in  China,  and  the 
deplorable   consequences  of    an   Anglo- 
American  alliance ;  the  other  on  the  South 
African  War.     Mr.  Holmstrem  fortified 
himself  in  each  case  by  the  endorsement 
of  his  princely  chief,  and  it  is  somewhat 
strange  that  articles  so  introduced  should 
have  excited  so  little  interest. 

There  are  other  newspapers  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, but  their  importance  being  nil, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  them.  Per- 
haps it  is  well  to  mention  Prince 
Mestcherski's  Grajdamin  (The  Citizen), 
once  a  daily,  now  a  bi-weekly.  "My 
paper— it  is  I,"  this  prince  might  well 
say.  It  represents  nobody  but  himself. 
It  is  ultra-reactionary,  and  not  only  de- 
fends the  nobility,  but  lays  down  princi- 
ples which,  if  they  mean  anything,  mean 
the  restoration  of  the  institution  of  serf- 
dom. Mestcherski  has  distinguished  him- 
self by  favouring  even  more  rigorous 
supervision  and  control  of  the  press  by 
the  Government  than  is  now  exercised. 
Whips  do  not  satisfy  him ;  he  demands 
scorpions  for  his  fellow-publicists.  Yet 
Mestcherski  has  shown  unexpected  san- 
ity in  some  cases,  and  has  often  rebuked 
Souvorin  for  his  bigotry  and  inhumanity. 
I  ought  to  note  also,  by  way  of  throw- 
ing a  strong  side-light  on  Russian  jour- 
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nalism,  that  a  new  daily,  the  first  number 
of  which  was  issued  the  ist  of  Novem- 
ber last,  has  been  received  with  delight  by 
the  best  Liberal  leaders.  It  is  called 
Severny  Kourier  (Northern  Courier), 
and  bids  fair  to  play  a  part  of  some  mo- 
ment. Its  profession  de  foi  unmistakably 
places  it  in  the  category  of  the  enlight- 
ened and  progressive.  Yet  nothing  could 
be  more  academic,  abstract  and  vague 
than  the  glittering  generalities  in 
which  this  new  organ  expresses  its 
guiding  principles.  It  tells  its  coun- 
trymen that  at  the  foundation  of  its 
philosophy  it  posits  the  "idea  of 
the  unity  of  European  civilisation,  a 
unity  not  inimical  to  national  indepen- 
dence." It  defines  Tts  principal  object  as 
the  "conscientious  and  impartial  study  of 
Russian  life,  and  the  consideration  of  it 
in  the  spirit  of  justice  and  fairness."  It 
promises  to  be  the  faithful  exponent  of 
the  progressive  aspirations  of  the  more 
responsive  part  of  Russian  society, 
and  to  promote  the  extension  of  auton- 
omy and  self-rule.  Curiously  enough, 
the  editor-in-chief  of  this  paper  is 
another  prince,  Bariatinski.  His  salu- 
tatory and  a  leader  on  "The  Increased 
Complexity  of  Life"  stirred  up  consider- 
able comment,  and  Mestcherski  signifi- 
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cantly  announced  that  he  had  "under- 
stood" what  the  articles  were  trying  to 
convey.*  Prince  Bariatinski  promises  to 
avoid  the  habitual  tricks  and  methods  of 
Russian  newpspaper  polemics,  which 
means  that  he  will  not  indulge  in  insinua- 
tions and  charges  of  political  heterodoxy 
and  radicalism  against  his  opponents. 

Moscow  has  only  two  newspapers  of 
national  reputation  and  influence,  the 
Moskovskya  Viedomosti  and  the  Rous- 
skya  Viedomosti  (Moscow  Gazette  and 
Russian  Gazette).  The  former  is  Con- 
servative in  the  extreme ;  the  latter  is  Lib- 
eral in  the  most  comprehensive  sense. 
The  former  has  greatly  declined  since  the 
death  of  Katkoff,  the  most  forceful  and 
influential  editor  Russia  has  ever  had. 
Under  Katkoflf  the  Viedomosti  was  a 
ix)wer  which  many  feared  and  few  ven- 
tured to  offend.  He  was  more  royal  than 
the  Czar,  more  absolute  and  imperial,  and 
he  never  hesitated  to  denounce  writers  as 
dangerous  and  traitorous  members  of  so- 
ciety. He  boldly  criticised  the  Govern- 
ment for  insufficient  severity  in  dealing 
with  the  supporters  of  the  revolutionary 
movement,  and  he  held  every  Liberal  who 
sighed  for  parliamentary  institutions  per- 
sonally responsible  for  the  terror  and  the 
use  of  physical  force.  The  paper  adheres 
to  the  Katkoff  traditions,  but  it  is  not  as 
aggressive  as  it  used  to  be.  The  men 
connected  with  it  carry  little  intellectual 
and  moral  weight.  The  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Moskovskya  Viedomosti  is 
V.  Gringmut,  and  his  most  prominent 
contributor  is  L.  Tikoniroff,  an  ex-revo- 
lutionist who  was  pardoned  by  the  Czar 
and  permitted  to  *  return  from  exile. 
Those  whom  he  once  led  have  in  him  now 
the  bitterest  enemy  and  harshest  critic. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Rousskya  Vied- 
omosti is  highly  respected  as  perhaps  the 
most  intelligent  newspaper  published  in 
Russia.  It  is  always  spoken  of  as  the 
"organ  of  the  professors  of  the  Moscow 
University,"  and  it  is  edited  and  largely 
written  by  them.  It  is  high-minded,  dig- 
nified, well  informed  and  impersonal.  It 
does  not  strive  to  become  "great"  in  the 
sensational  and  commercial  sense  of  the 

♦These  articles  were  promptly  resented  by 
the  government,  and  the  paper  received  its 
"first  warning"  for  its  "pernicious  tendency." 
The    ministry    of    the    interior,    like    Prince 

Mestchcrski,  had  "understood." 


term,  and  its  circulation  is  limited,  but  it 
is  treated  with  special  deference.  Its 
editor  and  publisher  is  V.  Sobolevski. 

As  was  explained  at  the  outset,  the 
Liberal  or  semi-Radical  newspapers 
and  periodicals  cannot  and  do  not 
expound  their  political  doctrines  in 
plain,  intelligible  language.  The  reader 
has  to  infer  their  programme  and 
principles,  and  he  does.  No  secret 
will  be  betrayed  by  saying  that  the  Lib- 
erals desire  representative  government, 
political  liberty,  a  free  press,  and  genuine 
local  autonomy — in  fine,  everything 
which  distinguishes  the  "eflFete  West," 
whose  institutions  the  Conservatives  ab- 
hor and  despise.  It  follows  that  the  Lib- 
eral papers  cannot  fill  much  space  with 
discussion  of  internal  affairs,  for  they  can 
neither  condemn  existing  arrangements 
nor  set  forth  the  advantages  of  those  they 
would  like  to  see  established.  In  truth, 
all  discussion  of  domestic  topics  is  colour- 
less and  perfunctory.  This  was  illus- 
trated a  few  months  ago  in  a  peculiarly 
instructive  way. 

St.  Petersburg  was  in  the  throes  of  a 
financial  stringency.  Stocks  and  bonds 
of  all  kinds  were  tumbling,  interest  rates 
were  reaching  dizzy  heights  and  firms 
were  failing.  The  newspapers  were  full 
of  reports,  explanations  and  speculations 
concerning  the  monetary  crisis,  and  were 
discussing  the  possible  means  of  relief 
with  much  animation.  The  Minister  of 
Finance  suddenly  appeared  on  the  scene 
with  a  long  statement  proving  that  there 
was  no  cause  for  fiscal  disturbance ;  that 
the  national  treasury  was  in  splendid  con- 
dition and  the  volume  of  circulation 
larger  than  ever ;  that  the  national  credit 
was  good,  and  that  only  a  few  speculative 
banks  and  companies  had  been  guilty  of 
reckless  inflation  and  were  suffering  the 
natural  consequences.  The  Minister 
stated  that  he  had  no  objection  to  sober 
consideration  of  fiscal  questions,  but  that 
alarmist  articles  about  a  non-existent 
crisis  were  mischievous  and  to  be  de- 
plored. 

The  newspaper  clamor  ceased  instantly. 
The  Novosti  had  an  article  next  day  on 
the  "Termination  of  the  Flurry,"  though 
the  situation  in  the  market  had  under- 
gone no  change.  But  the  Minister  had 
said,  "There  was  no  crisis,"  and  the  edi- 
tors could  not  contradict  him.    Some  pre- 
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served  silence,  others  began  to  minimise 
the  extent  of  the  depression.     The  stock 
quotations  did  not  agree  with  the  reas- 
suring articles,  but  no  one  ventured  to 
point  out  the  discrepancy.     Two  weeks 
passed,  and  mild  articles  about  the  de- 
pression again  found  their  way  into  print. 
This  episode  suggests  the  query,  What 
do  the  Russian   papers   print  generally? 
The  answer  is,  A  great  deal  of   foreign 
news.     The  Russian  reader  knows  every- 
thing that   occurs  in  England,   France, 
Austria,  America.     He  is  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  affairs  of  Roumania, 
Scrvia,   Greece,   Portugal  and   Monaco. 
In  most  papers  the  "leader"  deals  with 
some  foreign   subject — a  speech  in  the 
British  Parliament,  the  racial  troubles  in 
Austria-Hungary,  the  Spanish  monetary 
troubles,  and  what  not.     Criminal  trials 
are  reported  at  length,  and  such  "safe" 
topics  as  educational  reform,  agricultural 
banks,  the  need  of  capital  to  build  up  Rus- 
sian industry,  and   the   Russification   of 
Poland  are   always  available.      Popular 
science,  literature,  the  drama,  music  and 
art  receive  much  attention,  and  history  is 
a  favourite  study.     The  Russian  journal- 
ists feel  that  the  "past  is  secure,"  and  they 
never  weary  of  reviewing  and  re-review- 
ing the  events  of  former  days. 

In  appearance  Russian  newspapers  re- 
semble ^e  Continental  ones.  The  art  of 
telling  and  magnifying  news  in  headlines 
is  unknown,  or  neglected.  Columns  of 
despatches  on  the  first  page  record  the 
foreign  happenings,  and  no  despatch  has 
even  a  one-line  caption.  The  domestic 
news  are  given  either  in  letters  from  other 


places  or  in  a  long  chronique,  without  the 
slightest  attempt  at  display. 

The  interview  is  also  unknown  to  the 
Russian  papers.  This  is  obviously  due 
to  the  political  conditions,  but  it  might  be 
introduced  in  departments  other  than  po- 
litical. The  feuilleton  is,  however,  a 
popular  and  prominent  feature.  Each 
paper  employs  several  feuilletonists,  and 
suitable  contributions  from  occasional 
correspondents  are  used  as  feuilletons. 

The  "circulation"  of  the  papers  is 
small.  The  Novoye  Vremya  boasts  of 
the  largest — ^about  33,000,  while  10,000 
is  considered  a  good  circulation.  This  is 
scarcely  surprising,  since  illiteracy  is  the 
rule  and  literacy  the  exception,  save  in 
the  great  cities.  Over  75  per  cent,  of  the 
recruits  cannot  read  or  write,  and  recruits 
are  twenty-one  years  old.  Peasants,  la- 
bourers and  small  merchants  do  not  read 
newspapers,  which  are  published  for  the 
comparatively  small  educated  class.  The 
style,  owing  to  this  fact,  is  generally 
good,  though  a  few  so-called  "street 
sheets"  are  wretchedly  written. 

The  earnings  of  the  journalists  are 
necessarily  scanty,  but  the  old  feeling  of 
contempt  for  them  on  the  part  of  the 
magazine  philosophers  and  economists 
has  almost  disappeared.  The  august 
"authors"  appreciate  the  power  of  the 
daily  press  and  are  glad  to  use  it.  Still, 
for  a  decade  or  more  there  has  been  abso- 
lutely no  progress  in  Russian  journalism. 
The  political  and  literary  stagnation  has 
naturally  been  reflected  in  that  mirror  of 
life — the  daily  paper. 

V.  S,  Y, 
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IV     The  Typists :    McCartef\  Tohn,  Glackens^  Shinn  and  Luks 


Some  one  has  facetiously  indicated  the 
unfamiliarity  of  the  obvious,  yet  the 
recognition  of  the  obvious  is,  in  its  truth- 
ful succinctness,  the  selection  of  a  type. 
We  have  gone  so  far  away  from  nature, 
have  become  so  conventionalised  and 
over-cultured,  that  the  primitive  and  nat- 
ural refuse  to  be  seen  and  the  essential 
is  no  longer  apparent.  Now  and  then 
an  artist  arises  who  has  the  rare  faculty  of 
perceiving  the  obvious,  and  he  promptly 
excites  the  comments  of  exaggeration; 
he  is  said  to  be  either  (by  the  unknow- 
ing), in  the  vernacular  of  the  day,  a  freak 
or  (by  the  too  appreciative)  a  genius. 
Let  us  hope  that  he  is  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  but  simply  conclude,  what  is 
really  the  truth,  that  he  has  planted  him- 
self upon  his  own  convictions  and  accord- 
ingly has  exercised  the  conceit  of  his  in- 
dividual expression  rather  than  followed 
the  traditions  of  his  forbears  in  art.  He, 
the  typist,  is  the  eternal  pioneer  in  art  who 
transcribes  the  life  about  him  in  his  own 
particular  and  definite  way,  not  caring, 
perhaps,  to  be  hailed  as  a  genius  any 
more  than  he  likes  to  be  dubbed  a  freak. 
For  if  a  radical,  he  is  radically  right  in 
his  directness  and  simplicity,  and  surely 
to  him,  of  all  followers  of  art,  the  badge 
of  sincerity  belongs. 

No  one,  however,  would  call  the  work 
of  Mr.  Henry  McCarter  radical;  it  has 
far  too  much  aplomb  to  come  under  such 
a  head,  but  it  may  be  said  to  typify  es- 
sences, for  it  is  far  anft  away  from  the 
conventional  and  academic.  Its  tenden- 
cies refuse  to  be  localised  by  reason  of 
the  varied  expression  his  delicate  insight 
and  broad  execution  obtain  for  him.  Un- 
like most  typists,  he  does  not  so  much 
suggest  a  pronounced  individuality  as  he 
conveys  a  pervasive  identity,  a  conscious 
medium  of  nature  and  life.  Mr.  McCar- 
ter began  expressing  himself  as  an  illus- 
trator when  a  boy  student  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Century 
and  the  Magazine  of  Art  accepting  his 
first  work.  While  studying  at  this  insti- 
tution, he  was  the  pupil  of  Thomas 
Eakins,  and  in  a  later  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  Paris  he  came  under  the  influence 


of  Rixens,  Bonnat  and  Alexander  Harri- 
son. The  Lourdes  of  Zola  was  the  be- 
ginning of  his  important  book  illustra- 
tions, and  another  to  which  he  brought  a 
peculiar  sympathy  of  subtility  and  mys- 
ticism of  beauty  was  the  poems  of  Paul 
Verlaine,  to  which  he  furnished  the  nota- 
ble drawings.  Mr.  McCarter  seems  es- 
sentially equipped  for  the  pictorial  inter- 
pretation of  poetry ;  he  has  the  most  sen- 
tient appreciation  of  both  delicacy  and 
strength  and  a  love  of  nature  that  is-  al- 
most archaic.  To  these  qualities  he  adds 
a  psychology  of  beauty  that  is  vividly 
real,  and  through  them  all  he  gets  the 
dramatic  and  forceful  with  still  a  per- 
suasive grace  and  elusiveness.  Most  of 
Mr.  McCarter's  recent  work  has  appeared 
in  Scribner's  Magazine,  and  it  has  em- 
braced a  wide  interpretation.  His  method 
of  obtaining  effects  is  largely  a  matter  of 
eclecticism;  he  will  employ  a  line  as 
abrupt  and  quaint  as  a  Japanese  etching; 
or  to  procure  a  more  intimate  result,  he 
will  stipple  his  design  with  infinite  detail. 
Whatever  he  does  is  performed  in  the 
manner  that  suggests  its  peculiar  charac- 
teristics, its  physiognomy  of  type,  and 
with  a  serenity  and  poise  that  insures  its 
permanence.  Mr.  McCarter  is  a  colour- 
ist  of  exquisite  clarity  of  tone,  the  value 
of  which  is  apparent  in  his  black  and 
white  medium.  He  has  executed  some 
mural  decorations  that  perhaps  more 
truly  represent  him  than  do  his  illustra- 
tions ;  these,  however,  are  not  so  much  a 
matter  of  public  opportunity  as  the  draw- 
ings which  are  widely  circulated  in  book 
and  magazine  form.  The  interchange  of 
colour  work  with  drawing  certainly  gives 
tonal  value  to  the  less  sensitive  art,  al- 
though Mr.  McCarter  does  not  find  the 
transition  an  easy  one.  A  large  panel  for 
a  Philadelphia  drawing-room  is  the  latest 
commission  which  he  has  done  in  colour. 
The  sketch  portrait  of  Mr.  McCarter 
which  accompanies  this  text  was  a  rapidly 
executed  poster-study  of  the  artist  by  Mr. 
Sergeant  Kendall,  whose  clever  work  in 
portraiture  has  attracted  many  noted  sub- 
jects to  his  easel. 
Mr.  F.  C.  Yohn  has  the  picturesque 
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qualities   of   Mr.    McCarter  with   excep-  the  successful  illustrators,  Mr.  Yohn  ex- 

tional  vigour  and  dramatic  boldness.    His  pects  to  make  his  career  permanent  as  a 

military  compositions  have  suggested  him  painter.     As  a  draughtsman  of  no  uncer- 

as  a  successor  to  De  Xeuville,  for,  like  all  tain  power,  he  has  been  before  the  public 
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some  five  years,  making  his  debut  when 
a  youth  of  nineteen  in  the  pages  of  the 
Harper  periodicals.  He  had  come  from 
his  home  in  Indianapolis  to  New  York  to 
study  at  the  Art  Students'  League,  where 
he  was  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Siddons  Mowbray. 
He  very  shortly  found  that  a  career  had 
opened  for  him  in  the  leading  magazines 
as  an  illustrator.  His  work  was  of  such 
singular  merit  that  he  was  selected  to  sup- 
ply the  drawings  that  accompanied  the 
frontier  sketches  of  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
and  the  opportunity  to  further  establish 
himself  in  the  art  world  came  in  the 
closely  following  commission  to  contrib- 
ute most  of  the  drawings  for  Mr.  Cabot 
Lodge's  Story  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, which  he  did  with  a  series  of  stir- 
ring compositions.  To  prepare  himself 
for  these  drawings,  he  went  to  Chicka- 
mauga  Park,  where  a  large  number  of 
soldiers  were  stationed  in  preparation  for 
the  Cuban  war  purposes.  These  battle 
pictures,  although  appearing  in  the  pages 
of  a  magazine  to  elucidate  a  text,  were  al- 
most individually  notable  and  distinct. 
They  belonged  to  the  story,  but  they  ex- 
isted as  independent  pictures,  neverthe- 
less.    His  most  recent  work  has  been  the 


Cromwell  drawings  for  the  Life  which  the 
Scribners  are  publishing,  and  for  which 
Mr.  Yohn  has  spent  the  past  year  in  Eng- 
land, making  studies  and  drawings  on  the 
ground.  Mr.  Yohn's  ultimate  purpose  is 
to  paint  battle  pictures,  but  in  illustra- 
tions he  prefers  to  do  character  work.  It 
is  the  soldier  type,  however,  that  has  so 
far  identified  him — the  massing  of  men  in 
violent  action,  the  individual  tensity  or 
movement,  or  the  isolated  drama  of  a  soli- 
tary figure  with  the  grouping  in  the  back- 
ground. In  this  he  is  particularly  happy 
in  effect,  making  the  story-telling  quaiit}' 
of  a  picture  easily  felt  in  his  composition, 
and  projecting  his  motive  with  admirable 
appeal. 

The  work  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Glackens  does 
not  suggest  any  one  so  much  as  it  does 
itself;  it  is  distinct  and  decidedly  radical 
in  its  purport  and  inception.  He  may  not 
altogether  please  the  general  public,  but 
he  has  won  the  unstinted  appreciation  of 
his  confreres  in  art  and  of  those  who 
value  originality  and  forceful  thought. 
In  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Henry  McCar- 
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ter,  he  is  the  first  of  illustrators  from  the 
American  standpoint;  and  the  art  editor 
of  Scribners  has  made  his  work  a  feature 
of  the  past  year  in  the  magazine's  pages. 
Mr.  Glackens  early  set  out  to  be  a  revolu- 
tionist in  art.  A  Philadelphian  by  birth 
and  residence,  he  was  sent  to  the  Acad- 
emy of  Fine  Arts  at  that  place,  but  he  de- 
termined that  he  did  not  believe  in  art 
schools,  and  he  quickly  turned  his  back 
on  that  estimable  institution.  After  that 
he  went  abroad,  not  to  study,  but  to  visit 
the  galleries  of  Europe  and  to  see  life. 
His  association  with  Paris  convinced  him 
that  its  art  schools  were  worse  than  ours, 
and  he  merely  lived  there  to  study  its 
street  scenes  and  types.  When  he  re- 
turned to  this  country,  he  made  sketches 
and  drawings  for  the  Herald  for  a  time, 
until  magazine  commissions  took  him 
away  from  newspaper  art.  The  McClures 
sent  him  to  Cuba  during  the  war  with 
Spain,  and  have  used  his  illustrations  to 
other  material.     Mr.  Glackens  seeks  for 
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the  expression  of  an  idea,  for  the  depic- 
tion of  life  in  all  its  teeming  naturalness, 
and  the  treatment  of  his  subject  is  not 
considered.  Truthfully  and  tersely  to 
transcribe  what  he  sees  and  to  make  his 
pictures  a  real  definition  and  record  are 
the  ends  of  his  aim.  Mr.  Glackens  says 
that  the  old  masters  were  the  only  ones 
who  really  knew  how  to  draw,  and  that 
the  present-day  artists  have  nothing  to 
say  in  their  work,  but  spend  their  endeav- 
ours in  a  struggle  toward  an  effective  ex- 
pression. He  says  that  the  academic  ten- 
dency is  so  universal  that  when  one  goes 
boldly  and  directly  to  express  an  idea  he 
is  at  once  assailed  as  clumsy.  While  he 
himself  works  rapidly,  he  is  often  dissat- 
isfied with  the  results  he  obtains,  and  will 
sometimes  do  a  drawing  over  seven  or 
eight  times  before  he  will  use  it.  His 
types  are  often  the  growth  of  an  idea. 
Most  of  them  he  finds  from  street  obser- 
vations, using  a  model  only  for  the  actual 
drawing.  He  wants  to  do  "big  work," 
he  says — portraits  and  mural  and  church 
decorations.  He  considers  Whistler  and 
Manet  as  the  great  artists  of  this  century, 
and  esteerps  Du  Maurier  for  his  real  val- 
ues and  originality.  Charles  Keene  and 
RaflFaelli  he  also  warmly  admires. 

Mr.  Glackens's  short  but  important  ca- 
reer before  the  public  as  an  illustrator, 
who  is  above  all  a  paj^|f|'t,ja^]@@^lig)st 
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similarly  experienced  by  another  young 
artist  of  the  same  school  and  tendencies, 
and  with  a  power  quite  remarkable.  Mr. 
Everett  Shinn  may  have  liail  the  usual 
difficulties  and  preparation  that  seem  to 


be  pan  of  the  schooling  of  an  artist,  but 
in  New  York,  at  least,  he  had  isimph 
'"arrived"  before  he  liad  been  heard  of  lo 
anv  extent.     His  recent  exhthiUon  at  Ib^ 
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pany,  where  he  exposed  a  number  of  pas- 
tels representing  mainly  street  scenes  of 
the  metropolis,  was  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive exhibits  of  the  season,  and  as  an 
individual  showing,  it  stood  comparison 
with  like  exhibits  of  several  years  past. 
As  most  of  these  pastels  were  sold  to  pub- 
lications for  illustrations  their  considera- 
tion is  not  irrelevant.  In  them  Mr.  Shinn 
seems  to  have  had  his  finger  on  the  pulse 
of  the  town,  the  current  of  life  that 
seethed  in  the  streets  and  alleys  by  night 
and  by  day.  They  are  full  of  the  vibrant 
quality  of  atmosphere  and  a  strenuous 
grasp  of  life.  Like  Mr.  Glackens,  this 
young  impressionist  makes  a  direct  attack 
on  the  essential,  and  gives  little  care  to  the 
manner  of  expressing  it,  being  a  careless 
draughtsman,  but  possessing  a  technical 
facility  that  is  more  likely  to  run  away 
with  him  than  to  guide  him  to  surer  and 
saner  methods.  Mr.  Shinn  is  a  native  of 
New  Jersey,  and  what  little  art  instruction 
he  enjoyed  was  obtained  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  For  a  while 
he  did  newspaper  illustrating  on  Philadel- 
phia papers,  and  some  two  years  since  he 
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came  to  New  York  and  did  drawings  for 
the  local  press.     He  had  exhibited  some 
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pastels  at  Philadelphia  which  had  induced 
enthusiastic  comment,  and  it  was  not 
until  a  few  months  ago  that  he  oflFered 
his  work  to  the  magazines  of  this  city. 
Miss  Jeannette  I-.  Gilder  saw  some  of  the 
young  artist's  pastels,  and  although  none 
of  his  work  had  appeared  in  any  period- 
ical, she  had  the  courage  to  follow  her 
own  estimate  of  ability  and  the  unusual 
insight  to  anticipate  results,  by  arranging 
with  him  for  special  work  for  the  Critic, 
and  she  further  sanctioned  her  own 
opinion  by  announcing  the  unknown 
draughtsman  as  one  of  the  features  for 
the  ensuing  year.  Mr.  Chapin  of  Scrib- 
ner^s  was  also  one  of  the  first  to  accept 
his  work.  This  uninfluenced  recognition 
of  peculiar  talent  from  two  prominent 
sources  seems  worthy  of  record,  in  order 
to  set  forth  the  gratifying  assurance  that 
the  talent  that  is  worth  while  is  sure  to 
be  substantially  encouraged  by  some  one. 
Mr.  Shinn's  honours  have  extended  to 
representation  in  all  of  the  leading  maga- 
zines for  appearance  during  the  coming 
year,  and  the  Boussod,  Valadon  Company 
have  arranged  with  him  for  a  sojourn 
abroad  to  make  pictures  of  the  street 
scenes  and  typical  life  of  Paris  exclu- 
sivelv  for  their  trade. 


Mr.  George  Luks  is  still  another  radi- 
cal worker  in  art ;  and  with  the  same  in- 
dependence of  thought  and  method  that 
distinguish  Mr.  Glackens  and  Mr.  Shinn. 
both  of  whom  regard  his  art  with  unquali- 
fied enthusiasm.  Mr.  Luks  has  the  same 
disdain  for  art  schools  as  had  Mr.  Glack- 
ens, and  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  where  he  began  his  studies, 
did  not  retain  him  as  a  pupil  very  long. 
The  schools  of  Paris  and  Germany  suf- 
fered the  same  indifference  at  his  hands, 
with  the  result  that  Mr.  Luks  has  little  or 
no  academic  training  to  speak  of,  and  that 
little  he  accounts  of  no  bearing  on  his 
methods  or  intentions.  He  is  a  natural 
draughtsman,  however,  and  the  charm  of 
accuracy  and  poise  distinguish  his  work. 
He,  too,  prefers  being  known  as  a  painter, 
using  his  palette  with  a  riotous  disposi- 
tion of  tone.  Mr.  Luks  sees  nature  with 
warmth  and  vitality,  and  his  work  is  full 
of  light  and  shade,  unlike  Mr.  Glackens's, 
who  considers  high  lights  vulgar,  and 
who  uses  mostly  the  flat  tints.  Mr.  Luks 
is  a  nomad  in  actuality,  saying  that  he 
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would  rather  travel  than  do  anything,  and 
his  art  partakes  of  the  same  wandering 
spirit  of  unrest.  He  has  visited  most 
parts  of  the  world  and  sought  the  life 
that  is  virile  and  natural.  Most  of  his 
work  has  been  of  the  city  types.  He  has 
done  newspaper  drawing  and  caricature, 
posters  and  legitimate  illustration,  all  of 
which  he  considers  incidental  to  his 
career  as  a  painter.  The  children  of  the 
East  Side  attract  him,  and  through  the 
fruit  carts  and  local  stands  he  procures 
an  entertainment  for  them  that  engages 
their  unaffected  friendliness  and  conse- 
quent ease  as  unconscious  models. 

It  has  only  been  very  recently  that  any 
one  has  had  the  temerity  to  suggest  an 
American  School  of  Art,  or  rather  a  truly 
American  tendency  in  art.  The  placard 
of  a  European,  and  especially  a  Parisian, 
following  has  been  the  certificate  that 
has  been  most  prized  and  applauded  in 
this  country.  In  the  direct  and  free  ten- 
dency of  the  typists,  however,  there 
seems  to  be  a  hope  that  we  may  soon  say, 
"We  have  changed  all  that,"  by  becom- 
ing independent  and  free  and  untram- 
melled by  foreign  tradition.  The  per- 
suasive charm  and  eclectic  treatment 
with  which  Mr.  McCarter  presents  his 
theme  and  the  stirring  vigour  and  dra- 
matic interest  with  which  Mr.  Yohn  in- 
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vests  his  versatile  compositions,  and  the 
sincerity  and  actuality  that  Messrs.  Glack- 
ens,  Shinn  and  Luks  impose  in  their  vi- 
brant expositions  of  the  masses  of  life 
are  truly  American  in  their  originality 
and  treatment.  The  obviousness  of  a 
native  art  is  surely  beginning  to  be 
recognised. 

Regifta  Armstrong. 
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ADA  NEGRI 


In  1892  there  appeared  in  Milan  (Fra- 
telli  Treves)  a  small  volume  of  poems  en- 
titled Fatalita,  by  Ada  Negri.  Two  years 
later  this  little  book  had  reached  its  sixth 
•edition  and  had  aroused  such  general  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  that  from  all  sides 
arose  the  question,  Who  is  Ada  Negri  ? 

Her  friend,  Sofia  Bisi  Albini,  another 
Italian  author,  in  a  short  preface  to  the 
poems,  had  given  the  public  the  little  there 
was  to  tell  of  the  personality  and  the  life 
of  the  young  girl  who  so  suddenly 
emerged  from  obscurity  into  widespread 
fame. 

Ada  Negri  was  born  of  poor  parents 
on  February  3,  1870,  at  the  little  town  of 
Lodi,  not  far  from  Milan.  Her  mother 
worked  in  a  factory.  At  eighteen  Ada 
Negri  left  the  "damp  hovel"  in  which  she 
had  spent  her  childhood  of  care  and  pov- 
erty, in  order  to  take  a  position  as  school- 
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teacher  in  the  lonely  village  of  Motta- 
Visconti,  on  the  Ticino,  which  is  "not 
reached  even  yet  by  the  wheels  of  a 
train."  She  lived  there  in  a  miserable 
house;  to  reach  her  room,  one  had  to 
cross  a  wide,  muddy  courtyard,  on  which 
the  stables  opened  and  where  the  geese 


were  splashing,  and  then  to  climb  two 
steep  flights  of  worn  brick  steps.  Her 
window-panes  were  not  of  glass,  but  of 
paper,  and  the  box  that  contained  her 
books  and  that  served  her  as  a  divan  was 
her  most  elegant  piece  of  furniture. 

Only  in  the  evenings,  on  her  return 
from  the  school  where  she  had  been 
teaching  seventy  or  eighty  dirty  boys  and 
girls,  could  she  give  herself  up  to  the 
enjoyment  of  reading  and  writing  poetry. 

At  that  time  she  had  read  very  few 
modem  books,  but  she  knew  of  them  all 
from  the  various  contradictory  criticisms 
she  found  in  the  literary  reviews,  and  it 
was  remarkable  what  a  correct  judgment 
of  them  she  formed  merely  from  the 
praise  and  blame  of  the  critics.  She  had 
never  been  to  a  theatre,  but  had  a  great 
enthusiasm  for  Eleanora  Duse,  and  her 
one  wish  was  to  see  her  act.  She  got  all 
her  information  from  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  a  whole  bundle  of  which, 
almost  all  that  are  published  in  Italy, 
came  to.  her  every  week,  bearing  the 
Milan  postmark,  from  an  admirer  who 
never  let  her  know  his  identity. 

When  Ada  Negri's  first  volume  of 
poetry  was  written  she  had  never  seen 
the  sea,  nor  did  she  know  the  mountains, 
nor  even  the  hills  and  lakes,  nor  had  she 
seen  a  large  city  until  the  summer  of 
1892,  as  she  had  up  to  that  time  merely 
passed  through  Milan  from  Porta  Tici- 
nese  to  Porta  Romana,  when  she  went  to 
Lodi  to  spend  her  vacation  with  her 
mother. 

Here  is  her  own  account  of  one  of  these 
visits  at  her  old  home : 

SO   I   SEE   IT   ONCE   MORE. 

So  I  see  it  once  more,  this  humble  dwelling, 
My  mother's  dear,  neat  chambers,  where  one 
day 
I  lived  a  child.    Oh,  how  my  heart  was  swell- 
ing 
With  hopes  when,  rich  in  dreams,   I  went 
away! 
So  I  see  it  once  more,  this  humble  dwelling. 

White  bed  where  once  I  slept  'neath  snowy 
cover, 
My  pretty  knick-knacks  and  beloved  flowers, 
Sweet  memories  of  bygone  Aprils  hover 
Among  ye,  speak  of  sunshiije^^aoA  of  show- 
ers, 
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White  bed  where  once  I  slept  'neath  snowy 
cover. 

*  *  ♦  4>  » 

Mother,  here  in  the  silence,  near  thee  kneel- 
ing. 
Caressed  by  thee,  I  fed  a  child  again ; 
Let  me  pour  out  my  heart  to  thee,  revealing 

Its  overwhelming  sadness  and  its  pain, 
Mother,  here  in  the  silence,  near  thee  kneel- 
ing. 

* .  ♦  *  *  * 

A  breath  of  peace  is  from  above  descending ; 
Throbbing  with  golden  stars,   the  heavens 
glow; 
The  wind  is  hushed,  the  flowers  in  sleep  are 
bending, 
In  silence  hushed  is  every  human  woe; 
A  breath  of  peace  is  from  above  descending. 

Her  old  mother,  amid  hardships  and 
privations,  had  thought  of  nothing  but 
how  to  earn,  by  the  work  of  her  own 
hands,  the  means  for  giving  her  daughter 
an  education,  so  that  she  might  become 
a  teacher.  The  daughter  repaid  her  for 
this  sacrifice  by  the  most  tender  affection, 
and  whenever  she  writes  of  the  blessed- 
ness of  work  and  of  man's  stem  duty  to 
cat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  face,  the 
image  of  her  old  mother  rises  before  her. 

During  the  summer  of  1892  some 
friends  had  persuaded  Ada  Negri  to  stay 
with  them  in  Milan  for  two  days,  and  it 
was  indeed  a  new  life  that  then  opened 
wide  before  her  eyes  in  the  great  populous 
city  at  the  season  when  the  races  and 
exhibitions  made  it  especially  brilliant. 
For  the  first  time  she  saw  all  the  charm 
of  luxury,  beauty  and  elegance,  and  art 
made  an  overwhelming  impression  upon 
her  at  the  Brera. 

Two  dream  days!  the  whole  slender 
figiire  vibrated,  the  big  black  eyes  burned 
as  in  a  fever,  so  that  her  friends  asked 
themselves  if  they  had  not  done  wrong 
in  showing  her  that  which  she  could  not 
enjoy  for  a  longer  time. 

She  returned  to  Motta-Visconti  to  put 
on  her  wooden  shoes  again ;  she  returned 
to  teach  her  eighty  noisy,  hard-headed 
children,  but  she  no  longer  knew  how  to 
be  quiet  and  resigned  in  her  obscure  lot. 

But  since  this  report  of  her  early  years 
was  written,  the  young  poet's  life  has 
changed  very  much.  Donna  Emilia  Pe- 
ruzzi,  the  widow  of  XJbaldino  Peruzzi,  to 
whom  Florence  owes  a  l^rge  debt  of 
gratitude,  took  such  a  lively  interest  in 


Ada  Negri's  poems  that  she  induced  the 
magistrate  of  Florence,  after  the  death 
of  the  young  Neapolitan  poet,  Giannina 
Milli,  to  award  the  honorary  stipend 
which  she  had  formerly  received  to  the 
poor  teacher  of  Motta-Visconti;  that 
meant  the  sum  of  1700  lire  ($340)  a 
year  for  a  term  of  ten  years.  Nor,  once 
having  become  famous,  was  Ada  Negri 
left  in  the  position  of  a  primary  teacher; 
she  was  called  to  teach  literature  at  the 
Scuola  Normale  Gaetana  Agnesi  in 
Milan,  a  sort  of  seminary  for  fitting 
young  girls  to  become  teachers.  She  had 
the  comfort  then  of  having  her  mother 
live  with  her.  About  two  years  ago  she 
married  a  rich  manufacturer,  and  conse- 
quently gave  up  the  Milli  stipend.  Her 
present  name  is  Signora  Garlanda. 

About  two  years  after  she  first  became 
known  in  Italy  she  published  a  second 
volume  of  poems,  entitled  Tempeste,  and 
the  French  critic,  Ernest  Tissot,  tells  us 
in  an  article  on  Italian  literature  in  the 
November  issue  of  Cosmopolis  for  1898, 
of  a  rumour  that  she  is  at  present  en- 
gaged in  writing  a  third  volume,  which 
is  to  bear  the  title  Maternitd. 

It  seems  that  no  collection  of  poems 
has  ever  had  so  large  a  sale  in  Italy. 
They  have  also  been  translated  into  Ger- 
man by  Fraulein  Hedwig  Jahn,  and  pub- 
lished by  Alexander  Duncker  in  Berlin, 
and  have  spread  very  rapidly  all  over 
Germany.* 

Paul  Heyse,  the  well-known  German 
author,  wrote  an  article  on  the  young 
Italian  poet  for  the  Deutsche  Rundschau, 
It  appeared  in  the  December  number  of 
1894.  He  translated  seventeen  of  the 
poems  himself  and  rendered  in  masterly 
fashion  the  wonderful  simplicity  and  the 
fervent  spirit  of  the  original.     He  says : 

Here  is  a  young  poet  who  in  two  years  has 
come  to  a  sixth  edition  in  Italy,  where  it  is 
still  less  necessary  to  buy  books  in  order  to 
be  considered  up  to  the  mark  than  it  is  in  the 
land  of  poets  and  thinkers.  The  book  is  a 
small  volume  of  lyrics  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pages — by  no  means  lyrics  of  the  latest 
style — ^lyrics  not  half  Heine,  half  Baudelaire, 
flavoured  with  the  fashionable  perfume  of  the 
demi-monde,  to  which  is  added  a  slight  breath 
of  decay,  but  lyric  confessions  of  a  strenuous, 
pure,    virgin    sdul,    and   yet   possessing    such 

♦A  Russian  translation  of  them  has  just 
come  out  in  St  Petersburg.*      ^  j 
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charm  that  inimediately  after  the  publication 
of  these  first  verses  Italy  greeted  the  author 
as  her  most  eminent  living  poet — truly  a  phe- 
nomenon that  gives  reason  for  thought  and 
wonder. 

A  few  years  ago  Ada  Negri's  name  was 
known  only  to  the  readers  of  the  Corriere 
della  Sera  or  the  Illustrazione  Popolare,  In 
these  papers  there  appeared  from  time  to  time 
poems  that  stood  far  above  those  commonly 
used  to  fill  up  the  gaps  of  political  newspapers 
— poems  throbbing  with  a  strong,  passionate 
heart-beat,  a  tone  of  real,  not  of  rhetorically 
artificial  pain  and  of  deep  sympathy  with  the 
suffering  of  the  poor  and  the  wretched;  then, 
again,  others  filled  with  a  longing  for  freedom, 
love  and  beauty. 

THE   ARABIAN   HORSE. 

Dreamest  thou  not  of  thy  faraway  land? 
Dreamest  thou  not  of  its  yellowish  sand. 

So  sunny  and  bright? 
Of  golden  and  level,  unlimited  s^ace? 
Of  bold,  neighing  horses  that,  jubilant  race 

In  buoyant  delight? 

When  thou  art  shaking  thy  beautiful  mane^ 
When,  pawing  the  ground  with  impatience  m 
vain, 

Thou  art  champing  thy  bit. 
When  wildly  and  loud  thou  art  neighing,  like 

fire 
Deep  down  in  my  bosom  a  burning  desire 
Is  suddenly  lit : 

Knowest  thou  not  that  I  long  for  the  strand. 
Infinite  stretches  of  hot,  golden  sand 

Without  limit  or  bound? 
Come,  on  ihy  lithe,  sturdy  back  let  me  leap, 
Galloping  fast  as  the  wind,  let  us  sweep. 

Devouring  the  ground. 

Far  from  the  mist  in  the  meadow  below. 
Far  from  humanity,  vulgar  and  low. 

Far,  far  away  flee. 
Break  through  the  tangle  of  thorns  in  the  vale, 
On  at  full  gallop  through  woodland  and  dale — 

A  king  thou  and  free. 

Crushing  the  flowers  where  we  trample  the 

ground. 
Leaving  behind  the  abyss,  with  a  bound 

O'er  the  torrent  we  fly. 
Though  long  our  road,  ever  onward  we  must. 
If  even  we  both  should  be  thrown  in  the  dust, 

My  charger  and  I. 

Oh,  roseate  flames  of  the  westerly  sky. 

Oh,  visions  of  palm-trees,  majestic  and  high. 

Mirage  on  the  sea  1 
Low  elegies  sweet  of  Arabia,  meseems, 
O'er    the    greenish    horizon,    like    far-away 
dreams, 

Are  wafted  to  me. 

Sparks  fly  about  as  we  tear  o'er  the  plain. 
Gallop,  my  Ahmed,  for  naught  can  restrain 
Our  fiery  race. 


Toward  the  unknown,  gallant  charger  of  mine, 
All  I  defy  if  but  freedom  divine 
Blow  full  in  my  face. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  thought  of  her 
own  and  her  family's  wretched  lot,  and  of  the 
scenes  of  misery,  constantly  before  her  eyes, 
together  with  the  "indomitable  flame"  within 
her  breast,  that  produced  in  Ada  Negri  the 
particular  mood  which  is  the  keynote  of  all 
her  poetic  outbursts. 

FATE. 

A  figure,  awful  to  behold,  austere. 

Stood  by  my  bed  last  night. 
The  dagger  at  her  side  filled  me  with  fear, 
Her  eyes  flashed  down  at  me  with  scomfnl 
light 

"I  am  Misfortune.    Hear, 

"Thou  shrinking  child,  where'er  thou  mayest 
be 
Fll  never  leave  thee — ^nay. 
Through    thorns    and    flowers,    to   death  FU 
follow  thee, 
Even  in  the  void  beyond  near  thee  to  stay." 
I  sobbed:  "Away,  away!" 

She  firmly  stayed,  and  from  me  would  not  go. 

She  spoke :  "  "Tis  thus  decreed. 
Pale  flower  of  the  cypress,  of  the  snow. 

Of  crime  and  of  the  tomb,  poor  human  weed. 

Above  'tis  thus  decreed." 

I  rose  and  cried :  "But  it  is  hope  I  crave 

To  make  my  young  days  bright. 
In  thrills  of  love  exultingly  to  rave, 
I  want  the  kiss  of  genius  and  of  light !~ 
Oh,  go,  oh,  go  away  1" 

She  spoke:   "He  who  creates   in  saffering*s 
night 
Alone  sees  glory's  day. 
'Tis  pain  that  teaches  thoughts  their  highest 
flight— 
For  him  who  bravely  fights  is  victory." 
I  slowly  answered:  "Stay!" 

It  is  perhaps  the  vivid  record  of  her  personal 
experience  that  explains  the  unusual  impres- 
sion her  verses  made  on  all  classes  of  Italian 
society.  The  educated  and  the  rich  are  not 
wont  to  listen  to  the  violent  outbursts  of  the 
every-day  socialistic  Muse,  but  here  a  high- 
minded  girl,  full  of  all  the  ideals  of  humanity, 
had  been  inspired  with  the  deepest  sympathy 
for  the  disinherited,  for  those  who  have  no 
happiness,  no  hope,  and  she  had,  without  a 
thought  of  causing  political  agitation,  given 
the  most  stirring  expression  to  her  feelings, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  more  subtle, 
the  more  tender  chords  of  her  woman's  sool 
were  touched. 

THE  DEFEATED. 

Yea,  there  are  hundreds,  thousands,  millions 
more. 
Unending  hosts  there  are. 
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The  serried  ranks  are  muttering  like  the  roar 
Of  thunder  from  afar. 

*  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Covering,  imprisoning  me,  they  press  around, 

Their  hoarse  breath  fills  my  ear, 
Their  long-drawn  sobs  and  sighs — oh,  woful 
sound — 
Their  blasphemies  I  hear. 

"We  come  from  houses  where  no  fire  glows, 

From  beds  where  rest  is  not, 
Where,  broken,  tamed,  the  body  slowly  grows 

Accustomed  to  its  lot. 

*  ♦  ♦•  ♦  ♦ 

"And  we  sought  faith  that  to  ideals  cleaves, 

Alas!  we  were  betrayed; 
And  we  sought  love  that  hopes  and  that  be- 
lieves, 

Alas !  we  were  betrayed. 

*  *  *  «  41 

"An   iron   snake   the   steam-train   thundering 
winds 

Through  towering  mountain-wall; 
And  industry  is  summoning  arms  and  minds 

With  warlike  trumpet-call. 

*  *  4>  *  * 

"And  we  are  useless  I — Who  has  thrust  us,  who 

On  this  stepmother  earth? 
Who  has  denied  us  every  wish  we  knew, 

Yea,  from  our  very  birth? 

"What  unknown  power  with  hostile  hand  does 
reign 

And  will  not  let  us  free? 
Why  does  blind  fate  cry  out  to  us:  In  vain? — 

The  world's  defeated,  we!" 

Here  was  a  proletarian  who  showed  herself 
of  the  purest  moral  nobility,  a  social  leader  in 
the  strife,  who  never  cared  to  strike  a  theatrical 
attitude,  who  had  an  open  eye  for  every  ele- 
mental charm  of  nature  and  at  the  same  time 
the  strength  to  resist  the  seductiveness  of  false 
show,  who  preferred  the  simple,  swarthy 
workingman  to  the  wealthy  Adonis,  and  who 
in  sisterly  compassion  fell  upon  the  neck  of 
the  grimy  street  urchin  in  anxious  apprehen- 
sion for  the  future  of  the  perverted  orphan  that 
had  no  one  to  protect  and  to  guide  him. 

ONE  OF  'ftlE  PEOPLE. 

The  shuttles  fly,  the  thread  is  caught;  with 
glee 
I  sing:  My  eighteen  years, 
A  loom,  two  handsome  eyes  that  know  no 
tears, 
A  cotton  dress,  a  love,  belong  to  me. 

When  I  untie  my  red  braid  and  a  lock, 

Like  copper,  flashes  bright, 

Through  eyes  that  look  at  me  there  shoots 
a  light 
And  hearts  are  thrilled  by  an  electric  shock. 

Yet  I  unheeding  pass  the  tempters  vile, 
Laugh  at  their  flattery  cheap, 
All,  all  my  kisses  for  my  love  I  keep, 

The  world  I'd  give  him  for  a  single  smile. 


I  love  him — master  of  the  forge  is  he, 

A  king  his  tools  among; 

Handsome,  tall,  muscular,  robust  and  strong. 
Beside  him  but  a  child  I  seem  to  be. 

When  I  have  seen  him  at  the  anvil  stand, 

Lit  by  the  firelight, 

Beating  a  red-hot  bar  with  all  his  mip;ht, 
His  bare  neck  swelled,  a  hammer  in  his  hand. 

My  pride  in  him  to  ecstasy  has  grown, 

All  else  beside  seems  small ; 

He  is  my  demon,  he  my  god,  my  all, 
I  want  him  for  myself,  myself  alone! 

When  in  my  attic-room  I  wait  for  him, 

And  precious  minutes  flee. 

Suspense  with  cruel  clutches  throttles  me, 
A  stinging  pain  runs  through  my  every  limb: 

Now — on    the    stairs    approaching    footsteps 
fleet— 
The  door  is  opened — and, 
Though  pale  my  lips,  despite  my  trembling 
hand, 
To  fly  toward  him  I  have  winged  feet 

Though  black  with  smoke,  his  eyes  with  ardour 
shine, 
Tired,  yet  with  smiling  face, 
He  presses  me  in  passionate  embrace. 

And  his  strong  heart  is  beating  against  mine. 

The  overwhelming  pathos  of  her  declara- 
tions of  war  against  the  enemies  of  true 
humanitarianism  stands  out  in  striking  con- 
trast with  the  simple  notes,  at  her  command, 
whenever  her  soul  opens  to'  the  magic  power 
of  nature,  or  to  the  breath  of  a  sentiment  of 
love. 

SNOW. 

On  fields  and  streets  below 
In  wildly  whirling  flight 
Falls  noiselessly  and  light 
The  snow. 

The  white  flakes  dance  their  best 
In  heaven's  hall  on  high. 
Then,  tired,  down  they  lie 
To  rest. 

On  roofs  and  chimneys  steep 
That  wrapped  in  silence  stand. 
On  graves  and  gardenland 
They  sleep. 

And  all  is  peace  profound: 
Lost  in  oblivion  quite, 
The  world  lies  still  and  white, 
Snowbound. 

Infinite  calm  supreme 
Descends  from  heaven  above, 
And  of  a  slumbering  love 
I  dream. 


STRINQTOWN  ON  THE  PIKE" 

By  JOHN   URI    LLOYD 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  spring  of  1864  came  and  passed,  the 
summer's  sun  mounted  into  the  heavens  and 
shone  bright  and  hot.  Nature  and  man  seemed 
intent  on  covering  and  removing  as  quickly 
as  possible  all  traces  of  the  disastrous  storm 
that  closed  the  year  1863  and  ushered  in  1864. 
Twisted  and  broken  trees  sent  out  new  sprouts, 
which  quickly  shrouded  the  staring  scars  and 
wounds.  The  balmy  south  loaned  new  song- 
sters to  lurk  in  thickets  that  had  risen  again 
from  where,  on  that  fateful  night,  brush  and 
briar  had  been  beaten  against  the  earth.  The 
prolific  rabbit  had  multiplied  until  once  more 
its  tracks  were  seen  in  the  dust  of  the  pike,  and 
the  traveller  even  caught  glimpses  of  a  timid 
young  rabbit  in  the  path  before  him.  The  dove 
and  the  yellow-hammer,  during  the  cruel  cold 
spell  following  the  storm,  had  left  their  haunts 
and  sought  the  barnyard  to  sit  in  huddles  upon 
the  fence,  and  feed  with  the  farmers'  fowls 
about  the  feet  of  domestic  animals;  but  now 
again  the  one  walked  with  nodding  head  in 
the  pike  dust,  while  the  other  pecked  and 
thumped  merrily  upon  the  topmost  bough  of 
the  dead  beech  in  the  forest.  Nature  in  the 
flush  of  summer  had  forgotten  the  painful  touch 
of  the  dismal  winter;  and  when  in  the  early 
spring  men  gathered  the  scattered  rails  and  re- 
built their  fences,  cleaned  up  the  broken  tim- 
ber and  burned  the  useless  brush  and  limbs, 
they  too  lent  a  hand  in  the  great  scheme  of  re- 
pair ushered  in  by  the  lengthening  days  and 
strengthening  power  of  the  sun's  rays.  Be- 
fore the  month  of  May  had  passed,  scarcely  a 
memento  was  left  to  tell  of  the  hurricane  that 
brought  distress  and  disaster  to  a  continent. 
Still,  an  occasional  reminder  could  be  found 
imbedded  in  the  luxuriant  grass  near  String- 
town;  bleaching  bones  that  but  for  the  storm 
of  New  Year,  1864,  might  yet  have  been  flesh- 
clad,  were  familiar  to  the  sight. 

I  stood  beside  Cupe  in  the  valley  of  a  mea- 
dow ;  a  weather-worn  skeleton  cumbered  the 
ground  at  our  feet.  Through  the  strewn  ribs 
crept  the  heads  of  a  bunch  of  young  iron- 
weeds.  The  vine  of  a  wild  potato  threaded  the 
eyes  of  the  bleaching  skull;  the  long  grass 
fringed  about  and  pierced  through  and  through 


the  articulated  vertebrae;  a  shin-bone  with 
hoof  attached  moulded  on  the  sward.  I  gave 
the  shin  bone  a  push  with  my  bare  foot,  and  a 
swarm  of  ants,  uncovered  by  the  act,  scam- 
pered from  beneath  ;*  each  with  a  white  larva  in 
its  mouth.  I  laughed  aloud  and  beat  tbe 
frightened  insects  with  a  stick ;  the  moist  earth 
became  a  pulp  of  struggling  limbs  and  bodies 
mixed  with  loam,  and  under  the  rain  of  blows 
the  slaughtered  innocents  were  lost  in  common 
ruin. 

The  black  man  seemed  not  to  observe  the 
act;  he  gave  no  heed  to  my  multi-crime,  but 
vented  his  meditations  in  monologue  as  fol- 
lows: 

"De  cou't  am  not  fo*  niggers,  case  niggers 
ain't  white.  £f  a  white  man  am  drunk  an'  a 
fool,  he  kin  sw'ar  away  de  life  ob  a  nigger;  ef 
a  nigger  am  sober  he  ain't  got  sense  naff 
'cordin*  to  de  cou't  ter  tell  what  he  kno's. 
What's  de  youse  ob  Cupe  goin*  ter  cou't,  an' 
tellin'  de  truf  Twut  de  will  ob  Ma'sc?  Cupe 
am  a  nigger,  an'  Dinah  am  a  nigger  too."* 

"Dinah  saw  your  master  sign  his  name  to 
the  will,"  said  I. 

"But  she  am  a  nigger,  an'  et  don't  make  no 
diff'ence  what  she  saw;  she  am  brack,  an'  dc 
cou't  don't  take  her  nigger  talk." 

"Ain't  it  funny  about  that  money?" 

"Dah  ain't  nuffin  p'culiar  'bout  et.  De  witches 
an*  sperrits  wah  out  dat  night.  Fo*  de  Lawd. 
when  Cupe  go  fo'  de  doctah  de  ebenin'  ob  dc 
storm,  de  gol'  wah  all  in  de  chist.  When  dc 
constuble  take  p'session  ob  dat  chist  nex'  day 
— dah  warn't  nuffin  ter  be  seen." 

The  old  negro  leaned  over  and  gazed  in- 
tently on  the  object  atfiis  feet  He  rested  one 
foot  on  the  skull,  and  whispered:  "Dah  ain't 
no  youse  in  fightin*  Prov'dence;  de  sign  say 
dat  de  gol'  wah  fo'  de  gearl,  an'  will  cr  no 
will  et  am  fo'  de  gjearl.  Chile,  chile,  dc  sperrits 
what  make  de  sign  kin  carry  'way  de  gol'. 

"Ya,  ya,"  he  added,  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  "cs 
easy  es  ter  pint  ter  what's  cummin*  ter-morrcr; 
an'  gloomy  am  de  sign  what  pint  ter  Cupe  an* 
yo' !" 

♦Negroes  were  permitted  to  testify  in  Ken- 
tucky if  negroes  only  were  concerned,  but  in 
cases  where  the  interest  of  whites  were  af- 
fected they  were  excluded. 


♦.Copyright/xQoo,  by;DQidd;Mead  and  Company. 
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He  intent  on  his  soliloquy,  I  absorbed  in 
listening,  alike  were  oblivious  to  the  approach 
of  two  men  on  horseback  who,  leading  a  third 
horse  saddled,  but  riderless,  having  entered 
Ihc  field  from  the  woods  road,  neared  our 
position.  A  stick  snapping  beneath  the  hoof 
of  one  of  the  horses  caused  me  to  raise  my 
head,  but  the  noise  appeared  not  to  attract  the 
attention  of  my  companion.  The  old  negro  did 
not  raSe  his  eyes  from  the  face  of  the  skull, 
but  in  a  monotonous  undertone  said:  ''Dah 
am  troubl  fo'  Cupe  an'  yo'  too,  boy;  et  am 
in  de  air  an'  am  cummin'  fas'.  Tole  Dinah  ter 
take  good  care  ob  de  Susie  gearl  when  Cupe 
am  gone,  an'  Sammy  Drew,  yo  look  out  fo*  de 
Red-Head  Boy." 

Having  ridden  to  within  a  few  steps  of  us, 
one  of  the  men  alighted,  produced  a  legal 
paper,  placed  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Cupe 
(who  now  for  the  first  time  gazed  in  his  direc- 
tion) and  s^iid:  "By  order  of  the  Court  I  am 
commanded  to  arrest  you,  Cupid  Hardman, 
and  secure  your  person  in  the  county  jail." 

Old  Cupe  made  no  reply.  The  sheriff 
pointed  to  the  empty  saddle.  The  black  man's 
stolid  face  gave  no  evidence  of  emotion;  un- 
moved, he  repeated  his  former  words  in  a  low 
tone. 

"Tole  Dinah  ter  take  good  care  ob  Susie, 
an'  yo'  look  out  fo'  de  Red-Head  Boy.*'  Then 
he  slowly  mounted  the  horse.  No  other  word 
was  spoken.  The  three  turned  and  rode  away, 
leaving  me  alone  in  the  meadow,  with  the 
skeleton  at  my  feet. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Motionless  I  stood  over  the  dismembered 
skeleton.  Forgotten  was  the  soliloquy  of  the 
aged  n^^o,  out  of  mind  his  story  of  the  past. 
To  a  child  the  name  of  the  law  is  sacred;  in  a 
boy's  mind  an  officer  of  the  law  stands  exalted, 
above  and  beyond  the  ordinary  human.  Slowly 
the  three  men  on  horseback  receded  in  the  dis- 
tance, while  I  gazed  at  them  with  hand-shaded 
eyes.  Their  horses  walked  with  downcast 
heads  through  the  long  meadow  grass,  but 
when  the  fence  that  bounded  the  woods  road 
was  reached  and  the  bars  were  "put  up"  a 
brisk  pace  replaced  the  walk,  and  soon  the  fig- 
ures disappeared.  Neither  of  the  men  cast  a 
look  backward;  not  even  when  waiting  for  the 
dismounted  officer  to  replace  the  bars  did  Cupe 
give  a  glance  in  my  direction.  Just  before 
their  forms  vanished  in  the  shadows  of  the 
drooping  beeches  a  melodious  howl  arose  in 
the  distance — ^a  cry  that  one  who  has  heard 
the  notes  of  a  Southern  darkey's  dog  can  ap- 


preciate—and all  was  still  again.  Then,  and  not 
until  then,  did  I  move,  but  as  the  three  passed 
into  the  depths  of  the  forest  I  turned  and  fol- 
lowed a  sheep  path  that  led  in  the  opposite 
direction — across  the  meadow,  around  the  neck 
of  a  tangled  thicket,  through  a  woodland  pas- 
ture, where,  mounting  a  slight  hill,  I  came 
within  sight  of  a  log  cabin  that  rested  on  the 
slope  beyond  the  summit.  Bare  and  desolate, 
the  trunk  of  a  tall,  shell-bark  hickory  tree, 
with  top  broken  off  fifty  feet  from  the  earth, 
stood  near  by,  a  relic  of  the  New  Year  storm  1 
A  square  enclosure  in  the  garden  behind  the 
house  was  marked  by  a  group  of  little  mounds, 
on  one  of  which,  shaded  by  a  cedar  tree,  the 
grass  was  younger  and  of  a  brighter  green 
than  on  the  others;  these  were  the  most  con- 
spicuous objects  about  the  cabin.  Taking  no 
especial  note  of  such  things,  I  stepped  upon 
the  threshold. 

An  aged  negress,  her  head  bound  in  a  red 
bandanna  handkerchief,  sat  inside,  with  a  child 
on  her  knee.  She  was  combing  the  long,  yel- 
low locks  of  the  little  girl,  at  the  same  time 
singing  in  a  rasping  tone  a  weird  ditty  that 
only  persons  reared  by  or  among  the  blacks 
could  have  understood.  An  unseen,  barefoot 
boy,  I  stood  silent,  looking  at  the  two  figures ; 
but  my  shadow  striking  across  the  floor  caused 
the  old  woman  to  turn  quickly. 

"Cum  in  off  dat  doah  sill!  What  fo'  yo' 
dare  do  sech  a  fool  ting  es  ter  cum  ter  a 
fr'en's  house  an'  stop  in  de  open  doah?  Yo' 
bring  troub'l  on  de  fam'ly  suah  by  sech  actin' 
up." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "there  is  trouble,  Aunt 
Dinah." 

"Cum  in  off  dat  doah  sill,  I  tole  yo'  an' 
took  a  cheer.  Don't  make  de  troub'l  worsah 
dan  it  am,  ef  dah  am  troub'l  on  yoah  min'." 

I  entered  the  room  and  seated  myself  on  a 
shuck-bottomed  chair. 

"Now  fo'  yoah  troub'l.    What  am  it?" 

"Cupe  has  been  arrested." 

The  old  negress  dropped  her  comb  and  gazed 
at  me  in  wonder. 

^'Spoke  a'gin,  chile." 

''Cupe  has  been  arrested." 

"What  fool  stuff  yo'  gibin'  me?  What  fo' 
should  Cupe  be  arrested  ?  De  chicken  house  am 
full  ob  fowl,  de  pastah  am  alibe  wid  sheep  an' 
pigs,  de  turkey  talk  all  day  ter  de  grasshopper, 
an'  de  guiney-hen  cry  *pot-rack,  pot-rack'  all 
night  'roun'  dis  cabin.  De  bar'l  ob  flour  an* 
de  meal  sack  am  full,  an'  de  fat  sides  an'  de 
hams  am  drippin'  grease  in  de  smokehouse. 
What  moah  do  any  nigger  wan'?  What  lyin' 
fool  wah  et  who  arrest  CuperbyCjOOQle 
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"The  sheriff  of  the  county." 

"Lawd  1  Lawd  I  but  wah  it  not  de  constable?" 

"No,  it  was  the  sheriff." 

"Fo'  de  Lawd,  de  case  am  ser'ous,  suah  1  De 
sheriff  don't  trabel  'bout  cotchin'  niggers  what 
grab  a  chicken  fo'  de  toofache." 

Gradually  the  gravity  of  the  case  dawned 
upon  the  mind  of  the  old  crone,  but  only  to  in- 
crease her  incoherent  wrath.  She  engaged  in 
a  tirade  of  abuse,  questionings  and  jabberings 
in  which  the  sheriff,  the  law,  the  liars  (un- 
known), who  had  defamed  Cupe,  and  lastly 
poor  old  Cupe  himself  came  in  each  for  a  full 
share  of  vituperation. 

Finding  myself  neglected,  I  turned  to  de- 
part; but  now  the  negress,  quieting  her  jargon 
as  suddenly  as  she  had  begun,  said :  '' Yo'  mus' 
eat  a  bite,  chile.  Dinah  mus'n'  fergit  her  man- 
ners even  ef  yo*  did  bring  troub'l.  Sit  a  minit 
an'  eat  a  bite." 

"I  didn't  bring  trouble.  Aunt  Dinah;  the 
trouble  came  before  I  saw  you." 

"Didn't  yo*  come  ter  a  fr'cn's  house  an' 
Stan'  in  de  open  doah?" 

"Yes,  but  that  did  not  make  the  trouble,  for 
Cupe  was  arrested  before  I  came." 

"Yo'  don't  kno'  nuffin  'bout  sech  tings  an' 
yo'  ain't  golified  ter  speak.  De  doah  sill  sign 
kin  work  boff  ways.  £f  a  ting  es,  et  es,  an' 
fool  yarguments  ob  pussons  what  don't  kno' 
de  sign's  powah  can't  change  de  fac's.  Didn't 
yo'  Stan'  on  de  doah  sill,  I  axes?" 

"Yes." 

"Didn't  de  troub'l  cum?" 

"Yes,  but—" 

"De  sign  wah  workin'  backward,  chile ;  close 
yo'  mouf  wid  dese  wittles." 

She  quickly  placed  a  dish  of  honey,  a  loaf 
of  salt-rising  light  bread  and  a  glass  of  milk 
upon  the  clean  table,  and  once  more  I  ate  in 
that  cabin  which  it  seemed  my  footsteps  could 
not  evade.  The  girl  sat  quietly  and  eyed  me; 
did  she  remember  my  former  visit?  During 
the  repast  I  gave  Dinah  full  particulars  con- 
cerning Cupe's  arrest. 

As  I  arose  to  depart  Dinah  asked:  "An' 
what  word  did  Cupe  send  ter  Dinah?" 

"He  said:  'Tell  Dinah  to  take  good  care  of 
the  Susie  child.' " 

Dinah  seemed  pleased  with  the  trust;  then 
she  whispered:  "An'  what  did  he  say  to  yo', 
chile?" 

"He  told  me  to  'Beware  of  the  Red-Head 
Boy,'  but  I  don't  know  what  he  meant." 

"Yo'  will  kno'  some  day,  honey;  yo'  will 
kno'  to  yoah  sorrcr  some  day." 

She  leaned  over  and  spoke  in  a  low,  guttural 
tone:     "De  day  ob  troub'l  am  cum'n',  an'  de 


Red-Head  Boy  am  mixed  in  de  ebil  sign.  Cope 
read  de  omen,  an'  et  say  dat  de  Red-Head  B<^ 
an'  Susie  an'  yo',  chile,  am  edgin'  on  ter  sar- 
tin  deff.  £t  say  dat  de  Red-Head  Boyll  die 
sudden  an*  dat  yo'  an'  Susie'U  be  de  cause ;  an' 
dat  yo'll  die  sudden,  an'  dat  de  RcJ-Head  Boy 
an'  Susie'U  be  de  cause." 

"And  what  of  Susie,  Aunt  Dinah?" 

"De  sign  wah  monstrous  cur'ous  Txnit  de 
geari.  Cupe  read  de  omen  twice;  et  wafi  mon- 
strous cur'ous." 

"Tell  me  about  it,  Dinah." 

"De  honey  gearl  wah  alibe  suah,  but  folks 
looks  at  her  es  ef  she  wah  dead.  She  wah 
suah  alibe,  an'  she  wah  dead." 

"How  could  she  be  alive  and  dead,  too?" 

"Dat  am  what  troub'l  Cupe.  De  sign  say 
she  am  dead  an'  dat  she  am  gone  out  ob  de 
worl',  but  suah  she  am  still  alibe.  She  wah 
walkin'  an'  a  talkin'  aftah  de  sign  pint  ter  her 
bein'  gone  from  out  de  worl'." 

I  reverted  to  her  prediction  coDcerning  my- 
self and  my  antagonist,  the  "Red-Head  Boy." 

"You're  fooling.  Aunt  Dinah;  how  could 
each  of  us  boys  and  Susie  be  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  one  another?  That  cannot  be." 

"Deed,  chile,  I  ain't  foolin',  et  am  de  pintin* 
ob  de  sign.  Et  can't  be  done,  yo'  say,  but  dc 
sign  say  et  mus'  be  done,  an'  Cupe  say  et  will  be 
done.  But  de  omen  say  dat  befo'  de  fulfilment 
ob  de  spell  in  de  time  ter  come  de  Red-Head 
Boy  mus'  sit  alone  in  de  cabin  ob  Susie.  Lis'en« 
chile ;  dah  ain't  no  harm  ter  come  till  he  sit  all 
alone  in  Susie's  cheer  in  de  night" 

Too  well  acquainted  with  the  superstitions  oi 
the  negroes  to  consider  seriously  this  prophetic 
outburst,  I  smiled  and  turned  to  depart. 

The  old  crone  stepped  outside  the  doorway, 
took  me  by  the  hand,  and  looking  me  steadily 
in  the  face,  said: 

"An'  Dinah  say  too,  watch  out  fo'  de  Red- 
Head  Boy," 

Stringtown  is  situated  eight  miles  from  the 
"county  seat"  of  Stringtown  County,  where 
stood  the  county  jail.  In  order  to  reach  this 
important  spot,  the  traveller  from  Stringtown 
follows  the  Mt.  Carmel  pike  to  Ml.  Carmd 
Church,  and  then  branches  to  the  Turkey  Foot 
road,  which  follows  a  creek  bed  four  miles  to 
its  source.  On  the  summit  of  this  rise  stands 
the  village  honoured  by  holding  the  court-house 
of  Stringtown  County. 

Like  other  county  seats  in  Kentucky,  at  the 
time  under  consideration  this  was  subject  sev- 
eral times  a  year  to  the  flow  and  ebb  of  a 
human  tide.  The  tide  was  high  in  Court  week, 
but  during  the  intermediate  periods  stagnation 
prevailed.  Digitized  by  LiOOgle 
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Let  us  imagine  the  time  of  Quarterly  Court, 
in  June,  From  every  section  of  the  county,  on 
the  first  day  of  Court  week,  men  on  horseback 
could  be  seen  "going  to  Court."  These  as  a 
rule  started  in  pairs,  or  parties  of  three  or  four ; 
but  as  they  journeyed  onward  the  byways 
merged  into  main  roads  and  the  isolated 
groups  upon  them  coalesced  until,  when  the 
village  was  reached,  a  steady  stream  of  horse- 
men came  pouring  into  its  main  avenue. 
In  this  county  scat,  even  to  the  very  day  before 
Court  convened,  stagnation  ruled  supreme.  The 
two  grocery  stores  were  open  for  trafik  be- 
tween Court  periods,  but  attracted  none  but 
home  patrons ;  the  two  taverns  were  ready  for 
business,  but  even  their  bar-rooms  were  quiet 
and  the  long  rows  of  shed  stalls  adjacent  to 
each  tavern  were  empty,  and  the  horse  racks  in 
front  of  the  groceries  and  the  taverns  were 
vacant  The  court-house,  built  like  a  church, 
excepting  that  it  was  the  proud  possessor  of  a 
second  story  and  four  whitewashed  round 
brick  pillars  in  front,  stood,  the  day  before 
Court,  with  closed  eyes;  the  iron  gate  was 
k)cked,  the  pepper-grass  and  shepherd's-purse 
grew  high  and  luxuriant  between  the  flat-rock 
paving  stones,  and  the  dog-fennel  covered  tlie 
edges  and  far  into  the  street  unmolested  even 
about  the  long  rows  of  horse  racks  that  bound- 
ed "Court  House  Square." 

In  the  early  morning,  each  hot  summer  day, 
a  little  business  was  done  in  each  store;  the 
barkeepers  found  occasion  to  wash  a  few 
glasses  and  bruise  a  little  mint ;  the  barefooted 
hoy  drove  his  cow  to  and  from  the  pasture,  and 
a  smell  of  frying  ham  or  bacon  and  browning 
corn-bread  or  biscuit  hung  at  breakfast  time 
about  each  residence.  But  as  the  sun  mounted 
into  the  sky  a  universal  lethargy  settled  over 
the  scorching  village,  and  not  until  the  slant- 
ing shadows  of  evening  fell  did  life  reappear. 
The  idle  sojourner  might  spend  his  time  in 
this  lazy  village,  and  between  Court  periods, 
even  to  the  day  before  Court,  find  nothing  more 
exdting  than  an  occasional  dog  fight,  unless, 
perchance,  it  were  a  quarrel  between  the  own- 
ers of  the  dogs. 

Lazfly  the  sun  came  up  and  crept  through 
the  sky  the  day  before  Court ;  lazily  under  his 
beating  rays  the  inhabitants  of  this  sluggish 
village  moved,  when  they  did  move;  lazily  the 
stray  pig  meandered  along  the  side  of  the  un- 
pavcd  streets,  picking  up  an  occasional  morsel ; 
lazily  a  flock  of  gabbling  geese  waddled  through 
the  dusty  road  seeking  the  nearly  dried  creek 
bed  adjacent  to  the  village ;  lazily  the  unshaven 
barkeeper,  with  closed  eyes,  sat  before  the  inn 
OB  tlie  flat  stone  pavement  in  his  tipped-back 


chair.  Smart  indeed  would  be  the  man  who 
could  find  a  creature  in  this  village  that  was  not 
infected  by  the  lazy  sun  which,  day  after  day, 
crept  through  the  sky  and  leisurely  sank  tow- 
ard the  earth  into  the  tree  tops,  glowing  a 
second  through  the  branches,  seemingly  unde- 
termined whether  it  were  not  best  to  pause 
awhile  upon  earth's  edge  before  dropping  over 
and  rolling  out  of  sight 

Opening  of  Court  day  beheld  a  change.  Bustle 
in  and  confusion  about  the  tavern.  The  long 
dining-room  tables  were  "set"  by  break  of  day ; 
the  kitchen  stove  was  red  and  furious,  the 
negro  servants  moved  as  if  they  actually  en- 
joyed motion;  piles  of  vegetables,  a  quarter  of 
beef  and  several  boiled  hams  spoke  of  the 
coming  feast.  The  freshly  shaven  barkeeper, 
with  freshly  filled  bottles  and  a  pile  of  freshly 
cleaned  glasses,  no  longer  sat  beside  the  door 
in  the  tipped-back  chair;  he  too  was  ready  for 
action.  The  iron  gates  that  barred  the  main 
entrance  of  the  court-house  yard  were  open 
and  the  windows  to  that  "Hall  of  Justice"  were 
unshuttered.  Even  the  stray  geese  had  moved 
to  other  scenes,  the  wandering  pig  had  not 
been  loosed  that  morning,  and  the  boy  had 
come  and  gone  with  his  cow  before  the  sun 
had  risen.  The  village  was  awake  and  the  very 
buildings  themselves  took  on  a  different  air — 
the  residents  were  in  touch  with  life  again  and 
eager  for  the  coming  fray.  Yes,  fray  is  n5t 
inappropriate,  for  many  were  the  men  who 
have  ridden  to  this  court-house  on  horseback 
and  returned  home  in  an  improvised  spring 
wagon  hearse;  many  have  been  the  feuds  that, 
argued  in  the  Court  of  Stringtown  County's 
capital  by  the  mouths  of  the  lawyers,  have  been 
settled  immediately  after  the  Court  adjourned, 
in  the  street  by  the  mouths  of  pistols. 

Men  came  to  Court,  antagonists  led  to  en- 
mity by  some  trifling  incident,  and  grouped 
themselves  into  clusters;  one  clan  went  to  Jim 
White's  tavern,  the  other  went  to  Jo  Sweet's. 
They  stood  in  separate  groups  about  the 
streets,  and  scowled,  but  did  not  speak  when 
first  they  chanced  to  meet;  they  visited  their 
respective  bar-rooms  again,  and  grew  surlier 
and  thought  meaner  things  with  each  uplifted 
glass;  they  growled  now  when  group  met 
group  and  looked  defiantly  at  each  other;  an- 
other visit  to  the  tavern,  and  when  the  antag- 
onistic groups  next  came  together  their 
tongues  were  loosened,  pistols  flashed  in  the 
sunlight,  and  another  "Case"  was  made  for 
the  opposing  lawyers  to  beat  the  air  over  at  the 
next  term  of  Court. 

Such  was  the  capital  of  Stringtown  County, 
and  as  such  was  Court  wedc  in  Stringtonikn 
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County's  capital  as  I  look  back  over  the  third  of 
a  century.  In  the  jam  and  confusion  of  that 
busy  week  the  long  rows  of  horse  racks  were 
seldom  vacant;  the  dust  of  the  street  seldom 
settled;  the  dog- fennel,  the  pepper-grass  and 
the  shepherd's  purse  were  tramped  out  of 
existence,  and  in  the  tide  flow  of  treading  feet 
that  swept  over  the  village,  the  grocery  man 
and  dry-goods  merchant,  the  lawyer  and  the 
doctor,  the  undertaker  and  the  tavern  keeper, 
all,  all  the  townsmen  of  Stringtown's  capital 
were  profited. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Into  Stringtown  County  Seat  from  off  the 
Flat  Creek  road  our  three  horsemen  rode  leis- 
urely and  directed  their  steps  toward  the 
county  jail.  As  they  passed  along,  a  boy 
swinging  on  a  grapevine  that  dangled  from  a 
hackberry  tree  near  the  first  house  by  the  road- 
side gave  a  yell  that  carried  with  it  the  infor- 
mation that  only  a  country  boy  can  put  into  a 
wordless  cry.  Immediately  from  about  and 
out  that  house  a  number  of  faces  peered,  some 
black,  others  white,  and  yet  aside  from  the  cry 
of  the  boy  no  other  voice  was  heard.  Scam- 
pering from  his  place,  he  ran  after  the  passing 
horsemen,  following  their  footsteps  in  the 
dust ;  the  yell  of  the  boy  was  repeated  as  house 
after  house  was  neared,  and  a  flash  of  faces 
could  be  seen  in  the  windows ;  an  occasional  fe- 
male form,  perhaps  with  broom  in  hand  as  an 
excuse  for  outdoor  appearance,  stood  motion- 
less on  the  front  porch;  a  gathering  of  boys 
thronged  about  the  heels  of  the  horsemen,  and 
old  Cupe,  well  known  to  every  person  of  that 
village,  became  the  centre  of  attraction. 

Time  and  again  had  he  ridden  on  horse- 
back into  that  village  unnoticed;  but  now,  the 
same  person  in  every  way,  he  was  stared  at  by 
men  and  women,  followed  by  hooting  boys  and 
preceded  by  snarling  dogs,  for  each  boy  owned 
a  dog,  which,  as  his  young  master  fell  into  line, 
sprang  from  cover  and  joined  the  four-footed 
advance  guard.  Thus  Cupe,  with  his  snow- 
white  beard,  his  bleached,  woolly  pate,  his 
shiny,  wrinkled  face,  his  garments  of  patches 
of  many  colours,  was  ushered  to  the  jail  of 
Stringtown  County.  The  troop  of  snapping 
dogs,  that  included  in  its  membership  every 
species,  from  a  short,  bench-legged  fice  to  one 
gaunt  coon  hound,  moved  in  front;  on  either 
side  of  the  prisoner  rode  an  officer  of  the  law, 
while  behind  came  the  troop  of  urchins,  black 
and  white.  The  advance  guard  needed  no 
director;  on  they  went  to  the  blind  street  that 
led  to  the  county  jail;  into  this  the  troop  of 


dogs    turned,    and    simultaneously    arranged 
themselves  about  the  entrance  to  the  jail.   Too 
well  did  they,  dumb  brutes  as  they  were,  know 
the  ending  of  the  journey  of  these  horsemen. 
Then,  amid  the  clustering  of  boys  and  dogs,  the 
three  horsemen  dismounted  and  pressed  their 
way    through   the  gaping   crowd.     A  heavy 
knocking  at  the  door  brought  the  "Innkeeper," 
who  signed  a  paper  handed  him  by  the  sheriff; 
the  form  of  the  black  man  vanished  within  the 
gloomy  structure,  the  two  officers  remounted 
and,  leading  the  riderless  horse,  turned  back 
toward  the  world  without;  the  boys  and  dogs 
scampered  after  them,  and  the  back  street  was 
vacated  by  every  creature — with  one  exception. 
The  great,  gaunt,  old  coon  hound,  with  lank 
sides,  made  no  movement  when  the  others  de- 
parted; he  stood  with  drooping  ears  and  up- 
lifted nose  silently  facing  the  door  by  which 
the  negro  had  entered.     His  nostrils  sniffed 
the  air,  his  ungainly  tail  slowly  wagged  back 
and  forth,  his  long,  red  tongue  lolled  from  be- 
tween two  ivory  incisors,  and  from  its  tip  an 
occasional  drop  of  spittle  fell  upon  the  earth. 
Motionless  he  stood  with  eyes  set  upon  the 
grim  door;  and  then,  closing  them,  he  pointed 
his  nose  straight  upward,  and  from  his  throat 
a  long,  plaintive  howl  arose  that,  beginning 
low  and  weird,  reached  to  a  height  seldom 
heard  from  hound's  throat,  and  then  descend- 
ing died  away  in  plaintive  sadness.    Again  the 
dog   howled  and  listened ;    and  not  hearing  a 
reply,  again,  louder  than  before,  he  bayed  the 
silent  door.     This  last  appeal  seemed  to  bring 
an  answer,  but  one  that  human  ear  could  not 
have  caught.    Turning  from  his  place,  the  ani- 
mal crossed  the  narrow  street  and  carefully 
selected  a  bed  of  thick  dog-fennd  beneath  a 
clump  of  wild    black-currant    bushes,    turned 
"three  times  'round,"  sinking  each  time  lower 
than  before,  and  then  dropped  upon  the  earth 
and  curled  himself  into  a  heap,  where  with  eyes 
closed,  his  sentinel  nose  pointing  toward  the 
new  home  of  his  old  master,  he  lay  motionless. 

The  jailer  conducted  Cupe  to  the  second 
story  of  the  jail  and  halted  before  one  of  the 
back  cells. 

**Ef  et  am  pert'nent  ter  de  yocasion,"  said 
Cupe,  *'befo'  yo'  go  ter  de  troub'l  ob  openin* 
de  doah,  de  pris'nah  'ud  ax  a  quistion." 

"Certainly,"  said  the  jailer. 

"Fo*  some  fo'ks  dis  heah  room  am  all  dat 
kin  be  'spected,  but  fo'  me,  ef  et  am  dc  same 
ter  yo',  a  front  room  am  mo'ah  ter  de  taste." 

The  jailer  thrust  his  key  into  the  lock. 

"Yo'  know  bery  well  dat  Cupe  am  not  gwinc 
ter  make  yo*  no  troub'l,  an*  he  don't  ax 
no-"  the  „egr<{^.st<^^^.^p«y^^d  to  his 
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car,  as  if  listening  to  a  sound  unheard  by  the 
jailer — ^it  was  the  mournful  howl  of  his  old 
bocmd — then  gave  a  sharp,  penetrating  whistle, 
and  continued  his  sentence  — "luxury.  Ef 
dc  front  room  am  empty,  et  won't  cost  yo' 
nuffin  mo'ah  ter  open  an'  lock  dat  doah  instead 
ob  dis  heah  doah.  A  doah  am  a  doah  ter  de 
man  what  opens  it,  but  dah  am  reasons  ter 
dcr  man  what  rests  in  de  room  fo'  wantin'  ter 
be  behind  one  doah  instead  ob  'nuddah." 

"Well,  I  don't  see  what's  the  use  of  growling 
at  this  room,"  said  the  jailer. 

"De  fac'  am,  Ma'se  Kindum,"  said  the 
negro,  quick  to  observe  that  in  getting  a  reply 
he  had  gained  a  point,  "dat  Cupe  am  not 
growlin'  at  de  room,  but  at  de  place  de  room 
sits  in.  Ef  de  sunshine  an'  de  moonlight 
could  come  inter  de  room  yo'  hab  sleeted  fo' 
Cope,  dah  wouldn't  be  no  sort  ob  yargyment 
But  Cupe  hab  seen  de  sunshine  an'  de  moon- 
light all  ob  his  life,  an'  he  don't  kno'  jes  how 
long  a  spell  hell  be  heah.  Yo'  hab  known 
Uncle  Cupe  sense  yo'  wah  a  chile,  Ma'se  Kin- 
dum ;  yoah  chilluns  kno'  him  too,  an'  doan  kno' 
no  harm  ob  him  need'h." 

The  jailer  withdrew  the  key,  led  Cupe  to  the 
front  of  the  building  and  opened  one  of  the 
two  front  rooms. 

With  tattered  hat  in  hand  the  negro  bowed 
and  courtesied  as  only  one  of  the  old  black 
uncles  of  Kentucky  could  do,  but  his  profuse 
thanks  were  largely  lost  upon  the  jailer,  who 
without  a  word  turned  and  departed. 

Stepping  to  the  barred  window,  Cupe  re- 
marked: "De  sunshine  an'  de  moonlight  am 
monstrous  thin  when  dese  heah  winders  am 
considered,  an'  et  am  cut  inter  slices  by  de 
iron  bars,  but  Cupe  hain't  done  nuffin  ter  make 
him  afeard  ob  light  what  shine  clear  in  de  sky 
er  froo  cross  bars  eider.  'Sides,  he  wan*  ter 
talk  ter  his  fr'en' ;"  and  pressing  his  sable  face 
against  the  bars  old  Cupe  gazed  intently  up 
and  down  the  street.  "Et  am  monstrous 
strange,"  he  murmured,  "ef  Gawge  Washing- 
ton hab  gone  back  on  Cupe."  Presently  his 
aged  eyes  caught  sight  of  a  weed  in  the  op- 
posite fence  comer  that,  as  his  voice  sounded, 
began  to  vibrate  as  if  uniform  blows  were  be- 
ing stcuqk  upon  it,  and  peering  at  the  clump  of 
dog-fefipd  at  its  base  he  made  out  the  curled- 
1^  form  of  his  faithful  dog,  who,  with,  beat- 
ing tail,  raised  nose  and  open  eyes,  was 
staring  at  the  face  of  his  master.  "Yo'  am 
only  a  dawg,"  said  Cupe,  "but  yo'  may  hab 
work  ter  do,  Gawge  Washington,  befo'  yoah 
teef  git  dull ;  put  yoah  head  down  an'  stop  yoah 
tail,  an'  keep  yoah  strength  ready  fo'  de  time 
ob  need." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

And  thus  the  jail  life  of  these  two  friends 
commenced;  one  contented  outside  the  bars, 
chained  by  love  to  him  within  the  cell;  the 
other,  seemingly  not  less  contented,  behind  the 
grating.  Loquacious  Cupe  and  howling 
"Gawge"  Washington  both  grew  silent  under 
the  conditions  of  their  hard  fate.  Cupe  became 
sullen  and  refused  to  talk  concerning  his 
"case";  and  all  the  spirit  seemed  to  have  left 
the  dog,  who  lived  on  day  after  day  seemingly 
without  food,  but  only  seemingly,  for  the 
hound  of  Kentucky  knows  how  to  prowl  at 
night.  An  attorney  had  been  provided  by  the 
Court  to  defend  Cupe,  but  the  old  darkey  de- 
clined positively,  although  politely,  to  answer 
any  question  or  make  any  statement  beyond  the 
fact  that  "es  the  Cou't  didn't  git  no  'vice  from 
him  ter  begin  wid  et  didn't  need  none  ter  end 
wid.  Ef  de  Cou't  don't  kno'  its  own  business, 
et  ain't  fo'  Cupe  ter  teach  et." 

"But  my  object  is  to  help  you." 

"Then,  Mr.  Lawyer,  yo'  may  es  well  spar' 
yoah  breff,  fo'  Cupe  don't  need  no  help.  He 
hain't  done  nuffin  ter  be  'sensed  fo',  he  hain't 
stolen  ner  hid  no  money,  an'  he  don't  'tend  ter 
hab  no  'senses  made  by  lawyers  fo'  what  he 
hain't  done." 

"But  you  admit  that  the  money  was  stolen?" 

"Yo'  am  de  man  what  say  so— not  me.  Ef 
Cupe  had  said  de  money  wah  stolen  he  would 
help  find  de  t'ief.  But  de  fac's  am  Cupe  don't 
'tend  ter  'fy  Prov'dence.  De  law  am  mighty, 
but  de  spell  an'  de  sign  am  mightier,  an'  yo' 
kin  tear  dis  nigger's  eyes  out  befo'  he  will 
cross  de  workin'  ob  de  sacred  spell.  De  money 
am  gone,  Mr.  Lawyer,  et  am  not  ter  be  seen, 
an'  et  will  stay  gone  until  de  sign  cum  right 
fo'  et  ter  cum  back." 

"If  the  sign  don't  come  right  before  Court 
opens,  you  will  go  to  Frankfort  Penitentiary, 
Cupe." 

"Dah  am  honest  men  in  de  penitentiary  an' 
t'ieves  loose  on  de  outside,  Mr.  Lawyer,  an'  yo' 
can't  make  Cupe  try  ter  carcumvent  de  signs 
by  no  sech  yargyment  es  dat." 

The  days  passed.  A  few  weeks  would  bring 
the  convening  of  the  Court.  Not  one  word  would 
Cupe  say  concerning  the  problem  as  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  money,  that  much-talked- 
about  gold.  At  last  the  perplexed  lawyer  con- 
ferred with  Judge  El  ford,  of  Stringtown,  con- 
cerning the  case,  and  that  personage  made  a 
visit  to  the  jail  and  appealed  to  the  stubborn 
prisoner.  He  was  ushered  into  the  cell  of  his 
humble  friend,  who  appeared  to  be  very  much 
surprised  at  the  honour  extended  by  the  unex- 
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pected  visitor,  but  quickly  recovering  his  wont- 
ed presence  of  mind,  his  first  act  was  to  apolo- 
gise for  the  barrenness  of  his  temporary  resi- 
dence. 

**Yo'  mus'  'scusc  de  poverty  ob  de  s'r'ndings, 
Ma'se  Elford,  case  de  fittin's  ob  de  room  am 
fo'  pussons  what  don't  keer  fo*  lux'ries.  Ef 
yo'  had  'nounced  de  fac'  dat  yo*  'tended  tcr 
call,  de  conveniences  would  hab  been  sech  es 
de  yocasion  demands." 

"Never  mind  the  room,  Cupe ;  I  came  to  talk 
with  you." 

"  'Deed,  Ma'se,  yo'  'sprise  de  ole  nigger ;  take 
de  cheer." 

The  judge  seated  himself  in  the  only  chair 
the  cell  afforded,  and  Cupe  stood  expectant 
before  him. 

"Cupe,  your  attorney  informs  me  that  you 
refused  to  give  him  information  concerning  the 
lost  money.  Now  you  know  that  I  am  your 
friend,  and  I  have  come  from  Stringtown  ex- 
pressly to  advise  you  to  tell  everything  you 
know  about  it." 

"Yo'  am  my  fr'en',  Ma'se  Elford,  'deed  yo' 
is,  an'  Cupe  hab  known  yo'  sense  yoah  mudder 
held  yo'  on  her  knee.  When  Cupe  first  saw 
yo',  yo'  wah  a  baby  in  de  arm,  an'  now  yoah 
haar  am  white," 

"True,  Cupid,  true." 

"An'  no  man  in  all  dis  county  ebah  say  a 
word  ob  wrong  'g'inst  yo',  Ma'se  Elford.  Yo* 
am  a  fr'en'  ter  Ci^e  yo'  say,  an'  Cupe  say,  no 
better  fr'en'  could  Cupe  hab." 

"Then,  Cupe,  do  as  I  direct  and  befriend 
yourself." 

"An' what  do  yo'  'vise?" 

"Tell  your  attorney  all  you  know  concerning 
this  matter.  You  are  in  a  serious  position  and 
in  great  danger  of  going  to  the  penitentiary 
for  life." 

"Yo'  don't  mean  it,  Ma'se  Elford?"  and 
Cupe  spoke  appeal  ingly. 

"Yes.  I  mean  that  unless  you  tell  all  you 
know  and  assist  in  recovering  this  money  it 
will  be  my  painful  duty  to  sentence  you  to  the 
penitentiary." 

"Et  ain't  de  pen'tent'ary,  Cupe  don't  keer  fo' 
de  pen'tent'ary,  it  am  de  sow'ful  'vice  yo'  gib. 
What  hab  Cupe  done  ter  yo',  Ma'se,  fo'  ter 
make  yo'  ask  him  ter  steal  ?" 

"Cupe!"  exclaimed  the  astonished  man,  "I 
rsk  you  to  steal !  What  do  you  mean?" 

"De  money  am  not  fo'  Cupe,  et  am  not  fo'  de 
lawyer,  et  am  fo'  de  chile.  De  spell  say  so,  an' 
whoever  bre'k  de  workin*  ob  de  spell  steal  from 
de  poo*  chile.  Ma'se,  yo'  memberlec'  de  day 
dat  Cupe  wait  on  de  table  when  yoah  weddin' 
wah?" 


"Yes." 

"An'  yo'  memberlec'  when  de  missus  yo'  hib 
wah  buried  in  de  earf,  he  stan'  by  de  grabe  wid 
de  strap  in  his  ban'.  Yo'  memberlec'  what  Cnpe 
say  den?  Es  de  pahson  read  out  ob  4e  good 
book  an'  close  de  page  an'  raise  his  eyes  ma' 
say,  'Earf  ter  earf  an'  dust  ter  dust,'  de 
shadow  ob  a  cloud  rise  sudden  like,  an'  de 
great  drops  ob  rain  spattafa  obah  de  coffio  lid. 
an'  dey  keeps  a-fallin'  while  de  shincy  coffin 
case  wah  bein'  sot  down  inter  de  g^abe,  an' 
when  Cupe  rise  up  from  holdiii'  de  head-strap 
yo'  wah  lookin'  inter  Cupe's  face.  An'  den 
what  did  Cu^  say?" 

"Blessed  are  the  dead  the  rain  falls  on,"  re- 
plied the  man.  "I  remember  very  well  how 
you  said  that  to  me  then." 

"An'  so  do  Cupe.  An'  when  Cupe  comes  ter 
die,  Ma'se,  he  don't  wan'  no  ebil  sign  ter  follow 
him  inter  de  tome." 

"Of  coarse  not,  Cupe." 

"Ma'se,  yo'  'spect  ter  go  ter  meet  de  sweet 
gear]  de  rain  fell  on  when  yo'  kneel  in  de  yaller 
dirt  an' bow  de  head?" 

"God  knows  I  do,  Cupe." 

"An'  what  hab  Cupe  done  dat  yo'  should  ax 
him  ter  go  ter  de  debbil — ^what  hab  de  ole  nig- 
ger done  ter  yo',  Ma'se  Elford  ?" 

"Nothing,  Cnpid— nothing.  I  know  too 
well  your  faithful  heart  to  see  you  suffer  as 
you  surely  must  unless  you  as&ist  the  law  in 
clearing  vtp  this  mystery,  which  I  firmly  be- 
lieve you  oan  do." 

"Ma'se  Elford,  Cupe  kin  'sense  yo'  de  sin 
yo'  ax  Cupe  ter  do  case  yo'  don't  kno'  what 
Cupe  kno'  an'  can't  see  de  ebil  ob  yoah  words ; 
but,  de  gol'  am  fo'  de  gearl,  an'  ter  dat  yinner- 
cent  chile  it  mus'  go.  De  spell  am  workin'  out 
'cordin'  ter  de  sign,  an'  ef  de  law  pull  Cupe's 
arm  an'  leg  off,  ef  et  bum  de  flesh  an'  scotch 
de  bone  ob  de  ole  nigger,  no  word  will  he  say 
ter  blame  yo'.  Ef  yo'  be  de  jedge  ter  hab  et 
done,  no  cry  shall  cum  from  Cupe.  fiut  when 
yo*  ax  Cupe  tcr  bre'k  de  workin'  ob  de  sacred 
spell  yo'  raise  de  debbil  ter  bum  de  nigger's 
soul.  De  sweet  missus  what  die  wid  her  han' 
in  Cupe's  han',  in  de  long  day  back,  an'  a 
troop  ob  angels,  am  on  de  uddah  shore,  an' 
when  Cnpe  lay  down  an'  die,  an'  his  sperrit  go 
ter  de  shinin'  Ian',  he  mus'  say  ter  de  angel 
missus,  ^Cupe  did  his  duty  by  de  chile  yo' 
left,  an'  he  stan'  iaithful  by  de  chUe  Susie  what 
cum  in  his  place.'  Ma'se  Elford,  yo'  am 
pow'ful  welcome  in  de  present  'Wdin'  place  ob 
Cupe,  but  ef  yo'  keer  fo'  de  feclin's  ob  de  ole 
brack  man,  don't  ax  him  ter  steal  money  from 
de  orfun  chile,  don't  ax  him  ter  shake  ban's  wid 
de  debbil,  doH^'t  ax  him  ter  lose  de  sweet  smfle 
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ob  dt  deah  missus  what  die  in  de  (^e  maBSton 
ob  de  long  ago.  De  breezes  ob  summer  am 
pleasant  ter  a  brack  skin,  de  sunshine  feel  good 
ter  de  wrinkled  face,  but  de  pen'tent'ary  am 
cod,  an'  de  nigger  am  used  ter  work,  an'  ef  he 
die  in  de  prison  standin'  vip  fo'  de  right  ob  de 
orfun,  he  will  step  out  ob  de  prison  shade  inter 
de  sunshine  ob  Heaben." 

The  man  of  law  was  abashed  and  silenced  by 
the  rebuke  of  the  unlettered  negro.  He  saw  that 
no  living  man  could  influence  the  fanatical 
stave.    Risii^,  the  judge  held  out  his  hand. 

"T'ank  yo',  Ma'se  Elford  fo'  lis'nin'  ter  de 
yaigymeot  ob  de  ole  nigger,  but  et  bre'ks  his 
heart  ter  hab  yo'  go  widout  takin'  a  drink  ob 
mittc  er  a  drop  ob  sump'n*.  Howsumebbah, 
yo'  will  'scuse  de  barrenness  ob  de  yocasion, 
case  Oifie  didn't  'sipect  sech  comp'ny." 

The  judge  bowed  himself  out. 

The  swift  days  passed.  The  entire  commu- 
nity became  deeply  interested  in  the  pending 
trial.  The  laiige  siun  of  money  that  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  iron  chest  in  Cupe's  room 
the  night  of  the  hurricane  would  have  been  a 
godsend  to  the  attorneys,  and  the  county  as 
well,  could  it  have  been  found,  for  it  seemed 
that  the  ''G>m  Bug"  had  left  no  legal  heir.  So 
Cupe's  anxious  counsel  strove  to  obtain  a  con- 
fession, apparently  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
the  negro  from  the  penitentiary,  but  strove 
vaialy.  "£i  de  gol'  am  gone,  et  am  gone,  an' 
Prov'dence  don't  want  no  nigger  ter  put  in  his 
monf,"  persisted  Cupe.  The  key  to  the  chest 
had  been  found  on  Cupe's  person,  indeed  he 
did  not  deny  the  fact  that  the  gold  had  been 
ia  his  charge  to  the  date  of  its  disappearance, 
but  still  he  disclaimed  secreting  the  money.  At 
last  the  conviction  became  general  that,  realis- 
ing that  his  master  could  not  live  until  morn- 
ing, Cupe  had  hidden  the  gold  before  he  had 
started  for  the  physician  on  that  fearful  New 
Year  nig^t. 

Immedialely  after  the  visit  of  Judge  Elford 
his  home  was  sought  by  the  lank  village  clerk, 
who.  stood  nearly  alone  in  that  he  believed  in 
Cupe's  ionocenpe,  and  so  expressed  himself  to 
the  judge.  Elford  made  no  declaration  con- 
cerBiqg  his  own  opinion,  but  said  that  his  every 
argttoient  had  been  used  in  an  endeavour  to  in- 
duce the  old  negro  to  disclose  the  location  of 
the  tJieastveL  The  judge  volunteered  the  in- 
foimation,  however,  that  Cupe  most  deter- 
min^y  resisted  every  appeal  to  assist  in  clear- 
ing himself  from  suspicion  of  having  com- 
mitted the  crime.  He  shook  his  head  when 
the  derk  asked  concernit^  what  might  be  the 
result  to  Cupe  in  'Case  he  remained  steadfast. 


"The  evidence  is  circumstantial,  but  suffi- 
cient to  convict  him,"  was  the  reply. 

"And  is  tliere  no  chance?"  asked  the  self- 
constituted  champion. 

"None,"  the  judge  relied;  "at  least,"  he 
added,  "none  that  his  attorney  will  think 
about" 

The  clerk  looked  at  the  man  of  law  inquis- 
itively. 

"No,"  Elford  repeated,  "  none  that  will  like- 
ly be  thought  about."  He  moved  to  his  hook- 
case,  took  from  it  a  well-worn  volume,  opened 
it  and  laid  it  on  his  desk.  Then,  as  if  in  answer 
to  a  voice  calling  him,  put  his  hand  to  his  ear 
and  listened.  "I  will  return  in  a  few  mo- 
ments," he  remarked,  and  immediately  stepped 
from  the  room. 

There  was  no  intimation  in  the  tone  of  the 
judge  that  a  connection  could  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  legal  doctmient  he  had  opened  and 
the  case  of  Cupe.  Apparently  the  book  had 
been  taken  from  the  shelf  with  an  object  that 
had  no  bearing  on  the  presence  of  the  clerk. 
And  yet  Mr.  Wagner  felt  that  in  this  book  was 
the  clue  that  Cupe's  attorney  would  overlook 
and  that  the  judge  could  not  honotirably  men- 
tion. He  moved  to  the  open  volume,  and 
glanced  at  the  heading  of  the  page.  It  was  a 
report  of  a  case  in  the  Barren  County  Circuit 
Court,  but  the  heading  was  sufficient  for  the 
sharp-eyed  and  quick-witted  clerk,  who  needed 
but  one  glance,  and  then,  before  the  judge  re- 
entered, stepped  back  to  his  place. 

No  allusion  was  made  by  either  man  to  the 
open  book. 

"Would  you  like  to  visit  Cupe?"  asked  the 
judge;  "you  know  him  well;  perhaps  you  can 
draw  from  him  the  secret,  and  serve  the  com- 
monwealth where  others  have  failed." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  clerk;  "I  will  go  in  the 
morning." 

Judge  Elford  sat  down  at  his  desk  and  wrote 
an  order  as  foUows: 

"Mr.  Joseph  Kindum,  Keeper  of  Stringtown 

County  Jail. 

"Dear  Sir:  You  will  admit  the  bearer,  Mr. 
Wagner,  to  the  cell  of  Cupid  Hardman  as  often 
as  he  calls,  and  permit  hitn  to  remain  with  the 
prisoner  each  visit  as  long  as  he  wishes. 

(Signed)  "J.  B.  Elford." 

The  clerk  bowed  himself  out,  the  judge 
closed  and  replaced  the  book,  and  then  sat  in 
meditation.  "It  is  the  only  chance  for  mis- 
guided old  Cupe,  who  means  no  harm,"  he 
murmured;  "God  forgive  me  if  I  have  done  a 
wrong." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

A  curious  spectacle  was  that  of  Mr.  Wagner, 
who,  after  his  interview  with  the  judge,  made 
repeated  journeys  to  the  prisoner  in  the  String- 
town  County  jail.  Astride  of  a  mule,  his  long 
legs  nearly  dragging  the  earth,  the  man  of 
music  patiently  rode  back  and  forth.  The 
order  of  the  judge  gave  him  immediate  access 
to  the  cell  of  Cupe,  and  his  visits  were  invaria- 
bly of  extraordinary  length.  Not  a  little  cu- 
riosity was  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  jailer, 
who,  however,  recognising  that  the  order  of 
the  judge  relieved  him  from  all  responsibility, 
gave  himself  no  personal  concern.  The  tongues 
of  the  village  gossips  naturally  were  not  less 
active  than  were  their  minds ;  and  every  morsel 
of  evidence,  imaginary  or  otherwise,  concern- 
ing Cupe  and  his  secret  was  chewed  thread- 
bare. The  case  became  renowned.  A  score  of 
"killings"  could  not  have  excited  the  interest 
which  this  mystery  raised.  Cupe  was^  the  sub- 
ject of  general  comment  and  speculation,  and 
could  he  have  known  the  remarks  that  were 
made  about  him  he  would— providing  he  was 
as  vain  and  fond  of  notoriety  as  at  that  time 
were  most  others  of  his  race — have  been  a 
happy  "nigger."  Of  these  remarks,  however, 
he  rested  in  ignorance,  occupying  his  time  as 
best  he  could  between  the  interviews  to  which 
he  was  subjected  by  his  attorney  and  the  visits 
of  his  friend,  the  Stringtown  clerk. 

While  it  is  true  that  his  counsel  had  been 
appointed  to  defend  him,  it  was  no  less  true 
that  this  same  attorney  was  deeply  interested 
in  uncovering  the  hidden  gold.  The  lawyer's 
personal  fees  would  unquestionably  be  greater 
if  he  could  be  the  means  of  discovering  the 
money,  and  his  professional  reputation  would 
also  be  increased.  So,  at  last,  after  all  at- 
tempts to  induce  the  accused  to  unbosom  him- 
self had  failed,  he  decided  that  he  would  search 
the  garments  of  the  negro  for  evidence  of  some 
description,  for,  possibly,  Cupe  had  something 
secreted  about  his  person  that  might  shed  light 
upon  the  subject.  The  jailer,  on  being  ques- 
tioned, said  that  the  only  search,  so  far,  had 
been  of  the  pockets  of  the  old  slave,  and  that 
nothing  was  found  therein  save  a  knife  and 
gome  unimportant  trinkets.  "I  will  bring  a 
change  of  garments  for  the  old  fool,"  said  the 
lawyer,  "and  have  the  patches  of  the  ragged 
ones  ripped  apart." 

That  afternoon  Cupe  heard  a  gentle  rap  on 
his  door ;  a  key  was  awkwardly  thrust  into  the 
lock  and  hesitatingly  turned.  The  door  swung 
back,  and  in  the  doorway  stood  the  youngest 
child  of  the  jailer,  a  little  boy  of  eight  "Unde 


Cupe,"  said  the  child,  "the  front  door  down- 
stairs is  unlocked,  and  you  can  go  home."  The 
old  darkey  patted  the  urchin's  head. 

"De  sunlight  am  monstrous  sweet,  iioncy, 
but  de  shade  am  slubrous,  chile.  Who  tele 
yo'  ter  open  de  doah  fo'  Cupe?" 

"I  jest  heard  pap  and  the  lawyer  talk  and  say 
that  this  would  be  the  last  day  you  would  be 
here,  and  I  thought  I  would  let  you  out" 

"Yo*  did,  chile,  yo'  did !  an'  so  it  am  ter  be 
de  las*  day !  Go  back,  honey,  an'  don't  yo'  ncb- 
bah  open  no  uddah  jail  doahs;  keep  yoah  han' 
off  de  key." 

"You  are  goin'  to  have  a  new  suit  of  clothes, 
Uncle  Cupe." 

"Who  tole  yo'  so,  chile?  Cupe  don't  wan' 
no  new  clo's." 

"Mr.  Putter  will  bring  them  to-day,  and  take 
away  your  old  patches." 

"Take  de  key  out  ob  dat  doah,  chile,  an' 
hang  et  back  on  de  hook  yo'  took  it  from  an' 
don't  yo'  say  nuffin  ter  nobody  *bout  tryin*  ter 
let  Cupe  out  ob  de  jail,  case  yoah  pap  won't 
like  ter  hab  yo'  tole  it.  Shet  de  doah,  honey, 
Cupe  am  bery  comfor'ble  heah,  fo'  de  shade 
am  good  fo'  de  'plexion."  The  negro  again 
patted  the  head  of  the  innocent  little  one  and 
gently  closed  the  door.  The  key  was  turned, 
withdrawn,  and  silence  reigned  again  in  the 
cell  of  Cupe,  who  stood  for  a  time  meditatively. 

"An'  so  dey  gwine  ter  take  'way  de  ole  do's, 
an  fo'  what?  Dah  ain't  no  youse  in  runnin'  no 
risk,  Cupe ;  bettah  yo'  fix  de  mattah  now." 

Stepping  to  the  grated  window,  he  cast  a 
glance  across  the  street  "Yo*  am  in  yoah  place, 
Gawge  Washington;  am  yo'  ready  fo'  yoah 
duty?"  -The  dog  raised  his  head,  stood  up- 
right and  cast  a  joyful  glance  at  his  master. 
"Stan*  still  till  I  tole  yo*  ter  come*  Gawge— 
Stan'  still." 

Grasping  the  knee  of  one  leg  of  his  trousers 
with  his  hand,  old  Cupe  gave  a  bright  yellow 
patch  a  jerk  that  tore  it  from  the  brown  gar- 
ment beneath,  which,  strangely  enough,  proved 
to  be  perfectly  sound.  Then  he  opened  a  slit 
in  one  edge  of  the  patch  and  removed  from  it  a 
tiny  iron  key.  Yo'  is  safe  now,  but  yo*  will 
be  safah  wid  Dinah,"  said  he;  then  he  re- 
placed the  key  in  the  fragment  of  doth  and, 
rolling  it  compactly,  tied  the  package  firmly 
with  a  string  that  was  drawn  from  beneath  an- 
other patch.  Stepping  to  the  barred  window 
again,  Cupe  spoke  to  the  dog,  who,  expectant 
stood  in  the  position  he  had  assumed  upon 
first  hearing  the  voice  of  his  master. 

"Cum  heah,  Gawge,"  said  Cupe;  "yo  hab 
work  ter  do  now ;  cum  heah,  yo'  hotm'."  The 
dog  advanced  slowly,  until  he  stood  with  up- 
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turned  face  beneath  the  little  window.  "Yo' 
see  dis  hcah  jew'l?"  said  Cupe,  holding  the  roll 
beneath  the  bars;  the  dog  gave  a  low  whine. 
"Yo*  am  ter  carry  it  home,  Gawge.  Go  home 
vfid  it!"  commanded  Cupe  emphatically.  He 
flipped  the  parcel  into  the  air,  and  it  fell  into 
the  open  mouth  of  the  faithful  friend.  "Go 
heme  ter  Dinah!"  commanded  his  master 
again;  and  instantly  the  brute  turned  about, 
gave  a  leap  that  carried  him  to  the  opposite 
fence,  the  next  carried  him  over  the  fence,  and 
then  he  vanished  in  the  weeds  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Stringtown. 

As  the  dog  disappeared  the  negro  turned  his 
gaze  diagonally  through  the  grating,  and 
caught  sight  of  the  attorney,  who  had  just 
rounded  the  comer  of  the  blind  street.  He 
was  advancing  toward  the  jail,  and  beneath  his 
am>  carried  a  "store"  wrapped  package. 

**Yo'  kin  cum  in  ef  yo'  wants  ter,  Mr.  Law- 
yer," chuckled  the  negro;  "de  front  doah  am 
unlocked,  an'  yo'  needn't  knock.  Yo*  am  wel- 
cum  ter  give  Cupe  a  new  suit  ob  do's  now.  Ya, 
ya,"  he  chuckled,  "yo'  am  a  smart  man,  Mr. 
Lawyer,  but  some  smart  men  am  like  some 
dogs,  an'  can't  cotch  nuffin.  Dey  am  too  slow 
fo*  a  coon  an'  too  fas'  fo'  a  possum." 

CHAPTER   XVHL 

And  so  old  Cupe  faced  the  day  of  his  trial. 
Obstinately  he  held  to  his  illogical  course  to 
the  last  moment  Perverse  in  his  determina- 
tion to  make  no  defence,  faithful  to  his  in- 
herited and  loved  superstition?,  careless  of  the 
effect  his  fanaticism  might  have  on  himself, 
heedless  of  the  pleadings  and  scoldings  alike 
of  friend  and  attorney,  with  dogged  indiffer- 
ence he  maintained  the  position  he  had  taken 
from  the  moment  of  his  arrest  The  search 
of  his  old  garments  shed  no  light  on  the  cause 
of  his  taciturnity,  and  when  the  case  was  called 
in  court  the  defence  could  offer  no  rebutting 
argument  to  refute  the  strong  but  circumstan- 
tial charge  of  the  prosecutor. 

When  Cupe  was  ushered  into  the  court 
room.  Judge  Elford,  cold  and  solemn,  occupied 
the  chair  of  justice;  the  twelve  jurymen, 
mostly  white-haired  farmers,  each  with  a  box 
of  sawdust  at  his  feet,  sat  owl-like  in  the  jury 
box;  the  contending  attorneys  in  front  of  the 
judge  frowned  from  opposite  sides  of  a  small 
taWc  that  held  two  piles  of  books;  before  the 
table  rested  an  oblong  iron  chest,  riveted  with 
hammered  nails  that  bound  to  its  side  several 
heavy  crossed  iron  hoops.  The  hinges  of  this 
box  were  of  hand-workmanship,  and  the  mas- 
five  clasp  in  front  was  of  hammered  iron. 


But  few  witnesses  were  called  in  behalf  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  none  for  the  defence. 
These  sat  on  the  front  bench,  and  contrary  to 
Cupe's  former  assertion  concerning  "Nigger" 
testimony.  Aunt  Dinah,  with  the  little  girl 
clasped  in  her  arms,  sat  among  them.  Cupe 
was  conducted  to  his  place  in  the  prisoner'i 
box,  and  seemed  the  least  concerned  of  those 
directly  interested  in  the  case.  All  eyes  were 
turned  upon  him  and  followed  his  every 
motion,  as,  indifferent  to  the  gaze  of  the 
packed  assembly,  he  threw  himself,  carelessly 
into  his  chair,  crossed  his  legs,  leaned  over 
and  utilised  the  sawdust  box  at  his  feet,  then 
throwing  back  his  head,  closed  his  eyes  and 
slowly  chewed  the  remnant  of  a  leaf  of  to- 
bacco. Although  a  prisoner^  the  old  darkey 
was  a  picture  of  contentment,  seemingly  as 
much  at  ease  as  a  man  in  perfect  freedom  of 
mind  and  void  of  care  might  be,  his  mouth 
keeping  time  to  his  foot  that  wabbled  gently 
up  and  down.  The  case  was  called,  the  wit- 
nesses were  sworn  one  by  one,  and  as  each 
gave  testimony  it  was  evident  that  until  I 
arose  none  of  them  had  seen  the  money.  Then 
the  first  direct  and  conclusive  evidence  was 
offered  concerning  this  treasure,  and  for  the 
first  time  old  Cupe  exhibited  an  interest  in 
the  proceedings.  I  knew  that  my  testimony 
was  likely  to  be  harmful  to  my  old  friend,  and 
when  the  sharp  prosecutor,  having  led  me  to 
the  discovery  of  the  old  land  deed,  next  asked 
if  Cupe  had  exhibited  any  of  the  coin,  I  hesi- 
tated. Then  it  was  that  the  foot  of  the  darkey 
ceased  to  vibrate,  the  closed  eyes  opened,  and 
before  the  judge  or  counsel  could  anticipate 
the  words  he  kindly  said:  "Tole  de  truff, 
chile." 

A  sharp  rap  from  the  gavel  of  the  judge 
was  not  enough  to  close  the  mouth  of  the  old 
negro,  who  repeated: 

"Tole  de  truff  an'  shun  de  debbil,  chile." 

And  so  the  story  of  how  I  had  seen  the 
layer  of  coin  in  the  trunk  was  told,  the  words 
that  could  but  help  to  sentence  the  old  man  to 
the  penitentiary.  One  by  one  the  threads  of 
the  web  had  been  drawn  by  the  artful  prose- 
cutor ;  the  existence  of  the  money  was  proven, 
and  the  facts  that  it  had  been  in  Cupe's  charge, 
and  that  the  box  was  locked  when  the  key, 
which  had  then  been  used  to  unlock  it,  was 
taken  from  him  the  morning  of  the  storm, 
were  also  laid  before  the  jury.  The  astute  mind 
of  shrewd  old  Cupe  caught  each  thread  of  the 
testimony;  he  could  not  fail  to  see,  when  the 
witness  bench  was  cleared  of  all  except  Dinah 
and  the  child  by  her  side,  that  his  case  was 
hopeless.  Yet  he  gave  no  evidence  of  despair. 
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but  with  half-closed  eyes  sat  as  if  his  part 
were  that  of  an  unconcerned  listener. 

At  last  the  proscctrtor  called  the  name  of 
Dinah  Hardman,  who  arose  and  advanced  to 
the  stand.  Wonder  expressed  itself  on  the 
face  of  Cupe,  who  mumbled:  "Fo'  de  Lawd, 
an'  yo'  don't  'tend  ter  let  dat  nigger  swore  I" 
This  was  the  view  taken  by  the  defence  also, 
for  a  lengthy  argument  followed,  in  which  th* 
two  piles  of  reference  books  were  nearly  de- 
molished by  opposing  counsel.  At  last  the 
judge  gave  his  decision,  to  the  effect  that 
while  the  case  was  one  in  which  the  common- 
wealth was  deeply  concerned,  still  no  white 
person  was  likely  to  be  injured  or  defamed  by 
the  unusual  proceeding.  It  was  really  a  case 
in  which  negroes  would  testify  on  each  side, 
and  the  Court  which  proposed  to  allow  Cupe 
to  tell  his  story  would  not  exclude  the  testi- 
mony of  Dinah. 

Alas,  poor  Cupe!  Dinah,  his  faithful  wife, 
corroborated  the  evidence  I  had  given  concern- 
ing the  incident  in  the  cabin  to  the  very  point 
where  I  had  hesitated,  and  then  she  too  wa- 
vered. It  is  hard  to  force  a  wife  to  speak  the 
word  that  consigns  her  husband  to  the  peni- 
tentiary, and  even  the  judge  seemed  to  feel  the 
injustice  of  the  law.  He  was  saved  the  painful 
duty  of  issuing  the  command,  however,  for 
once  again  the  white-haired  prisoner  inter- 
rupted the  proceedings: 

'Tole  de  truff,  Dinah." 

This  time  the  gavel  of  the  judge  was  laid 
gently  on  the  desk,  and  he  said  kindly:  "Speak, 
Dinah." 

And  when  Dinah  had  spoken,  all  doubt  con- 
cerning the  matter  was  at  an  end;  the  gold  I 
had  proven  to  have  been  in  the  chest  was 
shown  to  have  been  in  it  to  the  night  of  Cupe's 
departure;  the  key  had  been  in  Cupe's  posses- 
sion from  the  time  the  chest  was  placed  in  his 
charge  to  the  time  it  was  handed  by  him  to 
the  constable. 

The  witness  bench  was  now  clear,  the  case 
of  the  commonwealth  had  been  made  out,  the 
prosecution  rested,  and  old  Cupe's  doom  was 
about  to  be  sealed.  Nothing  the  defence  might 
offer  could  s^e  him  from  the  penitentiary. 
He  remained  with  head  thrown  back,  his 
mouth  and  feet  moving  in  unison,  his  guileless 
face  as  free  from  care  as  when  he  rested  on 
the  corn-shuck  chair  before  his  cabin  door 
after  a  hard  day's  work  in  the  coolness  of  a 
summer  evening.  But  more  than  one  eye 
was  moist,  for  poor,  charming,  perverse,  old, 
black  Cupe  had  served  and  favoured  many 
who  were  present. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  closing  words  of  the  commonwealth's 
attorney — "We  now  rest  our  case" — came  at 
last.  The  audience  drew  a  long  breath,  tlie 
jurymen  as  by  a  single  thought  changed  thefr 
positions,  and  it  could  have  been  observed  that 
a  huge  plug  of  tobacco  and  the  bright  jack- 
knife  of  the  foreman  passed  successively  JFrom 
man  to  man  through  the  jury  box  and  that 
without  exception  a  liberal  slice  was  cut  from 
it  by  each  juryman,  all  glad  of  an  opportunity 
to  exchange  an  old  quid  for  a  new  one.  Sev- 
eral persons  in  the  audience  left  the  room  at 
this  point,  but  remained  away  no  longer  than 
it  might  have  taken  them  to  go  to  the  nearest 
tavern  and  return;  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
lawyer  for  the  defence  arose  and  made  his 
opening  speech,  markedly  brief,  in  which  he 
lay  great  stress  on  the  past  record  of  the  de- 
fendant rather  than  on  the  strength  of  his 
case. 

He  admitted  to  the  judge  that  his  only  wit- 
nesses would  be  those  who  would  testify  to 
the  honesty  of  the  prisoner  and  to  his  good 
character,  and,  waving  his  hand  over  the  audi- 
ence, he  added:  "I  make  no  distinction  in  the 
personality  of  the  witnesses,  any  of  the  gentle- 
men from  Stringtown  will  serve  the  defence." 

His  plea  for  sympathy  was  admirably 
expressed,  but  the  exacting  judge  ruled  out  all 
such  evidence,  stating  that  the  charge  against 
Cupe  was  specific  and  that  direct  rebuttal  of 
the  commonwealth's  evidence  would  be  neces- 
sary. This  ruling,  certainly  anticipated  by  the 
counsel  for  the  defence,  left  him  without  any 
defence  whatever  other  than  the  statement  of 
the  erratic  prisoner,  who  might  be  expected 
to  convict  himself  rather  than  prove  his  inno- 
cence ;  a  fact  recognised  by  all,  even  by  myself, 
the  boy  from  Stringtown. 

The  prisoner  still  sat  with  closed  eyes,  up- 
lifted face,  wabbling  foot  and  working  mouth; 
but  that  he  was  not  asleep  was  evidenced  when 
his  name  was  called  by  the  clerk;  for,  rising, 
he  held  up  his  hand  according  to  rule  and  was 
sworn.  Then  occurred  an  innovation  in  the 
history  of  that  Court,  for  the  judge  arose 
and  delivered  a  terse,  unusual  address  to  the 
opposing  attorneys. 

"The  Court  proposes  that  this  witness  shall 
be  given  the  privilege  of  telling  his  story  in 
his  own  way  and  without  any  interruption 
whatever  from  either  opposing  or  friendly 
counsel.  The  defendant  is  not  versed  in  tech- 
nical terms,  and  might  readily  be  led  or  driven 
to  do  himself  a  wrong  if  an  attempt  were 
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made  cither  to  guide  or  disturb  his  speech. 
In  the  case  under  consideration — arery  impor- 
tant one  to  the  commonwealth — ^the  object  is 
to  discover  the  gold  as  well  as  to  convict  the 
thief.  The  evidence  introduced  by  the  com- 
mcmwealth  has  clearly  estaUished  the  exist- 
ence of  a  large  treasure,  but  no  ray  of  light 
has  been  thrown  on  its  present  location,  and 
Cnpe  is  evidently  the  only  person  in  a  position 
to  serve  the  State  by  revealing  the  truth.  He 
can  lighten  his  sentence  by  doing  so.**  In 
conclusion,  the  judge  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Cupe  stood  alone,  with  all  the  world 
against  him,  and  that  under  the  circumstances 
he  must  be  given  full  liberty  to  speak  at 
length;  and,  '*if  any  questions  are  to  be  asked 
of  him/'  the  judge  added,  '*!  vrill  propound 
them  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  plaintiff  and 
defence.  Are  you  content,  gentlemen?"  he 
asked  of  the  two  lawyers;  and  both  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  as  well  they  both  might,  for 
neither  the  case  of  the  commonwealth  nor  his 
own  case  could  be  injured  by  the  garrulous  old 
negro. 

"Cupid,"  said  the  judge,  "yott  may  speak 
now;  tdl  these  gentlemen  all  you  know  about 
this  subject,  and  remember,  Cupid,  you  have 
sworn  before  God  Almighty  to  tell  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth." 
Looking  the  judge  in  the  face,  old  Cupe 
removed  the  shredded  fragment  of  tobacco 
from  the  rubber-like  lips  that  covered  his 
toothless  gums,  and  said: 

**Yo'  is  bery  condescendtn',  Ma'se  El  ford, 
ter  gib  an  ole  nigger  de  'spicuity  ob  dis 
yocasion.  Howsumebbah,  it  won't  take  long 
ter  spoke  all  he  hab  ter  say  consamin'  de  case 
yo*  am  'quirin'  *bout  Dese  heah  gem*n  an* 
ladies  what  hab  spoken  befo'  hab  lef  mighty 
little  fo'  Cupe  ter  talk  'bout,  less  it  be  de  ole 
chist,  which,  'cep'n'  Dinah,  Cupe  am  de  only 
pusson  who  understan's.  Dey  hab  tole  mon- 
strous straight  stories,  dese  gem'n  an'  ladies, 
an'  Cupe  kin  sartify  ter  de  correctness  ob  dcre 
statements  an'  et  'fords  him  pleasure  ter  say 
dat  de  truff  am  in  dem  all." 

At  this  point  the  prisoner's  counsel  mut- 
tered, "The  old  fool!"  But  at  a  look  from  the 
judge  he  refrained  from  making  an  open  inter- 
ruption. 

"B^n  with  the  last  time  you  saw  the  gold 
and  tell  us  all  you  know  about  its  loss.  Never 
mind  what  others  have  said." 

**Wall,  Ma'se,  de  las'  time  I  saw  de  gol*  wah 
as  follers:  Ma'se  Hardman  wah  growin' 
pow'ful  weak  de  las'  day  ob  de  yeah,  an'  Cupe 
kno'  dat  de  nex'  mahn'n'  'ud  see  him  a 
dead  man.    De  signs  had  written  dat  fac'  free 


times  obah.  An'  den  Cupe  say  ter  Ma'se, 
'Don't  Cupe  ask  yo*  ter  make  yoah  peace  wid 
de  pahson?'  and  Ma'se  say  in  his  same  ole  way, 
'Damn  de  pahson!'  An'  den  he  cough  ag'in 
bery  weak  like  an'  look  so  cavernous  dat 
Cupe  spoke  ag'in  an'  say,  'What  yo'  gwine  ter 
do  'bout  de  Susie  chile  when  yo'  lebe  de  plan- 
tation fo'  de  uddah  side  ob  Jordan?'  An'  den 
ma'se  look  kinder  serous  like  an'  say,  'Brung 
me  some  ob  dat  gol'  an'  let  me  see  et  ag'in!' 
An'  Cupe  go  ter  de  lof  an'  unlock  de 
ir'n  box,  an'  take  a  han'ful  ob  de  shiny 
critters,  an'  brung  'em  down,  an*  ma'se 
pick  'em  up  out  ob  Cupe's  han'  one  by  one 
in  his  fingahs,  an'  drop  each  piece  ag'in  case 
he  too  weak  ter  hole  de  stuff.  An'  den  he  say, 
'Put  de  gol'  back,  Cupe,  it  am  no  youse  ter  me 
now,  an*  lock  de  box  an'  go  fo'  de  pahson.' " 

At  this  point  the  attorney  for  the  defence 
arose  and  began  to  stride  back  and  forth  across 
the  floor,  and  as  he  passed  my  side  I  heard 
him  mumble,  "The  old  fool !" 

"An'  den  Cupe  take  de  gol'  back  an'  spread 
it  ag'in  in  little  piles  all  obah  de  bott'm  ob  dat 
chist  an'  pack  de  cotton  waddin'  close  'bout 
et." 

Interrupting  himself,  the  negro  advanced  to 
the  iron  box,  turned  the  great  key,  raised  the 
lid  and  peered  into  its  depths.  He  gently 
turned  the  box  on  edge  so  that  the  judge  and 
jurymen  could  see  its  bottom,  and  then  moving 
his  hand  back  and  forth  over  the  surface  of 
the  inner  part  of  the  chest,  he  repeated : 

"An'  Cupe  spread  de  gol'  money  all  obah  de 
bery  bott'm  ob  dis  chist.  It  wah  five  pieces 
deep  an'  eb'ry  spot  ob  de  bott'm  wah  cubahed 
wid  de  shinin'  critters.  An'  den  de  lid  wah 
put  down  keerfully,  an'  de  cubah  wah  pressed 
ter  its  place,  an'  de  key  ob  de  cubah  wah  turned, 
an'  den  dat  key  wah  tookened  out  an'  put  inter 
Cupe's  pocket." 

Cupe  again  interrupted  himself  at  this  point 
to  moralise  on  the  chest,  but  it  could  be  seen 
that  the  Court  was  getting  a  straight  story, 
one  that  would  send  Cupe  to  the  penitentiary 
on  his  own  words. 

"An'  yoah  bott'm  wah  cubahed  wid  gol*,  yo' 
honey  ob  a  chist;  an'  wha'  am  yoah  gol*  now? 
Befo'  de  Lawd,  yo'  am  a  fr'en'  what  sticks  ter 
de  ribs."  The  old  negro  peered  intently  into 
its  depths,  he  moved  his  bony  fingers  lovingly 
over  the  bottom  and  fingered  each  of  the  pro- 
truding rivets — he  seemed  to  derive  pleasure 
in  the  touch — giggled  to  himself  and  arose, 
smiling.  "Yo*  am  a  true  fr'en',  yo'  olc  chist; 
why  don't  de  jedge  ax  yo'  what  yo*  did  wid 
de  gol*?"  Abruptly  turning  to  the  judge,  he 
said:  "Ax  de  chist,  Jedge."  by UOOQle 
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"Never  mind  the  story  the  chest  might  tell," 
said  the  judge;  '^what  did  you  do  next?" 

"I  put  on  de  obahcoat  an'  pulled  de  comfort 
obah  my  ears  an'  drew  on  de  coon-skin  mittens 
an'  started  inter  de  storm  £o'  de  pahson  in 
Stringtown." 

"You  did  not  hide  the  money?" 

"No,  sah." 

"You  started  for  Stringtown  with  the  key 
of  the  chest  in  your  pocket?" 

"Wid  dis  heah  key  s'curely  in  de  pocket  ob 
de  pants,"  and  Cupe  held  the  key  aloft 

"Is  that  the  chest,  Cupe?" 

"It  am  de  chist;  dah  ain't  no  uddah  chist 
like  it  dis  side  ob  Mexiky,  wha'  Ma'se  Hard- 
man  got  et  in  de  wah.  Yo'  know,  Jedge,  he 
fought  wid  Gen'ral  Butlah  ob  Cah'lton." 

"Is  there  no  other  key,  Cupe?" 

The  old  darkey  rose  up  and  faced  the  judge. 
"What  yo'  ax,  Ma'se?" 

"There  is  no  other  key?"  and  the  judge 
leaned  over  and  gazed  intently  at  the  negro. 

Cupe  stood  a  second,  and  for  once  it  seemed 
as  though  his  native  wit  had  deserted  him.  He 
stooped  down,  thrust  the  key  to  its  place,  re- 
moved the  great  iron  from  its  socket,  held  it 
up  to  the  judge  and  said: 

"Dah  am  mo'ah  dan  a  t'ousan*  keys  in  de 
worl',  Ma'se;  yo'  kno's  dah  am  uddah  keys; 
what  fo*  yo*  ax  Cupe  sech  a  quistion  es  dat?" 

"I  mean  is  there  another  key  like  the  one 
you  hold  in  your  hand?" 

"Yo*  ax  es  ter  wheddah  dah  be  'nuddah  key 
cap'ble  ob  unlockin'  de  lid  ob  dis  chist,  'nuddah 
key  like  dis  key?*' 

"Yes.'* 

"Den  Cupe  kin  ansah  de  quistion  case  he 
knows  de  ansah.  Dah  ain't  no  uddah  key  like 
dis  one,  dah  nebbah  hab  been  but  one  key  ter 
fit  dat  keyhole  sense  ma'se  brought  de  box 
from  Mexiky.  Ef  Cupe  wah  on  his  dyin*  bed 
an'  de  fires  wah  bu'n'  fo'  his  soul,  an'  de 
good  Lawd  should  say,  *Cupe,  yo'  kin  save 
yo'sef  de  red  hot  pitchfork  ob  de  debbil  ef  yo' 
say  dah  am  'nuddah  key  ter  dis  cubah,'  Cupe 
couldn't  say  de  word  ter  save  his  soul  lessen 
he  would  lie.    Dah  am  no  uddah  key,  Ma'se." 

"And  so,  Cupe,  you  left  the  gold  in  the 
chest  that  evening?  No  person  could  have 
opened  the  chest  without  the  key,  and  it  was 
in  your  possession  until  it  was  delivered  to  the 
officer  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  effects 
of  your  master?" 

"Adzacly." 

"How  could  the  money  have  got  out  of  the 
chest?"  The  judge  spoke  severely,  and,  eye- 
ing Cupe,  pointed  into  the  empty  box. 


"Who  say  et  git  out  ob  de  chist?"  retorted 
Cupe,  "not  dis  nigger." 

"It  is  not  there." 

The  n^ro  dropped  on  his  knees  again  and 
gazed  into  its  rusty  interior.  "Suah  dah 
ain't  no  gol'  ter  be  seen,  an'  Cupe  am  glad 
et  ain't  ter  be  seen.  De  sign  what  nebbah  lie 
say  de  gol'  wah  fo'  de  gearl,  but  ef  et  could 
be  scraped  tergeddah  by  de  constable  et  'ud 
go  inter  de  pocket  ob  de  lawyer.  Yo'  am  right, 
Ma'se  Elford,  de  chist  won't  tdl  no  tales  ter 
de  lawyer,  an'  Cupe  hab  tole  de  truflf  an'  nuffio 
but  de  truff  es  he  swore  ter  do.  Dah  ain't 
nuffin  mo'ah  ter  say."  He  lowered  the  cover  of 
the  chest  and  turned  the  key. 

Vainly  did  the  judge  try  by  art  and  per- 
suasion to  induce  the  old  man  to  add  to  or 
detract  from  his  statement;  he  declined  to 
alter  his  testimony  in  any  way,  but  seated  him- 
self in  the  prisoner's  box,  thrust  a  shred  from 
a  leaf  of  tobacco  between  his  lips,  where,  like 
a  straw  between  two  rubber  shoes,  it  wabUed 
from  side  to  side.  With  closed  eyes  and  see- 
sawing foot,  old  Cupe  sat  silent 

Then  the  attorney  for  the  defence  arose  and 
in  a  despondent  tone,  addressing  the  judge, 
said:  "I  submit  the  side  of  the  defence 
to  your  Honour  without  argument  and  throw 
my  client  on  the  mercy  of  the  Court" 

CHAPTER   XX. 

Never  did  the  Court  of  Stringtown  County 
convene  with  spectators  more  intensely  inter- 
ested and  more  prompt  in  assembling.  When 
the  clerk  made  the  opening  cry  every  place 
was  filled,  and  even  the  two  side  aisles  were 
partly  occupied  by  chairs  brought  from  the 
bar-room  of  the  nearest  tavern.  The  universal 
opinion  was  that  the  jury  must  find  Cupe 
guilty;  and  the  only  question  which  perplexed 
the  village  was  regarding  the  penalty  likely  to 
be  inflicted.  The  charge  of  the  judge  was  soon 
delivered;  it  was  short,  and  so  clearly  drawn 
as  to  leave  the  jury  no  alternative  but  to  bring 
in  a  verdict  against  the  defendant  As  the 
twelve  men  filed  slowly  from  the  room  it  re- 
quired but  little  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to 
foresee  that  they  would  soon  return.  After 
a  brief  consultation  the  jury  came  back  to  the 
box,  and  the  announcement  was  made  by  the 
Court  officer  that  they  were  ready  to  return 
their  verdict 

"Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  are  you  agreed?" 
asked  the  judge. 

"We  are,"  said  the  foreman,  and  handed  the 
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Court  a  p9per,  from  which  his  Honour  read- 
akmd: 

''We  do  ttnanimously  agree  that  in  wilfully 
secreting  a  large  sum  of  money  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  his  care  Cupid  Hardman  is 
guilty  of  high  crime  against  the  common- 
wealth of  Kentucky." 

"Stand  up,  prisoner,"  said  the  judge,  "while 
the  sentence  of  the  law  is  pronounced." 

Cupid  arose  and  looked  the  judge  in  the 
face.  At  this  point  occurred  a  marvellous 
thing,  for  a  cry  from  one  in  the  aisle,  who  was 
standing  upright  at  the  back  of  the  room, 
broke  the  stillness. 
"I  ask  for  justice!" 

The  judge  looked  steadily  at  the  intruder; 
every  face  was  turned  in  the  direction  whence 
the  startling  cry  had  come;  every  face,  I  may 
say,  but  one.  Cupe  neither  moved  nor 
changed  expression. 

Audacious  interruption  this,  in  a  Kentucky 
court. 

In  the  rear  of  the  centre  aisle,  with  a 
leadier-bound  book  held  high  in  his  hand,  the 
lank  form  of  Mr.  Wagner,  the  Stringtown 
clerk,  stood  expectant,  and  as  the  eyes  of  the 
assembly  turned  upon  him  he  repeated: 

"Justice!  justice!  I  ask  for  justice— justice 
at  the  hands  of  the  Court,  your  Honour!" 

"Justice  is  the  right  of  him  wno  appeals  to 
a  court  of  justice,"  answered  the  judge.  "Jus- 
tice should  be  as  free  as  air.  Justice  in  this 
court  is  a  right  of  man  and  men.  For  whom 
do  you  ask  justice?" 

"For  the  prisoner  before  you,  for  the  slave, 
Cupid  Hardman." 

"Justice  he  shall  have  in  accordance  with 
the  testimony.    Listen  to  the  charge." 

"Hold  your  word,  your  Honour.  I  ask  for 
justice  in  the  name  of  equity,  not  according 
to  the  testimony.  Listen,  your  Honour,  listen 
until  you  hear  the  statutory  claim  of  him  who 
demands  the  right" 

Bearing  aloft  the  book,  the  uncouth  man 
advanced  slowly  down  the  aisle  until  he  stood 
before  the  bench.  Then,  thrusting  the  volume 
into  the  hand  of  the  slave,  he  spoke  in  a  de- 
liberate, slow  tone,  looking  straight  into  the 
face  of  the  judge.  "I  claim  for  this  slave, 
Cupid  Hardman,  the  Right  of  Clergy,  and  this 
demand  I  make  in  the  name  of  the  law  of  this 
great  commonwealth  of  Kentucky  and  on 
behalf  of  justice,  for  I  believe  him  to  have 
done  no  crime." 

The  judge  folded  his  arms  on  his  chest  and 
not  less  deliberately  replied: 
'The  claim  is  a  legal  one  and  accords  with 


the  statutes  of  the  commonwealth.  Open  the 
book,  Cupid  Hardman,  and  if  you  can  read 
aloud  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  brand  may  be  applied  to  your  hand  and 
you  may  go  forth  freed  from  the  charge  pend- 
ing against  you." 

The  aged  negro  opened  the  book  and  read 
(or  repeated)  word  for  word  the  entire  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and,  having 
handed  the  book  back  to  his  champion,  stood 
awaiting  the  next  motion  of  the  Court. 

"The  brand !  the  brand  of  fire !  bring  in  the 
brand!"  ordered  the  judge  in  a  faltering,  low 
tone. 

Turning  toward  the  aisle,  the  lank  derk 
again  held  up  his  hand,  which,  high  above  the 
heads  of  the  people,  could  be  plainly  seen  from 
the  corridor  without.  In  answer  to  that  sig- 
nal, following  the  footsteps  of  the  Stringtown 
clerk,  advanced  a  figure  familiar  to  nearly  all 
who  were  present — the  figure  of  the  old  Jew, 
Mose. 

The  habitual,  emotionless  smile  wreathed 
his  glossy  face,  a  smile  that  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion, 
a  smile  unquestionably  out  of  place  in  the 
present  assembly.  He  carried  a  tinner's  char- 
coal furnace  fired  to  redness,  into  the  living 
coals  of  which  was  thrust  a  searing  iron  such 
as  is  used  to-day  for  branding  beasts.  Placing 
the  heated  furnace  on  the  floor  before  the 
negro,  the  Israelite  drew  the  brand  from  the 
glowing  brazier  and  stood  awaiting  the  next 
order  of  the  judge. 

"SheriflF,  proceed  with  your  duty!  Cupid, 
hold  out  your  hand!"  ordered  the  judge. 

The  sheriff  grasped  the  hot  iron,  Cupe  ex- 
tended his  bare  palm,  the  heated  metal  came 
in  contact  with  the  living  tissue,  a  puff  of  blue 
vapour  shot  from  the  contact  surfaces,  a 
sizzling  sound  followed,  and  a  shudder  swept 
over  the  spectators,  many  of  whom  covered 
their  faces.  A  quick  cry,  loud  and  shrill, 
pierced  the  air  when  that  vapour  curled  up- 
ward, and  with  a  bound  the  little  girl,  leaping 
from  the  arms  of  Dinah,  sprang  between  the 
executioner  and  the  victim.  Striking  up  the 
hand  which  held  the  hot  iron,  she  threw  an 
arm  around  the  waist  of  Cupe  and  stood  defi- 
antly beside  him,  shaking  her  tiny  fist  at  the 
sheriff  of  Stringtown  County. 

But  Cupe,  with  extended  arm  still  held 
before  the  sheriff,  made  no  attempt  to  avoid 
the  ordeal.  He  had  not  flinched,  no  cry  of 
pain  broke  from  his  lips,  no  struggle  to  escape 
the  brand  of  fire. 

"'Sense    de   chile,    Mr.    Sheriff,"   he   said 
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gently,  as  with  his  left  hand  he  stroked  her   .  huckster,  and  there,  with  arms  clasped  over 


yellow  hair.  "She  am  but  a  little  gearl  an' 
luo  de  ole  nigger.    Go  on  wid  de  act!" 

"Enough!  enough!"  ordered  the  judge; 
"you  are  free  to  go  home,  Cupid;  you  are 
freed  from  the  sentence  of  the  Court,  by  the 
Right  of  Clergy."* 

Many  of  the  audience  came  to  the  bond- 
man's side  when  Court  adjourned  and  shook 
the  uninjured  hand.  Men  praised  the  negro's 
fortitude,  for  Kentuckians  love  a  brave  man, 
be  he  black  or  white;  and  old  Dinah,  mum- 
bling to  herself,  bound  the  heroic  man's 
hand  in  a  red  bandana  handkerchief.  At 
last  the  room  was  vacated  of  all  but  the  Court 
officers,  the  friends  of  Cupe  and  the  late  pris- 
oner. 

"You  are  free  to  go  home,"  repeated  the 
judge. 

"Yo*  hab  de  t'anks  ob  an  ole,  ign'rant  nig- 
ger, Ma'se  Jedge,  fo*  yoah  many  kindnesses, 
but  Cupe  *ud  like  ter  ax  a  quistion." 

"Certainly." 

"Kin  de  chist  go  home  wid  de  nigger?" 

"Yes." 

Cupe  made  a  low  courtesy,  stooped  over, 
and  with  his  uninjured  arm  attempted  to 
throw  the  heavy  box  upon  his  shoulder.  The 
sheriff  came  to  his  assistance,  and  by  their 
combined  efforts  the  burden  was  lifted  to  its 
brawny  resting  place.  As  Cupid  left  the  court 
room  the  sheriff  remarked:  "Devilish  heavy 
for  an  empty  box." 

The  judge  made  no  reply.  And  so  the  gold 
I  had  been  promised  was  lost  to  me  forever; 
and  with  it  my  hope  of  education  in  the  great 
university,  the  first  real  air  castle  of  the  un- 
sophisticated country  boy,  was  lost  beneath 
the  ruin  of  the  structure  that  in  falling 
brought  pleasure  to  others,  including  myself. 
With  dragging  feet  I  moved  from  the  door 
of  the  court-house  to  the  wagon  of  Mose,  the 


♦"The  last  time  this  plea  was  allowed  in  Ken- 
tucky was  in  the  Barren  Circuit  Court,  where 
a  negro  was  on  trial  for  rape  before  Judge 
Richard  Buckner,  and  as  the  prosecutrix  was  a 
white  woman,  he  was  sentenced  to  death,  owing 
to  the  bitter  prejudices  of  a  white  jury,  al- 
though the  evidence  agains*l  him  was  clearly 
insufficient.  The  learned  judge,  heartily  syni- 
pathising  with  the  poor  wretch,  thought  of  this 
plea  as  a  means  of  escape  for  him,  and  in- 
structed his  attorneys  to  make  it.  The  negro 
being  tendered  the  United  States  Constitution, 
and  found  able  to  read  it,  he  was  accordingly 
burned  in  the  hand  and  discharged  from 
custody.  The  plea  was  shortly  afterward  (in 
1847)  abolished  by  the  Legislature."— ^mt/Zi 
Kentucky  Law  Reporter,  p,  508, 


my  head,  with  face  hidden  from  the  ligbt, 
leaning  against  the  hind  wheel  of  that  dilapi- 
dated vehicle,  I  sobbed  gently  and  nervously 
kicked  the  sod  on  which  my  tears  were  fall- 
ing. The  aged,  sightless  horse  of  the  Hebrew, 
untied  at  the  rear  of  the  wagon,  stood  munch- 
ing the  remnant  of  a  dinner  from  the  mrom 
trough  which  hung  on  the  back  part  of  the 
wagon  bed;  but  I  gave  no  heed  to  the  beast, 
even  when  its  hairy  lips  were  flipped  care- 
lessly against  my  cheek.  A  flock  of  bam 
pigeons  whistled  their  wings  about  my  head 
and  alighted  near  my  feet,  picking  up  the 
scattered  grains  of  com  that  had  dropped 
upon  the  ground  from  the  mouth  of  the 
horse,  but  for  once  my  hand  forgot  its  cun- 
ning and  no  stone  was  raised.  Aunt  Dinah, 
mumbling  to  herself  and  leading  the  little 
girl,  passed  me  and  climbed  into  the  wasron, 
and  still  I  stood,  numbed  by  disappointment. 
Mose  deposited  the  brazier  in  the  wagon, 
having  previously  emptied  the  fiery  contents 
on  the  roadside,  then  harnessed  his  horse 
and  proceeded  to  hitch  the  faithful  beast  in 
the  shafts.  I  heard  next  the  footsteps  of  old 
Cupe  approaching,  bearing  the  iron  chest 
upon  his  shoulder,  but  these  too  were  un- 
heeded. The  chest  was  deposited  on  the 
ground  near  me,  and  as  the  negro  straight- 
ened up,  the  'bus  to  Stringtown,  loaded  to 
its  utmost  capacity,  rolled  by.  A  cheer  was 
given  by  its  many  occupants  in  honour  of 
Cupe,  who  waved  his  bandaged  hand  in  re- 
turn. As  the  omnibus  rattled  along  I  raised 
my  eyes,  and  beheld  near  me,  in  the  tail  of 
the  covered  wagon,  a  round,  red  face,  sur- 
mounted by  a  mop  of  bright  red  hair;  it  was 
the  face  of  a  boy  about  my  own  age.  A 
derisive  smile  spread  over  the  florid  coun- 
tenance, a  mouth  was  "made,"  into  which 
more  sarcasm  and  irony  were  thrown  than 
can  be  put  into  any  other  countenance  on 
earth  th'an  that  of  a  malignant  boy,  and  a 
hand,  red  as  a  duck's  foot,  placed  its  thumb 
on  the  red  nose  and  twisted  its  fingers.  A 
case  of  hatred  at  first  sight  I,  who  stood 
by  the  wagon  wheel,  forgot  my  own  troubles. 
I  straightened  up  and  shook  my  fist  defiantly 
back  at  the  boy  in  the  tail  of  the  'bus.  and. 
grasping  a  clod  (no  stone  was  near),  hurled 
it  at  the  retreating  form.  As  the  vehicle  van- 
ished in  a  cloud  of  dust  Cupe  placed  his  hand 
on  my  head  and  muttered: 

"De  signs  am  fulfillin*  monstrous  fas'  an' 
de  meanin'  ob  de  sign  ter  yo*  am — ^look  out 
fo'  dat  Red-Head  Boy!" 


{To  be  continued,) 
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The  most  interesting  experiment  of  the 
month  has  been  largely  a  failure  from  an 
artistic  as  well  as  from  a  popular  point 
of  view.     Mr.  Sothern,  who  seems  to  be 
tired  of  his  matinee  popularity,  has  de- 
cided to  spend  part  of  his  remaining  time 
on    earth    in    playing   parts    of    higher 
grade  than  those  which  have  endeared 
himi  to  all  the  ladies  of  the  land.     He  has 
already  put  on  an  English  version  of 
Hauptmann's   Die    Versunkene    Glocke, 
and  Hamlet  is  promised  for  the  early  fall. 
Certainly  a  man  of  Mr.  Sothern's  charm, 
talent  and  sincerity  ought  to  be  able  to 
make  an  appreciable  improvement  in  the 
American  dramatic  field,  but  his  first  trial 
brought  to   the   front  certain   obstacles 
which  will  have  to  be  removed  before  he 
can  put  on  the  larger  drama  with  any- 
thing  approaching  adequacy.     First   of 
all,  he  must  either  select  a  company  in 
which  the  members  know  how  to  talk,  or 
else  he  must  teach  the  actors  whom  he 
now  has  this  primary  requisite  of  all  im- 
portant acting.     The  increased  attention 
given  to  detailed  and  naturalistic  busi- 
ness of  late  has  made  it  possible  to  get 
through  plays  of  the  kind  most  in  vogue 
with  less  and  less  competence  in  delivery. 
As  long  as  the  playwright  constructs  his 
dramas,  as  Ibsen  and  Pinero  do,  for  in- 
stance, to  a  large  extent  with  this  kind 
of  representation  in  mind,  the  auditor 
need  not  feel  weaknesses  in  vocal  deliv- 
ery ;  but  as  almost  all  the  greatest  dramas 
which  have  survived  from  the  past  were 
written  with  the  main  reliance  on  the 
words,  what  is  left  of  them  after  they 
have  been  handled  by  a  company  with  no 
rhetorical  power  is  close  to  nothing.     I 
went  to  see  Die  Versunkene  Glocke  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Irving  Place  Theatre 
a  few  weeks  ago,  without  having  read  it, 
and  with  an  inferior  knowledge  of  Ger- 
man, and  yet  the  meaning  was  so  clear 
and  so  interesting  throughout  that  it  held 
me  through  the  longest  speeches  as  few 
dramas   do.     Some   of   the   New   York 
newspapers,  reflecting  the  Broadway  or 
Rounder  point  of  view,  have  treated  The 
Sunken  Bell  as  if  the  story  were  one 
thing,  and   almost   acceptable,   and   the 
meaning  were  either  obscure  or  non-ex- 
istent, and  in  any  case  negligible.     Of 
course,  it  is  possible  in  criticising  this, 
or  any  other  work  of  art  in  which  the 


symbolic  quality  is  dramatic  and  not  ana- 
lytic, to  attenuate  the  meaning  by  trying 
to  make  it  too  abstract ;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  unmistakably  true  that  when 
you  destroy  the  intellectual  motive  of 
this  play  you  also  destroy  all  the  dramatic 
force.  It  would  hardly  do  to  say  that 
one  depends  upon  the  other,  because  the 
play  is  so  genuinely  artistic  that  the  two 
seem  to  be  one,  like  the  form  and  mean- 
ing of  a  piece  of  music.  At  the  Irving 
Place  Theatre  the  spirit  of  the  play  c^me 
with  perfect  ease  and  naturalness  to  its 
interpreters.  There  was  no  great  acting. 
Carl  Wagner,  the  visiting  star,  is  a  fairly 
distinguished  actor,  but  he  has  not  shown 
here  any  superiority  to  the  best  members 
of  the  stock  company,  and  in  many  re- 
spects has  fallen  below  them.  Neverthe- 
less, his  Heinrich  was  more  effective  than 
Mr.  Sothem's  simply  because  he  was  su- 
perior in  two  respects :  the  atmosphere  of 
the  play,  its  literary  form  and  meaning, 
belong  to  his  race  and  were  clear  to  him ; 
and,  second,  he  was  able  to  deliver  long 
speeches  with  rapidity,  ease  and  distinct- 
ness, relying  on  his  voice  alone.  Mr. 
Sothern  was  much  better  in  this  respect 
than  the  other  members  of  his  company, 
but  he  was  uneven,  at  times  almost  catch- 
ing the  manner  of  poetic  dramatic  deliv- 
ery, and  at  others  substituting  move- 
ments and  gestures  wholly  out  of  accord 
with  that  kind  of  art.  On  the  side  of 
comprehending  the  general  spirit  of  the 
play  he  was  as  faulty  at  least  as  he  was 
in  the  technique  necessary  to  its  inter- 
pretation. The  intellectual  and  imagina- 
tive was  much  of  the  time  turned  either 
to  sentimentality  or  to  melodrama.  The 
whole  of  the  third  act,  for  instance,  which 
at  the  Irving  Place  was  a  noble  contrast 
and  conflict  of  opposing  moral  principles, 
was  at  the  Knickerbocker  turned  into  a 
conventional  love  scene  by  the  mere  forc- 
ing of  Rautendelein  to  the  foreground 
and  of  the  vicar  to  the  background. 
In  the  next  act  the  moral  side  of  the  dra- 
matic situation  was  sunk  in  the  melodra- 
matic by  over-action  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Sothern.  To  go  into  the  minor  points 
would  perhaps  be  unadvisable,  because 
the  amount  of  criticism  of  detail  which  is 
wise  is  determined  by  the  scale  of  excel- 
lence of  the  work  criticised.  The  better 
the  whole  the  more  worth  while  is  it  to 
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comment  on  smaller  flaws.  There  was 
one  mistake,  however,  so  typical  that  it 
perhaps  deserves  mention.  At  the  end 
of  the  play  the  stage  direction  is  that 
Rautendelein  kisses  Heinrich,  and  then 
lays  him  down  on  the  ground.  On  the 
opening  night,  at  least.  Miss  Hamed  put 
Mr.  Sothem's  head  down  first  and  then 
kissed  him.  Anybody  who  feels  the  play 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  how 
clearly  against  its  spirit  is  this  little 
change,  but  it  is  in  thorough  accord  with 
the  main  lines  of  the  Sothem  presenta- 
tion* In  lack  of  distinctness,  flow  and 
unity  of  delivery,  nobody  in  the  company 
was  worse  than  Miss  Hamed.  One  of 
our  best  actresses  in  some  lines,  she 
seemed  in  every  respect  out  of  sympathy 
with,  and  unprepared  for,  the  kind  of 
work  she  was  trying  to  do. 

Leaving  Groethe's  Iphegenie  at  the  Ir- 
ving Place,  with  the  superb  performance 
of  the  title  role  by  Martha  SchiflFel,  and 
other  events  there  of  much  higher  grade 
than  we  get  in  English,  for  a  special  arti- 
cle on  that  theatre  later  on,  we  may  take 
up  Little  Nell  and  the  Marchioness,  a 
dramatisation  of  Old  Curiosity  Shop, 
which  ran  a  short  time  at  the  Herald 
Square  Theatre.  As  the  name  combines 
two  characters  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  each  other,  so  the  whole  play  was 
loosely  constructed,  or  barely  constructed 
at  all.  It  was  made  up  of  scenes  taken 
anywhere  in  the  novel,  and  put  together 
any  way,  with  certain  minor  changes, 
which  were  often  forgotten  by  the  play- 
wright after  he  had  made  them,  so  that 
he  allowed  dependent  later  renmrks  to  go 
unchanged.  Nevertheless,  the  play  was 
extremely  interesting,  which  only  proved 
again  that  you  can  put  Dickens  on  the 
stage  almost  as  you  please  and  he  will  do 
the  rest.  The  relation  between  the  novel 
and  the  drama  is  a  subject  of  such  con- 
stant application  to-day  that  it  will 
doubtless  be  described  successfully  some 
day  by  some  critic,  but  thus  far  nothing 
luminous,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been  said 
about  it.  One  thing  that  we  can  start 
with  is  that  the  novels  of  Dickens  con- 
tain the  elements  of  theatrical  eflFective- 
ness  in  a  much  larger  degree  than  those 
of  most  writers  of  fiction.  The  fact  that 
all  of  his  novels  and  most  of  his  stories 
have  been  dramatised  is  in  itself  preg- 
nant, and  many  famous  actors  have  made 
much  of  their  reputation  in  interpreting 


his  characters.  Opinions  about  the  value 
of  his  creations  may  legitimately  differ, 
but  that  many  of  them  are  creations,  and 
not  fragments,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt.  There  is  an  age  at  which  most  of 
us,  full  of  interest  in  the  minute  elements 
of  expression,  in  cleverness,  in  Henrj' 
James,  in  the  descendants  of  Jane  Austen 
and  Thackeray,  lose  our  sense  for  the  im- 
portance of  structure,  of  the  skeletons 
both  in  the  story  and  in  the  characters, 
and  the  realisation  of  the  superiority  of 
things  to  say  our  slight  modifications  in 
the  way  of  saying  them.  We  are  inter- 
ested in  verbal  niceties,  in  elegance,  in 
the  virtues  for  which  the  French  are  emi- 
nent. After  we  come  out  of  this  Henry 
James  age  we  may  very  well  agree  with 
the  gross  public  and  put  Dickens  even 
above  Thackeray,  to  say  nothing  of  lesser 
men  of  the  same  school,  both  as  thinker 
and. as  artist.  Of  course,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  Dick  Swiveller  in  his  cre- 
ator, and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if 
Dickens  knew  it.  The  author's  mixture 
of  sympathy  with  Swiveller  and  clear  ob- 
servation of  his  absurdities  is  one  of  the 
greatest  charms  of  The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop.  It  is  also  true  that  Little  Nell  is 
not  in  the  same  class  as  a  successful  crea- 
tion with  Swiveller  and  Quilp,  and  that 
the  author's  elongated  pathos  is  fre- 
quently fully  illustrative  of  Swiveller's 
own  weaker  side.  When  the  orchestra 
played  music  in  the  pathetic  parts  of 
Little  Nell  and  the  Marchioness  it  seemed 
no  insult,  because  it  had  just  that  obvious 
sentimentality  that  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  novel  has.  After  all  these  ad- 
missions, however,  are  freely  made ;  after 
it  is  admitted  even  that  Dickens's  pathos 
never  approaches  tragedy,  and  usually 
verges  on  shallowness  of  expression, 
there  certainly  remains  enough  to  make 
it  a  very  steadying  experience  to  read  one 
of  his  novels,  after  long  neglect  of  them, 
and  after  indulgence  either  in  the  clever 
style  or  in  the  run  of  contemporary  ro- 
mantic and  historic  fiction.  The  crowd 
is  not  always  right,  but  it  is  right  a  good 
deal  oftener  than  anybody  else.  It  was 
interesting,  by  the  way,  to  notice  that  the 
audience  at  the  Herald  Square  laughed 
at  Quilp's  cruelty,  because  of  its  gro- 
tesque form,  and  that  they  were  particu- 
larly pleased  with  the  broader  side  of 
Dickens's  humour.  The  actors  did  well. 
Swiveller,    much    the    most    inte_. 
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character  in  the  book,  was  made  more 
sympathetic  by  Max  Figman,  but  almost 
any  actor  would  yield  to  that  temptation. 
A  new  play  by  one  of  the  worthiest 
American  dramatists  is  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
in  which  Augustus  Thomas  has  put  to- 
gether a  series  of  scenes  and  epigrams 
mainly  furnished  to  him  by  history, 
strung  together  on  the  thread  of  a  rather 
conventional  love-story.  It  is  pleasant  to 
see  and  hear,  but  it  has  no  notable  ele- 
ments contributed  by  the  playwright  or 
the  actors,  Henry  E.  Dixey  as  David 
Garrick  has  a  simply  impossible  task, 
and  he  is  unable  to  execute  those  pas- 
sages where  the  great  actor  is  supposed 
to  show  how  easily  he  can  represent  sin- 
cere emotions ;  but  on  the  lighter  side  of 
mere  superficial  versatility  he  is  better 
than  anybody  else  in  America  would  be, 
so  good  that  we  are  sorry  he  is  not  more 
on  our  stage. 

While  Sapho  was  kept  off  the  stage, 
during  the  g^eat  advertising  act,  Pinero's 
Profligate  was  put  on  for  a  short  time, 
illustrating  again  that  author's  skill  in  the 
theatre,  and   his  lack  of  reality  on  the 
moral  side  of  his  art.     He  has  written 
two  ends  to  The  Profligate,  but  he  has 
written  only  one  play.     It  would  be  pos- 
sible, taking   the   same   situation,  so   to 
write  the  play  that  the  happy   ending 
would  be  harmonious  and  true;  but  the 
idea  that,  when  a  serious  drama  has  been 
carried  up  to  within  a  few  speeches  of 
the  final  curtain,  the  author  is  at  liberty 
to  put  on  either  of  two  contrary  conclu- 
sions that  he  chooses,  certainly  shows  a 
lack  of  artistic  depth.     The  Profligate, 
as  at  present  written,  absolutely  demands 
that  there  shall  be  no  reconciliation  at  the 
end.    A  slightly  related  principle  comes 
out  in  a  play  recently  put  on  at  the  Em- 
pire.   A  Man  and  His  Wife  shows  a 
woman  irritated  with  her  husband,  chron- 
ically discontented,  and  on  the  verge  of 
running  away  with  another  man.     She 
keeps  her  head,  however,  and  succeeding 
events  show  her  that  she  is  much  more 
profoundly  attached  to  her  husband  than 
to  the  gentleman  who  has  temporarily 
given  her  a  more  welcome  excitement. 
This  distinction   between    two   kinds  of 
love  is  a  clear  one,  and  one  that  we  are 
compelled  to  make  every  day  in  real  life. 
Also  the  woman's  course  in  choosing  not 
to  ran  away,  but  to  steer  along  empirically 
from  day  to  day  until  the  storm  has  blown 


over,  and  thus  keep  a  valuable  relation, 
instead  of  throwing  it  away,  is,  from  the 
real  point  of  view,  obviously  wise.  If 
Ibsen's  Wild  Duck,  for  instance,  has  this 
for  one  of  its  many  obscure  meanings, 
most  of  us  are  glad  to  accept  it.  The 
play  at  the  Empire,  however,  is  a  conven- 
tional melodrama,  and  what  is  right  in 
conventional  melodrama  is  not  always 
what  is  right  in  life.  When,  therefore, 
at  least  one  of  the  spectators  objected 
that  a  real  eighteen-carat  heroine  would 
have  run  away  with  a  man  as  soon  as  she 
confided  to  him  that  she  loved  him,  there 
was  perhaps  no  conclusive  answer.  Stage 
morals  are  a  difficult  and  embarrassing 
subject,  because  conventional  and  realis- 
tic effects  are  constantly  becoming  con- 
fused. All  the  talk  which  has  sprung 
out  of  Sapho  has  signified  pretty  nearly 
nothing,  the  charge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
judge  having  as  much  sense  in  it  as 
everything  else  taken  together  that  I  have 
read  in  the  papers.  One  peculiar  result 
is  that  people  have  learned  how  to  dis- 
cover immorality  in  unexpected  places. 
One  newspaper  points  out  the  naughty 
doings  in  The  Sunken  Bell,  where  a  man 
undoubtedly  does  offend  the  law,  and  a 
minister  gets  into  print  with  the  observa- 
tion that  there  are  unseemly  festivities  in 
Quo  Vadis,  How  would  it  do,  after 
everybody  is  tired  of  this  sort  of  thing, 
to  get  up  some  indictments  against  per- 
formances which  tend  to  degrade  the  pub- 
lic intelligence?  This  would  bring  into 
great  prominence  the  Empire  and  a  num- 
ber of  our  most  respectable  theatres. 

Somebody  objected  that  the  last  article 
in  this  magazine  on  the  Drama  of  the 
Month  dealt  almost  exclusively  with 
women.  There  is,  perhaps,  one  feeble 
justification.  Actors,  managers  and  ob- 
servers agree  that  to-day  in  America,  at 
least,  three  or  four  able  and  promising 
young  actresses  can  be  found  for  one 
actor.  About  the  cause  for  this  fact, 
there  is  some  difference  of  opinion. 
Some  say  that  women  are  more  naturally 
histrionic  than  men,  and  that  their  aver- 
age work  is  higher  on  the  stage,  although 
no  more  of  them  may  be  in  the  first  rank. 
This  is  doubtful.  A  more  plausible  ex- 
planation is,  that  as  all  careers  are  open 
to  men,  only  those  who  are  particularly 
anxious  to  be  looked  at  in  the  glare  of  the 
footlights  take  to  the  stage,  whereas 
women,  not  having;the  choic^  St^fSffFPy 
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professions,  are  more  likely  to  be  led  to 
the  theatre  by  higher  motives,  and  hence 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  better  quality  among 
the  actresses.  It  is  tnie,  also,  that  there 
does  seem  to  be  something  against  nature 
in  a  man's  painting  himself  up  and  look- 
ing pretty,  but  this  principle  would  be  ap- 
plicable only  in  thinking  of  the  actors 
who  do  the  young  heroes.  One  truth 
which  bears  in  some  way  on  the  subject, 
although  distantly,  is  that  personality 
counts  more  than  skill,  and  more  than  it 
ought  to,  with  our  audiences.  One  of 
the  most  prominent  managers  in  the 
country  tells  me  that  the  reason  that  Ed- 
win Arden,  one  of  the  most  polished  and 
skilful  actors  we  have,  is  not  more  sought 
after,  is  merely  that  audiences  do  not  be- 
come personally  interested  in  him.  Mary 
Shaw  is  an  illustration  of  a  remarkably 
able  and  artistic  player  kept  out  of  sight 
by  the  same  cause.  An  English  actor- 
playwright  blamed  me  the  other  day  for 
writing  unfavourably  of  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest and  most  popular  actresses  on  our 
stage.  He  agreed  that  she  had  little  or 
no  power  to  represent  a  character,  but 


argued  that,  as  she  could  get  her  person- 
ality over  the  footlights,  and  as  her  per- 
sonality was  interesting  to  multitudes,  it 
was  misleading  to  say  that  she  would 
probably  never  be  much  of  an  actress; 
she  would  almost  surely  succeed.  One 
other  point  may  be  jotted  down  among 
these  miscellaneous  considerations — 
namely,  that  nothing  makes  it  harder  for 
skill  to  have  its  proper  reward  than  the 
faulty  principles  guiding  our  stock 
companies.  Actors  there  have  certain 
"rights."  The  leading  man  has  a  right 
to  the  leading  part,  the  second  man  to  the 
second  part,  and  so  on.  Mr.  Conried 
can  take  his  soubrette  and  let  her  play 
Rautendelein  in  spite  of  the  lamentations 
of  several  leading  women  who  want  the 
part,  but  in  the  English  stock  companies, 
at  the  Empire  and  at  Daly's,  the  manag^er 
would  never  think  of  any  such  daring 
performance.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  Alison  Skipworth  at  Daly's  gets  no 
end  of  praise  from  the  best  sources,  and 
never  gets  a  part  of  any  importance. 

Norman  Hapgood. 
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Of  course,  no  literary  event  of  the  past 
month  approaches  in  importance  the  pro- 
duction of  UAiglon,  which,  after  a  num- 
ber of  postponements,  took  place  at  last  on 
the  15th  of  March.  What  can  be  said  from 
the  information  at  hand  is,  that  though 
Rostand's  new  play  may  not  yet  be  the 
great  masterpiece  which  must  some  time 
come  from  his  pen,  he  has  certainly  given 
us  what  could  have  come  from  no  other 
living  author.  There  is  an  almost  uni- 
versal consensus  of  opinion  that  the  first 
three  acts  of  the  play,  while  full  of  inci- 
dents of  a  dramatic  nature,  carry  the 
spectator  up  to  the  highest  spheres  of 
poetry.  Unfortunately  the  play  seems  to 
be  too  long.  The  Duke  of  Reichstadt 
doesn't  die  until  three  more  acts  have 
been  added  to  the  first  three  ones,  and  a 
good  deal  of  pruning  will  be  necessary. 

The  one  dissenting  voice  among  the 
critics  is  that  of  Faguet,  who  finds  the 
play  exceedingly  dull.  But  as  Faguet 
finds  his  own  articles  interesting,  his 
opinion  does  not  count  for  very  much. 

Will  Rostand's  new  success  open  for 
him  the  doors  of  the  Academy?  Not 
yet,  it  seems.  The  most  popular  pros- 
pective candidate  at  the  present  time 
appears  to  be  Frederic  Masson,  who  has 
just  published  the  third  volume  (soon  to 
be  followed  by  a  fourth  and  last)  of  his 
work  on  Napoleon  et  sa  Famille,  The 
only  vacancy  that  now  exists,  though,  is 
not  likely  to  be  filled  by  the  election  of  a 
man  of  letters  pure  and  simple.  It  was 
caused  by  the  death  a  few  days  ago  of 
the  mathematician  Joseph  Bertrand,  and 
according  to  the  traditions  of  the  Acad- 
emy, his  seat  ought  to  go  to  another  man 
of  science.  Who  will  the  man  be  ?  Were 
the  Academy  simply  to  weigh  the  scien- 
tific and  literary  claims  of  living  men  of 
science,  there  would  be  no  doubt.  Joseph 
Bertrand  would  be  succeeded  by  Berthe- 
lot,  the  illustrious  chemist,  senator  and 
former  cabinet  minister.  But  Berthelot 
is  a  radical  republican,  an  out-and-out 
positivist,  and  published  a  few  years  ago 
a  masterly  reply  to  Bruneti^re's  famous 
Bankruptcy-of-Science  article ! 

Brunetiere,  by  the  way,  is  the  member 
who  will  have  to  answer  Paul  Hervieu's 
Discours  de  Reception.  This  promises 
an  interesting  seance,  and  it  is  rumoured 
that  it  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  Exposition  period 


It  has  just  been  announced  that  the 
Academy  is  to  come  ultimately  in  pos- 
session of  an  invaluable  literary  treasure. 
It  will  become  the  possessor,  after  the 
owner's  death,  of  the  magnificent  library 
and  collection  of  literary  curiosities  of 
Vicomte  Spoelberch  de  Lovenjoul.  It 
will  thus  own,  among  other  things,  a 
number  of  unpublished  manuscripts  of 
Balzac,  whose  works  will  become  public 
property  during  the  current  year,  as  he 
died  fifty  years  ago,  in  1850.  The 
Lovenjoul  collection  will  be  bequeathed  to 
the  Academy  on  condition  that  it  be  de- 
posited in  the  Chateau  de  Chantilly. 

Talking  of  the  Academy,  a  very  amus- 
ing but  rather  disrespectful  book,  and 
with  a  very  disrespectful  title,  Le  Salon 
de  la  Vieille  Dame  A  la  Tete-de-bois,  has 
just  been  devoted  to  it  by  M.  Firmin 
Maillard.  It  is  a  humoristic  history  of 
the  Academy  during  the  Second  Empire, 
and  deals  especially  with  the  elections. 

There  are  three  vacancies  in  another 
academy,  which  is  at  last  to  exist — the 
Goncourt  Academy.  Goncourt's  relatives 
have  lost  their  case  before  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  and  the  will  is  sustained.  Ex- 
clusive of  copyrights,  a  yearly  income  of 
25,000  francs  will  from  the  start  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  ten  members,  but  it  is 
likely  that  they  will  decide  to  add  the  in- 
come to  the  principal  imtil  it  is  possible 
to  give  each  member  a  stipend  of  6000 
francs,  as  desired  by  Edmond  de  Gon- 
court. 

All  book  collectors  are  not  as  public- 
spirited  as  Vicomte  de  Lovenjoul.  The 
library  of  the  late  president  of  the  So- 
ciete  des  Bibliophiles  Frangais,  M.  Guyot 
de  Villeneuve,  has  just  come  under  the 
hammer.  It  had  been  begun  in  1854  by 
its  owner,  who  had,  before  his  death,  had 
time  to  make  a  complete  catalogue  of  it 
himself.  The  prices  realised  were  very 
high. 

Sarcey's  executors  went  to  work  about 
his  collection  of  articles  much  faster 
than  was  expected.  The  collection  will 
comprise  seven  volumes,  of  which  the 
first  one  is  already  out,  and  will  be  com- 
pleted in  the  spring  of  1901.  One  vol- 
ume is  devoted  to  the  Comedie  Frangaise, 
one  to  classical  comedy,  one  to  classical 
tragedy,  three  to  the  modem  dramatists 
and  one  to  Sarcey's  controversies.  The 
opening  article  is  dated  July,  i860,  thtS 
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justifying  the  title  given  to  the  whole  col- 
lection, Quarante  Ans  de  Thiatre. 

Two  other  literary  series  are  just  also 
beginning  to  come  before  the  public.  One 
is  a  collection  of  histories  of  various  na- 
tional literatures.  Its  publishers,  Armand 
Colinaud  Company,  have  an  understand- 
ing with  the  publisher  of  the  analogous 
English  series,  so  that  some  books — 
Gosse's  English  Literature,  Fitz  Maurice 
Kelly's  Spanish  Literature,  Walizewski's 
Russian  Literature,  etc. — will  be  in  both 
series,  while  other  issues,  like  Hauvette's 
Italian  Literature  and  Gaston  Des- 
champ's  French  Literature,  will  appear 
only  in  the  French  series. 

The  other  venture,  though  among  the 
authors  appear  such  names  as  Gaston 
Paris's  and  Henri  Houssaye's,  is  of  a 
more  worldly  character.  The  volumes 
are  handsome,  and  are  published  by 
the  Societe  d'Editions  Artistiques.  The 
first  to  appear  was  a  record  of  lounging. 
En  Mnant,  by  Andre  Hallays.  The  gen- 
eral title  of  the  collection  is  Les  Idees,  les 
Fails  et  les  CEuvres. 

The  prolific  Faguet  has  just  published 
a  very  curious  history  of  French  litera- 
ture. Its  two  volumes  do  not  bring  us 
much  that  is  both  new  and  true  in  the 
way  of  information,  but  they  contain  the 
reproduction  of  a^  number  of  portraits  of 
writers  and  fac-similes  of  handwritings 
possessed  by  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale. 

Another  important  work  on  literature 
is  the  long-expected  second  volume  of 
Renouvier  on  Victor  Hugo.  It  is  de- 
voted to  Hugo  considered  as  a  philoso- 
pher. A  number  of  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume, 
in  which  Victor  Hugo  was  studied  as  a 
poet.  Taken  together,  Renouvier's  two 
volumes,  Victor  Hugo,  Le  Poite;  Victor 
Hugo,  Le  Philosophe,  constitute  the 
most  thoughtful  account  of  Hugo's  work 
published  thus  far  in  French  or  any  other 
language. 

Alfred  Fouillee  completes  his  study  of 
the  France  of  to-day  and  to-morrow  by  a 
remarkable  and  fearless  work,  La  France 
au  point  de  vue  moral.  I  commend  it 
to  all  unbiassed  inquirers  who  want  to 
know  what  the  French  really  think  about 
themselves. 

We  have  two  interesting  collections  of 
articles  republished  in  book  form,  one 
purely  literary,  N.  M.  Bemardin's 
Hommes    et    Maurs    du    DiX'SeptUme 


SHcle,  the  other  devoted  mainly  to  artis- 
tic subjects,  Camille  Saint-Saens's  Por- 
traits et  Souvenirs, 

Historians  have  this  time  been  at- 
tracted mainly  by  the  more  recent  period 
of  French  annals;  M.  Georges  Weill 
writes  on  the  Histoire  du  Parti  Repuhti- 
coin  en  France  de  1814  a  1870,  and  M.  H. 
Berton  on  UEvolution  Constituiionnelle 
du  Second  Empire.  Both  books  treat 
thoughtfully  and  accurately  of  subjects 
hitherto  but  imperfectly  known. 

The  stream  of  books  on  foreign  coun- 
tries continues  uninterrupted.  I  sup- 
pose, however,  that  a  number  of  people 
will  go  on  repeating  that  the  French  do 
not  care  about  anybody  but  themselves. 
In  additicMi  to  Walizewski's  Litthrature 
Russe,  mentioned  above,  we  have  a  liter- 
ary book  on  Austria,  Auguste  Erhardt's 
Le  Theatre  en  Autriche,  Franz  Gritt- 
parser;  a  biographical  study  on  a  noto- 
rious Englishman,  A.  Wiallatte's  Joseph 
Chamberlain;  and  an  account  of  the  la- 
bours of  the  first  great  Irish  leader 
of  this  century,  L.  Nemours-Godree's 
Daniel  O'Connell,  sa  Vie,  son  CEuvre. 

I  might  also  mention  L.  de  Norvins's 
Les  Milliardaires  Americains,  but  the 
book  is  clearly  a  piece  of  deception.  The 
author,  who  states  that  Norvins  is  not  his 
real  name,  claims  to  be  connected  with 
several  American  multi-millionaire  fami- 
lies. His  book  shows  that  he  knows 
them  only  by  what  he  has  read  of  them  in 
the  newspapers.  Not  everybody  can 
take  in  the  public  as  successfully  and  as 
cleverly  as  the  author  of  An  Englishman 
in  Paris. 

Out  of  the  large  crop  of  new  novels 
two  seem  deserving  of  special  mentioo. 
Both  are  by  well-known  writers,  and  are 
intended,  one  in  a  serious  vein,  the  other 
in  the  tone  of  satire,  to  accentuate  the  re- 
turn of  French  literature  to  idealism. 
One,  An  Milieu  du  Chemin,  is  by 
fidouard  Rod,  the  other.  La  Romance  du 
Temps  Prhent,  seems  to  be  the  best  thing 
thus  far  produced  by  Leon  Daudet 

Romain  Coolus's  Le  Marquis  de  Cora- 
bas  is  hardly  a  novel:  it  is  a  series  of 
humoristic,  witty  and  amusing  reflections 
on  modem  society,  connected  by  a  slen- 
der imaginative  thread.  Auzias  Tu- 
renne's  Le  Roi  du  Klondike  is  "un  livre 
de  circonstance"  more  than  an)rthing  else. 

Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  although  not  a 
French  writer,  I  have  also  to  mention,  as 
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his  last  novel,  Fuoco,  is  just  to  appear  in 
French  garb,  the  translator,  who  fiiis  time 
is  not  a  "traditore,"  being  the  remark- 
able writer  to  whom  we  already  owe 
the  translation  of  D'Annunzio's  former 
works,  M.  Herelle. 

The  poets  have  been  remarkably  ac- 
tive ;  we  have  no  less  than  four  interest- 
ing volumes  of  verse.  Strange  to  say, 
three  of  these  come  from  the  pen  of  for- 
eigners. Two  Americans,  Stuart-Mer- 
rill and  Francis  Viele-Griffin,  give  us  re- 
spectively Les  Quatre  Saisons  and  La 
Legende  Ailee  de  Wieland  le  Forgeron, 
and  a  German  lady,  the  Baroness  von 
Hayking,  whose  husband  is,  I  think,  in 
the  German  diplomatic  service,  publishes 
a  small  volume  with  Heures  de  Solitude 
for  its  title. 


Ferdinand  H6rold  is  a  Frenchman,  and 
unpretentiously  sings  Au  Hasard  des 
Chemins.  Dramatic  literature  before 
L'Aiglon  had  been  sadly  barren  of  works 
of  value,  especially  of  Uterary  value.  In 
that  respect  Maurice  Donnay's  U Educa- 
tion d'un  Prince  is  a  real  treat  for  the 
lovers  of  witty  dialogue.  And  we  are 
promised  by  Coquelin  a  verse-play  by 
Edmond  Haraucourt,  Jean  Bart, 

Father  Didon,  who  just  died,  was  a 
litterateur  of  no  mean  value.  His  Jesus- 
Christ  is  nothing  more  than  a  religious 
amplification,  but  some  of  his  sermons 
and  speeches  show  him  to  have  been  a 
genuine  orator,  and  he  is  also  the  author 
of  an  interesting  work  on  the  German 
universities. 

Adolphe  Cohn, 
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Mr.  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins  is  said  to 
be  contemplating  another  visit  to  this 
country. 

The  Queen's  Garden,  by  Mrs. 
M.  E.  M.  Davis,  published  by  Messrs. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company,  is  the 
story  of  an  orphan  girl  of  Louisiana. 
Left  friendless  and  homeless  by  the  death 
of  the  relative  who  had  cared  for  her, 
she  goes  to  New  Orleans  to  find  a  new 
home  with  an  aunt  who  had  long  been 
estranged  from  the  girl's  father.  It  is 
in  this  new  home,  a  big,  picturesque 
house  in  the  French  quarter,  where  she 
finds  the  aunt  ill  with  yellow  fever,  that 
the  story  of  the  book  is  played  out. 

At  the  time  that  Mr.  Edmund  Clarence 
Stedman  sold  his  seat  on  the  New  York 
Exchange  and  retired  to  the  rest  and 
quiet  of  his  home  in  Bronxville,  he  was 
one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Ex- 
change, having  been  elected  to  member- 
ship in  1864.  It  was  Mr.  Stedman's  idea 
that  the  wide  difference  between  literary 
work  and  Wall  Street  allowed  him  to  go 
from  one  to  the  other  with  his  best  ener- 
gies. From  now  on,  however,  he  ex- 
pects to  devote  himself  entirely  to  literary 
labour. 

The  eternal  question  as  to  Bacon's  au- 
thorship of  the  plays  which  bear  Shake- 
speare's name  comes  up  again  in  a  book 


by  the  Honourable  Charles  Allen,  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Company,  Notes  on  the  Bacon-Shake- 
speare Question.  The  book  is  a  formid- 
able massing  of  evidence  for  Shake- 
speare, the  basis  of  which  is  the  argument 
that  so  learned  a  jurist  as  Bacon  could 
not  have  written  into  plays  and  poems 
such  poor  legal  knowledge  as  Shake- 
speare has  displayed. 

The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company  an- 
nounce that  The  Bath  Comedy,  Agnes 
and  Egerton  Castle's  new  book,  is  to  ap- 
pear during  the  present  month.  The 
cover  of  the  book  has  been  designed  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  Castle  himself, 
who  wished  the  dress  of  the  volume  to  be 
in  keeping  with  the  eighteenth-century 
elegance  of  Bath. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  specu- 
lation, says  the  London  Literary  World, 
concerning  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  real  po- 
sition, and  now  he  has  settled  it  definitely. 
"My  profession,"  he  tells  us,  "is  to  eluci- 
date the  germs  of  religion,  law  and  litera- 
ture ;  to  study  their  movements  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  to  pursue  their  history  till 
religion  blossoms  in  a  Frederic  Harrison, 
law  in  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  liter- 
ature in  any  one  you  please."  From 
which  it  will  be  gathered  that  Mr.  Lang 
has  still  a  fondnessglgg^^y^htle  joke. 
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The  Macmillan  Company  announce 
that  they  will  publish  in  current  and 
popular  English  the  Epistles  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  work  has  been  done  by 
the  Rev.  Henry  Hayman,  rector  of  Al- 
dinghan,  England ;  Honourable  Canon  of 
Carlisle.  The  author's  plan  has  been  to 
keep  with  careful  fidelity  to  the  thought 
of  the  Apostles  while  using  a  perfectly 
free  hand  as  regards  the  language  in 
which  he  has  ventured  to  present  them. 
The  experiment  is  one  of  considerable  in- 
terest. Another  religious  book  from  the 
same  press  is  the  second  volume  of  Old 
Testament  Theology,  The  History  of 
Hebrew  Religion,  by  Archibald  Duff, 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  professor  of  Old  Testa- 
ment theology  in  the  United  College, 
Bradford,  England. 

The  Domestic  Blunders  of  Women,  by 
a  "Mere  Man,"  is  a  book  which  from  its 
curious  and  very  pertinent  title  is  likely 
to  appeal  to  a  number  of  readers.  In  the 
volume  which  is  published  by  the  Funk 
and  Wagnalls  Company,  "A  Mere  Man" 
sets  forth,  among  other  "blunders  of 
women,"  "Women's  Ignorance  of  the 
Value  of  Money,"  "The  Management  of 
Servants,"  "The  Mistakes  of  'The  Mis- 
sus,'" "The  Management  of  Children," 
"Misuse  of  Kitchen  Utensils,"  "The  Love 
of  Dirt,"  "The  Purchase  of  a  Chop," 
"The  Waste  of  Food,"  "Feeding  of  Chil- 
dren," "The  Folly  of  Flowers  and  Bric-a- 
brac,"  and  last,  but  not  least,  "Things  in 
General." 

A  recent  number  of  The  Londoner 
tells  the  following  excellent  story  in  con- 
nection with  the  late  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill : 

On  another  occasion  he  (Mr.  Traill)  told 
me  that  one  of  his  earliest  journalistic  com- 
missions was  to  write  a  series  of  articles,  in 
a  paper  edited  by  a  lady  well  known  in  "fem- 
inist" circles  some  thirty  years  back,  on  the 
anoinalies  and  injustices  of  the  law  relating 
to  woman's  property.  The  articles  were  duly 
written  and  published,  but  the  remuneration 
agreed  upon  was  not  forthcoming.  After  re- 
peated but  fruitless  demands  for  payment  Mr. 
Traill  "county-courted"  the  lady,  with  the 
result  that  she  successfully  invoked  against 
her  contributor  the  identical  statute  she  had 
commissioned  him  to  impeach!  The  humour 
of  the  situation  went  a  long  way  to  compensate 
him  for  his  disappointment. 


The  A.  Wessels  Company  have  issued 
a  bibliography  of  Aubrey  Beardsley's 
drawings  compiled  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Gallatin- 
From  the  same  press' we  have  The  House 
of  Commons,  by  Sir  Richard  Temple,  a 
book  descriptive  of  this  one  of  England's 
representative  institutions,  and  the  au- 
thor's experience  as  a  member  during  the 
decade  1885-95. 

Messrs.  D.  Appleton  and  Company 
announce  the  publication  of  a  new  edition 
of  Diana  Tempest,  a  novel  by  Miss  Mary 
Cholmondeley,  the  author  of  Red  Pot- 
tage. Diana  Tempest  will  contain  a  por- 
trait of  the  author  and  an  introduction 
giving  a  sketch  of  her  life  and  methods. 
In  connection  with  Miss  Cholmondeley's 
latest  and  most  popular  novel  we  append 
the  following  story,  although  declining 
to  vouch  for  its  accuracy.  It  concerns  a 
certain  very  distinguished  statesman 
whose  identity  we  could  not  for  a  moment 
think  of  disclosing,  but  of  whom  we  shall 
mysteriously  say  that  he  three  times  dis- 
puted— twice  successfully — ^the  office  of 
President  of  the  United  States,  and 
is  at  present  a  resident  of  Princeton,  New 
Jersey.  This  distinguished  statesman 
read  Miss  Cholmondeley's  book  with  so 
much  ardour  and  interest  that  upon  one 
occasion  when  the  volume  was  tempora- 
rily mislaid  he  rushed  impatiently  about 
the  house  inquiring  "Where  is  that  Red 
Garbage  f* 

The  Black  Wolfs  Breed,  by  Harris 
Dickson,  is  to  be  translated  into  French 
and  issued  by  a  Paris  publishing  house. 

A  good,  readable  story  drenched  with 
the  s5t  of  the  sea  is  Mr.  Trunnell,  Mate 
of  the  Ship  Pirate,  by  T.  Jenkins  Hains» 
from  the  press  of  the  Lothrop  Publishing^ 
Company.  In  this  book  the  author 
writes  of  the  same  scenes  and  people  he 
treated  so  successfully  in  The  Wind- 
jammers, 

Adachi  Kinnosuke,  a  young  Japanese, 
is  the  author  of  a  collection  of  short 
stories  entitled  Iroka:  Tales  of  Japan, 
which  will  commend  themselves  to  those 
who  never  tire  of  the  flowery  kingdom. 
Mr.  Kinnosuke  writes  of  his  countrymen 
as  one  who  knows,  and  each  story  is  full 
of  the  romance  and  the  colour  which  are 
a  part  of  Japan.  The  book  is  published 
by  the  Doubleday  and  McClure  Com- 
pany. 
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HISTORY  OPITHB  CIVIL  WAR,  IMl-lSM.  being 
VoL  VI.  of  History  of  the  United  States  of  America 
under  the  Constitution.  By  James  Schonler.  Dodd, 
Mead  ft  Company. 

An  important  limitation  of  the  interest  of 
Schouler's  History  of  the  Civil  War  is  one 
necessary    and   self-imposed   by    the   author. 
Condensing  as  a  hand-book  for  the  use  of 
academies  the  entire  history  of  the  war  into 
one  volume  of  633  pages,  necessarily  excludes 
a  free  discussion  of  the  difHcttlt  and  not  yet 
satisfactorily    settled    political    and    military 
problems.    It  consequently  does  not  appeal 
as  a  contribution  to  historical  research.    For 
the  same  reason,  the  picturesque  aspects  of 
historical  narration  are  not  done  justice  to. 
Little  space  can  be  given  to  the  interesting 
development  of  character  or  to  the  vivid  and 
comprehensive  presentation  of  events.    Con- 
sequently,  it  appeals  almost  as  little  to  the 
general  reader  of  maturity  as  to  the  technical 
historian. 

Another  limitation,  not  such  an  inevitable 
result  of  the  general  academic  purpose  of  the 
book  as  the  one  already  suggested,  is  the  con- 
stancy with  which  the  Northern  point  of  view 
is  taken.  Southern  military  operations.  South- 
ern politics.  Southern  generals  and  statesmen 
are,  in  comparison  with  corresponding  sub- 
jects in  the  North,  very  thinly  treated,  and, 
except  in  a  few  sections  of  the  book,  brought 
in  merely  when  necessary  in  order  to  explain 
happening^  at  the  North.  The  tone  is  one 
of  fairness  toward  the  South,  but  the  essen- 
tial partisanship  is,  nevertheless,  apparent. 
What  is  said  seems  right,  but  not  enough  is 
said.  For  instance,  Lee's  character  can  only 
be  arrived  at  by  the  reader's  interpretation  of 
his  actual  deeds  in  the  field,  and  by  a  few 
scattered  comments.  An  instance  of  how  the 
author's  Northern  sympathies  lead  him  to 
slight,  if  not  actually  to  misrepresent,  is: 

Time  proved  him  (Lee),  on  the  whole,  the 
ablest  general  who  fought  on  the  Southern 
side,  with  somewhat  of  those  attributes  that 
made  Washington  peerless.  He  had  good 
faculties  of  mind  fully  ripened.  After  his  dig- 
nified surrender  had  closed  the  war  he  took 
up  private  pursuits,  betraying  neither  bitter- 
ness nor  discomposure ;  but  whatever  the  feel- 
ings he  veiled  from  the  world  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  we  may  doubt  whether  his  conscience 
was  clear.  He  saw  Virginia  forever  sundered 
throup^h  this  experiment  of  secession.  He 
saw  his  native  soil  drenched  with  fraternal 
blood  which  he  was  not  guiltless  of  shedding. 
He  saw  his  Arlington  home  converted  into  a 
national  cemeterv,  now  the  hallowed  ground 
for  thousands  01  brave  soldiers  that  fought 


against  him.  To-day,  from  the  pillared  porch 
of  that  stately  mansion  where  his  sinister  re- 
solve was  taken,  one  sees  across  the  blue  Po-- 
tomac  and  against  the  background  of  a  bluer 
sky  the  great  white  obelisk  reared  to  com- 
memorate the  nation's  chief  founder,  which 
points  its  warning,  like  a  marble  finger, 
against  placing  the  dignity  of  any  State  above 
that  of  the  nation. 

To  far  less  important  generals  on  the 
Northern  side  more  attention  is  directly 
given.  The  greater  number  of  our  school 
histories  are  already  vitiated  by  that  kind  of 
patriotism  which  consists  in  misrepresenting 
or  neglecting  our  opponents.  And  for  the 
general  student  a  book  more  illuminating  in 
regard  to  Southern  character,  Southern  poli- 
ticians, generals  and  military  events  would 
have  great  value.  It  is  true  that  the  materials 
of  Southern  history  are  more  difficult  to  get 
at,  but  it  is  the  point  of  view  in  Mr.  Schouler's 
history  that  is  in  the  first  instance  responsible 
for  slighting  them. 

The  emotional  attitude  toward  the  Union 
is  shown  also  in  the  treatment  of  the  Abo- 
litionists, and  the  discussion  of  our  relations 
with  France  and  England.  In  the  author's 
persistent  Union  sympathies  the  deep  signifi- 
cance of  the  abolition  movement  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  does  not  receive  full  justice; 
although,  of  course,  he  is  right  in  insisting  on 
the  maintenance  of  the  Union  as  the  precipi- 
tating cause  of  the  war.  More  sympathetic 
to  the  cause  of  patriotism  and  essential  truth 
at  once  are  the  author's  strictures  on  the  un- 
generous part  that  France  and  England 
played  in  the  war: 

Pride  of  opinion  and  supercilious  rudeness 
toward  the  weak  still  characterised  the  Eng- 
lish Government  in  its  dealings  with  man- 
kind, nor  were  rebellious  colonies  forgiven. 
The  enmity  to  which  Americans  are  always 
most  sensitive  is  that  of  the  mother  country, 
from  whom  language,  laws  and  literature  are 
derived.  Yet  France,  or  rather  the  ruler  who 
now  managed  its  concerns  in  the  selfish  in- 
terests of  his  ambitious  family,  formed  plans 
more  resolutely  hostile  to  the  United  States. 

What,  however,  is  wholly  admirable  is  the 
adequacy,  fairness  and  judgment  shown  on 
the  ground  where  the  author's  strong  Union 
sympathies  were  not  aroused.  When  he 
writes  of  the  qualities  of  Northern  statesmen 
and  generals  *he  is  not  only  complete  within 
his  narrow  boundaries,  but  almost  always 
leaves  the  conviction  that  he  is  right.  Even 
in  regard  to  Lincoln,  toward  fwhpm-i^s  easy 
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and  not  unjustifiable  to  take  the  attitude  of 
hero-worship,  Schouler  in  his  general  strain 
of  warm  and  just  appreciation  is  able  still  to 
point  out  limitations.    For  instance: 

Lincoln,  inexperienced  in  such  matters 
(military)  as  well  as  his  Cabinet,  showed  a 
civilian's  inclination  to  make  volunteer  states- 
men his  ranking  generals,  as  though  the  war 
would  turn  out  an  affair  of  political  tact  and 
administration. 

This  kind  of  semi-unfavourable  modification 
is  never,  in  the  case  of  Lincoln,  driven  as 
severely  home  as  it  might  be;  for  Lincoln  is 
ever  to  this  historian  "our  martyr  President"- 
But  when  it  comes  to  other  men,  like  Seward, 
Stanton,  McClellan  and  other  hesitating 
officers  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac during  the  early  years  of  the  war,  Mr. 
Schouler,  while  remaining  kind,  is  able  to  say 
things  which  in  effect  are  the  more  severe  for 
his  evident  desire  to  give  all  Northerners 
their  just  due. 

An  excellent  feature  of  this  history  is  the 
many  striking  character  sketches  it  contains, 
some  of  Southerners,  more  of  Northerners. 
These  are  brought  in  at  odd  times,  in  the 
course  of  action.  The  writer  pauses  to  com- 
ment on  the  light  that  certain  actions  throw 
on  the  personality  of  the  actors.  And  these 
frequent  though  brief  passages  contribute  the 
most  interesting  quality  of  the  book.  In  them 
is  shown  a  general  maturity  of  culture,  an 
ethical  sense,  a  frequently  happy  talent  for 
characterisation,  and  a  contemplative  leaning. 
Of  Cameron  he  says: 

Dominant  in  Pennsylvania  politics,  before 
and  after  the  war,  he  was  earliest,  perhaps, 
among  those  senatorial  satraps  who  now  rule 
an  American  State  without  pretence  of  states- 
manship. McClellan  relates  that  Cameron 
gave  him  his  way,  but  was  absorbed  in  poli- 
tics, political  appointments  and  contracts. 

Of  the  Abolitionists: 

Long  training  in  pen  and  speech  made  them 
pungent  in  personalities  and  exasperating  to 
the  last  degree. 

Of  Butler: 

Cynical  in  his  own  standard  of  measur- 
ing mankind,  he  would  mortify  convention, 
and  set  the  low  against  the  high,  rather  than 
give  every  one,  low  or  high,  his  due.  Ill-fitted 
for  conqueror,  he  posed  as  avenger.  He  as- 
sessed for  the  poor  of  Louisiana  rich  citizens 
who  had  subscribed  toward  the  Confederacy. 
He  armed  the  negro  and  sought  his  good- 
will, while  threatening  white  recusants  of 
respectability  with  the  ball  and  chain.  He 
closed  certain  churches  where  prayers  were 
not  offered  up  for  the  true  President.  When 
his  officers  complained  of  New  Orleans  ladies 


who  played  Secession  tunes  on  the  piano  and 
feigned  nausea  on  the  streets  when  Union 
shoulder-straps  passed  by,  he  issued  an  order, 
saturnine  in  humour  and  yet  exasperating^, 
which  in  a  double  entendre  threatened  for 
such  misconduct  a  scandalous  penalty.  By 
these  and  other  manifestations  of  martial  dis- 
cipline he  made  New  Orleans  more  hateful 
to  the  Union  than  he  found  it.  The  Confed- 
erate Davis,  by  a  proclamation  which  si>eci- 
fied  current  complaints,  denounced  him  as  a 
common  enemy  of  mankind,  while  Lord 
Palmerston  and  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons made  remonstrance.  On  the  15th  of 
December  Banks,  who  knew  something  of  the 
gentler  art  of  government,  relieved  him  in 
this  department;  and  Butler,  in  a  pungent 
address  for  the  newspapers,  claimed  that  his 
clemency  had  been  greater  than  that  of  the 
English  in  China  and  India,  since  treason 
being  an  offence  punishable  with  deaths  all 
short  of  it  was  clear  gain  to  the  offender. 

Among  the  many  happy  things  he  says  of 
Lincoln  is: 

The  selection  of  Hooker  to  lead  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  as  Bumside's  successor, 
was  the  President's  own  act,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  Lincoln,  in  experimenting  so  many 
months  to  find  the  right  commander, 
would  turn  from  one  type  and  temperament 
to  another,  almost  as  much  to  test  character, 
or  from  politic  reasons,  as  to  accomplish  the 
military  ends  he  had  in  view. 

Of  Meade: 

Meade  was  tall  and  thin,  nervous  and  some- 
what irritable,  very  nearsighted,  and  with  the 
careworn  air  of  a  student  rather  than  a 
swordsman.  He  was  a  man  of  reserve,  con- 
servative by  temperament  and  training.  But 
this  army  knew  him  as  an  able  and  intrepid 
officer,  of  approved  courage  and  experience; 
cool  and  thoughtful  in  time  of  danger,  and 
indisposed  to  retreat 

Many  are  the  good  things  he  says  of  Sher- 
man, Sheridan  and  Grant 

In  style  the  book  is,  as  a  rule,  considered 
adequate  and  contemplative  rather  than  ani- 
mated. There  is  little  excitement,  therefore, 
in  the  description  of  battles.  This  is  partly 
due  also  to  a  lack  of  simplicity.  The  author 
is  very  fond  of  fine  phrases  and  rather  elabo- 
rate, figurative  language.  He  marshals  big 
words  and  resounding  sentences  with  some- 
times an  impressive,  but  more  frequently  a 
heavy  result.  Now  and  then,  by  reversions 
of  the  usual  sentence  order,  he  suggests  bom- 
bastic verse.  The  search  for  the  phrase  some- 
times helps  to  hit  off  character,  but  for  his- 
tory perhaps  a  simpler  style  is  more  effective. 
Certainly  when  it  comes  to  a  great  pathetic 
event,  such  as  the  death  of  the  President,  a 
barer  style  would  have  been  more  moving. 
Some  of  the  unsuccessful  phrases  are:  "On- 
ward to  the  capital  marched  the  ruthless  con- 
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qncror,  over  the  route  of  glory  that  Cortes 
and  Scott  had  travelled  in  succession."  "Lin- 
coln was  too  intelligent  not  to  know  that  at- 
tempts on  his  life  were  intended  by  individ- 
uals, but  he  had  the  full  courage  of  high  sta- 
tion, and  wore  the  strong  breastplate  of  a 
heart  untainted"  "Pure  and  austere  though 
he  was  in  ideals  of  public  duty.  Chase  had 
something  of  that  insatiate  ambition  to  be 
first  that  perverts  good  feeling  and  keeps  one 
wrapped  in  an  atmosphere  impervious  to 
clear  sunshine."  "The  bow  of  Chase's  can- 
didacy lingered  not  in  the  sky."  "There  was 
no  such  display  of  disdain  or  loathing  as  the 
fair  rebels  of  New  Orleans  had  once  shown, 
but  deep  dejection  and  sorrow,  rather,  and  a 
cold  though  courteous  dignity,  which  pro- 
dainaed   impassable  barriers." 

An  example  of  felicitous  phrase,  of  which 
there  are  many,  is:  "Yet  something  of  that 
skill  in  carving  epithets  and  of  epigrammatic 
force  that  hurts  he  seems  to  have  derived 
from  the  rigid  abolition  school." 

Hut  chins  Hap  good. 

A  TBN  YEARS'  WAR.    By  Jacob  A.  Riis.    Boston: 
Hougrbtoo,  MiAin  A  Company.    $1.50. 

Practical  sociologists  like  Jacob  A.  Riis, 
Walter  Wyckoff  and  Josiah  Flynt  have  the 
advantage  over  mere  abstract  reasoners  and 
writers  in  that  the  purposes  and  theories 
which  underlie  their  books  in  no  way  inter- 
fere with  the  narrative  qualities.  These  writers 
may  have  reforms  to  urge,  causes  to  advance, 
but  their  first  duty  is  to  turn  out  copy  that  is 
entertaining  and  easily  read.  A  Ten  Years' 
War  is  simply  an  additional  part  to  the  au- 
thor's former  books.  How  the  Other  Half 
Lives  and  Children  of  the  Poor,  It  is  a  good 
book  and  a  sincere  book,  but,  of  course,  it  is 
inferior  in  many  respects  to  the  other  two. 
This  could  hardly  have  been  avoided.  When 
a  writer  follows  a  first  book  with  two  or  three 
more  dealing  with  practically  the  same  sub- 
ject, the  later  works  are  almost  certain  to  be 
made  of  poorer  material,  and  in  A  Ten  Years' 
War  Mr.  Riis  has  been  obliged  to  spread  his 
ideas  rather  thin. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  author's 
work  in  the  reclamation  of  the  slum  districts 
of  New  York  City  there  is  one  incident  re- 
lated in  the  book  which  is  delicious  in  its 
irony  and  humour.  It  is  when  Mr.  Riis  tells 
of  how  in  his  delight  at  the  sight  of  the  sod 
in  Mulberry  Bend  Park  he  danced  exuber- 
antly upon  the  forbidden  ground  and  was 
promptly  clubbed  by  a  too  zealous  police 
officer.    Mr.  Riis  has  much  to  say  of  the  old 


Bend  of  interest  to  New  Yorkers,  Despite 
the  picturesqueness  of  its  dirt  and  darkness 
it  was  hopeless,  and  had  to  go. 

There  was  no  question  of  children  or  play- 
ground involved.  The  worst  of  all  the  gangs, 
the  Whyos,  had  its  headquarters  in  the  dark- 
est of  its  dark  alleys;  but  it  was  left  to  the 
police.  We  had  not  begun  to  understand  that 
the  gangs  meant  something  to  us  beyond 
murder  and  vengeance,  in  those  days.  No 
one  suspected  that  they  had  any  such  roots 
in  the  soil  that  they  could  be  killed  by  merely 
destroying  the  slum.  The  cholera  was  rap- 
ping on  our  door,  and,  with  the  Bend  there, 
we  felt  about  it  as  a  man  with  stolen  goods 
in  his  house  must  feel  when  the  policeman 
comes  up  the  street.  Back  in  the  seventies 
we  began  discussing  what  ought  to  be  done. 
By  1884  the  First  Tenement  House  Commis- 
sion had  summoned  up  courage  to  propose 
that  a  street  be  cut  through  the  bad  block. 
In  the  following  year  a  bill  was  brought  in  to 
destroy  it  bodily,  and  then  began  the  long 
fight  that  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  slum  a 
dozen  years  later.  It  was  a  bitter  fight,  in 
which  every  position  of  the  enemy  had  to  be 
carried  by  assault.  The  enemy  was  the  deadly 
official  inertia  that  was  the  outcome  of  politi- 
cal corruption  born  of  the  slum  plus  the  in- 
diflference  of  the  mass  of  our  citizens,  who 
probably  had  never  seen  the  Bend. 

In  writing  of  some  of  the  abuses  of  the  old 
East  Side  Mr.  Riis  adopts  a  tone  that  is  tre- 
mendously sincere  and  passionate.  He  has 
rubbed  against  the  slum,  and  in  his  own  life 
felt  much  of  its  iniquity.  A  passage  which 
the  reader  will  not  readily  forget  is  that  in 
which  he  tells  of  a  night  twenty-nine  years 
ago  he  passed  in  a  police  station  lodging- 
house.  There  he  was  robbed,  beaten  and 
thrown  out  for  protesting;  and  when  the  va- 
grant cur  that  joined  its  homelessness  to  his 
and  sat  all  night  at  the  door  waiting  for  him 
to  come  out,  snarled  and  showed  its  teeth  at 
the  doorman,  the  author,  raging  and  power- 
less, saw  it  beaten  to  death  on  the  steps.  That 
night  was  one  which  Mr.  Riis  has  never  for- 
gotten. It  is  a  memory  which  permeates  the 
book. 

A.  B.  M. 

THB  BENDINQ  OP  THB  BOUQH.  A  Comedy  in  Five 
Acts.  By  George  Moore.  Chicago:  H.  S.  Stone  A 
Company.    $1.25. 

In  an  elaborate  preface  Mr.  Moore  explains 
why  he  preferred  to  have  his  play  produced 
in  Dublin  rather  than  in  London.  But  a  se- 
rious student  of  the  drama  is  first  of  all  con- 
cerned with  the  question  whether  the  play  was 
worth  producing  at  all.  Mr.  Moore's  views 
as  to  the  future  home  of  the  arts  in  the  British 

Isles,  as  to  the  value  of  the  seve^l^ttPi  j^nd 
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as  to  the  mission  of  the  theatre,  whether 
solidly  based  or  not,  are  interesting  but  quite 
irrelevant  as  prelude  to  the  work  of  one  who 
has  still  to  prove  himself  of  some  account  in 
writing  for  the  stage.  Indeed,  a  reader  needs 
no  guide  to  the  reason  why  the  play  should 
have  had  a  kinder  audience  in  Ireland  than  in 
England,  and  it  is  a  simpler  reason  than  that 
to  which  the  author  points. 

The  Bending  of  the  Bough  is  one  of  those 
few  plays — oflfered  rather  to  the  Irish  than  to 
the  English  public — ^that  have  been  written 
for  **love  of  art."  So  we  are  told.  For  art 
many  unavailing  sacrifices  are  made.  If  it 
had  been  published  in  the  name  of  patriotism 
no  one  could  have  cried  failure.  It  is  an  in- 
genious fable  in  which  the  relations  between 
England  and  Ireland  are  shadowed  forth  in 
the  intercourse  between  two  towns,  the  pros- 
perous Southhaven  and  the  poor,  ruined 
Northhaven.  Northhaven  has  been  induced 
to  sell  its  fine  line  of  steamers  to  Southhaven 
for  certain  advantages,  including  social  pat- 
ronage, which  were  not  named  in  the  bill.  The 
money  dues  have  not  been  all  paid  up  by  the 
rich  neighbour,  which,  of  course,  has  gained 
the  means  of  attracting  capital  to  it,  and  all 
kinds  of  material  well-being.  Some  North- 
haven agitators  desire  to  break  the  unfair  con- 
tract and  start  their  own  line  of  steamers 
again;  others  are  content  to  ask  that  their  bill 
should  be  paid.  Southhaven  ppoh-poohs  the 
thing,  and  oflfers  to  make  a  tramway  for  its 
poor  neighbour,  while  the  Mayor  proposes  to 
build  a  house  and  live  in  Northhaven  part  of 
the  year.  So  there  we  have  not  only  the 
Home  Rule  question  shadowed  forth,  but  the 
agitation  of  the  Financial  Relations  Commit- 
tee, and  the  matter  of  a  royal  residence  as 
well.  It  is  all  very  neat  and  ingenious,  and, 
of  course,  quite  unimaginative.  Allegory — 
which  is  the  poles  apart  from  myth  and  poetic 
symbolism — is  a  detestable  bastard  aj:t,  the 
weakness  of  which  only  one  or  two  great 
geniuses  have  overcome.  It  serves  ordinary 
ends  indifferently  well,  and  though  the  high 
and  tragic  story  of  Ireland  seems  unnecessar- 
ily belittled  in  this  fable,  let  that  pass.  Mr. 
Moore  has  contrived  a  popular  illustration  of 
a  condition  of  things  which  he  has  in  no  way 
exaggerated 

So  far  we  have  met  only  the  patriotism. 
Then  let  us  seek  the  art,  for,  alas!  we  did  not 
meet  it  on  our  way  through  the  book.  But 
we  diligently  turn  back  to  look  for  it  How 
is  the  situation  developed?  How  are  the 
characters  conceived?  They  are  not  con- 
ceived at  all.    They  are  so  many  prating  pup- 


pets with  labels  on  their  back:  Strong  Entlm- 
siast,  Shaky  Enthusiast,  Practical  Man, 
Schemer,  Weak  Person,  Trimmer,  etc.  Surely 
the  costume  designer  for  the  Dublin 
theatre  was  hard  put  to  it  to  differen- 
tiate them  externally.  To  this  there  is 
only  one  exception.  The  bright  spot  in 
the  play  is  Foley,  a  journalist,  who  jus- 
tifies his  frequent  change  of  views  by  declar- 
ing "there  is  some  truth  in  everything^ though 
the  truth  of  to-day  is  not  always  that  of  yes- 
terday," and  thinks  "the  intolerable  is  not 
to  have  large  and  noble  views  of  what  life 
should  be  and  to  expound  these  views  in  lan- 
guage as— as — "  Foley  is  only  too  brief  a 
spark.  The  hero.  Shaky  Enthusiast,  other- 
wise Jasper  Dean,  has  the  ear  of  the  people. 
(His  conversational  style,  by  the  way,  is  not 
attractive.)  He  will  lead  them  to  shake  off 
the  fetters  of  Southhaven.  But  he  is  in  love 
— though  nothing  in  his  demeanour  or  speech 
to  the  lady  proves  it — and  if  the  Southhaven 
trade  is  interfered  with,  his  future  wife's  in- 
come will  be  reduced.  He  is  nobly  obstinate 
for  a  while,  talks  Nationalism  and  very  irrele- 
vant folk-lore,  and  prates  about  gods  among 
the  lonely  hills — which  in  the  circumstances 
sounds  les5;  like  poetry  than  blasphemous 
quotation.  Then  he  turns  round,  and  says  he 
really  couldn't  reduce  his  wife's  income,  and 
he  :s  in  love,  you  know,  and  all  that.  The 
agitation  is  over,  for  he  alone  has  the  ear  of 
the  people.    Poor  people! 

Mr.  Moore  is,  for  the  moment,  an  immense 
admirer  of  Ibsen.  Ibsen  is  undoubtedly  a 
great  stage  craftsman,  but  he  is  an  unfortu- 
nate while  a  convenient  model.  Ibsen  in  his 
later  plays  has  mostly  defied  the  poet  within 
him,  and  has  mutilated  the  man  of  letters. 
But  the  poet  is  too  real  to  be  resisted  at  all 
times,  and  there  is  much  implied  poetry  be- 
neath a  surface  singularly  wanting  in  beauty. 
He  is,  therefore,  we  repeat,  a  most  convenient 
and  unfortunate  model  for  lesser  men  who  in 
his  name  give  rein  to  all  the  prose  within 
them,  as  Mr.  Moore  has  done  here.  The 
Bending  of  the  Bough  is  unmitigated  prose. 
Its  language,  like  its  whole  conception,  is 
good  enough  for  an  ordinary  political  squib, 
and  no  better.  But  then,  though  a  Dublin 
audience  may  listen  with  patient  courtesy  to 
what  so  solemnly  reflects  its  own  sentiments, 
the  thing  is  not  lively  enough  to  be  put  to 
electoral  use.  And  that  in  the  name  of  art, 
or  even  in  the  name  of  country,  a  dull  thing 
should  with  such  ceremony  be  offered  to  Ire- 
land rather  than  to  its  phlegmatic  neighbour 
— ^this  is  Ireland's  newest  wrong. 
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WMBN  THE  DEAD  AWAKEN.  A  Dramatic  Epilogue 
in  Three  Acts.  By  Henrik  Ibsen.  Translated  by 
William  Archer.    Chica^^o :  H.  S.  Stone  A  Companv. 

Perhaps  the  end  of  every  honest  and  intel- 
ligent controversy  about  Ibsen  is  the  convic- 
tion that  he  is  the  Great  Anarchist.  His  criti 
cism  of  life  seems  based  on  diverse  and  ir- 
reconcilable principles.  Which  are  his  own 
personally  it  is  impossible  to  say.  He  knows 
the  impulses  that  sway  men's  hearts,  and  he 
makes  his  puppets  dance  to  them.  One  pup- 
pet imposes  its  message  of  experience  on  a 
serious  reader,  who  cries  out,  "Here  is  the 
rule  of  life  for  a  nobler  future,"  and  he  is  con- 
fotmded  by  the  very  next  work  of  the  puzzling 
dramatist  Ibsen  must  laugh  at  his  solemn, 
distracted  devotees.  Says  Rubek  to  the  bear- 
hunter  in  this  play,  "Am  I  to  take  these  as' 
oracular  utterances,  Mr.  Ulfheim?"  And 
Ulfheim  answers,  "Lord  preserve  me  from 
playing  the  oracle!" 

This  latest  work  is,  at  least,  as  anarchic  as 
any  of  the  others.  As  for  the  meaning,  if  it's 
not  what  you  please,  you  can  choose  between 
two  or  three  very  different-featured  truths. 
He  shakes  the  kaleidoscope  of  life  before 
your  eyes,  and  when  one  design  seems  to 
embody  the  impassioned  meaning  of  his  most 
impassioned  puppet's  words  and  actions,  he 
has  a  trick  of  engaging  your  sympathies  on 
the  other  side.  The  impulsive  reader,  or  the 
critic  in  a  hurry,  may  light  on  this  passage 
and  cry  that  he  has  found  the  key: 
Ibbns. 

We  see  the  irretrievable  only  when 

[Breaks  short  off.] 
Professor  Rubek. 

[Looks  inquiringly  at  her.]     When ? 

Irene. 

When  we  dead  awaken. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Shakes  his  head  mournfully.]  What  do  we 
reailly  see  then  ? 

Irene. 

We  see  that  we  have  never  lived. 
Live  out  your  life  then  as  men  and  women. 
Do  not  starve  your  corporal  selves.  Do  not 
miss  your  chances,  blinded  by  an  ideal,  orby 
convention,  or  by  languor.  But  having  ar- 
rived  at  the  conclusion  this  is  the  meaning, 
the  impulsive  reader  will  be  bewildered  at  the 
end,  where  two  pairs  of  lovers  awaken,  and 
resolve  to  lead  their  own  lives  out,  and  for 
result  one  couple,  the  unthinking,  the  mate- 
rial ones,  go  off  to  brutal  savagery,  and  the 
other,  the  soulful  ones,  are  swept  down  in  an 
avalanche.  The  reader  tries  one  more  shot. 
Is  it  that  only  the  clods,  or  the  primitive  sav- 
ages of  humanity  may  live  their  own  life  and 
prosper,  while  the  more  highly  developed  die 


when  they  would  realise  their  ideal  in  the  ac- 
tual world?  Hardly,  for  it  may  be  argued, 
this  particular  pair  lost  their  early  and  best 
chance,  and  made  the  experiment  after  the 
world  had  battered  and  stiffened  them;  and 
their  case  really  proves  nothing.  I  think  the 
meaning  is  more  anarchic,  bitterer  than  that; 
to  most  minds  terrible.  An  ordinary  life  is  as 
the  sleep  of  death.  At  your  peril  awaken,  for 
wakening  means  the  sudden  knowledge  of 
loss;  loss  of  beauty  and  joy  if  you  have  starved 
the  sensuous  part  of  you;  loss  of  beauty  and 
joy  if  you  have  starved  the  spirit.  Man's  ca- 
pacities are  so  few,  so  frugal,  and  his  waking 
desires  so  vast.  Had  Rubek  long  ago  made 
no  self-denying  ordinance  about  his  beautiful 
model,  he  would  still  have  had  wild  remorse 
for  loss  in  his  waking  moments.  Had  Irene 
in  the  old  days  killed  the  artist  in  him  and 
roused  the  man,  she  would  still  have  started 
up  in  sorrow  because  her  gain  had  wrought 
destruction.  Maia,  we  feel  assured,  if  we  fall 
under  the  spell  of  the  play,  woke  from  sport- 
ing with  her  bear-hunter,  and  knew  the  worth 
of  her  sculptor,  whom  she  had  deserted. 
Whatever  our  posture  and  dreams  in  the 
sleep  of  life,  we  wake  to  regret.  "Vanity  of 
vanities!  All  is  vanity!"  But  "Lord  preserve 
us  from  playing  the  oracle!" 

The  symbolism  of  the  play  is  quite  as  crude 
and  childish  as  is  usual  in  Ibsen's,  and  even 
more  effective.  The  exception  is  Ulfheim, 
who  represents  the  animal  man  in  a  quite 
needlessly  brutal  fashion.  He  with  his  hun- 
gry dogs  and  his  talk  of  blood  is  at  once 
ridiculous  and  revolting.  But  otherwise  the 
dramatist's  power  of  using  puerile  symbols 
and  making  them  adequately  shadow  forth 
high  truths,  and  his  power  of  defying  our 
sense  of  humour,  are  at  least  as  great  as  ever. 
There  is  perhaps  a  more  personal  note  in  this 
latest  play  of  his.  In  the  expressed  Joy  of 
Rubek,  who  bamboozles  the  public  into  think- 
ing he  is  making  literal  portrait  busts  of  men 
and  women,  when  "at  bottom  they  are  all 
respectable,  pompous  horse-faces,  and  self- 
opinionated  donkey-muzzles,  and  lop-cared, 
low-browed  dog-skulls,  and  fatted  swine- 
snouts — and  sometimes  dull,  brutal  bull-fronts 
as  well";  in  the  strong  contrasts  drawn  be- 
tween the  life  of  the  man  and  the  poet,  he 
speaks  for  the  general  artist,  at  least,  if  not 
for  himself.  And  the  poetry  and  the  litera- 
ture of  the  piece  are  more  on  the  surface  than 
in  his  other  recent  work.  A  strange  play 
this,  chaotic  and  unsatisfying.  But  it  gives 
dreams,  and  uneasy  wakening  thoughts,  which 
may  not  be  Ibsen's.  We  readers  are  directly 
addressed  and  warned.  i     r\r\n\r> 
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Professor  Rubek. 
[Short,  repellently,]     All  the  world  knows 
nothing!    Understands  nothing. 

Maia. 
Well,    at   any    rate,    it    can    divine    some- 
thing  


Professor  Rubek. 

Something  that  isn't  there  at  all,  yes.  Some- 
thing that  never  was  in  my  mind.  Ah,  yes, 
that  they  can  all  go  into  ecstasies  over. 


NOVEL  NOTES 


THB  SLAVE.    By  Robert  Hichens.    Chicago:  H.  S. 
Stone  &  Company.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Hichens  has  written  nothing  more  dis- 
tasteful than  The  Slave,  Its  pages  are  filled 
with  the  most  weird  occultism  and  the  most 
depraved  Orientalism.  The  slave  is  an  Eng- 
lish woman,  a  mysterious  human  icicle.  Noth- 
ing moves  her;  nothing  interests  her.  She 
is  wilfully  cruel  in  her  coldness  and  detesta- 
ble in  her  abnormal  tendencies.  If  she  were 
met  with  outside  of  Mr.  Hichens's  imagina- 
tion she  would  be  sent  to  the  first  convenient 
insane  a.sylum  and  left  there.  But  Mr.  Hich- 
ens marries  her  to  a  broken-down  old  mil- 
lionaire, in  whose  veins  there  flows  some 
Oriental  blood,  who  makes  her  his  slave 
through  satisfying  her  one  passion — a  craving 
for  jewels.  Page  after  page  is  devoted  to 
analysing  the  horrible  fascination  that  this 
man  has  for  her  whom  he  terms  his  slave. 
He  says  of  her:  "She  was  born  to  live  in  a 
harem,  petted  as  an  animal  is  petted,  adorned 
with  jewels  as  a  Sultan's  favourite  is  adorned. 
Such  a  life  would  have  satisfied  her  nature. 
Her  soul  shines  like  a  jewel  and  is  as  hard. 
Human  sorrow  will  never  touch  her,  for  she 
cares  for  nobody.''  There  are  two  passages 
in  the  book  which  once  read  cannot  easily  be 
forgotten:  one,  the  deathbed  scene  of  little 
Alf,  the  acrobat  who  sacrifices  his  life  for  the 
"Queen  of  Diamonds";  the  other,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  struggle  of  the  thief  who  secures 
the  uncanny  emerald.  One  turns  aside  from 
this  chapter  of  horrors  with  a  genuine  shud- 
der, and  with  a  breath  of  relief  when  the 
struggle  is  over  and  the  animal  has  again  be- 
come the  woman.  There  is  not  even  a  glim- 
mer of  happiness  in  this  most  gruesome  story. 
The  characters  are  exaggerated  types  of  the 
men  and  women  who  belong  to  London's 
smart  set  They  are  full  of  eccentricities  and 
absurdities.  They  do  not  interest  the  reader, 
for  they  are  superficial  and  unnatural.  Even 
the  hero  is  an  unsatisfactory  individual,  and 
stupidly  in  love  with  one  of  the  most  unpleas- 
ant heroines  that  has  ever  emanated  from  an 
author's  brain. 


THB  WHITE  DOVB.     By  William  J.  Locke.     Mew 
York :  John  Lane.    $1.50. 

Matthew  Lanyon  and  Sylvester  were 
father  and  son,  the  one  tender  and  loving, 
the  other  outwardly  cold  and  reserved.  It  is 
'  the  story  of  these  two  men  which  gives  to 
The  White  Dove  strength  and  pathos.  The 
son  mourns  a  dead  wife  whom  he  has  loved 
with  the  love  eternal,  and  he  is  drawn  even 
closer  to  his  father  because  he  has  also  suf- 
fered a  similar  loss.  Just  as  Sylvester  has 
reconciled  himself  to  the  thought  of  remar- 
riage the  horrible  truth  is  revealed  to  him, 
through  the  delirium  of  a  sick  friend,  that  the 
pure,  dead  wife  had  been  faithless  to  him. 
From  that  time  he  is  a  cynic,  a  hater  of 
women,  a  mere  human  machine.  He  looks 
with  eyes  of  horror  upon  his  child,  and  with- 
out a  word  of  explanation  turns  from  the 
woman  he  has  been  about  to  marry.  But  the 
more  severe  he  becomes  in  his  judgment  of 
mankind,  the  more  charitable  and  divinely 
pitiful  grows  the  father,  who  through  his 
whole  lifetime  is  burdened  with  the  weight  of 
a  great  secret  sin.  The  story  tells  mach 
about  Ella,  the  woman  Sylvester  had  won 
and  fiung  aside,  and  Roderick,  who  is  not 
wholly  bad,  although  possessing  certain  quali- 
ties which  are  usually  found  in  the  villain. 
The  plot  is  not  entirely  original,  but  it  is 
handled  with  skill,  and  the  characters,  in  the 
main,  are  distinctly  human. 

LOVEinADCMANIFEST.  By  Quy  Boothby.  Chicago 
Herbert  S.  Stone  and  Company.  $i.5i>> 
The  hero's  name  is  Qaude,  and  he  u  the 
typical  hero  of  sensational  fiction.  He  is  an 
ill-clad,  ill-kept  boy  living  in  an  island  in  the 
Samoan  group  when  the  author  first  presents 
him  to  the  reader.  But  he  runs  away  from 
home  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way,  and  fif- 
teen years  later  he  is  in  London  a  famous  plaj- 
Wright  and  novelist.  He  is  given  every  chance 
to  prove  his  right  to  the  title  of  hero.  He 
saves  a  girl  and  her  aged  father  from  being  run 
over  by  a  hansom  cab,  which  action  is  thrill- 
ingly  impressed  upon  us  in  the  frontin^iece; 
he  saves  a  strange  young, man  froni  suicide 
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and  adopts  him;  he  makes  more  than  one  ef- 
fort to  save  a  woman's  good  name,  and  finally 
he  gives  up  his  life  to  the  lepers  in  the  island 
of  Samoa.  But  in  spite  of  this  exaggerated 
tjpe  of  the  heroic  man  there  are  good  points 
m  the  story.  The  difference  between  a 
man's  conscience  and  a  woman's  is  effectively 
worked  out.  The  woman  sacrifices  herself  for 
k)ve,  and  thinks  she  is  right;  the  man  permits 
her  to  make  the  sacrifice  while  knowing  it  is 
wrong.  Then  in  a  half-Pagan,  half-Christian 
fashion  he  offers  up  his  life  as  a  penance  for 
the  sin.  So  the  author  is  consistent,  and  sat- 
isfies the  reader  that  Gaude  lives  and  dies  a 
hero. 

THE  RBOenPTION  OP  DAVID  CORSON.  By  Charles 
Frederic  Goss.  Indianapolis:  The  Bowen-Merrill 
Company.    $1.50. 

David  Corson  was  a  "credulous  and  unso- 
phisticated youth  dwelling  in  a  realm  of 
imagination  rather  than  in  a  world  of  reality," 
a  "saint,  a  mystic,  a  potential  martyr,"  until 
beset  by  temptation.  The  whole  foundation 
of  his  religious  life  then  crumbled  under  his 
feet.  A  beautiful,  wild  and  heathen  gypsy 
girl,  married  to  a  quack  doctor,  is  the  cause 
of  his  downfall.  It  is  the  story  of  the  prodi- 
gal son,  and  Mr.  Goss  describes  every  step  in 
David's  degeneration  and  regeneration.  He 
paints  him  as  would-be  murderer,  gambler 
and  drunkard.  But  the  further  he  drags  him 
down  the  higher  he  lifts  the  woman,  who 
grows  purer  and  more  spiritual  through  the 
love  she  bears  for  David.  In  the  first  half  of 
the  story  Mr.  Goss  is  at  his  best,  and  his  char- 
acterisation of  the  "quack"  comes  very  near 
to  real  life.  But  the  story  drags  toward  the 
end.  David's  redemption  is  a  slow  process, 
and  it  is  the  occasion  of  more  sermonising 
than  properly  belongs  to  fiction.  But  in  spite 
of  a  style  often  too  pedantic,  and  of  situations 
too  melodramatic,  Mr.  Goss  has  written  a 
story  which  will  appeal  strongly  to  two  classes 
of  readers:  those  who  read  for  the  "love  in- 
terest" and  those  who  read  for  the  element  of 
religion.     ^ 

SrVTH    COIXBOe    stories.    By  Josephine  Dodge. 
Daskam.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons.  $1.50. 

It  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  Miss  Daskam  is  a 
Smith  College  "girl,"  and  a  very  enthusiastic 
one.  Life  as  it  is  seen  in  Smith  College  Stories 
is  a  very  small  part  of  life  as  it  really  is.  In 
her  preface  Miss  Daskam  says:  "If  these  sim- 
ple tales  serve  to  deepen  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree the  rapidly  growing  conviction  that  the 


college  girl  is  very  much  like  any  other  girl 
the  author  will  consider  their  existence  abun- 
dantly justified."  Now  the  college  girl  is  not 
like  any  other  girl,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
a  keen  observer  of  human  nature  can  detect 
the  typical  college  girl  anywhere.  The  girls 
in  this  book  belong  distinctively  to  Smith,  and 
before  we  finished  the  third  story  we  longed 
for  a  man  as  a  diversion.  However,  as  pho- 
tographs of  college  life  these  sketches  no 
doubt  will  prove  immensely  entertaining  and 
amusing  to  the  many  women  who  remember 
with  a  thrill  of  pleasure  their  undergraduate 
days.  Miss  Daskam  knows  how  to  tell  a 
story,  and  we  hope  that  in  time  she  will  do 
work  which  shall  appeal  to  a  larger  reading 
public. 

HEARTS    IMPORTUNATE.     By   Evelyn    Dickinson. 
New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,    fi.as* 

Women  seem  to  be  having  fiction  very 
much  to  themselves  these  days,  and  new 
names  are  appearing  frequently.  In  Hearts 
Importunate  Miss  Dickinson  shows  consider- 
able strength  and  power,  hampered  at  times 
by  a  peculiarly  vague  style.  She  has  written 
around  the  sex  question,  and  she  has  done 
this  with  taste  and  discretion.    She  says: 

Hazell  knew,  as  all  men  know,  that  woman 
has  fair  cause  of  complaint  against  man  and 
against  society.  He  knew  that  it  was  required 
of  her  to  be  an  exquisite  kind  of  paradox — 
good  and  pure,  steadfast  in  her  constancy,  and 
yet  abundant  in  a  piquant  sauce  of  coquetry 
and  wiles;  and  should  the  one  part  predomi- 
nate, she  is  heavy,  unattractive;  and  should 
the  other,  she  is  light,  unworthy.  To  be  fas- 
cinating—the reason  of  her  being— she  must 
maintain  unstable  equilibrium.  Man,  were  he 
asked  to  do  this,  would  refuse  the  endless 
effort. 

The  heroine  is  distant  and  unlovable,  de- 
tached from  her  surroundings,  and  morbidly 
conscious  of  a  past  which  is  in  truth  dead. 
She  shuts  herself  out  from  the  love  which 
comes  to  her,  and  which  comes  from  a  man 
who  knows  without  seeking  to  know,  and 
whose  love  becomes  even  stronger  for  the 
knowing.  It  is  a  struggle  in  human  nature 
which  provides  plenty  of  material  for  the  sex- 
problem  writers,  who  write  of  it  without  ar- 
riving at  any  satisfactory  solution  of  the  mat- 
ter. In  this  case  the  woman  finally  yields  to 
the  love  of  this  rather  unusual  man,  who  asks 
nothing  of  her  past,  and  who,  therefore,  is  con- 
tent. The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  a  far- 
away corner  of  Australia,  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  interesting  local  colour. 
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THE  DALY  SALE. 

The  most  important  sale  of  books  at  auc- 
tion the  present  season — indeed,  for  several 
seasons— was  the  sale  of  the  DalyMibrary  at 
the  American  Art  Galleries  the  last  of  March. 
The  sale  of  the  art  objects,  books  and  manu- 
scripts occupied  ten  days  of  two  sessions  each 
day.  The  library  was  primarily  dramatic  in 
character,  but  rather  as  a  history  of  the  stage 
than  as  a  collection  of  the  works  of  the  great 
dramatists.  No  attempt  had  been  made  at 
bringing  together  a  series  of  the  early  quarto 
editions  of  the  separate  plays  of  the  English 
dramatists,  nor  were  there  even  early  col- 
lected editions  of  these  writers,  nor,  in- 
deed, generally  even  modern  editions. 
Shakespeare  was  an  exception.  Mr.  Daly 
owned  good  copies  of  the  four  folios, 
and  a  number  of  sets  of  the  author's  works  in 
various  editions.  Of  early  quartos,  there  was 
only  one.  a  copy  of  the  second  edition,  1631, 
of  Love's  Lahour^s  Lost. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  collection  of  ma- 
terial relating  to  the  English  stage,  particu- 
larly as  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  its  great 
players,  was  remarkable.  The  majority  of 
the  extra-illustrated  books — and  these  must 
be  considered  the  characteristic  pieces  of  the 
collection— were  of  this  character.  The  prices 
brought  by  some  of  these  masterpieces  of 
extra  illustration  seem  stupendous  to  the  un- 
initiated, but  they  were  generally,  probably 
in  every  case,  much  less  than  their  original 
cost.  When  scarce  prints  and  autograph  let- 
ters, worth  separately  from  fifty  dollars  to 
several  hundred  dollars,  are  inserted  lavishly 
in  a  work,  the  total  soon  runs  well  into  the 
thousands  for  a  single  book.  His  great  copy 
of  Peter  Cunningham's  Nell  Gwynn,  inlaid 
from  i2rao  to  folio,  and  extended  to  four 
volumes  by  the  insertion  of  extra  matter, 
brought  $4300.  The  copy  of  Ireland's 
Records  of  the  New  York  Stage,  inlaid  from 
8vo  to  folio,  and  extended  from  two  volumes 
to  forty-nine  volumes,  brought  $6125.  These 
were  the  two  items  of  this  character  bringing 
the  highest  prices,  but  a  number  of  other 
pieces  of  similar  character  brought  upward  of 
one  thousand  dollars. 

Among  the  extra-illustrated  books,  not  dra- 
matic in  character,  the  most  notable  was  the 
great  Bible,  extended  to  forty-two  volumes, 
large  folio.  This  brought  $4265.  His  famous 
copy  of  Spence's  Anecdotes,  in  four  volumes, 
brought  $3800.  Forster's  Life  of  Dickens, 
extended  from    three  to    nine  volumes,  and 


Dickens's  Letters,  extended  from  two  to  eight 
volumes,  brought  $2200,  and  an  additional 
volume,  uniformly  bound,  of  autograph  let- 
ters to  and  from  Dickens,  brought  ^10  more. 
Brotherhead's  Lives  of  the  Signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  with  autographs 
of  all  of  them,  including  a  signature  of 
Thomas  Lynch,  brought  $4650.  His  copy  of 
Boswell's  Johnson  and  Johnsoniana,  together 
forming  nineteen  volumes  folio,  and  contain- 
ing a  wonderful  lot  of  original  Johnson 
manuscript,  brought  together  $2965. 

Of  early  English  books  besides  the  Shake- 
speares  already  mentioned,  there  were  only  a 
few,  the  most  notable  being  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  first  edition,  1667,  the  variety  with  Mil- 
ton's name  in  small  type  on  the  title-page  (the 
variety  with  the  name  in  large  type  is,  we 
believe,  generally  considered  the  earlier,  and 
is  certainly  the  rarer),  a  very  fine  copy  in  the 
original  sheep  brought  $460,  and  a  copy  of  the 
first  edition  of  Milton's  Poems,  1671,  also  in 
the  original  sheep,  brought  $490.  A  fine 
copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Burton's  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,  1621,  brought  $160,  and  a 
good  copy  of  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,  first 
three  books,  1590,  brought  $290,  and  a  copy 
of  the  second  edition,  with  the  first  edition  of 
books  four  to  six,  all  ever  published,  two 
volumes,  1596,  brought  $225. 

Of  first  editions  of  modern  nineteenth-cen- 
tury authors  the  only  collections  worthy  of 
mention  in  this  connection  were  those  of 
Dickens,  Lamb,  Scott  and  Thackeray.  A 
start  had  been  made  toward  sets  of  a  few 
other  authors,  such  as  Tennyson,  Longfellow, 
etc.,  but  they  did  not  generally  include  any 
specially  rare  items.  The  sets  of  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  were  very  extensive,  including 
most  of  the  first-class  rarities,  all  of  which 
brought  good  prices.  The  second-rate,  com- 
moner books  of  these  authors,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, brought  little  more  than  the  cost  of 
the  binding.  This  was  largely  because  the 
most  careful  collectors  now  demand  that 
when  first  editions  are  bound  they  must  in- 
clude all  the  original  covers,  advertisements, 
etc..  which  the  book  had  when  first  issued.  The 
series  of  first  editions  of  Lamb  was  quite  ex- 
tensive, though  not  as  complete  as  the  Dick- 
ens and  Thackeray.  It  did  not  contain  Iamb's 
first  book,  Rosamund  Gray,  but  did  the  even 
rarer  Poetry  for  Children.  This  latter,  two 
little  volumes,  in  very  good  condition,  brought 
$2220,  an  astonishing  price,  even  considering 
the   great  rarity  of  tl^g^J^^p^  ^Mr.   Foot^ 
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copy,  taller  than  the  Daty  copy,  brought  $420 
in  1895,  which  was  then  generally  thought  to 
be  an  extravagant  price.  A  copy  lacking  nine 
leaves,  which  were  supplied  from  the  reprint, 
was  sold  at  Sotheby's  last  snmmer,  and 
brought  only  £4  4s.,  and  a  copy  of  Vol.  II. 
only,  in  the  original  binding,  is  offered  by  a 
London  bookseller  at  £20.  It  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  better  example  of  the  difference  in 
value  in  the  market  between  a  perfect  and  an 
imperfect  copy  of  a  rare  book.  The  series  of 
first  editions  of  Scott  included  a  complete  set 
of  the  Waverley  Novels,  all  in  the  original 
boards  uncut.  The  Waverley  in  this  set  was 
the  famous  copy  which  brought  £150  at  auc- 
tion in  London  last  summer. 

A  wonderful  series  of  original  autograph 
letters  and  drawings  by  Thackeray,  including 
the  correspondence  with  Mrs.  Brookfield, 
with  many  additions,  was  the  highest  priced 
item  in  the  sale.  The  material  had  been  in- 
laid and  made  up  into  two  folio  volumes, 
handsomely  bound  by  Stikeman.  It  brought 
$16,200.  There  were  also  remarkable  collec- 
tions of  original  letters  by  Dickens  and  Lamb 
and  some  autograph  manuscripts  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott. 

The  larger  items  in  the  sale,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, were  generally  bought  by  dealers. 
The  smaller  items  were,  many  of  them,  bought 
by  strangers,  and  prices  paid  for  current 
books  of  small  value  were  often  in  excess  of 
those  which  would  have  been  asked  by  any 
reputable  bookseller.  On  the  whole,  the 
prices  realised  at  the  sale  must  have  been  very 
satisfactory  to  the  executors  as  well  as  to 
other  collectors  of  similar  literary  property. 

L.  S.  L. 

EASTERN  LETTER. 

New  York,  April  i,  1900. 

The  month's  publications,  comparing  fa- 
vourably with  those  of  the  previous  months 
of  the  year  in  point  of  numbers,  contained 
several  titles  by  well-known  authors.  Resur- 
rection, by  L.  Tolstoy,  had  been  announced, 
and  was  in  immediate  demand  upon  publica- 
tion. The  work  is  receiving  much  criticism, 
and  is  likely  to  have  a  considerable  sale. 
The  Autobiography  of  a  Quack,  by  S.  Weir 
Mitchell;  Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand,  by  S.  R. 
Crockett,  and  The  Judge's  Cave,  by  Margaret 
Sidney,  are  other  volumes  of  fiction  issued 
during  the  month.  The  fifth  volume  of  The 
History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States, 
by  J.  6.  McMasterSj  was  the  most  important 
book  of  the  month  in  miscellaneous  subjects. 
Two  biographies  may  also  be  noted:  Charles 
Sumner,  by  M.  Storey,  in  the  American 
Statesman  Series,  and  Life  of  William  H. 
Seward,  by  F.  Bancroft.  South  African  liter- 
ature was  further  added  to  by  the  publication 


ol  The  Transvaal  Outlook,  by  A.  Stickney. 
and  War  in  South  Africa,  by  J.  A.  Hobson. 

The  most  interestmg  feature  of  the  month 
proved  to  be  the  continued  demand  for  To 
Have  and  to  Hold,  which  far  outstripped  any 
other  title  in  point  of  sale,  and  bids  fair  event- 
ually to  equal  any  of  the  other  popular  novels 
of  the  day.  The  call  for  fiction  generally  is 
very  pronounced,  and  all  of  the  prominent 
publications  of  the  past  year  in  this  depart- 
ment are  still  selling  readily. 

Most  of  the  retail  stores  are  looking  for- 
ward to  a  brisk  trade  in  Easter  goods.  Book- 
lets and  other  novelties  are  the  principal  at- 
tractions, and  this  year's  output  compares  fa- 
vourably with  those  of  other  seasons. 

The  demand  for  European  Guide  Books 
increases,  and  some  interest  is  already  shown 
in  works  pertaining  to  outdoor  subjects. 
Nature's  Garden,  by  Neltje  Blanchan,  is  a  new 
volume  of  attractive  appearance,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly meet  with  a  ready  sale.  Other 
titles  of  previous  publication  of  a  similar  char- 
acter which  are  still  in  demand  include  A 
Guide  to  the  Wild  Flowers,  by  Alice  Louns- 
berry;  With  Fieldg  Forest  and  Wayside  Flow- 
ers, by  Maud  Gomg,  and  How  to  Know  the 
Wild  Flowers,  by  Mrs.  Dana.  Billy  Baxter^s 
Letters,  by  W.  J.  Kountz,  Jr.,  is  the  most 
recent  contribution  for  the  class  of  readers 
who  ^preciate  Mr,  Dooley,  Chimmie  Fadden 
and  Fables  in  Slang,  and  is  meeting  with 
much  popularity. 

The  lack  of  a  really  popular  demand  for 
general  reading  matter  outside  of  fiction  is 
noticeable,  and  only  the  constant  and  increas- 
ing library  business  makes  it  possible  to  dis- 
pose of  fair  editions  of  the  average  book  other 
than  a  novel. 

That  the  coming  months  are  for  the  book- 
seller not  likely  to  be  entirely  dull  is  assured 
by  the  announcements  of  the  publishers, 
which  indicate  a  continuance  of  publishing 
activity  and  also  include  several  books  by  ex- 
ceptionally well-known  authors,  of  whom  may 
be  mentioned  James  Lane  Allen,  Stanley  J. 
Weyman,  Ernest  Seton-Thompson  and  John 
Fiske. 

Trade  has  kept  up  remarkably  well,  and 
only  recently  have  any  reports  of  dulness  been 
heard.  Just  at  present  there  is  activity  in 
text-books  preparatory  to  the  opening  of  new 
terms  after  Easter  vacations,  and  library  busi- 
ness has  been  exceptionally  good. 

The  list  of  most  popular  books  for  the 
month  follows: 

To  Have  and  to  Hold.  By  Mary  John- 
ston.   $1.50. 

Red  Pottage.  By  Mary  Cholmondeley. 
$1.50. 

Richard  Carvel.    By  W.  Churchill.    $1.50. 

David  Harum.  By  David  Noyes  Westcott. 
$1.50. 

Janice  Meredith.    By  Paul  L.  Ford.    $1.50. 

When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.  By  Ed- 
ward Caskoden.    $1.50. 

In  Connection  with  the  De  Willoughby 
Claim.    By  Mrs.  Burnett.    $1.50. 

Prisoners  of  Hope.  By  Mary  Johnston. 
$1.50. 

The  Gentleman  from  Indiana.  By  Booth 
Tarkington.    $1.50. 

Resurrection.^.|g^|^.^  (Tolg^g^^. 
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Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known.  By  Ernest 
Seton -Thompson.    $2.00. 

Red  Rock.    By  T.  Nelson  Page.    $1.50. 

Fables  in  Slang.    By  George  Ade.    $1.00. 

Via  Crucis.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 
$1.50. 

The  Black  Wolfs  Breed.  By  Harris  Dick- 
son.   $1.50. 


WESTERN   LETTER. 

Chicago,  April  i,  1900. 

March  trade,  although  somewhat  irregular, 
was,  upon  the  whole,  fairly  good,  and  cer- 
tainly not  below  the  average  of  recent  years. 
The  great  demand  for  popular  fiction  contin- 
ues to  be  the  leading  feature  of  sales,  and 
probably  at  no  period  in  the  history  of  book- 
selling has  the  relative  sale  of  imaginative  lit- 
erature been  greater  than  it  is  to-day.  Pub- 
lic libraries  are  calling,  as  is  usual  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  for  a  great  many  books,  and  no 
branch  of  trade  shows  a  healthier  and  steadier 
increase  than  this.  Country  orders  are  also 
demanding  a  great  number  of  books,  recent 
fiction,  however,  monopolising  most  of  the 
call  from  this  direction. 

The  sale  last  month  of  To  Have  and  to  Hold 
was  far  and  away  beyond  that  of  any  other 
title,  and,  considered  in  this  relation,  the  work 
is  at  present  in  a  class  by  itself,  despite  the 
continued  phenomenal  run  of  such  books  as 
Janice  Meredith,  Richard  Carvel,  When 
Knighthood  was  in  Flower,  Red  Pottage  and 
David  Harum.  Of  the  new  books  published 
last  month,  Resurrection  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful, selling  better,  in  fact,  than  its  relative 
position  in  the  list  of  best  selling  books  might 
indicate.  Other  novels  which  promise  to  go 
well  are  The  Autobiography  of  a  Quack,  by 
Weir  Mitchell;  Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand,  by 
S.  R.  Crockett,  and  Deacon  Bradbury,  by  Ed- 
win Asa  Dix. 

The  long-deferred  Volume  V.  of  McMaster^s 
United  States  came  to  hand  early  in  the 
month,  and  was  welcomed  accordingly.  The 
sale  of  books  dealing  with  the  war  and  its 
causes  in  South  Africa  dropped  off  somewhat 
last  month,  although  G.  W.  Steevens's  posthu- 
mous book.  From  Cape  Town  to  Ladysmith, 
met  with  a  ready  sale. 

Quite  a  lively  demand  has  been  apparent 
this  spring  for  Ernest  Seton-Thompson's 
books.  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known  and  The 
Trail  of  the  Sandhill  Stag.  There  is  every 
indication,  too,  that  this  author's  Biography 
of  a  Grizzly,  to  be  published  this  month,  will 
be  a  very  successful  book.  In  the  way  of 
minor  demand,  inquiries  for  out-of-door 
books  are  now  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
this  class  of  trade  is  rapidly  becoming  quite  a 
feature  of  spring  business.  The  outlook  for 
future  business  continues  to  be,  upon  the 
whole,  bright,  although  the  labour  disturb- 
ances of  last  month  are  not  unlikely  to  have 
a  tendency  to  depress  local  trade  somewhat. 
Despite  the  fact  that  a  declining  sale  for 
popular  books  is  naturally  to  be  expected 
now  spring  has  commenced,  such  books  as 
Red  Pottage,  Tlie  Gentleman  from  Indiana, 


In  Connection  with  the  De  Willoughby  Claim 
and  Red  Rock  show  a  decided  increase  in  their 
monthly  sales.  The  wonderful  popularity  of 
To  Have  and  to  Hold  has  naturally  revived 
interest  in  Prisoners  of  Hope,  with  the  result 
that  this  work  now  takes  its  place  again 
among  the  leaders. 

The  following  books  led  the  demand  las^ 
month : 

To   Have  and  to  Hold.    By  Mary  John- 
ston.   $1.50. 

Janice  Meredith.    By  Paul  L.  Ford.    $1.50. 

Richard    Carvel.      By    Winston    Churchill. 
$1.50. 

Red    Pottage.     By    Mary    Cholmondeley. 
$1.50. 

When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     By  E. 
Caskoden.    $1.50. 

David  Harum.     By  E.  N.  Westcott.    $1.50. 

The  Cardinal's   Musketeer.     By   M.   Imlay 
Taylor.    $1.25. 

Via  Crucis.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford.    $1.50. 

In    Connection    with    the    De    Willoughby 
Claim.     By  Mrs.  F.  H.  Burnett.    $1.50. 

The  Gentleman  from  Indiana.     By   Booth 
Tarkington.    $1.50. 

Prisoners    of    Hope.     By  Mary  Johnston. 
$1.50. 

Red  Rock.  By  Thomas  Nelson  Page.  $1.50. 

Resurrection.     By  Leo  Tolstoy.    $1.50. 

Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand.    By  S.  R.  Crock- 
ett.   $1.50. 

No.  5  John  Street.    By  Richard  Whiteing. 
$1.50. 

Wild    Animals    I    Have    Known.     By    E. 
Seton-Thompson.    $2.00. 


ENGLISH  LETTER. 

February  20th  to  March  20th. 

No  very  marked  improvement  has  taken 
place  during  the  past  month,  but  correspond- 
ing months  in  previous  years  show  that  it  is 
usually  somewhat  dull  at  this  period.  There 
are,  however,  many  indications  that  brisker 
times  are  at  hand;  indeed,  should  the  demand 
in  any  measure  equal  the  prospective  output 
the  spring  season  will  leave  little  cause  for 
complaint.  Military  subjects  have  still  been 
uppermost,  and  lives  of  General  Roberts,  Sir 
R.  BuUer,  and  Mr.  Kruger  have  sold  freely. 
Roberts's  Forty-one  Years  in  India  has  re- 
ceived quite  a  fresh  impetus,  owing  no  doubt 
to  the  absorbing  interest  taken  in  the  career 
of  that  popular  general.  From  Cape  Town  to 
Ladysmith,  by  the  late  G.  W.  Steevens,  and 
The  Natal  Campaign,  by  Bennett  Burleigh, 
both  volumes  being  but  the  firstfruits  of 
many  works  on  the  actual  experiences  of  the 
present  war,  are  to  hand.  The  original  edi- 
tion of  Fitzpatrick's  Transvaal  from  Within 
has  somewhat  slackened,  owing  to  the  ad- 
vent of  the  cheaper  issue,  for  which  large 
orders  have  been  placed.  Immense  sales 
have  been  effected  of  With  the  Flag  to  Pre- 
toria,  now  appearing  in  parts,  and  maps  and 
illustrated  periodicals  are  still  eagerly  sought 
after. 

Lenten  publications  have  not  sold  to  any 
great    extent,  but,  owing   to    the    numerous 
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books  of  a  nature  more  or  less  suitable  for 
this  season  already  upon  the  market,  it  is 
difficult  to  compare  the  result  with  that  of 
previous  years.  A  Manual  of  Devotion  for 
Lent,  by  Rev.  W.  J.  Knox  Little,  has  prob- 
ably been  the  most  popular.  The  6s.  novel 
pursues  the  even  tenour  of  its  way,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  little  affected  by  the  causes  which 
depress  the  sales  of  other  classes  of  literature. 
Fio,  Red  Pottage,  David  Harutn,  and  Rich- 
ard Carvel  have  sold  well.  Among  the  recent 
arrivals  are  The  Plunderers,  by  Morley  Rob- 
erts; The  Rebel,  by  H.  B.  M.  Watson;  A 
Woman  of  Samaria,  by  Rita;  The  Resurrec- 
tion, by  Leo  Tolstoy;  Andromeda,  by  Robert 
Buchanan,  and  The  White  Terror,  by  Felix 
Gras.  Books  on  gardening  have  been  much 
in  evidence.  Among  the  most  recent  are 
The  Book  of  Gardening  and  The  Century 
Book  of  Gardening,  both  beautifully  illus- 
trated. Sixpenny  reprints,  or,  as  they  have 
been  ordered,  "6s.  books  for  6d./'  have  en- 
joyed a  fair  amount  of  popularity.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  list  of  books  which  have  been 
most  in  demand  during  the  past  month: 

The  Transvaal  from  Within.  By  J.  P.  Fitz- 
patrick.    los.  net    (Heinemann.) 

Forty-one  Years  in  India.  By  Lord  Rob- 
erts,    los.  net.     (Macmillan.) 

Roberts  (Lord):  Life.  By  Walter  Jerrold. 
2s.  6d.  net.    (Partridge.) 

BuUer  (Sir  R.):  Life.  By  Walter  Jerrold. 
2S.  6d.  net.    (Partridge.) 

Impressions  of  South  Africa.  By  J.  Bryce. 
6s.    (Macmillan.) 

From  Sea  to  Sea.  By  Rudyard  Kipling. 
2  vols.    6s.  each.     (Macmillan.) 

Memories  and  Impressions.  By  Hon. 
G.  C.  Brodrick.    i6s.     (Nisbet.) 

F^o.  By  Max  Pemberton.  6s.  (H odder 
&  Stoughton.) 

Andromeda.  By  Robert  Buchanan.  6s. 
(Chatto.) 

The  Book  of  Gardening.  By  J.  M.  Abbott 
and  others.    i6s.  net.    (L.  U.  Gill.) 

How  England  Saved  Europe.  By  W.  H. 
Fitchett.    4  vols,    each  6s.    (Smith,  Elder.) 

Red  Pottage.  By  M.  Cholmondeley.  6s. 
(E.  Arnold.) 

Rupert  of  Hentzau.  By  A.  Hope.  6s. 
(Arrowsmith.) 

Resurrection.  By  Leo  Tolstoi.  6s.  net. 
(Henderson.) 

The  Waters  of  Edera.  By  Ouida.  6s. 
(Unwin.) 

David  Harum.  By  E.  N.  Westcott.  6s. 
(Pearson.) 

The  Plunderers.  By  Morley  Roberts.  6s. 
(Methuen.) 

Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby.  By  E.  T. 
Fowler.    6s.    (Hodder  &  Stoughton.) 

From  Cape  Town  to  Ladysmith.  By  G.  W. 
Steevens.    3s.  6d.    (W.  Blackwood.) 

A  Manual  of  Devotion  for  Lent.  By  Rev. 
W.  J.  Knox  Little.  6s.     (Isbister.) 

Jess.  By  Rider  Haggard.  3s.  6d.  (Smith, 
Elder.) 

Folly  Corner.  By  Mrs.  Dudeney.  6s. 
(Heinemann.) 

The  Century  Book  of  Crardening.  i8s.  net. 
(Newnes.) 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 
MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  be- 
tween March  i,  1900,  to  April  i,  1900. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  follow- 
ing lists  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading 
booksellers  in  the  towns  mentioned. 

NEW  YORK,  DOWNTOWN. 

1.  To     Have     and     To     Hold.       Johnston. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co^    $1.50. 

3.  Janice  Meredith.    Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Resurrection.    Tolstoy.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Via     Crucis.       Crawford.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Red   Pottage.     Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

NEW  YORK,  UPTOWN. 

1.  To     Have     and     to     Hold.       Johnston. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Red    Pottage.     Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Resurrection.     Tolstoy.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Man's  Woman.     Norris.     (Doubleday  & 

McQure  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  (kntleman    from     Indiana.      Tarkington. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Cashel  Byron's  Profession.    Shaw.    (Bren- 

tano.)    $1.25. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

1.  To     Have     and     to     Hold.       Johnston. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)     fi.50. 

2.  Billy    Baxter's    Letters.     Kountz.      (Du- 

quesne  Distrib.  Co.)    75  cents. 

3.  Red  Pottage.     Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Gentleman    from    Indiana.      Tarkington. 

(Doubleday  &  McQure  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Prisoners  of  Hope.    Johnston.     (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Knights  of  the  Cross.     Vol.  I.     Sienkie- 

wicz.    (Little,  Brown  &  Co.)    $1.00. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

1.  To     Have     and     to     Hold.       Johnston. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    Sj.so. 

2.  Gentleman    from    Indiana.       Tarkington. 

(Doubleday  &  McQure  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Red   Pottage.    (Tholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Janice  Meredith.    Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  In   Connection   with   the   De  Willoughby 

Qaim.    Burnett.     (Scribner.)    $1.50, 

6.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.    (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Have     and     to     Hold.       Johnston. 


I.  To 


(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1. 


ga 


2.  Red  Pottage.     Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Dracula.    Stoker.    (Doubleday  &  McClure 

Co.)    $1.50. 
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4.  Via     Crucis.       Crawford.      (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Knights  of  the  Cross.    Sienkiewicz.     (Lit- 

tle, Brown  &  Co.)    ^1.25. 

6.  The  Light  of  Scarthey.    Castle.     (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  To     Have     and     to     Hold.        Johnston. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known.      Thomp- 

son.    (Scribner.)     $2.00. 

3.  Gentleman     from     Indiana.       Tarkington. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flow«r.    Casko- 

den.     (Eowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Red   Pottage.     Cholmondelcy.     (Harper.) 

$i.Sa 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  To     Have     and     to     Hold.        Johnston. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Red    Pottage.     Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Janice  Mereditii.    Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower^    Casko- 

deo.     (Bo wen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Gentleman     from     Indiana.      Tarkington. 

(Doubleday  &  McQure  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Wild  Animals   I   Have  Known.    Thomp- 

son.    (Scribaer.)    $2j0o. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

1.  To     Have     and     to     Hold.       Johnston. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Red    Pottage.     Cholmonddey.     (Harper.) 

3.  Resurrection.     Tolstoy.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

CoO    $1.50. 

4.  The  Light  of  Scarthey.    Castle.    (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Billy    Baxter's    Letters.      Kountz.      (Du- 

quesfte  Distrib.  Co.)    75  cents. 

6.  Gentleman     from     Indiana.      Tarkington. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.)    $1.50. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1.  To     Have     and     to     Hold.       Johnston. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Resurrection.     Totstoy.     (Dodd,   Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  When  Kxiighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Maomillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Wild  Animals  I   Have   Known.    Thomp- 

son.    (Scribner.)    ^.00. 

6.  Fables  in  Slang.    Ade.    (Stone.)    $1.00. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1.  To     Have     and    to     Hold.       Johnston. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Red    Pottage.     Cholmondelcy.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  David    Harum.      Westcott.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

6.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 


CINCINNATI,  O. 

1.  To     Have     aod     to     Hold.       Johnston. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Shaksper,     not     Shakespeare.       Edwards. 

(Clarke  Co.)    $2.00. 

3.  Red  Pottage.     (Jiolmondeley.     (Harper.) 

4.  In   Connection   with   the   De  Willoughby 

Claim.     Burnett.     (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

5.  The  Light  of  Scarthey.    Castle.    (Stokesu) 


I1.50. 

Vhen  - 


6.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 
den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

1.  To     Have     and     to     Hold.        Johnston. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $i.5a 

2.  In   Connectioa   with   the   De  Willoughby 

Claim.    Burnett    (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

3.  Red    Pottage.     Cholmondcley.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (Bowea-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Via  Crucis.  Crawford.   (Macraillan.)  $1.50. 

6.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

DALLAS,  TEX. 

1.  To     Have     and     to     Hold.       Johnston. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Prisoners  of  Hope.     Johnston.     {Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Black  Wolfs  Breed.     Dickson.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Kit  Kennedy.    Crockett    (Harper.)    $1.50, 

DENVER,  COL. 

1.  To     Have     and     to     Hold.       Johnston. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Red    Pottage.     Cholmondcley.     (Harper.) 

$1.50/ 

3.  In   Connection   with  the   De   Willoughby 

Claim.     Burnett     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

4.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Major. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Gentleman     from     Indiana.      Tarkington. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  David    Harum.      Westcott      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

1.  To     Have     and     to     Hold.       Johnston. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Red   Pottage.     Cholmondcley.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Resurrection.     Tolstoy.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  In    Connection   with   the    De   Willoughby 

Claim.     Burnett     (Scribner.)    $1,50. 

6.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1.  To     Have     and     to     Hold.        Johnston. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)     $1.50.  Digitized  by  UOOgle 
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Black  Wolfs  Breed.     Dickson.     (Bowcn- 

Meirill  Co.)    $1.50. 
Red   Pottage.     Cholmondeley.    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 
When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Major. 

(Bowcn-Merrill  Co.)    $i.sa 
Briton  and  Boer.     (Harper.)    $1.25. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
To     Have     and     to     Hold.        Johnston. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 
Red  Pottage.     Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

$I.SGL 

Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    11.5a 
Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 
Via     Crucis.       Crawford.       (Macmillan.) 

$i.Sa 
David    Harum.      Westcott.      (Appleton.) 

$1-50. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
To     Have     and     to     HokL       Johnston. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    I1.50. 
Red    Pottage.     Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 
In   Connection   with  the   De  WiUoughby 

Claim.     Burnett.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 
Janice  Meredith,     Ford.    (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 
When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (Bo wen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 
Via  Crucis.  Crawford.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
To     Have     atid    to     Hold.       Johnston. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 
Man's   Woman.     Norris.     (Doubleday   & 

McClure  Co.)    $i.5a 
Young  April   Castle.    (Macmillan.)    $1.50. 
Red  Pottage.     Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 
When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 
Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

To  Have  and  to  Hold.  Johnston. 
(Houghton,  M4fflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

Red  Pottage,  Cholmondeley.  (Harper.) 
$1.50. 

Janice  Meredith.  Ford.  (Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.)    $i.sa 

Black  Wolfs  Breed.  Dickson.  (Bowen- 
Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

The  Gentleman  from  Indiana.  Tarkington. 
(Doubleday  &  McQure  Co.)    $1.50. 

When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.  Casko- 
den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

MONTREAL,  CANADA. 
Transvaal      from      Within.        Fitzpatrick. 

(Briggs.)    ^.25. 
Briton  or  Boer?    Bryce.    (Harper.)    $1.25. 
When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (McLeod.)    $1.25. 
To     Have     and     to     Hold.        Johnston. 

(Morang.)    $1.25. 
Red   Pottage.      Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

$1-50. 
Preparation  of  Ryerson  Embury.    Carman. 

(Pub.  Syndicate.)    $1.25. 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

1.  To     Have     and     to     Hold.        Johnston. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.;     $1.50. 

2.  Boys   and   Men.     Holbrook.      (Scribner.) 

$1.25. 

3.  Reminiscences  of  Morris  Steinert.     Com- 

piled by  Jane  Marlin.    (Putnam.)    $2.00. 

4.  Love  of  Parson  Lord,  and  Other  Stories. 

Wilkins.    (Harper.)    $1.25. 

5.  Wild  Animals   I  have   Known.     Thomp- 

son.   (Scribner.)    $2.00. 

6.  Resurrection.     Tolstoy.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

1.  To     Have     and     to     HoW.        Johnston. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

3.  Black  Wolfs  Breed.     Dickson.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $i.sa 

4.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $i.5a 

5.  Via  Crucis.  Crawford.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

6.  Red   Pottage.     Cholmondeley.    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

1.  To     Hav^    and     to     Hold.       Johnston. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.10. 

2.  Gentleman     from     Indiana.      Tarkington. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.)    $1.10. 

3.  Resurrection.    Tolstoy.    (Dodd,    Mead    & 

Co.)    $1.10. 

4.  Red  Pottage.     Chohnonddey.     (Harper.) 

$1.10. 

5.  Dracula.    Stokes.    (Doubleday  &  McClure 

Co.)    Sx.io. 

6.  Janice  Meredith.    Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.10. 

PITTSBURG,  PA, 

1.  To     Have     and     to     Hold.       Johnston. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Resurrection.     Tolstoy.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Black  Wolfs  Breed.     Dickson.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)i  $1.50. 

4.  The  Light  of  Scarthey.    Castle.    (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Gentleman     from     Indiana.      Tarkington. 

(Doubled^  ic  McClure  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Billy  Baxter  Letters.    Kountz.     (Weldin.) 

75  cents. 

PORTLAND,  ME. 

1.  To     Have     and     to     Hold.       Johnston. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

dcn.     (Bowen-Merritl  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  In   Connection   with   the   De  WiUoughby 

Claim.    Burnett.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

5.  Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand.  Crockett.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50, 

6.  Red   Pottage.     Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

1.  To     Have     and     to     Hold.       Johnston. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Red  Pottage.     Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 
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3.  Janice  Meredith.    Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  David    Ilanim.      Westcott.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

6.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

1.  To     Have     and     to     Hold.        Johnston. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)     S1.50. 

2.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.)    $1.50. 

David    Harum. 
$1.50. 

5.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Red    Pottage.     Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

1.  To     Have     and     to     Hold.       Johnston. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50.     1 

2.  Red  Pottage.     Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Via     Crucis.       Crawford.       (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Gentleman     from     Indiana.      Tarkington. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.)    $1.50. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

1.  To     Have     and     to     Hold.        Johnston. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Red    Pottage.     Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Transvaal      from      Within.        Fitzpatrick. 

(Stokes.)    $3.00. 

4.  In   Connection  with   the   De   Willoughby 

Claim.    Burnett.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

5.  A  Man's  Woman.    Norris.    (Doubleday  & 

McClure  Co.)    $1.50.      ^ 

6.  Children   of   the    Mist.     Phillpotts.     (Put- 

nam.)   $1.50. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

1.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  To     Have     and     to     Hold.        Johnston. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $i.SO. 

4.  Light    of    Scarthey.      Castle.       (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Vanity  Fair  (Becky  Sharp  edition).  Thack- 

eray.   (Harper.)    $2.50. 
6  Billy  Baxter's  Letters.    Kountz.   (Duquesne 
Distrib.  Co.)    75  cents. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

1.  To     Have     and     to     Hold.        Johnston. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Janice  Meredith.    Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 


Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 


3.  Richard  Carvel. 

$1.50. 
4-  Red  Pottage.     Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

|-  «?n^^i'"  ^K"K-    A<*«-    (Stone.)    $1.00. 
6.  Billy  Baxter  Letters.    Koontz.    (Duquesne 
Distrib.  Co.)    75  cents. 

TOLEDO,  O. 
I.  To     Have     and     to     Hold. 


(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    Ifsa 


Johnston. 


Westcott      (Appleton. ) 
Churchill.     (Macmillan. ) 


2.  David    Harum. 
$1.50. 

3.  Richard  Carvel. 
,  $1.50. 

4.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Gentleman    from    Indiana.       Tarkington. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.)    $1.50. 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

'•  '^^r^J^^^^  V  ^^^     '^o     Hold.      Johnston. 
(Morang.)    75  cents  and  $1.50. 

2.  Cape    Town    to    .Ladysmith.      Steevens. 

(Copp-Clark  Co.)    75  cents  and  $1.25. 

3.  Transvaal      from      Within.         Fitzgerald. 
.     (Briggs.)    75  cents  and  $1.25. 

4.  Black  Wolfs  Breed.    Dickson.    (McLeod.) 

75  cents  and  $1.25. 

5.  Red  Pottage.    Cholmondeley.    (Longmans 

&  Co.)    75  cents  and  I1.25. 

6.  Captain   Dieppe.     Hope.     (Doubleday   & 

McQure  Co.)    50  cents. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

1.  To     Have     and     to     Hold.       Johnston. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Love  of  Parson  Lord.  Wilkins.  (Har- 

per.)   $1.25. 

3.  Paolo  and  Francesca.      Phillips.    (Lane.) 

$1.25. 

4.  The  Nerve  of  Foley.  Spearman.  (Harper.) 


$1.25. 

5.  Life  Beyond  Death.     Savage. 

6.  The  Human  Boy.     Phillpotts. 

$1.25. 


(Putnam.) 
(Harper.) 


THE  BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  in  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are: 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.  Johnston.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    I1.50. 

2.  Red  Pottage.     Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Janice  Meredith.    Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 
r  Richard    Carvel.      Churchill.      (Macmil- 
)      Ian.)    $1.50. 
^'    {  The  Gentleman  from  Indiana.    Tarking- 
t     ton.  (D'oubleday&McQureCo.)  $1.50. 
6.  Resurrection.     Tolstoy.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.)    $1.50. 
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McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 


PUBLISHERS  OF 


Three  New  Books  of  Importance 


Dwight  L.  Mcxxiy 

Some  Impressions  and  Facts.    By  HENRY  DRUMMOND 

With  an  introduction  by  George  Adam  Smith 
After  his  last  visit  to  Mr.  Moody  in  America,  Professor  Drummond  wrote 
out  some  of  his  impressions  and  reminiscences  of  the  man  and  his  work,  sup- 
plying a  portrait  and  appreciation  of  the  great  evangelist  that  can  never  be 
superseded. 

Decorativi  Headpieces  and  Initial  Litters.     i2mo,  5^x7%  inches,  $1.00. 


Monsieur  Beaucaire 

By  BOOTH  TARKINGTON 

Author  of  '*  The  Gentleman  from  Indiana." 

This  story  of  Mr.  Tarkington's  relates  the  adventures  of  a  French  prince 
living  incognito  in  the  fashionable  society  of  England  in  the  last  century.  It  is 
dramatic  in  its  situations  and  engaging  in  its  portrayal  of  character. 

Six  Full  Page  Illustrations  in  Two  Colors.     Dainty  Decorations,  tamOj  5Jix7%  inches,  $1.2^. 


The  Green  Flkg 

And  other  Stories  of  War  and  Sport.    By  A*  CONAN  DOYLE 

Dr.  Doyle  says  in  his  preface  to  this  book:  " These  stories  have  this  in 
common,  that  they  concern  themselves  with  war  and  sport — a  fact  which  may 
commend  them  to  the  temper  of  the  times." 

special  Cover  Design,     iimo,  5^x7^  inches,  $1.^0. 


FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  BOOK  STORES  OR  SENT  POST  PAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE  BY 

McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 

141-155  East  Twenty-fifth  Street  -  -  New  York  City 


Pleaae  mention  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  Advertisers. 
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Bound  Yolnmes  of  THE  BOOKMAN 


O^iciljf  hound  in  light  green  cloth  without  the  advertising  pages,  six  numbers  in 
every  volume^  cover  neatly  printed  in  red  and  green  ink.  ana  the  volume  trimmed 
and  securely  bound  without  the  original  covers.     Each  volume  contains  an  index. 

Ten  volumes  now  ready. 

Each  or  any  volume  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  Sf'SO,  except  Volumes  I  and  II. 
This  does  not  include  expressage. 


VOU  I 

Includes  February — July,  IdOT — $5.00  (out  of  print  and  very  scarce). 


VOL.  II 

includes  Au^rust  —  February, 
1895-96— $2JK>  (scarce). 

VOL.  Ill 

includes  March — ^August,  1896 
—^1.50. 


VOL.  VI 

includes   September  —  Febru« 
ary»  1897-98— $1.50. 

VOL.  Yll 

indudes  March — ^Anxast,  1896 
—$1.50. 


VOL.  VIII 

includes  September — Febru- 
ary, 1898-99— $1.50. 

VOL.  IX 

Includes  March — Ausust,  1899 
—$1.50. 


VOL.  lY 

includes    September  —  Febru- 
ary, 1896-97— $1.50. 

VOL.  V 

includes  March — August,  1897 
—$1.50. 

Just  Ready, 

VOL.  X  includes  September— February,  1899-1900.    $1.50. 

The  above  prices  do  not  include  expressage  either  way. 

Bound  volumes  will  be  supplied  iu  place  of  unbound  copies  (proyided  they  be  in  good 
condition)  for  sixty  cents.    This  does  not  include  expressage  either  way. 

Cloth  covers  for  The  Bookman,  suitable  for  binding  the  unbound  numbers,  will  be 
supplied  for  fiftr  cents.     This  includes  postage. 

Changes  of  Address  must  be  received  by  the  loth  of  the  month  to  go  into  effect  with 
the  current  issue.     Old  addresses  should  be  given  as  well  as  new. 

The  annual  subscription  rate  to  Ths  Bookman  is  $2.00;  semi-annual,  $1.00;  single 
copies,  25  cents  each. 

Postage  is  prepaid  to  all  points  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  Foreign 
postage  extra,  72  cents  per  year,  6  cents  per  copy. 

The  Bookman  is  published  monthly,  on  the  25th  of  the  month. 

Advertising  rates  on  application. 


««A  file  of  THB  BOOiCMAN  will  be  found  an  indispensable 
aid  to  the  study  of  current  literature." 


THE  BOOKMAN  will  be  sent  postpaid,  for  one  year,  on  receipt  of  $2.00»  and 

is  for  sale  by  all  newsdealers  at  25  cents  per  copy.     Subscriptions  will  be  re- 
ceived by  all  booksellers  and  newsdealers,  and  by 

DODD,   MEAD    &    CO.,   The^ZTkman 

372  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK. 


.   Please  mention  The  Bookmav  in  writiiig  to  advertisers. 
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DtlOIS' 


Ninth  Year.  "Criticlsiii,  Revision, 


DispOMl.     Expert  attention  to  MSS. 

of  all  kinds,  includ: 


All  I  nil  I  d      o^  »^1  V\nA%^  including  Music. 
UU^UIV  References:     Noah  Brooks,  Mrs. 

^^.■m^m^mm  Deland,  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  Mrs. 

ilDnPII         JuHa  Ward   Howe,  W.  D.   Howells, 
linilllU  ^Irs.  Moiilton,Charles  DiidleyWarner, 

3 ^HY S  •       Mary  E.  Wilkins,  and  others. 
Send  stamp  for  NEW  BOOKLET  to 

WILLIAM  A.  DRE55ER.  Director, 
75  Pierce  Bulldlnff,  Copley  Squere,  Boston,  Mass. 
Mention  The  Bookman,  (0pp.  Public  Library.) 


AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 


of  famous  persons    BOU  jHt  and  Sold 

WALTER  R.  BENJAMIN, 
lias  Broadway,  New  York. 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LISTS. 


IT  Yon  mm\  f  re«c»  Books,  Vn^r^r^ 

t  ion— School  Books,   Standard   Books,  Novels,  etc.— 

To'  WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS,  ^"^.^r' 

Importer,  851  and  853  5IXTH  AVBNUB  (48th  Street), 
NEW  YORK.    Catalogue  on  application. 

IMPORTATIONS  PROMPTLY  MADE. 


VOLUME  IV. 


The  Old  South  Leaflets 

Is  now  ready,  uniform  with  volumes  1,  2  and  3. 


Among  its  contents  are  leaflets  on  the  Anti-slavery 
struggles,  the  early  voyages  to  America,  and  letters  of 
Washington  to  Lafayette. 

Bound  in  cloth,  25  leaflets,  Nos.  76  to  100.    $L50. 


Send  for  Catalogues 

DIRECTORS  OF  THE  OLD  SOUTH  WORK 

Old  South  Meeting  Houae,  Boston 

QLD  BOOKS  BOUGHT  and  SOLD 

ALSO  PERIODICALS.    Send  for  my  Bulletins. 
H.  WILLIAMS,  25  East  ioth  St.    New  York. 


District  of  Columbia,  Washington. 

Chevy  Chase  French  and  Engflish  School 

for  Girls.    Suburb  of  Washington.    French  the  language  of 
the  house.  Mile.  L.  M.  Boulignv,  Principal, 

City  Post  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CoNNBcncuT,  Greenwich. 

GREENWICH  ACADEMY.      "^Z^cAt^^ 

school  and  home  life  for  ten  pupib.    28  miles  from  New  York 
City.    Unsurpassed  heahhfulness.    Thorough  mental,  moral  and 
'    ' '  aimng.    75th  year  of  Academy.    J.  H.  Root,  Principal. 


physical  training.    75th  year  of  Academy, 


\MkM ^      KS  I  III    manuscripts  of  original  stories,   odd 
WW  C      19  U  If    and  unique  works  of  all  kinds.    Liberal 

iMPituiAve.,N.Y.  AUXnOrS 


BOOKBINDING 


Plain  and 
Artistic 

inAU 

Varieties  of 
Leather. 


James  Macdonald, 


Old  Books 

Cleaned  and 

Mended, 

Plates  InlaiiU 

Art  Books 

and 

Periodicals 

Bound  at 

Moderate 

Prices. 


33  Lafayette  Pfaoe^ 
New  York  Ckky 


FOWLER  &  WELLS  CO-, 
Phrenologists  and  Publishers. 

WORKS  ON  PHRENOLOGY,  PHYSIOGNOMY, 

MENTAL  SCIENCE  AND  HYGIENE, 

Phrenological  Consultations  Daily,  9  a.  m.  to  s  p.  jc, 

WRITE    FOR  CATALOGUE 
27  Ea«t  2ist  street,        -        NE^V  YORK. 

FRANCIS  HARVEY,  Bookseller 

4  St.  James's  Street,  Lx>ndoii,  S.  W«. 

«  «  « 

TA^  consequence  of  the  death  of  Mr,  Francir 
•^  Harvey  the  whole  stock  of  rare  and  extra 
illustrated  books  will  be  sold  at  Messrs,  Sofheby*s 
in  May. 

FRANCIS  HARVEY,  Printseller 

4  St.  James's  Street,  Lx>ndon,  S.  W. 

«  «  « 

'T^JflS  business  dealing  with  rare  mezzotint  por^ 
traits  and  engravings  in  fine  condition  is 
carried  on  as  heretofore  by  the  son  at  the  above 
address. 


Our  Annual  Inventory  Clearance  CataJogtM 
of  Kew  and  Standard  Books,  American  and 
English,  in  cloth  and  in  elegant  bindings,  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  It  is  the  largcsl 
catalogue  we  have  ever  issued  and  no  book- 
buyer  can  aflTord  to  overlook  it.  Send  your 
address  on  a  postal  card  and  a  copy  wiU  be 
mailed  to  you  free. 

CHARLES  E.  UURIATCO.  ^'  'IgSSftjRr"^ 

Successors  to  Estes  &  Laurlat.  Opp.  Old  South. 


SENT 

FREE 


1  otter  tor  gale  gAfeZAC 

The  only  complete  edition— that  of  George  Barrie  & 
Son  ;  one  set.  Copy  No.  17.    Apply  to 

RALPH  BOWMAN, 
184  Washlnston  StraeC,  BiillUo,  N.  Y. 
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The  Joy  of  Captain  Ribot 


Is  an  exquisite  picture  of  pastoral  life  of  the  present  day  in  Provincial 
Spain.  It  has  no  parallel  for  delicacy  of  treatment  in  current  fiction. 
There  is  in  it  something  of  the  daintiness  that  characterizes  Mr. 
Allen's  "  Choir  Invisible/'  but  it  has  in  addition  a  delightful  touch 
of  humor  ::::::::::: 
Daintily  Bound,  12mo,  Qoth,  $1.25.     For  Sale  Everywhere. 


BRENTANaS,  ji   UNION  SQUARE 


M.F.MANSFIELD 

PUBLISHER  AND  IMPORTER 

B^onbon 

14  WEST  TWENTY-SECOND  STREET 

NEW  YORK   CITY,   U.   S.  A. 


THE  MUTINY  ON  BOARD  H.n.S.  BOUNTY.  By  Lieut.  William  Bligli, 
with  Maps  and  Charts.    i6mo,  cloth,  fi.oo. 

STEVENSONIANA.  Literary  and  Pictorial  Miscellany  associated  with 
R.  L.  S.,  the  man  and  his  writings.    la  parts,  4to,  each  35  cts. ;  the  set  $2.50. 

BOOK  OP  OMAR  A  RUBAIYAT.  Unique  Literary  and  Pictorial  Frag- 
ments of  especial  interest  to  the  "  Omar  Cult."  4  parts,  4to,  50  cents  net 
per  part ;  $1.75  the  set. 

IN  MEMORIAM.  By  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson— with  140  rubricated  ini- 
tials b)r  Blanche  Mcljfanus.  Quarto,  uncut,  Boards,  edition  limited  to 
500  copies,  $:.oo  net. 


TniNQ»  TAXABLE    ""^iS,^^. 

Revised  and  Enlarged* 

Price,  single  copy,  75  cents.  Three  copies  for  $1.50. 

40%  Oil,  1 0  oopies,  to  dealers.        Over  6000  copies  sold. 

The  most  complete,  accurate  and  concise  reference  book  on  the 
War  Revenue  Act.  Nearly  400  Rulings  placed  right  before  your 
eyes.  No  time  wasted  in  hunting  for  what  you  want.  The  specific 
tax  on  any  instrument  readily  found  at  a  moment's  notice.  Just 
the  work  for  a  busy  banker,  lawyer^r  business  man. 

ComplinMntary  letters  from  Ex-Presldent  Cleveland, 
Hon.  L.  J.  Oage,  and  other  prominent  men. 

Sute  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 

Address  E.  M.  LONQCOPE,  Houston.  Texas. 
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'Copley  Sepias 

Our  Copley  Prints  in  a  new  tone. 
The^gftuimonfydyCuKTisSi  Cameron  : 
their  initials,  Cand  C,  in  lower  cor-  ^^ 
net -of  ctich  g^Muine  prinU  thus:  ^(^ 
At  Art  Stores  or  of  the  Publishers.  Wc 
send  on  approval. Catalogue,  illustrated,  loc. 
(stamps) .    Beautiful  pioures  for 
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CURTI8   A,  CAMERON 

18  Pierce  Building: 
Boston 


JUST  KEADY,  A  SELECT  LIST 

OF 

Choice  English  and  French  Books 

KKOM  THK  KhCENT  IMI'OKTATIONS  OK 

C.  J.  PRICE 

(importer  of  forf.icn  books) 
No.  1004  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Comprisini?  Americana,  Choicely  Illustrated  Editions  of 
Standard  Works  in  French  and  English,  many  in  Fine  Bind- 
ings, Rare  and  Curious  Books,  etc.,  etc. 
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rOURTtI  CATALOOUC  (htcludfaif  Numisnuitic,  Masonic,  Inquisition  and  Miscellaneous 
Mexican  Boolis),  is  ready  and  will  lie  forwarded  to  all  of  my  ref ular  customers,  and 
«  m«y  other.  ..  m.,  ^  It.  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^         ■ 
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If  it   isnt  an   Eastman,    it   isnt    a    Kodak, 

The  subtle  charm  of  art,  the  invigorating 
influence  of  active  recreation,  the  joys  of  delving 
in  the  mysteries  of  chemistry  and  unveiling  its 
photographic  secrets — all,  or  any  one  of  these 
delights  are  in  store  for  the  Kodaker.     In  them  is 

the  Witchery 
of  Kodakery 


And  Kodak  photography  is  simple,  easy.  All  Kodaks  load  in  daylight  with 
our  light-proof  film  cartridges,  which  weigh  but  ounces  where  plates  weigh 
pounds — ^they  do  away  with  troublesome  plate  holders  and  dark  slides. 

Kodak  cartridges  in  the  3%  x  3^, 
4x5  and  5x7  sizes  are  now  made 
for  2,  6  and  12  exposures — in  the 
smaller  sizes  (except  1>^  x2)  they  are 
made  for  12  and  for  6  exposures.  For 
work  at  home,  then,  as  well  as  for  one's 
outings  the  Kodak  becomes  more 
convenient  than  the  plate  camera. 

Kodaks  are  best  in  lenses,  in  shut- 
ters, in  construction  and  in  finish. 
Kodaks  are  standard  in  hand  camera 
values. 


''A  book  that  will  belpr 

Picture  Taking 

and 

Picture  MaJcing 

Is  written  in  so  simple  t  mtnner  thtt  the 
beginner  csn  rtsdiljr  understtnd  it,  yet  is  full 
of  mest  for  sU  smsteurs.  1 20  psges,  profusely 
Illustrated.  v 

The  contributed  articles  are  by 

ALFRED  STIEGLITZ, 

ROBERT  DEMACHY, 

BERNARD  ALFIERI, 

JAMES  A.  SINCLAIR. 
Csrdbosrd  covers,  50c.    Cloth  bound,  $  1.00. 
For  sale  by  all  Kodak  dealers^ 
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Catalogue  free  at  the  dealers  or  by  maU^ 


$5.00  to  $35.00. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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The  Value 
of  Reputation. 


A  reputation  based  on  half  a  cen- 
tury's experience,  dealing  directly 
with  the  women  of  the  family  all  over 
the  world,  is  unique,  and  stimulates  a 
worthy  pride.  The  Singer  Maku- 
FACTURiNG  CoMPANv  aim 3  to  main- 
tain its  well  earned  reputation  for  fair 
dealing  during  all  time.  It  is  perma- 
nent, its  offices  are  in  every  city  of 
the  world,  and  parts  and  supplies  for 
its  machines  can  always  be  easily 
obtained. 

So/c/  on  InsiaJments, 

Old  machines  imken  in  exchange* 

Tbe  Singer  manufacturing  Co., 

"S«tvliie  MacliJiie  AUkeri  for  the  Wwld." 


Speciwek  of  a  Levant  Binding  by 
JRiyiES    iVinCOONAbD 

33  Lafayette  Place 


New  York 


The  Work  of  Sir  Edward 
Burne  Jones     ^     %h     ^m 


An  «ulhor!zriJ  limited  cditSan  of  6^  l^rgt  [>t«ifi  of  h<nd- 
finUhed  phuto£rAvur»  in  piortfolio:  prospectus  msiic-d 
upon  ipjAifition. 


SPECIAL  CATALOGUES: 

Select  ReproduCiloas,  a  list  of  famous  and  poptt. 
Ear  pictures,  ivilH  illustrations  and  fine  photo- 
gravure frontispiece;  mailed  upon  receipt  of 
25  cents  in  sUmps  or  coin. 

filasterpJcces  of  Art^  an  illustrated  list  of  photo- 
^-ruvures  of  the  finest  quality,  reproduced  di- 
rectly from  the  orijertnals  of  famous  old  masters 
in  foreign  galleries;  mailed  for  lo  cents  in 
Mamps* 

Pictures  for  booklovcrSf  a  handsome  illustrated 
booklet:  mailed  free  on  application. 

BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CO., 

Tine  Art  PuBUVHEfi*, 
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Packer's  Tar  Soap 

with  warm  water  and  **  finger-exercise,"  is  an  ideal 
exhilarator.  It  stimulates  mental  activity,  cleanses 
the  hair  and  scalp,  and  promotes  heahhful  conditions. 

Oitr  leaflet,  *'The  ViUue  of  SvsEfniatir  Shaiiiportini^,"  niailcJ  frt^e.     Address 
THR   PACKER   MFG.   CO.,   81  Fulton  St.,  New  York 
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DODD,  MEAD  &  CO. 
HAVE  NOW  READY 

A  NE  W  BOOK  BT  PA  UL  LA  URENCE  DUNBAR 

He  Strength  of  Gideon 

By  the  author  of  '*  Folks  from  Dixie/'  "  Poems  of 
Cabin  and  Field/*  etc.  i2mo,  cloth,  illustrated 
by  Kemble.     $1.25. 

The  publication  of  **  Lyrics  of  Lowly  Life,"  about  three 
years  ago,  established  the  fame  of  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar  as  a 
poet.  In  **  Folks  from  Dixie,"  his  first  volume  of  stories,  he 
exhibited  qualities  which  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of 
short-story  writers,  and  this  second  volume,  while  in  a  measure 
covering  new  ground,  again  illustrates  his  command  of  humor 
and  pathos.  Some  of  these  stories  have  appeared  in  the 
magazines,  others  are  now  published  for  the  first  time. 

MORE  HUMOR  BT  JEROME  K.   JEROME 

Three  Men  on  Wheels 

By  the  author  of  ' '  Idle  Thoughts  of  an  Idle 
Fellow,*'  etc.  i2mo,  cloth,  illustrated  by  Har- 
rison Fisher.     $1.50. 

This  book  is  a  sequel  to  the  famous  '*  Three  Men  in  a 
Boat."  The  three  men  in  this  case  are  the  same,  and  their 
experiences  upon  this  bicycle  tour  through  Germany  are  as 
delightfully  absurd  as  they  were  upon  their  former  expedition 
in  search  of  rest  and  recreation.  It  is  a  book  that  may  be 
read  at  random  and  thoroughly  enjoyed.  **  Three  Men  on 
Wheels  "  is  in  every  way  up  to  the  standard  of  **  Three  Men 
in  a  Boat." 

AT  ALL   BOOKSTORES. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company 

Publishers,  5th  Ave.  and  35th  St.,  New  York 
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**  One  of  the  most  success- 
ful historical  romances  of  a 
decade.** 

Boston  Transcript, 


* 


**  From  the  first  to  the  last 
page  the  interest  is  keyed  to 
the  highest  pitch.** 

Chicago  E'vening  Pott, 


"The  6ncst  love  story  pub- 
lished in  many  years." 

JVcw  York  FTsrlJ. 


For 

Fifteen  Months 

When 

Knighthood  Was 

in  Flower 

has  been  one  of 

the  six 

best  selling  books 

in  America. 

A  record  of  steady 
sale  never 
before  reached 
by  any 
Book. 


*«A  stirring  warm-Uooded 
love  story,  worthy  of  its  popu- 
larity.** 

Oncinnati  Enfuirer. 


"  Stanley  Weyman  and 
Anthony  Hope  have  in  Mr. 
Charles  Major  a  worthy 
rival.** 

St,  Louis  Glohe-Demoerai. 


**  Never  was  there  written 
J  prettier  love  story.'* 


SAIE.S  EXCEEDING  ONE-QUARTER  MILLION  COPIERS. 


"When  KwinHTMoOO  was  in  pLOwtft  affords  that  ah&ck 
of  pleasure  which  always  comet  of  a  guod  &tory  fnthusiajtic- 
ally  told,  and  of  a  prctry  love-drama  frankly  and  joyuutly 
presented." — Saturday  Evening  Post. 


For  Sale  by  all  booksellers 

ThcBowen-Merrill  Company 

INDIANAPOLIS,  U.  S.  A. 
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Though  it  tells  of  wickedness  and  weakness,  of  love  and 
Kcense,  of  revenge  and  remorse  in  an  intensely  interesting 
way,  yet  it  is  above  all  else  a  clean  and  pure  story.  It  is 
safe  to  say  no  one  will  read  "  The  Redemption  of  David 
Corson"  and  honestly  ask,  ^^  What's  the  use?''— T-ift^  Interior. 


CHABLES  FBEDEBIC  GOSS, 


THE  REDEMPTION  OF  DAVID  CORiON 

A  novel  by  Dr.  Charles  Frederic  Goss,  is  barely  two  months  old,  yet  there  have  been  fiyz  editions 
printed  and  sold.     It  is  a  mid-century  American  story  of  intense  power  and  interest. 
418  Pages,  Handsomely  Bound,  Price  ji.50. 

PUBLiiHE^D  BT  THEr  BOWErN-MERRILL  COMPANY,  indianapolm,  ind. 
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Dodd,  Mead  and  Company 

HAVE  SECURED  THE  AMERICAN  MARKET  FOR 

Cyril  Davenport 

ENGLISH  EilBROIDERED  BOOK  BINDINQS.  By  Cyril  Davenport,  author  of 
"The  English  Regalia,"  etc.  Edited  by  Alfred  Pollard.  Square  8vo.  With  fac- 
simile plates,  many  of  which  are  in  color.  Copies  on  plain  paper,  net,  $4.00.  Copies 
on  Japan  paper,  limited  edition,  net,  $10.00. 

This  is  the  first  volume  in  the  "  English  Bookman's  Library."  The  book  is  beautifully  printed.  It  is 
a  most  interesting  treatise  on  the  subject  of  embroidered  bindings. 

In  England  embroidered  bindings  came  into  early  use,  and  before  the  close  of  the  i6th  Century  the  art 
had  reached  a  state  bordering  on  perfection.  In  the  X7th  Century  embroidered  work  was  very  popular. 
Gold  and  silver  thread,  and  pearis being  largely  used  in  securing  beautiful  decorative  effects. 

The  treatise  throws  much  new  light  on  this  branch  of  b<K>k  bindings,  and  should  prove  of  value  to 
students  and  collectors.  ' 

Burns'  Memorial  Catalogue 

HEflORIAL  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  BURNS  EXHIBITION,  held  in  the  Galleries  of 
the  Royal  Glasgow  Institute  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Glasgow,  1896.  With  60  plates  in 
photogravure  and  collotype,  comprising  portraits  of  the  Poet  and  many  of  his  friends, 
views  of  places  associated  with  his  life  and  work,  numerous  facsimiles  of  his  manu- 
scripts, and  facsimiles  of  title-pages  of  early  editions  of  his  works. 

Folio  edition,  55  copies  printed,  of  which  only  50  were  offered  for  sale,  bound  in  half 
morocco,  with  buckram  sides.  This  edition  contains,  besides  the  other  illustrations, 
two  etchings  by  William  Strang  and  D.  Y.  Cameron,  net,  $75.00. 

Quarto  edition,  only  100  copies  printed,  bound  in  buckram,  uncut  edges,  uety  $30.00. 

Imperial  octavo  edition,  400  copies  printed,  bound  in  cloth,  uncut  edges,  net,  $15.00. 

As  a  lar^e  part  of  the  edition  was  subscribed  for  before  publication,  only  a  few  copies  can  be  ofiered  at 
the  above  prices. 

From  the  English  Bookman:  "  A  singularljr  valuable  volume. . .  .No  real  lover  of  the  poet  can  afford  to 
do  without  it.  Nothing  like  the  reproduction  in  facsimile  which  is  given  here  of  Bums'  handwriting  at 
various  stages  in  his  lite— in  his  poems,  in  his  letters,  in  his  inscriptions  of  and  pencillings  on  books— has 
ever  been  attempted  before.... The  minute  description  here  given  of  the  book  department  constitutes  the 

best  bibliography  of  Bums  that  has  been  published It  is  a  triiunph  of  the  arts  of  the  printer  and  of  the 

artist  in  photography."  

Debretf  s  Peerage  for  19OO 

DEBRETT*5  PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE,   KNIOHTAQE,  AND   COHPANIONAOE : 

A  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Aristocracy  of  the  Period.  187th  year.  Thoroughly 
revised  up  to  date  of  going  to  press.  With  about  1600  engravings  of  Arms.  8vo, 
more  than  2000  pages,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  net,  $10.00. 

The  scheme  of  this  volume  is  designed  to  record  the  undermentioned  details  concerning  every  living 
member  of  a  Peer's  or  Baronet's  family  and  of  his  Collateral  Branches ;  also  respecting  every  Privy 
Councillor  and  each  Knight  or  Companion  of  the  various  orders : 

(i)  Name  and  Parentage;  (2)  Date  of  Birth;  (3)  Place  of  Education,  University  and  Degrees; 
(4)  Naval,  Military,  Civil,  Judicial  or  other  Services ;  (5)  Constituencies  represented  in  Parliament,  or 
unsuccessfully  contested ;  {6)  Counties  of  which  a  Magistrate  or  Dep.  Lieut. ;  (7)  Married ;  when  and  to 
whom  ;  (8)  Names  and  dates  of  birth  of  Children,  with  full  particulars  thereof  if  adults  (this  information  is 
not  given  in  the  case  of  Privy  Councillors,  Knights,  or  Companions) ;  (9)  Residences  and  Clubs ;  (10)  Of 
what  Livings  Patron. 
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Cassell   &  Company,   Limited 

New  Publications 


Personal  Recollections 

By  H.  Sutherland  Edwards.  388  pages;  size, 
5x7^  inches.    Cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 

Mr.  Sutherland  Edwards  has  been  an  editor,  playwright, 
"war  special,"  and  foreign  correspondent,  ana  his  various 
vocations  have  naturally  brought  him  into  contact  with 
many  notable  and  interesting  persons.  Of  these  he  tells 
numerous  delightful  stories,  in  addition,  Mr.  Edwards 
is  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  renowned  of  English 
writers  upon  music,  and  his  work  has  many  entertaining 
pages  devoted  to  noted  musicians.  In  short,  the  volume 
IS  as  varied  in  matter  as  it  is  vivacious^  in  manner.  No 
"diner  out"  can  afford  to  be  without  this  book. 

New  BdHion  Tboroagtiy  Revised  to  Date. 

The  Story  of  the  Heavens 

By  Sir  Robert  Stawkll  Ball,  LL.D  ,  D.Sc,  Lown- 
dean  Professor  of  Astronomv  and  Geometry  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  With  34  Colored  Plates 
and  numerous  Illustrations;  nearly  600  pages;  size, 
6x95^;  cloth,  $3.50. 

"  A  wondrous  story,  leading  us  to  contemplate  the  grand 
phenomena  in  nature  and  the  great  achievements  of  human 
genius.  An  entertaining  story  in  simple  language  of  the 
glorious  bodies  which  adorn  our  skies." 

A  Coarse  of  Landscape  Painting 
in  Water-Colors 

By  J.  MacWhirter,  R.A.  With  43  Colored  Plates. 
$a.50. 

Mr.  McWhirter,  R.A.,  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  living  painters  of  landscapes.  The  book  he 
has  preoared  is  an  exposition  of  his  methods  of  study  and 
work^  illustrated  by  most  beautiful  examples  of  his  paint- 
ings in  water-color.  The  book  will  meet  with  a  wide 
appreciation,  for  not  only  will  it  be  most  helpful  to  stu- 
dents, but  the  charm  of  its  reproductions  will  commend  it 
to  all  lovers  of  art. 

Royal  Academy  Pictures,  1900 

Will  be  published  in  Five  Parts,  40  cents  each  ;  also 
one  volume,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  $3.00. 

Parte  I.  and  II.  now  ready,  and  the  remaining 

IMirts  early  In  June.    The  complete  volume 

ready  June  ISth. 

This  work  is  an  authoritative,  comprehensive,  and 
worthy  record  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  this  year's 
issue  will  fully  sustain  its  reputation. 

Intending  purchasers  would  do  well  to  order  the  whole 
of  the  Five  Parts  at  the  same  time,  as  they  quickly  run 
out  of  print. 

'\  1 1  is  really  a  beautiful  work  of  art.  The  scale  ufion 
which  the  pictures  are  produced,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  brought  out  on  fine-art  paper,  give  a  vivid  idea 
of  the  originals." — Morning. 

'*  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  thaf  the  highest  artistic 
results  have  been  attained."— CAr/j/mw  IVorid. 


With  Dante  in  Paradise 

Readings  from  the  **  Paradlso." 

By  Ross  E.  Sslpb,  author  of  **  How  Dante  Climbed 
the  Mountain,"  etc.  With  6  full-page  Illustrations ; 
75  cents. 

In  this  work  the  author  attempts  to  present  in  a  simple 
form  some  of  the^  many  lessons  contained  in  Dante's 
"Paradiso,"  as  this  third  and,  in  the  opinion  of  most 
Dante  students  and  scholars,  greatest  Cantica  of  the 
Divine  Comedy,  is  much  less  generally  known  than  the 
two  other  parts.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  author's 
previous  work,  **  How  Dante  Climbed  the  Mountain,"  has 
passed  through  five  editions,  this  book  should  find  a  wide 
circle  of  readers. 

The  Coming  of  the  Eilogram; 

or,  The  Battle  of  tlie  Standards 

By  H.  O.  Arnold-Forstbr,  M.P.  Illustrated,  166 
pages ;  size,  s*7%\  cloth,  $x.oo. 

This  book  is  not  intended  as  a  manual  of  instruction  in 
the  use  of  the  metric  weights  and  measures.  It  is  a  simple 
and  complete  explanation  of  the  metric  system,  the  object 
and  aimpeiit^  to  make  Americans  and  Englishmen  realize 
the  position  in  which  they  stand  in  the  competition  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  to  show  them  exactly  what  they  are 
risking  by  clinging  to  their  present  system  of  weights  and 
measures. 

Cassell's  Guide  to  Paris 

With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Map;  about  200 
pages  ;  cloth,  50  cents ;  paper,  35  cents. 

An  entirely  new  and  original  work  prepared  ex- 
pressly for  the  use  of  tourists  to  the 
coming  Exposition. 

An  outlay  of  fifty  cents  on  this  work  is  likely  to  save 
the  tourist  many  dollars.  The  immense  amount  of  useful, 
practical  information  which  the  Guide  contains  will  not 
only  render  it  a  delightful  and  helpful  companion,  but 
enable  its  possessor  to  save  time  and  mone^t  to  see  the 
greatest  number  of  sights  in  the  most  convenient  manner, 
and  to  spend  the  time  more  agreeably  and  profitably  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible. 

Casseirs  Guide  to  London 

Profusely  Illustrated.  New  and  Revised  Edition ; 
paper,  35  cents  ;  cloth,  50  cents. 

"Cassbll's  Guide  to  London"  has  been  brought 
thoroughly  up  to  date,  and  will  be  found  invaluable  to 
visitors  to  the  metropolis.  It  contains:  **  Where  to  Stay, 
and  How  to  Live  in  London,"  "How  to  Get  About  Lon- 
don," "A  Week  in  London,"  "The  Diversions  of  Lon- 
don," "Streets  and  Sights  of  London,*'  "Up  and  Down 
the  Thames,"  "  London  as  It  Was  and  Is,"  etc.,  etc. 

Casseirs  Pictorial  Guide  to  the 
Clyde 

'    For  Tourists  to  Scotland.     With  xi  Colored  Plates, 
including  Map,  25  cents. 


Thest  books  are /or  salt  by  all  booksellers^  or  they  will  be  sent  by  mail^  on  receipt  o/pricey  by  the  publisksrs, 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  Ltd.,  rand9Westi8thst.,w.Y. 
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Tolstoy's  Great  Novel, 

Resurrection. 

By  the  Author  of  **  War  and  Peace,''  ''Anna  Karenina/'  etc 
12ino,  Cloth,  with  Illustrations,  $1.50 


TUB  NEW  YORK  HERALD  says: 

*'  These  men  and  women  are  each  drawn  with  a  master-hand.  The 
pathos,  the  wonder,  the  glory  of  life  is  reproduced  in  these  pages  with  a 
master  touch." 

THE  COMMERCIAL  ADVERTISER  (N.  K)  says: 

"  In  this  great  work  almost  every  phase  of  Russian  life,  every  type 
of  Russian  character,  are  set  before  us  with  absolute  fidelity.  The  book 
is  powerful,  multitudinous,  terrific,  and  at  times  almost  repellent  in  its 
revelations,  but  it  is  a  GREAT  BOOK,  and  one  only  sets  it  down  with 
the  conviction  that  it  has  given  one  a  deeper  insight  into  the  com- 
plexities of  human  life.'' 

A  CELEBRATED  FRENCH  CRITIC  says: 

* '  *  Resurrection  '  will  rank  with  the  most  vital  and  beautiful  studies 
of  our  poor  humanity  the  world  has  ever  seen." 

THE  OUTLOOK  says: 

*'  'Resurrection'  is  distinctly  the  work  of  a  man  who  is  not  only 
committed  by  conviction  to  the  purification  of  his  fellows,  but  who  is 
dominated  by  a  passionate  sense  of  his  own  responsibility  for  their  salva- 
tion. No  one  can  question  the  passionate  moral  impulse  which  breathes 
through  the  book,  and  which  gives  it  something  of  the  force  of  a  gospel." 
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With  48  Colored  Plates  and  New  Black  and  White  Drawings. 
Enlarged^  Rewritten  and  Entirely  Reset* 

HOW  TO  KNOW  THE  WILD  FLOWERS. 

By  Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana.    A  Guide  to  the  Names,  Haunts,  and  Habits  of  our  Common  Wild  Flowers. 

With  48  full-page  colored  plates  by  Elsie  Louise  Shaw,  and  no  full-page  illustrations  by  Marion 

Satterlee.    60th  Thousand.    Crown  8vo,  $s.oo  li^. 

This  new  edition  has  been  enlarged,  revised,  and  entirely  reset,  the  illustrations  have  been  re-made,  and  it 
has  in  addition  48  full-page  colored  plates  from  drawings  by  Miss  Elsie  Louise  Shaw,  made  especially  for  this 
edition.  The  Nation  says :  •'  Every  flower-lover  who  has  spent  weary  hours  ptuzling  over  a  botanical  key  in  the 
efforts  to  name  unknown  plants  will  welcome  this  satisfactory  book,  which  stands  ready  to  lead  him  to  the  desired 
knowledge  by  a  royal  road.  The  book  is  well  fitted  to  the  need  of  many  who  have  no  botanical  knowledge  and 
vet  are  interested  in  wild  flowers." 

HOW  TO  KNOW  THE  FERNS. 

A  Guide  to  the  Names.  Haunts,  and  Habits  of  our  Native  Ferns.  By  Frances  Theodora  Parsons  (Mrs.  Dana). 
With  144  full-page  illustrations,  and  6  full-page  illustrations  from  photographs.     Crown  8vo.  $1.50  ntt, 

OUR  NATIVE  TREES,  AND  HOW  TO  IDENTIFY  THEM. 

By  Harriet  L.  Keeler.  Technically  accurate,  Miss  Keeler's  book  is  designed  for  popular  use  in  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  forest  trees  of  Northeastern  America,  and  in  the  study  of  their  habits  and  peculiarities.  With  180 
full-page  plates  and  170  text-drawings.     Crown  8vo,  $fl.oo  net. 

A  New  Novel  of  Modem  America  Life  by  ROBERT  GRANT. 

UNLEAVENED  BREAD. 

This  novel,  now  first  published  in  any  form,  is  the  most  ambitious  work  that  Mr.  Grant  has  produced.  It 
deals  frankly  and  fearlessly  with  modem  social  conditions  and  their  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  heroine  in 
town,  city  and  metropolitan  life,  in  a  vein  at  once  serious  and  satirical.  It  is  a  story  of  absorbing  interest,  and 
iviU  provoke  wide  discussion.     i2mo,  $1.50. 


<CHOPlN:  THE  MAN  AND  HIS  MUSIC. 
By  Jamas  Hunefcer,  author  of  ''  Mezzotints  in  Modern 
.Music."  (lamOf  f  1.50.)  A  biographical  and  critical 
^tstudy  of  great  value.  IVtth  etched  portrait,  xzmo, 
-;$a.oo. 

THE  WAYS  OF  MEN.     By  EUot  Qresory 

.("An  Idler").  Mr.  Gregory  writes  entertainingly  of 
various  literary  and  art  topics  as  well  as  of  social 
themes,  which  nave  made  him  so  widely  known  as  a 
delightful  essayist,    ismo,  $1.50. 


OP   FELIX,  AND  OTHER 

enrv  ran  Dyke.     This  volume  in- 
I  which  Dr.  van  Dyke  has  written 


THE  TOILING 
POEMS.     By 

eludes  the  verse 

since  the  publication  three  years  ago  of  **  The  Build- 
ers, and  Other  Poems,"  which  is  now  in  its  fourth 
edition,    xamo,  $t.oo. 

THE  MIND  OF  TENNYSON.  By  E.  Hershey 
Saeatb,  Ph.D.,  of  Yale  University.  An  examina- 
tion of  Tennyson's  philosophy  as  expressed  in  his 
writings,    xamo,  $1.35. 

THE  MONK  AND  THE  DANCER.  By 
Artliar  CoMlett  Smith.  A  collection  of  unusually 
good  short  stories,  all  of  which  are  told  with  notable 
Hterary  art.    lamo,  $1.50. 

RED   BLOOD   AND   BLUE.     By  Harrison 

Robertson.  *'  We  have  seldom  read  a  story  of  such 
abounding  health  and  vigor  as  this."— T/r^  Church- 
man,   Second  Edition,    i^mo,  $1.50. 


THE   GARDEN   OF   EDEN.     By    Blanche 

Willis  Howard,  author  of  **  Dionysius  the  Weaver's 
Heart's  Dearest."  A  novel  in  the  author's  best 
manner,  in  which  she  has  treated  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctive questions  of  modern  society.    lamo,  $1.50. 

THE  TOUCHSTONE.    By  Edith  Wharton, 

author  of  "The  Greater  Inclination."  Fifth  Edition. 
xamo,  $1.50.  **Mrs.  Wharton  has  more  than  lived  up 
to  the  high  standard  she  set  for  herself  in  *The 
Greater  Inclination.'  '^—New  York  Sun.    xamo,  $1.35. 

THE  GRIP  OP  HONOR.  By  Cyrus  Town- 
send  Brady,  author  of  **  For  the  Freedom  of  the  Sea," 
etc.  An  absorbing  patriotic  romance,  full  of  dra- 
matic action  and  picturesque  incidents.  Illustrated 
by  GIBBS.    Second  Edition,    xamo,  $1.50. 

ENOCH  WILLOUQHBY.  A  Novel  of  the 
Middle  West.  By  James  A.  Wlckersham.  Thisstorv 
will  be  certain  to  attract  attention,  both  as  a  study 
of  strenuous  spiritual  life  and  as  a  story  of  human 
love.     Third  Edition.    lamo,  $1.50. 

BOYS  AND  MEN.    A  Story  of  Life  at  Yale. 

By  Richard  tfolbrook.  "As  good  a  piece  of  work  as 
will  be  turned  out  on  the  same  subject  for  vears 
to  come."— A'«t;  Haven  Register.  Second  Edition. 
xamo,  $1  as. 

SMITH  COLLEGE  STORIES.    By  Josephine 

Dodge  Daskan.  '*  Happv  indeed  is  the  college  world 
and  the  outside  world  as  well,  to  welcome  a  book  so 
full  of  collei^e  spirit  and  color."— //ar/^r'j  Bazar. 
Second  Edition,    xamo,  $1.50. 
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A  WOHAN'S  PARIS 

With  40  half-tone  illustrations  from  photographs.    Cloth.    Size,  7  x  4^  inches.    $1 .25, 

••  A  Woman's  Paris"  is  intended  for  the  use  of  the  American  lady  who  is  about  to  go  to  Paris,  and  who 
wishes  while  she  is  there,  to  quote  the  author's  preface,  '*  to  do  the  agreeable  things  there  are  to  do  and  to  avoid 
the  disagreeable  things  there  are  not  to  do."  The  author  is  herself  an  American  woman  who  knows  her  Paris^ 
and  who  has  tried  to  take  up  systematically,  but  readably  and  entertainingly,  the  questions  of  living,  of  servants, 
of  cabs,  of  churches  and  theatres,  of  shopping,  of  dressmakers,  of  sports,  ofprices,  and  a  dozen  other  things,  and 
to  point  out  to  her  countrywomen  iust  how  they  ma^  everywhere  have  the  best  and  pleasantest  experience  possible. 
The  book  will  be  lully  illustrateci,  and  will  contam.  as  a  kind  of  appendix,  chapters  on  the  Exposition  and  oa 
"Fair"  prices.  __^__^_«____^___.^_^— ^_ 

PASSENGERS 
DOOMSDAY— APRIL 

Two  novelettes  by  Mylks  Hkmknwav. 

I1.25. 

•*  Two  novelettes  of  pure  romance,  which  bid  fair  to 
take  a  permanent  place  m  American  literature.  Hardly 
any  stories  have  got  at  the  mystery  and  wonder  of  the 
sea  so  forcibly." 

QEORGIE 

By  S.   E.  KiSKR.     With  the  cover  de- 
signs and  illustrations  by  Ralph  Ber- 

GBNGRBN.       $I.OO. 

This  book  is  made  up  of  careful  selections  from  Mr. 
Kiser's  articles  in  the  Chicago  Times-Herald,  which  have 
dealt  so  humorously  with  the  American  Boy's  Views 
and  Ideas  of  his  "  Pa." 


The  Anqi-o-Boer  Conflict 

Its  History  and  Causes 

By  Allkynk  Ireland.     75  cents. 

"He  has  extenuated  nothin|[,  and  set  nothing  down 
in  malice  ;  neither  has  he  omitted  an  essential  point, 
nor  introduced  a  non-ess'-ntial  one.  It  is  seldom,  in- 
deed, that  one  finds  a  concise  handbook  and  a  compre- 
hensive encyclopedia  combined  in  a  single  volume. 
But  Mr.  Ireland  has  produced  it  here.  Small  as  the 
volume  is,  it  contains  all  that  can  be  required  for  an 
adequate  understanding  of  the  case,  even  including 
many  important  points  not  to  be  found  in  more  extended 
and  pretentious  treatises." — N.  Y.  Tribune. 

TUSKEQEE 

By  Max  B.  Thrasher.     |i.oo. 

This  interesting  book  contains  a  full  account  of  the 
ways  and  workings  of  Tuskegee.  Containing  numer- 
ous half-tone  illustrations  from  photographs. 


THE  niDDLE  FIVE 

Indian  Boys  at  School.     By  Francis  La  Flesche.    With  a  frontispiece  in  color 
and  a  cover  design  ]3y  Angel  Decora.     |i.2'5. 

UP  IN  HAINE 

Stories  of  Yankee  Life  told  in  Verse  by  Holman  F.  Day.     With  an  Introduction 
by  C.  E.  LiTTLEFiELD  and  six  half-tone  illustrations  from  photographs.     $1.00 

a  collection  of  the  remarkable  poems  of  the  farm,  the  shore,  and  the  logging  camps,  some  of  which  are  familiar 
through  their  publication  in  the  Lewiston  Journal. 

THE  WESTMINSTER  BIOGRAPHIES 

A  Series  of  Brief  Memoirs  of  Eminent  Englishmen,  uniform  in  size  and  general 
make-up  with  the  *' Beacon  Biographies."  Cover  design  and  vignette  title- 
page  by  Bertram  Grosvenor  Goodhue.     Limp  cloth,  gilt  top,  75  cents. 

g?earfy  SNUy  tO 
ROBERT  BROWNING.  By  Arthur  Waugh.       JOHN  WESLEY.    By  Frank  Banfleld. 
DANIEL  DEFOE.    By  Wilfred  WUttey.  bhany  others  en  prbparateon. 


For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.     Send  for  descriptive  circulars^  etc, 
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SUCCESSFUL  SPRING  FICTION 


THE  JIMMY  JOHN  BOSS 


AND  OTHER  STORIES 


By  Owen  Wister 

\%  remember  Mr.  Wister's  ' 
lat  gentleman's  career.  In 
e  West,  and  introduces  some 

Illustrated  by  Frederic  Remington,     fl.25 


Readers  will  doubtless  remember  Mr.  Wister's  **Lin  McLean,"  and  the 
interesting  episodes  of  that  gentleman's  career.  In  the  present  volume  Mr. 
Wister  again  writes  of  the  West,  and  introduces  some  equally  interesting  tjpes. 


Stb  Edition 

THE  CONSPIRATORS 

By  Robert  W.  Chambers 

Author  off  ««The  King  in  Yellow*"  «« limine/'  etc. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  says  of  it : 

**  There  is  an  unmistakable  brilliancy  about  it.    The  rollicking  spirits  of  the 
hero,  the  man  who  tells  the  story,  are  infectious,  and  his  ardor  in  love  is  delight- 
fully romantic." 
The  Cincinnati  Times- Star  says  : 

'*  We  have  a  charming  love-story  toid  in  its  entirety  and  a  delightful  sugges- 
tion of  romance  connected  with  Qjieen  Wilhelmina  herself." 

Illustrated  by  T.  de   Thulstrup.     $1,50 


THE  BOOMING  OF  ACRE  HILL 

AND  OTHER  STORIES 

By  John  Kendrick  Bangs 

The  bulk  of  the  tales  in  the  volume  deals  with  some  of  the  amusing  problems 
confronting  those  who  dwell  in  small  suburban  cities. 

In  one  or  two  instances  the  stories  show  the  author  in  a  new  vein — notably  in 
**  Mrs.  Upton's  Device,"  a  love-story  pure  and  simple,  with  a  novel  plot  and  a 
most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  intricacies  in  which  the  hero  and  heroine  find 
themselves  involved. 

Illustrated  by  C.  D.  Gibson,     $1.25 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  York 
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THE   BOOKMAN 

Serial  Story  for  1 900 

The  Editors  of  THE  BOOKMAN  consider  themselves  fortunate 
In  having  secured  as  their  serial  story  for  1 900  a  novel  by  an  Ameri- 
can author,  John  Uri  Lloyd,  of  Cincinnati,  who,  although  unknown 
as  yet  as  a  writer  of  fiction.  Is  believed  to  deserve  a  foremost  place 
among  the  newer  American  novelists. 

The  story  Is  entitled  STRINGTOWN  ON  THE  PIKE,  and  It  will 
be  published  in  about  ten  numbers  of  THE  BOOKMAN,  beginning 
In  March. 

STRINGTOWN  ON  TH  E  PI  KE  is  a  novel  that  none  but  an  Ameri- 
can could  write.  It  is  drenched  with  the  American  spirit  and  rooted 
In  American  traditions.  It  Is  a  work  that  could  only  be  produced  by 
one  who  has  brooded  long  and  patiently  over  the  types  and  forms 
which  are  unified  Into  a  drama  of  American  life  on  a  large  scale. 

STRINGTOWN  ON  THE  PIKE  has  Its  rise  and  progress  and  close 
In  one  little  obscure  and  undiscovered  corner  of  the  land,  a  Kentucky 
village.  It  does  all  that  Mary  Wilklns  and  others  have  done  for  a 
narrow  circle  of  American  life,  but  it  has  a  significance  and  sweep 
and  human  Intensity  which  takes  in  the  universe  by  touching  life 
at  the  base. 

The  characters  are  well  defined  and  distinctly  wrought  out.  That 
of  the  Red-Haired  Boy  has  a  characteristic  note  and  sturdy  indi- 
viduality that  make  him  unusually  attractive  and  strong.  The  heroine 
has  that  sort  of  elusive,  shy,  untamed  nature  whose  next  act  can- 
not be  calculated  upon,  that  puts  her  among  that  portion  of  her  sex 
which  is  hard  to  be  classified.  The  old  villagers,  the  Judge,  the 
Professor,  the  Clergyman,  the  Colonel,  etc.,  impress  one  so  vividly 
and  clearly  that  one  feels  that  they  are  drawn  to  the  life. 

But  of  all  the  characters  In  the  story  none  can  be  said  to  be  so 
distinctly  a  creation  of  which  any  author  might  be  proud  as  Old 
Cupe.  He  Is  the  great  triumph  of  STRINGTOWN  ON  THE  PIKE. 
If  for  no  other  reason,  this  character  would  lift  the  book  far  above 
mediocrity  and  give  it  distinction  and  literary  achievement  worthy 
of  a  noble  pen.  Cupe,  proud,  kindly,  dignified,  last  scion  of  an 
ancient  African  monarchy,  is  every  Inch  the  King  he  claims  to  be 
by  hereditary  right.  He  dominates  the  story  as  does  his  fateful 
spell.  He  threads  its  situations  and  crowns  its  action  in  the  climax 
of  the  novel. 

^       In  the  telling  of  the  story  Mr.  Lloyd  is  simple  yet  strong;  lucid, 
V  yet  forceful  In  diction ;  eschewing  literary  forms,  yet  failing  naturally 
into  a  spontaneous  narrative  style  that  has  a  grace  of  its  own. 

STRINGTOWN  ON  THE  PIKE  Is  a  story  that  will  increase  our 
pride  and  strengthen  our  faith  In  the  existence  of  an  American 
.literature. 
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lm|)ortant  New  Tiction 

LITTLE,   BROWN  &  COMPANY 


A  DREAM  OF  A  THRONE 

The  Story  of  a  Mexican  Revolt.     By  Charles  F.  Embrke.     Illustrated  by  Henry  Sandham. 
i2mo,  $1.50. 

"  A  strong  dramatic  story  of  a  revolt  agsunst  the  Mexican  Republic,  led  by  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
Aztec  kings.  A  field  hitlierto  very  little  cultivated  is  entered.  ...  A  powerful  story  of  war  and  love, 
with  constantly  changing  movement,  strong  color,  and  striking  effects." — PhUadelfkia  North  Amtrican. 

CURRITA,  CX)UNTESS  OF  ALBORNOZ 

A  Novel  of  Madrid  Society.     By  Luis  Coloma.    Translated  from  the  Spanish  by  Estelle 

HuvcK  Attwell.    i2ino.    $1.50. 

This  remarkablenovel,  the  work  of  a  Jesuit  priest,  treats  of  Madrid  Society  and  its  follies,  with  keen 
insight  into  the  forces  that  mould  social  life.  Currita,  the  heroine,  is  a  typical  coquette  and  feminine 
politician,  whose  brilliant  life  and  intrigues  are  contrasted  with  the  loneliness  of  her  httle  son.  There  is 
incident  and  variety  in  the  story,  original  and  humorous  character  drawing,  comedy  as  well  as  tragedy. 

THE  PARSONAGE  PORCH  FOR  THE  QUEEN 

Seven  Stories  from  the  Note-Book  of  a  Clergy  IN   SOUTH  AhKiCA 

man.      By  Bradley  Gilman,    author   of  ,^^^— ^^^^— i^^^^— i^^ 

**The  Kingdom   of   Coins,"  etc.      i6mo.  By  Caryl  Davis  Haskins.      i6mo.    |i.oo. 

|i.oo.  A  series  of  spirited  stories,  each  dealing 

...  ^       *r.  1       J  •      1.1   w    1  with  some  incident  of  bravery. 

••  A  very  sweet,  restiul,  and  companionable  book.  ^  . 

The  story  of  the  Old  Silk  Hat  is  strongs  every  way.  Contents  :   The  Full- Back   Tells   the   Story ; 

I  am  delighted  with  the  Frankenstein  Family— a  The   Unrecorded   Cross ;    The   Winning  of  the 

whimsical  fancy  worked  out  in  a  very  clever  way."  Sword-Knot;  At  the  Zariba;   Judge  Not;   Blood 

—William  Winter.  will  Tell. 

EMPRESS  OCTAVIA 

A  Romance  of  the  Court  of  Nero.     By  Wilhelm  Walloth.    Translated  by  Mary  J.  Safford. 
i2mo.     $1.50. 

"Vividly  told.  That  the  characters  of  Nero,  Petronius  and  several  other  historical  figures  are  described 
as  being  quite  different  from  other  conceptions  of  them  will  only  add  interest  to  the  reading. "'•/'ili^A^/- 
phia  Timti, 

"  Has  passages  that  are  almost  peerless.'* — Carl  Bleibtreu,  Revolution  0/ LiUratun, 

TALES  FOR  CHRISTMAS  AND  OTHER  SEASONS 

By  Francois  Copf£b.    Translated  by  Myrta  Leonora  Jones.     i6mo.    |i.oa 
These  tales  by  Coppie  are  now  issued  in  EngUsh  for  the  first  time. 

"  Dainty  and  delightful  stories." — Philadelphia  North  Awuritan, 

"  Distinction  is  the  mark  of  the  author's  work  on  every  page.  .  .  .  The  translation  has  been  finely 
done."— Henry  Austin  Clapp,  in  the  Boston  Advertiser, 


LITTLE,    BROWN    &    COMPANY,    Publishers 
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MR,  JFEYMAN'S  NEJF  ROMANCE 

SOPHIA 

A  Romance  of  the  Time  of  George  II.  By  Stanley  J.  Weyman.  With  12  Illustra- 
tions, crown  8vo,  cloth,  ornamental,  $1.50. 

''  Contains  what  is  probably  the  most  ingenious  and  exciting  situation  Mr.  Weyman  has  ever  invented 

but  the  reader  will  gladly  forgive  him  for  the  sake  of  the  breathless  rush  of  incidents  that  follow,  for  a 

novel  situation  and  its  several  developments,  that  in  their  way  must  be  ranked  with  the  best  of  the  eldei 

Dumas the  author  has  drawn  for  us  a  most  romantic  knight  in  laced  coat  and  knee-breeches,  as  true  a 

centleman  as  though  he  had  taken  the  vows  of  chivalry,  instead  of  gambling  at  White's  and  flirting  at  Vaux- 
hall.  Of  course,  the  gentlemen  of  the  road  furnish  ample  material  for  adventure  away  from  the  capital,  and, 
for  once,  an  Irishman  is  a  villain  here.  Mr.  Weyman's  sketches  of  the  society,  manners  and  conditions  of 
the  England  of  early  Hanoverian  days  are  admirable." — The  Book  Buyer,  N.  Y. 

" It  is  safe  to  say  that  nobody  who  reads  the  lively  episode  in  the  first  chapter  will  leave  the  book 

unfmished,  because  there  is  not  a  moment's  break  in  the  swift  and  dramatic  narrative  until  the  last  page 

The  dramatic  sequence  is  nearly  faultless It  is  full  of  light  humorous  touches  that  would  make  it  as 

attractive  on  the  stage  as  in  its  present  form." — Chicago  Tribune. 

Mr.  Weyman's  other  books  are  :  A  Gentleman  of  France,  $1.25.  Under  the  Red 
Robe,  $1.25.  My  Lady  Rotha,  $1.25.  The  House  of  the  Wolf,  $1.25.  From 
THE  Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  France,  $1.25.  The  Story  of  Francis  CluddEi, 
$1.25.  Shrewsbury,  $1.50.  The  Red  Cockade,  $1.50.  The  Castle  Inn, 
$1.50. 


LONDON  to  LADYSMITH  via  PRETORIA 

By  WINSTON  SPENCER  CHURCHILL.    Crown  8vo.   With  Maps  and  Plans,  $1.50. 

This  book  is  the  outcome  of  Mr.  Churchill's  experiences  as  a  special  correspondent  with  the  British 
armies  in  South  Africa,  from  the  early  days  of  the  war  until  the  relief  of  Ladysmith  ;  and  includes  the  story 
of  the  fight  in  the  armored  train,  Mr.  Churchill's  detention  at  Pretoria  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  his  escape  and 
subsequent  service  with  the  Natal  army.  There  are  several  maps  throwing  li^ht  on  the  operations  and  various 
plans,  among  them  one  of  the  States  Model  Schools  in  Pretoria  where  the  Bntish  prisoners  were  confined. 

BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR: 


THE  RIVER  WAR: 

An  Account  of  the  Recovery  of  the  Sou- 
dan. By  Winston  Spencer  Churchill. 
Edited  by  Col.  F.  Rhodes,  D.S.O. 
With  35  maps  and  60  illustrations  ;  and 
with  7  photogravure  portraits.  Two 
vols.,  medium  8vo,  $10.00. 

"  The  general  reader  of  war  histories  will  find  the 
account  of  the  Khartoum  campaign  and  Gen.  Kitch- 
ener's victory  at  Omdurman the  best  that  has  so 

far  appeared.  The  illustrations  and  portraits  are  rep- 
resentative and  elucidating,  and  the  text  is  clear  and 
attractive." — Army  and  Navy  Journal,  N,  Y. 


SAVROLA: 

A  Tale  of  the  Revolution  in  Laurania.  By 
Winston  Spencer  Churchill.  Crown 
8vo,  $1.25. 

"  The  story  needs  no  factitious  aids.  It  challenges 
attention  of  genuine  merit.  It  is  a  clever  tale,  briskly 
told.  It  has  strength  and  force  and  is  at  times  bril- 
liant. The  action  of  the  story  takes  place  in  an 
imaginary  state,  which  is  under  the  dominion  of  an 
unscrupulous  dictator.  The  time  is  the  present.  The 
hero,  Savrola,  b  the  leader  of  the  democratic  faction. 

The  dialoj^e  is  crisp  and  the  description  of  the 

revolution  vivid  and  vigorous." 

— Times,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 
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220th  Thousand 

To  Have  and  to  Hold 

By  MARY  JOHNSTON 

"  We  hope  and  trust  and  praj  that  she  may  write  many  more  such  novels  to  delight 
our  hearts." — ^Agnks  Repplibr. 

The  Critic yor  May  reports  ** To  Have  and  to  Hold''''  as  the  most-called' 
for  novel  at  tvoenty'tvuo  libraries  out  of  twenty-three  named. 

Illu5trated,  $1.50 


NEW  BOOKS 


BRIDE  ROSES 
ROOM  FORTY-FIVE 

Two  plays,  by  W.   D.   Howells.     Artistically 

printed  and  bound.    50  cents  each. 

The  humor,  delicacy,  and  in^ace,  as  well  as  the  en- 
gaffing  interest  J  of  Mr.  HoweUs's  plays  commend  them 
alike  for  ^reading  and  for  use  in  private  theatricals. 
Attention  is  invited  to  their  attractive  appearance. 

LOVE  IN  A  CLOUD 

ByARLO  Bates,  author  of  "The  Puritans."  "The 
Philistines,"  "The  Pagans,"  etc.  lamo,  $1.50. 
Mr.  Bates's  new  story  ^revolves  ahout  an  imafflnary 
anonvmous  novel.  Curiosity  about  its  authorship  orings 
tMretner  the  characters ;  and  love,  society,  numaging,  and 
talk  do  the  rest.    Mr.  Bates  has  told  a  vexy  entertaining 


THE  BURDEN  OF 
CHRISTOPHER 

By    FLORENCE   Converse,   author   of    "Diana 

Vlctrix."    Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

A  story  of  modem  business  life,  its  sharp  compedtions, 
and  the  many  condidons  of  temptation  and  trial  which 
confront  a  man  who  seeks  to  do  business  in  a  just  and 
honorable  way.  These  conditions  impose  the  burden 
which  Christopher  bears. 

FROM  SAND  HILL  TO  PINE 

By  Bret  Harte.    z6mo,  |i.s5. 

Another  volume  of  Mr.  Harte*s  inimitable  Western 
stories,  of  which  the  variety  i%  endless  and  the  charm 
unfailing. 

h6tel  de  rambouillet 

AND  THE  PRJ^CIHUSKS 

By  Leon  H.  Vincent,  author  of  "The  BiblioUph." 
Artistically  printed  and  bound.  x6mo,  |x.oo. 
This  little  book  gives  an  account  of  the  establishment 
and  influence  of  the  Hdtel  de  Rambouillet  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  of  the  men  and  women  who  made  it 
famous. 


THE  UGHT  OF  DAY 

Relis^ous   Discussions  and   Criticisms   from  the 
Naturalist's   Point   of  View.     By  .JOHN    BUR- 
ROUGHS.   x6mo,  $1.35;   xsmo,  uniform  with  the 
Riverside  Edition  of   Burroughs's  Works,  gilt 
top,  lx.50,  M^/  .•  uncut,  paper  label,  lx.50,  »«/. 
This  book  contMns  a  very  frank  and  unconventional 
statement  of  Mr.  Burroughs*s  views  on  matters  theologi- 
cal and  religious.    These  views  do  not  always  harmonize 
with  current  reli^ous  opinions,  but  they  are  expressed 
with  so  manly  a  sincerity  and  are  so  clearly  the  outcome 
of  serious  thinking  that  they  must  command  the  interest 
of  all  thoughtful  readers. 

THE  INTEGRITY  OF  CHRIS- 
TIAN SCIENCE 

By  Mrs.  a.  D.  T.  Whitney,  author  of  "Sights 
and  Insights,"  "The  Gayworthys,"  etc.  x6mo, 
$x.oo. 

Ill  this  book  Mrs.  Whitney  offers  what  she  regards  as  a 
much  needed  corrective  to  some  of  the  mistakes  of  Chris- 
tian Science,  as  at  present  taught,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  presentation  of  broader  undeistanding  and  acceptance 
of  iu  essential  truth.  She  sets  forth  in  her  characteristic 
style  what  she  deems  necessary  to  its  completeness  and 
integrity. 

THE  CONCEPTION  OF 
IMMORTALITY 

By  JOSIAH   Royce,  Professor  In   Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  author  of  "The  Spirit  of  Modern 
Philosophy,"  "  The  Religious  Aspect  of  Philoso- 
phy," etc.    x6mo,  |i.oo. 
A  strong  and  ingenious  argument  for  man*s  immortality 

as  the  permanence  of  the  Individual  Man. 

THE  ARTS  OF  LIFE 

By  R.  R.  BowKER.    x6mo,  $1.25. 

A  book  intended  to  promote  greater  wholeness  and 
symmetry  in  living ;  to  impress  on  readers  the  truth  that 
life  in  all  its  features  should  be  systematically  right,  in  a 
high  sense  artistic. 


Sold  by  all  Booksellers,     Sent^  postpaid^  by 
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Resurrection 


Sr  Cwnt  LEO  TOLSTOY 

Author  of  ''*' Anna  Kareninay'*  **lVar  and 
Peace, ^^  etc, 

ISmo,  cloth,  illustrated,  fl.60, 

"As  we  close  this  book  of  his  old  age,  we 
are  tempted  to  declare  that,  take  it  all  in  all, 
it  is  the  greatest  work  of  its  great  author." 
— JSTew  fork  Times. 


Joan  of  fhe  Sword  Hand 


By  $♦  R.  CROCKETT 

Author  of  ''The  Lilac  Sun  Bonnet,'' 
''The  Haiders,''  etc, 

IStno,  cloth,  illustrated,  fl.50, 

"  It  is  a  robust  romance,  full  of  color  and 
life,  opulent  in  action,  with  movement, 
passion,  sentiment,  and  the  glamour  of 
chivalric  deeds." — Brooklyn  Times. 


The  Master  Box 


CapeTowntoLadysmith 


By  WALTER  BESANT 

Author  of  ''The  Orange  Girl,''  etc.,  etc. 
ISmo,  cloth,  $1.60, 

**  This  is  a  story  of  settlement  life,  and  in 
it  is  shown  from  actual  knowledge  and  ob- 
servation the  effect  of  the  life  upon  the 
workers." 


By  Q.  V*  STEEVENS 

Author  of  "With  Kitchener  to  Khartum," 

etc.,  etc. 

l£mo,  cloth,  fl.£5. 

**  Kipling  himself  could  not  combine  the 

accurate  statement  of  fact  with  the  same 

genius  for  swift  and  vivid   delineation." — 

Chicago   Tribune. 


Fe'o 


A  History  of  Scotland 


By  MAX  PEMBERTON 

Author  of  **  The  Garden  of  Swords," 
''Kronstadt,"  etc.,  etc. 

If^mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  fl.60. 

In  England,  Mr.  Pemberton  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  writers  of  the  present  day  in 
fiction,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
sale  of  his  novels  in  America  is  increasing 
with  every  year. 


By  ANDREW  LANG 

To  be  completed  in  3  volumes.     Volume  I, 
ready  shortly. 

8vo,  cloth,  $3.60  net. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  an  important 
and  authoritative  history  of  Scotland.  Mr. 
Lang  is  himself  a  Scot,  and  imparts,  there- 
fore, a  fervor  and  an  interest  to  the  narra- 
tive quite  his  own. 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

Fifth  Avenne  and  35th  Street,  New  York,  Pnbllskrs. 
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ANDREW  LANG'S  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND 
NOW  REA»Y.    VOLUME  I. 

A  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND 

From  the  Roman  Occupation 

By  ANDREW  LANG 

With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  Four  Maps 
8vo,  $3.50  net 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PRESS 

A/Aenaum,'^*^  Mr.  Lang  is  justified  in  nndertakinsr  the  ambitions  task  which  he  has  set  himself.  He 
possesses  undoubtedly  many  of  the  best  qualifications  for  it— amazing  industry  and  power  of  hard  work, 
originality  and  independence  of  ludgment,  a  critical  temper  with  a  saving  sense  of  nnmour«  insight  into 

character,  and  a  bright  and  facile  pen He  is  always  suggestive  and  stimulating He  is  bv  no 

means  a  mere  narrator,  for  he  has  a  gift  of  seizing  and  presenting  with  lucidity  certain  leading  ideas 
which  light  up  the  whole  history." 

Literature.—*^  He  has  proved  master  of  his  task  ;  all  doubt  about  that  must  be  dispelled  by  his  first 

volume Mr.  Lang  is  not  merely  a  conscientious  chronicler;  he  excels  in  reviving  the  seeming  and 

sentiment  of  the  middle  ages.    We  do  not  remember  to  have  read  a  synthetic  sketch  ot  social  conditions 

of  any  given  period  at  once  so  faithful  and  so  vivid  as  that  of  the  twelfth  century  Scotland We  have 

no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  latest  history  of  Scotland  to  be  the  most  readable,  and,  taking  account 
of  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  recent  specialist  research,  the  most  complete." 

Speaker.—^*-  The  results  of  Mr.  Lang's  labours  are  of  jgreat  value.  They  are  to  be  seen  in  a  number  of 
final  Judgments,  which  are  of  all  the  more  importance  that  they  seldom  take  the  form  of  cocksure  deliv- 

erances This  book  is  as  readable  as  it  Is  erudite.    It  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  reader  of 

Scottish  history." 

Daily  Aetvs.—^*  A  monument  of  great  and  various  learning  lightly  borne Mr.  Lang's  handling  of 

the  subject  will  be  admired  by  every  educated  and  impartial  reader The  Scottish  Reformation,  as 

Mr.  Lanjg  treats  it,  is  not  Scottish  merely,  nor  even  Anglo-Scottish  only,  but  a  question  of  European 
import.'*^ 

Morning  Post.— ^^^  On  such  themes  as  *  Early  Culture'  and  *  Feudal  Scotland '  Mr.  Lang  is  quite  at  his 

best,  the  varied  learning  in  nowise  impeding  the  stream  of  clear  and  fascinating  exposition The 

volume  expresses  Mr.  Lang's  own  individuahty,  and  the  frequent  freshness  of  its  standpoint^  its  inde> 
pendence  of  judgment  and  *  openness  of  speech,'  awaken  both  curiosity  and  high  expectation  m  regard 
to  the  volume  that  is  to  follow." 

Pail  Mali  Ganette.—"''  Mr.  Lang  is  acquitting  himself  of  this  task  admirably.  No  one  now  needs  to  be 
told  of  the  fascination  of  his  literary  style,  his  perfect  command  of  all  the  resources  of  our  language,  his 
clear,  terse,  and  elegant  form  of  expression,  and  the  heights  of  facile  eloquence  to  which,  when  occasion 
demands,  he  can  rise.    Of  all  this  there  is  ample  evidence  in  this  work." 

Westminster  Gaxette.—"'^  He  focusses  all  the  facts  bearing  on  the  different  events  with  wonderful 

skill,  and  no  reference,  however  remote,  to  the  topic  in  hand  seems  to  escape  his  attention A  very 

painstaking'and  elaborate  piece  of  work." 

Scotsman.—^*  It  has  the  novel  merit  of  being  a  history  of  Scotland  written  by  a  Scotsman  who  has 
evidently  not  permitted  himself  to  be  influenced  by  the  sentiments  or  biassed  by  the  prejudices  usually 
attributed  to  his  countrymen." 
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CMPOONICLL  AND  COMMENT 


Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  season  of 
the  German  theatre  in  Xew  York  has  a 
distinct  closing,  we  deem  it  advisable  to 
postpone  the  article  dealing  with  it  until 
the  July  number,  and  therefore  begin  our 
series  dealing  with  the  foreign  stage  by 
a  paper  on  the  Yiddish  Theatre. 

Miss  Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler, 
whose  recent  novel.  The  Farringdons,  is 
reviewed  elsewhere  in  the  present  num- 
ber of  Tin-:  Bookman,  intends  to  give 
herself  a  long  period  of  rest  before  she 
begins  work  on  another  novel.  She  may, 
however,  undertake  literary  work  of  an- 
other kind.  Her  sister,  Miss  Edith  Fow- 
ler, is  actively  engaged  upon  a  new  storv. 
•I 

A  gentleman  in  Sheffield  has  made  a 
most  important  discovery  of  manuscripts 
connected  with  the  late  Lord  Tennyson. 
We  believe  that  the  find  includes  much 
correspondence  between  Arthur  Hallam 
and  Tennyson,  as  well  as  drafts  of  some 
of  Tennyson's  early  poems.  The  corre- 
spondence is  perhaps  too  sacredly  private 
for  publication.  In  any  case,  no  final  de- 
cision has  been  reached. 
•I 

Apropos  of  this  year's  boat  race  be- 
tween the  \'arsity  crews  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  the  London  Daily  Mail  pub- 
lished the  following  table  of  "odds," 
showing  what  are  the  chances  of  the  in- 
dividual lUue's  choice  of  a  profession  : 

Oxford. 
II  to  8  on  the  Church. 
5  to  2  against  the  Law.  • 


10  to 
20  to 


aganist 
again. St 


the    Army. 
Medicine. 


Ca.M  BRIDGE. 

5  to  4  on  the  Church. 
II  to  8  against  the  Law. 
3S  to  I  against  Medicine. 
33  to  I  against  the  Army. 


DAVID    DWIGHT    WELLS. 

We  present  herewith  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
David  Dwight  Wells,  whose  new  novel, 
His  Lordship's  Leopard,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  recent  publications 
of  Messrs.  Henry  Holt  and  Company.  Mr. 
Wells  was  born  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  April 
22,  1 868,  and  was  graduated  from  Har- 
vard University  in  the  class  of  1893.  For 
two  years  after  graduation  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  writing  of  short  stories  and 
special  articles  for  various  magazines  and 
newspapers.  Appointed  by  President 
Cleveland  as  second  Secretarv  of  Lega- 
tion at  London,  tligiJiddl'i?yT%9P©^eld  that 
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position  until  October,  1896,  when  he 
returned  to  America.  Since  then  he 
has  been  devoting  himself  entirely  to 
literary  work.  He  is  at  present  living 
abroad. 

•I 
We  had  occasion  not  long  ago  to  ex- 
press our  admiration  for  the  very  telling 
piece  of  controversial  writing  put  forth 
by  the  Rev.  Father  Brosnahan  in  his 
pamphlet  relating  to  President  Eliot  and 
the  Jesuit  colleges.  We  admired  equally 
Father  Pirosnahan's  dialectics  and  his 
urbanity;  and,  therefore,  we  now  regret 
all  the  more  keenly  the  absence  of  this 
latter  quality  from  an  address  which  he 
lately  delivered  before  a  conference  of 
Roman  Catholic  educators  held  at  Chi- 
cago. The  subject  of  his  address  had  to 
do  with  an  alleged  discrimination  by 
Harvard  University  against  certain  Jesuit 
colleges,  and  with  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  we  are  not  immediately  con- 
cerned; but  unless  the  newspaper  re- 
ports of  his  address  have  done  him  great 
injustice,  Father  Brosnahan's  remarks 
were  characterised  by  a  tartness  and  ill- 
temper  quite  antithetical  to  the  suave  tone 
and  immensely  effective  courtesy  of  his 
published  pamphlet.    On  the  whole,  we 


SPENSER    WILKINSON. 


think  that  he  has  now  succeeded  only  in 
estranging  public  sympathy  from  the 
cause  which  he  has  been  so  earnestly  de- 
fending. 

m 

We  gave  last  month  some  general  in- 
formation with  regard  to  !Mr.  Spenser 
Wilkinson,  whose  leaders  in  the  London 
Morning  Post  on  the  subject  of  the 
Boer  War  showed  such  amazing  insight 
and  accuracy  that  there  has  been  a  serious 
demand  on  the  part  of  a  great  many  Eng- 
lish newspapers  that  a  place  be  made  for 
him  in  the  British  Cabinet.  An  article  on 
the  war  written  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  whose 
portrait  we  herewith  present,  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  the  present  number 

of  THK  BOOKMAX. 


Mr.  Israel  Zangwill  alone  among  Eng- 
hsh  authors  opposes  the  much-discussed 
pension  scheme  of  the  Incorporated  So- 
ciety of  Authors.  His  opposition  to  the 
scheme,  he  recently  said,  was  based  both 
on  selfish  and  unselfish  grounds.  His 
argument  was,  in  a  nutshell,  this :  that 
great  authors  should  be  supported  by  the 
public  at  large,  and  that  little  authors 
should  not  be  supported  at  all. 


The  London  Literary  World,  com- 
menting upon  Mr.  Zangwill's  utterances, 
suggests  that  the  force  of  the  objection 
may  be  best  seen  by  applying  it  to  some 
other  profession — the  medical,  for  in- 
stance : 

Great  doctors  should  be  supported  by  the  pub- 
lic at  large,  and  little  doctors  not  at  all.  Well, 
the  matter  is  arguable,  but  if  it  is  contrary  to 
the  views  of  the  majority  we  imagine  appeals 
will  continue  to  be  made  to  successful  profes- 
sionals to  succour  their  distressed  colleagues. 
In  the  theatrical  profession,  notoriously,  the 
practice  exists  and  has  long  existed.  The  objec- 
tion, it  seems  to  us.  cuts  at  the  root  of  a  great 
many  benevolent  institutions.  There  is  always 
the  option  left  to  the  man  who  objects  to  with- 
hold support,  but  is  he  justified  in  opposing 
those  who  wish  to  start  a  charity?  He  would 
answer,  we  presume,  that  the  difficulty  arises 
when  inside  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
members  of  a  profession,  who  then  have  no 
alternative  but  to  contribute  or  to  risk  being 
gibbeted  in  the  public  estimation  either  as  too 
poor  or  too  stingy^.tojmq^^^^f^qually 
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applies  to  every  appeal  to  the  benevolence  of 
individuals.  And  has  Mr.  Zangwill  considered 
the  point  that  even  great  authors  have  been 
reduced  by  misfortune  and  may  be  again?  By 
"great,"  we  presume  he  does  not  necessarily 
mean  those  who  have  attained  the  biggest  cir- 
culation. 


We  reproduce  herewith  a  photograph 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  Frederic  Goss,  whose 
novel.  The  Redemption  of  David  Corson, 
seems  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most 
striking  successes  of  the  next  few 
months. 

However  much  Easterners  may  fleer  at 
the  pretensions  of  Chicago  as  a  literary 
centre,  the  fact  cannot  be  ignored  that 
from  that  city  is  coming  to-day  the  very 
best  American  humour.  Mr.  Dooley  was 
distinctively  a  Chicago  creation,  and  to 
!Mr.  Dooley  we  accord  a  very  high  rank, 
both  as  a  philosopher  and  as  a  humourist. 
Another  Chicago  newspaper  man  who  is 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  Mr.  Francis 
Peter  Dunne  is  Mr.  S.  E.  Kiser,  whose 
Gcorgie  Stories,  which  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  columns  of  a  Chicago  news- 


S.    E.    KISER. 


paper,  have  just  been  issued  from  the 
press  of  Messrs.  Small,  Maynard  and 
Company,  of  Boston.  Mr.  Kiser  has  had 
a  singularly  eventful  and  interesting 
career.  When  he  was  sixteen  years  of 
age  he  went  to  work  as  a  farm-hand,  but 
after  a  short  time  found  rural  life  uncon- 
genial and  learned  to  be  a  telegraph  oper- 
ator. About  twelve  years  ago  he  became 
a  reporter  on  a  Cleveland  newspaper, 
where  at  one  time  he  was  sporting  editor, 
financial  editor,  religious  editor,  art  critic 
and  musical  and  dramatic  man,  devoting 
his  leisure  time  to  the  writing  of  special 
stories.  A  few  years  ago  he  undertook 
to  write  a  daily  column  of  verses  and 
sketches  for  the  Cleveland  Leader,  His 
work  with  this  newspaper  was  freely 
copied  by  the  exchange  editors  not  only 
throughout  this  country,  but  also  in  Can- 
ada and  in  England.  His  connection  with 
the  Chicago  Times-Herald,  in  which 
newspaper  the  Georgie  Stories  originally 
appeared,  dates  from  about  a  year  ago. 
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Quo  Vadis  at  the  Herald  Square  Thea- 
tre finished  its  New  York  run  for  the 
season  with  the  performance  of  Saturday 
evening,  May  5.  ^liss  Jeannette  L. 
Gilder's  dramatisation  of  Sienkiewicz's 
novel  was  in  many  respects  a  very  ex- 
cellent piece  of  work.  In  the  first  place, 
it  was  one  of  the  very  few  dramatisations 
of  successful  novels  which  did  not  utterly 
disappoint  the  admirer  of  the  book.  As 
a  play  it  was  well  constructed,  well  staged 
and  well  acted.  Had  it  been  put  on  the 
stage  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  it 
would  probably  have  enjoyed  a  success 
beyond  that  of  Bcu-Hur,  to  which  as  a 
play  it  was  undeniably  superior  in  every 
respect. 

•I 

It  needed  an  amazing  amount  of  dex- 
terity so  closely  and  faithfully  to  follow 
the  spirit  and  text  of  the  book,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  produce  so  logical  and  com- 
plete a  play.  Of  Miss  Gilder's  Quo 
Vadis  may  be  said  what  unfortunately 
can  be  said  of  very  few  dramatisations : 
that  it  was  thoroughly  intelligible  to  the 
play-goer  who  had  never  read  a  line  by 
M.  Sienkiewicz.    We  certainlv  could  not 


have  said  as  much  of  Bcu-HuKj  or  of 
Trilby,  or  of  any  of  the  versions  of  The 
Three  Musketeers.  In  but  one  act, 
the  last,  was  the  spectator  in  any  way  de- 
pendent upon  his  acquaintance  with  the 
book.  Miss  Gilder  somehow  managed  to 
give  the  play  that  stamp  of  vastness 
which  is  the  very  essence  of  M.  Sien- 
kiewicz's  work.  On  the  stage,  as  in  the 
book,  we  saw  all  imperial  Rome — its 
legions,  its  luxury,  its  baseness — and  yet 
were  never  for  a  moment  allowed  to  for- 
get the  loves  of  Vinicius  and  Lygia  and 
Petronius  and  Eunice. 

Mr.  John  Glyde's  recently  published 
Life  of  Edward  FitzGerald  rouses  the 
London  Academy  to  some  little  indigna- 
tion. It  characterises  the  book  as  '*a 
needless  life,''  and  points  out  that  as 
FitzGerald  left  the  world  alone,  the  world 
ought  to  return  the  compliment.  **We 
can  do  with  biographies  of  soldiers  and 
parliamentary  hands,  and  we  have  re- 
cently had  the  biography  of  a  successful 
coal  merchant.  That  is  all  right;  but 
when  a  man  is  so  sublimely  indifferent  to 
the  footlights  and  the  gold-dust  as  was 
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Edward  FitzGerald  we  ought  to  cherish 
that  instance  of  retiredness.  We  are  all 
grimed  and  pushing  and  envious;  here 
was  a  man  who  was  not ;  for  heaven's 
sake,  let  it  be  somewhat  difficult  to  find 
him  in  libraries  as  it  was  in  life." 
•I 
"Themuch-talked-of  appearanceof  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell  in  a  little  playlet,  called 
jMrs.  Jordan/'  says  the  London  Sketch, 
"recalls  the  brilliant  theatrical  career  and 
the  pathetic  ending  of  a  lovely  woman 
and  an  admirable  and  charming  actress. 
Dorothea  Bland  was  born  at  Waterford 
in  1762.  Her  first  appearance  was  in 
Dublin,  as  Phebe  in  .-Is  You  Like  It,  in 
which  she  made  such  a  'hit'  that  she 
was  engaged  for  the  *York  Circuit,'  and 
she  appeared  in  Leeds  in  1782.  She  told 
her  manager  she  wanted  to  be  called  Mrs. 
Somebody,  and  he  (it  w^as  Tate  Wilkin- 
son) suggested  Jordan,  *as  she  had  just 
crossed  the  water.'  In  1785,  as  Peggy  in 
The  Country  Girl,  she  took  London  by 
storm,  and  for  five  years  played  a  series 
of  comedy  parts  with  unvarying  suc- 
cess.*' 

m 

Messrs.    Dodd.    Mead    and    Company 
will  be  the  publishers  in  America  of  Miss 


MRS.   JORDAN. 


From  an  old  print. 


EDWARD   FITZGERALD. 

Marie  Corelli's  new  novel,  the  title  of 
which  is  just  announced  as  The  Master- 
Christian.  This  work  was  begun  a 
short  time  before  the  noveHst's  almost 
fatal  illness  at  the  end  of  1897,  which  in- 
capacitated her  from  every  kind  of  exer- 
tion till  the  close  of  1898.  She  then  re- 
sumed her  waiting,  a  little  each  day, 
under  the  advice  of  her  physicians,  till  in 
April,  1899,  w^hen  her  health  was  quite 
restored,  she  was  able  to  concentrate  her- 
self entirely  upon  it  in  the  usual  w^ay.  It 
would  have  been  published  in  the  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year,  but  owing  to  the  de- 
pression in  the  publishing  trade  caused 
by  the  Boer  war,  it  was  considered  ad- 
visable to  withhold  it  in  England  till  the 
summer.  The  Master-Christian  w^ill 
startle  many  by  its  daring  yet  highly 
poetic  conception,  and  its  fearless  treat- 
ment of  one  of  the  most  vital  problems 
of  the  time. 


Visitors  to  Nimes,  says  the  London 
Academy,  will  soon  be  able  to  pay  their 
respects  to  a  statue  of  Alphonse  Daudet 
which  is  about  to  be  placed  in  the  Square 
de  la  Couronne,  with  considerable  pomp, 
though  without  any  contributory  recog- 
nition from  the  French  Academy.  The 
sculptor,  M.  Falguieres,  has  evidently 
been  a  good  deal  inspired  by  M.  Leon 
Daudet's  fine  book  about  his  father,  for 
he  has  represented  the  author  in  his  lat- 
ter years,  witltuch^nfilife  JrewdiCPtd^ed  in 
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meditation.  It  is,  of  course,  as  **rhomme 
du  Midi,"  as  the  author  of  Tartarin  de 
Tarascon  and  Niuiia  Rotimestan,  and  as 
the  analyst  and  eulogist  of  southern 
character,  that  Daudet  is  to  be  acclaimed 
and  enthroned  at  Nimes.  Daudet  had  a 
keen  sense  of  place  and  climate,  and  their 
influence  on  temperament  and  character. 
He  used  to  say  that  every  country  had  its 
**north"  and  ''south,"  with  their  psycho- 
logical differences ;  and  he  loved  those 
authors  who  made  much  of  their  native 
air,  and  allowed  it  to  invigorate  and  in- 
fluence their  work.  He  would  talk  like 
this  to  his  son : 


MAX   O  RELL. 

When  a  young  man,  be  he  boastful  or  timid, 
comes  to  see  me  with  his  little  volume  in  his 
hand,  I  say  to  him:  "What  is  your  country?" 
— "It  is  so  and  so,  Monsieur." — "Is  it  long 
since  you  left  your  home  and  the  old  people?" 
— "So  long." — "Shall  you  go  back?" — "I  don't 
know." — "Why  not  at  once,  now  that  you  have 
tasted  Paris?  Are  they  poor?" — "Oh,  no, 
Monsieur,  in  easy  circumstances." — "Then  fly 
to  them,  unhappy  youth.  I  see  you  undecided, 
young,  impressionable.  I  don't  believe  you 
really  have  in  you  that  Balzacian  energy  which 
boils  and  ferments  under  its  attic  roof.  Listen 
to  my  advice;  you'll  thank  me  for  it  later.    Go 


back  to  the  fold.  Make  yourself  a  solitude  in 
a  corner  of  the  mansion  of  the  farm.  Ex- 
plore your  memory.  The  recollections  of 
childhood  are  the  bright  and  unpoisoned 
spring  of  all  masterly  creative  power  that  you 
possess.  There  is  another  reason  you  must 
see;  you  have  time.  Make  all  about  you 
— the  farmers,  the  sportsmen,  the  girls,  the  old 
men,  the  vagabonds — talk  with  you.  Let  all 
that  focus  again!  And,  if  you  have  talent, 
you  will  write  a  personal  book,  with  your 
mark  on  it,  that  will  interest  your  own  jJtopIe 
first,  and  the  public  too,  if  you  chance  to  get 
hold  of  a  well-constructed  plot." 

Daudet's  advice  would  surely  fit  the 
cases  of  a  great  many  young  writers  who 
have  come  to  New  York  to  write  novels 
on  stock  subjects,  leaving  their  liveliest 
inspirations  behind  them.  But  Leon 
Daudet  recognised  the  hopelessness  of 
such  advice,  and  so  do  we. 
•I 

Max  O'Reirs  recent  novel.  Woman 
and  Artist,  recalls  to  our  mind  a  little 
personal  experience  of  our  own.  Some 
years  ago  we  were  thrown  much  into  the 
society  of  a  very  charming  but  also  very 
talkative  lady,  who  amiably  confessed 
that  there  had  been  a  time  when  the  con- 
sciousness of  her  own  volubility  was  a 
little  embarrassing,  but  that  she  had  since 
learned  to  appreciate  properly  what  it 
was  to  be  a  "fine  conversationalist."  We 
shared  the  appreciation.  As  she  acknowl- 
edged herself  to  be  a  lady  of  strong  liter- 
ary tastes  we  once  asked  her  opinion  of 
Max  O'Rell ;  to  which  she  replied  by  pro- 
fessing her  unqualified  admiration  for 
*'his  little  Irish  stories." 
H 

The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  William  Cowper  was  celebrated 
at  Olney,  England,  Wednesday,  April  25, 
with  the  following  programme : 

12.30.     Luncheon  at  the  Bull  Hotel. 

1. 00.  Visitors  will  be  able  to  see  Cowper*s 
summer-house.     (No  charge.) 

1.30.  Children  of  Olney,  wearing  favours  of 
buff  and  green  (Cowper's  colours), 
will  assemble  in  front  of  Cowper's 
house — which  has  been  presented  to 
the  town  by  W.  H.  Collingridge, 
Esq. — and  sing,  "God  Moves  in  a 
Mysterious  Way."  Every  child  will 
then  receive  a  copy  of  the  biography 
of  Cowper,  kindly  presented  by  the 
Religious  Tragi^gpgj^OOgle 
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2.30.     Museum  publicly  opened.     Admission, 

6d. 
3.30.  Public  meeting.  Admittance.  6d.  Re- 
served seats,  IS.  Chair  to  be  taken 
by  W.  W.  Carlile,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Speeches  by  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll, 
Mr.  Clement  K.  Shorter  and  others. 
From  five  to  seven  Cowper's  house  at 
Weston  Underwood  will  be  open  to 
visitors.  (No  charge.) 
Special  service  at  the  church.  Sermon 
by  the  Ver>'  Rev.  F.  W.  Farrar. 


500. 


7.30. 


Cowper,  whose  poetry  is  read  by  very 
few  people  at  the  present  time,  was  born 
on  November  26,  1731.  His  father  was 
chaplain  to  George  II.  William  Cowper 
was  a  sensitive  and  delicate  child,  and 
boyhood  brought  with  it  only  deeper 
melancholy  and  depression.  After  com- 
pleting his  studies  he  was  articled  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  to  Mr.  Chapman,  a  Lon- 
don attorney.  He  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1754,  but  never  practised.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  scribbled  a  great  deal  of 
poetry,  read  Greek  and  translated  part 
of  Voltaire's  Henriade,  At  one  time 
about  this  period  he  meditated  suicide, 
failing  to  carry  out  his  intentions  through 
sheer  lack  of  courage.  In  December, 
1763,  he  was  removed  to  the  house  of  Dr. 
Cotton,  at  St.  Albans,  a  prey  to  the  deep- 
est remorse.  After  leaving  St.  Albans 
he  went  to  reside  in  the  town  of  Hunting- 
ton, where  for  many  years  he  enjoyed 
much  tranquil  happiness.  His  more  im- 
portant hterary  work  dates  from  1781, 
when  he  was  fifty  yeJrs  of  age.  It  was 
in  this  year  that  he  produced  in  the 
course  of  a  single  night  the  poem  of 
John  Gilpin — that  delightful  bit  of  hu- 
mour, which  will  probably  outlive  by 
many  years  all  his  more  pretentious 
works. 

We  reproduce  herewith  a  photograph 
of  Miss  Elizabeth  Godfrey,  whose  novel, 
The  Harp  of  Life,  is  reviewed  elsewhere 
in  the  present  number  of  The  Bookman. 

The  widening  of  Fleet  Street  in  London 
will  force  Punch  out  of  the  home  it  has 
occupied  so  long,  and  the  famous  period- 
ical which  has  been,  in  its  particular  field, 
as  much  an  institution  of  the  British  em- 
pire as  the  Times  has  been  in  its  own, 
is  going  to  have  a  new  office  in  Bouverie 
Street.     It  is  very  appropriate  that  the 


change  of  quarters  should  take  place  at 
practically  the  same  time  with  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  W.  H.  Spielmann's  History 
of  Punch,  a  book  which  contains  much  of 
interest  that  bears  directly  upon  the  liter- 
ature of  the  Victorian  Era. 
•I 

The  first  editor  of  Punch  was  Mark 
Lemon.  The  paper  had  a  pretty  hard 
struggle,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  that 
it  was  relieved  by  W.  S.  Orr  and  Com- 
pany, of  whom  William  Chambers  wrote 
so  severely.  For  a  time  the  circulation 
stuck  at  five  or  six  thousand,  but  it  grad- 
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ually  grew  to  thirty  thousand.  When 
one  looks  at  the  first  numbers  he  is  sur- 
prised to  find  that  it  lived  at  all.  Mark 
Lemon  was  no  doubt  a  very  clever  man, 
but  there  was  something  about  his  hu- 
mour peculiarly  bitter  and  ungenial. 
He  was  a  thorough  Bohemian,  and  Mr. 
Spielmann,  wisely  enough,  perhaps,  does 
not  tell  us  much  about  this.  Bitter  in 
his  writing,  he  was  genial  on  the  whole 
in  his  manner,  and  he  loved  his  work  and 
was  very  proud  of  it ;  but  as  a  contributor 
he  did  comparatively  little.  By  far  the 
most  helpful  of  his  allies  in  those  earlv 
days    was    Douglas.^. J^^rr^Q^-gf^  of 
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whose  contributions,  like  "The  Story  of  a 
Feather/'  and  especially  "Mrs.  Caudle's 
Curtain  Lectures,"  were  amazingly  popu- 
lar. Jerrold,  although  now  little  read, 
was  a  man  of  real  genius,  far  alx)ve 
Lemon  in  every  respect,  though  not  so 
successful  as  an  editor.  There  was 
something  about  Jerrold  that  jarred. 
Like  I-^mon,  he  could  be  exceedingly  bit- 
ter. Lemon  is  reported  to  have  said  to 
Jerrold  that  he  "was  doubtless  considered 
caustic,  because  he  blackened  every  char- 
acter he  touched."  Lemon  outlived  Jer- 
rold by  thirteen  years,  and  continued  to 


the  year  of  his  death  a  faithful  attendant 
at  Funch's  table.  A  more  illustrious  co- 
adjutor still  was  Thackeray,  who  did  a 
great  deal  of  work  on  Punch,  some  of  it 
very  popular.  Thackeray's  relations  with 
Punch  were  more  or  less  disturbed,  and 
Jerrold  made  him  the  victim  of  his  most 
bitter  witticisms.  He  resigned  when  he 
became  a  really  popular  novelist,  after  the 
triumph  of  The  Xciucomcs.  The  resig- 
nation was  sent  to  Mr.  Evans,  the  pub- 
lisher, in  a  somewhat  haughty  and  queru- 
lous letter,  in  which  he  complained  espe- 
cially of  the  rate  of  remuneration.  He 
remained,  however, 
not  imfriendly  to  the 
last. 


M 
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The  second  editor 
of  Punch  was  Shirley 
Brooks,  one  of  the 
most  delightful  au- 
thors of  the  Victorian 
period.  He  was  an 
extraordinarily  rapid 
and  brilliant  writer, 
and  a  man  of  the 
kindest  and  most  gen- 
erous heart.  It  was 
under  him  that  Punch 
became  humorous. 
Hitherto  it  had  been 
witty.  Shirley  Brooks 
may  survive  by  his 
admirable  novels,  but 
most  of  them  have 
•gone  out  of  print. 
They  make  capital 
reading,  however,  and 
may  be  cordially  rec- 
ommended to  persons 
who  wish  to  find 
jokes  for  after-dinner 
speeches,  and  who  are 
unable  to  compose 
them.  Brooks  was  also 
a  real  poet.  His  best 
poems  were  memorial 
verses,  and  the  best 
memorial  verses  ever 
published  in  Punch 
were  from  his  pen.  To 
tell  the  truth,  Brooks's 
contributions  from 
Punch  would  far  bet- 
ter bear  republishing 
than  some  of  Thack- 
Digifia-aivb^vtkQCB&BSbeen 
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disinterred  lately.  He  contributed  also 
"The  Elssence  of  Parliament,"  and  did  it 
to  admiration.  But  perhaps  his  chief  work 
was  to  infuse  a  new  spirit  and  tone  into 
the  paper.  His  son,  Mr.  Reginald  Shirley 
Brooks,  was  the  originator  of  the  Sketch, 
not  the  Sketch  of  these  days,  but  its  pre- 
cursor. We  should  have  had  a  biog- 
raphy of  Shirley  Brooks,  as  we  should 
have  had  one  of  Hepworth  Dixon,  of  the 
Athenirum,  Both  of  them  exercised  an 
immense  influence  in  a  quiet  way  on  the 
literature  of  the  Fifties  and  the  early 
Sixties. 

•t 

The  third  editor  of  Punch  was  Tom 
Taylor,  who  was  engaged  on  the  staflF  for 
a  very  long  period.  For  thirty-six  years 
he  was  a  regular  contributor,  and  for  six 
years  he  was  editor.  Taylor  must  have 
been  a  very  good  fellow.  He  was  a 
favourite  with  his  staff,  and.  George 
Meredith,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  a 
warm-hearted  sonnet  to  his  memory. 
But  Mr.  Spielmann  admits  that  he  was  a 
bad  editor.  He  does  not  mention  how 
mercilessly  Edmund  Yates  treated  him  in 
the  World,  just  as  he  treated  Thomas 
Chenery,  the  Arabic  professor  who  was 
made  editor  of  the  Times.  Neither  of 
them  was  fitted  for  editorial  duties.  They 
were  both  keenly  sensitive  and  were 
deeply  affected  by  the  attacks  made  upon 
them.  Taylor,  however,  was  an  inde- 
fatigable worker.  He  was  always 
writing,  though  scarcely  anything  that  he 
has  written  is  now  alive. 


Mr.  Taylor,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
was  succeeded  by  the  present  editor,  Mr. 
F.  C.  Bumand,  a  true  humorist,  who  has 
well  maintained  the  character  of  the  pa- 
per. Mr.  Bumand  secured  a  genuine 
success  in  his  "Happy  Thoughts,"  and 
some  of  his  burlesques  are  as  good  as 
they  can  be.  He  has  also  been  success- 
ful in  enlisting  a  strong  staff  of  authors 
and  artists,  the  best  of  them  no  doubt 
being  Mr.  F.  Anstey.  A  very  powerful 
contributor  is  Mr.  Owen  Seaman,  and 
Mr.  R.  C.  Lehmann  was  also  enlisted  by 
Mr.  Bumand,  and  has  written  largely. 
The  old  humour  has  been 'represented  in 
Punch  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  and  the  new 
humour  by  Mr.  Barry  Pain,  but  neither 
of  them  has  contributed  very  much.  One 
of  the  most  brilliant  members  of  the  staff 
is   Mr.    H.   W.   Lucy,   whose    "Toby's 


Diary"  is  wonderfully  good,  and  is  dic- 
tated with  the  utmost  speed,  and  without 
any  previous  preparation.  The  Rev. 
A.  C.  Deane,  a  young  clergyman,  has  also 
done  fine  work.  Mr.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain sent  a  contribution  some  years  ago, 
but  it  was  declined.  Mr.  Bumand  has 
no  doubt  made  his  mistakes.  He  might, 
if  he  had  chosen,  enrolled  on  his  staff  the 
most  brilliant  of  living  humorists.  On 
the  whole,  however,  he  has  done  well, 
and  the  position  of  Punch  is  unshaken. 

For  the  accompanying  photograph  of 
the  Punch  office  we  are  indebted  to  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Qement  Shorter. 
•6 

In  our  opinion  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cious hits  in  recent  numbers  of  Punch  is 
that  in  which  it  manages  to  discover  a 
poet  by  the  name  of  "Rudyard  Austin" 
who  undertakes  to  rewrite  "The  Absent- 
Minded  Beggar"  in  the  classical  style  of 
the  Poet  Laureate.  "Rudyard  Austin's" 
version  of  the  poem  is  as  follows : 

When  "Rule  Britannia"  rings  through  hut  and 

hall, 
And  men  have  sung  "God  Save  the  Queen" 

withal, 
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When    has    been  whet    the    keen    invective's 

sword 
Against  meridian  Afric*s  tyrant  lord; 
Spare  not  your  largesse  for  his  kin  who  plies 
The  legionary's  task  in  tan-hued  guise ! 
Vague  in  his  views,  a  man  of  errant  thought, 
His  best  endeavours  oft  with  frailty  fraught. 
Yet  with  a  conscience  facile  to  forego 
The  judgment  of  or  us  or  yonder  foe. 
Southward  to  clear  our  'scutcheon  see  him 

wind, 
Leaving  his  loved  impediments  behind! 

Scion  of  Atheling  or  of  kitchen-drone, 
Claimant    perchance    of    Alfred's    Alfred's 

throne — 
Five  tens  of  thousands  in  each  other's  train, 
They    press    athwart    the    ship-encumbered 

plain; 
With  their  domestic  wants  'tis  Alfred's  hope 
To  see  your  cornucopias  cope,  cope,  cope. 
•  •  •  #  • 


Wives  he  may  have,  our  Thomas,  one  or  more. 
Whose  nuptial  knot  the  callous  powers  ignore. 
From  which  unchartered  wedlock — who  shall 

say? — 
Some  offspring  may  have  seen  the  light  of  day. 
Who  need  the  warmth  Prometheus  first  con- 
veyed. 
With  solvent  heart  and  Ceres'  homely  aid. 
Doubtless  are  left  some  damosels  with  whom 
He  held  high  converse  in  the  devious  gloom  I 
Wrong?    Was  it  wrong?    I  only  know  they 

grieve 
To  miss  the  pressure  of  his  ambient  sleeve, 
Who  to  our  care  with  careless  trust  assigned 
The  loved  impediments  he  left  behind. 

Heir  of  an  Earldorman,  or  kitchen-thraii ; 
These  crust  distinctions  shall  we  now  recall  ? 
What  boots  it  though  he  left  his  licensed  sire 
'Twixt  Wapping  barmaids  serving  Bacchic 

fire? 
With  claims  of  wife  or  wench,  'tis  Alfred's 

hope 
To  see  your  cornucopias  cope,  cope,  cope. 

Myriad  the  matrons  who  in  utmost  need. 
Are  nerved  by  pride  to  nor  complain  nor  plead ! 
Their  dear  Penates  would  they  rather  doom 
To  lie  as  pledges  with  a  local  Oom. 
Their  brave  bread-winner  absent,  serves  but  ill 
The  nation's  pittance,  practically  nill 
Vague  in  bis  views,  a  man  of  errant  thought. 
He  waited  not  in  corners  to  be  sought. 
When  sununoned,  much  like  sturdy  Cincin- 

natus. 
To  leave  a^oss  his  tpil  a  crude  hiatus; 
Nor  lagged  to  haggle  as  to  who  should  mind 
The  loved  impedimenU  he  left  behind. 
Life-work  of  feudal  lord  or  simple  serf. 
Toilers  that  race  upon,  or  mow,  the  turf, 
Ceasing   their    several    labours   forth    they 

range 
From  6curie  and  mart  and  moated  grange, 
Come,  with  their  kindred's  wants  'tis  Al- 
fred's hope 
To  see  your  cornucopias  cope,  cope,  a^c 
•  •  t  •  • 

H 
We  have  received  from  Carshaltpn, 
Surrey,  England,  one  of  the  quaintest 
and  most  artistic  publications  we  remem- 
ber having  seen  for  some  time.  It  is  The 
Page,  published  by  Edward  Gordon 
Craig,  and  of  the  twenty-nine  features 
advertised  in  the  table  of  contents,  the 
publisher  signs  himself  as  being  respon- 
sible for  twenty-four.  We  reproduce 
herewith  three  of  Mr.  Craig's  most  in- 
teresting and  characteristic  sketches. 
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Mr.  Richard  Le  Gallienne  has  written 
a  book  about  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling — 3, 
very  harmless  little  book,  printed  on  good 
thick  paper,  with  nice  wide  margins.  It 
is  bound  in  an  attractive  blue  cover,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  volume  there  is  a  bib- 
liography of  Rudyard  Kipling  by  Mr. 
John  Lane.  Possibly  something  should 
be  said  about  the  contents  of  the  book, 
but  after  having  read  it  through  pretty 
conscientiously,  we  lay  it  down  with  a 
rather  humiliating  sense  of  wonder  as  to 
what  it  is  all  about.  Mr.  Le  Gallienne 
expresses  some  very  ladylike  political 
opinions,  and  is  very  much  shocked  at 
Mr.  Kipling's  "homicidal  lust."  When 
he  begins  to  compare  Mr.  Kipling's  books 
one  with  another  he  is  quite  orthodox. 
He  prefers  Soldiers  Three  and  Plain 
Tales  from  the  HUls  to  Stalky  &  Co.  and 
The  Day's  Work,  and  finds  in  Without 
Benefit  of  Clergy  or  The  Man  Who 
Would  be  King  or  Drums  of  the  Fore 
and  Aft  more  real  inspiration  than  in  00/ 
or  The  Ship  that  Found  Herself.  But  to 
us  the  most  suggestive  thing  that  Mr.  Le 
Gallienne  has  to  say  is  to  be  found  at  the 
very  beginning  of  the  book,  where  he  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  history  of 
Mr.  Kipling's  reputation  lies  between 
two  phrases.  "In  1890  we  were  saying  to 
each  other  with  a  sense  of  freemasonry  in 
a  new  cult:  'But  that  is  another  story.' 
To-day  (the  spring  of  1899)  we  are  ex- 
horting each  other  to  'Take  up  the  white 
man's  burden.'    The  value  of  each  phrase 
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is  about  the  value  of  Mr.  Kipling's  repu- 
tation in  1890  and  1899  respectively." 
Now  this  is  very  significant,  for  it  natu- 
rally leads  to  the  question  of  what  we  are 
saying  about  Mr.  Kipling  in  the  spring 
of  1900.  And  the  answer  is  still  more 
significant,  for  we  are  saying  practically 
nothing  at  all. 


Some  paragraphs  about  Mr.  Kipling 
which  we  printed  in  the  March  number 
of  The  Bookman  have  aroused  quite  a 
little  stir  of  adverse  criticism.  One  Eng- 
lish literary  journal  is  particularly  vehe- 
ment in  its  wrath,  and  applies  to  our 
whole  attitude  the  phrase  "callous  impu- 
dence and  sheer  amusing  conceit,"  which 
means  simply  that  the  journal  in  question 
belongs  to  the  unfortunately  very  large 
class  who  regard  as  downright  heresy  the 
suggestion  that  Mr.  Kipling  may  write 
anything  that  is  without  the  divine  spark. 
For  our  part  we  yield  to  none  in  apprecia- 
tion and  admiration  of  what  is  best  in  Mr. 
Kipling's  work.  Some  years  ago,  when 
"The  Man  from  Nowhere"  was  popu- 
larly looked  upon  as  merely  a  very  clever 
and  precocious  young  writer  of  Anglo- 
Indian  stories,  his  right  to  the  English 
laureateship  was  very  strongly  urged  in 
an  article  written  by  the  senior  editor  of 
this  magazine.  We  have  always  regarded 
and  we  still  regard  the  author  of  The 
Drums  of  the  Fore  and  Aft,  Plain  Tales 
from  the  Hills,  Soldiers  Three,  The  Man 
Who  Would  be  King,  The  Story  of  the 
Gadsbys,  and  those  other  tales  of  the 
early  years  of  his  career  as  one  of  the 
g«at  original  Hterar^Jor^S(3b^^i<=- 
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torian  era.  He  was  not  a  Thackeray  or 
a  Dickens,  but  he  was  certainly  the  very 
best  that  England  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  century  had  to  offer.  As  a  poet, 
when  placed  beside  a  Tennyson,  he  lacked 
much,  but  he  knew  how  to  write  verse 
that  could  stir  not  merely  a  nation,  but 
an  entire  race.  The  fame  that  he  won 
was  honestly  won;  or  better  still,  when 
that  fame  was  achieved  he  had  merely 
come  into  his  own. 

•t 
But  that  was  a  very  different  Mr.  Kip- 
ling from  the  Mr.  Kipling  of  to-day,  the 
laterious  but  very  uninspired  Mr.  Kip- 
ling of  Stalky  &  Co.,  of  The  White 
Man's  Burden,  and  of  the  hysterical  let- 
ters about  the  South  African  War;  and 
somehow,  very  curiously,  as  we  think 
over  the  whole  matter,  there  rises  before 
us  the  memory  of  two  lines  which  he 
himself  wrote  in  the  old  days : 

But  all  that  is  put  behind  me,  long  ago  and  far 

away, 
And  there  ain't  no  busses  running  from  the 

Bank  to  Mandalay. 

All  that  has  been  put  behind  him,  and 
Mr.  Kipling  does  seem  to  be  too  close  to 
the  Bank  and  too  far  from  Mandalay. 
And  the  worst  feature  of  it  all  is  that,  if 
we  are  to  judge  from  his  recent  actions 
and  utterances,  he  has  come  to  take  him- 
self with  fatal  seriousness  as  a  political 
force  and  a  prophet,  and  that  he  has  been 
coddled  into  liie  belief  that  what  he  wrote 
simply  as  good,  spirited  verse  was  in 
reality  the  inspired  gospel  of  a  new  im- 
perialism. 

•t 

Literary  history  is  full  of  cases  of  this 
kind.  M.  Eugene  Sue  wrote  Le  Juif 
Errant  simply  as  a  sensational  novel.  In 
the  course  of  the  narrative,  however,  he 
happened  to  describe  an  ideal  colony  of 
workingmen,  and  for  the  remainder  of 
his  life-  he  took  himself  au  grand  sirieux 
as  a  social  reformer.  He  and  Beranger, 
who  had  written  of  the  French  people 
much  as  Robert  Bums  wrote  of  the 
Scotch,  used  to  pay  each  other  stately, 
pompous  visits,  and  between  them  as- 
sumed a  sort  of  protectorate  over  the 
hard-fisted  son  of  toil.  Of  comparatively 
recent  date  were  the  cases  of  Edward 
Bellamy  and  Professor  Markham,  to  which 
we  have  recently  had  occasion  to  refer. 
But  Mr.  Kipling  in  his  way  is  much  more 


dangerous  than  the  other  two,  and   in 
anything  concerning  him  people  seem  to 
have  lost  all  sense   of    proportion.     To 
confine  ourselves  merely  to  the  literary 
side  of  the  question,  Mr.  Kipling  has  of 
course  the  right  to  write  what  he  pleases 
and  to  sell  what  he  writes  for  the  best 
sum  of  money  that  he  can  get.    But  be- 
cause the  man  who  wrote  Stalky  &  Co. 
once  wrote  Soldiers  Three  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  reviewer   or   commentator 
who  has  to  do  with  the  later  book  should 
treat  it  with  the  respectful  deference  hon- 
estly due  the  author  of  the  earlier  work. 
But  this  most  people  will  not  see.     To 
tell  the  simple,  obvious  truth,  to  say  quite 
honestly  and  frankly  that  the  Mr.  Kipling 
of  the  past  two  or  three  years  is  not  the 
marvel,  the  master,  the  genius,   but   a 
writer  of  the  third  rank,   is  no  doubt 
something   of   a   shock   and   a   heresy. 
Whether  this  fizzling  out  is  permanent, 
whether  his  usefulness — except  on  ac- 
count of  what  he  has  already  done — is  at 
an  end,  we  do  not  venture  to  say.    Only 
we  are  waiting,  with  a  great  deal  of 
curiosity,  for  his  forthcoming  novel. 
H 
When  the  list  of  the  six  best  selling 
books  in  our  May  number  was  made  up,, 
and  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Major's  When 
Knighthood  Was  in  Flower  was  included,. 
it  required  only  a  glance  through  the  ear- 
lier volumes  of  The  Bookman  to  assure 
us  that  all  records  had  been  broken.    At 
the  time  of  writing  we  are  imable  to  say 
what  place  When  Knighthood  Was  in 
Flower  will  have  in  the  lists  at  the  end  of 
our  present  issue,  but  whether  or  not  the 
book  holds  its  popularity  through  the  sum- 
mer months,  to  take  a  new  leap  into  popu- 
lar notice  when  the  dramatisation  of  the 
story  is  presented  in  the  autumn,  Mr. 
Major  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowingthat 
the  record  of  fourteen  consecutive  months 
among  the  six  best  selling  books  is  un- 
precedented.   The  book  first  appeared  in 
the  list  of  April,  1899,  in  which  month  it 
occupied  fifth  place.    In  May  of  that  year 
it  was  fourth;  the  following  month   it 
reached  second  place,  which  it  held  until 
last  autumn.    Although  When   Knight- 
hood Was  in  Flower  has  never  headed  the 
list,  it  has  been  four  times  second,  five 
times  third,  three  times  fourth,  once  fifth 
and  once  sixth.  It  occupied  a  higher  posi- 
tion in  May,  19SO,  than  in  April,  1899. 
And  the  period  of  its'  popularity  has  beoi 
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write  one  of  these  in  a  month  now — 
say  a  month,  that's  twelve  in  a  year. 
Damme,  he  may  go  on  spinning  this 
nonsense  for  the  next  four  or  five  years 
and  make  a  fortune."  There  was  a 
time  when  we  roared  over  the  Major's 
comments  as  the  most  delicious  irony. 


one  noted  for  the  number  of  very  suc- 
cessful books. 

H 

The  best  record  previous  to  that  of 
When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower  was 
that  of  David  Harum,  which  appearing 
for  the  first  time  in  the  list  in  March, 
1899,  remained  there  un- 
til March  of  this  year. 
In    some    respects    the 
record  of  David  Harum 
was  even  more  impres- 
sive.   It  held  first  place 
from    last    April    until 
last    November  —  seven 
consecutive  months.     It 

was   once   second,   once    ^^f'/Kj^iut,  A^u^^jc^  «//Cc/tx.  6o<x^  "fx^  e^oc-cx.A^. 
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and  once,  the  last  month 
of  its  career  among  the 
"six  best,"  fifth.  Mr. 
Churchiirs  Richard  Car- 
vel was  in  the  list  for 
the  tenth  time  in  our 
May  number.  It  has 
been  three  times  first, 
four  times  second,  once 
third,  once  fourth,  and 
once  fifth.  Of  the  other 
books  to  be  found  in  the 
list  of  the  May  number,    CU^S^  /ff«<^//'/y&/T^u.cvi«^oo«y  '^/^h,^J*'^/I *^^ 

sixth  consecutive  time; 
Miss  Cholmondeley's 
Red  Pottage  for  tfie 
third,  and  Miss  John- 
ston's To  Have  and  to 
Hold  for  the  second. 
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In  The  History  Oi 
Pendennis,  His  Fortunes 
and  Misfortunes,  His 
Friends  and  His  Great- 
est Enemy,  our  amiable 
friend.  Major  Arthur 
Pendennis,  elated  and 
yet  almost  angry  at  the 
success  of  the  novel 
written  by  his  nephew, 
wonders  "who  the  doose 
reads  this  sort  of  thing?" 
and  begins  to  speculate 
about  the  financial  pros- 
perity which  the  career 
selected  by  the  young 
man  seems  to  offer.  "I 
should  think  he  might 
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It  was  so  very  human;  it  summed  up 
so  admirably  the  old  dandy's  opinion 
upon  a  matter  of  this  sort.  But  some- 
how, as  we  look  about  us  now  and  pon- 
der over  some  of  the  Walter  Lorraine^ 
of  the  present  day,  the  humour  does  not 
seem  nearly  so  keen.  We  have  under  our 
notice  at  the  present  time  what  in  our 
opinion  is  one  of  the  neatest  bits  of  pot- 
boiling  we  remember  having  seen.  It  is 
Captain  Dieppe,  by  the  versatile  Mr.  An- 
thony Hope  Hawkins,  the  first  of  a  series 
of  short  novels  to  be  issued  from  the 
press  of  Messrs.  Doubleday  and  McClure. 
It  is  not  at  all  bad.  Indeed,  it  is  a  story 
which  may  be  recommended  to  one  who 
wishes  pleasantly  to  while  away  an  idle 
hour.  But  to  us  it  is  chiefly  interesting 
because  it  changes  a  long-cherished  opin- 
ion and  forces  us  to  concede  that  Major 
Pendennis,  after  all,  was  not  so  very  gro- 
tesque in  his  comments  on  the  subject  of 
literary  production.  Indeed,  perhaps 
that  estimate  of  one  book  a  month  was  a 
little  too  moderate.  When  one  is  an  old 
hand  like  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  has  all  the 
little  tricks  of  the  craftsman  at  one's 
fingers'  ends,  the  matter  is  purely  one  of 
industry.  Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford  is 
said  to  have  turned  out  one  of  his  shorter 
novels  in  five  days.  Equal  application 
should  enable  Mr.  Hawkins  to  sit  down 
to  the  opening  chapter  of  a  story  like 
Captain  Dieppe  of  a  Monday  morning 
and  write  "Finis"  in  good  time  for  a  next 
Sunday's  outing  at  Brighton  or  Margate. 


We  must  confess  that  a  good  deal  of 
our  interest  in  the  South  African  War 
died  out  when  Kimberley  was  relieved, 
and  it  became  evident  once  for  all  that 
Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  would  not  be  captured 
by  the  Boers.  In  the  first  place,  it  would 
have  been  only  poetic  justice  had  the  man 
who  buncoed  unsuspecting  England  into 
the  war  been  made  prisoner  by  the 
enemy;  and,  in  the  second  place,  we 
should  have  liked  to  know  that  he  was 
occupying  the  iron  cage  which  the  Boers 
had  thoughtfully  prepared  for  him  in 
Pretoria.  A  good  many  persons  to  whom 
we  have  expressed  our  regret  at  the  elim- 
ination of  this  iron  cage  have  been  rather 
shocked,  and  have  said  that  such  a  thing 
was  altogether  too  mediaeval  for  this  day 
and  generation.  But  that  is  just  the  point. 
Cecil  Rhodes  himself  is  extremely  med- 


iaeval. He  ought  to  have  been  a  robber 
baron  along  the  Rhine  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  fourteenth  century;  and  just  as 
he  would,  no  doubt,  like  to  run  an  iron 
hook  through  Mr.  Kruger's  jaw  and 
swing  him  over  the  battlements,  so  does 
Mr.  Kruger  think  that  confinement  in  an 
iron  cage  would  be  a  rather  mild  form  of 
punishment  for  Mr.  Rhodes.  We  be- 
lieve, indeed,  that  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
Mr.  Rhodes  must  recognise  it  as  quite  the 
proper  sort  of  thing  for  any  enemy  to  do 
to  him.  The  Colossus  has  the  virtues  as 
well  as  the  defects  of  the  robber  baron. 
He  plays  for  tremendously  high  stakes. 
If  he  wins,  he  gets  everything,  and  he 
does  with  it  precisely  as  he  pleases.  If  he 
loses,  he  expects  no  mercy.  So  we  are 
sorry  that  the  iron  cage  will  not  be  oc- 
cupied— ^and  we  fancy  that  a  good  many 
Englishmen  in  England  whose  sons  and 
kinsmen  have  )rielded  up  their  lives  to 
further  Mr.  Rhodes's  Juggernaut  am- 
bition— ^we  believe  that  some  of  them  are 
just  a  little  sorry,  too. 


When  we  expressed,  some  time  ago, 
with  a  sort  of  timid  confidence,  our  rising 
suspicion  that  General  BuUer  was  not 
precisely  the  great  god  of  war  that  his 
admirers  in  England  believed  him  to  be, 
we  soon  received  a  swarm  of  vituperative 
letters  from  various  parts  of  the  British 
Empire,  written  with  the  obvious  pur- 
pose of  "calling  us  down,"  as  the  ver- 
nacular expresses  it.  We  were  told  that 
we  knew  nothing  about  war,  and  that,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Buller  had  been 
beaten  out  of  his  boots,  he  was  still  a 
great  and  good  man  and  a  heaven-bom 
commander.  When  we  gave  some  rea- 
sons for  our  belief,  the  reply  was  made 
that  we  were  absolutely  anti-Kngtish,  and 
that  were  this  not  so  we  would  never 
have  uttered  a  word  of  criticism  against 
the  Ferryman  of  the  Tugela.  That  was  sev- 
eral months  ago,  and  now  Field  Marshal 
Lord  Roberts  has  been  officially  declaring 
that  various  disasters  to  the  British  arms 
were  undoubtedly  due  to  the  indecision 
and  the  incompetency  of  this  same  Buller. 
We  waited  awhile  for  some  one  to  beg^ 
the  denunciation  of  Lord  Roberts,  and 
for  our  English  .and  Canadian  corre- 
spondents to  call  him  a  traitor ;  but  al- 
though that  was  some  time  ago,  we  are 
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Here  is  a  little  comment  on  General 
Buller  and  his  subordinates : 

NeTcr  in  the  history  of  armies  did  it  happen 
that  generals  scribbled  their  confessions  of 
failure  and  defeat,  of  useless  deaths  of  men, 
and  of  discredit  to  the  flag  in  a  manner  which 
suggests  a  careful  selection  from  the  forced 
jocularity  of  the  funny  man,  the  slangy  chatter 
of  the  horsey  woman  and  the  gabble  of  the 
smoking-room  late  in  the  evening. 

Now  where  did  this  sacrilegious  fleer 
first  see  the  light?  Was  it  in  a  French 
Anglophobist  journal  of  the  boulevards? 
Was  it  in  the  Freeman's  Journal,  or  was 
it  in  the  uninstructed  pages  of  The 
Bookman  ?  Not  at  all ;  it  was  in  the  St. 
Jameses  Gazette,  a  mouthpiece  of  the 
ruling  classes  of  England.  Why  shouldn't 
our  correspondents  begin  writing  ten  and 
twelve*  page  letters  to  the  editor  of  that 
disloyal  sheet? 

H 

The  fact  is,  that  General  Buller  has  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  looked  at  from  the 
wrong  point  of  view.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  he  is  an  original  and  ingenious  per- 
son, only  the  great  mistake  was  made  in 
looking  for  his  ingenuity  and  originality 
in  the  sphere  of  military  operations; 
whereas  Buller  is  not  in  reality  a  great 
military  genius.  He  is  rather,  and  be- 
yond all  question,  a  great  military  hu- 
mourist ;  and  we  regret  that  no  one  has 
yet  adequately  recognised  the  merit  of 
his  performances  in  this  particular  line. 
He  first  displayed  the  mellowness  of  his 
humour  in  that  report  of  his  operations 
on  the  Tugela  when  he  showed,  and  in 
fact  proved,  that  he  had  nearly  scared  the 
Boers  to  death,  for  they  abstained  from 
cutting  off  his  mule-train,  and  "per- 
mitted" him  to  scurry  across  the  river 
more  or  less  unharmed.  That  was  a  beau- 
tiful touch,  and  would  never  have  occur- 
red to  any  one  but  Buller.  He  was  the 
only  man  in  the  whole  English-speak- 
ing world  who  would  have  thought  of 
such  a  convincing  explanation  for  the 
reluctance  of  the  Boers  to  capture  all  his 
mules;  for  everybody  else  believed  that 
the  Boers  stayed  their  hand  because  they 
knew  that  Buller  would  be  lonely  if  he 
were  left  without  the  society  of  his  mules. 

Then  there  was  that  second  elaborate 
joke  of  his  about  the  affair  of  Spion  Kop. 


Butler  sent  his  men  up  on  the  Kop  and 
kept  them  there  about  a  day  and  half  be- 
cause, as  he  said  in  a  telegram,  this  Kop 
was  the  key  to  the  whole  situation.  Later 
on,  his  men  came  back,  and  then  Buller 
wrote  a  little  piece  about  it.  He  explained 
why  his  soldiers  didn't  stay  there.  It 
wasn't  because  of  the  Boers — ^bless  you, 
no !  It  was  because  he  found  that  the  Kop 
'*had  too  extended  a  periphery."  Now 
that  was  so  like  Buller  I  It  showed  him 
to  be  a  real  master  of  the  humour  of  the 
unexpected.  He  is  a  brave  man,  but  even 
the  bravest  man  (according  to  Buller) 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  tackle  a  per- 
iphery, especially  when  it  was  "extended." 
Maxim  guns  and  Mauser  rifles  and  pom- 
poms are  pretty  bad — but  a  periphery! 
So  we  think  that  while  Buller  will  hardly 
go  down  to  posterity  with  Marlborough 
and  Wellington,  he  will  not  make  a  bad 
second  to  Mr.  E)ooley  of  Chicago ;  and  at 
any  rate  he  is  certain  to  be  remembered 
as  the  British  general  who  was  knocked 
out  by  a  periphery. 

H 

A  good  many  persons  have  begun  to 
suspect  that  our  sympathies  in  the  war 
are  not  entirely  with  England;  but  this 
much  we  are  free  to  say:  if  the  English 
ever  have  the  luck  to  capture  those  Irish- 
Americans  who  went  out  from  Chicago 
professing  to  be  an  ambulance  corps,  and 
thus  sneaked  into  the  Transvaal  under 
the  protection  of  the  Red  Cross,  we  hope 
that  a  file  of  soldiers  will  stand  them  up 
against  the  nearest  fence  and  fill  them 
full  of  dum-dum  bullets  in  just  as  short  a 
time  as  the  thing  can  be  conveniently  ac- 
complished. Nothing  has  been  done  since 
the  war  began,  so  dastardly  as  the  act  of 
these  Irish-Americans  who  have  coinci- 
dently  both  discredited  their  race  and 
done  whatever  in  them  lay  to  bring  into 
'  disrepute  one  of  the  noblest  and  most 
beautiful  of  charities,  which  amid  all  the 
flame  and  fury  of  relentless  battle  has 
always  stood  above  and  beyond  the 
slaughter  like  a  white-robed  angel,  call- 
ing back  men's  minds  to  the  thought  of 
peace  and  mercy  and  compassion. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  following 
letter: 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Bookman. 

I  have  just  had  the  November  number  of 
your  magazine  sent  me,  as  it  contains, fi^'efer- 
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cncc  to  a  picture  which  used  to  hang  in  my 
father's  house  in  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomes- 
bury.  You  quote  from  a  letter  sent  by  a  corre- 
spondent in  Sierra  Madre,Los  Angeles  County, 
California,  who  described  the  drawing  very 
graphically,  but  not  quite  correctly.  Thirty 
years  is  a  long  time  to  carry  every  detail  in 
one's  mind. 

The  drawing  by  Thackeray  of  Becky  Sharp 
belongs  to  my  mother,  and  hangs  in  my  house. 
I  have  it  before  me  now,  and  the  creator  of 
"Becky"  has  certainly,  as  your  correspondent 
says,  depicted  her  with  "sandy  hair  and  the 
pale  complexion  that  goes  with  it"  The  face, 
too,  is  in  profile;  but  the  eye  is  very  much  in 
evidence,  the  head  is  thrown  back,  showing 
the  large  bright  eye  under  its  heavy  white  lid, 
the  eyebrow  and  eyelashes  are  strongly  marked, 
the  nose  is  long  and  sharp  (not  tip-tilted),  the 
mouth  is  pouting  and  the  chin  and  throat  very 
full  and  round.  The  hair  is  dressed  in  the 
early  Victorian  fashion— parted  in  the  middle, 
brought  over  the  ears  and  down  upon  the  neck, 
the  ends  being  twisted  round  at  the  back,  and 
a  bow  of  ribbon  the  same  colour  as  the  hair 
placed  over  them.  The  sketch  is  very  small, 
not  more  than  four  inches  square,  there  being 
only  the  head.  It  is  a  very  bright,  smart  sketch, 
and  "Becky  Sharp"  is  written  beneath  it  in  the 
author's  well-known  hand.  In  the  same  frame 
there  are  two  other  sketches  by  Thackeray — 
one  the  deck  of  a  merchant  vessel,  underneath 
which  is  written  by  the  artist,  "The  Main  Deck 
of  the  Mary  Wood;"  the  other  is  a  man  asleep 
on  two  barrels;  "Hungarian  Reposing"  is 
written  under  this  in  Thackeray's  hand. 

Laura  Hain  Friswell. 
.  Aber-Maw,  Wimbledon. 


One  feature  of  the  Paris  Exposition 
which  is  practically  certain  to  arouse  keen 
interest  is  the  reproduction  of  old  Paris. 
In  connection  with  this  we  herewith  pre- 
sent a  picture  of  the  Rue  des  Vidlles 
ficoles. 

H 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Dudeney,  whose  recent 
novel,  Folly  Comer,  is  reviewed  else- 
where in  the  present  number  of  The 
Bookman,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  subtle  and  admirable  of  English 
women  novelists  of  late  years.  Her  books 
have  had  a  fair  amount  of  success  in 
England  and  in  this  country;  she  has 
received  a  good  deal  of  discriminate 
praise;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  attention 
which  has  been  given  her  has  been  almost 
absurdly  inadequate.  A  very  measured 
and  discriminating  critic  has  boldly  com- 
pared her  to  Thomas  Hardy,  and  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  The^Mater- 
nity  of  Harriot  Wicken  and  Folly  Comer 
will  be  read  long  after  the  more  lurid 
sensations  of  the  immediate  hour  have 
been  consigned  to  complete  oblivion. 
H 

Mrs.  Dudeney's  home  is  in  the  coimty 
of  Surrey,  about  thirty  miles  from  Lon- 
don. Littlewick  Meadow,  as  the  house 
is  called,  is  in  an  ideally  rural  and  se- 
cluded spot,  some  miles  from  a  railway 
station.  In  reality,  the  house  is  barely 
three  years  old,  but  so  artfully  has  the 
architect,  by  his  skilful  design  and  by  the 
employment  of  old  tiles  for  roofing,  man- 
aged to  simulate  age,  that  the  casual 
passerby  is  thoroughly  convinced  of  its 
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antiquity.  An  American  interviewer  who 
recently  visited  Mrs.  Dudeney  at  Little- 
wick  Meadow  found  her  singularly  ret- 
icent on  the  subject  of  her  work.  "People 
may  look  at  my  three  or  four  books,"  she 
said,  "and  think  that  1  have  had  a  success 
'  out  of  proportion  to  my  output  in  labour. 
But  I  have  really  been  working  for  years. 
My  short  stories,  some  anonymous,  but 
usually  signed,  have  appeared  in  some  of 
our  leading  magazines.  I  have  also 
written  serials,  though  I  don't  propose  to 
rescue  them  from  the  oblivion  they  de- 
serve. It  was  all  in  the  way  of  practice. 
One  must  serve  an  apprenticeship." 


DR.    FREDERIC  BANCROFT. 


Mrs.  Dudeney  spends  nearly  all  her 
time  in  work,  and  very  honestly  confesses 
that  she  reads  the  press  notices  of  her 
books  with  great  interest  and  pleasure. 
"But  I  am  afraid  they  do  not  influence 
me,"  she  says.  "Critics  are  so  charmingly 
diverse,  that  one  is  able  to  keep  a  calip 
balance  between  extreme  praise,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  sturdy  reviling,  on  the 
other.  For  the  most  part,  critics  both 
here  and  in  America  have  been  singularly 
sympathetic — it  is  so  cheering  to  find  a 


really  sympathetic  critic,  w4io  thoroughly 
understands  you,  who  fathoms  your 
every  motive.  They  are  nearly  all  alive 
to  the-^to  me — important  fact  that  my 
books  are  never  intended  to  have  any 
purpose  other  than  that  of  every  work  of 
art.  When  people  talk  of  Harriot  IVicken 
being  a  *study  in  heredity'  they  miss  the 
whole  point  of  the  book:  it  is  merely  a 
study  in  emotions.  1  never  intend  to 
write  that  treatise  in  masquerade — the 
novel  with  a  high  moral  purpose.  Again, 
if  my  characters  are  not  exactly  the  sort 
of  people  wath  whom  one  could  live  com- 
fortably, I  can  only  say  that  I  try  very 
hard  to  make  them  true  to  themselves. 
It  is  not  the  aflfair  of  the  novelist  to 
whitewash  humanity." 

Although  Mrs.  Dudeney  w^as  born  in 
London,  and  has  spent  most  of  her  life 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  metropolis,  she 
is  never  quite  content,  except  when  in  the 
country  with  her  husband,  her  Httle 
daughter  and  her  gardening.  In  fact,  of 
the  two  books  which  she  now  has  in  the 
press,  one  is  largely  garden.  The  other 
treats  almost  entirely  of  London  life. 
At  Littlewick  Meadow  she  spends  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  out  of  doors, 
working  among  her  flowers  or  else  walk- 
ing about,  thinking  of  the  emotions  and 
actions  of  the  characters  of  her  books. 
To  the  actual  waiting  she  rarely  devotes 
more  than  tw^o  hours  a  day.  She  does 
comparatively  no  work  at  all  in  the 
spring,  when  the  garden  demands  her 
attention;  nor  in  summer,  when  she 
enjoys  the  garden. 

The  biography  of  William  H.  Seward, 
reviewed  in  this  number  of  The  Book- 
man, will  introduce  to  the  general  read- 
ing public  an  author.  Dr.  Frederic  Ban- 
croft, who  has  long  been  well  known  in 
the  more  esoteric  circles  of  historical 
scholarship.  Dr.  Bancroft  is  an  Illinois- 
ian  by  birth,  was  graduated  from  Am- 
herst in  1882,  and  took  his  Ph.D.  in  the 
School  of  Political  Science  of  Columbia 
University  three  years  later.  He  then 
spent  three  years  abroad,  studying  his- 
tory and  political  science  at  Gottingen, 
Berlin,  Freiburg  and  Paris.  His  special 
interest  from  the  outset  was  in  American 
politics  and  diplomacy — more  particularly 
during  the  Civil  War  and  the  Reconstruc- 
tion.     As    his    doqJiQ^y^  ^ii^sertation^ie 
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wrote  a  monograph  on  The  Negro  in 
Politics,  which  remains  to-day  the  best 
printed  sketch  of  that  extraordinary 
period  of  misrule  which  followed  the  war. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  monograph  Dr. 
Bancroft  travelled  extensively  through 
the  "black  belt"  in  the  South,  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  partici- 
pants, both  black  and  white,  in  the  events 
of  the  **carpet-bag"  regime.  If  the  notes 
which  he  took  on  this  occasion  should 
ever  be  published,  they  would  throw  an 
entertaining  light  on  many  as  yet  obscure 
places  in  the  history  of  Reconstruction. 

The  very  extensive  researches  involved 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Seward  have 
constituted  the  backbone  of  Dr.  Ban- 
croft's occupation  for  many  years.  His 
appointment  as  Librarian  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  shortly  after  his  return 
from  abroad  gave  him  exceptional  facil- 
ities for  the  study  of  Seward's  career 
from  the  official  sources.  As  avocations 
he  has  filled  many  various  engagements 
at  the  universities.  For  six  years  he  held 
the  prize-lectureship  in  political  science  at 
Columbia,  and  on  several  occasions  he 
has  given  temporary  courses  at  Johns 
Hopkins  and  Chicago.  When  recently 
Professor  John  Bassett  Moore  went  on 
leave  of  absence  to  assist  in  directing  the 
diplomacy  of  the  war  with  Spain,  Dr. 
Bancroft  was  called  back  to  Columbia  to 
lecture  on  the  diplomatic  history  of 
Europe.  He  has  also  been  a  copious  con- 
tributor to  periodicals  of  the  more  schol- 
arly class,  the  Nation,  the  Political 
Science  Quarterly,  etc. 

Dr.  Bancroft  is  a  bachelor,  and  for 
many  years  has  kept  house  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
State  and  War  Departments  and  the  Met- 
ropolitan Club,  by  the  free  use  of  whose 
libraries  he  supplements  the  resources  of 
his  own.  At  present  he  is  in  Europe,  in- 
vestigating certain  phases  of  French  his- 
tory. On  his  return  he  will  resume  work 
on  a  History  of  the  Confederacy,  already 
under  way,  to  which  he  will  apply  the 
same  thorough-going  methods  that  he 
employed  on  the  Seward, 

Mr.  W.  L.  Alden,  who  writes  from 
London  to  the  New  York  Times,  a 
weekly  letter  on  literary  topics,  gave  ex- 


pression last  month    to    the    following 
opinions : 

Trollope's  books  will  not  live,  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  they  lack  vitality.  They 
belong  to  the  school  of  novels  in  which  nothing 
happens,  and  hence  they  seem  tedious  to  read- 
ers of  the  present  day.  Reade's  books,  on  the 
contrary,  were  full  of  incident,  wtiich  was  the 
very  reason  why  they  never  received  the  ap- 
preciation which  they  deserved.  Reade  wrote 
at  the  wrong  time.  His  contemporaries  held 
that  incident  in  a  novel  was  synonymous  with 
vulgarity.  They  said  that  Reade  wrote  only 
penny  dreadfuls  of  a  more  than  usually  pre- 
tentious sort.  But  now  that  public  taste  has 
discarded  the  novel  in  which  nothing  happens, 
and  asks  only  for  novels  of  incident,  Reade's 
books  are  certain  to  have  a  new  hearing,  and 
they  will  at  no  distant  day  become  genuinely 
popular. 

Now  with  what  Mr.  Alden  says  about 
Charles  Reade  we  most  cordially  agree. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  mystery  to  us  why  so  few 
persons,  comparatively  speaking,  are  at 
the  present  time  familiar  with  those 
splendid  novels  which  in  their  own  day 
thrilled  the  whole  English-speaking 
world.  Reade,  at  his  worst,  was  erratic 
in  opinion  and  jerky  in  style,  but  at  his 
best — and  he  was  oftenest  at  his  best — 
he  was  a  wonderful  teller  of  stories,  one 
who  had  the  rare  power  of  compelling, 
so  that  if  you  began  a  book  of  his  you 
could  not  possibly  lay  it  down  unfinished. 
Hard  Cash,  Put  Yourself  in  His  Place, 
It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend — there  is  a 
trio  of  books  for  you  which  the  present 
decade  cannot  match  in  breathlessness 
and  nervous  power  and  masculine  vigour. 
Griffith  Gaunt  stands  almost  alone  as  a 
masterpiece  of  invention  and  intensity. 
The  trial  scene,  toward  the  end  of  the 
story,  would  make  the  fortune  of  a  novel- 
ist to-day.  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth 
makes  George  Eliot's  Romola  seem  feeble 
and  pedantic;  for  in  Reade's  book  there 
are  not  only  the  historic  sense  and  the 
minute  knowledge,  but  a  rich,  warm  glow 
of  creative  imagination  which  makes  the 
whole  work  quiver  and  throb  with  life 
from  beginning  to  end;  so  that  after 
reading  it,  one  finds  it  difficult  to  place 
Charles  Reade  in  any  but  the  first  rank 
of  his  great  contemporaries.  And  there 
is  A  Terrible  Temptation,  against  which 
a  more  squeamish  generation  than  our 
own    set    up    a  raucous  bellowing,  but 
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which  to-day  would  hardly  cause  a  single 
prude  to  squeak  and  gibber.  The  crucial 
point  of  the  book  is  found  in  the  dis- 
puted paternity  of  a  child  and  in  the 
question  of  whether  a  loving  wife  lapsed 
for  a  moment  into  unfaithfulness  in 
order  to  safeguard  the  happiness  and 
even  the  sanity  of  her  husband.  When 
A  Terrible  Temptation  was  appearing  as 
a  serial,  the  suspense  in  the  mind  of  the 
reading'public  was  something  extraordi- 
nary. At  Yale  University  (or  College,  as 
it  was  then)  the  entire  student  body  be- 
came so  ' 'wrought  up"  over  the  question 
that  the  general  interest  expressed  itself 
in  betting,  and  finally  some  one  was 
deputed  to  wTite  to  Mr.  Reade  and  ask 
him  if  he  would  not  definitely  state 
whether  or  not  Lady  Bassett  was  immac- 
ulate— for  even  after  the  completion  of 
the  story,  the  question  seemed  to  many 
still  unsettled.  Reade  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  the  letter,  and  replied  wath 
commendable  gravity  that  he  would  have 
been  most  happy  to  oblige  his  correspon- 
dent, but  that,  unfortunately,  he  w^as  pos- 
sessed of  no  more  exact  information  on 
this  delicate  subject  than  he  had  recorded 
in  the  book,  which  represented  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  facts.  And  so 
all  bets  were  declared  off ! 

When,  however,  Mr.  Alclen  expresses 
an  opinion  about  Trollope's  books  and 
their  lack  of  vitalitv,  he  makes  it  sadlv 


evident  that  he  is  either  writing  at  ran- 
dom or  that  he  has  never  read  them. 
•*They  belong,"  he  says,  **to  the  school  of 
novels  in  which  nothing  happens."  Xow 
this  phrase  about  nothing  happening  is  a 
sort  of  cheap  commonplace  criticism 
which  winters  have  got  into  the  habit  of 
flinging  about  without  any  thought  or 
any  pertinence  of  application.  It  was 
George  Moore  who  coined  the  phrase 
w^hen  he  said,  in  speaking  of  the  novels  of 
Henry  James,  that  "bang  in  front  of  the 
reader  nothing  ever  happens."  As  ap- 
plied to  Henry  James,  this  sentence  was 
rather  smart,  and  in  a  w^ay  it  w^as  not  un- 
true ;  but  to  apply  it  to  Anthony  Trollope 
is  utterly  preposterous.  Mr.  Alden  talks 
about  ^'incident";  and,  apparently  to  his 
mind,  nothing  is  "incident"  unless  it 
comes  under  the  head  of  battle,  murder 
and  sudden  death,  overlooking  the  fact 
that  the  most  tragic  and  the  most  stir- 
ring occurrences  of  human  life  are  not 
those  which  affect  the  body  or  the  purse 
or  the  material  side  of  man's  existence. 
Yet  even  if  we  limit  ''incident"  to  the  sort 
of  thing  that  Mr.  Alden  has  in  mind,  it 
would  still  be  quite  absurdly  false  to 
say  that  Trollope  belongs  to  the  school 
in  which  nothing  ever  happens.  Has  ^Ir. 
Alden  never  read  Or  ley  Farm,  of  which 
the  whole  plot  turns  upon  the  forgery  of 
a  will?  Has  he  never  read  The  Eustace 
Diamonds,  with  its  curiously  complex 
robberv,  which  turns  out  in  the  end  to 
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have  been  perpetrated  by  the  person  who 
was  robbed?  Does  he  not  remember  the 
mysterious  murder  upon  which  the  devel- 
opment of  Phineas  Redux  is  made  to 
turn  ?  Can  he  possibly  have  forgotten  the 
ghastly  power  of  He  Knew  He  Was 
Right,  one  of  the  most  tragic  and  ter- 
rible studies  in  morbid  emotion  which 
our  language  holds?  We  might  go  on 
for  half  a  page,  enumerating  the  books  of 
Trollope  which  utterly  refute  the  care- 
less gibe  of  Mr.  Alden ;  but  any  reader 
of  Trollope  can  recall  them  for  himself, 
and  those  who  have  not  read  Trollope 
may  turn  to  him  and  then  thank  us  for 
bringing  them  into  intellectual  contact 
with  one  of  the  most  vital,  vigorous  and 
masculine  of  modem  novelists. 


his  stepfather's  memory  a  devotion  toO' 
deep  for  him  to  write  at  all  impartially 
of  the  man  or  his  books. 

Next  to  Mr.  Osbourne,  the  most  inti- 
mate friend  Mr.  Stevenson  had  in  the 
later  years  of  his  life  was  his  cousin,  Mr. 
Graham  Balfour.  He  is  a  much  younger 
man  than  Mr.  Colvin,  being,  in  fact,  a 
contemporary  of  Mr.  Stevenson.  He  lived 
at  Vailima  several  years,  and  he  knew  the 
author  in  the  prime  of  life  and  fulness  of 
his  powers,  when  the  balmy  air  of  the 
South  Seas  had  restored  him  to  health. 
He  was  his  cousin's  confidant,  adviser 
|ind  friend.  To  him  Mr.  Stevenson  talked 


In  the  introduction  to  the  Letters  of 
R.  L.  Stevenson  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  gives 
a  bit  of  news  that  has  been  much  com- 
mented upon.  He  says:  "Two  volumes 
of  letters  ...  to  be  preceded  by  a  sepa- 
rate volume  of  narrative  and  critical 
memoir,  or  etude — such  was  to  be  the 
memorial  of  my  friend  which  I  had 
planned,  and  hoped  by  this  time  to  have 
ready.  Unfortunately,  the  needful  leis- 
ure has  hitherto  failed  me,  and  might  fail 
me  for  some  time  yet,  to  complete  the  sep- 
arate volumes  of  biography.  That  is 
now,  at  the  wish  of  the  family,  to  be  un- 
dertaken by  Stevenson's  cousin  and  my 
friend,  Mr.  Graham  Balfour." 

The  first  suggestion  of  Mr.  Steven- 
son's friends,  when  it  became  apparent 
that  Mr.  Colvin  could  not  write  the  biog- 
raphy, through  failing  health  and  press 
of  work,  was  that  the  task  should  be  un- 
dertaken by  Mr.  Lloyd  Osbourne.  But 
Mr.  Osbourne  was  afraid  that  his  very 
devotion  to  his  stepfather's  memory,  the 
closeness  of  the  tie  between  them,  and 
their  affectionate  intimacy,  would  hinder 
him  from  writing  the  kind  of  book  the 
public  wants.  Writing  truthfully,  he  ar- 
gued, his  book  would  be  a  eulogy.  Ste- 
venson's charm,  like  that  of  few  men, 
grew  greater  on  close  acquaintance,  so 
that  the  immediate  members  of  his  fam- 
ily regarded  him  with  love  and  venera- 
tion. Mr.  Osbourne,  who  had  shared 
with  the  author  not  only  his  adventurous 
romantic  life  in  the  South  Seas,  but  his 
earlier,  sadder  pilgrimages  in  search  of 
health  in  Europe  and  America,  feels  for 
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intimately  of  his  literary  work,  his  politi- 
cal struggles  for  the  welfare  of  his 
adopted  land,  and  in  an  emergency  he 
counted  on  Balfour  for  support  and  en- 
couragement. The  choice  of  Mr.  Bal- 
four to  write  the  biography — an  Oxford 
man,  a  capable  writer,  a  man  of  the  same 
family  and  traditions,  an  intimate  of  the 
household  at  Vailima — was  approved  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  and  Mr.  Henry 
James,  and  Mr.  Colvin  himself  has  more 
than  once  spoken  very  well  of  the  choice, 
though  of  late  he  appears  to  have  changed 
his  mind.  Digitized  by  VriOOQlC 
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Mr.  Balfour's  book  may  not  have  the 
high  literary  merit  of  Mr.  Colvin's  schol- 
arly diction,  but  it  will  be  true,  unpreju- 
diced, and  give  a  more  intimate  picture 
of  the  man.  Mr.  Colvin  knew  the  author 
in  his  youth.  Later,  ill-health  and  con- 
stant travelling  separated  them,  and 
though  their  friendship  remained  stead- 
fast to  the  end  their  interests  were  widely 
divergent.  In  the  Vailirna  Letters,  read- 
ing between  the  lines,  one  almost  suspects 
that  Mr.  Stevenson  is  writing  to  an  un- 
sympathetic correspondent.  The  gossip 
of  Samoa,  the  strange  and  romantic  home 
life,  the  chocolate-coloured  people,  the 
wars  and  local  politics,  failed  to  interest 
Mr.  Colvin.  The  author  writes  apolo- 
getically to  his  old  friend :  "Dear  Colvin, 
please  remember  that  my  life  passes 
among  my  *blacks  and  chocolates.'  If  I 
were  to  do  as  you  propose,  in  a  bit  of  a 
tiff,  it  would  cut  you  off  entirely  from  my 
life."  Mr.  Colvin  explains  this  para- 
graph in  a  footnote  as  being  written  "In 
reply  to  a  petition,  not  meant  to  be  so 
seriously  taken,  that  his  letters  should  not 
V»e  so  entirely  taken  up  as  some  of  the 


past  winter  had  been  with  native  affairs 
of  relatively  little  meaning  or  interest  to 
his  correspondent."  Mr.  Balfour,  on 
the  contrary,  was  personally  involved  in 
all  that  interested  Mr.  Stevenson,  helping 
and  advising  in  his  plans  for  bettering 
the  Samoans,  and  joining  enthusiastically 
in  the  native  life,  and  can  therefore  give 
the  public  a  better  picture  of  Stevenson 
the  man  than  any  person  living.  He 
also  has  access  to  all  the  family  records 
and  traditions,  letters  and  stories  from 
the  earliest  date. 

The  book,  when  completed,  will  be  of 
unusual  interest  and  value,  for  Stevenson 
was  certainly  the  most  romantic  figure 
of  the  modem  literary  world. 

Mr.  Nevison,  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
London  Daily  Chronicle,  gave  some  pa- 
thetic details  of  the  death  and  burial  of 
the  late  Mr.  G.  W.  Steevens,  with  whom 
he  was  shut  up  during  the  siege  of  Ladv- 
smith.  In  an  entr\'  of  January  i8 
(though  his  diary  has  only  just  beeg^ub- 
lished),  Mr.  Nevison  wrote:     ^S 
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Everything  that  could  possibly  be  done  for  he  said  and  wrote.    And  beyond  this  power  of 

him  had  been  done.     For  five  weeks  Maud  had  mind  he  possessed  the  attractiveness  of  cour- 

nursed  him  with  a  devotion  that  no  woman  tesy    and    straightforward    dealing.      No    one 

could  surpass.    Two  days  ago  we  thought  him  ever  knew  him  condescend  to  the  tricks  and 

almost  well.    He  talked  of  what  it  would  be  dodges  of  the  trade.     There  was  not  a  touch 

best  to  do  when  the  siege  was  relieved,  so  as  of  ''smartness"  in  his  disposition.    On  the  field 

to  complete  his  recovery.    And  now  he  is  dead.  he  was  too  reckless  of  his  life.   I  saw  him  often 

He  was  only  thirty.     What  is  to  most  distin-  during    the    fighting    at    Elandslaagte,    Tinta 

guished  men  the  best  part  of  life  was  still  be-  Nyoni  and  Lombards  Kop.    He  was  usually 

fore    him.     In    eight   working   years    he    had  walking  about  close  to  the  firing  line,  leading 

already  made  a  name  known  to  all  the  army  his  grey  horse,  a  conspicuous  mark  for  every 

and  to  thousands  beyond  its  limits.     Beyond  bullet.     Veteran  officers  used  to  marvel  that 

question  he  had  the  touch  of  genius.    The  in-  he  was  not  hit.    In  the  midst  of  it  all  he  would 

dividuality  of  his  power  perhaps  lay  in  a  clear  stand    quite    unconcerned,    and    speak    in    his 

perception  transfused  with  an  imaginative  wit  usual  voice — slow,  trenchant,  restrained  by  a 

that  never  failed  him.    The  promise  of  that  cynicism  that  came  partly  from  youth,  and  an 

genius  was  not  fulfilled,  but  it  was  felt  in  all  English  horror  of  fuss. 


SHIPS  OF  WAR. 

Ye  Ships  of  War  that  ride  the  waves 

And  strike  with  spurs  of  steel, 
Your  coursers  quiver  'neath  the  curb, 

But  heed  the  iron  heel ; 
You  bear  our  hearts  and  hopes  abroad, 

Across  a  shoreless  sea, 
While,  storm-defying,  on  your  prows 

Stands  thundVing  Victory ! 

What  though  the  eastern  sky  be  black 

With  death  for  those  that  rove, 
Though  darkness  of  the  damned  engulfs 

Palm  and  palmetto  grove, 
Your  fires  flash  along  the  shore. 

Your  search-lights  flood  the  bay, 
And  Liberty  can  enter  where 

Your  great  guns  blaze  the  way. 

When  your  trackless  paths  prove  lonely, 

And  friends  are  far  and  few. 
Or  in  all  the  waste  of  waters 

None  but  the  Lord  and  you. 
To  Him  who  shields  and  saves  us  all 

Prayers  rise  from  maid  and  man. 
For  you  bear  the  nation's  banner ; 

You  are  the  nation's  van. 

Advance,  ye  steel-clad  Ships  of  War, 

Dispelling  doubts  and  fears ! 
Your  bosoms  hold  a  precious  freight, 

The  fates  of  future  years. 
High  o'er  your  conquering  conning-towers 

The  pennants  fly  unfurled ; 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  above  you  are 

The  best  hope  of  the  world.  ---  j 

James  Eugene  Farmed 


JEANNE    MARNI 


Paris  is  no  longer  the  "Unique  City" 
of  times  past.  Without,  London,  Vienna, 
Berlin  and  New  York  dispute  her  monop- 
oly of  culture  and  urbanity.  Within, 
the  legendary  boulevard,  which,  in  the 
life  of  this  enonnous  hive,  held  the  place 
of  the  heart — the  boulevard  has  been  de- 
throned. In  so  far  as  it  was  a  symbol, 
its  day  is  past.  Under  the  invading  flux 
and  reflux  of  that  cosmopolitanism  which 
overruns  its  promenades  it  is  now  noth- 
ing less  than  the  hostelry  of  the  w^orld  at 
large.  But  at  least  the  great  city  has  kept 
some  of  its  most  incontestable  privileges 
— the  grace  of  its  women,  the  beauty  of 
its  artistic  festivals,  and  the  peculiar 
charm  of  that  light  literature  which 
seems  to  be  the  ever-changing  reflection 
of  its  customs,  its  pleasures,  its  tastes,  its 
whims.  One  need  only  turn  over  the 
bright  pages  of  Gyp,  Lavedan,  Maurice 
Donnay  and  Mme.  Marni  to  be  con- 
vinced that  the  sparkling  nectar  of  Pari- 
sian wit  has  not  lost  its  flavour. 


During  the  past  few  years  Madame 
Jeanne  Marni  seems  to  us  to  have  won, 
in  France,  the  first  place  in  the  new  genre 
of  the  dialogue-picture  of  manners  and 
customs.  At  any  rate,  none  of  her  rivals 
has  displayed  to  the  same  degree  of  ex- 
cellence as  Mme.  Marni  the  art  of  putting 
a  complete  story  into  the  closely  woven 
thread  of  a  single  dialogue,  and  of  laying 
bare  at  one  stroke  of  the  lancet  the  very 
depths  of  a  soul. 

She  had  early  in  youth  given  promise 
of  a  sensitive  and  passionate  imagination. 
At  the  age  of  eight  she  saw  herself  in 
print,  in  the  Monde  Illustre,  with  a  cer- 
tain chronicle  entitled  La  Pluie.  Her 
ideas  developed  in  an  easy,  rapid  flight. 
Still,  she  did  not  at  first  turn  to  literature. 
Without  having  at  heart  any  very  imper- 
ative call,  she  had  turned  toward  the 
stage.  She  went  in  turn  to  the  Ode  on. 
to  the  Gymnase,  to  the  Vaudeville,  and 
reaped  the  usual  successes  of  a  prett}' 
woman   and   engaging  cotnedienne,   but 
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she  never  succeeded  in  ridding  herself  of 
a  certain  natural  timidity,  which  caused 
her  more  than  one  painful  emotion.  In 
1886  she  left  the  stage,  bearing  with  her 
the  regrets  of  all  those  who  recognised 
in  her  the  rare  case  of  an  actress  at  once 
spirituelle  and  modest.  She  had  such  a 
graceful  way  (and  one  that  was  so  pleas- 
ant for  her  comrades  to  hear)  of  saying: 
"Oh,  I  have  no  sort  of  talent  I"  She  had, 
however,  shown  talent  of  more  than  one 
kind,  as  was  proved  by  the  estimates 
whidi  the  critics  had  given  of  her,  and 
she  was  about  to  furnish  still  more  con- 
vincing proofs  of  it  in  a  new  line — ^the 
diflicult  (me  of  letters. 

Her  first  book,  La  Femme  de  Silva, 
was  a  sort  of  romanesque  autobiography, 
interspersed  with  keen  remarks  on  the 
theatrical  world,  with  its  heterogeneous 
customs,  its  ambitions,  its  rivalries,  its 
weaknesses.  Amour  Coupable  followed 
very  soon,  announcing,  by  fag-ends  of 
scenes  and  bits  of  dialogue  of  rare  pre- 
cision, the  coming  evolution  of  Mme. 
Mami's  talent.  Meanwhile  she  had  com- 
posed some  novels,  and  had  scattered  here 
and  there  some  short  articles.  It  was 
proposed  to  her  to  write  for  La  Vie  Pari- 
sienne,  the  best  informed  chronicler,  so 
they  say,  of  all  that  interests  and  flatters 
the  present  woman  of  ease.  Under  the 
transparent  veil  of  a  pseudonym  she  very 
promptly  gave  to  this  journal  a  tone  pe- 
culiar to  herself.  She  had  abandoned 
the  romanesque  form  so  as  to  devote  her- 
self to  conversation  on  light  subjects; 
and  quite  light  at  that,  if  one  takes  as  an 
example  her  first  effort  in  this  field,  Les 
Dialogues  des  Courtisanes,  written  in 
collatoration  with  Maurice  Donnay. 

The  mere  title  must  have  appeared 
daring.  To  begin  anew  Lucian,  the  Vol- 
taire of  Antiquity,  to  sign  "Lucienne,"  as 
if  for  the  very  purpose  of  emphasising 
the  audacity  of  the  undertaking!  One 
might  easily  consider  this  literary  bold- 
ness as  little  short  of  literary  temerity. 
It  required  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
plenty  of  fine,  keen  wit  to  make  it  pass 
muster.  The  reader  knows  with  what 
adventures  the  famous  Grecian  lam- 
pooner busied  himself  in  his  dialogues, 
he  whose  irony  seems  to  have  been  the 
forerunner  of  Parisian  blague.  Those 
dialogues  are  naive  conversations  among 
his  hei<gr(B,  wherein  one  catches  glimpses 
of  tbdr  jealousies,  their  devices  and  their 


tricks,  the  whole  seasoned  with  a  delight- 
ful flavour  of  banter.  Thus  "Lucienne" 
in  a  bright,  sparkling  style,  but  one  much 
less  classic,  makes  our  marchandes  de 
sourires  converse.  These  boutiquiires  de 
la  galanterie  chatter  unrestrainedly  about 
the  secrets  of  their  gentle  trade ;  they  ex- 
pose their  means  of  seduction  and  the 
tricks  of  their  toilets ;  they  lay  bare,  too, 
by  amusing  blunders,  the  gaps  in  their 
early  education  and  the  very  feeble  make- 
up of  their  narrow  minds.  Sometimes 
they  bring  together  a  series  of  complaints 
concerning  the  selfishness  of  their  loves ; 
they  do  not  fail  to  say  that  men  are  per- 
fect egotists,  and  agree  in  deciding  that 
the  best  and  most  sensible  thing  to  do 
would  be  always  to  pluck  them  alive. 
The  Dialogues  of  Lucienne  were  not  at 
the  outset  the  success  which  they  later 
proved  to  be.  The  two  writers  decided 
to  seek  fortune  apart.  Donnay  turned  to 
the  stage  and  Mme.  Marni  began  to  write 
alone  her  clever  farces. 

The  Vie  Parisienne  had  decided  that  it 
would  be  of  interest  to  show,  in  a  series 
of  methodical  studies  on  the  different 
parts  of  the  feminine  toilet.  Comment 
Elles  S'HabillenL  Mme.  Marni  consid- 
ered that  it  would  be  no  less  interesting  to 
demonstrate  Comment  Elles  Se  Donnent; 
and  with  a  hand  adept  at  laying  bare  the 
heart,  she  set  to  work  to  disclose  succes- 
sively from  what  motives  women  (pretty 
or  ugly,  married  or  divorced,  young  girls 
or  not)  were  moved  to  go  to  the  sacrifice 
— ^that  is  to  say,  by  charity,  by  want  of 
emplo)rment,  by  sheer  laziness,  for  the 
purpose  of  knowing,  or  for  that  of  reha- 
bilitating themselves;  by  politeness,  by 
necessity,  by  moral  collapse,  and  some- 
times, too,  though  rarely,  for  love.  Then 
comes  the  other  side  of  the  medal,  the  in- 
evitable disillusioning.  She  starts  in 
upon  another  series  in  order  to  show  us, 
with  the  necessary  documents  in  hand. 
Comment  Elles  Nous  Lachent:  through 
virtue  ( !),  through  spite,  through  good- 
ness, through  prudence,  in  order  to  get  a 
change,  or  through  a  spirit  of  contradic- 
tion, and  most  often  for  no  reason  at  all. 

We  have  now  reached  the  exquisite 
period  of  her  talent,  the  moment  when, 
under  the  title  of  Enfants  Qu'  Elles  Ont, 
Mme.  Marni  opens  to  us  a  new  and  very 
lifelike  gallery,  and  brings  before  us 
typical  examples  of  an  education  that  is 
thoroughly  modem :  young  ^worldlings, 
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quickly  corrupted  in  the  doubtful  atmos- 
phere in  which  they  live;  insignificant 
little  rakes,  who  pose  also  as  sceptics  and 
who  are  the  cercleux  and  the  fetards  of 
to-morrow;  women  predestined  to  a  vie 
galante  like  that  of  their  mothers;  in- 
quisitive little  things  in  short  dresses, 
dangerously  warned  by  what  they  see 
and  hear;  little  girls  terribly  inquiring 
and  precocious;  and  then,  in  contrast, 
adorable  children  with  sensible  minds 
and  tender  hearts. 

After  this  came  the  Fiacres,  whose 
unity  consists  in  the  fact  that  all  its  inci- 
dents have  as  a  starting-point  the  sad  or 
happy  lot  of  the  people  seen  in  that  com- 
monplace vehicle,  the  frail  shelter  of 
amorous  desires,  of  hasty  ambitions  and 
of  innermost  feelings,  of  tragic  or  of 
laughable  distress.  The  episodes  of  the 
book  that  arc  in  dialogue-form  have  at 
one  moment  the  tone  of  serious  drama,  at 
another  that  of  high  comedy,  and  at  still 
another  that  of  burlesque,  yet  always 
with  that  delicate  colouring  of  philosophy 
which  the  slightest  impression  affects. 
The  diversity  of  incidents  is  extreme. 
Here  there  are  some  charming  scenes,  the 
rosy  hour  of  childlike  and  caressing 
lovers ;  there,  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  grotesque  outing  of  a  bourgeois  with 
his  family;  at  another  point,  laughter 
frank  and  free  contrasts  strangely  with 
sadness  and  wretchedness  of  heart.  And 
of  course  the  cabman  plays  his  role  in 
this  piece,  and  plays  it  with  striking 
truth,  this  wandering  philosopher  who 
has  no  longer  anjrthing  to  learn  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  so-called  "Parisian  life," 
and  who  has  for  it  a  sort  of  sceptical  dis- 
dain. Mme.  Mami  has  sketched  excellent 
varieties  of  the  type — ^the  cabby  of  humble 
appearance  or  disquieting  aspect ;  he  who 
IS  cross,  gallant,  anxious  to  please,  or  sul- 
len ;  of  the  go-ahead  type,  the  jeering  one 
and  the  good-natured  fellow.  Ironical 
observers  that  they  are,  they  often  ac- 
company with  their  reflections  the  adven- 
tures which  they  carry  behind  them 
through  the  streets. 

The  Fiacres  of  Mme.  Mami  were  very 
highly  appreciated.  She  presented  to  the 
public  but  little  l2LterCellesQu'0n  Ignore, 
the  honest,  simple  women,  humble  crea- 
tures of  devotion,  always  at  work  and 
rarely  tasting  the  delights  of  success  or  of 
pleasure,  and  by  a  very  different  series 
of  dialogues  gave  evidence  anew  of  the 


marvellous  suppleness  of  her  imagination. 
The  note  of  sympathetic  humanity,  which 
rings  out  with  such  peculiar  charm  in  the 
works  of  Mme.  Mami  above  the  harsh, 
bitter  tone  of  the  satire,  is  therein  dis- 
covered in  scenes  that  quiver  with  emo- 
tion. 

Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  a  rare  diversity 
of  character  or  of  situation  animates  and 
colours  the  books  of  Mme.  Mami,  who, 
however,  because  of  the  liteTzry genre  that 
had  been  imposed  upon  her  by  the  agree- 
ments that  she  had  signed  with  the  Pari- 
sian journals,  had  had  to  contain  herself 
within  the  narrow  circle  of  yeariy  series. 

What  a  confusion  of  characters !  Here 
they  are,  pell-mell,  just  as  they  present 
themselves  at  hazard  in  the  recollection 
of  our  reading,  and  as  they  outline  them- 
selves in  the  reality  about  us — ^world- 
lings,  pompously  vacuous  and  idiotically 
witty;  petits  jeunes,  cold  as  ice  and  dry 
as  chips,  alike  incapable  of  laughter  or  of 
tears ;  women  freed  from  the  burden  of 
ancestry,  whom  nothing  interests  except 
being  in  the  current  of  the  day  and  of  the 
style  or  else  seeming  to  be;  there ;  people 
who  are  very  pious  puritans  concerning 
the  conduct  of  others,  but  quite  acccMn- 
modating  concerning  their  own  con- 
sciences; emeritus  bibeloteuses  and  go- 
betweens  not  clearly  branded;  ribald 
lovers;  wild  coquettes;  bad  actors  and 
actresses  of  the  middle  class;  comedi- 
ennes with  a  bold,  extravagant  air;  and 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  in  mild  contrast, 
the  whole  host  of  weak,  tender-hearted 
beings,  and  all  those  sorrowing  hearts 
which  try  to  console  others.  Bending 
with  loving  interest  over  the  petty  cares 
of  childhood,  she  displays  to  us  delight- 
ful portraits  of  grandfathers.  Under  the 
resignation  of  those  women  whose  hus- 
bands have  betrayed  them,  we  feel  a  long 
past  full  of  tears,  and  by  the  very  fact 
that  they  do  not  weep  they  make  us  weep. 

And  what  a  host  of  varied  faces  just  in 
the  gallery  of  the  young  girls !  She  has 
them  of  all  sorts  and  styles — childrai 
malicious  and  vicious  almost  from 
the  cradle;  daring  conversationists 
(brought  up  a  I'Amcricaine,  as  they  say. 
or  rather  d  la  diable) ,  giving  to  people  of 
riper  years  lessons  on  forbidden  sub- 
jects ;  giddy  young  girls  devoted  by  he- 
redity to  maternal  neuroticism,  whose 
education  has  singularly  developed  tem- 
peramental tendencies  ^  prewcipps  young 
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girls  with  an  inordinate  interest  in  men 
and  knowing  entirely  too  much  about 
their  virginity;  and  then  (to  console  us 
for  these)  exquisite,  intuitive,  loving  lit- 
tle creatures  who  already  understand  and 
forgive.  How  different  from  the  com- 
mon ordinary  type  are  these  young  girls 
with  motherly  hearts!  Warned  of  the 
troubles  of  life, they  foresee  its  painful  re- 
sults. They  somehow  divine  the  cruel- 
ties of  fate.  Tender  and  pitying  toward 
the  weaknesses  and  failings  of  the  parents 
whom  they  still  cherish  without  passing 
judgment  on  their  errors,  they  are  to 
them  ineffably  dear;  they  would  like  to 
be  to  them  a  haven  of  rest  and  repose. 
This  last  character  is  an  entirely  new 
creation  in  literature,  at  least  in  the  liter- 
ature of  contemporary  France. 

In  the  garb  of  a  style  most  alert  and 
gay,  Mme,  Mami  has  striven  to  obtain 
first  and  foremost  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  truth;  she  has  put  forth  her 
best  efforts  in  this  sort  of  work,  farces 
and  dialogues,  short,  light  and  of  an 
amusing  precision,  and  which  seem  made 
to  pass  from  hand  to  hand;  she  will 
continue  to  seek  these  effects  in  her  dra- 
matic pieces,  toward  which  she  is  natu- 
rally impelled  by  her  peculiar  ability  to 
draw,  from  the  mere  shock  of  the  words, 
the  most  unexpected  comparisons,  fit  to 
excite  either  laughter  or  emotion.  And 
it  is  because  she  has  in  great  part  accom- 
plished this  that  she  has  seen  born,  de- 
veloped and  extended  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  her  own  country  a  reputation 
whose  suddenness  has  been  a  surprise 
even  to  her.  And  really  Mme.  Mami 
has  attained  in  her  method  of  expression 


an  astonishing  fidelity  to  nature.  She 
excels  all  others  in  these  terse  sketches 
which  outline  a  peculiar  characteristic  of 
custom  or  a  whole  character,  in  a  brief, 
striking  formula.  She  possesses  to  a 
marked  degree  the  gift  of  synthesis  and 
concentration,  a  gift  rarely  open  to  the 
capabilities  of  woman.  Let  us  add,  too, 
that  she  has  revealed  an  exceptional 
knowledge  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  those  whom  she  puts  before  us,  and  a 
precision  of  diction  so  appropriate  to  the 
different  types,  temperaments  and  situa- 
tions that  one  is  forced  to  ask  where  and 
how  she  has  been  able  to  seize  their 
secrets  without  ceasing  to  live  the  home- 
life  that  she  loves.  Let  us  remember, 
too,  that  she  has  often  put  into  her  style 
the  vis  comica  of  the  g^eat  masters — ^that 
amusing  expressions  there  abound,  and 
then  the  success  of  her  work,  so  far  as 
the  French  public  is  concerned,  will  ap- 
pear to  be  fully  justified. 

Let  us  hope  that  it  will  not  stop  there, 
but  that  it  may  continue  to  progress  out- 
side of  France.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
interest  attaching  to  the  books  of  Mme. 
Mami  is  not  exclusively  one  of  the  petty 
passions  that  are  agitating  the  surface  of 
the  Parisian  soil.  At  the  outset  one 
might  have  believed,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  subjects  that  she  had  chosen,  that 
her  domain  would  remain  very  restricted, 
and  that  it  would  not  go  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  a  certain  fictitious  world.  But  she 
has  known  how  to  widen  the  field  of  her 
observations  and  to  bring  to  them  a  more 
intense  expression  and  a  warmer  and 
more  vital  element  of  humanity. 

FrSdSric  Loliie. 


THE   TOUCHSTONE* 


Mrs.  Wharton's  first  book.  The  Greater 
Inclinaiionj  appeared  last  year  at  a  time 
when  the  reading  public  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  literary  debauch  which  still  unfor- 
tunately continues.  Her  artistic  feeling, 
her  deft,  unerring  touch,  her  profound 
and  often  startling  insight  into  the  deeper 
things  of  life,  were  revealed  at  the  very 
moment  when  nose-rings  and  war-paint 

♦The  Touchstone.  By  Edith  Wharton. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.25. 


and  barbaric  gew-gaws  were  usurping 
the  place  which  heretofore  had  been  ac- 
corded to  true  literature.  Hence,  her 
book  reminded  us  of  an  exquisite  voice, 
trained  to  the  most  delicate  and  subtle 
modulations,  but  compelled  to  sing  amidst 
the  bray  of  horns  and  the  frantic  beating 
of  a  thousand  tom-toms.  Small  wonder 
had  the  voice  been  drowned  and  had  it 
never  reached  and  charmed  the  ears  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  mienedito  its 
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harmonies.  Yet,  fortunately,  The  Greater 
Inclination  was  predestined  to  a  happier 
fate.  Discriminating  persons  felt  at  once 
its  most  unusual  quality;  and  though  its 
sales  did  not  mount  up  into  the  hundreds 
of  thousands,  it  won  for  its  accomplished 
author  a  most  enviable  recognition,  and 
it  was  not  read  merely  to  be  cast  aside  and 
then  forgotten  like  other  "books  of  the 
day" ;  but  it  was  treasured  up  as  giving  a 
sure  and  certain  promise  of  still  better 
and  more  fruitful  effort  in  the  future. 

Thispromise  has  already  been  redeemed 
in  the  book  before  us,  which  marks,  we 
think,  a  second  stage  in  Mrs.  Wharton's 
literary  evolution.  The  Touchstone  is  not 
quite  a  novel,  but  represents  that  unde- 
fined and  intermediate  form  of  fiction 
which  leads  from  the  short  story  to  the 
novel.  It  may  be  compared,  in  its  extent 
and  scope,  with  such  of  Henry  James's 
works  as  are  exemplified  in  An  Interfta- 
tional  Episode,  The  Impressions  of  a 
Cousin,  and  Lady  Barbarina;  and  from  a 
comparison  with  these  it  need  in  no  way 
shrink. 

Its  theme  may  here  be  rather  inade- 
quately indicated.  To  give  it  with  more 
fulness  might  rob  the  book  of  something 
of  its  interest  by  anticipating,  and  thus 
dulling,  if  ever  so  slightly,  the  expectant 
curiosity  of  the  reader. 

Glennard,  the  central  figure  of  the 
story,  is  a  man  of  the  world,  of  no  for- 
tune, and  in  love  with  a  young  girl,  one 
Alexa  Trent,  who,  like  himself,  is  poor. 
Could  Glennard  command  a  certain 
amount  of  ready  money  he  could  invest 
it  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  a  large  re- 
turn, and  thus  make  possible  to  him  a 
successful  career.  Without  the  money,  he 
must  not  only  let  this  opportunity  go  by, 
but  he  must  give  up  his  hope  of  marry- 
ing Alexa  Trent ;  for  she  is  about  to  be 
taken  abroad  by  a  wealthy  aunt,  who  in- 
tends to  remain  in  Europe  for  a  number 
of  years.  Glennard,  as  he  sits  in  his  club 
one  rainy  evening,  going  over  in  mind  the 
hardships  and  the  humiliations  of  his 
position,  and  feeling  to  the  last  throb  the 
pang  of  ambitious  impotence,  lets  his  eye 
wander  over  the  columns  of  a  London 
periodical,  and  finds  there  a  published  re- 
quest for  any  letters  written  by  the  fa- 
mous novelist,  Margaret  Aubyn,  to  be 
used  by  a  gentleman  engaged  in  writing 
her  biography.  The  name  of  Margaret 
Aubyn  stirs  many  sombre  memories  in 


Glennard's  mind ;  for  he  had  met  her  be- 
fore she  had  become  famous,  and  while 
he  was  on  the  threshold  of  early  man- 
hood. He  had  been,  in  a  way,  fascinated 
by  her  wonderful  mental  gifts;  he  had 
been  proud  that  she  had  singled  him  out 
as  her  especial  iriend ;  and  psychically,  at 
least,  he  had  almost  loved  her.  In  his 
love,  however,  or  his  liking,  there  was 
no  element  of  the  physical.  She  did  not 
have  within  her  the  power  to  quicken  his 
pulse,  to  stir  ever  so  slightly  the  impulses 
of  desire. 

It  was  in  those  earliest  days,  if  ever,  that  he 
had  come  near  loving  her;  thongh  even  then 
his  sentiment  had  lived  only  in  the  intervals  of 
its  expression.  Later,  when  to  be  loved  by  her 
had  been  a  state  to  touch  any  man's  imagina- 
tion, the  physical  reluctance  had,  inexplicably, 
so  overborne  the  intellectual  attraction,  that 
the  last  years  had  been  to  both  of  them  an 
agony  of  conflicting  impulses.  Even  now. 
if  in  turning  over  old  papers,  his  hand  lit  on 
her  letters,  the  touch  filled  him  with  inarticu- 
late misery. 

She  on  her  side  had,  however,  loved 
him  deeply  and  passionately,  and  with  a 
love  that  had  endured  throughout  all  the 
years  of  her  lonely  yet  brilliant  life.  After 
she  had  made  her  home  in  England,  and 
had  learned  that  her  love  was  given  to  a 
man  who  would  never  love  her  in  return, 
she  had  found  a  curious  comfort  in  mak- 
ing him  the  confidant  of  her  inner  life, 
and  to  him  in  her  letters  she  had  laid  bare 
her  very  soul.    These  letters 

.  .  .  had  been  to  him  at  first  simply  the 
extension  of  her  brilliant  talk,  later  the  dreaded 
vehicle  of  a  tragic  importunity.  He  knew,  of 
course,  that  they  were  wonderful;  that  unlike 
the  authors  who  give  their  essence  to  the  pub- 
lic and  keep  only  a  dry  rind  for  their  friends, 
Mrs.  Aubyn  had  stored  of  her  rarest  vintage 
for  this  hidden  sacrament  of  tenderness. 

To  the  very  end  she  had  written  him  so 
that  sometimes  it  used  to  seem  to  him  as 
though  her  letters  came  with  every  post 
"He  used  to  avoid  looking  in  his  letter- 
box when  he  came  home  to  his  rooms; 
but  her  writing  seemed  to  spring  out  at 
him  as  be  put  his  key  in  the  door."  It 
was  the  old  tragic  story  of  the  love  of  a 
lifetime  thrown  at  the  feet  of  a  man  who 
did  not  care  to  take  it  up  and  cherish  it 
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In  the  end,  her  marvellous  self-surrender 
had  even  bored  him.    He  had  been 

.  .  .  one  who  in  the  last  years  had  re- 
quited her  wonderful  pages,  her  tragic  out- 
pourings of  love,  humility  and  pardon,  with 
the  scant  phrases  by  which  a  man  evades  the 
vulgarest  of  sentimental  importunities.  He 
had  been  a  brute  in  spite  of  himself;  and 
sometimes,  now  that  the  remembrance  of  her 
face  had  faded,  and  only  her  voice  and  words 
remained  with  him,  he  chafed  at  his  own  in- 
adequacy, his  stupid  inability  to  rise  to  the 
height  of  her  passion.  His  egoism  was  not 
of  a  kind  to  mirror  its  complacency  in  the  ad- 
venture. To  have  been  loved  by  the  most 
brilliant  woman  of  her  day,  and  to  have  been 
incapable  of  loving  her,  seemed  to  him,  in 
looking  back,  derisive  evidence  of  his  limita- 
tions; and  his  remorseful  tenderness  for  her 
memory  was  complicated  with  a  sense  of  ir- 
ritation against  her  for  having  given  him  once 
for  all  the  measure  of  his  emotional  capacity. 

In  Glennard,  as  he  sits  in  his  club,  the 
printed  request  for  any  letters  of  Mrs. 
Aubyn  suddenly  starts  an  entirely  new 
train  of  thought ;  and,  going  home  to  his 
rooms,  he  examines  the  packets  which 
contain  the  hundreds  of  letters  in  which 
this  famous  woman  had  exposed  to  him 
all  the  happenings  of  her  external  life  and 
all  the  overflowing  thoujgfht  and  tender- 
ness and  emotion  of  the  life  which  no  one 
knew.  The  literary  significance  and,  sec- 
ondarily, the  commercial  value  of  these 
letters  flash  upon  him  in  an  instant.  Might 
not  they  give  him  the  means  of  gaining 
the  foothold  that  he  sought,  and  of  win- 
ning at  last  the  woman  whom  he  loved  ? 
The  thought  frightens  and  yet  fascinates. 
He  consults  a  friend,  to  whom  he  con- 
fides the  fact  that  he  is  the  possessor  of  a 
quantity  of  letters  written  by  the  famous 
Mrs.  Aubyn;  and  he  invents  a  story  to 
the  effect  that  the  letters  had  been  be- 
queathed to  him  by  a  friend  now  dead,  to 
whom  they  had  been  originally  written. 
The  friend,  a  worldly  dilettante,  urges 
their  publication,  as  Glennard  indeed  luid 
hoped  he  would  do.  It  is  plausibly  ar- 
gued by  him  that  the  letters  of  so  famous 
a  woman  as  Margaret  Aubyn  are  not  like 
the  letters  of  a  private  person;  that  the 
world  has  a  claim  upon,  them ;  that  they 
are  an  essential  part  of  the  century's  liter- 
ary history,  and  that  in  the  publication  of 
them  there  can  be  no  dishonour,  espe- 
cially as  both  the  writer  and  the  man  to 


whom  they  were  written  are  now  dead. 
Glennard  takes  the  advice,  and  through 
this  friend,  Flamel,  the  letters  find  a  pub- 
lisher, and  when  published  produce  an 
immense  and  lasting  sensation  in  the 
world  of  literature. 

Meanwhile,  Glennard  has  married 
Alexa  Trent,  he  has  prospered,  and  he 
sees  before  him  the  promise  of  a  success- 
ful life.  Then  occurs  the  publication  of 
the  letters,  and  with  their  first  appear- 
ance his  happiness  becomes  embittered. 
His  punishment  has  begun.  Although 
no  one  except  Flamel  could  possibly  sus- 
pect him,  the  thought  of  what  he  had 
done  lay  heavily  on  his  mind. 

A  dull  anger  gathered  at  his  heart  Anger 
against  whom?  Against  his  wife  for  not 
knowing  what  he  suffered?  Against  Flamel 
for  being  the  unconscious  instrument  of  his 
wrong-doing?  Or  against  that  mute  memory 
to  which  his  own  act  had  suddenly  given  a 
voice  of  accusation? 

He  has  to  listen  to  innumerable  com- 
ments upon  the  book,  upon  the  woman 
who  wrote  the  letters,  upon  the  lack  of 
fineness  in  the  man  who  had  allowed  them 
to  be  published.  He  has  to  hear  the 
whole  theme  made  the  subject  of  light 
jesting.  He  has  to  become  profoundly 
conscious  that  his  honour  has  been 
tainted  and  that  the  whole  of  his  present 
life — its  success,  its  prosperity,  its  out- 
ward happiness — ^is  founded  upon  a  be- 
trayal and  a  lie.  The  last  drop  of  bitter- 
ness is  added  when  he  finds  that  Barton 
Flamel  is  making  love  in  a  careless  way 
to  the  woman  for  whose  sake  Glennard 
had  sold  himself  to  dishonour,  and  he  be- 
comes consciotls  that  "he  had  sounded  the 
depths  of  his  humiliation,  and  that  the 
lowest  dregs  of  it,  the  very  bottom  slime, 
was  the  hateful  necessity  of  having  al- 
ways, as  long  as  the  two  men  lived,  to  be 
civil  to  Barton  Flamel."  As  the  story 
proceeds  further  in  its  development,  we 
find  in  Glennard's  mind  remorse  becom- 
ing wholly  morbid.  His  wife  suspects  at 
last.  The  two,  with  the  consciousness  of 
an  unacknowledged  secret  blighting  all 
their  confidence  in  one  another  and  keep- 
ing them  apart,  become  estranged.  Fla- 
mel grows  serious  in  his  love  for  Alexa 
Glennard.  The  situation  is  one  of  a 
strange  psychological  intensity.  How 
Mrs.  Wharton  deals  with  it  and  what  the 
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outcome  is  must  be  discovered  from  the 
reading  of  her  book. 

That  part  of  The  Touchstone  which 
seems  to  us  the  most  irresistibly  fascinat- 
ing is  the  half-told,  half-hinted  story  of 
the  romance  of  Glennard  and  Margaret 
Aubyn — a  second  "Muse's  Tragedy" — 
and  its  fascination  largely  comes  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  half  hinted  and  half 
«  told.  It  is  here  that  Mrs.  Wharton 
shows  her  possession — for  it  is  not  an  im- 
itation— of  the  consummate  art  of  which 
Henry  James  is  such  a  master,  and  which 
is  the  art  of  not  telling  you  too  much,  but 
of  relieving  the  high  lights  by  suggestive 
shadows,  and  by  employing  with  effec- 
tiveness the  piquancy  and  the  poetry  of 
the  impalpable.  There  are  a  thousand 
little  hints  that  stir  the  curiosity  of  the 
reader,  that  make  him  want  to  know,  that 
compel  him  to  guess,  but  that  leave  him 
after  all  his  guessing  still  in  doubt,  pre- 
cisely as  he  is  left  in  doubt  over  so  many 
of  the  mysteries  which  surround  him  in 
the  walks  of  life  itself,  and  from  which 
the  veil  is  never  wholly  drawn.  How 
much  did  Glennard's  interest  in  Mrs. 
Aubyn  really  mean  in  the  days  when  they 
were  together?  Did  he  always  feel  the 
same  physical  recoil?  What  were  the 
letters?  And,  above  all,  what  were  his 
answers  to  them?  We  feel  as  though 
we  would  give  all  the  rest  of  the  book  for 
just  a  single  one  of  her  later  missives, 
with  one  of  his  replies.  The  fancy  plays 
about  the  subject  and  builds  hypotheses 
with  infinite  and  tantalising  ingenuity, 
and  still  one  is  not  gratified,  but  goes 
over  the  entire  ground  again  and  again, 
eternally  inquiring  and  eternally  disap- 
pointed. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  book  is,  on 
the  whole,  less  satisfactory.  The  theme 
is  really  a  very  large  one,  and  we  some- 
how feel  that  the  writer  has  not  kept 
her  subject  well  in  hand,  that  it  has 
escaped  her  now  and  then,  and  that  she  is 
herself  conscious  of  the  effort  that  she 
makes  to  grasp  it  and  to  keep  it  under 
her  control.  Especially  unsatisfactory  to 
us  is  the  delineation  of  Alexa  Glennard. 
She  was  a  woman  whose  chief  grace  in 
Glennard's  eyes  was  an  inscrutable  com- 
posure, an  intelligent  reserve,  a  serene  in- 
action. She  was  of  a  "passionate  jus- 
tice." Her  candour  was  the  candour  that 
is  rare  in  woman.  Her  sense  of  honour 
was  so  keen  that  when  she  comes  to  know 


of  what  her  husband  has  done — that  he 
has  sold  the  letters  of  another  woman  in 
order  to  win  herself — ^she  feels  a  most  in- 
tense    repulsion,     and     she     becomes 
estranged  from  him,  the  man  who  has 
loved  her  so  deeply,  and  whom  she  loves. 
She  cannot    bear    to    think    that    there 
should  rest  upon  his  life  and  hers  the 
taint  that  comes  from  such  an  act  as  his. 
Yet  it  none  the  less  appears  that  she  ac- 
cepts Flamel's  devotion  and  makes  him 
thmk  at  least  that  she  returns  it ;  and  she 
gives  as  her  excuse  her  wish  to  please 
and  thus  propitiate  the  only  man  who 
knows  her  husband's  secret    and    who 
might  use  it  to  discredit  him.    Somehow, 
this  does  not  quite  convince ;  and  among 
the  unsolved  mysteries  of  the  book  is  that 
which  centres  in  the  question  whether  she 
did  not  really  entertain  a  certain  teti- 
dresse  for  Flamel,  not  only  after  she  had 
guessed  the  truth,  but  long  before  her 
mind  had  been  even   stirred   by  a  sus- 
picion of  it.   Again,  the  later  pages  of  the 
book  push  introspection  to  the  verge  of 
pure  morbidity.    There  is  even  a  touch 
of   the   hysterical   suggested    here   and 
there;  and,  to  be  quite  frank,  we  think 
that  the  Glennard  of  the  last  three  chap- 
ters  is  too  obviously   the  product  of   a 
feminine  imagination.    The  conclusion  is 
artistically  telling,  but  perhaps  a  little  too 
artistic  to  be  quite  harmonious  with  the 
realities  of  daily  life. 

No  one  can  read  a  dozen  pages  of  what 
Mrs.  Wharton  writes  without  beii^^ 
struck  by  her  positive  genius  for  finished 
phrase  and  telling  epigram.  In  epigram, 
indeed,  she  is  much  superior  to  Mr. 
James ;  and  some  of  her  crisp  and  brilliant 
sentences  deserve  to  become  classic  We 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  just  a  few 
of  them. 

There  are  times  when  the  constancy  of  the 
woman  one  cannot  marry  is  almost  as  trying 
as  that  of  the  woman  one  does  not  want  to. 

The  young  woman  .  .  .  combined  with 
a  kind  of  personal  shyness  an  intellectual 
audacity  that  was  like  a  deflected  impulse  of 
coquetry;  one  felt  that  if  she  had  been  pret- 
tier she  would  have  had  emotions  instead  of 
ideas. 

Husbands  who  are  notoriously  inopportune 
may  even  die  inopportunely. 

No  woman  who  does  not  dress  well  int»- 
itively  will  ever  do  so  by  the  Ugbt  of  reason. 
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.  .  .  Genius  is  of  sxnall  use  to  a  woman 
who  does  not  know  how  to  do  her  hair. 

Cleverness  was.  useful  in  business;  but  in 
society  it  seemed  to  him  as  futile  as  the  sham 
cascades  formed  by  a  stream  that  might  have 
been  used  to  drive  a  mill.  He  liked  the  col- 
lective point  of  view  that  goes  with  the  civ- 
ilised uniformity  of  dress-clothes. 

Extremely  subtle  is  the  description  of 
Glennard's  nebulous  "friendship"  with 
Mrs.  Aubyn  as  having  "dragged  on  with 
halting  renewals  of  sentiment,  becoming 
more  and  more  a  banquet  of  empty  dishes 


from  which  the  covers  were  never  re- 
moved." And  this :  "In  the  dissolution 
of  sentimental  partnerships  it  is  seldom 
that  both  associates  are  able  to  withdraw 
their  funds  at  the  same  time."  But  we 
must  not  rob  the  book  of  all  its  gems. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  Mrs.  Wharton's 
novel  is  certain  to  give  to  the  discriminat- 
ing reader  that  rare  delight  which  comes 
from  the  combination  of  remarkable  in-  ♦ 
telligence,  an  extraordinary  power  of 
analysis,  and  a  style  that  exemplifies  pre- 
cision, grace,  lucidity,  and  above  all,  dis- 
tinction. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck, 


GREAT  NEWSPAPERS   OF 

CONTINENTAL  EUROPE 

VI     Italian  Newspapers 


In  journalism,  as  in  the  other  liberal 
arts,  Italy  was  a  pioneer  among  con- 
tinental nations.  As  any  good  diction- 
ary will  remind  us,  the  very  word 
"gazette,"  which  is  the  commonest  title 
among  the  Italian  newspapers  of  to-day, 
reverts  to  the  time,  somewhere  midway 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  gov- 
ernment of  Venice  decided  that  its  occa- 
sional bulletins  of  information,  known  as 
Fogli  di  Awisi,  and  previously  issued  for 
the  benefits  of  its  agents,  might  be  con- 
verted into  a  source  of  revenue  and  be 
given  to  the  public  for  the  consideration 
of  a  gazzetta,  a  small  coin  worth  perhaps 
a  fraction  over  a  cent  and  a  quarter.  Be- 
ginning in  1554,  various  manuscript 
newspapers  were  started  at  intervals  in 
le,  Venice,  Milan  and  other  cities,  but 

was  not  until  upward  of  eighty  years 
later  that  the  first  Italian  printed  weekly 
appeared  in  Florence,  while  the  first  jour- 
nal which  received  the  distinction  of  a 
special  title  was  the  Sincero,  of  Genoa, 
founded  in  1648.  But  beyond  the  inter- 
est which  they  may  possess  as  mere  dry 
statistical  facts,  neither  these  early  pub- 
lications, nor  the  long  line  of  periodicals 
which  followed  them,  down  to  the  time 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  indeed  well 
into  the  present  century,  are  of  special 
import  in  the  history  of  the  development 
of  modem  journalism.    During  the  long 
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sway  of  absolutism  and  strict  censor- 
ship, religious  as  well  as  governmental, 
there  could  naturally  be  no  question  of  a 
political  press,  and  the  journals  which 
enjoyed  the  most  credit  were  the  priv- 
ileged gazettes  of  Milan,  Venice,  Turin 
and  the  other  principal  cities,  which  never 
opened  their  columns  to  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  political  discussion.  Even  as 
late  as  1828  the  attempts  of  Italian  pa- 
triots to  found  a  liberal  organ  failed,  and 
even  the  most  famous  of  these  experi- 
ments, the  Indicatore  Genovese,  in  which 
Mazzini  made  his  debut,  and  the  Indi- 
catore Livornese,  founded  a  year  later  by 
Guerrazzi,  succumbed  within  a  few 
months.  It  was  this  impossibility  of  at- 
taining anything  like  fair  and  open  dis- 
cussion which  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
clandestine  press;  and  a  considerable 
number  of  revolutionary  journals  were 
published  abroad  and  afterward  smug- 
gled across  the  frontier  and  circulated 
secretly.  The  most  influential  of  these 
was  doubtless  Mazzini's  organ,  Giovine 
Italia,  first  issued  at  Marseilles,  and  pub- 
lished at  more  or  less  regular  intervals 
until  1834 ;  but  the  Italiano  and  the  Apos- 
tolato,  published  respectively  in  Paris  and 
London,  also  had  much  to  do  in  deter- 
mining the  trend  of  public  opinion  toward 
Italian  unity. 
But  aside  from  these  clandestine  sheets 
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the  political  press  of  Italy  really  dates 
from  the  advent  of  Pius  IX.  The  reform 
movement  which  this  pontiff  provoked 
throughout  Italy,  and  which  soon  gained 
a  momentum  which  took  it  beyond  his 
control  and  his  desire,  had  much  to  do 
with  modifying  legislation  regarding  the 
press;  and  in  1846  there  appeared  in 
Rome,  with  his  authorisation,  the  first  of 
the  truly  political  Italian  journals,  the  Bil- 
ancia  and  the  Contetnporaneo,  the  latter 
of  which  became  under  Sterbini  the  or- 
gan of  the  radicals.  In  the  Revolution  of 
1848  the  last  restraints  were  swept  away, 
the  famous  "statute"  of  Charles  Albert 
specifically  providing  that  "the  press  will 
be  free,  but  the  law  will  be  empowered  to 
punish  any  abuse  of  its  liberty."  In  Turin 
they  were  quick  to  avail  themselves  of 
their  new-found  liberty,  although  how 
much  power  was  embodied  in  the  modify- 
ing clause,  and  how  effectively  subsequent 
legislation  has  retained  it,  was  well  illus- 
trated two  years  ago,  when,  as  a  result  of 
the  Milan  bread  riots,  no  less  than  nine- 
teen Milanese  editors  were  arrested  and 
sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment  of 
varying  lengths.  The  year  1848  wit- 
nessed the  founding  of  a  host  of  jour- 


nals, many  of  which,  such  as  Cavour's 
organ,  the  Risorgimento,  Guerrazzi's 
Corriere  Livornese  or  Mazzini's  Italia 
del  Popolo,  are  of  considerable  his- 
toric interest ;  but,  unfortunately,  they  do 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
discussion,  since  with  two  notable  excep- 
tions the  liberal  journals  of  1848  have 
none  of  them  survived  to  within  even  re- 
cent years. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  old  as  its 
traditions  are,  the  really  influential  part 
of  the  Italian  press  is  of  recent  develop- 
ment The  leading  papers,  such  as  the 
Secolo  of  Milan,  the  Tribuna  of  Rome, 
and  the  Stampa  of  Turin,  are  all  the  prod- 
uct of  united  Italy.  Within  the  last  ten 
or  twelve  years,  too,  Italian  journalism 
has  come  to  be  modelled  more  or  less 
upon  English  and  American  lines,  as  re- 
gards telegraphic  intelligence,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  these  costly  methods 
have  been  adopted  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  established  price  of  an  Italian 
daily  is  extremely  low — ^not  exceeding 
five  centesimi — and  that  owing  to  the 
configuration  of  the  country  and  the 
strong  sectional  feeling  which  still  pre- 
vails, the  circulation  in  the  majority  of 
cases  is  limited  to  their  respective  prov- 
inces. A  natural  consequence  of  this 
local  pride  is  that,  just  as  Italy  has  no  one 
literary  centre  toward    which    the   best 
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writers  all  gravitate,  as  toward  London 
or  Paris,  in  the  same  way  she  has  no  sin- 
gle city  in  which  the  press  is  as  authori- 
tative as  the  London  or  Parisian  press. 
Milan,  Turin,  Rome,  and  Naples,  each 
have  several  dailies  of  first  importance, 
while  many  of  the  smaller  cities  have 
enterprising  and  well-edited  papers,  such 
as  the  Resto  del  Carlino  of  Bologna,  and 
the  Gazzetta  di  Catania,  which  are  exten- 
sively quoted. 

Of  all  the  liberal  sheets  of  1848,  only 
one  has  maintained    itself    until    to-day 
without  change  of  name  or  habitat:  the 
Gaccetta  del  Popolo,    It  was  founded  by 
the  publisher,  Arnoldi,  and  edited  first  by 
Gorean  and  later  by  Giovanni   Battista 
Bottero,  a  pronounced   anti-clerical   and 
staunch  champion  of  the  principles  which 
bound      together     Victor     Emmanuele, 
Cavour  and  Garibaldi.     It  was    in    the 
period  preceding  1870  that  the  vigorous 
polemics  of  Dr.  Bottero,  in  his  hot  con- 
test with  Don  Margotti,  the  editor  of  the 
Unita  Cattolica,  and  vigorous  champion 
of  the  Papacy,  that  the  paper  reached  its 
high  water  mark  of  popularity.    To-day 
the  Gazsetta  del  Popolo  is  a  small-sized, 
eight-paged  sheet,  where  the  larger  jour- 
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nals  have  but  four,  and  its  reputed  circu- 
lation is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thirty 
thousand. 

The  only  other  surviving  journal 
which  started  life  as  a  contemporary  of 
Cavour's  Rinascimento  is  the  Opinione 
Liberale,  of  Rome.  This  paper  was  orig- 
inally founded  in  Turin  as  the  Opinione, 
and  after  being  edited  for  many  years  by 
Bianchi-Giovini,  who  is  remembered  not 
only  as  an  editor,  but  also  as  the  author  of 
an  exceedingly  tedious  life  of  the  Popes 
in  ten  volumes,  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Giacomo  Dina,  who  proved  himself  to 
be  an  able  expositor  of  the  tenets  of  the 
party  of  the  **  Right"  when  they  came  into 
power  after  the  death  of  Cavour.  In  1870 
the  paper  was  transferred  to  Rome,  and 
its  name  changed,  and  in  1887  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  veteran  journalist, 
Michele  Torraca,  who  had  successively 
guided  the  fortunes  of  the  Pungolo  and 
the  Diritto,  founded  the  Rassegna,  and 
was  for  many  years  the  vice-president  of 
the  Italian  Press  Association.  The 
Opinione  Liberale  is  to-day  the  oldest  of 
the  liberal-conservative  organs,  and  in 
spite  of  its  small  circulation  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  serious  journals  in 
Italy. 

Of  the  other  papers  published  in  Rome, 
the  most  interesting  and  the  one  of  most 
world-wide  reputation  is  the  Tribuna, 
which  dates  from  1883,  and  under  the 
management  of  its  owner,  Attilio    Luz- 
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zatto,  has  acquired  a  circulation  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  a  figure  ex- 
ceeded by  only  one  other  Italian  news- 
paper, the  Secolo  of  Milan.  In  politics 
the  Tribuna  is  a  pronounced  liberal ;  but 
its  chief  feature  is  the  excellence  of  its 
telegraphic  service,  which  includes  special 
dispatches  from  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  in  fact  all  the  larger  cities  of 
the  Continent.  In  general  appearance  the 
Tribuna  has  little  to  recommend  it  to  the 
American  eye,  the  typography  being 
poor,  while  the  flimsy  quality  of  the 
paper  on  which  it  is  printed  is  notable 
even  in  a  country  where  the  best  is  noth- 
ing to  boast  of.  Two  papers  which  share 
to  some  degree  the  popularity  of  the 
Tribuna  are  the  Messagero  and  the  Pop- 
olo  Romano.  The  former,  edited  by 
Luigi  Cesana,  is  the  favourite  Roman 
newspaper  for  its  local  news,  and  has 
often  been  called  the  Petit  Journal  of 
Italy.  The  name  of  Cesana  is  one  of  the 
honoured  names  in  Italian  journalism. 
The  elder  Cesana,  Giuseppe  Augusto,  the 
father  of  Luigi,  was  the  founder,  either 
alone  or  in  association  with  Piacentini 
and  De  Renzis,  of  the  Espero  of  Turin, 
//  Pasquino,  the  Corricrc  Italiano,  and 
the  Fanfulla,  which  he  left  in  1888  in 
order  to  take  charge  of  U Italic,  a  French 
daily  paper  still  published  in  Rome.  Sig. 
Cesana's   favourite  pseudonym,   familiar 


to  readers  of  the  Roman  dailies,  is  "Tom- 
maso  Canella,"  a  name  taken  from  the 
title  of  his  earliest  novel;  while  the  son 
Luigi,  who,  until  he  became  owner  of 
the   Messagero,   was   closely    associated 
with  his  father  in  all  the  latter's  journal- 
istic   ventures,    somewhat    w^himsically 
formed  his  own  pseudonym  by  convert- 
ing that  of  his   father  into  a    diminu- 
tive, making  "Tommaso  Canellino."    The 
Popolo  Romano  enjoyed  its  greatest  pop- 
ularity during  the  early  seventies,  when  it 
served  as  organ  of  Depretis  during-  the 
latter's  ministry.    It  still  retains  a  modi- 
cum of  its  former  prestige.    Two  familiar 
sheets   have   recently   disappeared    from 
circulation  in  Rome,  Don  Chisciotte,  3, 
satirical  opposition  paper,  illustrated  with 
bizarre  little  pupazzetti,   which   g^ve   it 
quite  a  vogue,  and  the  Fanfulla,  also  a 
political  and  satirical  sheet,  which  was 
regarded    as    an    authority    concerning 
court  news  from  the  Quirinal,  and  indeed 
everything    which    concerned    the    roN'al 
family.    Both  of  these  have  recently  been 
consolidated  with  the  Giorno.    The  Fan- 
fulla is  one  of  those  papers  which  are 
destined     to    be     remembered     on     the 
strength  of  their  past  traditions,   for  a 
number  of  brilliant  names  are  associated 
with  it.    Founded  by  the  elder  Cesana,  it 
was  for  some  time  owned  by  Carlo  Al- 
fieri.  Count  of  Magliano,  whose  name  is 
honoured  in  Italy  for  his  indefatigable 
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efforts  to  reform  the  Senate.  Ferdinando 
Martini,  the  genial  critic,  journalist  and 
playwright,  and  at  present  governor  of  the 
African  colony  of  Eritrea,  is  another  name 
closely  connected  with  the  fortunes  of 
this  paper,  for  he  not  only  had  a  share  in 
founding  it,  but  for  many  years  contrib- 
uted to  its  columns  many  of  his  most 
characteristic  writings  over  the  pseudo- 
nyms of  "Fantasio**  and  "Fox." 

The  list  of  Roman  papers  may  be 
closed  by  cursory  mention  of  the  Gaz- 
zetta  U/Rciale,  which  was  founded  at 
Turin  by  royal  decree,  and  is  published 
by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Osservatore  Romano,  which  is  the  espe- 
cial organ  of  the  Vatican,  and  in  which 
are  published  the  Pope's  encyclicals  and 
all  official  acts  of  the  Church. 

The  principal  newspapers  of  Milan  are 
the  Secolo  and  the  Corriere  delta  Sera, 
The  former  is  owned  by  Edouardo  San- 
zogno,  the  wealthy  manager  of  the  great 
La  Scala  opera  house,  who  is  best 
known,  at  least  outside  oit  Italy,  as  a  sort 
of  Maecenas  of  Italian  opera,  and  the  dis- 
coverer of  Mascagni,  Leoncavallo  and  a 
number  of  lesser  lights.  Although  so 
closely  identified  with  the  musical  world, 
Signor  Sanzogno  is  a  man  of  many  inter- 
ests and  unbounded  energy — an  energy 
which  those  who  know  him  declare  quite 
belies  his  grave,  scrupulously  neat  and 
rather  apathetic  appearance.  At  all 
events,  he  has  found  time  to  establish  not 
only  the  Secolo,  but  half  a  dozen  other 
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papers,  and  is  known  as  one  of  the  chief 
popularisers  of  French  literature  in  Italy, 
the  originator  of  books  and  booklets  "for 
the  million,"  the  patron  of  the  democratic 
and  popular  lyric  theatre,  and  in  a  host  of 
ways  a  man  to  whom  literary  and  artistic 
Italy  is  much  in  debt.  It  is  thirty-five 
years  since  Signor  Sanzogno,  with  nine 
other  young  men  to  assist  him,  founded 
the  Secolo.  To-day  he  is  said  to  employ 
over  eight  hundred  persons  in  his  various 
departments,  while  the  circulation  of  the 
paper,  exclusive  of  the  illustrated  weekly 
supplement,  has  risen  to  upward  of  two 
hundred  thousand. 

The  Corriere  della  Sera  was  founded 
in  1876  by  its  present  owner,  Eugenio 
Torelli-Viollier,  whose  able  management 
has  made  it  the  third  paper  in  the  king- 
dom, with  a  reputed  circulation  of  eighty- 
five  thousand.  It  also  enjoys  quite  a 
reputation  for  its  literary  department; 
yet  its  literary  editor,  Domenico  Oliva, 
who  is  also  favourably  known  as  a  play- 
wright, openly  deprecates  the  policy  of 
the  journal  which  does  not  permit  him  to 
review  such  books  as  Zuccoli's  Lusso- 
riosi,  Butti's  Anima  or  d'Annunzio's  Tri- 
onfo  della  Morte.  Like  the  Tribuna  and 
the  Secolo,  the  Corriere  issues  an  illus- 
trated Sunday  supplement.  Other  Milan- 
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ese  dailies  which  enjoy  considerable  pop- 
ularity are  the  Perseveranza,  a  moderate 
clerical  organ,  which  has  many  adherents 
among  the  aristocracy;  //  Commercio,  a 
political  and  financial  paper  of  consider- 
able local  importance;  La  Lombardia 
and  //  Sole.  The  latter  is  a  purely  finan- 
cial journal,  and  as  the  organ  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  enjoys  a  wide  cir- 
culation throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  three  noteworthy  papers  published  , 
at  Naples  are  the  Don  Marzio,  the  Cor- 
riere  di  Napoli  and  the  Mattino.  The 
Don  Marzio  is  known  mainly  as  the  chief 
organ  of  Crispi  in  Southern  Italy,  and  in 
that  capacity  ranks  as  a  paper  of  consid- 
erable influence.  The  Corriere  and  the 
Mattino  possess,  in  addition  to  their  own 
journalistic  worth,  the  interest  of  having 
associated  with  them  the  name  of  Ma- 
tilde  Serao,  who  is  admittedly  the  most 
brilliant,  versatile  and  altogether  most 
gifted  woman  writer  that  Italy  now 
possesses.  Although  partly  Greek  in 
origin,  having  been  bom  forty  odd  years 
ago  at  Patras,  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth, 
Signora  Serao  is  to-day  a  Neapolitan  of 
Neapolitans,  as  any  one  will  testify  who 
has  once  read  her  Ventre  di  Napoli  or 
Paese  di  Cuccagna.  As  a  novelist,  she  is 
closely  identified  with  the  Sicilian  school 
of  realists,  or  "verists,"  as  they  prefer  to 
style  themselves — a  school  which  includes 
Giovanni  Verga,  of  Cavalleria  Rusticana 
fame ;  his  fellow- townsman,  Luigi  Capu- 
ana,  better  known  to-day  as  a  critic,  and 
Federigo  de  Roberto,  the  youngest  of  the 
trio,  whose  reputation  rests  mainly  upon 
a  single  novel,  /  Vicere,  yet  who  is  re- 
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garded  by  many  as  one  of  the  very  few 
men  of  promise  in  the  younger  genera- 
tion. In  her  more  recent  novels,  Serao 
has  drawn  away  from  the  naturalists  and 
has  shown  more  the  influence  of  the 
French  psychological  writers,  like  Bour- 
get  and  Marcel  Prevost.     "Naturalism," 
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she  said  recently,  "was  born  of  material- 
ism, and  is  the  artistic  form  of  it.  Science, 
or  rather  the  abuse  of  science,  has  so 
prostrated  fantasy  and  art  that  she  has 
made  them  her  handmaids.  Now  after 
many  years  we  feel  that  science  is  not 
enough ;  at  least,  it  is  not  enough  for  us." 
Within  the  last  year  or  two  Signora 
Serao's  principal  novels  have  been  trans- 
lated into  French,  and  have  met  with 
warm  appreciation;  and  it  seems  a  trifle 
odd  that  when  d'Annunzio,  and  even 
Verga  to  some  extent,  have  won  a  public 
hearing  in  our  own  country,  such  vigor- 
ous works  as  Riccardo  Joanna,  La  Con- 
quista  di  Roma,  and  last  but  not  least 
her  admitted  masterpiece,  //  Paese  di 
Cuccagna,  should  still  be  awaiting  a 
translator.    In  private  fife  Matilde  Serao 
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is  known  as  the  wife  of  Edouardo  Scar- 
foglio,  a  well-known  Neapolitan  editor, 
with  whose  journalistic  ventures  she  has 
been  closely  identified.  After  having  for 
several  years  worked  upon  the  staff  of 
the  Capitan  Fracassa  and  the  Fanfulla 
delta  Domenica,  they  founded  at  Rome 
the  Corriere  di  Roma,  which  three  years 
later  was  transferred  to  Naples,  and  by 
fusion  with  the  Corriere  del  Mattino 
became  the  Corriere  di  Napoli.  The 
latter  paper  is  to-day  regarded  as  the 
most  serious  journal  south  of  Rome,  and 
is  much  affected  by  the  aristocracy  and 
the  upper  classes  in  general.  In  1891 
Scarfoglio  and  his  wife  founded  the 
Mattino,  which  owes  its  chief  interest  to 
the  sincere  literary  criticisms  and  other 
sprightly  articles  which  she  contributes 
to  its  columns  under  the  pen-name  of 
"Gibus."  The  only  other  Neapolitan 
papers  which  it  is  necessary  even  to  name 
are  La  Discussione,  important  for  its 
close  relations  with  the  Vatican;  //  Faese, 
which  is  an  evening  paper,  and  two 
democratic  sheets,  somewhat  widely  read, 
Roma  and  //  Fungolo. 

The  only  other  city  at  all  important 
as  a  literary  centre  which  remains  to  be 
discussed  is  Turin.  Aside  from  the 
veteran  Gazzetta  del  Fopolo,  which  has 
already  been  considered  at  some  length, 
the  only  noteworthy  dailies  are  the 
Stampa,  the  Gazzetta  di  Torino  and  the 
Corriere  Nazionale,  Of  these,  the  Stampa 
is  the  only  one  which  can  be  said  to  have 
more  than  local  importance.  Under  its 
original  title  of  Gazzetta  Fiemontese  it 
was  established  in  1867  by  Ruggero 
Bonghi,  the  aged  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciazione  di  Stampa,  who  for  more  than 
half  a  century  was  a  prominent  figure 
both  as  a  statesman  and  a  man  of  letters, 
and  whose  death,  somewhat  more  than 
a  year  ago,  was  a  serious  loss  to  the  in- 
tellectual world  of  Italy.  At  present  the 
Stampa  is  controlled  by  Signor  Luigi 
Roux,  who  is  known  not  only  as  deputy 
to  the  Italian  parliament,  but  also  as  head 


of  the  firm  of  Roux,  Frassati  and  Com- 
pany, which,  next  to  that  of  Bocca,  is 
the  largest,  publishing  house  in  Turin. 
The  Stampa  is  a  liberal  monarchical 
organ,  but  contains  in  addition  to  its  able 
discussion  of  current  political  questions 
excellent  articles  on  history,  political 
economy  and  other  topics  of  current  in- 
terest. Like  the  Tribuna  and  the  Secolo, 
it  is  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of 
its  foreign  news,  and  has  an  able  staff  of 
correspondents  in  all  the  leading  cities 
of  Europe.  It  claims  a  circulation  of 
more  than  forty  thousand.  The  Corriere 
Nazionale,  which  in  its  present  form 
dates  only  from  1887,  but  as  the  Corriere 
di  Torino,  and  still  earlier,  the  Emporio 
Fopolare,  goes  back  to  1873,  is  a 
staunch  Catholic  organ,  having  for  its 
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programme  a  reconciliation  between  state 
and  Church  and  the  restoration  of  the 
former  powers  of  the  Holy  See.  In  point 
of  circulation  it  is  the  third  paper  in 
Piedmont.  The  Gazsetta  di  Torino 
comes  next,  being  widely  read  in  Turin 
for  the  sake  of  its  local  news. 

The  Florentine  papers,  curiously 
enough,  are  of  little  weight,  and  of  small 
circulation,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  Nasione,  a  thoroughly  serious  and 
conservative  journal,  which  boasts  up- 
ward of  ten  thousand  readers.  It  is 
owned  at  present  by  a  prominent  Floren- 
tine lawyer,  Signor  Barrazuoli,  and  edited 
by  Giuseppe  Mariotti,  a  novelist  of  repute 
and  a  trained  journalist  as  well,  who  first 
made  his  mark  as  war  correspondent  to 
the  Fanftilla  during  the  Turco-Russian 
War. 

The  only  Venetian  papers  of  any  ac- 
count whatever  are  the  Adriatico,  the 
organ  of  the  constitutional  "Left,"  widely 
read  throughout  the  province  of  Venice, 
and  the  Ga::zetta  di  Venecia,  the  oldest 
Italian  paper  now  in  circulation.  In  its 
present  form  it  dates  from  1805,  but 
tradition  says  that  it  originally  sprang 
from  the  Gassetta  Peneta  of  Gasparo 
Gozzi,  in  which  some  enthusiasts  have 
been  pleased  to  trace  a  resemblance  to 
Addison's  Spectator. 

Illustrated  weeklies  of  a  high  class, 
such  as  may  be  compared  to  the  Illns- 


trated  London  News  or  the  Paris  Illus- 
tration, do  not  seem  to  flourish  in  Italy. 
Practically  there  is  only  one  publication 
which  is  worthy  of  being  placed  in  this 
category — U  Illustrazione  Italiana,  of 
Milan,  which  is  directed  by  Edouardo 
Treves,  of  the  firm  of  Fratelli  Treves. 
the  leading  publishing  house  in  the  king- 
dom, while  the  art  editor  is  Edouardo 
Ximines,  the  son  of  one  famous  sculptor 
of  that  name,  and  brother  of  another. 
In  typography  and  in  its  literary  and  artis- 
tic standards  the  Illustrazione  compares 
favourably  v.  ith  any  other  similar  publica- 
tion on  the  continent. 

It  would  not  do  to  dismiss  the  subject 
of  Italian  periodicals  without  saying  a 
word  in  regard  to  the  humorous  and 
satirical  weeklies,  of  which  there  are 
quite  a  number.  The  only  one  of  these 
which  has  reached  a  respectable  old  age  is 
the  Fischictti,  of  Turin,  which  was 
founded  in  1848,  and  which  still  carica- 
tures with  considerable  freedom  the 
political  events  of  the  week  throughout 
Europe.  Another  Turin  publication  given 
over  to  political  satire  is  //  Pasquino,  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  House  of  Savoy, 
which  is  now  under  the  control  of  Teja, 
a  caricaturist  of  some  celebrity.  Other 
comic  sheets  are:  VAsino,  "The  Ass," 
which,  as  the  heading  explains,  desig- 
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nates  "the  populace — ^patient,  meek  and 
well  beaten;"  the  Rana,  of  Bologna,  a 
four-page  sheet,  of  which  the  two  central 
pag^s  are  usually  occupied  by  one  enor- 
mous political  cartoon  in  flaring  colours ; 
the  Papagallo,  also  of  Bologna,  and  the 
Motto  per  Rider e,  a  somewhat  vulgar 
little  sheet  on  the  order  of  the  French 
Petit  Journal  pour  Rire.  A  new  humor- 
ous weekly,  of  a  somewhat  higher  class 
than  any  of  these,  was  started  in  Bologna 
last  January  under  the  title  of  Italia  Ride, 
"Italy  Laughs."  It  is  devoted  to  litera- 
ture, art  and  social  satire,  the  illustrations 
are  admirably  executed,  many  of  them 
in  odd  combinations  of  colour,  after  the 
poster  style  of  art,  and  there  is  a  special 
and  often  highly  effective  title-page  de- 
signed for  each  issue. 
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'file  subject  of  reviews  and  magazines 
hardly  comes  within  the  province  of  the 
present  article,  but  as  there  is  really  only 
one  literary  review  of  such  recognised 


high  standing  as  to  place  it  in  the  same 
class  as  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  it 
may  be  well  for  the  sake  of  completeness 
to  say  a  few  words  concerning  it.  This 
is  the  Nuova  Antologia,  which  was 
founded  in  Florence  in  1866,  but  is  now 
published  af  Rome  under  the  direction  of 
Maggiorino  Ferraris,  and  of  which  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death  Ruggero  Bonghi 
was  one  of  the  most  faithful  collaborators. 
At  present  it  has,  practically  speaking, 
a  monopoly  of  new  works  of  such  writers 
as  Rovetta,  Serao,  Verga,  while  Mario 
Rapisardi,  Arturo  Graf,  d'Annunzio,  Pan- 
zacchi,  Ugo  Fleres,  Ugo  Ojetti  and  a  host 
of  others  are  frequent  contributors.  Like 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  it  sometimes 
has  been  criticised  for  its  extreme  conser- 
vatism, but  it  is  doing  inestimable  service 
in  helping  to  maintain  a  standard  in  a 
country  where  contemporary  literature 
has  long  been  and  to  a  large  extent  still  is 
in  a  highly  unstable  equilibriiun. 

Frederic  Taber  Cooper, 


WALTER  SAVAGE  LAN DOR 

Strong  rower,  great  thy  quest  was,  greater  thou, 

The  all  or  nothing  thy  sole  creed  could  be, 
Unflinching  when  you  turned  your  Grecian  prow  "^ 

Against  the  harsh  waves  of  an  English  sea.    ^'^^'^^^^^Alexander  Jessup. 
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Literature  is  often  called  the  highest 
of  the  fine  arts.  It  has  this  praise  be- 
cause it  deals  with  universal  truths,  and 
clothes  these  truths  in  beautiful  form. 
But  if  literature  is  the  greatest  of  the  fine 
arts,  just  now  the  novel  is  the  most  popu- 
lar form  of  literature.  Passing  by  those 
forms  of  writing  named  the  essay,  the 
poem,  the  history  and  the  review,  men 
and  women  who  have  the  art  of  putting 
things  are  using  fiction  as  the  vehicle  of 
instruction  and  inspiration.  Some  critics, 
misunderstanding  the  place  of  the  novel 
in  modem  life,  explain  the  new  tendency 
by  saying  that  our  authors  have  become 
mercenary,  and  have  been  influenced  by 
the  thought  of  large  royalties.  .  The  fact 
that  three-fourths  of  the  books  taken 
from  libraries  are  novels  is  said  to  have 
decided  many  authors  to  exchange  the 
drama  and  the  essay  for  that  form  of  lit- 
efSature  named  the  story.  But  the  phil- 
osophy of  the  novel  goes  far  deeper  than 
is  indicated  by  these  superficial  consid- 
erations. The  popularity  of  fiction  grows 
out  of  the  fact  that  the  novel  photographs 
the  human  soul  and  deals  with  life  at 
first  hand.  It  is  not  a  philosophy  upon 
life.  It  is  not  an  analysis  of  life.  It  is 
life  itself — eager,  tremulous,  clothed  with 
mystery  and  sweet  allurement.  The  great 
novel  tells  the  story  of  the  hyman  soul, 
as  it  goes  laughing,  loving,  weeping,  hat- 
ing, stumbling,  falling,  cursing,  praying, 
through  the  years.  The  study  of  a  clod 
or  a  stone  or  a  single  emotion  will  always 
be  passed  by  for  the  story  of  a  man  or 
woman  carrying  two  eternities  in  the 
heart. 

Mention  any  one  of  the  twenty  great 
novels  that  lend  enrichment  to  our  li- 
braries. When  some  beautiful  Romola, 
or  some  Tito,  crowned  with  his  glorious 
strength,  enters  the  arena,  what  fascina- 
tion attaches  to  their  unknown  future  1 
Sweet  Romola  is  a  bough  of  unblossomed 
buds.  Is  there  a  worm  at  the  heart  of  the 
sweet  flower?  Will  the  flowers  that  to-day 
lie  upon  the  bride's  brow  to-morrow  lie 
upon  her  bier?  Will  the  dust  fall  upon 
the  soul's  wings,  and  grow  thick  thereon? 
Will  Tito's  craft,  now  setting  forth  upon 
the  long  voyage,  strike  an  unseen  rock, 
and  sink  while  still  within  sight  of  the 
shore?  These  and  ten  thousand  consid- 
erations like  them  arise,  and  the  reader's 


thought  runs  eagerly  after  the  hero  or 
heroine  as  they  journey  along  the  great 
highway  of  ambition  and  purpose.  What 
the  poem,  the  history,  the  philosophy  can 
never  do,  the  novel  easily  accomplishes. 
To  the  end  of  time  the  parable  and  the 
story  will  be  among  the  noblest  forms  of 
instruction. 

The  machinery  of  the  novel  is   very 
simple.    It  asks  a  youth  and  a  maiden  to 
enter  the  scene.    Having  clothed  the  one 
with  certain  qualities  of    strength   and 
manliness,  it  clothes  the  other  with  beauty 
and  purity,  and  then  makes  the  two  path- 
ways to  converge  at  some  point  near  or 
remote,  where  love  awaits  the  pilgrims. 
Then  a  new  motive  is  introduced — ambi- 
tion, or  wealth,  jealousy,  hatred,  passion, 
selfishness,  self-sacrifice.    When  the  new 
motive  unites  with  the  original  tempera- 
ment, unexpected  qualities  and  unlooked- 
for  crises  appear.    When  the  chemist  in 
his  laboratory  unites  two  gases  they  pro- 
duce a  new  substance,  and  if  sometimes 
their  union  is  quiet,  and  the  new  tertium 
quid  is  beautiful,  sometimes  their  tmion 
is  accompanied  by  explosion,  and  the  de- 
struction of   life  itself.    Not   otherwise 
does  this  unexpected  element  lend  fas- 
cination to  the  unfolding   events   of   a 
great  novel.    Ofttimes,  in  the  collision  of 
motives,  the  shock  is  like  the  shock  of 
battle.    Perhaps  Tito  will  be  carried  off 
with  only  a  dent  in  his  armour.    Perhaps 
he  will  be  left  lying  upon  the  battle-fidd, 
covered  with  bloody  gashes,  and  lose  life 
itself.  That  novel,  therefore,  is  the  great- 
est that  deals  with  the  universal  elements, 
appealing  to  men  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  that  strikes  those  universal  chords 
named  love,  hate,  passion,  purity,  selfish- 
ness and  self-sacrifice;  that   clothes  its 
truth  in  the  most  beautiful  form,  with  the 
inevitable  result,  though  not  as  a  purpose, 
that  the  reader  borrows  hope  and  inspira- 
tion for  to-morrow's  combats.    And  that 
novel  is  bad  which  robs  the  arm  of  its 
strength,  robs  the  future  of  its  hope,  and 
robs  the  heart  of  its  victory. 

The  historical  novels,  like  To  Have 
and  to  Hold  and  Richard  Carvel,  have 
their  limitations,  clear  and  sharp,  and  are 
easily  placed.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  clas- 
sify such  a  story  as  The  Redemption  of 
David  Corson.  Perhaps  we  shall  under- 
stand the  scope,  strength  and  charm  of 
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this  book  the  better  if  we  contrast  it  with 
David  Grieve  or  Tess  of  theiyUrbevilles, 
or  The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware.  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  portrays  David  Grieve 
as  the  child  of  artless  beauty,  clothed  with 
fascination.  Like  David,  that  other  shep- 
herd boy,  he  marches  forward  with  his 
flute,  singing  as  he  leads  his  flocks.  Then, 
like  David  of  old,  he  leaves  the  sheep- 
cote,  and  enters  that  stage  named  the  city. 
But  passion  and  sin  come  in  to  mar  his 
life.  Soon,  like  the  singers  in  Haydn's 
symphony,  one  by  one  the  joys  go  out, 
until  the  last  singer  drops  his  harp — ^the 
stage  is  empty,  and  darkness  and  desola- 
tion reign  supreme.  Tess  of  D'Urbeznlles 
represents  life  as  a  comedy  with  which 
Zeus  and  Company  amuse  themselves. 
Tess,  the  child  of  a  great  family,  repre- 
sents an  apple-tree,  that  strangely  enough 
is  found  growing  in  a  forest  of  tangled 
thorns  and  briars ;  Thomas  Hardy  breaks 
off  one  bough  of  apple  blossoms,  thrusts 
it  into  an  oven,  and  when  the  bough  is 
baked  and  parched  exhibits  the  result. 
Therefore,  we  expect  the  last  word  of  the 
book  to  be  the  picture  of  Tess  hanging 
on  the  scaffold,  "The  President  of  the 
Immortals  having  brought  to  an  end  his 
sport  with  Tess."  Harold  Frederic's 
Theron  Ware  is  a  youth  carrying  a  flam- 
ing torch,  representing  the  noblest  ideals 
of  life  and  service.  But  the  torch  is  un- 
fed and  uncared  for,  and  bums  lower  un- 
til it  seems  like  a  feeble  taper,  and  at 
length  the  flame  flickers,  trembles  a  mo- 
ment, then  dies  out  in  the  socket  forever. 
Now,  our  age  has  grown  weary  of  these 
studies  in  pessimism  and  degeneration. 
Our  people  want  to  see  the  clusters  on  the 
tree  of  life,  but  our  generation  wants  a 
David  Corson  with  the  clusters  ripening, 
instead  of  a  Jude  the  Obscure  with  the 
clusters  rotting  upon  life's  bough.  At  the 
psychological  moment  comes  the  Re- 
demption  of  David  Corson.  It  strikes  a 
strong,  healthy,  buoyant  note.  If  there 
are  stormy  elements  in  the  scene,  there  is 
also  a  bow  of  promise  in  the  black  cloud. 
If  there  is  the  lifelong  story  of  human 
frailty  and  trouble,  there  is  also  victory 
over  trouble.  If  this  youth  and  maiden 
finally  eat  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge of  good  and  evil,  and  are  driven  out 
of  the  paradise  to  wander  amidst  thorns 
and  thickets,  they  soon  revolt  from  the 
thorny  path,  and,  leaving  the  desert,  they 
turn  eagerly  back  toward  the  lost  Eden, 


and  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  they  find 
again  the  old  paths  that  lead  to  happiness 
and  peace.  This  Quaker  boy  enters  the 
scene  clothed  with  the  fascination  that 
only  the  strong  possess.  He  dreams,  he 
sings,  he  sees  visions  of  the  future,  he  is 
tempted,  he  loves,  he  hesitates,  he  sins, 
he  falls,  he  wakes  with  a  shock  of  horror, 
he  climbs  slowly  upward  upon  the  rounds 
down  which  he  descended.  At  last  he 
conquers  our  admiration  and  our  love. 

The  plot  is  very  simple — and  that  itself 
is  high  praise.  All  complex  work  is  poor 
and  all  good  work  is  simple.  The  sweet- 
est song  represents  a  single  chord  em- 
broidered with  a  few  notes,  high  and  low. 
The  Venus  de  Milo  is  simple;  a  single 
substance,  marble,  for  the  wide  brow, 
shaped  by  a  single  line,  named  the  curve. 
The  perfect  gown  for  the  bride  is  the 
Greek  gown ;  one  color,  white ;  one  flower 
at  the  throat,  a  red  rose.  And  David 
Corson  deals  with  but  two  or  three  uni- 
versal elements.  A  Quaker  boy,  at  once 
strong  and  fine,  but  undisciplined;  a 
gipsy  girl,  whose  native  beauty  and  good- 
ness are  ancestral,  whose  sweet  wayward- 
ness comes  through  environment  and  as- 
sociation; a  quack  doctor,  familiar  fifty 
years  ago  to  every  American  town  and 
city;  then,  the  play  of  a  few  simple  mo- 
tives, doubt,,  love,  jealousy,  sin,  reaction, 
forgiveness  of  one's  enemies,  and  at 
length  the  youth,  no  longer  prostrate  in 
the  mire,  but  David  Corson,  who  has  re- 
covered his  native  simplicity. 

Mr.  Charles  Frederick  Goss  is  well 
known  in  the  West  for  his  studies  of  mu- 
nicipal life,  and  for  that  charming  little 
volume.  The  Optimist,  This  is  his  first 
attempt  in  fiction,  and  The  Redemption 
of  David  Corson  has  its  place  among  the 
strong  books  of  the  year.  Fortunately 
the  field  is  new.  Other  novelists  have 
worked  the  old  Jesuit  regime,  the  Puri- 
tan life  of  New  England,  while  more  re- 
cently the  story  of  old  Maryland,  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  has  been  freshly  told. 
There  remains  only  the  old  Dutch  life  at 
Albany,  with  its  somewhat  sombre  tints, 
the  rich  tropic  atmosphere  of  early  Flor- 
ida and  South  Carolina,  to  which  must  be 
added  that  fresh  field  named  the  interior 
and  West.  In  the  Ohio  Reserve  there 
met  a  strange,  strong,  motley  company, 
and  in  these  pages  we  taste  that  early  life 
with  the  crisp  pungency  that  belongs  to 
the  wild  strawberr:^.^.^^^^nj^^^  a 
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great  field,  and  if  his  first  novel  has 
charmed  and  delighted  his  readers,  it  is 
the  pledge  and  prophecy  of  a  second 


novel  already  in  preparation — a  book  that 
we  hope  is  soon  to  come. 

Newell  Dwight  Hillis. 


THE  NEW  LEADERS  IN 

AMERICAN  ILLUSTRATION 

V     The  Humorous  Men :  Newell^  Kemble^  Sullivanty  Zimmerman 

and  Hamilton 


Humour  in  art,  always  pungent,  estab- 
lished its  popularity  through  its  sting.  To 
Thomas  Nast,  so  long  a  power  from  the 
vantage  ground  of  Harper^s  Weekly,  its 
primacy  in  American  political  literature  is 
responsible,  and  in  him  it  was  essentially 
bitter,  satirical  and  probing.  His  shafts 
of  raillery,  of  wit  and  of  ridicule  were 
venomed,  and  their  poison  of  merciless 
fitness  and  accuracy  dealt  annihilation  to 
more  careers  than  the  public  has  taken 
account  of.    To  mention  the  downfall  of 


Tweed,  however,  is  sufficient  to  recall  the 
caustic  art  of  those  days  and  the  power  it 
wielded.  But  we  are  either  grown  apa- 
thetic to  corrupt  public  men  or  conserva- 
tive to  the  mood  of  the  caricaturist,  for 
the  popular  humourists  of  to-day  are 
those  in  whom  art  is  jocund  rather  than 
scathing,  merry  in  its  ridicule  and  genial 
in  its  jest.  Even  in  political  cartoons  the 
fang  has  been  so  taken  from  it  in  the  gen- 
eral regard  that  the  politician  now  thrives 
through  its  informing  publicity,  finding 
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the  tree  in  the  midst  of  the  garden 
through  its  agency.  And  he  eats  thereof 
and  is  not  ashamed. 

But  the  mirth-givers  in  art  find  other 
subjects  as  attractive  as  politics ;  in  fact, 
where  politics  used  to  be  the  sum  and 
substance  of  their  art,  they  are  now  but 
an  incident  of  it,  engaging  the  attention 
and  labours  of  a  limited  few,  while  the 
wearers  of  motley  are  many.  That  of 
Mr.  Peter  Newell,  it  may  be  said,  is  worn 
for  very  humour's  self,  and  for  art's  self, 
but  for  humour's  chiefly,  for  Mr.  Newell 
cannot  help  being  an  optimist  in  expres- 
sion and  his  art  is  constantly  proclaim- 
ing: "It  is  to  laugh."  The  way  he 
handles  his  line  is  irresistibly  funny,  and 
the  oddity  of  his  fancies  is  as  incongru- 
ous as  the  imagination  can  admit.  Take 
the  drawing  "Wild  Flowers,"  with  its  in- 
evitable lines  (for  Mr.  Newell  is  also  a 
rhymster),  which  has  been  published  and 
republished  with  never-tiring  enjoy- 
ment: 

''Of  what  are  you  afraid, 

my  child?"  inquired  the 

kindly  teacher; 
"O,   sir,  the  flowers;   they 

arc   wild,"   replied  the 

timid  creature. 


If  that  does  not  bring 
the  laugh  and  the  recur- 
ring laugh,  there  is  a 
hopeless  misanthrope 
abroad  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Newell  is  a  native 
of  Illinois,  and  was  bom 
during  the  Civil  War.  ^ 
When  a  mere  child  he 
found  that  he  had  an  in- 
clination toward  draw- 
ing, and  he  jotted  down 
sketches  and  made  notes 
upon  the  every-day  life 
about  him.  After  a  time 
he  began  submitting  them 
to  current  publications. 
They  were  quaint  and 
met  with  ready  apprecia- 
tion, such  substantial  ap- 
preciation that  Mr.  New- 
ell came  to  New  York, 
entering  the  Art  Stu- 
dents' League,  where  he 
remained  as  a  pupil  for 
three  months.  His  spirit 
rebelled,  however,  at  ac- 
ademic training,  and  he 


had  the  good  judgment  to  recognise  the 
fact  that  he  could  not  adapt  it  to  the  usual 
methods  of  training.  He  has,  therefore, 
evolved  his  own  technique — a  technique, 
by  the  way,  that  suffers  nothing  by  com- 
parison in  its  adroitness  and  direct  charm 
with  the  illustrations  of  the  day.  TPerhaps 
his  unique  positivism  is  indebted  to  this 
self-searching  for  art  an  expression ;  for 
with  a  positivism  that  is  almost  bisarre  he 
unites  the  naivest  and  quaintest  delicacy 
of  feeling — ^a  frankness  that  is  as  demure 
as  a  Quaker  smile  and  as  guileless.  While 
Mr.  Newell's  art  is  so  distinctive  and  in- 
dividual as  to  make  it  conspicuously  per- 
sonal, he  has  not  found  the  interpretation 
of  another's  text  a  difficult  task.  He  has 
been  a  fellow-traveller  with  Mr.  John 
Kendrick  Bangs  on  The  House  Boat  on 
the  Styx  and  in  The  Pursuit  of  the  House 
Boat,  and  he  has  assisted  the  same  de- 
lightful author  to  put  The  Enchanted 
Typcivriter  between  attractive  book 
covers.    Fables  for  the  Frivolous,  by  Guy 
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SKETCH  BY  T.   S.   SULLIVANT. 


Wetmore  Carryl,  The  Great  Stone  of 
Sardis,  by  Frank  Stockton,  and  Tommy 
Toddles,  by  Albert  Lee,  have  also  been 
pictured  by  him  and  made  visual  certain- 
ties. All  of  these  books,  with  the  notable 
addition  of  Peter  NewelVs  Pictures  and 
Rhymes,  have  issued  from  the  press  of 
the  Harpers.  A  book  of  similar  char- 
acter to  the  last  named  which  the  Cen- 
tury Company  got  out  last  year  by  the 
same  rhyming  artist  should  also  be  men- 
tioned. More  recently,  his  delicious  in- 
terpretation of  child  humour  has  been  un- 
folding itself  in  the  characteristic  series 
of  illustrations  he  has  furnished  to  the 
"Whilomville  Stories,"  now  appearing  in 
Harper's  Monthly, 

Mr.  Newell  is  a  painter  as  well  as  an 
illustrator,  and  he  cares  most  for  the 
qualities  of  tone  in  his  studies  and  com- 
positions. His  aim  is  to  devote  all  his 
time  ultimately  to  serious  work  in  colour. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Kemble  is  in  the  unenviable 
position  of  suffering  from  a  specific  fame. 
"Kemble's  Coons"  is  one  of  the  bywords 
of  latter-day  art,  and  divides  the  popu- 
larity of  designation  with  the  "Gibson 
Girl,"  a  distinction  which  Mr.  Kemble 
does  not  in  the  least  enjoy,  for  he  prefers 
being  identified  with  legitimate  illustra- 
tions and  especially  in  the  portrayal  of 
various  types  of  character. 

Mr.  Kemble  began  to  illustrate  when  a 
boy,  the  New  York  Daily  Graphic  engag- 
ing his  first  services.  For  a  while  he  at- 
tended the  Art  Students'  League,  work- 
ing in  the  sketch  class  without  an  instruc- 
tor. The  Century  Magazine  took  some  of 
his  earliest  drawings,  his  negro  and  char- 
acter types  especially  commending  the 
young  draughtsman  to  the  consideration 
of  this  periodical.  A  decade  ago  he  was  re- 
ducing the  Hoosier  types  of  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley  to  inimitable  pictorial  reality. 
Through  visits  to  different  sections  of  the 
South  he  has  equipped  himself  as  an 
authority  on  the  negro  type,  making 
studies  of  the- negro  in  his  characteristic 
environment,  although  he  contends  that 
the  pickaninny  type,  as  well  as  the  older 
type  of  negro,  can  be  found  anywhere.  In 
his  own  neighbourhood  in  New  Rochelle 
he  says  there  are  negro  families  who  have 
lived  on  plantations  and  who  retain  all 
the  characteristics  of  their  race.  He  uses 
white  models  for  his  "coons,"  as  a  usual 
thing,  however,  and  refers  to  his  sketches 

for  accuracy  of  type. 
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Among  the  books  that  Mr.  Kemble  has 
illustrated  are  The  Knickerbocker  His- 
tory of  New  York,  for  the  Putnams; 
Pudd'n  Head  Wilson  and  Huckleberry 
Finn,  by  Mark  Twain,  and  a  book  of 
Dunbar's  for  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
There  has  also  been  published  a  book  of 
"Kemble's  Coons,"  the  popularity  of  which 
has  been  unique  in  books  of  drawings  by 
one  man.  Mr.  Kemble  is  verging  toward 
a  painter's  career,  like  most  of  the  illus- 
trators; he  expects  to  identify  himself 
with  pictures  representing  something 
thoroughly  American  in  character. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Sullivant,  whose  work  is 
familiar  mainly  through  the  pages  of 
Life,  is  an  invader  of  the  jungle  and  an 
exponent  of  cannibals  and  heathens  and 
all  sorts  of  untamed  creatures.  His  pro- 
clivity toward  this  kind  of  nature  leads 
him  toward  the  hazardous  when  he  essays 


to  express  civilised  man;  he  puts  him  in 
railroad  wrecks,  on  tempestuous  waters 
or  in  some  imminent  danger ;  and  yet  Mr. 
Sullivant  is  the  most  dignified  and  phil- 
osophic of  men.  He  is  an  intellectual 
analyst.  He  has  discovered  that  there  is 
humour  in  animals,  and  his  spontaneity 
in  depicting  them  shows  that  the  quality 
of  it  is  not  strained. 

Mr.  Sullivant,  being  a  Philadelphian, 
naturally  became  a  pupil  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Academy  of  Design,  and  later,  after 
the  manner  of  art  students  in  America, 
went  abroad  to  study.  He  is  not  given 
over  entirely  to  animals  and  frightened 
persons,  for  he  likes  to  draw  old  people  in 
peaceful  vocations.  He  has  peculiar 
sympathy  of  touch,  and  his  characters  al- 
ways look  as  though  they  belong  to  the 
scene  in  which  he  has  placed  them.  He 
says  that  the  main  thing  in  drawing  a 
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PETER   NEWELL.      BY   HIMSELF. 

comic  picture  is  to  amuse  one's  self;  if 
the  artist  really  likes  what  he  does,  it 
nearly  always  finds  an  appreciative  re- 
sponse from  the  public.  He  says,  also, 
that  the  illustrator's  mission  is  to  tell  a 
vivid  story ;  the  painter  is  to  art  what  the 
essayist  is  to  literature;  he  is  abstract, 
while  the  illustrator  is  the  story-teller. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  Mr. 
SuUivant  does  not  confine  himself  to  the 
stories  of  art,  doing  an  essay  now  and 
then  in  painting  which  he  considers  the 
truest  and  highest  medium  of  art  expres- 
sion. The  excellent  likeness  of  Mr.  Sul- 
livant  was  drawn  especially  for  this  ar- 
ticle by  Alice  Barber  Stephens,  whose 
work  has  placed  her  among  the  foremost 
illustrators  of  the  day. 

When  one  writes  down  the  name  of 
Eugene  Zimmerman,  he  goes  from  the 
domain  of  comedy  to  the  scene  of  broad 
farce ;  he  goes  from  smiles  to  cachinations 
in  a  very  excess  of  risibles.  As  his  con- 
frere in  art  said  of  him:  "Everything 
*Zim'  does  is  funny;  he  can  make  any- 
thing funny,  and  he  can't  help  making  it 
so. 

Mr.  Zimmerman  was  born  in  Basel, 
Switzerland,  in  the  sixties.  Upon  the 
death  of  his  mother  when  he  was  several 


years  of  age,  he  was  sent  to  an  aunt  in 
Thann,  France,  going  there  from  his 
father's  home  in  Mulhaus,  France;  this, 
by  the  way,  was  the  home  of  Captain 
Dreyfus.  When  he  was  seven  years  old 
he  was  sent  to  America  to  escape  the 
uncertain  fortunes  and  hazards  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  then  in  progress, 
his  father  and  brother  having  preceded 
him  some  months  previously.  With 
them  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Pater- 
son,  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Zimmerman  says  that  his  first 
newspaper  experience  dates  back  to  the 
time  of  the  Greeley  campaign,  when  he 
helped  to  make  the  night  hideous  with 
the  cry  of  "Extra !  Extra !"  As  his  home 
was  near  the  Paterson  Daily  Guardian 
office,  he  was  in  close  touch  with  the 
political  situation  and  ever  on  the  alert 
for  "scareheads." 

As  he  aged  into  the  stage  of  the  youth, 
his  life  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  other 
boys,  only  that  he  had  no  particular  place 
which  he  could  call  "home,"  being  of  an 
adventurous  and  enterprising  disposition. 
At  one  time  he  unceremoniously  joined 
his  fortunes  with  a  fish  peddler,  and  re- 
mained with  him  two  years,  helping  him 
in  his  piscatorial  profession  during  the 
spring  and  summer,  and  attending  school 
during  the  fall  and  winter,  but  he  feels 
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that  his  education  suffered  severely  on  ac- 
count of  his  fondness  for  drawing.  He 
was  wont  to  ornament  the  fences  in  the 
neighbourhood  with  coloured  crayons. 
During  his  school-days  it  was  considered 
a  crime  to  be  able  to  draw,  and  every  in- 
ducement was  held  out  to  him  to  reform, 
but  caricature  was  his  ambition,  and 
when  he  secured  a  position  with  a  sign- 
painter  he  felt  that  he  had  moved  a  step 
forward.  He  learned  every  branch  of  the 
sign-painter's  art,  serving  an  apprentice- 
ship of  three  years.  Some  of  his  sketches 
in  the  meanwhile  had  gained  recognition 
at  the  office  of  Puck,  and  he  was  eventu- 
ally offered  a  position  on  that  periodical, 
remaining  with  them  for  a  few  years, 
when  he  and  the  late  Bernard  Gillam 
joined  the  staff  of  Judge,  with  which  lat- 
ter paper  Mr.  Zimmerman  has  ever  since 
been  connected.  He  prefers  comic  art  to 
serious  cartoon  work,  but  since  the  death 
of  Mr.  Gillam  he  has  been  obliged  to  do 
both.  He  likes  the  comedy  of  art,  char- 
acter work,  and  especially  the  portrayal  of 
country  types  and  the  types  of  different 
nationalities.  His  own  career  has  made 
him  see  the  human  kinship  of  the  world, 
and  perhaps  his  distortions  of  physiog- 
nomy in  his  characters  are  compatible 
with  every  one  because  he  himself  feels 
that  nothing  is  incongruous.  He  says  that 
types  cannot  be  exaggerated ;  one  can  al- 
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ways  find  in  actual  life  more  extravagant 
peculiarities  than  are  pictured  through 
the  imagination.  The  confrere  of  Mr. 
Zimmerman  in  the  art  destinies  of  Judge 
is  Mr.  Grant  E.  Hamilton,  the  art  editor 
of  that  periodical  and  its  political  car- 
toonist. One  very  cleverly  and  pithily 
complements  the  other. 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  born  in  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  near  the  birthplace  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley,  whom  he  has  known 
from  boyhood.  He  never  studied  art,  but 
always  took  naturally  to  drawing,  and  as 
a  youth  sold  ideas  to  Harpers,  Puck,  and 
the  New  York  Daily  Graphic.  His  orig- 
inal sketches  were  so  often  used  by  this 
latter  paper  that  it  eventually  became 
cheaper  for  its  editors  to  engage  his  ser- 
vices than  to  buy  his  separate  sketches, 
and  they  sent  for  him  to  join  their  staff. 
He  has  been  on  the  highroad  of  success 
ever  since.  Mr.  Hamilton's  reminiscences 
of  the  Graphic's  palmy  days  arc  full  of 
informing  interest.  He  says  that  it  was 
the  greatest  of  schools  for  artists,  and 
mentions  as  some  of  its  .c:radiiates :  R. 
Gillam,  De  Thulstrup,  E.  Kcmble,  C.  S. 
Reinhart,  E.  A.  Abbey,  A.  R.  Erost.  and 
C.  J.  Taylor.     These  men  were  his  art 
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associates  on  that  paper,  which  had  eight 
pages  of  illustrations. 

Mr.  Hamilton  went  from  the  Graphic 
to  Judge,  where  he  has  become  a  fixture 
on  that  comic  journal.  He  does  not  con- 
sider that  he  is  a  specialist  in  art,  being  a 
draughtsman  equally  at  home  in  cartoon, 
book-cover  or  comic  art.  He  has  the 
keenest  powers  of  observation,  remem- 
bering the  construction  of  all  kinds  of 
implements  and  machinery.  As  the  car- 
toonists seldom  use  models  or  have  the 
opportunity  of  drawing  from  life,  his  re- 
sources in  this  respect  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. But  it  is  not  alone  the  equip- 
ments that  a  good  memory  can  supply 
that  the  political  cartoonist  uses  as  his 
stock  in  trade.  He^  must  have  such  acu- 
men and  insight  into  public  affairs  that 
he  can  reasonably  anticipate  events,  or 
so  fit  events  as  to  make  his  cartoon  a  com- 
promise in  case  the  unexpected  happens. 
Mr.  Hamilton,  it  will  be  remembered,  did 
valiant  service  for  Mr.  McKinley  during 
the  last  Presidential  campaign,  his  friend- 
ship for  the  candidate  happily  falling  in 
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with  the  policy  of  his  paper,  and  his  car- 
toon the  day  after  the  election  announced 
the  result,  although  the  cartoon  had  been 
in  press  a  fortnight  previous.    The  popu- 
larity of  a  cartoon,  Mr.  Hamilton  says, 
cannot   be   foretold ;   no  experience  can 
teach  one  what  will  take    the    public's 
fancies.     Some  of  the  things  least  con- 
sidered in  the  office  have  had  to  have  ex- 
tra editions  to  supply  the  demand    for 
them,  and  others,  with  every  assurance  of 
success,  have  fallen  flat.     Mr.  Hamilton 
cafries  a  note-book  with  him  and  is  con- 
stantly jotting  down  rough  sketches  and 
notes  for  future  cartoons.     The  idea  is 
the  main  thing ;  the  humour  is  secondary 
and  simply  reflects  the  individuality  of 
the  draughtsman. 

The  making  of  a  cartoon  shows  a  diver- 
gence from  the  usual  methods  of  artists, 
and  it  entails  greater  expense  and  more 
care  than  any  other  method  of  reproduc- 
tion. The  artist  makes  his  drawing  di- 
rectly on  the  stone,  which  is  an  importa- 
tion, by  the  way,  from  Germany.  It  is 
an  unyielding  but  impressionable  medium 
of  contact,  for  when  once  the  outline  is 
made,  it  is  unchanging.  The  drawing  is 
first  done  with  crayon  and  then  touched 
up  with  pen  and  ink.  It  is  then  given  to 
the  printer,  who  makes  a  black  impres- 
sion of  it  for  the  artist,  who  goes  over 
it  with  water-colours  which  are  repro- 
duced in  fac-simile  through  several  im- 
prints. Mr.  Hamilton  says  that  while  the 
cartoonist  is  restricted  in  his  handling, 
the  public  does  not  look  for  technique  or 
draughtsmanship  in  cartoons.  They  are 
but  picture-editorials. 

To  take  in  the  perspective  of  the 
humorous  illustrators  is  to  be  impressed 
with  the  amity  of  their  undertakings,  and 
so  far  as  the  public  is  concerned  in  its  re- 
gard, to  rejoice  that  the  day  of  the  pic- 
torial lampoon  died  simultaneously  with 
the  efficacy  of  newspaper  invective.  The 
lance  is  pointed  with  petals  in  these  days. 
One  is  better  and  wholesomer  to  his  fel- 
lows through    the    mirth    of    the    fun- 
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makers  who  now  fill  the  publications  with 
their  moods  of  humour  and  wit  and  jest. 
The  appeal  is  no  longer  made  to  the  pas- 
sions or  to  the  prejudices.  Mr.  Newell 
makes  naivete  and  simplicity  serve  him, 
while  Mr.  Kemble  brings  human  nature 
to  a  jovial  account,  and  with  the  voudoo 
charm  of  his  pencil  Mr.  Sullivant  con- 
jures the  barbarian  and  his  brother  of  the 
jungle ;  Mr.  Zimmerman  is  not  altogether 
hidden  behind  the  mask  of  comedy;  and 
the  strangeness  of  politics  has  its  pros- 
perity in  the  jests  of  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mot- 
ley is,  of  course,  the  wear,  but  under  the 
cap  and  bells  is  the  visage  of  an  artist 
who  is  wise  in  his  generation  and  in  his 
art,  and  genial  and  human  withal. 

Regina  Armstrong. 
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Perhaps  the  surest  sign  of  mastery  in 
any  craft  or  art  is  found  in  the  ability 
to  produce  unusual  effects  by  means  of 
the  most  commonplace  materials.  A 
woman  of  instinctive  taste  and  a  subtle 
sense  of  wlmt  is  vaguely  known  as 
"style"  will  put  together  with  apparent 
carelessness  the  very  simplest  and  most 
inexpensive  of  costumes,  and  its  elegant 
simplicity  will  make  the  most  elaborate 
imported  toilets  seem  by  contrast  crudely 
ostentatious  and  almost  vulgar  in  their 
meretricious  costliness.  A  genius  like 
George  Morland,  in  one  of  his  nomadic, 
half-disreputable  rambles,  will  call  for 
a  box  of  colours,  and  then  rapidly  paint 
in  just  a  few  figures  on  the  signboard 
of  a  village  tavern  in  payment  for  his 
stroller's  breakfast  of  bread  and  cheese 
and  beer ;  and  presently  the  rich  connois- 
seur will  buy  that  signboard  for  a  mighty 
price,  and  will  jealously  preserve  it 
among  the  choicest  art  works  that  adorn 
his,  stately  halls.  I  once  was  present 
when  a  heaven-born  musician  sat  down 
before  a  wretched  little  melodeon  in  the 
parlour  of  a  country  boarding-house ;  and 
in  an  instant  the  shabby  surroundings 
had  vanished  from  the  sight,  and  at  the 
first  touch  of  those  magic  fingers  each 
listener  was  transported  to  the  dim  aisles 
of  some  Old- World  "cathedral,  amid 
whose  groined  and  dusky  arches  swept 
a  strain  of  the  most  exquisitely  modu- 
lated music,  rising  and  falling  in  trans- 
cendent harmonies,  and  bearing  with  it 
a  suggestion  of  the  hidden  choir,  far  off 
and  faintly  heard,  now  swelling  into  a 
chorus  of  exultant  praise  and  now 
hushed  to  the  diminuendo  of  heart- 
broken supplication.  It  was  very  wonder- 
ful ;  but  true  genius  is  always  very  won- 
derful— in  its  lightest  moods  as  well  as 
in  the  moments  of  its  loftiest  inspiration. 

In  literature  the  same  thing  has  a 
thousand  illustrations.  Gustave  Flaubert 
desires  to  give  the  world  an  unforget- 
table tragedy  of  human  life,  and  he  finds 
it — where?  Not  in  the  strenuous  rush 
of  cities,  where  the  tide  of  feeling, 
energy  and  ambition  flows  fierce  and 
full,  where  the  clash  of  interest  and  the 
throb  of  intense  emotion  dominate  exist- 
ence, and  where  every  nerve  is  sympa- 
thetically conscious  of  the  mighty  forces 
that  are  unceasingly  at  play.     Not  here; 


but  in  a  sleepy,  stupid  country  village 
that  has  no  significance  and  no  history. 
He  finds  there  only  the  most  usual  pro- 
vincials— a,  dull-witted,  unsuccessful  vil- 
lage doctor,  a  gentleman  farmer  of  the 
Gallic  type,  a  pragmatical  apothecary, 
a  commonplace  young  student  of  law,  a 
hard-featured  Norman  trader,  a  vain, 
weak,  sensual  country  beauty,  and  three 
or  four  still  less  important  and  less 
promising  individuals.  Only  these;  yet 
the  eye  of  a  genius  like  Flaubert  could 
pierce  through  mere  externals  and  read 
the  truth  that  life  is  life  wherever  it  is 
lived,  and  that  wherever  there  are  men 
and  women  their  mner  history  must  in- 
evitably be  the  same — the  same  in  its 
humour,  the  same  in  its  pathos,  the  same 
in  the  sombre  horror  of  its  tragedy.  And 
so  not  Agamemnon  nor  Odysseus,  nor 
Hamlet  nor  Othello,  no  king  or  prince 
or  hero  of  tradition,  is  more  sure  of  im- 
mortality than  the  poor  gull  Bovary  and 
Rodolphe  and  Monsieur  Homais  and 
Leon  Dupuis  and  Lheureux  and  Emma 
Bovary. 

What  is  true  of  the  great  artist  is  true 
of  the  lesser  artist  also.  Each  can  dis- 
play his  powers  and  win  success  with 
whatever  material  comes  readiest  to 
hand ;  and  of  this  we  find  a  very  striking 
instance  in  the  latest  novel  by  Mrs. 
Dudeney.*  Of  the  novel  as  a  whole,  I 
am  not  going  to  speak  at  any  length.  It 
shows  all  the  traits  and  all  the  conspicu- 
ous merits  that  made  her  other  book.  The 
Maternity  of  Harriott  Wicken,  quite 
unique.  It  has  plenty  of  interesting  inci- 
dent, of  genuine  wholesome  humour,  and 
a  certain  breadth  and  power  that  arc 
conventionally  described  as  masculine. 
But  to  me  the  book  is  less  a  story  than  it 
is  a  study  in  emotional  psychology;  and 
Mrs.  Dudeney  has  shown  her  exceptional 
gifts  by  working  out  her  theme  without 
going  beyond  the  experience  and  the 
incidents  of  ordinary  life.  In  confin- 
ing herself  so  strictly  to  the  usual,  she 
has  only  emphasised  more  strikingly  her 
own  remarkable  insight  and  acumen. 
When  last  year  she  selected  as  the  sub- 
ject of  her  analytical  demonstration  so 
unusual  a  type  as  the  neurotic,  morbid, 
complex  Harriott  Wicken,  she  had  her- 

*  Folly  Comer.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Dudeney. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company.     $1,501 
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self  less  difficult  work  to  do ;  for  the  type 
was  so  extraordinary  as  of  itself  to  fasten 
the  attention  of  the  reader.  It  was  all 
true,  but  it  was  something  apart  from 
ordinary  life;  and  therefore  the  success 
of  the  novel,  in  spite  of  its  unique  literary 
quality,  was  in  a  way  not  quite  legiti- 
mate; nor  could  it  possibly  appeal  to 
those  whose  experience  had  never 
brought  them  into  contact  with  such  a 
strange,  abnormal  creature  as  was  the 
heroine  of  that  book. 

In  Folly  Corner  Mrs.  Dudeney  takes 
the  simplest  situations  and  the  most 
usual  types,  and  with  them  constructs  for 
us  a  work  of  art  which  is  not  only  perme- 
ated with  an  extraordinarily  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  human  heart,  but 
displays  also  from  beginning  to  end  the 
sort  of  vigour  and  sanity  that  can  employ 
the  most  delicate  instruments  and  the 
subtlest  methods  without  becoming  in- 
tellectually nearsighted  and  without  los- 
ing even  for  a  moment  a  sense  of  true 
proportion.  What  I  said  of  Mrs. 
Dudeney  last  year  I  must  say^gain :  that 
she  is  the  equal  of  Thomas  Hardy,  as  she 
is  his  literary  congener ;  but  that  never, 
like  Hardy,  does  she  make  you  feel  that 
she  herself  has  been  intellectually  warped 
by  the  contemplation  of  her  own  imagin- 
ings. However  gloomy  the  pictures  that 
she  has  to  draw,  however  poignant  her 
penetration,  however  intense  the  anguish 
that  she  instills  into  her  pages,  one  never 
feels  that  the  horror  of  it  pervades  all 
human  life.  Her  humour,  too,  is  a 
humour  that  amuses  and  delights,  and  is 
not  introduced  merely  to  make  by  con- 
trast the  tragedy  more  dreadful.  Mrs. 
Dudeney  is  not  a  pessimist,  and  human 
life  to  her  is  not  a  Golgotha ;  and  there- 
fore one  is  able  to  return  again  and  again 
to  what  she  writes,  profoundly  interested, 
at  times  intensely  piqued,  but  never  for 
a  moment  repelled  and  sickened  by  her 
pages. 

Folly  Corner  is,  for  me,  the  study  of  a 
woman  and  two  men.  The  woman  is  no 
Harriott  Wicken,  cursed  with  an  heredi- 
tary taint  and  vainly  struggling  like  some 
mythical  creation  of  Hellenic  legend 
against  a  doom  from  which  there  is  no 
possible  escape.  Pamela  Crisp  is  a  young 
English  woman  of  no  exceptional  traits. 
"She  was  a  big  fair  girl;  a  handsome 
girl  in  the  elementary  way  that  satisfies 
most  men.    She  looked  well  able  to  take 


care  of  herself ;  an  up-to-date  girl,  accus- 
tomed to  fight  her  way  alone,  to  meet 
men-  on  their  own  ground,  to  look  jeal- 
ously after  her  own  interests."  She  was 
a  product  of  London,  a  girl  whose  stand- 
ards were  those  of  one  who  had  lived  in 
cities,  who  was  fond  of  luxury — the 
luxury  that  she  had  never  had — ^and  she 
was  externally  a  little  hard,  a  little  pert, 
and  more  than  a  little  selfish.  Within 
her,  as  in  almost  every  woman,  were  two 
natures — one  the  nature  that  lay  upper- 
most, that  was  superficial,  and  yet  that 
under  ordinary  circumstances  seemed  to 
be  the  only  nature  of  which  she  was 
possessed.  It  represented  the  material 
side  of  her  character.  It  made  her  long 
for  the  sheltered  life,  the  sure  protection, 
the  pleasant  ease,  the  warmth  and  com- 
fort and  plenty,  that  stand  to  most 
women  as  the  best  of  all  that  life  can 
give  them.  Like  a  cat,  she  loved  the  fire- 
side, the  petting  of  a  kindly  master,  the 
nook  where  she  could  purr  through  life 
in  absolute  contentment.  As  she  describes 
herself : 

I  was  never  made  for  responsibility.  I 
ought  to  live  in  a  harem.  A  bon-bon,  a  pat 
on  the  head,  would  make  me  absolutely  con- 
tent. 

And  she  had  a  fondness,  too,  for  what- 
ever is  natural  and  simple  and  good. 
Plain  rustic  plenty,  the  flowers  and  fruits 
of  the  earth,  the  smell  of  growing  things, 
the  sight  of  great  masses  of  greenery,  the 
daily  interests  of  country  life — all  these 
things  interested  her  and  appealed  to  her 
and  gave  to  her  a  feeling  of  repose  and 
of  healthful  rest.  That  was  one  side  of 
her  nature.  But  deeper  down  there  was 
something  different — hidden  away  and 
slumbering,  yet  far  more  vitally  a  part 
of  the  woman  that  she  really  was.  In  the 
depths  lay  feeling,  emotion  and  a  capac- 
ity for  infinite  self-abandonment.  She 
might  go  through  life  and  never  know 
that  these  things  lived  within  her.  All 
her  years  might  be  given  over  to  luxury 
and  softness  and  the  gratification  of 
her  feline  instincts.  Then  she  would  be 
safe — clever,  exacting,  always  cheerful, 
always  having  her  own  way  and  always, 
after  a  fashion,  happy.  Only,  if  the  one 
note  should  be  struck,  the  one  irresistible 
appeal  be  made,  the  one  inexpressibly 
thrilling  touch  be  felt — only  then  could 
the  stormy  chords  of  passion  be  made  iS 
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vibrate  within  her  and  to  transform  her 
as  by  a  miracle  into  a  new  creature,  all 
fire,  all  longing,  all  intensity,  and  capable 
of  infinite  self-sacrifice  for  the  joy  of  her 
desire. 

Such,  then,  is  Pamela  Crisp,  the  woman 
of  the  book.  The  two  men  whose  lives 
touch  hers  are  two  contrasted  types,  rep- 
resenting each  one  side  of  her  dual  na- 
ture. The  first,  one  Jethro  Jayne  (Mrs. 
Dudeney's  taste  in  names  is  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  her  other  suggestions  of  Mr. 
Hardy),  is  a  splendidly  simple  being,  half 
yeoman,  half  gentleman,  "all  Nature,  a 


great,  clean-living  ox — slow,  reflective, 
not  a  bit  stupid,  .  .  .  like  a  Greek  god, 
very  calm,  but  not  a  bit  indifferent."  He 
seems  a  fitting  part  of  his  home  and  his 
surroundings,  the  ancient  house,  with  its 
clean,  ample,  old-fashioned  rooms,  its 
window-sills  bright  with  geraniums,  its 
sunny  garden  full  of  flowers  and  fruit, 
and  with  the  clustering  grapes  all  purple 
on  the  southern  wall.  He  is  big  and 
strong  and  sunburned.  His  mind  is 
clean.  His  thoughts  are  all  elemental, 
kindly,  generous,  sincere.  He  is  an  em- 
bodiment of  all  tl^^^t^^  every-day  Pa- 
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mda  can  desire,  since  he  stands  for  com- 
fort, plenty,  protection,  and  uneventful 
and  unemotional  respectability. 

The  other  man,  Edred  Crisp  so  called, 
is  Jayne's  antithesis.  Quick,  subtle,  ele- 
gant, unprincipled,  disreputable,  he  is 
restlessness  incarnate.  His  bold  yet  lazy 
eyes,  his  easy,  mocking,  disquieting 
laugh,  his  contempt  of  restraint,  his  daz- 
zling audacity,  all  bewilder;  and  if  they  re- 
pel, they  at  the  same  time,  in  some  curious 
way,  attract.  He  meets  a  woman  almost 
for  the  first  time,  and  draws  her  to  him 
with  the  easy  insolence  of  a  man  who  is 
sure  of  his  woman — who  had  been  sure 
of  women  all  his  life — ^and  kisses  her  eyes 
and  cheeks  and  mouth ;  and  the  eyes  and 
the  cheeks  alike  blaze  as  with  fire ;  yet  the 
fire  is  not  the  fire  of  resentment,  but  of 
suddenly  awakened  passion.  For  Edred 
is  one  of  those  men  who  appeal  to  all  but 
the  most  unemotional  women,  and  who 
have  the  power  to  make  the  will  grow 
we^  as  water  by  their  mere  physical 
proximity.  It  is  he  who  holds  the  key  to 
the  innermost  recesses  of  Pamela's  other 
self.  She  never  thinks  him  good  or  true 
or  kindly  or  sincere.  She  never  believes 
in  him ;  yet  the  very  sound  of  his  voice, 
the  very  touch  of  his  hand,  the  very  least 
of  his  wonderful  caresses,  can  thrill  her 
through  and  through  and  fill  her  with  ah 
ecstasy  unspeakable.  She  loves  him,  not 
as  she  half  loves  Jethro  Jayne — whom  she 
respects  as  well — but  with  a  wild,  unrea- 
sonable, restless  love,  that  is  always  near 
akin  to  pain,  though  a  pain  so  exquisite  as 
to  be  worth  a  lifetime  of  mere  common- 
place contentment.  Edred  to  her  means 
a  whirl  of  feverish  excitement,  of  intense 
emotion,  of  gayety,  of  delirium,  of  deli- 
cious misery.  He  is  a  semi-criminal ;  he 
has  been  in  prison ;  but  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  her.  The  thought  of  him  brings  to 
her  mind,  no  matter  where  she  is,  dis- 
tracting thoughts  of  love,  of  London,  of 
a  lavish  daintiness  of  living,  of  the 
tingling  of  the  nerves  and  the  fluttering 
of  the  pulses  that  come  from  the  blend- 
ing of  psychical  satisfaction  and  physical 
desire.  And  finally,  she  had  met  Edred 
first  and  his  had  been  the  first  man's  kiss 
in  all  her  life. 

And  so  with  Edred  absent — in  prison 
— removed  from  her  existence — she  en- 
counters Jethro,  and  for  the  time  sup- 
presses her  intenser  nature.  She  feels  the 
attraction  of  the  simple  life  he  lives.    The 


comfort  and  healthfulness  and  safety  of 
it  all  content  her.  Yet  Edred  has  but  to 
appear  again,  and  the  passion  in  her  leaps 
up  into  a  fiercer  flame  than  ever.  She 
knew  him  to  be  unclean,  unworthy  of  a 
woman's  love,  and  yet — 

Hating  herself  all  the  time,  because  she 
knew  he  wasn't  worthy,  she  adored  this  dark- 
haired,  cynical  ex-criminal.  His  prison-taint, 
marked  elusively  on  his  face,  only  made  her 
yearn  over  him  the  more.  Free!  And  yet 
chained  like  a  slave.  She  cursed  and  despised 
herself  for  the  contemptible,  dog-like  devotion 
which  a  true  woman  calls  love.  She  couldn't 
send  him  away.  She  couldn't  live  without  him. 
She  wanted  him  to  kiss  her  again,  to  call  her 
"Pam"  in  that  careless,  caressing  voice.  .  .  . 
This  man  had  been  the  first  to  stir  in  her  some 
wonderful,  untamable  passion.  She  was  in- 
sisting to  her  heart  that  a  woman  must  love 
the  first,  return  to  him,  cleave  to  him,  however 
unworthy  he  may  be. 

Therefore,  she  turns  her  back  on  Jethro 
and  the  safe  retreat  that  his  strong  love 
afforded  her,  and  going  up  to  London, 
she  takes  the  plunge  and  lives  her  life 
with  Edred.  He  marries  her  (he  had  an- 
other wife,  but  Pamela  knew  nothing  of 
it),  and  the  two  begin  the  strange,  adven- 
turous career  that  she  had  already  half 
divined.  It  was  Bohemian  to  the  last  de- 
gree— though  luxuriously  so — and  it  had 
all  the  keen,  emotional  misery  about  it 
which  the  life  of  two  such  persons  always 
must  possess.  Passion  has  its  reactions — 
reactions  that  may  be  brutal  or  hysteri- 
cal. With  Edred  they  are  brutal;  with 
Pamela,  hysterical.  She  reproaches  and 
reviles  him ;  he  curses  her  and  strikes  her. 
They  are  at  breakfast  after  one  of  these 
frightful  scenes  of  the  night  before. 

She  lifted  her  cup  and  the  ruffles  fell  back, 
showing  .  .  .  bruises  on  the  white  flesh.  She 
was  sallow,  blotchy,  her  eyes  muddy  and 
swollen.  Edred  kept  looking  up  from  his 
paper  and  staring  savajfely;  the  weary  face, 
all  quiver  and  traces  of  heavy  tears  infuriated 
him.  .  .  .  She  buried  her  disfigured  face  in 
her  hands.  Every  line  of  her  shaking  body 
was  crouching,  subjective;  she  was  a  human 
hound  with  a  brute  for  a  master,  a  brute  on 
whom  she  fawned.  .  .  .  She  ran  back,  tried 
to  catch  him  round  the  neck  with  her  pleading 
arms,  murmured  pet  names,  shivered,  sobbed, 
shook,  tried  vainly  in  the  wrong,  way  to  win 
back  the  old,  transient  adoration. 
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But  Edred  flings  her  off  and  tells  her 
that  she  is  a  burden,  an  irritant.  He 
leaves  the  house. 

She  fell  down  on  the  settee,  cuddling  into 
the  stuffed  corners  for  comfort  .  .  .  She  was 
cold.  She  ached  with  misery.  She  told  herself 
that  she  was  a  coward.  ,  She  knew  perfectly 
well,  as  well  as  he  did,  that  her  dramatic  atti- 
tudes and  much  of  palpable  restraint  were  only 
pose.  .  .  .  He  had  told  her  to  go;  he  didn't 
want  her.  But  she  hadn't  the  courage  to  take 
him  at  his  word.  She  loved  him.  She  was 
perfectly  willing  to  crawl,  to  cringe  to  him — 
for  the  sake  of  an  occasional  rough  caress. 
What  a  life  it  had  been !  .  .  .  She  recalled  his 
first  few  ardent  weeks,  his  gradual  cynicism 
and  disregard,  the  constant  lash  of  his  tongue, 
the  frequent  heavy  blows. 

Ardet  et  odit.  She  wonders  whether 
his  neglect  of  her  comes  from  his  loving 
elsewhere.  She  has  a  morbid  longing 
that  this  might  be  so,  and  that  she  could 
find  it  out.  Thus  she  thought  she  might 
shake  oil  this  horrible  love  that  each  day 
grew  more  and  more  a  source  of  misery. 
She  dogged  him  secretly  at  night  to  get 
the  proof  of  his  unfaithfulness  that  was 
to  kill  her  love  and  set  her  free.  Unless 
she  became  callous  there  was  no  hope  for 
her. 

She  had  read,  in  a  girl's  superficial  way,  of 
first  love  as  a  potent  thing.  She  hadn't  known 
then  that  it  could  be  such  a  sweeping,  crown- 
ing, involuntary  thing — ^hadn't  dreamed  that 
it  could  hold  you  in  such  grim,  iron  grasp. 
She  couldn't  get  away  from  the  magnetism 
of — the  first.  She  despised  him;  sometimes, 
for  a  clear  moment,  she  loathed  him.  .  .  . 
And  yet!  He  had  only  to  call  the  old  play- 
ful, indulgent  light  into  his  lazy  eyes,  only  to 
flip  at  her  some  gesture  or  word  of  the  past, 
to  bring  her  Under  his  heel— quivering  body. 


small,  subject  soul.  It  was  horrible  to  be  m 
such  bondage  to  a  man— just  because  he  bad 
been  first    Only  because! 

She  finds  at  last  that  he  was  already 
married  when  he  married  her,  and  she 
leaves  him,  fleeing  into  the  night.  She 
returns  to  Folly  Corner,  the  home  of 
Jethro  Jayne,  returns  to  the  quiet  and  the 
comfort  and  the  rustic  rest.  She  sinks 
into  the  peaceful  life  like  a  tired  child  into 
its  mother's  arms.  Yet  even  now,  after  a 
little,  the  old  spell  comes  again  upon  her. 

She  despaired  of  herself.  She  hadn't  any 
shame,  any  self-respect,  any  modcsty—^any  of 
those  cold,  praiseworthy  qualities  which  ro- 
mance has  for  centuries  built  up  and  labelled 
"feminine  character." 

She  knows  at  last  that  so  long  as  Edred 
is  alive  she  never  can  be  free,  never  can 
cease  to  watch  and  wait  as  for  a  sign, 
never  can  leave  off  hoping  that  in  schdc 
way  she  can  be  once  more  with  him  for 
whom  her  love  was  sucli  that  neither  his 
brutality  nor  his  contempt  nor  even  his 
infidelity  could  kill  it,  or  even  lessen  its 
terrific  power  to  strike  a  dagger  through 
her  heart  whenever  she  recalls  its  ecsta- 
sies. 

The  study  as  a  whole  is  most  remark- 
able, for  it  is  true  to  the  very  last  detail — 
and  its  truth  is  made  the  more  impressive 
because  it  is  demonstrated  with  the  sim- 
plest of  materials  and  is  a  tragedy  of 
daily  life.  One's  personal  opinions  are 
always  to  be  introduced  with  hesitancy; 
yet  I  cannot  here  refrain  from  saying 
that  this  book  by  Mrs.  Dudeney,  and  the 
very  different  yet  no  less  admirable  hock 
by  Mrs.  Wharton,  are  the  only  novels  of 
the  present  year  for  which  I  really  care. 

H.  T.  P. 
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PARADISE. 

I  saw  the  hills  of  Paradise ;  I  heard 

The  music  on  its  thousand  slopes,  and  viewed 

Its  olive  groves  of  peace.    The  city  lay 

All  bathed  in  radiance,  glimmering  and  vast. 

Below,  the  river  flowed,  wound  in  and  out 

Like  living  ribbons.     Far  as  eye  could  see 

There  shone  upon  its  surface  dots  of  gold 

And  flecks  of  crimson,  ever  changing  as 

The  wondrous  prism  worn  upon  the  hand 

Of  God.    I  saw  the  wall  of  Paradise, 

And  knew  that  just  beyond  the  gates  were  woe 

And  pain,  that  sorrow  grimly  stalked  abroad 

And  entered  in  the  hearts  of  men  unseen. 

I  knew  that  doubt  and  fear  went  hand  in  hand 

And  sowed  unrest  in  bosoms  bom  for  love ; 

I  knew  disease  in  all  his  ugliness 

Struck  twice  where'er  he  chose  his  blow  to  fall. 

And  knowing  this,  I  turned  to  look,  and  pray. 

And  pity  those  who  ne'er  had  seen  so  fair 

A  hill  as  I.    And  gazing  at  them  there 

Forgot  my  own  fair  state  in  grief  for  them. 

Then,  when  I  turned  and  prayed  no  more,  behold ! 

The  olive  hills  with  all  their  wealth  of  green. 

The  wondrous  city  with  its  silver  sheen, 

The  crimson  light  that  held  me  with  its  spell, 

Had  vanished  like  a  mirage  on  the  sea; 

And  like  a  sailor,  I,  with  straining  eyes. 

Scarce  took  my  gaze  from  where  it  once  had  been. 

But  it  had  vanished  quite,  and  in  its  place 

Was  darkness  over  undulating  hills. 

The  moon  sailed  high ;  perchance  she,  too,  had  been 

Entranced  with  the  city  that  had  fled. 

The  stars  came  slowly  marching  one  by  one 

Adown  the  path  where  once  the  river  lay. 

And  where  the  temples  and  the  columns  rose 

Now  nodded  in  the  evening  wind  the  pines. 

And  all  was  desolation.    Some  have  said 

That  never  on  those  hills  a  city  lay. 

No  Paradise — ^my  fancy  did  but  dream. 

But  oh,  I  know  the  olive  groves  of  peace. 

The  gleaming  city  high  upon  the  hills. 

Let  others  say  I  dreamed — ^it  matters  not, 

And  changes  not,  for  I  have  seen — have  seen ! 

Ruth  Ward  Kahn. 
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THE  FOREIGN  STAGE  IN  NEW  YORK 


I     The  Yiddish   Theatre 


In  the  three  Yiddish  theatres  on  the 
Bowery  is  expressed  the  world  of  the 
Ghetto — that  New  York  City  of  Russian 
Jews,  large,  complex,  with  a  full  life  and 
civilisation.  In  the  midst  of  the  frivol- 
ous Bowery,  devoted  to  tinsel  variety 
shows,  "dive"  music-halls,  fake  mu- 
seums, trivial  amusement  booths  of  all 
sorts,  cheap  lodging-houses,  ten-cent 
shops  and  Irish-American  tough  saloons, 
the  theatres  of  the  chosen  people  alone 
present  the  serious  as  well  as  the  trivial 
interests  of  an  entire  community.  Into 
these  three  buildings  crowd  the  Jews  of 
all  the  Ghetto  classes — the  sweat-shop 
woman  with  her  baby,  the  day-labourer, 
the  small  Hester  Street  shopkeeper,  the 
Russian-Jewish  anarchist  and  socialist, 
the  Ghetto  rabbi  and  scholar,  the  poet, 
the  journalist.  The  poor  and  ignorant 
are  in  the  great  majority,  but  the  learned, 
the  intellectual  and  the  progressive  are 
also  represented,  and  here  as  elsewhere 
exert  a  more  than  numerically  propor- 
tionate* influence  on  the  character  of  the 
theatrical  productions,  which,  neverthe- 
less, remain  essentially  popular.  The 
socialists  and  the  literati  create  the  de- 
mand that  forces  into  the  mass  of  vaude- 
ville, light  opera,  historicaLand  melodra- 
matic plays  a  more  serious  art  element,  a 
simple  transcript  from  life  or  the  theatric 
presentation  of  a  Ghetto  problem.  But 
this  more  serious  element  is  so  saturated 
with  the  simple  manners,  humour  and 
pathos  of  the  life  of  the  poor  Jew,  that 
it  is  seldom  above  the  heartfelt  under- 
standing of  the  crowd. 

The  audiences  vary  in  character  from 
night  to  night  rather  niore  than  in  an  up- 
town theatre.     On  the  evenings  of  the 


first  four  week-days  the  theatre  is  let  to  a 
guild  or  club,  many  hundred  of  which 
exist  among  the  working  people  of  the 
East  Side.  Many  are  labour  organisa- 
tions representing  the  different  trades, 
many  are  purely  social,  and  others  are 
in  the  nature  of  secret  societies.  Some 
of  these  clubs  are  formed  on  the  basis  of 
a  common  home  in  Russia,  The  people, 
for  instance,  who  came  from  Vilna,  a  city 
in  the  old  country,  have  organised  a 
Vilna  Club  in  the  Ghetto.  Then,  too,  tlic 
anarchists  have  a  society;  there  arc 
many  socialistic  orders;  the  newspapers 
of  the  Ghetto  have  their  constituency, 
which  sometimes  hires  the  theatre.  Two 
or  three  hundred  dollars  is  paid  to  the 
theatre  by  the  guild,  which  then  sells  the 
tickets  among  the  faithful  for  a  good 
price.  Every  member  of  the  society  is 
forced  to  buy,  whether  he  wants  to  see 
the  play  or  not,  and  the  money  made  over 
and  above  the  expenses  of  hiring  the  the- 
atre is  for  the  benefit  of  the  guild.  These 
performances  are  therefore  called  ''bene- 
fits." The  widespread  existence  of  such 
a  custom  is  a  striking  indication  of  the 
growing  sense  of  corporate  interests 
among  the  labouring  classes  of  the  Jew- 
ish East  Side.  It  is  an  expression  of  the 
socialistic  spirit  which  is  marked  every- 
where in  the  Ghetto. 

On  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday 
nights  the  theatre  is  not  let,  for  these  are 
the  Jewish  holidays,  and  the  house  is  al- 
ways completely  sold  out,  although  prices 
range  from  twenty-five  cents  to  a  dollar. 
Friday  night  is,  properly  speaking,  the 
gala  occasion  of  the  week.  That  is  the 
legitimate  Jewish  holiday,  the  night  be- 
fore the   Sabbath.     Ortliodox  Jews,  as 
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well  as  others,  may  then  amuse  them- 
selves. Saturday,  although  the  day  of 
worship,  is  also  of  holiday  character  in 
the  Ghetto.  This  is  due  to  the  Christian 
influences,  to  which  the  Jews  are  more 
and  more  sensitive.  Through  economic 
necessity  Jewish  workingmen  are  com- 
pelled to  work  on  Friday,  and,  like  other 
workingmen,  look  upon  Saturday  night 
as  a  holiday,  in  spite  of  the  frown  of  the 
orthodox.  Into  Sunday,  too,  they  ex- 
tend their  freedom,  and  so  in  the  Ghetto 
there  are  now  three  popularly  recognised 
nights  on  which  to  go  with  all  the  world 
to  the  theatre. 

On  those  nights  the  theatre  presents  a 
peculiarly  picturesque  sight.  Poor  work- 
ingmen and  women  with  their  babies  of 
all  ages  fill  the  theatre.  Great  enthusi- 
asm is  manifested,  sincere  laughter  and 
tears  accompany  the  sincere  acting  on  the 
stage.  Pedlars  of  soda-water,  candy,  of 
fantastic  gewgaws  of  many  kinds  mix 
freely  with  the  audience  between  the  acts. 
Conversation  during  the  play  is  received 
with  strenuous  hisses,  but  the  falling  of 
the  curtain  is  the  signal  for  groups  of 
friends  to  get  together  and  gossip  about 


the  play  or  the  affairs  of  the  week.  In- 
troductions are  not  necessary,  and  the 
Yiddish  community  can  then  be  seen  and 
approached  with  great  freedom.  On  the 
stage  curtain  are  advertisements  of  the 
wares  of  Hester  Street  or  portraits  of  the 
"star"  actors.  On  the  programmes  and 
circulars  distributed  in  the  audience  are 
sometimes  amusing  announcements  of 
coming  attractions  or  lyric  praise  of  the 
"stars."  Poetry  is  not  infrequent,  an  ex- 
ample of  which,  literally  translated,  is : 

Labour,  ye  stars,  as  ye  will, 

Ye  cannot  equal  the  artist; 

In  the  garden  of  art  ye  shall  not  flourish ; 

Ye  can  never  achieve  his  fame. 

Can  you  play  Hamlet  like  him? 

The  Wild  King,  or  the  Huguenots? 

Are  you  gifted  with  feeling 

As  much  as  to  imitate  him  like  a  shadow  ? 

Your  fame  rests  on  the  pen; 

On  the  show-cards  your  flight  is  high ; 

But  on  the  stage  every  one  can  see 

How  your  greatness  turns  to  ashes, 

Tomashevsky!    Artist  great! 

No  praise  is  good  enough  for  you ; 

Every  one  remains  your  ardent  friend. 
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Of  all  the  stars  you  remain  the  king. 
You  seek  no  tricks,  no  false  quibbles; 
One  sees  Truth  itself  playing. 
Your  appearance  is  godly  to  us; 
Every  movement  is  full  of  grace; 
Pleasing  is  your  every  gesture; 
Sugar-sweet  your  every  turn; 
You  remain  the  King  of  the  Stage; 
Everything  falls  to  your  feet. 

On  the  playboards  outside  the  theatre, 
containing  usually  the  portrait  of  a  star, 
are  also  lyric  and  enthusiastic  announce- 
ments. Thus,  recently  on  the  return  of 
the  great  Adler,  who  had  been  ill,  it  was 
announced  on  the  boards  that  "the  splen- 
did eagle  has  spread  his  wings  again." 

The  Yiddish  actors,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  verses  quoted,  take  themselves 
with  peculiar  seriousness,  justified  by  the 
enthusiasm,  almost  worship,  with  which 
they  are  regarded  by  the  people.  Many 
a  poor  Jew,  man  or  girl,  who  makes  no 
more  than  $io  a  week  in  the  sweat-shop, 
will  spend  $5  of  it  on  the  theatre,  which 
is  practically  the  only  amusement  of  the 
Ghetto  Jew.  He  has  not  the  loafing  and 
sporting  instincts  of  the  poor  Christian, 
and  spends  his  money  for  the  theatre 
rather  than  for  drink.  It  is  not  only  to 
see  the  play  that  the  poor  Jew  goes  to 
the  theatre.  It  is  to  see  his  friends  and 
the  actors.  With  these  latter  he,  and 
more  frequently  she,  try  in  every  way  to 
make   acquaintance,   but   commonly   are 
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compelled  to  adore  at  a  distance.  They 
love  the  songs  that  are  heard  on  the 
stage,  and  for  these  the  demand  is  so 
great  that  a  certain  bookshop  on  the  East 
Side  makes  a  specialty  of  publishing 
them. 

The  actor  responds  to  this  popular  en- 
thusiasm with  sovereign  contempt.  He 
struts  about  in  the  cafes  on  Caiial  and 
Grand  Streets,  conscious  of  his  great- 
ness. He  refers  to  the  .  crowd  as 
"Moses"  with  superior  condescension 
or  humorous  vituperation.  Like  thieves, 
the  actors  have  a  jargon  of  their 
own,  which  is  esoteric  and  jealously 
giiarded.  Their  pride  has  recently  given 
rise  to  an  amusing  strike  at  the  People's 
Theatre.  The  actors  of  the  three  Yiddish 
companies  in  New  York  are  normally 
paid  on  the  share  rather  than  the  salary 
system.  In  the  case  of  the  company  now 
at  the  People's  Theatre,  this  system  has 
proved  very  profitable  for  the  past  two 
years.  The  star  actors,  Jacob  Adler  and 
Boris  Thomashevsky,  and  their  wives, 
who  are  actresses — Mrs.  Adler  being  the 
heavy  realistic  tragedienne  and  Mrs. 
Thomashevsky  the  star  soubrette — ^have 
probably  received  on  an  average  during 
that  time  as  much  as  $125  a  week  for 
each  couple..  But  they,  with  Mr.  Edel- 
stein,  the  business  man,  are  lessees  of  the 
theatre,  run  the  risk  and  pay  the  ex- 
penses, which  are  not  small.  The  rent 
of  the  theatre  is  $20,000  a  year,  and  the 
weekly  expenses,  besides,  amount  to  about 
$1 100.  The  subordinate  actors,  who  risk 
nothing,  since  they  do  not  share  the  ex- 
penses, have  made  amounts  during  this 
favourable  period  ranging  from  $14  a 
week  on  the  average  for  the  poorest  act- 
ors to  $75  for  those  just  beneath  the 
"stars."  But,  in  spite  of  what  is  exceed- 
J^&^y  &ood  pay  in  the  Bowery,  the  actors 
of  this  theatre  recently  formed  a  union, 
and  struck  for  wages  instead  of  shares. 
This,  however,  was  only  an  incidental 
feature.  The  real  cause  was  that  the 
management  of  the  theatre,  with  the  en- 
ergetic Thomashevsky  at  the  head,  in- 
sisted that  the  actors  should  be  prompt  at 
rehearsals,  and  if  they  were  not,  indulged 
in  unseemly  epithets.  The  actors'  pride 
was  aroused,  and  the  union  was  formed 
to  insure  their  ease  and  dignity  and  to 
protect  them  from  harsh  words,  particu- 
larly from  those  of  Mr.  Thomashevsky. 
The  management  imported  actors  from 
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Chicago.  Several  of  the  actors  here 
stood  by  them,  notably  Miss  Weinblatt, 
a  popular  young  ingenue,  and  Miss  Gu- 
dinski,  an  actress  of  commanding  pres- 
ence. Miss  Weinblatt  forced  her  father, 
once  an  actor,  now  a  farmer,  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  management.  But  the  actors 
easily  triumphed.  Misses  Gudinski  and 
Weinblatt  were  forced  to  join  the  union, 
Mr.  Weinblatt  returned  to  his  farm,  the 
"scabs"  were  packed  off  to  Philadelphia, 
and  the  wages  system  introduced.  A 
delegation  was  sent  to  Philadelphia  to 
throw  cabbages  at  the  new  actors,  who 
appeared  in  the  Yiddish  performances  in 
that  city.  The  triumphant  actors  now 
receive  on  the  average  probably  $io  to 
$15  a  week  less  than  under  the  old  sys- 
tem. Mr.  Conrad,  who  began  the  disaf- 
fection, receives  a  salary  of  $29  a  week, 
fully  $10  less  than  he  received  for  months 
before  the  strike.  But  the  dignity  of  the 
Yiddish  actor  is  now  placed  beyond  as- 
sault. As  one  of  them  recently  said: 
'*We  shall  no  longer  be  spat  upon  nor 
called  'dog.' " 

The  Yiddish  actor  is  so  supreme  that 
until  recently  a  regular  system  of 
hazing  playwrights  was  in  vogue.  Jo- 
seph Latteiner  and  Professor  M.  Horo- 
witz were  long  recognised  as  the  only 
legitimate  Ghetto  play- 
wrights. When  a  new  ^.  -n 
writer  came  to  the  theatre 
with  a  manuscript,  various 
were  the  pranks  the  actors 
would  play.  They  would 
induce  him  to  try,  one  ^ 
after  another,  all  the  cos- 
tumes in  the  house,  in 
order  to  help  him  conceive 
the  characters;  or  they 
would  make  him  spout  the 
play  from  the  middle  of 
the  stage,  they  themselves 
retiring  to  the  gallery,  to 
see  how  it  sounded.  In 
the  midst  of  his  exertions 
they  would  slip  away,  and 
he  would  find  himself 
shouting  to  the  empty 
boards.  Or,  in  the  midst 
of  a  mock  rehearsal,  some 
actor  would  shout,  "He  is 
coming,  the  great  Profes- 
sor Horowitz,  and  he  will 
cat  you ;"  and  they  would 
rush  from  the  theatre  with 
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the  panic-stricken  playwright  following 
close  at  their  heels. 

The  plays  at  these  theatres  vary  in  a 
general  way  with  the  varying  audiences 
of  which  I  have  spoken  above.  The 
thinking  socialists  naturally  select  a  less 
violent  play  than  the  comparatively  illog- 
ical anarchists.  Societies  of  relatively 
conservative  Jews  desire  a  historical  play 
in  which  the  religious  Hebrew  in  relation 
to  the  persecuting  Christian  is  put  in  pa- 
thetic and  melodramatic  situations.  There 
are  a  very  large  number  of  "culture" 
pieces  produced,  which,  roughly  speak- 
ing, are  plays  in  which  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Jew  of  one  generation  and  the 
next  is  dramatically  portrayed.  The 
pathos  or  tragedy  involved  in  differences 
of  faith  and  "point  of  view"  between  the 
old  rabbi  and  his  more  enlightened  chil- 
dren is  expressed  in  many  historical 
plays  of  the  general  character  of  Uriel 
Acosta,  though  in  less  lasting  form. 
Such  plays,  however,  are  called  "histor- 
ical plur\^er"  by  that  very  up-to-date  ele- 
ment of  the  intellectual  Ghetto  which  is 
dominated  by  the  Russian  spirit  of  real- 
ism. It  is  the  demand  of  these  fierce 
realists  that  of  late  years  has  produced  a 
supply  of  theatrical  productions  attempt- 
ing to  present  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
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actual  conditions  of  life.  Permeating  all 
these  classes  of  plays  is  the  amusement 
instinct  pure  and  simple.  For  the  benefit 
of  the  crowd  of  ignorant  people  gro- 
tesque humour,  popular  songs,  vaudeville 
tricks,  are  inserted  everywhere. 

Of  these  plays  the  realistic  are  of  the 
most  value,  for  they  often  give  the  actual 
Ghetto  life  with  surprising  strength  and 
fidelity.  This  year  has  been  their  great 
season,  and  has  developed  a  large  crop  of 
new  playwrights,  mainly  journalists  who 
write  miscellaneous  articles  for  the  East 
Side  newspapers.  Jacob  Gordin,  who 
has  been  writing  plays  for  several  years, 
and  who  was  the  first  realistic  playwright, 
remains  the  strongest  and  most  promi- 
nent in  this  kind  of  play.  Professor 
Horowitz,  who  is  now  the  lessee  of  the 
Windsor  Theatre,  situated  on  the  Bow- 
ery, between  Grand  and  Canal  Streets, 
represents,  along  with  Joseph  Latteiner, 
the  conservative  and  traditional  aspects 
of  the  stage.  He  is  an  interesting  man, 
fifty-six  years  of  age,  and  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  Yiddish  stage  practically 
since  its  origin.  His  father  was  a  teacher 
in  a  Hebrew  school,  and  he  himself  is  a 


man  of  uncommon  learning.  He  has 
made  a  great  study  of  the  stage,  has  writ- 
ten one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  plays, 
and  claims  to  be  an  authority  on  drama- 
turgic. The  professor  naturally  regards 
himself  and  Latteiner  as  the  "real"  Yid- 
dish playwrights.  For  many  years  after 
the  first  bands  of  actors  reached  the  New 
York  Ghetto  these  two  men  held  undis- 
puted sway.  Latteiner  leaned  to  "roman- 
tic," Horowitz  to  "culture,"  plays,  and 
both  used  material  which  was  mainly  his- 
torical. The  professor  regards  that  as 
the  bright  period  of  the  Ghetto  stage. 
Since  then  there  has  been,  in  his  opinion, 
a  decadence  which  began  with  the  trans- 
lation of  the  classics  into  Yiddish.  Ham- 
let, Othello,  King  Lear,  and  plays  of 
Schiller,  were  put  upon  the  stage  and  are 
still  being  performed.  Sometimes  they  are 
almost  literally  translated,  sometimes 
adapted  until  they  are  realistic  represen- 
tations of  Jewish  life.  Gordin's  Yiddish 
King  Lear,  for  instance,  represents 
Shakespeare's  idea  only  in  the  most  gen- 
eral way,  and  weaves  about  it  a  sordid 
story  of  Jewish  character  and  life.  Of 
Hamlet    there    are    two    versions,    one 
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adapted,  in  which  Shakespeare's  idea  is 
reduced  to  a  ludicrous  shadow,  the  inter- 
est lying  entirely  in  the  presentation  of 
Jewish  customs ;  the  other  an  almost  lit- 
eral translation.  Professor  Horowitz 
objects  to  the  translation  of  the  classics 
on  the  ground  that  the  ignorant  Yiddish 
public  cannot  understand  them,  because 


what  learning  they  have  is  limited  to  dis- 
tinctively Yiddish  subjects  and  tradi- 
tions. 

Another  important  step  in  what  the 
professor  calls  the  degeneration  of  the 
stage  was  the  introduction  a  few  years 
ago  of  the  American  "pistol"  play — 
meaning  the  fierce  melodrama  which  has 
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been  for  so  long  a  characteristic  of  the 
English  plays  produced  on  the  Bowery. 

But  what  has  contributed  more  than 
anything  else  to  what  the  good  man  calls 
the  present  deplorable  condition  of  the 
theatre  was  the  advent  of  realism.  "It 
was  then,"  said  the  professor  one  day 
vnth  calm  indignation,  *'that  the  genuine 
Yiddish  play  was  persecuted.  Young 
writers  came  from  Russia  and  swamped 
the  Ghetto  with  scurrilous  attacks  on  me 
and  Latteiner.  No  number  of  the  newspa- 
per appeared  that  did  not  contain  a  scath- 
ing criticism.  They  did  not  object  to  the 
actors,  who  in  reality  were  very  bad,  but 
it  was  the  play  they  aimed  at.  These 
writers  knew  nothing  about  dramaturgic, 
but  their  heads  w^ere  filled  with  senseless 
realism.  Anything  historical  and  dis- 
tinctively Yiddish  they  thought  bad. 
For  a  long  time  Latteiner  and  I  were  able 
to  keep  their  realistic  plays  off  the  boards, 
but  for  the  last  few  years  there  has  been 
an  open  field  for  everybody.  The  result 
is  that  horrors  under  the  mask  of  realism 
have  been  put  upon  the  stage.  This  year 
is  the  worst  of  all — characters  butchered 
on  the  stage,  the  coarsest  language,  the 
most  revolting  situations,  without  ideas, 
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with  no  real   material.     It  cannot  last, 
however.    Latteiner  and  I  continue  with 
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our  real  Yiddish  plays,  and  we  shall  yet      ceded  to  Professor  Horowitz — that  the 

regain  entire  possession  of  the  field."  realistic  writers  in  what  is  in  reality  an 

At  least  this  much  may  fairly  be  con-     excellent  attempt  often  go  to  excess,  and 
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are  often  unskilful  as  far  as  stage  con- 
struction is  concerned.  Thpy,  however, 
have  written  a  number  of  plays  which  are 
distinctively  of  the  New  York  Ghetto, 
and  which  attempt  an  unsentimental 
presentation  of  truth.*  Professor  Horo- 
witz's plays,  on  the  contrary,  are  largely 
based  upon  the  sentimental  representa- 
tion of  rather  inexact  Jewish  history, 
which  is  loosely  indicated  by  the  titles, 
some  of  which  are:  Bet-David  (The 
House  of  David),  King  Solomon,  Jephat- 
Toor  (The  Handsome  Woman),  Chack- 
was-Nushkim  (The  Wise  Woman),  Der 
Alseda  (The  Sacrifice),  Bat-Kohn  (The 
Daughter  of  the  Priest).  Of  "cultural" 
rather  than  primarily  historical  charac- 
ter, are  Schabsy-Zway  (The  Hypocrite), 
The  Polish  Youth,  The  Hebrew  Teacher. 
Another  class  of  plays  written  by  Profes- 
sor Horowitz,  and  which  have  occasion- 
ally great  but  temporary  prosperity,  are 
what  he  calls  Zeitstiicke.  Some  Ameri- 
can newspaper  sensation  is  rapidly  dram- 
atised and  put  hot  on  the  boards,  such  as 
Marie  Barberi,  Dr.  Buchanan  and  Dr. 
Harris. 

The  three  theatres — ^the  People's,  the 
Windsor  and  the  Thalia  (which  is  on  the 
Bowery  opposite  the  Windsor) — are  in  a 
general  way  very  similar  in  the  character 
of  the  plays  produced,  in  the  standard  of 
acting  and  in  the  character  of  the  audi- 
ence. There  are,  however,  some  minor 
differences.  The  People's  is  the  "swell- 
est"  and  probably  the  least  characteristic 
of  the  three.  It  panders  to  the  "uptown" 
element  of  the  Ghetto,  to  the  downtown 
tradesman  who  is  beginning  to  climb  a 
little.  The  baleful  influence  in  art  of  the 
nouveaux  riches  has  at  this  house  its 
Ghetto  expression.  There  is  a  tendency 
there  to  imitate  the  showy  qualities  of  the 
Broadway  theatres — ^melodrama,  farce, 
scenery,  etc.  No  babies  are  allowed,  and 
the  house  is  exceedingly  clean  in  com- 
parison with  the  theatres  farther  down 
the  Bowery.  Last  year  this  company 
were  at  the  Windsor  Theatre,  and  made 
so  much  money  that  they  hired  the  Peo- 
ple's, thai  old  home  of  Irish-American 
melodrama,  and  this  atmosphere  seems 
slightly  to  have  affected  the  Yiddish  pro- 
ductions. The  less  desirable  of  the  two 
conflicting  elements  of  the  company 
seems  this  year  to  have  acquired  a  certain 
ascendancy,  due  partly  to  the  illness  of 
Jacob  Gordin,  who  represents  the  realis- 


tic faction  in  this  theatre.  Adler  is  a 
strong  actor  and  has,  with  Jacob  Gordin 
and  the  newspaper  critics  to  help  him, 
battled  long  for  what  seems  to  him  good 
art.  Boris  Thomashevsky,  about  whom  the 
verses  quoted  were  written,  represents  the 
historical  and  romantic  tendencies  of  the 
company.  Although  he  has  no  real  tal- 
ent he  is  immensely  popular  with  the  au- 
diences, and  is  the  matinee  girl's  idol. 
Professor  Horowitz  deems  him  the  great- 
est actor  in  the  Ghetto.  This  year  he  has 
been  on  the  top  wave  of  his  fame  and  in- 
fluence, and  the  theatre  has  somewhat 
suffered  in  consequence. 

The  strongest  of  the  three  companies 
at  present  is  that  of  the  Thalia  Theatre. 
Here  is  by  far  the  best  comedian  of  the 
Ghetto,  Zelig  Mogalesco,  who  plays  the 
servant  in  scores  of  plays,  and  is  loved 
everywhere  in  the  Ghetto.  Whether  he 
acts  in  melodrama,  opera  or  realistic  play, 
he  strikes  always  the  note  of  sincere  and 
usually  droll  characterisation.  He  is  also 
a  good  musician,  and  has  written  much 
of  the  sweetest  music  on  the  Ghetto  stage. 
He  is  a  cheerful  little  man,  with  few 
ideas,  but  with  a  genuine  instinct  for  his 
art. 

The  lover  is  usually  played  by  David 
Kessler,  who,  when  well  cast,  plays  sin- 
cerely and  forcibly.  Mrs.  Kalisch,  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Spachner,  the  manager,  the 
prettiest  woman  on  the  Ghetto  stage  and 
a  sweet  singer,  was  at  one  time  the  lead- 
ing lady  of  the  Imperial  Theatre  at  Bu- 
charest. She  plays  the  part  of  the  hero- 
ine, and  with  Kessler  sings  in  heavy 
opera.  They  also  play  together  straight 
emotional  parts  in  plays  like  Fedora, 
Magda,  Captain  Dreyfus,  and  in  realistic 
plays  like  The  Slaughter,  The  Jewish 
Ghetto,  The  Jewish  Zaza,  and  next  year 
Mrs.  Kalisch  will  be  seen  in  The  Jewish 
Sapho,  now  being  written  by  Jacob  Gor- 
din. 

Mrs.  Liptzen  is  the  great  tragedienne, 
the  Duse,  of  the  Ghetto.  She  does  not 
belong  regularly  to  the  company,  but  acts 
only  on  star  occasions.  Of  late  Jacob 
Gordin  has  been  writing  especially  for 
this  actress,  who  recently  scored  a  de- 
served success  in  The  Slaughter,  one  of 
Gordin's  fiercest  plays. 

The  actor  of  most  prominence  among 
the  younger  men  is  Mr.  Moshkowitz, 
who  hopes  to  be  a  "star"  and  one  of  the 
management.      When    the    union    was 
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formed  he  was  in  a  quandary.  Should 
he  join  or  should  he  not?  He  feared  it 
might  be  a  bad  precedent,  which  the  act- 
ors would  use  against  him  when  he  be- 
came a  star.  And  yet  he  did  not  want  to 
get  them  down  on  him.  So  before  he 
joined  he  entered  solemn  protests  at  all 
the  cafes  on  Canal  Street.  The  strike, 
he  maintained,  was  unnecessary.  The 
actors  were  well  paid  and  well  treated. 
Discipline  should  be  maintained.  But  he 
would  join  because  of  his  universal  sym- 
pathy with  actors  and  with  the  poor — ^as 
a  matter  of  sentiment  merely,  against  his 
better  judgment. 

The  company  at  the  Windsor  is  this 
year  the  weakest,  so  far  as  acting  is  con- 
cerned, of  the  three.  Very  few  "realis- 
tic" plays  are  given  there,  for  Professor 
Horowitz  is  the  lessee,  and  he  prefers  the 
historical  Jewish  opera  and  "culture" 
plays.  Besides,  the  company  is  not 
strong  enough  to  undertake  successfully 
many  new  productions,  although  it  in- 
cludes some  good  actors.  Rosenberg 
takes  the  part  of  the  lover,  corresponding 
roughly  to  Thomashevsky  at  the  Peo- 
ple's and  to  Kessler  at  the  Thalia.  Bern- 
stein is,  after  Mogalesco,  perhaps  the 
most  prominent  of  the  Ghetto  comedians. 
Mrs.  Prager  vies  as  a  prima-donna  with 
Mrs.  Karb  of  the  People's  and  Mrs. 
Kalisch  of  the  Thalia.  Professor  Horowitz 
thinks  she  is  far  better  than  the  other 
two.  As  he  puts  it,  there  are  two  and  a 
half  prima-donnas  in  the  Ghetto— at  the 
Windsor  Theatre  there  is  a  complete  one, 
leaving  one  and  a  half  between  the  P^ 
pie's  and  the  Thalia.  Jacob  Adler  of  tn^ 
People's  the  professor  thinks  is  no  actor, 
only  a  remarkable  caricaturist.  As  Ad- 
ler is  the  most  noteworthy  representative 
of  realistic  actors  of  the  Ghetto,  the  pro- 
fessor's opinion  shows  what  the  tradi- 
tional Yiddish  playwright  thinks  of  real- 


ism. The  strong  realistic  playwright, 
Jacob  Gordin,  the  professor  admits,  has  a 
"biting"  dialogue,  and  "unconsciously 
writes  good  cultural  plays  which  he  calls 
realistic,  but  his  realistic  plays,  properly 
speaking,  are  bad  caricatures  of  life." 

The  managers  and  actors  of  the  three 
theatres  criticise  one  another  indeed  with 
charming  directness,  and  they  all  have 
their  followers  in  the  Ghetto  and  their 
special  cafes  on  Grand  or  Canal  Streets, 
where  their  particular  prejudices  are 
sympathetically  expressed.  The  actors 
and  lessees  of  the  People's  are  proud  of 
their  fine  theatre,  proud  that  no  babies 
go  there.  There  is  a  great  dispute  be- 
tween the  supporters  of  this  theatre  and 
those  of  the  Thalia  as  to  which  is  the 
stronger  company  and  which  produces 
the  most  realistic  plays.  The  manager 
of  the  Thalia  maintains  that  the  People's 
is  sensational,  and  that  his  theatre  alone 
represents  true  realism;  while  the  sup- 
porter of  the  People's  points  scornfully 
to  the  large  number  of  operas  produced 
at  the  Thalia.  They  both  unite  in  con- 
demning the  Windsor,  Professor  Horo- 
witz's theatre,  as  producing  no  new  plays 
and  as  hopelessly  behind  the  times,  "full 
of  historical  plunder."  An  episode  in 
The  Ragpicker  of  Paris,  played  last  year 
at  the  Windsor  when  the  present  People's 
company  were  there,  amusingly  illus- 
trates the  jealousy  which  exists  between 
the  companies.  An  old  beggar  is  pick- 
ing over  a  heap  of  moth-eaten,  coverless 
books,  some  of  which  he  keeps  and  some 
rejects.  He  comes  across  two  versions  of 
a  play.  The  Two  Vagrants,  one  of  which 
was  used  at  the  Thalia  and  the  other  at 
the  Windsor.  The  version  used  at  the 
Windsor  receives  the  beggar's  commen- 
dation, and  the  other  is  thrown  in  a 
contumacious  manner  into  a  dust-heap. 
Hutchins  Hapgood. 
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Tolstoy  is  never  satisfied  with  himself 
or  with  what  he  has  accomplished.  He 
is  always  striving  forward  and  aiming 
toward  perfection.  Whether  you  speak 
to  him  about  his  life,  or  your  own,  his 
novels,  or  his  philosophical  works,  he  will 
speak  with  equal  clearness  and  sincerity 
of  what  is  accomplished  and  of  what  is 
yet  lacking.  When  his  fifteen  years'  ef- 
forts to  elucidate  his  view  of  the  relation 
in  which  Art  stands  to  Life  were  ap- 
proaching completion,  and  he  was  finish- 
ing What  is  Artf  he  remarked  to  the 
present  writer  that  he  felt  to  blame  for 
having  spent  so  much  time  and  effort  on 
a  work  which  would  be  read  only  by  well- 
to-do  and  leisured  people,  on  whom  too 
much  attention  is  already  lavished.  "It 
is  not  a  book  that  can  reach  the  people." 

I  replied  that  at  least  it  gave  me  and 
others  like  me  the  clew  to  a  perplexing 
question  with  reference  to  which  we  had 
been  much  at  sea,  and  that  that  was  a 
great  service  to  us,  and  made  it  possible 
to  feel  and  act  as  we  could  not  have  done 
without  such  assistance. 

Yes,  he  quite  agreed.  It  was  just  what 
he  hoped  to  accomplish ;  but  the  fact  re- 
mained that  he  had  allowed  himself  to 
devote  much  labour  to  what  was,  at  best, 
but  a  secondary,  not  a  primary,  service  of 
those  who  most  lack  aid. 

Tolstoy  does  not  seem  to  be  depressed 
by  such  reflections.  He  wishes  to  see  and 
state  things  as  they  are.  Another  .in  his 
place  might  have  emphasised  the  indirect 
benefit  to  the  labouring  classes  that  may 
result  from  an  exposure  of  the  worthless 
and  harmful  nature  of  much  that  is  called 
"art,"  and  on  which,  at  present,  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  human  labour  is  wasted. 
But  Tolstoy  always  considers  the 
sequence.  What  is  the  first  and  most 
direct  duty?  is  an  ever-present  question 
with  him. 

With  regard  to  his  own  life — ^living 
as  he  does  with  his  own  family,  who  are 
comparatively  well  off — ^he  has,  of  course, 
a  room,  food  and  clothes,  etc.,  provided 
for  him.  And  he  does  not  satisfy  himself 
with  the  thought  that  his  clothes  are  of 
the  plainest  and  cheapest ;  that  he  is  a 
strict  vegetarian,  avoiding  butter,  milk 
and  t^  as  well  as  all  expensive  food,  all 
intoxicants,  and  even  such  stimulants  as 
tea  and  coffee;  that  his  room  has  only  the 


plainest  old  furniture,  and  that  he  uses 
as  little  money  as  possible.  No !  he  says 
plainly  that  he  cannot  justify  this  way  of 
life.  To  allow  things  to  be  provided  for 
one  by  the  use  of  money  is  not  right. 
Circumstances — family  ties — have  led 
him  into  a  position  which  gives  him 
leisure  to  write  books,  and  he  hopes  these 
books  do  good.  But  to  say,  as  he  does, 
*1  could  not  see  my  way  to  act  other- 
wise— it  came  naturally  to  me  to  act  so," 
is  one  thing — it  is  an  explanation ;  but  it 
does  not  pretend  to  be  a  justification. 
When  all  is  said  and  done  we  are  "un- 
profitable servants." 

This,  indeed,  is  the  frame  of  mind  to 
which  Tolstoy's  view  of  life  inevitably 
tends  to  bring  every  sincere  man  who  ac- 
cepts it.  Ways  of  life,  occupations,  cus- 
toms and  beliefs  generally  approved  by 
society  are  analysed,  and  shown  to  be 
based  on  selfishness,  credulity  or  stupid- 
ity. Arriving  at  these  conclusions  of  the 
intellect,  however,  though  they  may  mod- 
ify our  feelings  and  influence  our  life, 
does  not  abolish  those  defects  or  that 
nature  in  us  which  made  the  former  oc- 
cupations, customs,  beliefs,  etc.,  possible. 
What  we  shail  do,  or  even  what  we  can 
do  in  the  future,  depends  very  largely  on 
what  we  have  done  in  the  past.  Finite 
and  imperfect  beings  cannot  act  perfectly, 
and  if  they  could  they  would  be  out  of 
place  in  a  world  in  which  not  perfection 
but  progress  is  man's  normal  condition. 

All  this  follows  inevitably  from  the  be- 
lief that  the  human  race  has  progressed, 
is  progressing  and  should  progress.  We 
must  not  advance  at  random,  or  mechan- 
ically, but  must  just  discern  some  aim 
ahead  of  our  present  practice.  Self-satis- 
faction produces  stagnation.  The  publi- 
can who  feels  himself  to  be  a  sinner  is 
more  capable  of  improvement  than  the 
contented  pharisee. 

To  have  discerned  and  to  compel 
others  to  recognise  defects  in  social,  po- 
litical, national  and  religious  conventions 
which  we  are  in  danger  of  regarding  as 
sacrosanct  is  one  of  the  greatest  services 
Tolstoy  has  performed  for  his  generation. 
And  nowhere  has  he  done  this  more 
powerfully  and  effectively  than  in  his  last 
novel.  Resurrection.  It  reminds  one  of 
Socrates,  who  told  his  judges  that  he  was 
a  gadfly  stinging  ,that^,l^^^i^e 
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Athenian  people,  into  action  I  Humanity 
must  be  up  and  doing— ever  approaching 
a  step  nearer  to  the  ideal  of  being  "per- 
fect, as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect." 

The  story  of  the  production  of  Resur- 
rection is  marked  all  through  with  traces 
of  the  struggle  between  what  could  be 
done  and  what  ideally  should  be  done. 

When  his  legal  friend,  Koni,  gave  Tol- 
stoy an  outline  of  the  story  as  it  occurred 
in  real  life,  Tolstoy  at  once  perceived  its 
value  as  framework  for  a  novel;  but  he 
had  much  other  work  on  hand  that 
seemed  more  important.  His  artistic 
nature,  long  deprived  of  free  and  full 
scope,  drew  him  on  to  write  the  novel, 
and  he  knew  how  many  readers  can  be 
reached  by  a  novel  who  can  be  touched 
by  no  other  book- work;  but  there  was 
the  other  work  to  do,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  of  more  serious  importance.  What 
is  Art?  was  not  then  written ;  The  Chris- 
tian Teaching  was  not  finished  (indeed, 
it  never  has  been  finished,  and  was  even- 
tually printed  in  England,  in  English  and 
in  Russian,  in  a  somewhat  incomplete 
condition).  He  has  long  wished  to  write 
on  education,  a  subject  on  which  pre- 
vailing opinions  and  customs  seem  to  him 
terribly  in  need  of  sweeping  reform.  A 
clear,  short  work  on  philosophy:  one 
which  should  put  the  best  human 
thoughts  on  life,  death,  matter,  spirit, 
goodness,  destiny,  faith  and  credulity  so 
simply  that  they  might  be  grasped  by  any 
intelligent  cabman,  was  another  of  the 
many  tasks  he  had  in  contemplation.  A 
thousand  and  one  projects  teemed  in  his 
fertile  brain,  and  the  novel  had  to  stnig- 
gle  for  existence  with  many  a  project  that 
his  conscience  more  fully  approved  of. 

The  result  was  that  the  novel  got  itself 
written  with  difficulty,  again  and  again 
being  put  aside  for  other  work.  We  may 
be  quite  sure  that  this  struggle  was  not 
without  influence  on  the  writer  and  on 
what  he  wrote.  It  was  this  desire  to  ren- 
der the  utmost  service  of  which  he  was 
capable  that  made  even  the  novel,  of 
which  he  only  partly  approved,  what  it  is 
— ^a  most  powerful  piece  of  propaganda. 
As  W.  T.  Stead  says :  "It  is  gravid  with 
all  Count  Tolstoy's  distinctive  teaching. 
It  is  a  kind  of  shrapnel-shell  of  a  novel. 
The  novel  is  but  the  containing  case.  The 
genius  of  the  author  is  the  explosive 
force,  which  scatters  its  doctrines  like  the 
closely  packed  bullets  among  the  enemy/' 


What  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  the  for- 
ward movement  of  humanity  does  it  not 
touch  upon?  and  which  of  them  does  it 
fail  to  set  in  a  fresh  light,  almost  compel- 
ling the  reader  to  share  the  author's  feel- 
ing? Non-resistance  and  the  employ- 
ment of  violence  among  men,  government 
and  legality,  the  sex  question,  militarism, 
capital  punishment,  prisons,  luxury, 
class  distinctions,  officialism,  church  su- 
perstition, vegetarianism,  socialism,  the 
land  question,  anarchism,  nihilism,  and 
Christianity,  real  and  spurious — ^ali  come 
under  survey,  and  the  author's  feeling 
about  each  is  passed  on  to  the  reader  as 
only  an  artist  of  first-rate  power  could 
pass  it  on. 

When  the  story  had  been  written  in 
the  rough  it  was  laid  aside  unfinished, 
and  with  little  apparent  chance  of  ever 
being  finished.  Tolstoy  had  resolved  to 
spend  no  more  time  on  it,  and  not  to 
allow  it  to  be  published  during  his  life- 
time. But  "there  is  a  destiny  that  shapes 
our  ends,"  and  things  occurred  which  al- 
tered this  resolution. 

In  the  Caucasus  the  persecution  of  the 
Doukhobors  for  refusing  military  service 
broke  out  with  fury  in  the  year  1895.  In 
one  district  of  4000  Doukhobors  as  many 
as  1000  perished  within  three  years,  ow- 
ing to  want,  exposure,  anxiety  and  un- 
healthy conditions,  caused  by  their  being 
driven  from  their  homes  and  placed  in 
localities  where  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  find  sufficient  work,  or  means  of 
livelihood.  At  last,  in  1898,  permission 
was  granted  them  to  emigrate.  The  con- 
ditions were,  that  those  who  had  been 
called  upon  to  serve  in  the  army  must  re- 
main, as  well  as  the  leaders  and  others 
(about  one  hundred  and  ten  in  all)  who 
had  been  exiled  to  Siberia.  The  rest 
might  go,  at  their  own  expense  (after  be- 
ing in  many  cases  completely  ruined), 
and  if  any  of  them  ever  returned  they 
were  to  be  exiled  to  distant  parts  of  the 
empire. 

The  conditions  were  rigorous  enough, 
but  at  least  they  made  it  possible  to  save 
the  lives  of  these  people — men,  women 
and  children — ^who  could  not  be  kept  alive 
in  the  conditions  in  which  they  were  then 
living. 

Once  again  Tolstoy  was  drawn  by  two 
different  tendencies.  He  had  long  before 
considered  the  economic  enigmas  of  our 
social  system,  and  had  n^de  up  his  mind 
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definitely  that  it  is  a  gigantic  delusion  to 
suppose  that  we  do  good  by  sucking  up 
money  in  rent,  interest  or  profits,  and  then 
pouring  it  out  again  in  charities.  We  are 
in  such  a  case  only  "making  pipes  of  our- 
selves"; we  take  the  money  from  people 
who  want  it  and  who  perhaps  know  how 
to  use  it  better  than  we  do;  we  hamper 
ourselves,  and  consume  our  own  time  and 
energy  in  first  collecting  and  then  dis- 
bursing it,  and  finally  we  often  distribute 
it  unwisely,  and  the  results  are  never 
what  we  expect  them  to  be.  So  that  the 
wise  course  is  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of 
Buddha,  Socrates  or  Jesus — ^be  as  little 
absorbed  by  or  encumbered  with  money 
as  possible.  A  man's  service  to  his  fel- 
lows consists  in  what  he  himself  does,  not 
in  what  he  bribes  other  people  to  do.  In- 
deed, he  serves  others  far  better  by  offer- 
ing- them  advice  and  good  example,  and 
then  leaving  them  free  to  act,  than  he  can 
ever  do  by  seeking  to  control  their  activ- 
ities by  the  inducement  or  the  constraint 
of  money. 

This  was  no  merely  abstract  theory — 
it  was  the  line  of  life  which  he  had  defi- 
nitely adopted.  When  people  demanded 
money  of  him,  he  could  usually  reply  with 
perfect  truth,  "I  have  no  money."  But 
now  thousands  of  poor  peasants  were 
starving  and  dying  because  they  were 
faithful  to  principles  of  non-resistance 
which  he  entirely  shared.  They  were  al- 
most friendless,  or  at  any  rate  they  had 
no  other  friend  so  well  able  to  help  them 
as  he  was — ^and  he  all  the  time  was  eating 
his  regular  three  meals  a  day  while  they 
were  starving.  An  almost  similar  prob- 
lem had  faced  him  at  the  time  of  the 
famine  in  1891  and  1892.  Europe  and 
America  have  rung  with  praises  of 
the  work  he  then  did  in  organising  relief 
in  the  famine  districts.  Contributions 
flowed  to  him  from  all  sides.  He  worked 
indefatigably  and  admirably.  And — ^it  is 
entirely  characteristic  of  the  man — ^he 
does  not  approve  of  what  he  did,  and  is 
sure  that  the  handling  of  money  in  order 
to  make  other  people  work  as  he  wishes 
them  to  is  not  a  worthy  activity  in  which 
to  spend  his  time.  "I  cannot  get  away 
from  the  conclusion.  If  I  believed  that 
money  does  good,  I  ought  to  alter  my 
whole  way  of  life  and  go  back  to  money- 
making,"  says  Tolstoy. 
Now,  however,  as  in  1891,  his  feelings 


were  too  strong  for  his  intellectual  con- 
clusions. 

He  had,  from  1895  onward,  written  in 
strong  condemnation  of  the  persecution, 
thus  giving  publicity  to  facts  which  the 
Russian  government  was  most  anxious  to 
conceal,  and  no  reference  to  which  was 
permitted  in  the  Russian  press ;  and  now, 
not  without  hesitation  and  some  remorse, 
he  resolved  to  allow  the  publication  of 
Resurrection,  in  order  that  the  profits 
might  be  used  to  assist  the  Doukhobors. 

The  work  was  sold  to  Marx,  the  editor 
of  an  illustrated  Petersburg  weekly  paper, 
for  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  in  advance. 
But  fresh  perplexities  awaited  the  author. 
He  had  for  twenty  years  past  refused  to 
work  for  pay,  and  had  announced  that  he 
wished  to  retain  no  copyright  in  anything 
he  wrote — it  was  all,  when  once  pub- 
lished, to  be  free  to  whoever  liked  to  use 
it.  He  had,  moreover,  always  strenuously 
avoided  working  against  time — that  is, 
being  obliged  to  have  a  certain  quantity 
of  copy  ready  corrected  by  a  certain  date. 
Now  everything  that  he  disliked  and 
wished  to  avoid  befell  him.  There  were 
many  claimants  for  the  privilege  of  pro- 
ducing the  work,  and  to  select  between 
them  without  giving  offence  was  no  easy 
matter.  Even  after  Marx  had  secured 
the  prize  there  were  vexatious  problems 
to  be  faced.  The  work  was  not  to  be 
copyrighted  in  Russia,  the  freedom 
promised  to  any  one  to  reproduce  the 
Russian  original  of  Tolstoy's  works  after 
they  were  once  published  was  to  be  re- 
spected; but  Marx  was  paying  money, 
and  wanted  to  know  precisely  what  he 
was  to  have  for  his  money.  He  would 
give  Rs.30,000  if  he  might  have  the  sole 
rights  for  even  a  few  weeks  after  serial 
publication  ended,  or  he  would  give 
Rs.  12,000  only,  if  he  was  merely  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  first  publication  in 
serial  form.  Tolstoy,  after  hesitating,  de- 
cided to  take  the  smaller  amount.  But 
unforeseen  troubles  were  in  store.  Other 
editors  began  to  reprint  the  weekly  instal- 
ments directly  Marx  published  them. 
Marx  protested  that  he  had  expected  to 
remain  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
work  at  least  until  it  was  completed.  Tol- 
stoy was  persuaded  to  write  an  open  let- 
ter appealing  to  the  good  feeling  of  the 
other  editors  to  abstain  from  reprinting 
the  story  before  its  completipn.   They  ac- 
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ceded  to  his  request,  but  the  difficulties 
and  complications  were  far  from  ending 
there.  There  were,  of  course,  the  usual 
troubles  with  the  press  censor  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Whatever  was  likely  to  im- 
pair the  authority  of  Church  or  State, 
and  whatever  else  might  seem  objection- 
able to  the  official  whose  duty  it  was  to 
revise  the  book,  had  to  be  omitted.  Natu- 
rally, Part  III.,  in  which  the  treatment  of 
the  prisoners  on  their  way  to  Siberia  and 
in  Siberia  is  described,  suffered  most.  But 
all  through  the  book  whole  chapters,  as 
well  as  parts  of  chapters  and  many  stray 
sentences  here  and  there,  fell  under  the 
strokes  of  the  executioner  with  the  blue 
pencil. 

In  Part  I.,  of  Chapters  39  and  40,  only 
the  words:  "The  church  service  began," 
were  left,  and  the  whole  of  Chapter  13, 
describing  the  effect  of  army  life,  disap- 
peared. In  Part  IL,  Chapter  27,  describ- 
ing the  visit  to  Toporoff ,  the  head  of  the 
Holy  Synod,  had,  of  course,  to  be  struck 
out ;  indeed,  had  the  book  been  by  almost 
any  one  but  Tolstoy,  such  a  life-like  por- 
trait of  the  arch-persecutor  Pobedonost- 
sefF  would  probably  have  caused  the  sup- 
pression of  the  book  and  the  arrest  of  its 
author.  Among  the  other  chapters  that 
suffered  heavily  in  Part  II.  were  Chapter 
19,  the  general  in  charge  of  the  prison  in 
Petersburg ;  Chapter  30,  the  classification 
of  criminals,  and  Chapter  38,  the  starting 
of  the  convict  train  from  Moscow. 

On  the  whole,  Russian  readers  wonder 
that  the  book  got  through  the  censor's 
hands  as  well  as  it  did.  It  surely  deserved 
the  honour  of  being  burned  at  least  as 
much  as  those  previous  works  by  the 
same  author  which  received  that  mark  of 
attention  from  a  paternal  government. 
But,  though  nothing  better  could  have 
been  expected,  it  can  never  be  a  pleasure 
to  watch  the  gradual  mutilation  of  the 
latest  offspring  of  one's  brain,  especially 
when  one  knows  that  the  same  process 
will  be  repeated  in  other  countries,  not  to 
please  an  autocratic  government,  but  sim- 
ply to  suit  the  taste  of  a  public  who  want 
the  story  the  novelist  has  to  tell,  but  do 
not  want  the  message  the  prophet  is  bent 
on  delivering. 

M.  Wysewa,  for  instance,  who  has  an 
admirable  command  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, not  content  with  polishing  Tol- 
stoy's simple  and  direct  style  into  exquis- 
itely  flowing  book-language,  omits  the 


description  of  the  church  service  in  order 
to  conciliate  the  Catholics,  and  leaves  oat 
what  Tolstoy  says  about  the  army,  lest  it 
should  alienate  the  sympathy  of  the  anti- 
Dreyfusites. 

Tolstoy's  translators  have,  indeed,  in 
the  past  been  guilty  of  many  things,  both 
wilfully  and  involuntarily.  As  an  instance 
of  the  latter  class  of  delinquencies  one  re- 
calls the  German  translation  of  Anna 
Karinina,  which  altered  the  motto  of  the 
book  from:  "Vengeance  is  mine — I  will 
repay,"  into,  "Revenge  is  sweet — I  play 
the  ace!"  And  an  American  version  of 
one  of  Tolstoy's  philosophical  works  re- 
peatedly converts  the  Russian  double 
negative  into  an  English  affirmative,  thus 
making  Tolstoy  affirm  precisely  what  he 
wished  to  deny ! 

But  besides  the  Russian  censor  and  the 
foreign  translators,  there  are  the  editors 
and  publishers  to  be  reckoned  with  be- 
fore those  dangerous  explosives — ^thc 
thoughts  of  Tolstoy— <an  reach  the  pub- 
lic, who  might  be  harmed  by  them. 

As  an  instance  of  what  publishers  can 
do,  take  the  following  case:  The  Echo 
de  Paris,  in  which  Resurrection  appeared, 
received  letters  from  some  of  its  readers 
complaining  that  Nekhludoff  did  not  oc- 
cupy himself  sufficiently  with  Katusha. 
There  was,  they  said,  not  enough  love 
story  in  the  book.  The  editor  thereupon 
— knowing  that  his  business  was  to  cater 
for  his  public  and  to  supply  what  fhey 
wanted — omitted  the  next  instalment  and 
hurried  on  to  a  scene  in  which  Nekhlu- 
doff again  occupied  himself  with  Ka- 
tusha, though,  it  is  to  be  feared,  not  quite 
in  the  manner  desired. 

What  happened  in  America  with  the 
serial  publication  of  the  work  is  too  well 
known  to  need  special  mention.  Tol- 
stoy's point  of  view  on  the  sex  question, 
and  the  opinion  which  is  dominant  and 
blatant  in  many  religious  circles  of  the 
English-speaking  world,  are  wide  as  the 
poles  asunder.  Both  disapprove  of  and 
would  discourage  what  is  lewd  and  sen- 
sual, but  the  method  too  often  followed 
among  us  is  to  seek  to  inflict  penalties  on 
those  of  whose  actions  we  disapprove,  and 
to  fine,  punish  or  imprison  them,  while  we 
abandon  all  consideration  and  disaission 
of  sex  questions  to  those  who  approach 
the  subject  for  pleasure  or  for  gain.  Tol- 
stoy would  leave  penalties  to  be  inflicted 
by  "Him  that  hath  no  sin,"  but  would  ex- 
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press  his  opinions  and  feelings  as  simply, 
freely  and  fully  on  this  as  on  any  other 
subject,  hoping  to  convert  or  to  influence 
those  whom  he  would  never  consent  to 
coerce. 

'When  the  publication  of  Resurrection 
was  once  decided  on,  Tolstoy  set  eagerly 
to  work  revising  it.  And  the  revision 
amounted  to  completely  rewriting  the 
book,  and  rewriting  parts  of  it  several 
times  over.  So  greatly  did  he  lengthen 
the  work  that  (in  spite  of  the  damage 
done  by  the  censor)  Marx  voluntarily 
added  another  Rs.  10,000  to  the  payment 
of  Rs.  12,000  which  he  had  made  in  ad- 
vance. 

Tolstoy  was  never  satisfied.  Whenever 
proofs  reached  him,  fresh  and  ever  fresh, 
corrections  and  alterations  had  ^to  be 
made ;  so  that  the  translators  abroad  were 
unable  to  receive  the  final  version  of  some 
chapters  till  they  were  already  published 
in  Petersburg.  This  increased  the  danger 
of  unauthorised  versions  appearing, 
which  would  contribute  nothing  to  the 
cause  which  had  spurred  Tolstoy  on  to 
allow  the  book  to  be  produced. 

So  exacting  was  he  to  his  work,  and  so 
prolific  in  corrections,  that  on  several  oc- 
casions even  after  the  "final"  version  had 
come  to  hand,  been  translated,  and  even 
set  up  in  type,  a  fresh  and  yet  more  finally 
final  version  of  the  chapter  would  arrive, 
and  the  translator's  and  type-setter's 
work  had  to  be  done  over  again. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  Tolstoy  men- 
tioned in  a  private  letter,  that  whereas  in 
earlier  life,  when  he  still  sold  his  works  in' 
the  usual  manner,  the  publication  of  each 
new  work  afforded  him  pleasure,  now, 
when  he  wishes  to  do  better  and  refuses 
to  receive  pay  for  his  work,  he  finds  that 
the  publication  of  each  new  book  involves 
him  in  much  perplexity  and  trouble, 
many  people  are  displeased  with  him,  and 
instead  of  being  a  pleasure  publication 
has  become  a  pain. 

His  experience  with  Resurrection  has 
been  even  more  painful  than  usual.  Tol- 
stoy's great  desire  is  to  live  at  peace  with 
all  men,  to  do  nothing  that  may  create 
anger  and  ill-will,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
serve  others  and  to  bring  them  into  har- 
mony with  himself  and  with  one  another. 
But  if  merely  abjuring  the  beaten  track, 
and  preferring  to  give  rather  than  to  sell 
his  works  involved  him  in  trouble,  the 
case  has  been  far  worse  now  thdt  he  has 


allowed  his  sympathy  for  the  persecuted 
Doukhobors  to  cause  him  to  swerve  from 
the  direction  he  had  taken — a  direction  tb 
which  those  about  him  had  begun  to 
adapt  themselves. 

Busy  with  his  work,  and  quite  out  of 
touch  with  commercial  ways  of  thought 
and  action,  Tolstoy  had  to  intrust  the 
foreign  (non-Russian)  editions  of  his 
work  to  others,  and  if  the  difficulties  in 
Russia  were  great,  abroad  they  were 
greater.  In  Germany  a  quarrel  broke  out 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Marx  was  supply- 
ing some  newspapers  while  others  were 
receiving  copy  from  Tolstoy's  represen- 
tative in  England.  And  each  side  ur- 
gently demanded  that  Tolstoy  should  sup- 
port them  and  repudiate  the  other.  In 
America  the  serial  publication  in  the  Cos- 
mopolitan broke  down,  and  at  one  time 
there  was  danger  of  legal  proceedings  be- 
tween the  editor  of  that  paper  and  the 
agent  employed  by  Tolstoy's  English 
representative. 

However,  at  last  the  work  was  pub- 
lished, and  published  in  an  unmutilated 
form.  Nothing  was  omitted  in  the  Eng- 
lish translation.  In  Germany  the  work 
had  a  great  success  and  quickly  ran 
through  a  dozen  editions.  A  second 
(and  this  time  a  complete^  French  trans- 
lation, by  Halperine  Kanunsky,  was  pre- 
pared. The  complete  Russian  text  was 
published  both  in  England  and  in  Ger- 
many. 

The  book  has  appeared  even  in  the 
Swedish  and  Slovak  languages,  and 
whatever  difficulties  arose  anywhere  were 
smoothed  over  by  the  feeling  that  it 
would  not  do  to  go  to  law  over  a  book  of 
Tolstoy's.  Everybody  knew  that  Tolstoy 
was  doing  his  best,  and  was  acting  unsel- 
fishly, and  whether  they  agreed  as  to  the 
expediency  of  his  course  or  not,  they  put 
up  with  it. 

As  showing  Tolstoy's  own  state  of 
mind  at  different  times,  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  his  letters  may  be  of  interest. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  1899,  when  the 
work  had  been  sold  to  Marx  and  the 
question  of  allowing  or  not  allowing  any 
copyright  in  Russia  or  elsewhere  was  be- 
ing discussed,  he  said  in  a  letter  to  the 
present  writer:  "In  this  whole  business 
there  is  something  indefinite,  confused 
and  seemingly  discordant  with  the  prin- 
ciples we  profess.  Sometimes — in  bad  mo- 
ments— this  acts  on  me,  too,  and  I  wish 
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to  get  rid  of  the  affair  as  quickly  as  I  can, 
but  when  I  am  in  a  good,  serious  frame 
of  mind  I  am  even  glad  of  the  unpleas- 
antness bound  up  with  it.  I  know  that 
my  motives  were,  if  not  good,  at  least 
quite  innocent ;  and  therefore  if  in  men's 
eyes  it  makes  me  appear  inconsistent,  or 
even  something  still  worse,  it  is  all  good 
for  me,  teaching  me  to  act  quite  inde- 
pendently of  men's  judgment,  and  in  ac- 
cord only  with  conscience.  One  should 
prize  such  experiences.  They  are  rare 
and  very  useful." 

When  the  work  was  drawing  toward 
its  close,  and  he  was  fagged  out  with  the 
distasteful  task  of  having  to  correct  the 
weekly  instalment  by  a  fixed  date,  and  he 
was  approaching  the  very  severe  illness 
that  showed  itself  in  an  acute  attack  on 
the  24th  of  December  last,  he  wrote  to 
another  friend:  "I  am  much  absorbed 
in  my  work.  And,  regularly,  as  soon  as 
I  see  the  proof-sheets  from  Marx  I  feel 
sick  and  hjhre  pain.  ...  I  am  so  oc- 
cupied with  writing  the  book  that  I  spend 
my  whole  strength  on  it.  Other  move- 
ments of  the  soul  go  on  within  me ;  and, 
thank  God,  I  see  the  light,  and  see  it  more 
and  more.  More  and  more  often  I  feel 
myself  not  the  master  of  my  life,  but  a 
labourer.  .  .  ." 

When  the  work  was  at  last  finished,  he 
wrote  on  the  27th  December,  1899 :  "All 
that  money  business  that  I  undertook, 
and  of  which  I  now  repent,  has  been  so 
tormentingly  painful  that  now  when  it  is 
over  I  have  decided  to  have  nothing  more 
td  do  with  the  matter,  but  to  return  to  my 
former  attitude  toward  the  publication  of 
my  writings — ^that  is,  while  letting  others 
do  as  they  please  with  them,  to  stand 
quite  aside  from  the  business  myself." 

While  quoting  from  Tolstoy's  recent 
letters,  I  should  like  to  mention  the 
frequent  and  reckless  misstatements  that 
have  appeared  about  him  of  late  in  the 
press.  Tolstoy  was  very  ill — ^at  death's 
door,  in  fact — ^last  December,  and  this  was 
correctly  reported  in  the  papers,  but  they 
have  frequently  credited  him  with  serious 
illnesses  from  which  he  never  suffered, 
have  made  the  Emperor  consult  him 
about  his  peace  proposals  and  pay  him  a 
friendly  visit  which  never  took  place. 
Then,  after  passing  an  imaginary  sen- 
tence of  banishment  upon  him,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  make  him  a  pro-Boer,  eager 

fpr   3oer   victories.    Wbw   this   was 


pointed  out  to  Tolstoy  he  replied,  on  the 
8th  February,  this  year : 

Of  course,  I  could  not  have  said,  and  did 
not  say,  what  is  attributed  to  me.  What  really 
took  place  was  this:  A  newspaper  correq>Ofi- 
dent  came  to  me  as  an  author  wishing  to  pre- 
sent me  with  a  copy  of  his  book.  In  answering 
a  question  of  his  as  to  my  attitude  toward  the 
war,  I  mentioned  that  I  had  been  shocked  dar- 
ing my  illness  to  catch  myself  wishing  to  find 
news  of  Boer  successes,  and  that  I  was  there- 
fore glad  to  have  an  opportunity,  in  a  letter  to 
v.,  to  express  my  real  relation  to  the  matter, 
which  is  that  I  cannot  ssrmpathise  with  any 
military  achievements,  not  even  with  a  David 
opposed  to  ten  Goliaths ;  but  that  I  sympathise 
only  with  those  who  destroy  the  cause,  the 
prestige  of  gold,  of  wealth,  of  military  glory, 
and,  above  all,  the  cause  of  all  the  evil,  the 
prestige  of  patriotism,  with  its  pseudo- justifica- 
tion of  the  murder  of  our  brother  men." 

and  added :  "I  do  not  think  it  is  worth 
while  replying  to  opinions  falsely  attrib- 
uted to  me  in  the  papers.  *You  can't 
salute  every  one  that  sneezes' "  [a  Rus- 
sian proverb].  "For  instance,  I  have  lately 
received  letters  from  America,  in  some  of 
which  I  am  reproached  and  in  others 
praised  for  having  repudiated  all  my  con- 
victions. Is  it  worth  replying  when 
to-morrow  twenty  more  such  items  may 
be  produced  to  fill  up  the  columns  of  the 
newspapers  and  the  pockets  of  the 
editors?  However,  do  as  you  like  about 
it." 

But  is  Tolstoy  satisfied  with  Resurrec- 
tion now  that  it  is  completed  ? 

Not  altogether.  In  What  is  Artf  he 
has  shown  us  how  necessary  it  is  to  view 
every  work  of  art  in  two  aspects:  con- 
sidering it  in  relation  to  (i)  Form,  and  to 
(2)  Subject-matter. 

Resurrection  deals  undoubtedly  with 
feelings  deeply  experienced  by  the  au- 
thor, and  re-evoked  by  him  in  order  to 
infect  others  and  cause  them  to  share 
these  feelings  with  him  and  with  each 
other.  In  reply  to  the  question.  Does  it 
infect  us? — is  the  form  such  as  to  pro- 
duce the  intended  effect? — I  f^  no  hes- 
itation in  replying  for  myself  that  it  does. 
But  its  intention  is  to  influence  as  many 
people  as  possible,  and  to  influence  them 
as  much  as  possible ;  to  what  extent  does 
it  succeed  in  this  attempt  ? 

Granting  that  it  has  all  the  signs  of 
genuine  art — ^that  it  is  sincere^  and  pos- 
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sesses  both  individuality  and  clearness — 
how  far  does  it  reach  ?  A  dozen  versions 
have  appeared  already,  and  more  are  com- 
ing; tens  of  thousands  of  copies  have 
ben  sold  already,  but  will  it  reach  the 
people?  Will  it,  like  that  ancient  Egyp- 
tian novel,  the  story  of  Joseph,  pass  from 
age  to  age,  reaching  rich  and  poor,  young 
and  old,  learned  and  simple?  ^fo,  we 
must  admit  that  to  a  certain  extent  it  is 
"exclusive"  art.  Art  not  confined  to,  but 
chiefly  suited  to,  leisured  and  cultured 
people,  to  whom  a  novel  of  over  five  hun- 
dred pages  is  not  a  heavy  burden.  Com- 
pared with  other  novels,  especially  com- 
pared to  Tolstoy's  former  novels,  and 
allowing  for  the  tremendous  amount  of 
matter  in  it,  it  is  not  lacking  in  compres- 
sion. The  indictment  against  it  is  one 
which  well-nigh  all  novels  must  share, 
but  to  some  extent  it  is  no  doubt  weighted 
with  superfluous  details,  and  is  lacking  in 
that  simplicity,  brevity  and  compression 
essential  to  the  form  of  any  story  that 
aims  at  becoming  "universal  art." 

On  the  29th  of  December  Tolstoy 
wrote :  ".  .  .  the  day  before  yesterday  I 
sent  off  the  last  chapters  of  Resurrection; 
I  am  dissatisfied  with  them,  but  feel  that 
that  task  is  ended,  and  with  joy  and  hope 
I  waver  in  the  choice  of  my  next  work." 

Some  readers  complain  that  the  hero, 
Nekhludoff,  did  not  achieve  tangible  re- 
sults—did not  reform  society,  found  a 
colony,  influence  the  Tsar,  or  do  some- 
thing that  the  newspapers  would  take 
notice  of.  But  Tolstoy  is  describing  life  as 
he  has  seen  and  known  it.  He  perceives 
that  the  principles  of  Jesus  condemn  the 
Prince  of  this  World,  and  that  society  as 
we  know  it  is  as  certainly  doomed  to  pass 
away  as  was  imperial  Rome  and  the  slave- 
world  of  two  thousand  years  ago.  But 
he  knows,  too,  by  experience,  that  for 
men  to  be  willing  co-workers  with  Jesus 
in  establishing  a  better  order  of  society, 
the  first  condition  must  be  a  re-birth,  a 
change  of  the  inner  man.  We  must  learn 
to  see  things  as  they  are ;  to  discern  good 
from  evil;  to  distinguish  the  real  from 


the  apparent^  and  to  know  the  true  pur- 
pose of  human  life.  External  changes  in 
the  form  and  structure  of  society  will  (as 
they  always  have  done)  follow  and  de- 
pend upon  the  character  of  the  men  who 
form  the  society. 

We  live  in  a  time  of  transition,  when 
men  hardly  know  in  which  direction  they 
wish  to  advance.  Some  believe  in  im- 
perialism and  the  reign  of  force,  a  few 
believe  in  non-resistance  and  the  brother- 
hood of  man.  Some  in  the  divine  right 
of  kings,  others  in  the  divine  right  of 
majorities  and  the  infalUbility  of  the  odd 
voter ;  a  few  believe  in  "the  inner  voice" 
of  reason  and  conscience. 

It  would  be  untrue  to  life — untrue  to 
the  experience  of  such  a  man  even  as  Tol- 
stoy himself — to  represent  the  resurrec- 
tion to  a  new  purpose  and  meaning  in 
life,  as  producing  large  and  immediate 
external  results  other  than  that  the  indi- 
vidual when  re-born  seeks  to  leave  the 
path  of  evil  and  choose  the  good.  Those 
who  want  quick  returns  and  visible  advan- 
tages must  deal  with  the  surface  of  events 
and  shun  fundamental  problems.  The 
mills  of  God  grind  slowly.  As  well  de- 
mand of  a  plant  that  has  felt  the  approach 
of  Spring  and  begun  to  bud  that  it  should 
plant  a  garden  as  demand  of  a  man  who, 
touched  by  the  spirit  of  truth  and  love, 
is  turning  his  back  upon  an  evil  past,  that 
he  should  reorganise  society. 

As  to  subject-matter,  the  book  will 
stand  any  test  that  can  be  applied.  It  be- 
longs both  to  "universal"  and  to  "re- 
ligious" art,  especially  to  the  latter  and 
higher  branch  of  art.  That  is  to  say, 
again  and  again  Tolstoy  evokes  feelings 
in  us  which  remind  us  that  we  are  all  of 
one  spirit,  sons  of  one  Father,  and  again, 
even  more  frequently,  he  awakens  senti- 
ments which  have  slumbered  in  the 
depths  of  our  nature,  so  that  we  hardly 
knew  we  possessed  them,  and  impels  us 
to  take  purer  and  less  selfish  views  of  our 
relation,  one  to  another,  and  of  the  pur- 
pose of  our  life  than  we  took  before. 
Aylmer  Maude. 
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An  army  marching  through  an  enemy's 
country  very  often  finds  it  necessary  to 
cross  a  river  which  is  too  deep  to  be 
forded  at  a  place  where  there  is  no  bridge. 
In  that  case  it  becomes  necessary  to  build 
a  bridge  across  the  river.  The  first,  and, 
in  one  sense,  the  most  important  duty  of 
the  engineer  is  to  estimate  accurately  the 
width  of  the  stream ;  for  if  it  should  turn 
out  that  he  has  prepared  an  insufficient 
number  of  pontoons  or  of  trestles,  the 
work  will  be  interrupted  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment and  may  have  to  be  done  all  over 
again. 

When  a  government  is  about  to  enter 
into  a  war,  its  most  important  duty,  the 
function  the  correct  performance  of 
which  is  apt  to  govern  the  whole  course 
of  the  subsequent  events  consists  in 
rightly  estimating,  the  character  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  conflict.  This  is  not 
a  mere  matter  of  detail,  which  can  be  en- 
trusted to  a  military  intelligence  depart- 
ment. A  military  department,  if  properly 
organised,  will,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  fur- 
nish trustworthy  figures,  showing  the 
numbers,  the  armament,  the  training  and 
the  distribution  of  the  enemy's  forces — 
matters  with  regard  to  which  it  is  always 
desirable  to  be  well  informed.  But  the 
character  of  a  war  is  not  primarily  a  mili- 
tary question ;  it  depends  upon  the  quality 
of  the  two  States  engaged  in  the  dispute 
and  upon  the  nature  of  the  quarrel.  There 
have  been  many  wars  in  which  neither 
party  was  very  deeply  interested,  and  in 
which  one  side  or  the  other  was  ready  to 
make  terms  after  moderate  exertions  and 
an  almost  homoeopathic  dose  of  defeat. 
In  the  eighteenth  century,  after  the  col- 
lapse of  the  aggressive  policy  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  most  of  the  European  wars 
had  this  modest  character.  Each  govern- 
ment maintained  a  small  army  of  profes- 
sional soldiers,  which  absorbed  a  large 
part  of  a  never  extravagant  revenue,  and 
it  would  have  been  thought  the  height  of 
rashness  to  use  this  carefully  prepared 
military  instrument  with  such  violence  as 
to  risk  breaking  it.  Frederick  the  Great, 
indeed,  having  to  fight  several  enemies  at 
once,  found  himself  engaged  in  a  struggle 
for  existence,  so  that  he  had  to  use  up  an 
army  which  was  larger  in  proportion  than 


that  of  any  of  his  neighbours;  he  was 
able  to  come  out  successful  only  because 
none  of  his  neighbours  were  willing  to 
run  similar  risks  and  to  stake  political 
existence  upon  the  issue  of  the  quarrel. 
The  French,  after  their  Revolution, 
thought,  perhaps  rightly,  that  their  na- 
tional existence  was  threatened  by  the 
monarchies  around  them,  and  when  they 
were  attacked  by  the  old-fashioned  pro- 
fessional armies  of  their  neighbours,  re- 
plied by  calling  their  whole  nation  to 
arms.  After  a  few  years  of  practice  had 
made  them  soldiers  and  their  impatience 
of  defeat  had  led  them  to  cashier  generals 
until  a  competent  leader  was  found,  they 
were  able  to  destroy  one  after  another 
all  the  Continental  armies  of  the  old  style. 
The  peril  to  their  nation  had  brought 
them  to  look  upon  war  under  its  element- 
ary aspect  of  a  struggle  for  national  exist- 
ence in  which  each  side  must  crush  or  be 
crushed,  but  the  desperate  energy  devel- 
oped by  them  ultimately,  compelled  the 
other  nations  to  arm  themselves  on  the 
same  scale.  Accordingly,  the  wars  of  the 
Empire  appeared,  in  comparison  to  tlie 
wars  of  the  eighteenth  century,  like  a 
struggle  between  Titans. 

After  the  peace  of  1815  the  European 
nations  wanted  peace,  and  the  conditions 
of  war  were  forgotten.  Colonial  expedi- 
tions, like  those  of  the  French  in  Algeria 
and  like  most  of  the  British  expeditions 
in  India,  were  enterprises  in  which  a  great 
power  incurred  no  very  great  risk,  and 
even  undertakings  like  Napoleon's  cam- 
paign in  1859  in  Italy  and  the  Anglo- 
French  expedition  to  the  Crimea  bore  all 
the  marks  of  wars  undertaken  on  the 
principle  of  limited  liability.  The  Franco- 
German  War  revived  the  elementary  truth 
that  war  may  upon  occasion  be  a  struggle 
for  existence. 

During  the  years  of  peace  one  profes- 
sional soldier,  Clausewitz,  the  favourite 
pupil  of  Prussia's  great  military  teacher, 
Scharnhorst,  gave  his  time  almost  wholly 
to  working  out  the  natural  history  of  war. 
He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  true 
measure  of  the  violence  of  a  war,  of  the 
energy  which  a  nation  will  devote  to  it, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  degree  to  which  a 
population  is  stirred ^l^^^^^e(cj^g)^[gie 
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quarrel ;  that  where  the  deep  feelings  of 
a  whole  nation  are  excited  by  a  dispute 
with  another  nation,  the  nation  so  stirred 
will  throw  its  whole  energies,  its  whole 
resources,  the  lives  and  the  goods  of  its 
citizens,  into  the  conflict,  and  will  employ 
the  best  intelligence  in  the  direction  of 
the  operations,  so  that  plans  commensu- 
rate with  the  greatness  of  the  issues  at 
stake  will  be  devised  and  put  into  execu- 
tion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  diagno- 
sis of  Qausewitz  was  sound.  He  died  in 
1 83 1,  but  the  history  of  the  wars  which 
have  taken  place  since  then  shows  that 
he  had  plumbed  the  depths  of  his  subject, 
and  that  for  a  truly  national  cause  a  popu- 
lation will  make  exertions  and  sacrifices 
which,  in  behalf  of  an  accidental  or  a 
trivial  purpose,  no  government  could  ex- 
tract from  it.  Every  community  will 
fight  to  the  death  for  its  own  conception 
of  national  life.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  an  addition  may  be  made  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Prussian  analyst  of  war.  The 
half-hearted,  indecisive  wars  in  which 
neither  side  is  thoroughly  beaten,  and 
which  usually  end  with  a  peace  that 
settles  nothing,  are,  as  a  rule,  due  to  the 
bunglings  and  the  misunderstandings  of 
incompetent  statesmen.  But  the  great 
wars  which  are  fought  out,  which  end  in 
the  settlement  of  the  disputes  out  of 
which  they  arise,  and  which  mark  the 
progress  of  the  world,  take  their  origin 
from  conditions  of  slow  growth,  bringing 
about  incompatibilities  which  cannot  be 
reconciled  by  compromise  or  by  conces- 
sion, and  which  develop,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  statesmen  and  governments, 
until  a  violent  explosion  is  inevitable. 
Two  societies  grow  up  side  by  side  in 
close  and  constant  contact  with  one  an- 
other, based  upon  principles  the  one  in- 
compatible with  the  other,  cherishing 
antagonistic  ideals  of  religion,  of  private, 
social  and  public  life,  and  even  of  right 
and  wrong.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
smooth  over  the  differences,  to  bring  har- 
mony out  of  dissonance  r  but  the  incom- 
patibilities g^ow  and  the  friction  increases 
until  each  side  finds  the  development  of 
its  own  life  hindered  and  embarrassed  by 
that  of  the  antagonistic  life  with  which  it 
is  associated,  and  sooner  or  later  the  two 
communities  are  brought  into  conflict, 
from  which  the  only  issue  is  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  one  or  the  other.    During  this 


struggle  the  sympathies  of  mankind  are 
divided,  and  are  often  preponderatingly 
on  the  side  of  what  is  the  doomed  cause. 
But  after  it  is  all  over,  in  the  next  genera- 
tion or  the  next  generation  but  one  the 
historian  explains  to  an  assenting  world 
that  the  victorious  cause  was,  on  the 
whole,  that  of  which  the  success  was 
bound  to  contribute  to  the  general  prog- 
ress of  mankind. 

The  view  of  the  nature  of  war  which 
I  have  attempted  to  suggest  can  hardly  be 
better  illustrated  than  by  a  comparison 
between  the  American  Civil  War  and  the 
struggle  which  is  now  in  progress  in 
South  Africa.  Each  of  these  conflicts 
had  its  origin  in  conditions  of  long  and 
gradual  growth,  rendering  an  ultimate 
explosion  inevitable.  Each  of  them  deeply 
affected  the  whole  existence  of  the  com- 
munities which  found  themselves  in 
antagonism.  In  each  case,  therefore,  the 
energy  and  the  duration  of  the  fighting 
far  exceeded  the  expectations  of  most  of 
those  who  might  have  seemed  to  be  in 
a  position  to  judge. 

The  origin  of  the  American  conflict 
must  be  traced  back  to  the  epoch  of  the 
foundation  of  the  United  States.  At  the 
time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  of  the  original  confederation  the 
thirteen  States  were  divided  into  two 
groups,  which,  in  spite  of  a  similarity  of 
political  conditions,  yet  inherited  distinct 
social  and  economical  conditions  and 
were,  above  all,  distinguished  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  Southern  group  slavery  was 
an  established  institution,  while  in  the 
Northern  group  it  had  no  legal  existence. 
The  distinction  between  North  and  South 
which  was  thus  given  at  the  beginning 
seemed  at  first  but  a  little  rift  which 
could  be  patched  up  by  compromises. 
The  first  of  these  was  perhaps  the  ar- 
rangement made  in  1787  under  the  Con- 
federation that  the  Territories  in  the 
Northwest  which  were  in  the  future  to 
become  States  should  not  have  slavery  as 
an  institution.  A  second  was  the  condi- 
tion adopted  in  the  new  Constitution  that 
slaves  should  be  counted  at  three-fifths 
of  their  numbers  in  the  apportionment  of 
representatives.  This  provision  gave  to 
the  social  and  economical  distinction  a 
political  importance  destined  to  grow  to 
gigantic  proportions,  when  a  few  years 
later  industrial  changes  in  Europe  gave 
an  unforeseen  stimulus  to  the  growth  of 
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the  cotton  trade,  for  which  slave  labour 
was  found  eminently  suitable.  The  ex- 
port of  cotton  was  so  profitable  that  in 
two  generations  the  economical  existence 
of  the  South  was  identified  with  slavery, 
while  at  the  same  time  that  of  the  North 
depended  upon  the  industry  of  free 
workmen.  The  two  systems  were  neces- 
sarily antagonistic,  and  a  complete  rup- 
ture might  well  have  come  about  much 
sooner  than  it  did  but  for  circumstances 
which,  while  they  intensified  the  magni- 
tude of  the  struggle,  tended  to  postpone 
its  outburst. 

The  Southern  leaders  inherited  a  sort 
of  political  primacy  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  when  the  nation  began  its 
course  of  westward  expansion  it  soon 
became  clear  that  the  preservation  of 
their  influence  depended  upon  such  an 
extension  of  slavery  into  the  newly 
created  States  as  would  secure  for  its 
adherents  at  least  an  equality  of  repre- 
sentation in  both  Houses.  This  implied 
a  number  of  slave  States  equal  to  the 
number  of  free  States  and  a  growth  of 
the  slave  population  sufficient  to  carry  a 
large  representation.  The  possession  of 
Territories,  some  of  which  were  secured 
for  freedom  by  the  Ordinance  of  1787, 
led  to  the  acquisition  of  new  Territories 
in  the  Southwest  suitable  for  the  creation 
of  new  slave  States.  Thus,  the  rivalry 
for  many  years  took  the  form  of  a  compe- 
tition between  the  slaveholding  class  of 
the  South  and  the  people  of  the  free  in- 
dustrial North  in  the  propagation  of 
their  own  institutions  in  the  region  be- 
tween the  Alleghanies  and  the  Pacific. 
This  competition,  of  which  the  chief 
events  were  the  Mexican  War,  the  acqui- 
sition of  Texas  and  of  California,  the 
conflicts  as  to  the  status  of  the  negro, 
first  in  California  and  afterward  in  I&n- 
sas,  became  embittered,  so  that  on  both 
sides  extreme  parties  arose — in  the 
North  the  Abolitionists,  who  aimed  at 
introducing  free  institutions  among  the 
coloured  population  in  the  South,  and  in 
the  South  the  partisans  of  the  extension 
of  slavery  to  every  State  in  the  Union. 
The  Dred-Scott  decision,  the  Fugitive 
Slave  law  and  Brown's  famous  raid,  and 
perhaps,  too,  the  story  of  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,  roused  the  feelings  of  the  North, 
with  the  consequence  that  feeling  on  the 
opposite  side  became  equally  general  and 
acute.    Matters  were  brought  to  a  head 


in  i860  by  the  election  of  President 
Lincoln,  who  liad  said :  "This  nation  can- 
not remain  half  slave  and  half  free;  it 
must  become  all  one  or  all  the  other/' 

But  though  slavery  was  the  real  issue, 
the  nature  of  the  quarrel  was  veiled  and 
obscured  by  a  quite  different  question  of 
a  constitutional  nature.  The  makers  of  the 
Constitution  had  been  by  no  means  agreed 
as  to  the  relation  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  several  States,  and 
the  Constitution  itself  was  something  of 
a  compromise  on  this  point,  so  that  there 
were  always  two  parties,  the  one  holding 
that  the  Federal  Government  was  su- 
preme and  the  Union  indissoluble,  the 
other  that  each  State  was  independent, 
and  could  cease  at  will  to  be  a  member  of 
the  federation.  It  was  upon  this  issue 
that  the  war  broke  out,  and  it  was  be- 
cause this  aspect  of  the  dispute  was 
prominently  put  forward  that  so  many 
European  observers,  especially  in  Eng- 
land, believing  that  the  South  was  up- 
holding the  cause  of  independence  and 
that  slavery  was  not  really  in  question, 
gave  their  sympathies  to  the  side  of  se- 
cession. 

The  Northern  democracy  was,  as  dem- 
ocracies usually  are,  ignorant  of  war, 
and  its  politicians,  brought  up  under  the 
maxim  "no  foreign  policy,"  were  en- 
tirely unable  to  gauge  the  magnitude  of 
the  effort  that  would  be  required.  The 
Southern  leaders  were  in  these  respects 
better  equipped;  they  formed  something 
like  an  oligarchy,  and  were  the  natural 
leaders  of  a  large  population  of  de- 
pendents accustomed  to  arms.  The  class 
to  which  they  belonged  furnished  most 
of  the  officers  of  the  United  States  army, 
very  many  of  whom  believed  that  their 
duty  was  to  their  State  rather  than  to 
the  Federal  Government.  Accordingly, 
the  South  was  comparatively  well  pre- 
pared for  war,  its  troops  were  the  first 
ready,  and  they  were  in  the  beginning 
better  led,  better  organised  and  better 
armed.  They  had,  moreover,  the  ad- 
vantage of  standing  on  the  defensive  in 
their  own  country,  which  was  of  enor- 
mous extent  and  peculiarly  difficult  of  ac- 
cess. 

The  North  began  without  organisa- 
tion, without  tried  leaders,  without  any 
of  the  requisites  of  warfare,  but  they  had 
a  cause  and  the  will  to  fight  for  it.  Ac- 
cordingly,  the   military   histonr.of   the 
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war  shows  on  the  side  of  the  North  the 
gradual  formation  of  an  enormous  army, 
the  natural  selection  of  great  leaders  by 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  in  the  process 
of  supersession,  and  that  energy  and  de- 
termination of  which  President  Lincoln 
was  the  impersonation,  and  which  in  such 
a  case  is  the  best  guarantee  of  ultimate 
success. 

If  Lincoln  was  the  tjrpe  of  the  nation. 
Grant  in  a  similar  way  represented  the 
army.  His  memoirs  show  that  though 
as  a  young  man  he  had  been  trained  at 
West  Point  and  fought  in  the  Mexican 
War,  he  had  not  seriously  grappled  with 
the  soldier's  work  until  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  War  he  obeyed  his  country's 
call.  He  began  in  his  first  command  and 
in  his  first  march  to  learn  by  direct  ex- 
perience the  business  of  a  general.  Be- 
ing a  man  of  large  and  simple  character, 
he  learned  each  lesson  as  it  came,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  war  had  inscribed 
his  name  upon  the  list  of  great  com- 
manders. The  Northern  army,  like  its 
best-known  commander,  began  its  career 
with  little  knowledge  and  experience, 
and  struggled,  at  first  ineffectively,  with 
new  conditions,  but  the  military  student 
of  to-day  reading  the  war  as  a  whole  rec- 
ognises in  its  large  outlines  and  in  all  its 
principal  operations  the  embodiment  of 
that  good  sense  or  practical  shrewdness 
which  when  set  out  systematically  and 
developed  into  a  theory  receives  the 
scientific  name  of  strategy.  The  truth 
was  early  grasped  by  such  leaders  as 
Sherman  and  Grant  that  the  struggle 
was  one  of  those  which  could  only  be  ter- 
minated by  the  military  annihilation  of 
the  adversary,  and  that  therefore  the  de- 
struction of  the  enemy's  armies  must  be 
the  prime  objective.  The  Southern  lead- 
ers were  also  well  aware  that  they  were 
fighting  for  existence.  Long  before  the 
close  of  the  war  they  must  have  known 
that  their  cause  was  hopeless,  but  it  was 
too  late  for  them  to  admit  it  and  they 
fought  to  the  bitter  end.  When  Lee's 
troops  laid  down  their  arms  at  Appomat- 
tox Q)urt-house  the  war  was  over  in  a 
sense  which  can  rarely  be  said  at  the 
close  of  any  war.  Slavery,  the  root  of  all 
the  trouble,  had  disappeared  during  the 
conflict,  and  the  right  of  a  State  to  secede 
from  the  Union  now  vanished  into 
limbo.  The  great  questions  were  settled ; 
slavery  and   secession  were  dead,  and 


could  never  again  trouble  the  American 
nation.  No  doubt  new  questions  were 
left,  the  legacies  of  those  that  were 
buried,  but  they  were  new  issues  carry- 
ing on  the  nation  to  new  stages  of  a 
sound  and  natural  growth. 

The  South  African  conflict  closely  re- 
sembles in  many  of  its  features  that 
which  has  just  been  reviewed.  The  dis- 
agreements between  the  Dutch  and  Brit- 
ish settlers  in  South  Africa  may  be  said 
to  date  back  from  the  time  before  there 
were  any  British  settlers  at  all,  for  the 
Cape  Boers  under  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment were  perpetual  malcontents  and 
persistent  insurgents.  When  the  settle- 
ment passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Brit- 
ish, at  a  time  when  France  at  war  with 
Great  Britain  was  in  possession  of  Hol- 
land, the  Cape  of  G(X)d  Hope  was  of 
purely  strategical  importance.  The  col- 
ony was  perhaps  as  well  governed  as 
colonies  in  those  days  before  the  tel- 
egraph usually  could  be,  but  the  Boers 
were  no  better  contented  with  the  British 
than  they  had  been  with  their  Dutch 
governors.  What  thoroughly  incensed 
them  was  the  advent  of  ideas  which  have 
since  transformed  the  British  and 
American  world,  especially  the  idea  of 
freedom  for  all  men  alike,  irrespective  of 
race  and  colour.  The  abolition  of  slavery 
wounded  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  Cape 
Dutch,  and  at  the  same  time  touched 
their  pockets,  for  by  some  administrative 
bungle  they  were  badly  treated  in  the 
matter  of  compensation.  Next  came  the 
British  missionaries,  who  outraged  the 
feelings  of  the  Boers  by  insisting  on 
treating  the  Kaffir  as  a  human  being  and 
by  setting  up  an  arbitrary  distinction  be- 
tween black  men  and  cattle.  When  to 
these  indignities  was  added  the  auda- 
cious demand  of  the  government  that  the 
taxes  should  be  paid,  many  of  the  Boers 
found  life  under  British  rule  intolerable ; 
so,  like  the  Mormons,  they  trekked  out 
into  the  wilderness,  seeking  new  homes 
where  the  tax-collector  could  never  come 
and  where  every  man  could  "wallop  his 
own  nigger."  They  were  still  British 
subjects  and  remained  under  British 
jurisdiction,  at  least  in  theory  and  in 
law,  but  it  was  in  those  days  practically 
impossible  for  any  jurisdiction  to  be  en- 
forced north  of  the  Orange  River.  Dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  this  century  a  small 
number  of  Englishmen  settled    on    the 
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fringes  of  South  Africa  and  lived  ap- 
parently in  amity  with  their  Dutch 
neighbours.  Owing  to  peculiar  local 
conditions  these  colonies  on  the  South 
African  coast  involuntarily  caused  the 
British  Government  enormous  anxiety, 
trouble  and  expense,  for  while  Dutch 
and  English  had  been  touching  the 
southern  edge  of  the  continent  there  was 
a  great  native  migration  going  on  within. 
Many  tribes  of  Kaffir  warriors  moved 
down  from  the  centre  of  the  continent 
toward  its  southern  end,  and  as  the  tide 
flowed  slowly  but  steadily  onward  they 
came  into  contact  with  the  European  set- 
tlers. Against  the  hordes  of  these  splendid 
warriors  the  settlers,  though,  as  a  rule, 
they  fought  well,  were  helpless  without 
assistance,  and  the  British  Government 
was  compelled  to  send  expedition  after 
expedition  to  defend  the  new  settlements 
against  these  intruders.  As  the  natives 
pushed  on  and  were  driven  back  the  Brit- 
ish territory  advanced,  and  it  is  only  the 
simple  truth  to  say  that  the  British  arms 
and  the  British  arms  alone  have  rendered 
possible  the  existence  of  white  commu- 
nities in  the  country  between  the  Zambesi 
and  the  Cape. 

In  the  fifties  the  British-speaking 
world  was  full  of  ideas  of  peace,  of  self- 
government,  of  "no  foreign  policy,"  and 
of  letting  colonies  shift  for  themselves,  a 
course  which  very  young  colonies  are 
never  anxious  to  adopt.  The  Boers  who 
trekked  north  of  the  Orange  River  and 
of  the  Vaal  were  very  inaccessible,  and 
to  manage  their  affairs  seemed  to  the 
British  Government  of  those  days  to  be  a 
great  deal  more  trouble  than  it  was 
worth.  Accordingly,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment decided  to  wash  its  hands  of 
these  communities.  The  Boers  between 
the  Orange  River  and  the  Vaal,  who 
after  friction  and  fighting  had  become 
well  pleased  with  British  administration, 
were  told  that  they  must  become  inde- 
pendent, and  were  formed  into  the 
Orange  Free  State.  The  Boers  north 
of  the  Vaal  received  a  convention  giv- 
ing them  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs  subject  to  certain  conditions.  The 
Free  State  was  fairly  prosperous,  and 
lived  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  Brit- 
ish Government  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. The  Transvaal  Boers  failed  to 
create  a  working  administration,  partly 
because  of  their  inherent  dislike  to  the 


pa3niient  of  taxes,  without  which  even  a 
Boer  government  becomes  insolvent. 
They  were,  moreover,  indignant  with 
Great  Britain  because  Great  Britain  bad 
insisted  on  establishing  its  authority  in 
Natal,  where  they  had  been  the  pioneers 
of  settlement.  Matters  came  to  a  crisis 
in  the  period  of  Beaconsfield's  ministry, 
when  the  Transvaal  Government,  into 
which  had  been  consolidated  a  number 
of  bankrupt  and  quarrelling  parishes, 
came  to  an  administrative  breakdown 
and  a  financial  collapse.  The  British 
resident,  apparently  with  the  concur- 
rence of  all  concerned,  annexed  the 
Transvaal,  which  was  just  then  threat- 
ened by  an  invasion  of  the  great  Kaffir 
tribes,  especially  the  Zulus.  After  the 
annexation  the  British  Government  took  * 
the  Zulus  in  hand  and  broke  their  fight- 
ing power..  Then  when  the  danger  was 
over  the  Transvaal  Boers,  who  had  been 
irritated  by  administrative  blunders  and 
delays,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
preferred  to  be  independent.  This  was 
refused  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had 
meantime  taken  office,  and  the  malcon- 
tents revolted.  There  were  only  a  hand- 
ful of  British  troops  in  the  country  and 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  it  was  easy  for 
the  Boers  to  get  the  better  of  them.  A 
small  army  was  sent  out  from  Great 
Britain  and  prepared  to  invade  the  coun- 
try, but  before  it  came  into  collision  with 
the  Boer  forces  Mr.  Gladstone  changed 
his  mind  and  agreed  to  g^ve  the  Trans-  i 
vaal  the  independence  for  which  the  mal- 
contents asked.  Mr.  Gladstone  per- 
suaded himself  and  half  the  world  that 
he  had  made  a  magnanimous  concession. 
The  Boers  thought  that  they  had  won 
their  independence  with  their  ^own  right 
arms. 

During  the  middle  portion  of  the  cen- 
tury Great  Britain  had  organised  the 
government  of  her  South  African  col- 
onies on  a  liberal  basis  of  free  institu- 
tions. In  the  Cape  Colony,  where  the 
majority  of  the  white  population  was  of 
Dutch  extraction,  the  Dutch  language 
had  been  given  legal  equality  witfi  the 
English.  Parliamentary  government 
based  on  a  wide  franchise,  to  which  not 
only  the  Dutch  but  a  number  of  the  col- 
oured natives  were  admitted,  was  gradu- 
ally introduced,  and  the  same  system  was 
in  due  time  adopted  for  Natal.  It  was 
supposed  that  the*  Boer    States    would 
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develop  their  institutions  on  a  similar 
basis,    but   the   convention    which    Mr. 
Gladstone  granted  in  188 1   had  in  the 
circumstances  an  effect  in  South  Africa 
which    had    not   been   contemplated    at 
home.    The  concession  of  independence 
to  the  Transvaal  after  the  British  had 
been  defeated  in  one  or  two  skirmishes 
and  before  their  army  had  been  engaged 
was  there  universally  regarded  as  a  sur- 
render.   The   British   settlers   felt   that 
they  had  received  a  slap  in  the  face  while 
the  Dutch  had  had  a  pat  on  the  back. 
Immediately   the   consciousness   of   na- 
tional   distinctions    was    revived.    The 
Transvaal  Boers  having  been  so  easily 
granted  the  right  of  managing  their  own 
affairs  began  to  ask  for  more,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone,  much  more  concerned    with 
the  popular  vote  in  England  than  with 
the  realities  of  South  African  life,  con- 
sented to  revise  the  convention  by  omit- 
ting the  explicit  assertion  of  the  Queen's 
suzerainty  and  certain  other   obnoxious 
stipulations,  though  he  retained  the  right 
of  the  British    Government    to    control 
the  treaty-making  power  of  the  Trans- 
vaal and  to  interfere  in   regard   to  the 
treatment  of  natives.    This  was  in  1884. 
Soon  afterward  came  the  discoveries  of 
gold  and  the  rush  of  miners,  on  the  first 
sign  of  which  the  Transvaal  Volksraad 
modified  the  laws  regelating  the  fran- 
chise in  such  a  way  as  practically  to  ex- 
clude the  new  settlers  from  all  political 
rights. 

There  were  now  face  to  face  through- 
out South  Africa  two  irreconcilable  sets 
of  ideals.  On  the  one  hand  was  the  con- 
ception, embodied  in  the  constitutions  of 
the  British  colonies,  of  South  African 
States  in  which  all  dwellers  of  European 
origin  should  have  equal  political  rights, 
while  the  natives  should  have  a  status  of 
assured  personal  liberty,  though  no 
doubt  of  social  and  political  inferiority. 
On  the  other  hand  was  the  conception  of 
a  Dutch  State  in  which  political  rights 
should  be  confined  to  persons  of  Dutch 
descent  or  who  could  be  assimilated  by 
a  Dutch  community,  and  in  which  the 
Dutch  language  alone  should  have  legal 
recognition.  The  latter  conception  was 
realised  in  the  Transvaal.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  years  the  white  residents  in  the 
Transvaal  of  other  than  Dutch  origin  be- 
came more  numerous  than  the  Dutch 
burghers,  but  the    franchise    law    kept 


them  in  the  status  of  aliens  or  uitlanders, 
and  as  they  were  forbidden  to  carry  arms 
while  every  Boer  burgher  carried  and 
practised  with  a  rifle,  they  were  unable 
to  exercise  any  influence  upon  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  State. 

Socially  and  industrially  the  country 
from  Cape  Town  to  Salisbury  is  one  and 
undivided.  Its  conditions  of  life  and 
work  are  the  same,  the  population  is 
everywhere  similar,  the  great  majority 
being  Kaffirs  and  the  white  population 
being  partly  Dutch  and  partly  British. 
That  being  the  case,  the  political  and  so- 
cial condition  of  the  Transvaal  could  not 
but  deeply  affect  the  neighbouring  col- 
onies. In  the  Cape  Colony  the  Parliament 
was  elected  by  the  whole  white  population, 
and  at  the  last  election  contained  a  Dutch 
majority.  The  Transvaal  was  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  a  Dutch  minority,  and  the 
British  residents  counted  for  little  more 
than  so  many  Kaffirs,  yet  the  whole  of 
the  industry  of  the  country  was  carried 
on  by  the  Uitlanders,  by  whom  also  the 
bulk  of  the  taxes  were  paid.  It  could  not 
be  but  that  the  British,  whether  within 
or  without  the  Transvaal,  deeply  resented 
this  state  of  things,  and  that  the  Dutch 
population  outside  the  Transvaal  should 
cherish  the  idea  of  such  a  transformation 
as  would  give  them  the  same  predomi- 
nance as  was  enjoyed  by  their  kinsmen 
in  the  South  African  Republic.  The 
feelings  of  both  sides  were  strong,  and 
some  form  of  violent  explosion  was  prob- 
ably inevitable.  The  British  Govern- 
ment, always  anxious  to  avoid  strong  ac- 
tion and  to  put  off  disagreeable  discus- 
sion, appeared  to  be  indifferent.  The  ad- 
herents of  the  British  side  in  South 
Africa  despaired  of  obtaining  a  solution 
by  the  action  of  the  home  government, 
and  that  despair  found  its  expression  in 
the  abortive  rising  in  Johannesburg  and 
its  accompaniment  the  Jameson  raid.  The 
raid  was  an  act  of  mad  folly,  at  once  a 
blunder  and  a  crime.  It  had  a  double 
effect,  for  while  it  stimulated  the  antag- 
onism in  South  Africa  and  naturally  in- 
creased the  animosity  of  the  Transvaal 
Boers  toward  the  British  Government,  it 
caused  the  public  in  Great  Britain  for  the 
first  time  to  occupy  itself  seriously  with 
the  South  African  problem.  But  the 
British  Government,  which  was  as  much 
taken  by  surprise  as  the  public  at  large, 
found  itself  greatly.. emb^^^^ its 
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subsequent  action  by  the  fact  that  a 
crime  had  been  committed  on  behalf  of 
the  cause  from  which  Great  Britain 
could  not  dissociate  herself. 

After  the  raid  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment in  its  correspondence  with  the  Brit- 
ish Government  asserted  that  the  Trans- 
vaal was  an  independent  and  sovereign 
state,  an  assertion  which  of  course  is  in- 
consistent with  the  stipulation  of  the 
convention  of  1884,  which  gives  tlie 
Queen  a  right  to  veto  any  treaty  made 
by  the  Transvaal.  A  correspondence  re- 
garding the  status  of  the  Uitlanders  and 
the  Transvaal  franchise  law  was  in- 
evitable. 

If  Great  Britain  should  recognise  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Transvaal  and  should 
abandon  the  Uitlanders,  she  must  prepare 
to  lose  her  South  African  colonies  and 
perhaps  other  colonies  besides,  for  every 
British  resident  in  South  Africa  now  felt 
that  the  cause  of  the  Uitlanders  was  that 
of  himself  and  his  kith  and  kin  and  that 
of  the  British  authority;  no  one  could 
doubt  that  the  success  of  the  Transvaal, 
in  the  assertion  of  its  sovereignty  and  the 
maintenance  of  its  franchise  law,  would 
make  the  British  despair  of  their  ideal 
and  lead  them  to  join  the  Dutch  in  revolt 
against  Great  Britain  and  in  the  creation 
of  an  Afrikander  South  African  State  or 
group  of  States.  This,  in  view  of  its  pos- 
sible results  upon  the  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  rest  of  her  empire, 
it  seemed  the  duty  of  British  statesmen 
to  prevent.  Some  thought  from  the  be- 
ginning that  it  could  be  prevented  only 
by  a  war  and  by  the  annexation  of  the 
Transvaal.  The  British  ministry  thought 
otherwise,  and  felt  so  confident  that  the 
whole  matter  could  be  settled  by  friendly 
discussion  that  they  made  little  or  no 
preparation  for  a  fight.  The  Transvaal 
Boers  saw  that  their  independence  as 
they  conceived  it  was  at  stake;  for  if 
they  enfranchised  the  Uitlanders,  they 
themselves  would  cease  to  be  the  govern- 
ing class,  and  if  they  should  resist  the 
enfranchisement  and  bring  on  a  war,  the 
probability  was  that  Great  Britain  in 
case  of  success  would  annex  the  country. 
But  they  were  determined  to  fight  for 
their  right  to  govern  themselves  and 
their  Uitlanders  in  their  own  way.  The 
Jameson  raid  had  enabled  them  to  make 
propaganda  among  the  Dutch  of  the 
Free  State  and  the  colony,  and  they 
counted  upon  a  racial  war  in  which  they 


would  have  either  the  sympathy  or  the 
active  assistance  of  the  bulk  of  the  Dutch 
population,  of  whom  the  great  majority 
ar*  farmers  accustomed  to  a  life  re- 
sembling that  of  a  campaign  and  to  the 
use  of  arms. 

The  situation  at  the  beginning  of  last 
year  had  thus  many  resemblances  to  that 
of  the  United  States  in  i860.  There 
were  two  rival  systems — ^that  of  the 
Boers,  which  meant  the  exclusion  from 
political  rights  of  all  but  themselves,  and 
that  of  the  British,  which  meant  equal 
political  rights  for  Boer,  for  British  and 
for  every  other  settler.  These  two  sys- 
tems could  not  continue  to  divide  South 
Africa  between  them,  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  whole  region  should  be  pervaded 
by  the  one  or  the  other.  Great  Britain  is 
fighting  in  the  cause  of  personal  freedom, 
as  was  the  North  in  the  Civil  War,  and 
the  Boers  are  fighting  for  independence 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  in  the  Civil 
War  the  Southern  States  may  be  said 
to  have  upheld  that  cause. 

If  the  view  of  war  with  which  I  set 
out  be  sound,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
a  quarrel  of  such  gradual  growth  turning 
upon  ideals  whidi  to  both  sides  are  so 
deeply  rooted  in  all  their  past  traditions 
would  be  fought  out  with  the  utmost 
energy.  The  Boers,  like  the  Confederate 
States,  were  ready  first,  and  fighting  in 
country  familiar  to  them,  of  great  ex- 
tent and  with  poor  communications,  have 
made  a  stubborn  resistance.  But,  like 
the  Confederates,  they  have  under- 
estimated the  determination  of  the  adver- 
sary with  whom  they  have  to  deal.  They 
have  failed  to  grasp  that  tlie  British 
cause  is  as  vital  to  Great  Britain  as  their 
own  cause  to  themselves,  and  that  there- 
fore the  energy  and  the  resources  of  the 
British  Empire  will  be  placed  without 
stint  at  the  disposal  of  its  generals  until 
the  war  has  been  finished. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  the 
British  statesmen  who  had  charge  of  it 
were  no  better  qualified  for  the  conduct 
of  military  operations  on  a  great  scale 
than  was  Mr.  Lincoln's  cabinet  when  he 
took  office,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  British  ministry  contains 
any  man  so  capable  of  learning  as  he 
goes  along  as  was  the  American  states- 
man. But  the  whole  British  nation, 
which  term  includes  the  population  of 
the  g^eat  colonies,  is  practically  resolved 
and  united,  at  least  as  much  so  as  were 
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the  Northern  States  in  1861.  The  few 
who  dissent  from  the  national  policy  at 
the  present  moment  count  for  no  more, 
and  would  probably  count  for  less,  than 
the  Copperheads  of  the  early  sixties. 

The  American  reader  may  smile  at 
the  comparison  which  has  here,  perhaps 
too  elaborately,  been  drawn  out,  because 
it  is,  of  course,  absurd  to  compare  the 
Boer  republics,  which  have  between  them 
only  the  population  of  a  moderate-sized 
town,  with  the  Confederate  States.  The 
Boers  can  hardly  continue  for  more  than 
a  few  months  to  carry  on  the  contest  by 
the  employment  of  armies  in  the  field  or 
by  the  defence  of  positions.  How  far 
they  may  be  able  to  postpone  their  sub- 
mission by  turning  their  burghers  into 
guerrillas  is  an  interesting  problem  for 
military  observers,  but  one  upon  which 
it  would  be  rash  to  pronounce  a  dogmatic 
opinion.  I  am  inclined  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  guerrilla  warfare,  except  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  operation  of  field 
armies,  can  neither  be  long  maintained 
nor  produce  serious  results. 

There  is,  however,  one  analogy  be- 
tween the  two  conflicts  which,  in  writing 
for  an  American  magazine,  I  am  unwill- 
ing to  pass  over  in  silence.  The  true 
nature  of  the  American  Civil  War  was, 
as  I  have  said,  veiled  from  many  outside 


observers  by  the  nominal  issues  over 
which  it  broke  out,  and  to  this  cause  I 
attribute  the  wrong  direction  which  at 
that  time  was  given  to  the  sympathies  of 
too  many  of  my  countrymen.  It  was 
perhaps  a  misfortune  that  at  that  time 
it  should  have  been  easy  to  confuse  the 
issues  so  that  some  should  have  thought 
that  the  South  was  fighting  for  freedom, 
of  which  the  North  was  the  true  cham- 
pion. But  it  is  no  less  a  misfortune  that 
at  the  present  time  the  fact  that  the 
Transvaal  is  fighting  for  its  indepen- 
dence should  cause  the  too  widespread 
impression  that  Great  Britain,  which  in 
this  case  is  the  champion  of  free  institu- 
tions, is  belying  her  traditions  and  acting 
the  part  of  the  oppressor.  Time  is  per- 
haps on  the  side  of  those  who  are  fighting 
for  right,  and  time  will  vindicate  the 
present  action  of  the  British  nation  if,  as  I 
hope^  the  war  should  be  fought  out  to  the 
finish,  so  that  the  oligarchical  system 
may  be  buried.  The  British  purpose 
undoubtedly  is  to  maintain  the  equal 
political  status  of  both  the  white  races, 
and  when  that  purpose  has  been  accom- 
plished the  Boers  themselves  will  recog- 
nise that,  though  they  fought  bravely, 
they  were  fighting  for  a  lost  cause. 

Spenser  Wilkinson, 


STRINGTOWN  ON  THE  PIKE 

By  JOHN   URI    LLOYD 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

The  succeeding  day  another  interesting  trial 
was  conducted  in  the  Court  of  Stringtown 
County,  but  as  I  was  not  present  the  details 
cannot  be  presented  to  the  reader.  The  oc- 
casion was  marked  by  nothing  of  a  dramatic 
nattire ;  it  was  a  struggle  of  intellect  against  in- 
tellect The  force  of  the  commonwealth  was 
expended  in  a  vain  attempt  to  disprove  the 
l^;ality  of  the  short  will  of  the  Corn  Bug  as 
recorded  on  the  slate  of  the  child  and  wit- 
nessed by  the  dead  minister.  Again  the  judge 
permitted  the  evidence  of  the  negro  Dinah  to 


be  taken,  and  in  summing  up  the  case,  declared 
that  both  in  intent  and  deed  the  law  had  been 
complied  with  in  the  drafting  of  that  unusual 
will.  The  property  of  the  Corn  Bug  was  not 
claimed  by  kindred  and,  other  than  a  disinher- 
ited, adopted  brother,  there  were  no  possible 
heirs  in  law,  for  death  had  ended  the  line  of 
descent.  In  sound  mind  and  health,  Mr.  Hard- 
man  had  openly  stated  in  Stringtown,  in  pres- 
ence of  the  Court  and  others,  that  the  land  and 
all  but  two  thousand  dollars  of  the  gold  (that 
had  no  legal  existence)  was  to  go  to  the  girl. 
She  was  his  heir,  and  the  Court  must  certify 
to  the  legality  of  the  will  and  appoint  an  ad- 
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ministrator  for  the  child.  This  also  the  judge 
proceeded  to  do  forthwith,  naming  for  that 
office  Mr.  Wagner,  the  clerk  of  Stringtown, 
who  at  once  qualified  and  received  his  appoint- 
ment. Thus  when  time  for  adjournment  ar- 
rived that  day,  the  tragedy  begun  in  the  tem- 
pest of  the  dying  year,  1863,  had  closed  so  far 
as  it  concerned  the  present  term  of  the  String- 
town  G>unty  G>urt. 

The  cases  that  followed  on  the  docket  are  of 
no  interest  to  the  reader.  Like  the  days  of  a 
year  that  have  passed,  those  made  memorable 
by  some  striking  event  in  which  one  chances 
to  be  interested  become  conspicuous,  while  the 
remainder,  equally  as  important  to  others,  are 
to  him  lost.  When  Judge  Elford  returned  to 
his  home,  exhausted  by  the  cares  of  the  days 
that  had  preceded,  his  form  was  bent  more 
than  usual  and  his  footsteps  lagged  as  he 
moved  from  the  door  of  the  'bus  to  his  own 
threshold.  But  he  made  no  complaint.  And 
when  the  kerosene  lamp  was  lighted  and  the 
window  curtains  of  the  small  front  room  were 
drawn  after  supper,  the  faithful  student  and 
unselfish  judge  sat  once  more  before  his  desk, 
which  with  its  bookcase  above,  constituted  the 
greatest  treasure  of  his  lonely  house. 

Gone  were  his  children,  out  into  the  world, 
they  had  left  him  long,  long  ago;  gone  was  the 
wife  of  his  bosom — these  many  years  she  had 
rested  beneath  the  sward  enclosed  in  String- 
town's  white-palinged  fence;  gone  were  the 
ambitions  of  boyhood  and  manhood;  all,  all 
had  been  swept  away  by  the  resistless  broom 
that  had  brushed  the  years  into  oblivion.  Un- 
selfishly had  his  declining  life  been  spent  in  be- 
half of  his  countrymen  and  his  beloved  com- 
monwealth; no  charity  had  appealed  to  him  in 
vain,  no  wanderer  had  gone  from  his  door  un- 
fed, penniless  each  New  Year  found  him  and 
penniless  each  old  year  left  this  man  who  spent 
the  material  returns  that  came  with  each  sea- 
son in  behalf  of  his  fellow-men,  and  gave  his 
intellectual  self  to  the  cause  of  justice.  Alone 
in  his  modest  study  sat  the  weary,  venerable 
Kentucky  judge,  typical  of  hundreds  of  others 
who  lived  thirty  years  ago  in  that  border  State ; 
who,  faithful  to  the  land  of  their  birth,  upright 
to  a  fault,  brave  as  he  who  faces  a  cannon's 
mouth,  unknown  outside  their  county  circle,  lie 
buried  in  Kentucky  soil. 

The  man  now  before  us  had  never  crossed 
his  conscience  with  a  black  mark;  he  could 
look  back  at  life  as  a  journey  where  regret 
might  be  cast  over  mistakes  but  not  on  inten- 
tionally committed  wrongs.  And  as  he  sat  in 
the  dim  lamplight  of  that  modest  room  the 
record  of  his  years  arose  before  him,  bearing 


again  to  his  gaze  the  mother  from  out  the 
long,  long  ago,  the  boyish  feet,  the  spring  of 
youth,  the  ambition  of  middle  age  and  lastly 
the  closing  of  life's  hopes  and  cares  in  the  edge 
of  the  ending.  And  then,  as  the  chain  of 
thought  links  closed,  he  arose,  took  from  its 
place  in  the  bookcase  above  him  the  same 
leather-bound  volume  that  once  before  he  had 
opened  in  the  presence  of  the  village  clerk, 
opened  it  again  to  the  same  page,  that  which 
gave  the  account  of  the  case  in  the  Barren 
County  Court,  and  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  con- 
tents. "I  claim  the  Right  of  Clergy  for  this 
slave,"  met  his  eye,  and  then  Cupe's  face  up- 
rose and  the  past  was  pictured.  Again  he  saw 
the  open  tomb  into  which  the  casket  bearing 
the  form  of  his  companion,  long  since  a  mem- 
ory phantom,  had  been  lowered;  beside  which 
old  Cupe  kneeled  once  more  with  strap  in 
hand;  again  the  face  of  the  old  darkey  was 
raised  as  it  had  been  in  the  long-buried  past; 
the  raindrops  fell,  patter,  patter ;  the  sound  of 
the  vanished  raindrops,  deadened  to  all  but  him 
who  sat  alone  that  night,  came  again  to  life, 
and  the  mood-struck  man  heard  from  mem- 
ory's chamber  the  voice  of  the  old  negro  who 
by  his  command  had  been  so  recently  tortured 
gently  repeat:  "Bressed  am  de  dead  what  de 
rain  falls  on." 

Slowly  the  head  of  the  careworn  man  fell 
upon  his  hands  that  were  now  crossed  over  the 
open  volume,  the  aching  forehead  touched  the 
printed  page,  and  as  recent  events  crushed  into 
his  mind  the  lips  again  murmured  the  sentence 
spoken  over  that  book  in  that  same  room  the 
night  of  Mr.  Wagner's  visit:  "God  forgive 
me  if  I  have  done  a  wrong." 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 
A  corn-shuck  chair,  tipped  back  in  the  sun- 
shine, stood  beside  a  cabin  door.  An  aged 
negro  with  crossed  legs,  one  foot  resting  on  a 
round  of  the  chair,  sat  balanced  thereon.  The 
hanging  foot  was  beating  time  to  an  aged  vio- 
lin, keyed  to  the  highest  tone,  from  which  came 
the  familiar  tune :  "Run,  Nigger,  Run,  or  White 
Man'l  Catch  You,"  a  favourite  with  ante- 
bellum darkeys.  The  hand  that  held  the  bow 
was  bandaged,  but  that  did  not  disturb  the 
peace  of  mind  of  the  owner  or  injure  in  the 
least  the  tune  he  scraped  from  the  loved  in- 
strument. Stretched  near  the  door  a  gaunt 
coon  hound  was  peacefully  sleeping,  his  nose 
between  his  forelegs,  the  tips  of  his  flabby  ears 
falling  to  the  earth.  In  front  of  the  negro 
stood  a  little  girl  with  clean  face  and  smoothly 
combed  hair.  She  was  clad  in  oddly  cut  gar- 
ments, very  prim,  stiff,  almost  faiita§ti^ 
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faultlessly  dean.  She  was  enjoying  the  music, 
and  from  time  to  time  would  clap  her  hands 
and  dance  artlessly  and  joyously.  The  lively 
tunc,  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  player's 
sedate  appearance,  was  accompanied  at  inter- 
vals with  snatches  of  songs,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  fair  samples : 

Ya — ^ya — ya — ^ya — ^ya, 

Look  upon  de  mantelpiece, 
Han'  me  down  my  candle  grease. 
Grease  my  cart  and  grease  my  gear. 
Grease  ole  Ball  behind  de  ear. 

Chorus, 
Dance,  chile,  dance.    An'  a  walk  ole  Hogan 

wadk. 
An'  a  walk  ole  Hogan  walk.    An'  a  walk  ole 
Hogan  walk,  ole  Hogan  walk  along. 
Ya — ^ya — ^ya — ^ya — ^ya. 

De  little  bee  suck  de  blossom, 

De  big  bee  make  de  honey, 
De  nigger  wo'k  terbacky,  an' 

De  white  man  spen'  de  money. 

Chorus, 
Dance,  chUe,  dance,  etc. 

When  I  went  down  ter  Shin  Bone  Shank, 

De  creek  wah  wide  an'  deep, 
I  put  my  foot  on  de  grey  goose'  back, 

An'  she  carried  me  'cross  de  creek. 

Chorus.  . 
Dance,  chile,  dance,  etc 

At  each  call  of  "Dance,  cWle,  dance,"  the  girl 
pranced  and  scampered  around  in  true  negro 
style,  and  when  the  chorus  was  over  waited 
expecUnt  for  the  next  stanza.  Occasionally 
old  Cupe  excitedly  jumped  from  the  chair, 
holding  his  violin  and  bow  aloft  in  his  unin- 
jured hand,  and  with  characteristic  negro  step 
and  comical  motion  joined  in  the  dance,  con- 
tinuing to  sing. 

Then  seating  himself,  he  changed  the  tune 
and  sung  a  few  verses,  the  last  one  running  as 
follows : 

Some  fo'ks  say  dat  de  nigger  won't  steal. 
But  I  caught  six  in  my  com  fiel', 

Tied  'em  down  wid  a  little  piece  ob  twine. 
Up  wid  my  whip  an'  I  gib  'em  ninety-nine. 

Chorus, 

Dance,  chile,  dance,  etc. 

Wha'd  yo'  cum  from,  knock  a  nigger  down, 
Wha'd  yo'  cum  from,  Apalackytown. 

Wha'd  yo  cum  from,  knock  a  nigger  down, 
Wha'd  yo'  cum  from,  Apalacl^town. 

"Oh,  Uncle  Cupe,"  chimed  in  the  child,  "did 
you  whip  the  niggers?" 

"Yes,  chile,  yes,  and  heah  am  de  string  what 
dey  wah  tied  wid.    Ya,  ya."    And  old  Cupe 


pulled  a  slender  piece  of  twine  from  beneath 
a  patch,  for  once  more  he  wore  the  patched 
garments  of  many  colours  that  had  been  taken 
from  him  during  his  imprisonment. 

"Tell  me  a  story,  Uncle  Cupe." 

"What  shall  et  be  'bout,  chile?" 

"Anything  you  will  tell  me." 

The  negro  cast  his  eyes  about,  and  they 
rested  on  a  jabbering  flock  of  ducks.  "1*11  tole 
yo'  why  de  turkey  say  'tuck,  tuck'  an'  dc  duck 
say  'day,  day.' " 

The  child  clapped  her  hands. 

"One  time  de  turkey  an'  de  duck  git  ter 
yargerin'  iMUt  which  could  wake  fust  in  de 
mahn'n.  An'  befo'  dey  go  ter  sleep  dey  settle 
de  mattah  by  'greein'  among  demsels  dat  de 
fust  dat  wakes  should  tole  de  uddah  dat  he 
sees  de  day.  Up  ter  dis  time  de  two  had 
roosted  tergeddah  on  de  groun',  but  dis  night 
de  turkey  tu'n  his  back  on  his  fr'ei'.  De  ole 
turkey  roost  up  in  de  top  ob  de  tree,  an'  early 
in  de  mahn'n  see  de  light  creepin'  obah  de 
hill ;  but  de  duck  who  sit  on  de  groun'  couldn't 
cotch  de  gleamin'.  An'  de  turkey  call  down, 
'Tuck,  tuck,'  an'  de  duck  wake  up.  I  tole  yo', 
chile,  dat  de  duck  am  a  sly  critter.  He  kno' 
dat  de  stupid  turkey  see  de  light,  but  dat  de 
ole  fool  hadn't  sense  nuff  ter  say  so.  An' 
de  duck  hollah  back,  'Day,  day,  day!'  an'  he 
win  de  bet.  Ebah  sense  dat  time"  (and  Cupe 
looked  very  solemn)  "de  turkey  hab  said  'tuck, 
tuck,'  an'  de  duck  hab  said,  'day,  day.'  Ebah 
sense  dat  time  de  turkey  hab  roost  in  de  tree 
an'  de  duck  hab  sot  on  de  earf.  Dese  birds 
wah  close  fr'en's  once,  but  dey  hab  monstrous 
little  youse  fo'  each  uddah  now." 

The  child  applauded  and  said :  "Tell  me  an- 
other story.  Uncle  Cupe." 

Again  the  negro  looked  about  for  an  object 
lesson,  and  caught  sight  of  a  honey  bee  sucking 
a  white  clover  head  in  the  grass-plot  at  his 
feet. 

"Ill  tole  yo'  why  de  honey  bee  don't  suck 
red  clovah." 

The  child  repeated  her  applause,  and  the  old 
negro  continued: 

"When  de  Lawd  make  de  honey  bee  an'  de 
bumble  bee  he  make  red  an'  white  clovah  de 
same  mahn'n.  An'  de  Lawd  take  de  two  bees 
to  de  fiel'  ob  clovah  an'  he  sot  em  on  de  fence 
an'  'pared  ter  gib  'em  some  'vice.  An'  when 
dem  bees  see  de  clovah  patch  an'  smell  de 
honey,  dey  don't  wait  fo'  no  mo'ah  observa- 
shuns,  but  make  a  bre'k  fo'  de  blos'm,  lebin'  de 
Lawd  standin'  'side  de  fence;  an'  dis  actin' 
up  make  de  Lawd  pow'ful  cross.  An'  he  grab 
at  dem  two  bees  es  dey  fly  'way,  an'  cotch  dc 
honey  bee;  but  de  bumble  bee  wah  too  sharp 
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fo'  him  an'  git  'way,  an'  he  hide  in  de  clovah 
patch.  Den  de  Lawd  say  ter  de  honey  bee, 
what  he  hold  'twixt  his  fingahs:  *Yo*  can't  git 
'way  'til  yo'  make  up  yoah  min'  ter  one  ob  two 
tings.'  De  bee  ax  what  dey  wah,  an'  de 
Lawd  spoke  de  word  wid  be  bark  on  it: 

"  *Ef  yo'  suck  red  clovah,  yo*  can't  wo'k 
on  Sunday.  Ef  yo'  wo'k  on  week-days  an* 
Sundays,  too,  yo'  can't  suck  red  clovah.  Yo* 
kin  take  yoah  ch'ice.' 

"An*  den  de  bee,  he  kno'  de  Lawd  am  in 
earnest,  an'  he  debate  de  subject  obah  'til  de 
Lawd  git  tired  ob  waitin*,  an'  say:  *Ef  yo'  don't 
make  yoah  min'  up  pow'ful  quick  yo'll  git  de  life 
squeezed  out  ob  yo' ;'  an'  he  gib  dat  bee  a  little 
squeeze.  An'  den  de  honey  bee  hollah  out  dat 
he  choose  ter  wo'k  eb'ry  day  ob  de  week, 
Sunday  an'  all.  So  de  Lawd  make  him  prom- 
ise not  ter  suck  red  clovah  blos'm,  ef  he  low 
him  ter  wo'k  on  Sunday,  an'  de  honey  bee  hab 
nebbah  suck  a  head  ob  red  clovah,  nebbah. 
But  de  bumble  bee,  what  didn't  make  no  prom- 
ise ter  de  Lawd,  suck  bof  red  an'  white  clovah 
week-day  an'  Sunday."  Again  the  child  clap- 
ped her  hands,  and  Cupe  thrust  a  fresh  leaf  of 
tobacco  into  his  flabby  mouth. 

"Tell  me  another  story.  Uncle." 

The  negro  now  shaded  his  eyes  with  his  un- 
bound hand,  and  gazed  intently  over  the  dis- 
tant hill.  "Chile,  what  yo'  see  cum'n'  obah  de 
rise  on  de  Stringtown  paff  ?"  The  girl  turned 
in  the  direction  indicated,  and  quickly  answer- 
ed: "A  man.  Uncle." 

"Jump  down,  honey,  run  ter  Aunt  Dinah." 
Cupe  arose  with  this  unceremonious  dismissal 
and  walked  toward  the  man,  muttering  as  he 
did  so:  "P'raps  et  es  bes'  ef  de  conbersashun 
ain't  hea'd  by  de  honey  chile;  dah  hab  be'n 
bodin'  signs  ob  late,  an'  et  may  be  bes'  fo'  Cupe 
ter  be  alone.  Las'  night  when  de  moon  go 
down,  de  cheer  an'  de  table  creek  an'  crack, 
de  kettle  move  on  de  harf,  de  doah  push  in  an' 
out,  but  dah  wa'n't  no  wind.  De  sign  wah  bad, 
an'  Cupe  am  suah  dat  troub'l  am  movin'  'bout. 
He  turned  back  at  this  juncture,  and  spoke  to 
the  sleeping  hound:  "Yo*  may  cum,  Gawge 
Washington,"  and  the  old  dog,  obedient  to  his 
master's  word,  arose,  yawned  and  came  to  his 
side. 

The  stranger  proved  to  be  the  lank  clerk, 
Mr.  Wagner,  who  was  warmly  welcomed  by 
the  negro.  Well  might  Cupe  bid  him  a  cordial 
good-day,  for  it  will  be  remembered  that  by 
means  of  the  patient  instruction  of  Mr.  Wagner, 
illiterate  Cupe  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  thus 
saved  himself  a  term  in  the  penitentiary.  The 
tragic  occurrence,  vivid  in  the  mind  of  the  old 


negro,  led  him,  on  meeting  the  clerk,  to  ex- 
travagance of  speech  and  to  thanks  so  prolific 
as  to  give  the  hearer  no  opportunity  to  say  a 
word. 

"An'  ter  t'ink  dat  Cupe  distrusted  yo'  when 
he  seed  yo'  cum'n',  an'  feared  dat  yo'  brung 
bad  news.  Wah  dah  ebah  so  mighty  a  'stake. 
Cum  inter  de  house,  Ma'se,  an'  take  a  glass  ob 
milk  an'  see  de  chile  what  yo'  gladden  wid  de 
sight  ob  Uncle  Cupe.  Et  wah  a  mighty  close 
shave,  Ma'se,  an'  ter  t'ink  dat  Cupe  wah  afeard 
yo'  brung  bad  news." 

The  visitor  entered  the  cabin  and  partook  of 
a  drink  of  fresh  buttermilk,  but  notwithstand- 
ing Cupe's  cordial  welcome  seemed  ill  at  ease. 
At  last  he  said:  "Cupid,  you  are  aware,  are 
you  not,  that  I  am  appointed  guardian  for  this 
little  girl?     What's  her  name?" 

The  countenance  of  the  negro  changed  in  an 
instant,  and  he  gave  expression  to  the  oft-re- 
peated sentence  of  surprise. 

"Spoke  ag'in,  Ma'se.    De  name  am  Susie." 

"I  have  been  appointed  guardian  for  Susie," 

"Yo'  hab  mo'ah  ter  say ;  go  on." 

"You  know,  Cupid,  that  this  is  not  an  ap- 
propriate place  to  bring  up  a  child.  You  and 
Dinah  have  not  the  opportunities  necessary  to 
the  education  and  cultivation  of  the  girl.  She 
is  the  heir  of  this  large  farm,  and  should  have 
the  advantages  of  a  good  education,  and  the 
company  of  playmates  befitting  her  station." 

The  shrewd  negro  intuitively  grasped  the 
meaning  of  the  pointed  words  of  Mr.  Wagner. 

"An'  why  didn't  yo'  let  de  nigger  go  ter  de 
pen'tent'ary  ef  yo'  'tend  ter  take  'way  de  chile? 
What  fo'  yo'  lead  him  back  ter  sorrer?  Stan' 
up,  Dinah,  an'  beg  fo'  de  sake  ob  de  honey 
deah.  Yo'  don't  mean  et,  Ma'se  Wagnah,  yo' 
don't  mean  et;  yo'  am  jokin'  wid  de  poo'  ole 
man.  Yo'  'udn't  take  de  blos'm,  yo'  udn't 
cave  in  de  hea't  ob  de  two  ole  fo'ks?" 

"Cupid,  I  am  in  earnest.  The  child  must  re- 
main in  my  care  in  Stringtown.  Judge  Elford 
selected  me  administrator." 

The  old  slave  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  with 
uplifted  hands,  with  all  the  force  and  extrav- 
agance of  the  negro  language,  begged  for  the 
child  he  had  raised,  "De  honey  am  our  chile, 
I  foun'  de  baby  an'  its  muddah  half  starved 
on  de  grabe  in  Bluddy  Hollah.  We  wa'm  et  by 
de  fiah,  we  sit  up  in  de  night,  an'  watch  obah  et 
in  de  day;  we  promise  de  ma'se  what  wah  ter 
keer  fo'  et  es  ef  et  wah  de  baby  chile  ob  de 
ma'se  hisse'f.  Yo'  won't  take  de  pritty  chile 
'way,  et  am  de  light  ob  day  ter  de  two  ole  fo'ks 
who  hain't  nuffin  else  ter  lib  fo'." 

"It  must  be,  Cupid;  for  the  child's  sake,  it  is 

best.    However,  you  need  not 
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solate.  Aunt  Dinah  and  yourself  will  have  op- 
portunities to  visit  Susie  often,  and  she  can 
come  to  the  cabin  occasionally.  Remember, 
this  is  her  cabin  and  land,  you  and  Dinah  are 
her  slaves,  and  you  may  have  the  care  of  the 
land  and  live  here."* 

But  explanations  and  soft  words  made  no 
impression  on  either  of  the  negroes.  Although 
Cupid  did  all  the  supplicating,  it  could  be  seen 
that  Dinah  was  not  less  heart  stricken  than 
himself.  She  stood  by  Cupe's  side  and  silently 
wept,  clasping  the  frightened  child,  who  did 
not  appreciate  the  cause  of  the  commotion,  yet 
realised  that  she  was  concerned  in  the  trouble 
that  had  fallen  on  her  two  friends,  the  only 
friends  she  knew  in  the  world.  Weeping,  she 
clung  to  the  neck  of  the  old  woman. 

But  scenes  like  these  must  end,  and  finally 
Mr.  Wagner  insisted  that  the  child  be  given  to 
his  care.  "You  may  bring  her  clothes  later, 
Cupe,"  he  added. 

"De  clo's  will  cum  befo'  da'k,"  replied  the 
old  man,  "but  yo'  bettah  let  de  chile  change 
dem  ole  slippahs  fo'  de  new  pair.  Dem  wah 
put  on  fo'  de  purpose  ob  de  dance."  The 
change  was  made,  and  then  Cupe  made  no  fur- 
ther objection  to  the  decision  of  the  Court. 

Clasping  the  frightened  little  girl  in  his 
arms,  her  uncouth  but  kind-hearted  benefactor 
retreated  along  the  path  by  which  he  came. 
The  sobbing  child  made  no  resistance  nor  out- 
cry beyond  sobs  and  outstretched  arms,  but 
these  spoke  volumes,  more  indeed  than  any 
display  of  temper  could  have  done.  They  spoke 
of  the  depth  of  the  love  that  existed  between 
the  strangely  associated  and  deeply  troubled 
companions.  Cupe  stood  in  the  cabin  door,  the 
violin  lay  at  his  feet,  the  flock  of  ducks  jab- 
bered beside  the  fence,  but  were  unheard,  the 
bumble  bee  buzzed  in  the  clover  patch,  but 
unseen.  There  was  no  song  now  in  the 
heart  of  the  forlorn  man,  no  music,  no 
folklore  stories  in  his  soul.  His  eyes  fol- 
lowed the  retreating  figure  of  the  lank  of- 
ficer with  the  child  in  his  arms,  until  to- 
gether they  vanished  beyond  the  crest  of  the 
distant  hill.  Then  his  gaze  turned  upon  the 
vacant  spot  where,  a  short  time  before,  the 
darling  of  his  heart  had  danced  to  the  tune  of 
his  merry  violin,  and  a  tear  sprang  to  his  eyes 
and  rolled  down  his  wrinkled  cheek — the  first 
tear  he  had  shed  during  the  sorrowful  inter- 
view.   Old  George  Washington  lay  curled  up 

♦To  this  a  critic  may  say  that  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  of  President  Lincoln 
was  dated  January  i,  1863,  a  fact  the  author 
remembers  very  well. 


beside  the  door,  and  Dinah  on  her  knees,  hold- 
ing in  her  hand  a  child's  plaything,  a  gourd  cut 
to  look  like  the  head  of  a  man,  sat  moaning 
inside  the  cabin.  "An'  dah  wah  troub'l 
cum'n'."  said  Cupe;  "de  sign  couldn't  lie. 
When  de  table  an'  de  cheer  talk  tergeddah,  an' 
de  doah  move  in  an'  out  in  de  still  night,  et 
am  a  sign  ob  sartin  troub'l.  But  dah  am  deeper 
troub'l  yit  ter  cum;  when  de  two  boys  mix  in 
de  'fairs  ob  de  honey  gearl,  dah  am  worsah 
troub'l  fo'  Cupe." 

Then  he  spoke  to  Dinah:  "Git  up,  yo*  fool 
nigger,  what  fo'  yo'  blubberin'  like  a  sick 
sheep?  Don't  yo'  kno'  dat  eb'ry  feller  hab 
ter  Stan'  his  own  toofache?  Don't  yo'  kno' 
dat  cryin'  salty  tears  don't  stop  no  bleedin* 
hea't?  Git  de  chile  some  cli>3,  fo'  de  night  am 
cum'n'l" 

A  short  time  thereafter  the  devoted  man 
might  have  been  seen  slowly  trudging  along  the 
path  the  clerk  had  trod;  over  his  shoulder  he 
carried  a  bundle  containing  the  clothing  of  the 
child  that  had  been  taken  from  his  desolate 
home;  at  his  heels,  with  downcast  head,  as  if 
he  entered  into  the  sorrow  of  his  master, 
walked  faithful  George  Washington. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  home  of  Mr.  Wagner  was  situated  on 
the  Stringtown  pike,  about  one-third  the  dis- 
tance between  the  southern  and  the  nortliern 
extremities  of  the  village.  Its  owner  was  not 
in  affluent  circumstances;  still  he  lived  com- 
fortably. A  maiden  sister  served  as  house- 
keeper, and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  de- 
termine by  their  countenances  which  was  the 
older.  However,  no  question  could  arise  con- 
cerning their  relationship,  for  the  maiden  lady, 
fully  as  spare  and  nearly  as  tall  as  her  lank 
brother,  possessed  features  so  similar  as  to 
bespeak  the  dose  family  connection.  Her  face 
was  kindly  in  its  expression,  and  a  stranger 
would  have  decided  at  a  glance  that  Susie  had 
fallen  into  good  hands.  The  thoughtful  judge 
had  made  no  mistake  in  the  selection  of  the 
guardian  for  the  waif  he  was  endeavouring  to 
serve. 

To  this  home,  that  rested  its  face  against  the 
edge  of  the  pike,  and  its  heel-like  shed  in  the 
narrow  lot  that  stretched  back  to  the  wood- 
land pasture,  the  village  clerk  carried  the  un- 
willing charge  he  had  taken  from  the  home  of 
Cupe.  The  girl  was  still  sobbing;  she  had  re- 
fused the  kindly  advances  of  such  of  the  neigh- 
bours as  chanced  to  be  on  the  street,  and  wouid 
not  be  comforted.  It  chanced  that  I  stood  be- 
fore  my   mother's  door  as,  together  with  her 
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new  guardian,  she  passed  by,  but  she  gave  no 
sign  of  recognition  when  I  called  her  name. 
The  venerable  judge  came  out  of  his  house  and 
took  her  kindly  by  the  hand,  but  she  buried  her 
face  in  the  shoulder  of  the  man  who  carried 
her,  and  refused  to  speak.  The  sister  of  Mr. 
Wagner  was  alike  unsuccessful;  she  could  get 
no  kind  word;  the  untamed  child  refused  to 
eat  and  refused  to  play.  Sobbing  she  fell  asleep, 
and  was  gently  laid  on  the  little  bed  that  had 
been  prepared  for  her  by  the  expectant  and 
puzzled  spinster.  Then  it  was  that  a  gentle 
tap  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  on  opening  it 
the  bent  form  of  Cupe  appeared.  Handing  the 
spinster  his  package  of  clothes,  he  silently 
turned  away  and  vanished  in  the  darkness. 

A  few  moments  later  Judge  Elford  was  dis- 
turbed by  a  similar  knock,  and  opened  the 
door  to  find  his  visitor  to  be  the  disconsolate 
negro.  It  required  no  words  to  inform  the 
judge  that  Cupe's  errand  related  to  the  child, 
for  naturally  he  inferred  that  the  negro  would 
beg  permission  to  retain  her  in  his  own  charge. 

Under  the  pressing  invitation  of  the  host 
Cupe  stepped  inside  the  door,  but,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  custom  of  old  slaves,  refused  to 
be  seated. 

"What  can  I  do  for  you,  Cupid?*' 

"De  light  ob  de  cabin  am  gone,  de  clouds  am 
risen,  an'  Cupe  ax  fo*  comfo't." 

"What  can  I  do  for  you?**  repeated  the 
judge,  who  saw  that  the  old  man  would  yet 
explain  himself  better. 

"Yo*  kin  send  de  man  ob  sorrer  ter  de  pen'- 
tent'ary,  fo'  he  ain't  no  mo'ah  youse  heah.  Yo' 
kin  do  de  duty  yo*  spoke  'bout  las'  week,  Ma*se 
Elford." 

"Indeed  I  cannot.  You  have  freed  yourself 
from  the  penitentiary  by  the  Right  of  Qergy." 

"De  law  am  pow'ful  strong  when  a  man 
wan's  et  weak,  an*  monstrous  weak  when  a 
man  wan's  et  strong;  ef  a  man  wan*s  ter  git 
out  ob  de  pen*tent*ary  he  can*t  git  de  doah 
op'n,  case  ob  de  law ;  ef  he  wants  ter  git  inter 
de  pen'tent'ary  he  can't  git  dah  case  ob  de  law. 
De  law  am  monstrous  cur 'us." 

"But  you  don*t  want  to  go  to  the  peniten- 
tiary, Cupe?" 

"  'Deed  I  does,  case  dah  ain't  nuffin  ter  lib 
fo'  out  ob  et  now  dat  yo'  hab  took  de  chile 
'way.  She  am  white  an'  Cupe  am  brack,  but 
de  chile  wah  raised  from  a  baby  by  de  brack 
man;  de  ole  nigger  promise  Ma'se  Hardman 
ter  keer  fo'  her  'til  deff  cum,  an'  he  promise  de 
mammy  ob  de  chile  befo*  God  ter  watch  obah 
her  'til  she  wah  able  ter  keer  fo'  herse'f.  Dese 
am  serous  tings  ter  promise  ter  de  ma*se  what 
am  dead  an*  ter  de  angel  mammy,  an*  ter  brc*k 


de  wo*d  am  wicked,  an*  Cupe  don't  want  ter 
be  walkin'  free  an*  not  doin'  what  he  say  on 
his  knees  he  'ud  do.  Ef  de  nigger  am  in  de 
pen'tent'ary  an'  de  dead  ma'se  cum  an'  say  in 
a  dream:  *Why  ain't  yo*  keerin'  fo'  de 
blos'm?'  Cupe  kin  say  back:  'Can't  yo'  see  dat 
de  nigger  am  in  de  jail?  Ef  de  sperrit  ob  de 
mammy  ob  de  chile  cum  fioatin'  inter  de 
cabin  an'  say:  *Wha'  am  de  baby  Susie  what 
yo'  fin'  on  de  grabe  in  Bluddy  Hollah?'  what 
kin  Cupe  say  ef  he  am  free  ter  walk  'bout? 
'Deed,  Ma'se  Elford,  I  does  wan*  ter  go  ter  de 
pen*tent'ary,  an*  ef  yo*  keer  fo*  de  peace  ob 
min*  ob  de  ole  man  yo*ll  sen*  him  dah." 

"Go  home,  Cupid,  go  home  and  sleep.  You 
will  feel  better  in  the  morning.  Susie  is  well, 
has  a  good  home,  and  will  see  you  often." 

"An*  yo'  won't  lis'n  ter  de  claim  ob  de  sow*- 
erin'  nigger?" 

"I  cannot." 

The  old  negro  opened  the  door  and  hesitated 
on  the  sill.  "An*  yo*  can*t  sen'  de  nigger  ter 
de  pen*tent'ary?"  he  repeated. 

"No,  Cupid." 

"An'  yo*  can*t  gib  him  back  de  chile?*' 

The  judge  shook  his  head. 

"Do  yo*  see  wha'  Cupe  am  stan'n'?  Et 
am  on  de  doah  sill,  Ma'se  Elford,  an'  dat  sign 
say  bad  luck  ter  yoah  yargyment  Lis'n  ter 
what  de  ole  nigger  tole  yo'  now.  De  law  say 
dat  de  chile  can't  lib  wid  Cupe,  but  de  sign  say 
dat  she  raus*  lib  wid  Cupe— ef  she  lib.  Ef  dc 
law  am  right,  de  sign  am  wrong.  Who  made 
de  law?**  he  vehemently  asked. 

"Wise  and  good  men,*'  replied  the  judge. 

"An*  God  make  de  sign.  Does  de  wise  man 
set  hisse*f  'bove  de  Lawd?  Ma'se  Elford,  yo'U 
lib  ter  see  dat  de  Lawd  am  biggah  dan  de  law.*' 

The  negro  made  a  low  bow  and  closed  the 
door. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

Judge  Elford  found  as  the  days  passed  that 
the  child  whose  lot  had  been  cast  among  the 
negroes  refused  to  be  comforted  by  her  friend- 
ly benefactors.  No  vindictive  action  on  her 
side  resulted  from  the  unsolicited  translation, 
which  fact  spoke  well  both  for  her  inherited 
disposition,  and  for  the  character  instilled  by 
her  former  guardians.  Disconsolate  she  moved 
about  in  her  new-found  home,  without  spirit 
she  moped  the  hours  away.  She  shrank  from 
good-souled  Miss  Wagner,  she  asked  for  no 
love,  and  gave  none.  Intent  on  escaping  the 
gaze  of  men  and  children,  she  would  sit  for 
hours  in  the  back  yard  of  the  cottcge,  where, 
secure  from  prying  eyes,  she  spent  the  time 
listlessly  gazing  into  the  heavep  atove  or  ihc 
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forest  in  the  distance.  Neither  Cupc  nor 
Dinah  visited  her,  and  both  declared  they 
would  never  do  so.  The  entreaties  of  the 
judge  and  Mr.  Wagner,  even  the  threats  of  the 
latter,  made  no  impression  on  either  of  them. 

"Ef  yo*  can't  keer  fo*  de  chile,  what  fo'  yo' 
took  her  'way  from  de  home  wha'  she  wah 
happy?  Ef  Cupe  go  ter  see  de  honey,  it'll  only 
make  de  mattah  worsah,  fo'  she'll  cry  her  eyes 
out  when  he  cum  back." 

"But  you  can  tell  her  that  it  is  best  for  her 
to  stay  in  her  new  home.    You  can  explain  to 
her  that  she  can  be  happy  if  she  will  try  to^ 
forget  her  past  life." 

"An*  dah  am  uddah  tings  Cupe  could  tole 
her  what  ain't  true  es  easy  es  dat,  but  de  fac' 
am  yo'  tire  yo'selb  tryin'  ter  'fluence  Cupe  ter 
do  anyting  ter  circumbent  de  spell.  Dah  am 
but  one  outcum  ter  dis  heah  mattah,  eider  yo' 
mus'  let  de  chile  lib  wha'  she  b'long  er  yolt 
Stan'  'side  her  grabe.  De  spell  say  dah  am  no 
uddah  endin'." 

Persuasions  were  of  no  avail,  none.  Cupe 
had  a  ready  answer  to  every  argument  and  sat 
looking  as  grum  as  a  death's  head.  And  so  the 
pining  child  lived  on  in  her  new  home  until 
one  morning  when  the  careworn  housekeeper 
went  to  awaken  her,  the  little  bed  was  found  to 
be  vacant.  The  strange  girl  had  disappeared. 
The  day  before  she  had  asked  some  childish 
questions  about  trivial  things,  and  in  the 
course  of  her  conversation  had  referred  to  one 
of  Cupe's  wild  sayings.  Miss  Wagner  had 
taken  the  opportunity  to  explain  that  Cupid 
was  mistaken  in  his  methods,  and  that  in  time 
to  come  the  child  would  apprehend  his  errors. 
Susie  stood  with  downcast  eyes,  from  which 
fell  a  few  glistening  tears.  It  was  evident  that 
she  took  the  disparagement  of  Cupe  to  her 
own  heart  She  left  the  room,  seated  herself 
in  the  sunshine  of  the  back  yard,  and  to  the 
time  of  going  to  bed  did  not  speak  a  word. 
Next  morning  the  child  and  her  garments  were 
missing.  From  beneath  the  very  touch  of  her 
faithful  guardian,  catlike  she  had  slipped  out, 
and  into  the  back  yard,  out  and  into  the  great 
wide  world  of  which  she  knew  so  little.  Could 
the  sleepers  in  the  modest  dwelling  have  seen 
her  that  night,  they  would  have  seen  her  clasp 
her  garments  in  her  arms,  and  in  bare  feet  tip- 
toe to  the  kitchen  door;  they  would  have  seen 
her  turn  the  key  as  cautiously  as  an  expe- 
rienced burglar  might  do,  then,  with  instinctive 
forethought,  reclose  and  lock  the  door  from 
the  outside;  after  which,  in  the  light  of  the 
rising  moon,  the  artful  child  dressed  herself 
rapidly,  even  to  carefully  tying  her  shoes.  At 
last,  stealing  through   the    little    garden,    she 


climbed  the  back  fence  into  the  woodland  pas- 
ture and  crept  toward  the  distant  forest. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

A  startling  whisper  went  from  mouth  to 
mouth  in  Stringtown,  when  the  news  sped 
forth  that  the  ward  of  Mr.  Wagner  had  disap- 
peared. The  search,  begun  in  expectation  of 
soon  finding  the  child,  extended  through  the 
entire  day,  but  no  child  was  found.  Wells  and 
cisterns  were  probed,  ponds  were  dragged 
vainly.    Susie  had  vanished. 

Mr.  Wagner  at  once  visited  Cupe,  taking  me 
along,  for  I  was  known  to  be  a  close  friend  of 
the  old  negro.  He  was  sitting  in  the  accus- 
tomed chair  beside  his  cabin  door.  He  had 
turned  for  solace  to  his  faithful  violin,  and 
long  before  the  visitors  reached  the  cabin  we 
caught  the  mournful  tones  of  a  plaintive  tune 
that  spoke  the  mood  of  the  musician's  mind. 
George  Washington  looked  up  and  growled, 
but,  evidently  under  the  command  of  an  under- 
tone from  his  master,  closed  his  eyes  and  low- 
ered his  head.  Cupe  gave  no  sign  of  saluta- 
tion; he  continued  his  dolorous  tune  until  the 
intruders  stood  close  before  him,  and  could 
distinguish  a  few  lines  of  one  of  the  most 
plaintive  of  negro  melodies : 

Yo'  ask  what  make  dis  nigger  weep, 
Why  he,  like  uddahs,  am  not  gay. 

What  make  de  teahs  roll  down  his  cheek. 
From  early  dawn  till  broke  ob  day? 

Interrupting  the  song,  Cupe  lowered  his  vio- 
lin, arose  and  placed  his  chair  before  the  man, 
but  took  no  notice  of  me. 

"What  are  you  doing.  Uncle  Cupe?" 

"Sow'erin'." 

"Have  you  seen  Susie?" 

"No,  sah." 

"She  disappeared  last  night." 

"I  habn't  seed  nuffin  ob  her." 

"I  thought  that  perhaps  she  had  returned  to 
her  old  home." 

"She  hab  not  be'n  heah,  an'  I  hab  not  seed 
de  chile." 

"You  arc  sure,  Cupe,  that  you  know  noth- 
ing of  her  whereabouts?" 

"I  hain't  seed  her,  I  tole  yo',  an'  I  hain't 
hea'd  from  her  sense  yo'  took  her  'way." 

"You  will  help  us  search  for  her,  Cupid? 
You  know  the  land  well,  you  will  assist  in  her 
recovery?" 

"I  hab  had  nuffin  ter  do  wid  de  takin'  ob  de 
honey,  an'  I  will  hab  nuffin  ter  do  wid  de 
bre'kin'  ob  de  spell.  De  cheer  an'  de  table  talk 
ag'in  las'  night,  de  doah  shake  in  an'  out,  an' 
Cupe  wah  waitin'  fo'  news  ob  troub'l.')Q[g 
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He  dropped  his  voice,  and  added:  ''An' 
when  Gawge  Washington  an'  Cupe  go  out  ter 
trail  de  coon,  de  headless  dog  cum  ag'in.  £t 
wah  down  by  de  bars  wha'  de  ole  man  Doty 
wah  killed,  an  de  hant  dog  slip  close  an'  trot 
by  Cupe's  side,  an'  when  Cupe  walk  slow  de 
dog  widout  de  head  go  slow,  an'  when  Cupe 
move  fas',  de  hant  move  fas'.  An'  nuffin  but 
nigger  kin  see  dat  sign;  ole  Gawge  Washing- 
ton couldn't  see  de  critter.  £t  wah  a  monstrous 
bad  sig^,  an'  Cupe  tink  ob  de  chile  an'  pray  de 
Lawd  dat  de  sign  wah  not  pintin'  ter  de  yin- 
nercent  chile," 

Mr.  Wagner,  realising  that  he  was  losing 
time  arguing  with  the  superstitious  old  man, 
turned  to  go. 

"Yo'  had  better  look  in  de  cabin  befo'  yo' 
lebe;  yo'  might  feel  es  ef  de  nigger  had  'vari- 
cated  ef  yo'  don't." 

Cupe  opened  the  door,  and  Mr.  Wagner 
stepped  into  the  room.  Dinah  sat  beside  the 
hearth  with  bowed  head,  but  no  other  person 
was  to  be  seen.  Cupe  pointed  to  each  corner,  to 
the  empty  space  beneath  the  bed,  and  con- 
ducted his  visitor  into  the  loft,  which  contained 
no  visible  objects  excepting  the  iron  chest, 
some  strings  of  dried  corn,  bunches  of  seeds 
and  medicinal  roots  and  bark  that  hung  about 
the  rafters. 

In  leaving  the  house,  Cupe  insisted  on  a 
search  being  made  of  the  shed-stable;  indeed, 
he  seemed  afraid  that  some  spot  capable  of 
secreting  the  child  might  be  overlooked.  As 
Mr.  Wagner  entered  the  door  of  the  shed- 
stable,  my  old  black  friend  spoke  to  me  in  a 
low  tone:  "Did  yo'  see  de  Red-Head  Boy 
ag'in?" 
"No." 

"Keep  yoah  eye  op'n,  peel  yoah  eye  fo'  dat 
Chile." 

Whatever  else  he  might  have  said  was  lost, 
for  at  this  point  Mr.  Wagner  returned  from 
his  fruitless  search  of  the  shed  and  announced 
his  intention  to  return  to  Stringtown. 

As  the  visitors  departed,  Cupe  bestowed 
upon  them  a  very  low  bow,  and  having  re- 
turned to  his  cabin  and  seated  himself  on  the 
familiar  chair,  reached  up  to  the  hand  of  to- 
bacco over  his  head,  stripped  a  part  of  a  leaf 
and  thrust  it  between  his  flabby  lips. 

"Cum  heah,  Gawge  Washington,"  he  com- 
manded; and  the  four-footed  friend  laid  its 
lank  head  on  the  knee  of  his  master,  who  took 
its  nose  between  his  thumb  and  finger.  "Yo' 
hab  wo'k  ter  do,  Gawge,  wo'k  ter  do  ter-night, 
Gawge  Washington.  When  yo'  hab  wo'k  ter 
do  keep  yoah  nose  cool." 


"Dinah,"  he  cried,  "Dinah,  don't  yo'  gib 
Gawge  nuffin  ter  eat  till  mahn'n." 

CHAPTER  XXVn. 

The  remainder  of  that  day,  indolent,  old 
Cupe  sat  in  his  chair,  seemingly  contented 
when  awake,  but  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  determine  just  how  much  of  the  time  he 
was  awake.  Occasionally  he  hummed  a  negro 
melody,  again  he  would  change  the  exhausted 
tobacco  leaf  between  his  lips  for  a  fresh  one, 
but  much  of  the  time  with  closed  eyes  he  sat 
motionless.  Jusf  before  the  setting  sun  reach- 
ed the  horizon  its  slanting  rays  streamed  into 
his  face,  and  then  he  called  to  Dinah :  "Brung 
de  ole  slippahs  ob  de  honey  chile  an'  call 
Gawge  inter  de  cabin  an'  den  shet  bof  de 
doahs,  an'  keep  him  dah." 

The  obedient  wife  did  as  directed,  asking  no 
question,  making  no  remark. 

Cupe  took  two  tobacco-sticks  and  fastened 
the  shoes,  one  to  the  end  of  each.  He  began 
then  to  walk  sideways,  holding  the  sticks  at 
arm's  length  so  that  the  shoes  hung  near  the 
earth  far  outside  his  own  tracks.  In  this  man- 
ner he  slowly  passed  along,  and  as  he  did  so 
caused  the  shoes  to  step  as  if  a  child  were 
walking  parallel  with  his  own  footsteps. 
Across  the  dooryard,  over  the  fence,  down 
and  across  the  little  creek  at  the  base  of  the 
hill,  he  trudged,  and  then,  making  a  circuit, 
he  came  back  again  to  the  starting-place. 

"De  deed  am  done,  an'  now  dis  niggerll  see 
ef  Gawge  Washington  am  in  fix  fo'  de  wo'k 
ob  his  life.  Let  de  dawg  out,  Dinah!  Cum 
heah,  Gawge."  The  dog  trotted  out  of  the 
house.  Taking  the  nose  of  the  brute  between 
his  thumb  and  finger,  as  he  had  done  before, 
the  negro  muttered:  "Et  am  cool  an'  pleasant 
like  ter  de  touch — de  nose  am  fixed  fo'  de  wo'k. 
Yo'  see  dese  slippahs,  Gawge?" — ^and  Cupe  held 
them  before  the  eyes  of  the  dog— "yo'  see  dese 
heah  slippahs?" 

A  gentle  whine  answered. 

"Yo'  am  no  fool,  Gawge,  but  yo'  bettah  smell 
de  leather,  fo'  yo'  hain't  no  time  fo'  'stakes 
now,"  and  with  these  words  the  shoes  were 
held  to  the  dog's  nose. 

"Now  am  yo'  ready  fo'  de  test  ob  yoah  life, 
Gawge?  Go  fin' Susie  I  Go  fin' de  chile !  Hunt 
fo'  Susie,  Gawge  I" 

At  once  the  old  cur  thrust  his  nose  close  to 
the  earth  and  began  a  zigzag  trot  about  the 
dooryard.  Cupe  watched  him  intently,  and 
when  he  neared  the  trail  of  the  slippers  be- 
came visibly  excited.  At  this  instant  the  hound 
stopped;   raising  his  head  and  dropping  his 
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lower  jaw  slightly,  he  gave  a  cry  that  stirred 
with  pleasure  the  heart  of  his  master. 

"Yo'  am  tellin'  de  truff,  suahl  yo'  am  de 
critter  what  kin  keep  yoah  nose  cool  e£  de  wed- 
dah  am  wa*m.  Fin'  Susie,  •Gawge!  Go  fo' 
Susie!" 

In  reply,  the  dog  started  in  a  long  lope  with 
extended  nose  scarce  depressed  toward  the 
earth,  thus  evidencing  the  acuteness  of  the 
trail;  following  the  exact  course  of  the  circle 
Cupe  had  made,  he  returned  to  the  starting- 
point  "Yo*  am  a  daisy  ob  a  dawg,  yo'  hab 
wo'k  ter  do,  but  yo'  don't  git  no  suppah  till 
yo*  do  et.    Keep  yoah  nose  cool,  Gawge." 

Carefully  putting  the  slippers  into  his 
breeches*  pocket,  Cupe,  in  obedience  to  the 
call  of  Dinah,  stepped  inside  his  cabin  to 
partake  of  his  own  supper,  while  the  hungry 
dog  lingered  outside  the  door. 

Returning  after  the  meal  was  over,  the  old 
man  looked  at  the  star-bedecked  sky,  from 
which  the  last  tinge  of  twilight  was  fast  fading, 
and  then  glanced  at  the  spot  where  his  dumb 
comrade  rested. 

"De  hour  hab  cum,  Gawge,  de  hour  ob  trial." 

Slipping  on  a  roundabout  jacket  that  hung 
on  a  nail  near  the  corn-shuck  chair,  and 
thrusting  into  its  pocket  a  twist  of  leaf-to- 
bacco, the  old  man  turned  to  the  open  door. 
"Dinah,"  he  said,  "ef  yo'  don't  see  de  dawg 
an'  me  befo*  mahn'n,  dah  ain't  no  cause  fo' 
feah." 

"De  moon  don't  rose  'til  midnight;  what  fo' 
yo'  go  ahftah  de  coon  now?"  asked  Dinah. 

"Nebbah  yo'  min'  de  moon;  dah  am  uddah 
critters  dan  coons." 

"Yo'  hab  lef  yoah  ax,  Cupe,  yo'  hab  lef 
yoah  ax  I"  cried  Dinah,  as  her  husband  dis- 
appeared in  the  gloom. 

"Dah  am  no  need  fo'  de  ax  ter-night;  de 
critter  what  we  hunts  now  am  not  in  de  tree 
ner  in  de  grapevine  tangle." 

The  huntsman  and  his  dog  were  now  alone 
together  in  the  starlight. 

Taking  the  path  toward  Stringtown,  their 
footsteps  led  them  toward  the  brow  of  the 
hill  where,  as  before  related,  the  approaching 
clerk  had  first  been  noticed  by  the  negro.  But 
before  reaching  the  hill  Cupe  struck  the  toe  of 
his  left  foot  violently  against  a  projecting 
stone.  He  immediately  stopped,  turned  back, 
retraced  his  steps  to  the  door  of  the  cabin, 
and  then  recommenced  his  journey,  mutter- 
ing: 

"Ef  ct  had  be'n  de  right  toe,  et  'ud  hab 
be'n  a  sign  ob  good  luck,  but  ter  stump  de  lef 
toe  am  an  ebil  sign.  Dah  ain't  no  resk  ter  be 
run  ter-night.    Dah  ain't*-" 


The  slave  stopped,  his  bent  body  sunk  yet 
nearer  the  earth;  his  mouth,  still  open,  left  the 
sentence  incomplete.  He  heard  a  rustle  in  the 
grass  just  before  him,  and  then  a  full-grown 
rabbit  hopped  into  the  path,  halted  momenta- 
rily, turned  its  great  eyes,  that  yet  glittered  in 
the  dusk,  full  upon  the  negro,  and  with  a 
bound  crossed  the  path  and  disappeared  in  the 
briars. 

"De  wussest  sign  what  could  be;  de  rabbet 
nebbah  cross  de  paff  outen  de  journey  am 
leadin'  ter  harm.  An'  et  stop  ter  say,  *Go 
back,  go  back,  yo'  nigger,  go  back!'  De  crit- 
ter say  et  wid  ets  eyes.  Monstrous  bad  am 
de  endin'  ob  de  walk  ob  de  man  who  go  on 
when  de  rabbet  cross  de  paff  ahead  ob  him. 
Dat  wah  not  a  libin'  rabbet,  fo'  de  dawg  didn't 
see  er  smell  et.   It  wah  a  hant." 

Back  to  the  cabin  went  the  negro,  back  and 
into  it,  where,  taking  two  objects  from  a  string 
behind  the  door,  he  carefully  placed  them  in 
his  pocket.  "De  cha'ms  wah  fergotten,  an'  de 
hant  rabbet  know  et — de  cha'ms  ter  keep  off  de 
hoodoo  from  Gawge  Washington  an'  Cupe. 
Now  de  start  am  right." 

Having  thus  corrected  a  grave  blunder,  Cupe 
moved  rapidly  until  he  reached  the  brow  of  the 
hill.  Leaving  the  path  at  this  point,  he  sought 
a  small  thicket,  within  which,  by  daylight, 
could  have  been  seen  an  enclosure  of  stone 
that  marked  the  foundation  of  an  old  building. 
At  each  end  of  the  ruin  two  piles  of  stones 
were  crumbling  in  the  weather,  the  debris  of 
the  chimneys  of  the  haunted  mansion.  The 
black  man  broke  into  monologue,  addressing 
his  dog: 

"Gawge,  yo'  am  in  de  sacredest  spot  on 
earf,  de  spot  wha'  de  missus  slep'  her  las' 
sleep.  De  shinin'  face  ob  de  suff'in'  chile 
wah  tu'ned  ter  glory  from  wha'  stan'  de  'sim- 
mon  tree  by  yoah  side.  An'  Cupe  he  kneel  on 
de  flo*  ob  de  mansion  what  wah,  an'  hoi' 
de  dyin'  han'.  De  sow'erin'  times  am  back 
ag'in,  Gawge,  de  eye  ob  de  missus  look  inter 
de  hea't  ob  de  nigger,  de  sweet  face  rise  up 
an'  speak  'bout  de  blos'm  ob  a  chile  she  lebe 
wid  Cupe  an*  Dinah." 

The  old  man  knelt  in  the  grass  and  raised 
his  face  to  the  starry  heavens. 

"De  blos'm  am  an  angel  now  a-singin' 
hal'ujahs  wid  its  muddah,  but  wha'  am  de 
Susie  chile  what  take  its  place?  Cupe  am 
sow'erin'  fo*  de  Susie  gearl  case  he  swar' 
ter  watch  obah  de  new  chile.  Gawge,  yo* 
kin  smell  tings  what  Cupe  can't  smell,  but 
yo'  can't  see  all  de  tings  dat  de  nigger  kin 
see.  Ef  yo'  could  an'  'ud  look  to'ard  de 
ole  well  yo'  'ud  sec  a  man  stan'—a  man, 
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Gawge — de  ole  ma'se,  that  hab  walked  an* 
walked  an*  can*t  git  no  res'.  He  play  keards 
when  de  chile  wah  bo*n  an*  swar*  at  de  sweet 
missus  once  too  many  times,  an*  fo*  dat  debbil- 
ment  he  hab  ter  walk  de  briar  patch  now. 
Cussed  be  de  man  who  bring  troub'l  ter  a 
young  muddah.  Dah  ain*t  no  peace  on  earf, 
dah  ain*t  no  place  in  Heaben,  de  debbil  hab 
no  youse  fo*  sech  a  sperrit.  Yo*  can't  see 
him,  Gawge.  £f  yo'  could  see  what  Cupe 
sees,  yo*  'ud  stick  yoah  tail  *tween  yoah  legs 
an*  run  home  ter  Dinah.  Cum  on,  Gawge, 
dah  ain*t  no  mo'ah  time  fo*  hant  seein*,  we 
hab  wo'k  ter  do  tcr-night*' 

George  and  his  master  started  ol^F,  and  soon 
the  cry  of  the  old  hound  floated  in  the  air, 
and  at  once  a  whistle  loud  and  shrill  broke 
from  the  lips  of  Cupe.  "Cum  heah,  Gawge! 
Cum  back,  Gawge  Washington!*'  Obedient 
to  the  command,  the  dog  came  to  his  side. 
"Yo*  mus*n*t  act  up  any  fool  tricks  ter-night, 
I  tole  yo*!  De  rabbet  am  all  right  when  we 
hunt  rabbet,  but  et  am  not  fo'  dis  yocasion. 
No  mo'ah  rabbet,  Gawge,"  and  the  old  man 
boxed  the  ears  of  his  friend.  "Now  walk 
b'hin*  till  I  tole  yo'  ter  hunt." 

The  negro  strode  forward,  the  dog,  with 
hanging  head,  following  at  his  heels  until  the 
lights  of  Stringtown  came  into  view.  Stop- 
ping then,  the  old  man  crouched  in  the  grass 
and  again  spoke:  "Gawge,  dah  am  no  coon, 
no  'possum,  no  rabbet  ter-night  De  time 
am  cum  fo'  wo'k,  an*  ef  yo*  don't  wo'k  ter- 
night,  de  end  ob  yoah  life  am  heah."  Feeling 
of  the  dog's  nose,  the  negro  chuckled,  and 
then  taking  the  little  shoes  out  of  his  pocket, 
he    held    them    before    the    eyes    of    George 


Washington  and  touched  them  once  more  to 
his  nose.  "Hunt  fo*  Susie,  Gawge!  hunt  fo' 
Susie!  slow,**  as  the  dog  started  off,  "slow, 
Gawge;  de  night  am  long." 

The  dog  disappeared  in  the  darkness,  and 
Cupe,  turning  his  steps  so  as  to  inscribe  a 
circle  about  the  Stringtown  lights,  wended 
his  way  slowly  over  the  uneven  land.  From 
time  to  time  he  stopped  to  cheer  the  saga- 
cious hound,  which  could  be  heard  pressing 
through  the  bushes  and  occasionally,  when 
on  a  ridge,  could  be  seen  pictured  against 
the  sky.  Old  Cupe,  accustomed  to  nocturnal 
exploits  with  the  dumb  brute,  knew  exactly 
what  he  was  doing  as  he  circled  at>out,  and 
needed  nothing  more  than  the  occasional 
sounds,  that  to  an  inexperienced  ear  would 
have  conveyed  no  meaning,  could  they  have 
been  heard,  to  tell  that  the  faithful  animal 
was  scouring  every  foot  of  territory  in  the 
vicinity.  At  last  the  steps  of  the  negro  led 
to  a  grapevine  thicket  in  a  ravine,  and  soon 
from  its  depths  a  loud  howl  came,  a  howl  that 
to  other  persons  than  Cupe  would  have 
sounded  exactly  like  the  cry  that  led  to  the 
punishment  of  the  dog  at  the  time  his  ears 
were  boxed  for  trailing  a  rabbit 

The  cry  had  hardly  subsided  before  Cupe 
gave  a  whistle,  and  soon  the  dog  came  to  his 
side.  "Gawge,  de  *possum  am  sweet  ter  de 
taste  when  de  sweet-'tater  an*  de  frost  am 
heah,  but  not  ter-night  Yo*  hab  bettah  wo'k 
ter  do  dan  tree  de  'possum,  Gawge,"  and 
again  the  patient  creature's  ears  were  boxed. 
"Now  min'  yoah  nose,  Gawge,"  and  Cupe 
touched  it  again  with  the  little  shoe.  "Hunt 
fo*  Susie,  Gawge,  hunt  fo*  Susie!" 


(To  be  continued,) 


THE    DRAMA   OF  THE    MONTH 


Little  attention  is  paid  by  our  writers 
on  the  drama  to  the  Murray  Hill  Theatre 
for  several  reasons;  first,  because  it  has 
no  fashionable  interest,  and  the  strongest 
factor  guiding  criticism  here  is  fashion. 
Men  will  write  columns  about  a  new  play 
at  the  Lyceum,  Empire,  Criterion  or 
Daly's  long  after  they  have  nothing  to 
say,  and  even  if  the  play  was  of  a  kind 
that  made  it  impossible  to  say  anything 
at  the  beginning.  With  theatregoers  it  is 
the  same.  They  would  be  more  likely  to 
go  to  see  even  such  a  pathetically  ama- 
teurish attempt  as  Borderside  at  the 
Lyceum  than  to  go  to  see  one  of  Pinero's 


best  at  the  Murray  Hill.  Imagine  a 
member  of  the  polite  world  in  New  York 
deciding  upon  a  theatre  party,  and  sup- 
pose the  choice  narrowed  down  to  The 
Pride  of  Jennico  at  the  Criterion  or  Sweet 
Lavender  at  the  Murray  Hill,  neither 
play,  as  might  well  happen,  having  been 
seen  by  any  member  of  the  party.  Not 
only  is  the  Pinero  play  unspeakably 
superior,  but  even  the  acting  is  better,  and 
yet  that  The  Pride  of  Jennico  would  be 
selected  is  a  certainty.  Could  there  be 
any  more  absolute  illustration  of  lack  of 
independence  and  lack  of  intelligence? 
The  reason  cannot  be  wholly  because  it  is 
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impossible  to  pay  more  than  fifty  cents 
for  a  seat  at  the  Murray  Hill.    It  must  be 
partly  because  the  member  of  the  prosper- 
ous world  will  not  see  there  any  of  the 
faces  that  he  is  accustomed  to  see  in  the 
theatre,     and    which    he    seems    more 
anxious  to  see  the  more  often  he  has  al- 
ready seen  them.    To  let  this  profound 
lack  of  taste  alone,  however,  and  go  on  to 
the  excellent  series  of  dramas  recently  re- 
vived   at    the  Lexington  Avenue  play- 
house :  the  stock  company  there  gave  in 
four  successive  weeks  one  of  Jones's  most 
effective  acting  plays,  The  Dancing  Girl, 
and  three  of  Pinero's  best  dramas.  Sweet 
Lavender,     The    Amazons    and    Lady 
BountifuL     Seldom  before  have   I   ever 
enjoyed  four  plays  in  succession  in  the 
same  theatre.    Stveet  Lavender  clings  in 
the  mind  of  many  theatregoers  more  than 
any  other  of  Pinero's  dramas.    It  is  al- 
most a  perfect  example  of  its  kind.    The 
sentimental  but  not  over-sentimental  com- 
edy, and  the  pleasant,  conventional  situa-. 
tions  are  handled  with  a  dramatic  skill 
which  the  author  has  not  surpassed  since, 
and  are  shot  through  with  a  humour  that 
stays  under  the  surface  and  is  always 
delicate  and  sweet.    It  is  strange  that  a 
man  who  seemed  bom  to  represent  on  the 
stage,  with  very  unusual  ability,  standard 
English  sentiment  and  English  humour 
should  have  made  such  a  desperate  effort 
to  go  off  in  competition  with    a    Nor- 
wegian, as  Pinero  has  done  in  some  of 
his  most  famous  dramas.    He  is  coming 
back  again,  however,  as  the  revival  of 
Trelawny  of  the  Wells  at  Daly's  may  re- 
mind us.    The  Amazons  is  one  of  the  best 
illustrations  possible  of  dramatic  instinct. 
Read  the  play,  and  it  seems  commonplace 
and  perhaps  a  little  silly.  Go  to  see  it,  and 
you    are    charmed    throughout.    Every 
movement  and  every  word  is  intended  for 
the  stage,  and  lives  properly  only  there. 

While  the  Murray  Hill  and  its  excel- 
lent plays  are  left  in  obscurity,  there  has 
been  an  ocean  of  talk  about  Quo  Vadis, 
from  which  two  unreasonably  bad  dramas 
have  been  concocted.  This  is  said  with  a 
slight  reservation,  as  I  saw  only  the  last 
hour  and  a  half  of  the  New  York  Theatre 
version,  but  that  made  me  fairly  sure  that, 
although  it  has  run  better,  it  is  little  if 
any  superior  to  the  one  at  the  Herald 
Square,  which  was  as  dull  a  show  as  one 
often  sits  through.  Out  of  this  really 
powerful    novel   two   kinds   of   dramas 


might  have  been  made:  one  a  mere 
spectacle,  like  Ben-Hur — of  which  the 
success,  by  the  way,  started  up  all  this 
Quo  Vadis  business — ^and  the  other  an  in- 
telligent play  with  the  contrast  of  charac- 
ters as  the  dominating  note.  Miss  Gilder's 
dramatisation  did  neither.  There  wasn't 
one  scene  which  could  take  the  heart  of 
the  masses,  like  so  many  of  the  meaning- 
less splurges  in  Ben-Hur,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  intellectual  part  of  the 
novel  was  simply  copied  out  here  and 
there  in  bits  without  any  dramatic  unifi- 
cation or  construction.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  if  the  Stange  version  had 
to  shut  up  as  quickly  as  the  other,  since 
on  both  sides  it  was  an  attempt  not  to  ex- 
press something  that  the  author  felt  and 
was  capable  of  putting  into  form,  but  to 
rush  in  head  over  heels  and  take  advan- 
tage of  the  vogue  of  a  popular  novel. 
There  has  been  a  marked  change  of  late 
in  the  feelings  which  managers  have 
toward  the  dramatisation  of  works  of 
fiction.  It  used  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
doubtful  venture,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  most  of  these  dramatisations  made 
bad  plays.  That  reason  still  holds,  but  is 
offset  by  another — the  immense  circula- 
tion that  many  books  now  acquire  with 
great  rapidity.  It  doesn't  matter  that 
The  Pride  of  Jennico  is  a  wretched  play, 
if  thousands  of  people  have  read  it  within 
a  short  time  and  are  therefore  curious  to 
see  it.  It  looks  now  as  if  next  year  the 
whole  tribe  would  be  on  the  stage — Rich- 
ard Carvel,  with  James  K.  Hackett; 
The  Adventures  of  Franqois,  with  Henry 
E.  Dixey;  Daznd  Harum,  with  W.  H. 
Crane ;  Janice  Meredith  and  To  Have  and 
to  Hold  with  the  players  not  chosen,  and 
When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower,  with 
Julia  Marlowe.  The  only  thing  to  regret 
about  this  tendency  is  haste.  If  you  give 
time  for  the  novels  to  prove  their  worth, 
it  is  an  excellent  thing  to  get  the  good  of 
them  on  the  stage.  The  lamentable  side  of 
it  is  that  this  sheep-like  rushing  hysteri- 
cally after  a  book  because  a  lot  of  people 
have  just  read  it  can  be  the  foundation  for 
the  success  of  plays  put  on  immediately, 
which  wouldn't  have  the  ghost  of  a 
chance  if  they  stood  on  their  own  merits 
five  years  later.  There  are  no  general  rules, 
however,or  rather  there  are  aconfusingly 
large  number  of  them,  and  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son has  just  been  around  to  show  us 
again  that  an  actor  may  give  life  to^ 
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poor  dramatisation  of  a  forced  and  insin- 
cere story.  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth 
is  certainly  Dickens  at  his  worst.  Jeffer- 
son's perfect  acting  as  Rip  is  another  re- 
minder that  a  commonplace  play,  this 
time  made  out  of  a  delicate  story,  may  be 
lifted  almost  to  greatness  by  the  best  kind 
of  acting.  Joseph  Jefferson,  by  the  way, 
growing  old  without  a  single  weakening 
in  his  abilities,  is  a  cheering  sight,  and 
Henry  Irving,  too,  though  much 
younger,  g^ves  a  picture  of  age  without 
deterioration. 

Criticism  of  foreign  art  is  usually  shal- 
low, and  it  would  be  rash  to  say  very 
much  about  A  Failure,  by  Bjomsen, 
which  the  Sargeant  pupils  played  once  at 
the  Empire.  It  is  a  very  refined  piece  of 
thought  put  into  a  play  with  unusual 
dramatic  instinct,  with  more  naturalness 
and  ease  than  Ibsen,  more  clarity  of  in- 
tention, but  far  less  theatrical  skill.  The 
theme,  however,  which  is  the  collapse  of 
a  speculative  business  man,  would  not  be 
a  possible  one  for  a  successful  play  in  this 
country,  and  it  would  not  be  a  possible 
one  for  a  great  play  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. Penetrating  studies  of 
special  cases  amuse  the  intellectual,  and 
are  no  doubt  educating,  but  to  create  uni- 
versal works  of  art  we  have  to  get  away 
from  the  details  of  one  trade  and  move 
in  the  most  generalised  atmosphere.  The 
Heather  Field,  by  an  Irishman,  which 
was  played  by  the  Independent  Company 
at  Carnegie  Lyceum,  is  an  example  of  a 
play,  on  the  other  hand,  aiming  at  a  very 
general  symbolic  theme,  and  failing  to 
make  much  of  it  from  lack  of  firm  imag- 
ination or  literary  gifts.  Speaking  of 
foreign  things,  a  few  words  about  the 
Japanese,  who  have  been  acting  their 
native  dramas  and  various  absurd  dis- 
tortions of  European  plays,  Sapho  among 


them.  Observers  have  taken  two  ex- 
treme positions  about  these  actors ;  some, 
who  are  intelligent  and  sincere,  but  un- 
sympathetic and  narrow,  have  treated 
them  as  merely  ridiculous;  others,  much 
less  wholesome  mentally,  full  of  an  ad- 
miration for  whatever  they  cannot  under- 
stand, have  exhausted  their  usually  small 
vocabularies  in  panegyric.  These  latter 
are  the  same  class  that  seldom  find  any- 
thing to  praise  highly  in  America,  pick 
out  things  in  France  which  even  edu- 
cated Frenchmen  call  obscure,  and  go 
crazy  over  Japanese  painting.  The  mind 
which  lacks  the  original  qualities  to  make 
interesting  what  is  familiar  to  it,  dearly 
loves,  by  dealing  with  the  unknown,  to 
trick  itself  into  the  belief  that  it  is  think- 
ing. How  often  do  we  hear  French 
words  used  where  there  are  exact  Eng- 
lish synonyms !  However,  to  get  back  to 
these  Japs,  the  truth  seems  to  be,  al- 
though I  do  not  pretend  to  be  certain  of 
it,  that  the  position  of  these  particular 
actors  on  the  Japanese  stage  has  been 
considerably  misrepresented.  In  the 
decorative  side  of  acting,  the  formation 
of  graceful  pictures  for  the  eye,  they  were 
certainly  very  charming,  and  it  is  possible 
that  in  the  expression  of  thought  and 
emotion  some  of  their  symbols  may  be 
more  significant  than  they  can  seem  to 
us;  but  it  is  certain  that  in  some  ways 
they  are  as  undeveloped  histrionically  as 
they  are  musically.  The  interpreter  as- 
sured one  inquirer  that  much  of  the 
music,  which  to  us  equalled  the  beating 
of  tin  cans,  drew  tears  in  Japan.  The 
only  player  in  the  troop  who  was  able  to 
act  well,  if  judged  by  our  western  stand- 
ards, was  Sada  Yacco,  who  showed  some 
emotional  force  and  a  fascinating  amount 
of  delicacy  and  beauty. 

Norman  Hapgood. 


LITERARY    LONDON 


The  effect  of  the  South  African  War 
upon  the  book  trade  continues  to  be  the 
one  literary  topic  of  importance.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  spring  publish- 
ing season  has  been  very  much  below  the 
average,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  popular  novels  and  the  books 
of  the  war  correspondents,  nothing  is  sell- 
ing. It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  spring  is  becoming  less  and  less 


important  in  the  publishing  world.  Really 
there  is  now  only  one  season  for  books.  It 
begins  in  September  and  lasts  till  the  end 
of  January.  The  tension  of  the  war  be- 
gan to  make  itself  felt  before  Christmas, 
and  in  the  early  days  of  the  year  the  pub- 
lic excitement  reached  such  a  pitch  that 
practically  nothing  was  read  but  news- 
papers. After  the  relief  of  Ladysmith 
the  tension  was    considerably   lessened. 
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and  there  are  now  signs  that  people,  espe- 
cially women,  are  searching  for  some 
reading  which  may  divert  their  attention 
from  the  all-absorbing  war  topics.  The 
immense  success  of  such  books  as  Miss 
Cholmondeley's  Red  Pottage,  Miss  Fow- 
ler's The  Forringdons,  and,  in  a  lesser  de- 
gree. Miss  Johnston's  By  Order  of  the 
Company  is  no  doubt  to  some  extent  due 
to  this  state  of  affairs.  I  have  met  quite 
a  number  of  people  who  have  confessed 
that  Red  Pottage  came  to  them  quite  as  a 
boon  and  a  blessing,  as  they  could  think 
of  nothing  else  while  reading  it.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war  it  was  prophesied 
that  fiction  would  suffer  more  than  any 
other  class  of  literature.  This  has  not 
been  the  case. 

War  books  from  the  various  corre- 
spondents in  South  Africa  are  of  course 
pouring  from  the  press.  Their  sales  have 
been  fair,  but  by  no  means  extraordinary, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Steevens's 
From  Capetown  to  Ladysmith,  which 
was  the  nrst  to  appear,  and  caught  the 
public  interest  on  the  bound.  By  the 
way,  there  is  a  very  general  feeling  that 
Mr.  Vernon  Blackburn's  tribute  to  Mr. 
Steevens,  published  at  the  end  of  his  last 
book,  is  not  altogether  a  satisfactory 
piece  of  work,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the 
new  complete  edition  of  Steevens's 
works,  which  is  being  edited  by  Mr.  Hen- 
ley and  Mr.  G.  S.  Street,  there  will  be 
some  more  adequate  biography,  and  espe- 
cially some  reference  to  Mr.  Steevens's 
views  on  the  questions  of  the  day.  Mr. 
Steevens  in  private  conversation  ex- 
pressed himself  very  freely  upon  the 
South  African  War  and  the  Dreyfus 
case,  and  it  is  no  breach  of  confidence  to 
say  that  he  held  opinions  which  would 
have  considerably  surprised  some  of  his 
readers.  The  sales  of  the  war  books 
have  been  entirely  eclipsed  by  those  of 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  Transvaal  from  With- 
in, which  has  sold  in  all  something  like 
seventy  thousand  copies,  over  forty 
thousand  in  this  country.  The  book  is 
now  produced  in  a  cheaper  edition  at  half 
a  crown,  and  is  having  an  enormous  sale. 
It  was,  as  you  will  remember,  mentioned 
in  terms  of  highest  praise  by  some  of  the 
leading  politicians  of  the  day. 

The  craze  for  war  books  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions,  ranging  from  Baden- 
Powell's  little  technical  manual  on  Scout- 
ing to  the  authorised  German  History  of 


the  Franco-Prussian  War,  which,  espe- 
cially in  the  early  days  of  the  war  reached 
an  extraordinarily  high  pitch,  has  had 
some  curious  effects.  An  amusing  inci- 
dent in  this  connection  came  to  my 
knowledge  a  little  time  ago.  A  firm  of 
publishers  issued  an  anonymous  novel 
entitled  Who  Will  Winf  and  were 
amazed  to  receive  quite  a  little  number  of 
orders  from  well-known  military  men. 
The  beauty  of  the  thing  is  that  Who  Will 
Winf  does  not  refer  in  the  least  to  the 
present  war  in  South  Africa,  but  to  the 
crisis  in  the  Church,  the  war  between  the 
Ritualists  and  the  "Protestants." 

The  spring  publishing  season  having 
proved  a  comparative  failure,  publishers 
on  all  sides  are  holding  back  their  books 
until  the  autumn,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  if  the  war  is  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue  within  the  next  few  months, 
the  book  trade  this  winter  will  be  of  phe- 
nomenal dimensions.  Of  course  pub- 
lishers, like  farmers,  are  never  free  from 
complaints,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  time  for  a  really  first-class  sea- 
son. There  has  been  no  "boom"  for 
some  years. 

The  journalistic  event  of  the  month  is 
the  appearance  of  the  first  number  of  Mr. 
C.  Arthur  Pearson's  new  paper.  The 
Daily  Express.  Some  time  ago  it  was 
announced  that  Mr.  Pearson  had  practi- 
cally retired  from  business  owing  to  weak 
health,  but  he  has  now  returned  in  fullest 
vigour.  The  Daily  Express  is  entirely 
his  own  speculation,  and  he  has  certainly 
spared  no  pains  and  no  money  in  its  pro- 
duction. In  appearance  it  reminds  one' 
of  an  American  daily,  for  there  are  rto 
advertisements  on  the  front  sheet — 2l  dis- 
tinct innovation  in  English  journalism.  I 
hear  that  the  sale  of  the  first  numbers 
was  exceedingly  good,  but  in  the  face  of 
the  competition  of  the  Daily  Mail  it  will 
be  no  easy  task  to  establish  the  paper. 
The  Daily  Mail  was  until  the  advent  of 
the  Daily  Express  practically  without 
a  rival;  for  the  Morning  Leader,  the 
only  other  halfpenny  daily  which  threat- 
ened it  in  any  way,  has  taken  up  an 
unpopular  attitude  on  the  question  of  the 
war 

The  Rev.  C.  M.  Sheldon's  daily,  The 

Topeka  Capital,  failed  to  create  any  sen- 

•  sation  in  this  country.    It  was  published 

by  the  Westminster  Gazette  in  weekly 

issues.    The  first  number  was  of  cours^ 
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talked  about,  but  I  do  not  think  the  sub- 
sequent issues  have  had  any  sale  to  speak 
of.  There  were,  I  hear,  a  number  of  com- 
plaints that  the  original  advertisements 
of  the  American  edition  were  not  repro- 
duced in  this  country.  Mr.  Temple 
Scott,  who  has  just  left  this  country  to 
take  up  the  American  managership  of 
Mr.  John  line's  business,  was  a  well- 
known  figure  in  London  literary  circles. 
He  was  until  recently  associated  with 
Mr.  Grant  Richards  and,  previous  to  that, 
edited  a  number  of  volumes  for  Messrs. 
George  Bell  &  Sons,  for  whom  he  pre- 
pared an  important  edition  of  Swift,  the 
concluding  voltunes  of  which  are  in  the 
press.  Mr.  Temple  Scott  also  edited  the 
Thornton  edition  of  the  Brontes'  works 
for  Messrs.  Downey. 

The  Clarke  Company,  the  American 
firm  which  first  introduced  the  instalment 
system  to  this  country  with  the  Times 
edition  of  the  Encyclopcpdia  Britannica, 
have  met  with  extraordinary  success.  Of 
their  Standard  Library  of  Famous  Liter- 
ature, a  work  evidently  of  American  ori- 
gin, but  edited  for  the  English  market  by 


Dr.  Richard  Gamett,  they  have  sold  no 
less  than  ten  thousand  sets — in  spite  of  the 
war.  They  are  now  running  complete 
sets  of  Punch  through  the  Times,  and  I 
believe  the  first  orders  have  been  very 
good.  The  fact  that  they  have  made  such 
arrangements  with  the  two  most  conser- 
vative publications  in  this  country  is 
proof  enough  of  their  enterprise.  I  hear 
that  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
with  the  new  supplementary  volume 
which  is  to  bring  the  encyclopaedia  up  to 
date,  but  the  work  will  not  be  ready  for  at 
least  another  twelve  months.  It  is  being 
edited  by  Sir  Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace, 
the  director  of  the  foreign  department  of 
the  Times,  and  one  of  the  greatest  living 
authorities  on  Continental  and  Indian 
history  and  politics.  Mr.  M.  H.  Spiel- 
mann  is,  I  believe,  taking  charge  of  the 
art  department  of  the  work.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  that  Dr.  George  Macdonald  has  got 
through  the  winter  better  than  usual.  He 
will  return  from  Italy  very  shortly,  and 
take  up  his  residence  in  Surrey  for  the 
siunmer  months. 

W.  Robertson  NicolL 
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In  the  Comte  de  Villebois  Mareuil's 
heroic  death  France  has  lost  not  only  a 
brave  and  chivalrous  soldier,  but  also  a 
writer  of  no  inconsiderable  power.  The 
late  chief  of  staff  of  the  Boer  army  has 
left  a  number  of  writings,  which  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes — ^military  writ- 
ings and  novels,  or  rather  stories.  The 
former  have  greater  literary  value  than 
the  latter.  The  novelist,  the  author 
of  SacrHies,  of  Entre  Civilisis,  of  Au 
Dessus  de  Tout,  lacks  experience.  Had 
Count  de  Villebois  lived  longer,  he  might 
have  developed  into  a  striking  writer  of 
short  stories ;  the  three  he  had  published 
in  La  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  and  Le 
Correspondant  are  hardly  more  than 
promises,  destined,  alasl  never  to  be  ful- 
filled. Not  so  with  his  military  writings, 
Le  Marichal  de  Moltke,  L'Armee  Russe, 
Le  Centenaire  de  Bonaparte  en  Egypte, 
and  Madagascar.  They  contain  some  ad- 
mit able  pages,  especially  those  which 
treat  of  the  moral  side  of  a  soldier's  life. 
To  be  sure,  everything  that  Count  de 


Villebois  wrote  on  that  theme  has  become 
more  impressive,  now  that  his  sincerity 
has  been  so  fully  demonstrated  by  the 
sacrifice  of  his  life.  But  even  without 
such  a  demonstration,  his  lecture  on  Les 
Grandeurs  Morales  de  VArmSe  must  have 
struck  every  soldier  as  possessing  the 
genuine  ring. 

I  am  in  possession  of  a  curious  little 
anecdote  illustrating  the  Count's  charac- 
ter. He  was  in  1894  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment,  the  Sixty-seventh,  in  the  small 
town  of  La  Ferte-Milon,  celebrated  as 
the  birthplace  of  Racine.  La  Ferte-Milon 
possesses  the  ruins  of  a  gigantic  feudal 
castle,  admirably  located  on  the  brow  of 
a  steep  hill,  which  lords  it  over  the  whole 
neighbourhood.  I  have  seen  nothing 
like  it,  except  the  old  Castle  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  at  Falaise.  The  highest 
wall  is  just  split  in  two  by  an  enormous 
breach,  known  as  "la  breche  d'Henri  IV." 
One  of 'the  sides  of  the  breach  was  re- 
membered to  have  been  climbed  only 
once,  in  181 1,  and  the  climber,  a  young 
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soldier  of  Napoleon's  army,  had  so  de- 
scribed his  impressions  during  the  ascent 
and  descent  that  no  one  had  dared  to 
repeat  the  experiment.  The  story  was 
related  in  the  presence  of  a  few  members 
of  the  regimental  band,  one  of  whom, 
quite  a  young  fellow,  said  that  he  would 
not  hesitate  to  make  the  ascent,  and  the 
next  day,  true  to  his  word,  he  climbed 
to  the  top  of  the  wall,  holding  a  small 
flag,  whidi  he  fastened  there.  On  reach- 
ing ground  again  he  was  met  by  a  non- 
commissioned officer,  who  informed  him 
that  the  colonel  had  inflicted  upon  him 
the  punishment  of  fifteen  days  ''Salle  de 
Police"  for  uselessly  exposing  his  life. 
Everybody  was  indignant.  The  natives 
begged  the  colonel  to  relent;  nothing 
availed.  The  next  day  the  regiment  left 
La  Ferte-Milon.  The  soldiers  were 
cheered,  the  band  frantically  so,  but  not 
one  hat  was  raised  when  the  colonel 
passed.  When  the  troop  was  some  dis- 
tance from  the  town,  but,  of  course, 
still  in  full  view  of  the  towering:  old 
castle.  Count  de  Villebois  ordered  a  halt, 
then  quickly  rode  toward  the  band.  He 
called  to  him  the  young  foolhardy 
climber.  "My  boy,"  he  said,  "is  your 
flag  fast  up  there?"  "Sure  enough, 
colonel;  a  hurricane  would  not  take  it 
off."  "All  right!  I  had  to  punish  you, 
but  I  am  devilishly  proud  to  command 
such  chaps  as  you  I"  What  has  Kipling 
to  narrate  of  Bobs  Bahadur  that  is  better 
than  this  little  trait? 

Talking  of  Kipling  reminds  me  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  become  a  contributor  to 
Le  Temps,  The  great  French  daily  pub- 
lishes over  his  signature  a  series  of 
articles  with  the  title  Avec  V Ambulance 
.?.  The  articles  have  not  thus  far,  I 
think,  been  published  in  English,  and 
the  London  Times,  which  is  usually  not 
very  complimentary  to  French  trans- 
lators of  English  works,  had  to  admit 
that  the  unloiown  translator  of  these 
Kiplingese  notes  had  performed  an 
almost  impossible  task  in  preserving  in 
the  French  veraon  the  full  flavour  of 
Kipling's  best  style.  Le  Temps  then 
gave  the  name  of  the  translator.  Pro- 
fessor Abel  Chevallet,  teacher  of  English 
in  the  Lycee  Charlemagne. 

France  came  near  having  to  mourn 
another  man  of  letters  no  less  celebrated 
than  Villebois-Mareuil.     After  the  per- 


formance of  L'Aiglon  Edmond  Rostand 
lay  a  few  days  on  the  brink  of  the  grave. 
That  was  about  the  middle  of  April,  and 
he  seems  to  have  grown  steadily  better 
since.  So  there  is  every  hope  now  that 
he  will  live  to  produce  new  masterpieces. 
Fasquelle,  the  publisher,  who  is  to  bring 
out  the  book,  had  to  announce  that  its 
publication  was  postponed  owing  to  the 
author's  inability  to  give  any  attention 
to  it.  But  I  must  say  that  there  is  an- 
other version  of  the  cause  of  the  delay. 
I  have  heard  it  ascribed  to  the  fact  that 
the  American  purchaser  of  Rostand's 
copyright  was  not  quite  ready  yet  to 
bring  out  his  edition,  which  has  to  appear 
no  later  than  the  Paris  edition,  according 
to  the  copyright  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Literature  cannot  view  without  sorrow 
the  death  of  Falguieres,  the  great  French 
sculptor.  He  was  not  young,  having 
reached  already  the  age  of  sixty-eight, 
and  yet  his  death  deserves  to  be  called 
premature.  It  was  clearly  due  to  the 
efforts  he  had  made  to  have  Daudet's 
monument  in  some  sort  of  shape,  so  as 
to  allow  of  its  being  unveiled,  as  planned, 
on  April  8.  The  visitors  who  had  flocked 
to  Nimes,  in  order  to  attend  the  cere- 
monies, were  not  disappointed,  they  were 
first  to  admire  a  masterpiece;  but  the 
monument  will  have  to  be  finished  by 
Falguieres's  pupils! 

iXiudet'sr  family  was,  of  course,  repre- 
sented at  Nimes  by  Leon  Daudet,  fresh 
then  from  his  election  to  a  seat  in  the 
Academy.  Not  in  the  "Academic  Fran- 
5aise,"  though,  but  in  the  Goncourt* 
Academy!  Two  more  members  were 
elected  together  with  him — ^Elemir 
Bourges  and  Lucien  Descaves.  The 
other  seven  members  are  Leon  Hennique, 
Octave  Mirbeau,  Huysmans,  Gustave 
Geffroy,  the  two  Rosriy  brothers  and 
Paul  Margueritte.  In  spite  of  the  ridi- 
cule so  often  levelled  at  the  Academic 
Fran^aise,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
not  fa^  easy  to  pick  among  its  members 
ten  men  who  are  not  the  equals  of  the 
members  of  the  Goncourt  Academy. 

I  have  to  mention  another  election. 
Paul  Hervieu  has  been  called  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Societi  des  Gens  de 
Lettres,  He  succeeds  Marcel  Prevost, 
•  who,  by  the  way,  comes  again  before  the 
public  with  a  new  novel — Les  Vierges 
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Fortes:  Fredirique.  It  is  the  work 
which  came  out  by  instalments  in  the 
Revue  de  Paris  as  Lea. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  novels  to 
mention  this  month.  The  most  success- 
ful seems  to  be  Le  Doute  plus  Fort  que 
I* Amour,  by  the  woman  who  published  a 
few  years  ago  another  study  of  passion — 
Amitie  Amour euse.  Hugues  Le  Roux's 
Le  Fils  d  Papa  is  almost  more  of  a  socio- 
logical study  than  of  a  novel.  Not  so 
with  Zoby  of  Henri  Greville,  which  is 
a  novel  pure  and  simple,  I  mean  purely 
and  simply.  Maurice  Barres  continues 
his  series  of  novels  on  contemporary 
France,  with  L'Appel  au  Soldat,  an 
idealised  history  of  the  Boulangist  move- 
ment, in  which  Barres  played  a  conspicu- 
ous part.  I  shall  close  this  list  of  new 
novels  by  two  very  dissimilar  works — 
Madame  Caro's  Aimer  c'est  Vaincre,  and 
Willy's  Claudine  d  l'£cole.  The  former 
was  written  specially  "pour  les  jeunes 
iilles."  Willy  informs  us  that  his  book 
is  intended  for  the  people  who  are  old 
enough  to  choose  their  own  reading,  and 
it  certainly  is  not  written  for  any  younger 
person!  Bourget  also  publishes  some- 
thing, a  series  of  short  stories,  Drames 
de  Famille. 

One  other  work  in  the  realm  of  fiction 
deserves  more  than  passing  attention. 
It  is  a  volume  of  poems  by  Femand 
Gregh,  whose  first  essays.  La  Maison  de 
I'Enfant,  were  very  favourably  received 
a  few  years  ago.  The  new  collection.  La 
Beaute  de  Vivre,  fully  bears  out  the 
promises  of  its  predecessor.  Femand 
Gregh  does  not  belong  to  "La  Jeune 
ficole,"  but  he  strikes  one  as  more  genu- 
inely young  than  any  of  its  members. 

On   the   borderland   between   history 


and  literature  I  have  to  mention  a  cfaann- 
ing  volume  by  Victor  du  Bled.  It  is  the 
first  of  a  series  which  is  to  treat  of 
French  society  from  the  sixteenth  to  the 
twentieth  century.  It  includes  only  the 
first  two  centuries  of  the  period.  It 
is  an  exceedingly  entertaining  book,  and 
its  preface,  or  introduction,  is  one  of  the 
best  pieces  of  direct,  simple  French  style 
I  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  Another 
entertaining  book  is  the  first  volume  of 
Cuvillier-Fleury's  Journal.  Cuvillier- 
Fleury  was  private  tutor  to  the  Due 
d'Aumale,  and  his  first  volume  treats  of 
the  life  of  the  Orleans  family  before 
Louis  Philippe's  accession  to  the  thrcme. 

Frederic  Masson  completes  with  a 
fourth  volume  his  work  on  Napoleon  et 
sa  Famille,  and  Professor  Aulard,  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  the  greatest  living 
authority  on  the  French  Revolution, 
begins  the  publication  of  an  exhaustive 
work  on  the  Histoire  Politique  de  la 
Rivolution  Frangaise.  It  will  fill  a  very 
thick  volume,  and  will  be  a  companion 
book  to  Professor  Seignobos's  well- 
known  work  on  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  philosophy  only  one  work  deserves 
mention.  Professor  Bergson's  book  on 
Le  Rire.  In  sociology  M.  Brasseur's 
book  on  Les  Bases  du  Collectivisme. 

What  will  be  a  welcome  publication  is 
the  Theatre  de  Meilhae  et  Halivy.  The 
collection  will  contain  only  what  the  two 
authors  composed  together.  The  first 
volume  contains  four  plays,  three  of 
which  at  least — Froufrou,  La  Belie 
Hilhte  and  L'Eti  de  la  Saint-Martin-- 
are,  each  in  its  kind,  not  far  from  being 
masterpieces.  The  fourth  is  Le  Roi 
Candaule. 

Adolphe  Cohn. 
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Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and  Company 
have  recently  published  Tales  for  Christ- 
mas and  Other  Seasons,  by  Francois 
Coppee,  a  volume  of  stories  not  before 
translated,  now  done  into  English  by 
Myrta  Leonora  Jones.  These  stories  by 
Coppee  are  among  the  most  dainty,  ex- 
quisite and  artistic  of  their  kind.  The 
author  knows  how  to  take  a  simple, 
even  a  commonplace  little  incident,  and 
so  adorn  it  with  literary  grace  and  del- 


icate fancy  and  sentiment  that  it  becomes 
"a  thing  of  beauty."  Especially  notewor- 
thy is  the  story  of  "The  Lost  Child,"  in 
which  we  are  shown  how  M.  Jean-Bap- 
tiste  Godefroi,  the  wealthy  deputy  and 
astute  financier,  lost  his  son  on  Christmas 
eve,  and  found  him  again  sleeping  in  a 
hovel.  The  change  of  heart  wrought  in 
the  great  M.  GcSefroi  when  he  found 
that  his  boy  had  been  tenderly  cared  for 
makes  a  very  human  and  touching  climax 
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to  a  well-told  tale.  The  other  stories  are : 
"The  Christmas  Lovers,"  "A  Forgive- 
ness/' "The  Louis  d'Or,"  "The  Com- 
mendable Crime,"  "The  Hand-Organ," 
"The  Poet  and  the  Courtesan,"  "The 
Dressing-Maid,"  "The  Pillar  of  the 
Cafe,"  "The  Little  Stationer,"  "Adop- 
tion," and  a  charming  introductory 
sketch  of  Coppee's  grandparents,  entitled 
"An  Unwritten  Chapter  of  My  Mem- 
oirs." 

The  Macmillan  Company  announce 
the  early  publication  of  the  second  volume 
of  the  EncycloptBdia  Biblica.  It  will 
deal  with  the  subjects  falling  under  the 
letters  from  E  to  K,  and  will  contain 
some  dozen  maps  and  many  illustrations. 
Among  the  contributors  are  Professors 
Cheyne,  A.  B.  Davidson,  C.  H.  Toy,  W. 
H.  Muller,  W.  R.  Smith,  K.  Budde,  C.  P. 
Tiele,  L  Benziger,  R.  H.  Charies,  W.  H. 
Bennett,  A.  Jiilicher,  W.  Robertson 
Smith,  Peritz,  Wellhausen,  M.  Jastrow, 
G.  F.  Moore,  O.  Cone  and  Noldeke. 

The  Baron  de  Coubertin  has  just  com- 
pleted his  book  on  France  Since  1814, 
which  the  same  firm  will  publish  at  once. 
The  work  attempts  to  set  clearly  before 
the  world  an  unvarnished  account  of  the 
political  changes  in  the  France  of  this 
century,  about  which  so  many  unfounded 
beliefs  obtain  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Among  the  recent  publications  of 
Messrs.  D.  Appleton  and  Company  are 
The  Last  Lady  of  Mulberry,  a  story  of 
Italian  New  York,  by  Henry  Wilton 
Thomas,  with  many  illustrations  by  Emil 
Pollak;  Garthowen,  a  Welsh  story,  by 
Allen  ^2ine;. The  Immortal  Garland,  a 
novel  of  American  life,  by  Anna  Robeson 
Brown ;  Bird  Studies  with  a  Camera,  by 
Frank  M.  Chapman,  elaborately  illus- 
trated by  the  author;  Diana  Tempest,  by 
Mary  Chohnondeley,  author  of  Red  Pot- 
tage, new  edition,  with  portrait  and  bio- 
graphical sketch ;  The  Lunatic  at  Large, 
a  romance  by  J.  Storer  Qouston ;  A  His- 
tory of  Russian  Literature,  by  K.  Wal- 
iszew^,  a  new  volume  in  Appletons' 
Literatures  of  the  World  Series,  edited  by 
Edmund  Gosse;  and  a  new  edition  of 
Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby,  by  Ellen 
Thomeycroft  Fowler,  with  portrait  and 
biographical  sketch. 

Deacon  Bradbury,  which  was  pub- 
lished on  March  24,  is  already  out  of 
print,  the  first  edition  having  been  ex- 
hausted much  sooner  than  the  publishers 


anticipated.  Mr.  Dix,  who  wrote  it,  was 
previously  unknown  as  a  writer  of  fic- 
tion. 

Dr.  Weir  Mitchell's  popular  story.  The 
Adventures  of  Frangois,  has  been  dram- 
atised by  his  son,  Mr.  Langdon  Mitchell, 
in  whose  dramatisation  of  Vanity  Fair, 
under  the  title  of  Becky  Sharp,  Mrs. 
Fiske  has  met  with  great  success  during 
the  season  now  closing.  The  new  play 
will  be  produced  next  season.  Dr. 
Mitchell  has  refused  all  offers,  it  is  said, 
for  the  right  to  dramatise  Hugh  Wynne. 

Dr.  Barry's  new  romance,  Arden  Mas- 
siter,  is  described  as  a  tale  of  adventure 
written  with  a  literary  finish  not  usually 
associated  with  stories  so  crowded  with 
incidents.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  Italy 
of  to-day. 

Boito's  opera,  Nerone,  the  production 
of  which  has  so  long  been  hoped  for,  is  to 
be  given  at  the  Scala  probably  during  the 
season  of  1902-03.  Arrigo  Boito  was 
prevailed  upon  to  give  his  consent  to  its 
production  in  order  to  induce  Duke  Vis- 
conti  di  Modrone  to  remain  at  the  head 
of  the  direction  of  La  Scala,  which  he 
agreed  to  do  if  he  should  be  allowed  to 
bring  out  Nerone.  The  libretto  will  be 
published  shortly  by  Treves,  of  Milan,  by 
arrangement  with  Ricordi,  the  music 
publishers. 

Messrs.  L.  C.  Page  and  Company  have 
recently  issued  PhUip  Winwood,  by  Mr. 
Robert  Neilson  Stephens.  The  book  is  a 
sketch  of  the  domestic  history  of  an 
American  officer  in  the  War  of  Indepen- 
dence. The  scene  is  laid  in  New  York 
and  London  between  1763  and  1786. 

Mr.  William  Sage's  Robert  Tournay, 
which  was  publish^  in  April  by  Messrs. 
Houghton,  MifHin  and  Company,  is  being 
dramatised  for  Mr.  Daniel  Frohman.  It 
should  make  an  admirable  romantic  play 
of  the  kind  with  which  Mr.  E.  H.  Soth- 
em  and  Mr.  James  K.  Hackett  have 
made  us  so  familiar.  The  author  is  the 
yoimgest  son  of  Mrs.  Abby  Sage  Rich- 
ardson, who  is  quite  well  known  as  the 
writer  of  books  on  American  history  and 
English  literature.  Mr.  Sage  was  bom 
in  New  Hampshire.  When  about  twelve 
years  old  he  was  sent  to  the  "Gunnery," 
a  school  made  famous  many  years  ago  by 
one  of  Dr.  Holland's  novels.  From  there 
he  went  to  France  as  a  schoolboy  and 
afterward  to  Stuttgart,  Germany,  where 
he  finished  his  education.    His^rsJ^ljiter- 
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ary  work  was  published  in  Short  Stories 
and  in  the  New  York  Ledger, 

The  popularity  of  Red  Pottage  has  led 
D.  Appleton  and  Company  to  bring  out  a 
new  and  attractive  edition  of  Diana 
Tempest,  which   was  first  published  in 

1893. 

Messrs.  Hinds  and  Noble  are  the  pub- 
lishers of  a  new  book  of  College  Songs, 
compiled  and  arranged  by  David  B. 
Chamberlain,  of  Harvard,  and  Karl  P. 
Harrington,  of  Wesleyan.  The  preface 
tells  us  that  "the  compilers  have  en- 
deavoured to  select  the  songs  which  are 
the  most  popular  to-day  in  all  the  col- 
leges, including  as  many  as  possible  of 
those  that  are  typical  each  of  its  own 
Alma  Mater/' 

Knights  in  Fustian,  a  War-Time  Story 
of  Indiana,  is  among  Messrs.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  and  Company's  latest  publications. 
The  author.  Miss  Caroline  Brown,  is  a 
very  painstaking  writer.  She  tells  us  in 
the  preface  that  "every  incident  is 
founded  on  facts,  which  were  either  ac- 
tual experiences  of  the  author's  kith  and 
kin,  or  else  the  observation  of  eye-wit- 
nesses." She  certainly  has  not  leaned 
very  heavily  upon  her  imagination,  and 
inspiration  is  lacking.  However,  Miss 
Brown  is  filled  with  the  atmosphere  of 
the  period  about  which  she  writes,  and 
she  has  made  a  readable  story  out  of  her 
material. 

Among  the  semi-juvenile  books  which 
have  appeared  recently  are  By  Way  of 
the  Wilderness,  by  "Pansy,"  published 


by  the  Lothrop  Company,  and  What 
Thelma  Found  in  the  Attic,  by  Louise  C. 
Duckwitz,  from  the  press  of  the  Wright 
Company,  A  book  by  tibe  popular  author 
who  writes  under  the  name  of  "Pansy" 
needs  no  further  introduction.  Mrs. 
Duckwitz  is  a  new  writer  whose  Thelma 
is  a  happy  creation.  The  story  is  full  of 
the  tenderness  and  the  joy  of  right  living, 
which  always  makes  a  strong  appeal  to 
the  young  reader. 

"It  may  not  be  generally  known,"  says 
the  London  Literary  World,  "that 
Colonel  De  Villebois-Mareuil,  who  was 
killed  a  few  weeks  ago  in  command  of  a 
Boer  force,  was  well  known  in  his  own 
country  as  a  man  of  letters  and  the  author 
of  a  number  of  notable  novels.  In  this 
connection  Mr.  J.  E.  C.  Bodley,  in  a 
communication  from  Biarritz  to  The 
Athenceum,  writes: 

It  is  in  the  irony  of  things  that  the  writer 
who  last  year  praised  in  his  last  novel,  "I'hos- 
pitalite  la  plus  accueillante  et  Taimabilit^  la 
plus  engageante,"  which  he  had  received  from 
English  people  should  have  wantonly  gone 
forth  to  risk  his  death  from  an  English  bullet 

The  Messrs.  G.  and  C.  Merriam  Com- 
pany have  recently  brought  out  a  new 
and  attractive  edition  of  Webster^s  Col- 
legiate Dictionary,  of  convenient  size  and 
sufficiently  complete  for  common  use. 
The  professors  and  instructors  at  the  dif- 
ferent colleges  and  universities  speak  very 
highly  of  this  dictionary. 
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THB  LIFE  OP  WILLIAM  H.  SBWARD.    By  Frederic 
Bancroft.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Forty  years  ago  William  H.  Seward  was  re- 
garded by  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the 
northern  section  of  the  United  States  as  the 
ablest  and  most  successful  man  in  political  life, 
and  by  a  majority  of  the  people  in  all  sections 
as  the  man  in  whose  power,  more  than  in  that 
of  any  other  individual,  lay  the  determination 
of  the  country's  future.  Thirty-four  years  ago 
this  same  William  H.  Seward,  though  still  in 
high  official  position,  was  powerless  and  insig- 
nificant as  a  factor  in  American  politics,  nor 
had  he  in  the  interval  played  the  part  which 
popular  opinion  had  expected  of  him.  It  has 
been  a  much-controverted  question  among  stu- 


dents of  our  history  whether  the  shrinkage  of 
Seward  was  due  chiefly  to  the  extraordinary 
and  man-compelling  circumstances  of  the  war 
time,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  popular  estimate 
of  his  ability  and  character  was  exaggerated 
and  erroneous.  The  solution  of  this  problem 
had  inevitably  to  furnish  the  biographer  with  a 
central  theme.  Hence  we  find  in  Dr.  Ban- 
croft's work  a  treatment  corresponding  to  this 
necessity.  The  first  voltune  brings  us  to  the 
election  of  Lincoln  in  i860;  the  second  and 
larger  volume  is  occupied  for  the  most  part 
with  an  account  of  Seward's  career  between 
i860  and  1866. 

Before  considering  the  conclusions  reached 
by  the  biographer,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the 
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character  of  his  work  assures  to  him  a  very 
high  place  among  the  historical  investigators  . 
and  writers  of  America.  Though  he  gives  no 
formal  statement  of  the  facilities  for  research 
that  he  has  possessed,  it  appears  from  the  foot- 
notes and  appendix  that  he  has  had  access  to 
the  unpublished  Seward  MSS.,  to  the  unpub- 
lished archives  of  the  State  Department  at 
Washington,  and  to  other  manuscript  sources; 
that  he  has  consulted  personally  with  all  the 
leading  and  influential  contemporaries  of 
Seward  who  could  contribute  useful  informa- 
tion, and  that  he  is  equipped  with  a  wide  and 
deep  knowledge  of  all  the  currents  of  our 
political  history.  As  a  result  the  work  is  much 
more  than  a  mere  biography ;  it  is  a  significant 
contribution  to  the  general  history  of  the 
United  States.  And  its  value  is  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  purely  objective  attitude  of  the 
author,  whose  historical  or  political  bias,  if  he 
ever  had  any,  is  absolutely  undiscernible  in  his 
judgments. 

From  the  standpoint  of  literary  style,  more- 
over. Dr.  Bancroft's  volumes  are  as  distinctly 
successful  as  from  that  of  history  or  of  biog- 
raphy. The  narrative  flows  along  in  the  simple 
and  lucid  manner  that  is  most  appropriate  to 
the  subject.  Rhetorical  ornament  is  employed  • 
only  to  a  slight  extent,  and  always  with  good 
judgment  At  only  a  single  point  has  the 
reviewer  noticed  a  lapse.  Referring  to  the 
Confederacy  after  the  Emancipation  Prodama- 
tipn.  Dr.  Bancroft  says!  "In  fact,  the  new  gov- 
ernment was  a  scuttled  ship,  held  back  by  a 
dragging  anchor."  Obviously  a  scuttled  ship 
would  need  to  be  held  "up"  rather  than  "back," 
and  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  "dragging" 
anchor  should  hold  it  in  either  direction. 

Seward's  life  falls  into  three  clearly  marked 
periods:  first,  that  of  his  prominence  in  the 
State  politics  of  New  York,  culminating  in 
his  two  terms  as  governor;  second,  his  two 
terms  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
his  recognised  leadership  of  the  Whig  and  the 
Republican  parties;  and  third,  his  service  in 
the  State  Department  The  narrative  of  the 
first  period  alone  reveals  the  biographer's  gen- 
eral estimate  of  Seward's  character — ^an  esti- 
mate which  is  as  far  as  possible  from  justify- 
ing the  dictum  that  a  man's  biographer  must  be 
his  attorney.  Summarily,  Dr.  Bancroft  repre- 
sents Seward  as  a  highly  endowed  and  intel- 
lectually brilliant  man,  but  tending  to  lack  so- 
briety of  judgment,  and  generally  disposed  to 
subordinate  principle  to  political  ambition. 
Reviewing  the  chief  issues  of  his  gubernatorial 
career,  the  biographer's  judgments  run  thus: 
On    internal    improvements,    Seward's    views 


were  "highly  theoretical  and  unscientific,  and 
at  times  altogether  visionary";  the  school 
question  was  settled  by  a  plan  that  "carried  out 
none  of  Seward's  special  suggestions  that  had 
attracted  so  much  attention";  the  position  as- 
sumed by  the  governor  in  reference  to  the  re- 
turn of  fugitive  slaves — a  position  which  first 
won  for  him  the  admiration  of  abolitionists- 
was  determined  largely  by  his  political  am- 
bitions; in  dealing  with  the  "Anti-renters," 
"Seward  knew  how  to  temper  justice  with 
politics,"  and  "if,"  after  the  settlement,  "either 
militia  or  Anti-renters  failed  to  become  sup- 
porters of  Seward,  they  must  have  been  hard 
to  olease";  his  course  on  the  law  for  registra- 
tion of  voters  illustrates  "how  wide  may  be  the 
di£Ference  between  a  politician's  public  opinion 
and  his  honest  conviction";  and  his  letter  of 
retirement  in  1842  was  "neither  too  non-par- 
tisan nor  too  forgetful  of  the  future." 

Not  all  readers  will  be  convinced  that  the 
facts  as  Dr.  Bancroft  narrates  them  entirely 
sustain  the  rather  severe  judgment  which  is 
embodied  in  these  remarks.  The  biographer's 
standard  of  morality  in  a  public  man  seems  to 
be  a  pretty  exalted  one.  Yet  such  a  standard  is 
justified  in  view  of  the  much  debated  question 
as  to  the  sincerity  of  Seward's  anti-slavery 
views  in  the  critical  years  of  1850-60,  when  he 
became  the  recognised  leader  of  the  anti- 
slavery  Whigs  and  the  Republicans.  Dr.  Ban- 
croft's conclusion  on  this  point,  after  a  very 
elaborate  analysis  of  the  whole  period,  is  not 
far  away  from  that  reached  by  the  less  viru- 
lent of  Seward's  contemporary  antagonists. 
That  the  senator  felt  a  strong  personal  an- 
tipathy to  the  institution  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  that  his  famous  dicta  as  to  the  "higher 
law"  and  the  "irrepressible  conflict"  sprang 
from  this  feeling  and  its  moral  basis  rather 
than  from  purely  political  calculations,  is  by 
no  means  so  clear.  What  the  biographer  thinks 
about  it  is  definitely  indicated  in  the  expressive 
chapter-heads  "The  Higher  Law  Waits  on 
Finality"  and  "Illustrations  of  the  Irrepressi- 
ble G>nfiict  and  the  Conflict  Repressible."  No 
explanation  of  Seward's  career  at  this  stage 
can  be  more  suggestive  or  more  just  than  that 
given  by  Dr.  Bancroft  in  speaking  of  the 
senator's  unstinted  and  unconcealed  admiration 
for  two  men  of  diametrically  opposite  charac- 
ters, John  Quincy  Adams  and  Thurlow  Weed. 

Seward  was  absolutely  sincere  in  his  expres- 
sions about  Adams  and  Weed.  That  is  the 
great  enigma  of  his  life,  and  because  of  it  some 
ave  regarded  him  a  second  John  Quincy 
Adams,  while  others  have  insisted  that  he  was 
only  Thurlow  Weed's  Siamese  twin.  In  fact 
he  was  a  combination  of  some  of  the  most 
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striking  characteristics  of  each  man.  Hence  he 
was  not  less  eager  to  inherit  the  mantle  of  the 
one  than  to  be  the  beneficiary  of  the  schemes 
and  power  of  the  other.  So,  until  he  laid  aside 
his  ambition  for  preferment  many  years  later, 
he  was  like  Daudet's  hero,  who  heard  two 
voices : 

"Tartarin-Quichottc,  tres  exalt6 ; 

Couvre-toi  de  gloire,  Tartarin. 
Tartarin-Sancho,  tres  calme; 

Tartarin,  couvre-toi  de  flanelle." 

Seward  always  showed  a  preference  for  get- 
ting first  the  covering  of  Aanelle,  knowing  that 
gloire  fits  best  on  the  outside.  Carlyle  said  of 
Voltaire:  "He  loved  truth,  but  chiefly  of  the 
triumphant  sort."  Seward  desired  to  be  true 
to  Adams's  example,  but  he  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  keep  Weed  as  a  guide  and  ally  in  the 
struggle.     I  Vol.  I.,  pages  200-201.] 

And  again: 

Seward  continued  to  hear  the  two  voices. 
...  It  was  John  Quincy  Adams  Seward  that 
uttered  the  telling  phrases  and  made  the  severe 
arraignments,  and  was  the  hope  of  the  radi- 
cals like  Gerrit  Smith,  Theodore  Parker  and, 
at  times,  of  the  Garrisonians.  .  .  .  On  the  other 
hand  Thurlow  Weed  Seward  kept  in  close  re- 
lations with  the  party  organisation ;  he  watched 
the  plans  of  the  politicians,  changed  the  pro- 
gramme to  suit  conditions,  and  tried  to  win  all 
classes  of  men.  Adams  Seward  was  ardently 
anti slavery,  and  expected  to  live  in  history  as 
a  great  philanthropist.  Weed  Seward  was  de- 
termined to  control  the  patronage  and  to  live 
in  the  White  House.     [Vol.  II.,  pages  86-87.] 

Seward  "laid  aside  his  ambition  for  prefer- 
ment"—that  is,  for  the  Presidency— in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1861,  after  and  because  the  strength 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  character  had  been 
tested  and  proved.  The  submission  of  Seward 
to  the  stronger  power  was  complete  and  loyal 
when  the  fact  that  Lincoln  was  the  stronger 
had  been  made  clear ;  but  the  establishment  of 
this  fact  cost  a  struggle  that  was  as  keen  and 
intense  as  the  result  was  decisive.  The  dra- 
matic features  of  this  struggle  are  very  skil- 
fully handled  by  the  biographer,  and  the  two 
chapters  in  which  they  are  presented  constitute 
a  distinct  and  impressive  climax  to  the  work. 

Seward  was  as  firmly  convinced  as  the 
majority  of  his  party  that  he  and  not  Lincoln 
should  have  been  nominated  and  elected  in 
i860.  That  Lincoln  himself  shared  this  convic- 
tion and  was  prepared  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
merely  nominal  tenure  of  the  Presidential  office 
was  inferred  from  the  selection  of  Seward  as 
Secretary  of  State,  and  from  the  deference 
with  whicb;»thc  President-elect  solicited  his 
opinions.  The  development  of  the  secession 
movement,  Seward,  with  his  characteristic  op- 
timism, looked  upon  as  largely  a  game  of  par- 
tisan politics,  with  certain  casual  dangers  from 
the  undue  seriousness  of  extremists  North  and 


South.  From  his  vantage  point  in  the  Senate 
he  assumed  general  charge  of  the  interests  of 
the  Union,  the  Republican  Party  and  the  in- 
coming administration.  That  he  fully  realised 
his  own  significance  is  revealed  by  the  tone  of 
his  letters  to  his  wife :  •  "It  seems  to  me  that  if 
I  am  absent  only  three  days  this  administration 
[Buchanan's]  would  fall  into  consternation 
and  despair."  And  again:  "The  present  ad- 
ministration and  the  incoming  one  unite  in  de- 
volving on  me  the  responsibility  of  averting 
those  disasters.  My  own  party  trusts  me.  .  .  - 
All  the  other  parties  .  .  .  cast  themselves  upon 
me."  Even  though,  as  Bancroft  believes,  the 
facts  justified  these  statements,  there  is  some- 
thing in  them  that  recalls  the  self-revealings  of 
McClellan  in  that  melancholy  Own  Story,  and 
suggests  the  pious  hope  that,  if  Lincoln  or 
Grant  or  Sherman,  or  any  other  of  our  great 
men  whose  reputation  for  hardheadedness  is 
still  intact  ever  corresponded  much  with  his 
wife,  the  letters  are  either  destroyed  or  safely 
hidden  away  from  uxorious  or  filial  impulses 
to  publication. 

Before  the  inauguration  of  Lincoln  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  quarrelling  factions  of  Chase 
and  Seward  should  have  warned  the  latter  that 
the  new  President  possessed  a  dangerous  en- 
dowment of  sagacity  and  resourcefulness.  But 
after  March  4,  as  before,  the  new  Secretary  of 
State  remained  steadfast  in  his  conviction  that 
he  alone  could  master  the  situation  and  save 
the  Union.  His  attitude  on  the  course  to  be 
pursued  at  Pickens  and  Sumter,  and  his  rela- 
tions with  the  G>nfederate  commissioners  who 
were  at  Washington  demanding  recognition, 
soon  brought  him,  at  first  unawares,  but  later 
consciously,  in  conflict  with  the  course  which 
the  President  adopted.  Seward  tenaciously 
held  to  his  own  policy,  and  in  the  effort  to 
secure  its  triumph  and  to  maintain  his  own 
prestige  he  was  guilty,  according  to  Bancroft, 
of  thwarting  the  relief  of  Sumter  and  of  delib- 
erate deceit  in  his  assurances  to  the  G>nfed- 
erate  commissioners  in  respect  to  Pickens.  The 
unravelling  of  the  complicated  network  of  in- 
trigue in  connection  with  these  matters  is  the 
cleverest  and  most  fascinating  achievement  of 
the  biographer.  And  the  climax  of  his  suc- 
cess is  to  be  found  in  the  novel  and  ingenious 
theory  which  he  propounds  in  explanation  of 
the  famous  document  submitted  by  Seward  to 
Lincoln  on  April  i,  entitled :  "Some  Thoughts 
for  the  President's  G)nsideration."  This 
bizarre  document  proposed,  in  substance,  that, 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  Union,  the  gov- 
ernment should  provoke  hostilities  with  Spain, 
France  and  possibly  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 
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and  that  Seward  should  receive  from  Lincoln 
authority  to  carry  out  the  general  policy  of  the 
administration.  Since  this  paper  was  first  made 
known  by  Nicolay  and  Hay,  though  its  amaz- 
ing purport  has  tended  to  paralyse  conjecture 
as  to  its  cause,  nevertheless  various  theories 
have  been  propounded  in  explanation,  and  not 
the  least  plausible  have  been  that  it  was  an 
"April  fool"  joke,  or  a  "champagne  dream." 
In  Bancroft's  account,  however,  it  is  made  to 
fit  in  very  naturally  as  a  desperate  climax  to 
Seward's  long  intrigue  for  supremacy.  Con- 
fronted by  accumulating  evidence  that  he  was 
losing  control  over  affairs,  and  that  both  the 
President's  policy  and  the  President's  person- 
ality were  becoming  too  strong  for  him,  he 
staked  eveiythinflr  on  a  frank  demand  for  rec- 
ognition as  head  of  the  State.  Lincoln  calmly 
and  respectfully  declined  to  abdicate,  and  the 
incident  was  closed. 

From  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  Seward 
laboured  in  most  hearty  and  efficient  accord 
with  the  President  Though  definitely  recog- 
nising his  subordination  to  the  chief  executive, 
it  was  some  time  before  he  fully  realised  that 
his  sphere  was  limited  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment The  odium  which  he  drew  upon  him- 
self through  the  arbitrary  arrest  of  private  citi- 
zens was  incurred  in  a  business  that  belonged 
to  the  War  Department;  Secretary  Welles,  of 
the  Navy,  was  treated  by  Seward  for  some 
time  as  an  "unconsidered  trifle";  and  both  the 
attorney-general  and  the  postmaster-general 
had  occasion  to  resent  the  intrusion  of  their 
colleague.  But,  as  Bancroft  puts  it,  the  ground 
(or  cntidsm  in  these  as  in  other  instances  of 
unregulated  activity  was  "not  Seward's  mo- 
tives, but  his  methods."    . 

The  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  during  the 
war  has  already  been  so  fully  cleared  up  that 
Dr.  Bancroft's  contributions  under  this  head 
are  less  novel  than  in  other  parts  of  Seward's 
career.  The  biographer's  judgment  that  he 
"holds  the  first  place  among  all  our  secretaries 
of  state"  is  likely  to  be  questioned,  especially 
by  those  who  would  decide  on  technical 
grounds  of  diplomacy  and  international  law. 
But  Bancroft's  opinion  is  based  on  broader 
considerations,  and  he  gives  great  weight  to 
the  insight  into  home  political  conditions 
which  inspired  Seward's  treatment  of  foreign 
relations.  The  cause  ciUbre  of  his  diplomacy 
was,  of  course,  the  Trent  affair,  and  on  this 
the  biographer's  comment  is:  "That  his  argu- 
ment was  so  effective,  although  unsound,  was 
a  tribute  to  his  truly  marvellous  skill  in  mak- 
ing bricks  without  straw.  .  .  .  Seward's 
method  was  far  from  perfect,  but  what  he  ac- 


complished was  one  of  the  greatest  feats  of  the 
war  period."  The  most  serious  failure  of 
Seward's  diplomacy,  the  Johnson-Clarendon 
treaty  of  1869,  which  was  almost  unanimously 
rejected  by  the  Senate,  Dr.  Bancroft  ascribes, 
and  with  much  justice,  to  the  condition  of  party 
politics  when  it  was  negotiated. 

Seward  shared  in  the  political  blight  which 
fell  upon  Andrew  Johnson's  administration. 
It  was  expected  that  the  new  biography  would 
throw  much  new  light  upon  the  relation  of 
Seward  to  the  Presidential  policy  of  Recon- 
struction. Mr.  Blaine,  in  his  Twenty  Years  in 
Congress,  gave  formal  currency  to  a  view 
widely  prevalent  at  one  time,  that  John- 
son's course  was  chiefly  due  to  Seward's  influ- 
ence. This  view  Dr.  Bancroft  rather  contempt- 
uously rejects.  He  shows,  however,  that  Sew- 
ard was  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  policy 
of  speedy  restoration  and  reconciliation,  and 
he  explains  this  attitude  as  due  to  the  same 
temperamental  qualities  that  so  long  prevented 
Seward  from  realising  in  1861  that  the  outbreak 
of  war  was  seriously  threatened.  But  beyond 
this  the  biographer's  research  has  revealed 
nothing  that  accentuates  the  responsibility  of 
Seward  for  Johnson's  unfortunate  course. 
William  A,  Dunning, 

THE  WORLD  AND  THE  INDIVIDUAL.  Gifford  Lee- 
tures  delivered  before  the  UxriVersity  of  Aberdeen. 
By  Josiah  Royce,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  the  History  of 
Philosophy  at  Harvard.  New  York :  The  Mac- 
xuillan  Company. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  other  writings 
of  Professor  Royce;  but  this  volume  I  have 
read,  and  doubtless  shall  read  again,  with 
pleasure  and  profit  American,  Hegelian  and 
Monistic  though  it  be — ^three  serious  prejudicia 
in  the  eyes  of  an  orthodox  philosopher  against 
a  book  so  launched  into  the  world — ^it  has 
merits  of  no  common  order.  The  language  is 
chastened — an  excellent  if  slightly  diffuse  Eng- 
lish; the  arguments  are  lucid  even  when  they 
fail  to  convince;  a  fine  enthusiasm  for  pure 
thought  gives  them  warmth  and  throws  over 
them  a  romantic  interest.  Professor  Royce 
would  not  claim  to  be  simply  original;  but 
much  as  he  stands  in  debt,  like  the  rest  of  us, 
to  Greeks,  Germans  and  scholastics  of  the 
Middle  Age,  his  meditations  are  his  own,  pur- 
sued with  a  vigour  and  insight  most^efreshing 
when  we  call  to  mind  that  such  w^ll  be  the 
teachers  of  America  in  the  coming  \century. 
One  takes  comfort  in  hearing  the  accents  of 
Plato  at  Harvard,  with  possible  echoes  at 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco.  The  Academy, 
we  say  to  ourselves,  may  one  day  supplant  or 
idealise  the  stockyard,  and  a  true  doctrine  of 
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Being  control  the  monomania  of  Wall  Street 
Herein,  as  I  think,  lies  the  significance  of  vol- 
umes such  as  these.  They  are  a  protest,  and  a 
prophecy  of  better  things. 

For  the  teaching  itself,  I  would  gladly  en- 
large upon  it,  but  time  and  space — ^phenomenal 
yet  real — decline  to  accommodate  me.    What 
is  "Monism"  ?  asks  the  hasty  reader.    I  know, 
but  I  cannot  tell  him ;  let  him  learn  something 
about   it   from   Professor   Royce.     However, 
these  hints  may  be  thrown  out    The  Monist 
is  one  who  believes  in  the  ultimate  identity  of 
all  thought  and  all  being;  if,  like  the  present 
author,  he  is  religious-minded,  then  he  pro- 
claims his  "assurance  of  the  unity  of  God  and 
the  World."    He  may  also  be  an  Idealist,  re- 
jecting every   conception  of  "matter"   which 
does  not  at  last  resolve  it  into  an  unadulter- 
ated term  of  thought    And  such  is  the  .pro- 
fessor's   attitude.    Moreover,  in  the  attempt, 
which  must  be  made  somehow,  to  reconcile  the 
One  with  the  Many,  to  shut  up  the  Effects  in 
the  Cause,  to  establish  Freedom  while  main- 
taining Order,   it  will   be  advisable  to   look 
round  for  help  from  the  artist  and  the  mathe- 
matician,   who    concern    themselves    precisely 
with  a  development,  through  stages  and  toward 
an  end,  or  "final  cause,"  of  thought  which 
seeks  its  realisation.    But  there  never  was  an 
art  without  an  Idea,  and  all  true  Ideas  must 
be  brought  to  the  touchstone  of  experience. 
Thought  is  Nature,  and  Nature  is  God,  as  He 
lives  the  infinite  life,  in  all  worlds  and  orders, 
which  are  but  the  unfolding  of  His  Reality  in 
an  experience  without  end. 

To  arrive  at  these  conclusions  our  guide 
takes  us  along  four  stages  of  the  metaphysical 
journey;  and  here  I  am  reminded  of  Victor 
Cousin's  once  famous  Lectures,  not  nearly  so 
profound  as  these,  and  less  instructive.  The 
student  will  catch  glimpses  by  the  way  of 
snowy  heights  and  glittering  waters;  Plato 
will  stand  up  with  his  shining  spears,  Hegel 
frown  from  near  at  hand  like  the  Finsteraar- 
hom,  Schopenhauer  rise  solitary  and  forbid- 
ding like  the  unascended  Matterhom,  in  a  wil- 
derness of  his  own  making.  Or,  to  drop 
similitudes,  we  pass  through  Realism,  which 
would  utterly  divide  between  "things"  and 
"thought,"  to  the  experience  of  the  mystic,  as 
undeniable  as  it  is  significant  of  the  unity  we 
demand;  but,  not  satisfied  with  his  Nirvana, 
we  find  ourselves  driven  to  seek  a  validity  for 
the  ideas  we  cannot  surrender— yet  have  hith- 
erto not  realised— in  some  stable  universe.  We 
have  a  meaning  which  ought  to  be  valid ;  facts 
have  a  reality  upon  which  we  want  to  put  a 
meaning.  How  shall  this  marriage  be  brought 
to  pass?    Instead  of  casting  out  finite  experi- 


ence with  the  mystic,  and  so  falling  into  a  bot- 
tomless Nirvana,  we  must  see  in  the  particu- 
lars which  no  man  may  count  a  plan  that  is  the 
very  structure  of  our  mind,  the  term  we  arc 
bent  on  actuating.  For  us,  says  this  teaching, 
"the  object  is  simply  the  completely  embodied 
will  of  the  idea."  But  again,  the  idea  is  no 
empty  "imiversal  type"  as  in  a  Kantian  world 
of  abstractions.  Transcend  we  must  the 
bounds  of  human  consciousness,  or  no  ideas 
are  valid,  no  objects  have  a  meaning.  There 
is,  then,  a  Divine  Life,  an  "inner  purpose," 
and  it  is  fulfilled  in  the  development  of  Deity. 
The  One  explains  the  All  by  realising  it  On 
these  heights  we  may  chant  our  Hjrmn  of 
Being  with  Shelley  and  Goethe;  or  taking  up 
a  prose  dithsrramb  before  which  their  golden 
verses  pale,  we  may  recite  from  Plato's 
Phcedrus  and  Symposium  the  creed  of  the 
Heavenly  Eros.  For  it  would  thus  at  length 
appear  that  Law  is  at  one  with  Love,  and 
Thought  is  Life,  and  to  realise  ourselves  in 
the  Eternal  Order  is  Freedom. 

Docs  the  Professor  prove  all  this?    Perhaps 
not    He  is  discussit^  the  ineffable;  and  what 
are   words,   even   the   most   transparent,   but 
shadows   cast   from  our  wavering,  uncertain 
minds?    He  shall  prove  what  he  can  prove. 
I.  as  in  duty  bound,  signal  rocks  ahead  and 
sunken  reefs;  we  do  not  reject  or  despise  the 
category  of  Cause  without  peril  to  religion,  to 
society,    to    morals.     When    the    individual 
dreams  that  his  conscious  idea,  got  anyhow, 
and  suffered  to  range  at  will,  is  working  out 
God — a  phrase  not  found  in  this  book,  yet  per- 
haps its  sum  and  substance— K)ne  fears  what 
may  come  of  it    Pantheism  looks  on  the  sow- 
ing of  wild  oats  indulgently;  will  not  every 
seed,  it  murmurs,  ripen  to  a  harvest  in  due 
season?    Or,  as  Theodore  Parker  used  to  tell 
us,  "Is  not  every  fall  a  fall  upward?"    The 
witchery  of  Monism  lurks  like  a  sweet  but 
deadly  drug  in  its  promise  of  freed6m  for  me, 
as  an  embodied  portion  of  the  AIL   Then  steps 
forward  the  American  youth,  sanguine  and  un- 
fettered, to  act  the  god  on  a  clear  stage— with 
consequences!    We  sad-faced  Europeans,  who 
know  how  little  money  can  buy,  and  have  seen 
much  experience  come  to  naught,  desire  indeed 
that  fortune-hunting  should  be  tempered  by 
ideals,  and  so  we  bid  Professor  Royce  to  pros- 
per.    But    we    feel    that    his    rose-coloured 
glasses  may  have  transformed  Satan  into  an 
angel  of  light    The  mystery  of  evil  is  not 
solved,  and  its  reality  will  be  intensified,  by  a 
Monism  that  considers  life  as  a  fine  art  but 
overlooks  it  as  a  tragedy,  in  which  failure  is 

too  often  the  last  word,  by  VjOOVIC 

Williaw  Barry. 
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THE  FARRINODONS.    By  Ellen  Th«rneycroftPowler. 
New  Ybrk  :  D.  Applefeon  &  Company.    $1.50. 

''Why  is  the  sea  salt?"  said  the  Inspector  to 
the  Boy. 

"To  keep  the  drownded  folks  sweet,"  said 
the  Boy  to  the  Inspector. 

Somehow  I  have  been  reminded  of  this  con- 
versation in  reading  Miss  Ellen  Thorneycroft 
Fowler's  new  novel,  The  Farringdons,  This 
is  the  best  of  Miss  Fowler's  books  hitherto. 
It  has  the  wit  and  brightness  with  which  we 
are  familiar;  it  is  also  deeper,  tenderer,  and 
therefore  truer.  The  authoress  has  laid  aside 
something  of  her  reserve  and  given  us  hints 
of  how  she  has  interpreted  life's  meanings. 
She  has  faced  the  fact  of  tragedy — shyly  it 
is  true,  but  without  turning  away.  The  book 
is  a  happy  one,  and  the  wedding  bells  ring  at 
the  end,  but  there  are  rough  places  in  the  jour- 
neys, and  we  hear  of  wounds  that  remain — 
for  this  life  at  least — unclosed.  This  is  of 
good  augury.  Miss  Fowler  should  write  her 
name  deep  ere  she  lays  down  the  pen.  She 
has  terrible  eyes,  and  can  see  the  comic  side 
of  everything.  But  she  has  no  bitterness.  She 
was  always  tolerant,  but  in  The  Farringdons 
she  is  much  more  than  tolerant — ^she  is  tender. 
Now  tenderness,  as  one  of  the  masters  has  told 
us,  is  one  of  the  rarest  things  in  the  world. 
(The  reader  may  hesitate  over  this,  but  let 
him  consider.)  Miss  Fowler  has  plenty  of 
"salt" — ^as  much  as  any  French  or  American 
woman— but  her  "drownded  folks"  are  kept 
sweet  There  is  something  that  redeems  al- 
most every  one  of  them. 

A  famous  socialist  was  of  opinion  that  when 
everything  in  this  poor  world  was  set  right, 
when  human  society  was  perfected  and  all  his 
programme  realised,  the  sea  would  be  turned 
into  his  favourite  kind  of  lemonade.  For  my 
part  I  prefer  th-*  sea  as  it  is.  (Any  one  who  can 
see  the  point  of  this  joke  will  receive  a  free 
pardon  and  a  book  by  the  Poet  Laureate.) 

I  will,  for  the  delight  of  my  readers,  select 
from  Miss  Fowler's  conversations.  She  is,  it 
will  be  seen,  as  witty  and  as  audacious  as  ever. 
Elisabeth  is  the  heroine,  and  Mrs.  Herbert 
was  a  good  woman  according  to  her  lights  and 
a  most  excellent  wife  and  mother,  but  she  had 
the  weakness  of  being  socially  ambitious. 
Elisabeth  says: 

"I'd  rather  be  dead  than  stout  any  day." 
"My  dear  child,  you  are  talking  nonsense. 

What  would  be  the  advantage  of  being  thin  if 

you  were  not  alive?" 
"When  you  come  to  that,  what  would  be  the 

advantage  of  being  alive  if  you  weren't  thin?" 

retorted  Elisabeth. 


"The  cases  are  not  parallel,  my  dear;  you' 
see,  you  couldn't  be  thin  without  being  alive, 
but  you  could  be  alive  without  being  Uiin." 

"It  is  possible;  I  have  come  across  such 
cases  myself,  but  I  devoutly  trust  mine  may 
never  be  one  of  them.  As  the  hymn  says,  I 
shall  always  be  'content  to  fill  a  little  space.' " 

"Ah,  but  I  think  the  hymn  doesn't  mean  it 
quite  in  that  sense.  I  believe  the  hymn  refers 
rather  to  the  greatness  of  one's  attainments 
and  possessions  than  to  one's  personal  bulk." 

Elisabeth  opened  her  eyes  wide  with  an  ex- 
pression of  childlike  simplicity.  "Do  you 
really  think  so?" 

"I  do,  my  dear.  You  know  one  must  not 
take  poetry  too  literally.  Verse-writers  are 
allowed  what  is  called  'poetic  license,'  and  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  quite  accurate  in  their  state- 
ments." 

I  am  afraid  that  Miss  Fowler  is  "no  canny." 
Here  is  another  choice  morsel  about  Mrs. 
Herbert: 

"What  sort  of  people  are  the  Herberts,  by 
the  way?    Is  Mrs.  Herbert  a  lady?" 

Elisabeth  thought  for  a  moment.  "She  is 
the  sort  of  person  who  pronounces  the  't'  in 
often." 

"I  know  exactly.  I  believe  'genteel'  is  the 
most  correct  adjective  for  that  type." 

Excellent  I  have  a  little  thing  in  my  pos- 
session— a  poor  thing,  but  mine  own.  It  de- 
fines all  people  who  write  S.  before  the  name 
of  a  Saint  instead  of  St  It  will  appear  in 
my  posthumous  novel  entitled  For  Daws  to 
Peck  at — ^not  before. 

Many  readers  will  relish  most  of  all  the 
Methodist  matrons — Mrs.  Bateson  and  Mrs. 
Hankey.  Methodists  will  be  proud  of  Caleb 
Bateson  and  his  wife.  Of  Mrs.  Hankey  they 
may  stand  in  doubt,  but  she  will  amuse  them. 

"You  always  are  fortunate  in  your  pigs," 
Mrs.  Hankey  remarked.  "Such  fine  hams  and 
such  beautiful  roaded  bacon  I  never  see  any- 
where equal  to  yours.  It'll  be  a  sad  day  for 
you,  Mrs.  Bateson,  when  swine  fever  comes 
into  the  district  I  know  no  one  as'll  feel  it 
more." 

"Now  you  must  tell  me  about  your  niece's 
wedding,  Mrs,  Hankey,"  Mrs.  Bateson  said— 
"her  that  was  married  last  week.  My  word 
alive,  but  your  sister  is  wonderful  fortunate 
settling  her  daughters!  That's  what  I  call 
brought  up  family,  and  no  mistake.  Five 
daughters,  and  each  one  found  peace  and  a 
pious  husband  before  she  was  five-and- 
twenty!" 

"The  one  before  last  has  married  a  Qiurch- 
man,"  said  Mrs.  Hankey  apologetically,  as  if 
the  union  thus  referred  to  were  somewhat 
morganatic  in  its  character,  and  therefore  no 
subject  for  pride  or  congratulation. 

"Well,  to  be  sure !    Still,  he  may  make  her 
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It  seems  to  me  that  husbands  are  like  new 
boots — ^you  can't  tell  where  they  are  going  to 
pinch  you  till  it's  too  late  to  change  *em.  And 
as  for  creaking,  why  the  boots  that  arc  quiet- 
est in  the  shop  are  just  the  ones  that  fairly 
disgrace  you  when  you  come  late  into  chapel 
on  a  Sunday  morning,  and  think  to  slip  in 
quietly  during  the  first  prayer;  and  it's  pretty 
much  the  same  with  husbands — those  that  ^re 
the  meekest  in  the  wooing  are  the  most  master- 
ful to  live  with." 

Yes,  Mrs.  Hankey  is  decidedly  amusing. 
Take  this: 

"And  is  she  quite  well?"  asked  Elisabeth, 
cheerfully.  "I  remember  all  about  her  wed- 
ding, and  how  immensely  interested  I  was." 

"As  well  as  you  can  expect,  miss,"  replied 
Mrs.  Hankey,  with  eight  children  on  earth 
and  one  in  heaven,  and  a  husband  as  plays  the 
trombone  of  an  evening." 

Miss  Fowler's  strength,  however,  is  mainly 
given  to  the  rendering  of  her  heroine,  Elisa- 
beth— ^her  mental  history,  her  spiritual  history, 
and  above  all,  the  story  of  her  heart  All  is 
laid  bare.  A  mere  man  may  not  criticise.  He 
may  have,  and  will  have,  his  own  opinion  as  to 
whether  Elisabeth  was  really  lovable,  as  to 
whether  Chris  was  really  to  be  envied.  The 
materials  at  all  events  are  given  him  gener- 
ously. One  must  recognise  that  in  some  ways 
the  problem  of  love  must  be  treated  newly  in 
the  future  now  that  women  have  careers  be- 
fore them.  Elisabeth  and  Chris  find  each 
other  at  last  after  a  series  of  miracles.  How 
the  keen-eyed  Elisabeth  never  guessed  his 
secret,  how  the  fixed  idea  that  he  did  not  love 
her  remained  in  her  mind  like  the  nail  in  Sis- 
era's  brain,  must  always  remain  wonderful  to 
me.  In  any  case,  it  must  be  allowed  that  Chris 
endowed  her  with  his  worldly  goods,  so  that 
in  one  point  at  least  a  Unitarian's  criticisms 
of  the  English  marriage  service  do  not  apply. 
"Look  at  it :  With  this  ring  I  thee  wed;  that's 
sorcery.  With  my  body  I  thee  worship;  that's 
idolatry.  With  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee 
endow;  that's  a  lie."  On  all  this  part  of  her 
story  Miss  Fowler  must  mainly  be  judged  by 
women,  but  she  may  be  emphatically  congratu- 
lated on  one  point.  In  the  end,  after  all  her 
experiences,  you  feel  that  Elisabeth  is  to  enter 
a  new  and  nobler  life.  Hawthorne's  fear 
about  Zenobia — that  the  rose  was  full  blown — 
does  not  trouble  one  about  her.  There  are 
folded  petals  and  latent  dewdrops  in  Elisa- 
beth's heart. 

What  pleases  me  most  in  this  novel  is  its 
frank  and  yet  reticent,  reserved  and  humble 
expression  of  religious  faith.  The  writer 
holds  her  hand ;  she  will  not  say  a  word  more 


than  she  is  sure  of;  and  yet  she  is  sure  of  alL 
Her  religious  thought  has  not  yet  fitted  itself 
to  dogmatic  vesture:  "Religion  is  no  string  of 
dogmas,  but  just  His  calling  us  by  name." 
Let  it  rest  at  that  if  we  can  say : 

Yet  still  above  them  all   one  Figure  stands 
With  outstretched  Hands. 

I  am  sure  Miss  Fowler  sees  that  the 
early  religion  of  Elisabeth  and  Felicia — a  re- 
ligion of  which  a  small  man  who  talked  about 
the  Higher  Criticism  quickly  robbed  them — 
was  no  religion  at  all.  Religion  is  not  our 
choosing  of  God,  but  His  choosing  of  us.  That 
He  is  able  to  keep— not  that  we  are  able — is 
the  secret  of  Christianity. 

Claudius  Clear. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  QUACK.    By  S.  Weir 
Mitchell.  New  York :  The  Century  Company.  $1.50. 

Dr.  Mitchell  has  written  a  story  that  is  dis- 
appointing in  many  different  ways,  and  satis- 
factory in  very  few.  The  title  was  so  striking* 
the  theme  comparatively  so  new,  that  one  was 
justified  in  taking  up  the  book  with  the  expec- 
tation of  finding  something  very  much  out  of 
the  ordinary.  But  by  the  time  the  last  page 
is  reached  the  conviction  is  forced  upon  the 
reader  that  the  narrative  offers  nothing  very 
startling,  that  another  fine  opportunity  has 
been  missed,  and  that  pretty  much  everything 
to  be  found  in  the  story  has  been  more  ade- 
quately told  many  times  before.  The  hero, 
Ezra  Sandcraft,  fits  himself  for  the  practice  of 
medicine,  without  any  special  liking  or  gifts 
for  that  profession,  but  with  the  simple  deter- 
mination to  get  a  living  out  of  the  world.  He 
takes  part  in  several  shady  transactions,  con- 
ducts spiritualistic  stances,  and  finally  reaches 
the  hospital  as  a  result  of  a  life  of  viciousness 
and  dissipation.  The  most  striking  feature  of 
the  story  is  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Mitchell 
has  tried  to  convey  to  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
rogue's  consummate  belief  in  the  perfect  pro- 
priety of  his  motives  and  behaviour.  He  is 
continually  crying  out  at  his  turns  of  ill-luck 
and  cursing  fortune.  Now,  all  this  was  done 
infinitely  better  sixty  years  ago  by  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Thackeray  in  a  book  called  Barry 
Lyndon.  We  had  the  same  excuses,  self-con- 
donations and  laudations,  the  same  crying 
out  upon  fortune  as  a  worthless  and  inconsid- 
erate jade,  but  with  a  spirit,  a  dash,  a  fire  that 
somehow  made  the  scoundrel  sympathetic  and 
likeable  until  the  very  end.  Barry  Lyndon 
was  a  great  scamp;  Dr.  Mitchell's  hero  is  in- 
finitely worse — ^he  is  a  little  bore. 
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THB  HARP  OP  UPB.    By  Elizabeth  Godfrey.    New 
York :  Henry  Holt  A  Compasiy.    $1.50. 

There  are  two  Master-Harpers  whose  touch 
upon  the  strings  has  power  to  draw  out  the 
complex  harmonies  which  make  the  music  of 
life.  We  submit  willingly  enough  to  him  of 
the  crimson  garments  and  shining  ey^i  and 
our  hearts  sway  to  the  rhythm  of  his  playing; 
but  when  the  black-robed  one  comes  out  of  the 
shadows  and  lays  a  chill  hand  upon  us  we 
shrink  and  wail,  not  knowing  that  without  him 
our  life's  music  would  be  but  trivial  tunes,  for- 
gotten as  soon  as  heard.  .  .  .  And  the  names 
of  the  two  players  are  Love  and  Sorrow. 

This  quotation  is  used  as  a  preface  to  The 
Harp  of  Life,  which  is  another  musical  novel, 
and  a  good  one,  too.  Miss  Godfrey  does  not 
exaggerate  the  eccentricities  of  musicians  as 
so  many  writers  are  tempted  to  do,  but  in 
Hoger  Redway,  the  violinist,  Graham  Knowles, 
the  conductor,  and  Sir  Hervey  and  Lady  Gil- 
derdale,  true  lovers  of  music,  she  presents  to 
lier  readers  very  htunan  characters.  There  is 
no  heroine  to  this  story,  unless  Rose  Alba 
might  be  called  one.  She  is  a  type  of  any 
number  of  women  one  meets  in  every-day  life. 
She  has  a  fair  amotmt  of  good  looks,  a  voice 
that  is  not  above  the  average,  and  a  character 
that  is  below  the  average.  She  marries  Roger 
Redway  in  the  hope  that  he  may  help  her  in  a 
musical  career.  But  domestic  life  does  not  suit 
her.  She  comes  under  the  influence  of  Mrs. 
Temple-Smith,  who  writes  novels  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  emancipation  of  women;  and  she  is 
so  dominated  by  the  absurd  theories  that  such 
a  woman  holds  that  she  leaves  her  husband. 
There  is  no  question  of  another  man.  Mrs. 
Roger  Redway  is  without  temperament,  and 
therefore  free  from  a  certain  kind  of  tempta- 
tion. She  struggles  along  for  a  year  or  so 
alone,  and  after  losing  her  voice  in  a  pathetic 
sort  of  way,  she  is  glad  enough  to  return  to  the 
doggedly  faithful  husband.  Roger  Redway  is 
a  strong,  forceful  character,  and  the  mere  hint 
that  we  get  of  the  love  which  came  near  being 
fanned  into  being  by  his  passion  for  music  is 
the  undercurrent  in  his  life.  His  wife,  self- 
absorbed  and  cold  in  her  vanity  and  selfishness, 
does  not  dream  of  what  might  have  been.  And 
this  is  life  as  we  often  see  it 

F.  M.  H, 

THB  BIOGRAPHY  OP  A  GRIZZLY.    By  Ernest  Seton 
Thompson.    New  York  :  The  Century  Company. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
Mr.  Ernest  Seton  Thompson  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years  that  one  turns  to  the  task 
of  reviewing  one  of  his  books  with  the  hope- 
less feeling  that  whatever  one  may  say  must 
have  been  said  somewhere  else  before.  For 
instance,   every  reviewer  who  has   said  any- 


thing at  all  about  him  has  compared  his  stories 
with  the  animal  stories  of  Mr.  Kipling,  usually 
with  the  trite  and  perfunctory  comment  that 
''He  has  beaten  Kipling  on  his  own  ground." 
There  is  nothing  surprising  about  The  Biog- 
raphy of  a  Grizzly,  It  is  simply  another  very 
charming  and  delicate  story  of  the  kind  so 
familiar  to  Mr.  Thompson's  readers.  Wahb 
was  bom  over  a  score  of  years  ago  away  up  in 
the  wildest  part  of  the  Wild  West,  on  the  head 
of  the  Little  Piney,  above  where  the  Palette 
Ranch  is  now.  With  his  mother  ^nd  his  three 
little  brothers  and  sisters  he  lived  the  quiet  life 
which  bears  prefer,  revelling  in  the  mountain 
summer  and  the  abundance  of  good  things.  A 
day  came,  however,  when  the  hunter  found 
them,  and  Wahb,  the  only  one  of  the  family 
whose  fur  was  not  afterward  hung  up  as  a 
trophy  in  the  htmter's  home,  started  out  in 
life  alone  and  friendless.  The  years  passed, 
and  Wahb  grew  in  strength  and  size  until  he 
became  the  fear  of  the  motmtains.  By  an  acci- 
dent he  learned  the  art  of  releasing  himself 
from  the  hunter's  traps,  and  growing  in  cun- 
ning through  his  life  of  battling  with  the 
world,  he  fotmd  the  means  of  taking  a  terrible 
revenge  on  man  for  the  bullets  that  had  de- 
stroyed all  those  dear  to  him.  Each  year  he 
added  to  his  range.  He  not  only  cleared  out 
the  black  bears  from  the  Piney,  but  he  went 
over  the  divide  and  killed  the  old  bear  that 
once  chased  him  out  of  the  Warhouse  Val- 
ley. And,  more  than  that,  he  held  what  he 
had  won,  for  he  broke  up  a  camp  of  tenderfeet 
that  were  looking  for  a  ranch  location  on  the 
Meteetsee;  he  stampeded  their  horses,  and 
made  general  smash  of  the  camp.  More  years 
passed,  and  Wahb  felt  age  coming  upon  him. 
His  eyes  grew  dim.  His  huge  frame  lost  its 
power  and  elasticity.  The  signs  of  a  myste- 
rious invader  of  his  range  brought  about  anx- 
iety, which  soon  became  apprehension.  Wahb, 
himself,  learned  at  last  what  it  was  to  fear. 
And  at  last  came  the  day  when  a  rush  of  his 
ancient  courage  surged  in  the  grizzly's  rugged 
breast.  "He  turned  aside  into  the  little  gulch. 
The  deadly  vapours  entered  in,  filled  his  huge 
chest  and  tingled  in  his  vast,  heroic  limbs  as 
he  calmly  lay  down  on  the  rocky,  herbless 
floor,  and  as  gently  went  to  sleep  as  he  did  that 
day  in  his  mother's  arms  by  the  Graybull, 
long  ago." 

M.  B.  Arthur. 

THB  VOiCB  OP  THB  PEOPLE.    By  Ellen  Glasgow. 
New  York :  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company.    $1.50. 

After  producing  two  indoor  books  of  rather 
oppressive  atmosphere,  the  author  now  pre- 
sents an  outdoor  book  wide  open  to  the  sun 
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and  the  clouds.  The  Descendant  and  Phases 
of  an  Inferior  Planet  deal  almost  exclusively 
with  morbid  physical  and  social  conditions, 
and  follow  the  psychological  into  the  painful. 
This  new  work,  The  Voice  of  the  People,  may 
also  be  described  as  psychological,  but  its 
psychology  is  of  an  entirely  diflferent  and  much 
more  admirable  kind.  It  is  a  study  of  the 
natural  and  the  normal,  and  the  result  is  more 
convincing  than  the  outcome  of  those  earlier 
studies  of  th,e  unnatural  and  the  abnormal. 

The  story  grows  out  of  the  soil  of  old  Vir- 
ginia, springing  from  deep-buried  roots  stirred 
by  the  ploughshare  of  the  South's  new  civilisa- 
tion. The  author  knows  its  old  civilisation  as 
well  as  its  new,  and  her  work  is  as  true  to  one 
as  to  the  other.  Nicholas  Burr,  the  son  of  the 
soil,  "who  walked  rough-shod  where  his  abil- 
ities led  him,  among  men  who  were  his  supe- 
riors only  in  the  accident  of  a  better  birth- 
right," is  not  truer  to  his  time  and  his  type 
than  is  Judge  Bassatt,  who  "from  his  classic 
head  to  his  ill-fitting  boots  upheld  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  office  and  his  race."  Of  the 
women,  Marthy  Burr  and  Mrs.  Webb  offer 
the  most  striking  contrast,  representing  from 
first  to  last  the  extremes  of  the  social  poles. 
They  are  much  less  modem  than  the  men,  be- 
longing to  the  old  order  when  the  iron  bar- 
riers of  caste  still  held  fast  within  and  without, 
and  no  Southerner  might  hope  to  reach  higher 
than  his  father  stood.  To  Mrs.  Burr — ^as 
much  as  to  Mrs.  Webb— it  seemed,  therefore, 
a  miraculous,  an  utterly  incredible  thing,  that 
her  humbly  born  stepson  could  ever  become 
learned  and  strong  enough  to  break  all  bar- 
riers and  cast  them  out  of  his  way.  The  char- 
acter of  Nicholas  Burr  is  drawn  with  much 
skill  and  considerable  power.  The  little  aris- 
tocrat who  loves  him,  and  is  beloved  by  him, 
describes  him  well  when  she  says  he  is 
"clear  as  the  sun  and  terrible  as  an  army  with 
banners."  The  steady  progress  of  this  Lin-  ' 
coin-like  son  of  the  people  from  the  plough  to 
the  Governor's  chair  of  the  proudest  State  in 
the  Union,  makes  a  good  story,  not  strictly 
new,  perhaps,  but  one  that  always  appeals 
and  which  is  this  time  unusually  well  told. 
There  may  be  criticisms  that  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel  which  separates  the  lovers  also  lacks 
freshness,  but  the  admirable  working  out  of 
the  denouement  must  make  up  for  any  such 
shortcoming. 

In  a  word,  it  is  a  quiet  story,  notwithstand- 
ing its  tragic  end;  never  rising  to  great 
heights,  it  never  falls  to  the  commonplace,  and 
it  is  throughout  a  well-written  book  of  evenly 
sustained  interest,  and  seems  likely    to    win 


popular  favour.  At  all  events,  the  author  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  having  passed  with  this 
new  work  from  the  pent-up  hot-house  of  her 
earlier  work  into  a  far  wider  and  more  whole- 
some field. 

THB  LOVB  OP  PARSON  LORD,  AND  OTHBR  STORIES. 

By  Mary  E.  Wilkins.  Illustrated.  New  York  :  Harper 
ft  Brothers.    $1.50. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  be  said  of  Miss 
Wilkins;  but  it  is  always  worth  while  spread- 
ing the  news  that  she  has  sent  out  a  new  book 
that  can  stand  honourably  by  the  side  of  her 
old  ones.  Here,  save  in  the  tale  of  Catherine 
Carr,  which  strikes  a  more  heroic,  or  rather  3 
more  military,  note  than  usual,  the  stories  are 
made  out  of  the  material  she  has  made  us 
know  so  well  and  feel  so  much  curiosity  about 
She  has  not  come  to  the  end  of  her  digging  in 
New  England  hearts,  nor  shown  all  the  beauty 
hidden  in  the  starved  soil,  nor  all  the  grim 
tragedy.  Strange,  with  all  her  daintiness,  no 
writer  of  to-:day  has  more  ugly  things  to  tell 
out  of  her  record  of  life.  In  one  light  the 
title  story  is  a  pretty  idyll  of  a  girl  and  a  doll, 
and  of  the  same  girl  with  a  devoted  lover. 
But  the  circumstances,  out  of  which  the  child 
so  fearfully  snatches  her  happiness,  are 
ghastly,  and  a  sensitive  reader  will  shudder 
no  less  at  this  revelation  of  cruel,  clean  au- 
sterity than  at  some  tale  of  the  horrors  of  the 
Inquisition.  The  chief  treasure  of  the  volume 
is,  we  think,  "One  Good  Time,"  in  which  the 
glorious  dream  of  all  the  household  drudges 
of  the  earth  is  pictured  forth  with  much 
sympathy. 

RED  BLOOD  AND  BLUB.     By  Harrison  Robertson. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Robertson  has  chosen  an  attractive  title 
for  an  attractive  book.  He  has  written  of  the 
South  of  to-day — the  South  in  a  part  of  Mid- 
dle Tennessee,  described  by  its  inhabitants  "as 
the  very  centre  of  this  world  and  maybe  of  the 
next"  In  the  remote  little  town  of  Feme  Run 
there  lived  the  family  of  James  York  Tor- 
rance, of  old-time  Southern  aristocracy, 
James  York  Torrance  was  strong  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  past,  and  his  daughter  was  as 
proud  as  he  of  their  blue  blood.  Class  dis- 
tinction was  their  household  god.  And  it  was 
"Victoria  Torrance  who  had  set  a  flame  in 
Andrew  Outcalt" — ^the  son  of  a  forger — ^''the 
first  fierce,  secret  passion  of  a  boy's  love,  which 
by  day  drew  his  feet  and  his  eyes  in  one  direc- 
tion, which  by  night  fevered  his  pillow  with 
longing  void  and  ecstatic  dreams,  and  which 
stirred  within  him  the  awakening  forces  of 
desire,  awe,  ferocity,  tenderness,  mastery,  and 
abasement,  that  have  been  the  lot  of  man  since 
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the  breath  of  life  was  blown  into  another  sex, 
and  that  ever  lift  boyhood  to  the  stress  of 
manhood,  as  later  they  lift  manhood  to  the 
simplicity  of  boyhood."  It  is  a  long  and  bit- 
ter struggle  of  the  red  blood  and  the  blue,  and 
to  the  victor  belong  the  spoils.  But  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson has  not  depended  upon  the  emotions  for 
his  story,  for  he  has  built  a  solid  foundation 
of  vivid  characters,  manly  honour  and  woman- 
ly simplicity.  He  entertains  us  with  true 
Southern  hospitality  and  stimulates  us  with 
good  old  Bourbon  and  mint  juleps.  He  then 
takes  us  from  the  sleepy  little  village  of  Feme 
Run  to  the  battle  of  San  Juan,  where  he  brings 
about  a  stirring  climax. 

PEO :  A  ROnANCE.  By  Max  Pemberton.  New  York  : 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Company.    $1.50. 

This  is  an  excellent  novel.  When  a  defer- 
ential man  who  uses  an  eyeglass,  carries  a 
gold-and-amber-headed  cane,  wears  the  ribbon 
of  an  Austrian  order  in  his  buttonhole,  is  a 
soldier  self-confessed,  and  at  his  ease  wherever 
and  with  whomsoever  he  may  find  himself — 
when  such  a  man,  in  the  second  chapter,  drops 
unexpectedly  into  the  shabby  lodging  of  an 
impecunious  scion  of  a  noble  house,  father  of 
a  beautiful  singer,  we  know  that  there  are 
smart  doings  ahead.  There  are  indeed;  there 
are  incidents  galore  in  this  romance,  incidents 
dealing  with  high  persons  and  strange  places; 
for  a  prince  loves  F60,  and  Feo  loves  the 
prince,  all  very  simply  and  truly  and  persis- 
tently, F^o  herself  is  most  satisfactory.  She 
is  quite  feminine  as  regards  her  possession  of 
prettiness  and  many  moods;  but  in  crises  she 
not  only  keeps  her  head  with  masculine  cour- 
age, but  sees  humour  in  quite  horrid  situa- 
tions, and  laughs  aloud  about  them,  too,  when 


most  girls  would  be  sick  with  terror.  The  life 
at  Paris  and  Pontarlier  and  the  side  charac- 
ters introduced  are  vivid  and  charming.  The 
whole  makes  an  absorbing  romance  which 
should  be  among  the  first  favourites  of  the 
season. 

DEACON   BRADBURY.     By  Edwin  Asa  Dix.     New 
York :  The  Century  Company.    $1.50. 

Deacon  Bradbury  is  a  simple  tale,  simply 
told.  Mr.  Dix  writes  of  the  daily  lives  of  a 
small  group  of  men  and  women  in  a  New  Eng- 
land village  where  the  Puritan  conscience  and 
rugged  mind  of  Deacon  Bradbury  are  a  force 
in  the  community.  The  first  few  chapters  re- 
mind one  of  David  Harum,  and  the  dialogue 
relating  to  the  mortgage  shows  considerable 
humour.  The  Deacon  has  a  son  who  was 
brought  home  just  once  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion, and  such  a  horrible  crime  could  not  be 
forgiven  by  these  good  people.  The  boy  be- 
comes gradually  ostracised  from  the  social  life 
of  the  village,  and  when  he  is  finally  accused 
of  a  greater  sin  he  refuses  to  vindicate  himself 
in  the  eyes  of  those  who  doubt  him.  His  stub- 
bornness causes  much  trouble  to  the  Deacon, 
who  loses  faith  in  his  son,  and  then  in  his 
Maker.  The  story  is  devoid  of  plot,  as  writers 
like  Mr.  Dix  seem  to  feel  that  plots  and  inci- 
dents do  not  belong  to  New  England.  Life  in 
a  small  village,  according  to  such  writers,  is 
delightfully  free  from  the  frailties  which  are 
a  part  of  human  nature  whether  in  town  or 
country;  but  we  do  not  wish  to  destroy  the 
glamour  that  is  thrown  over  the  New  England 
conscience.  Deacon  Bradbury  is  a  healthy 
tale,  breathing  on  every  page  the  optimism  of 
the  writer  and  bringing  to  the  reader  a  whiff 
of  pure  country  air. 
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EASTERN  LETTER. 

New  York,  May  i,  1900. 
April  publications  somewhat  exceeded  in 
point  of  numbers  those  of  the  preceding  months 
of  the  year,  a  notable  fact  considering  the  ap- 
proaching dull  season.  Several  volumes  of 
fiction  met  with  a  very  ready  sale,  especially 
His  Lordship's  Leopard,  by  D.  D.  Wells, 
Sophia,  by  Stanley  J.  Weyman,  and  The  Voice 
of  the  People,  by  E.  Glasgow.  Other  titles  by 
well-known  authors  included  The  Alabaster 
Box,  by  Walter  Besant,  Marshiield,  the  Ob- 
served, by  E^erton  Castle,  and  Robert  Tour- 
nay,  by  William  Sage.  A  one-volume  edition 
of  W.  D.  Howells^s  Their  Silver  Wedding 
Journey,  was  also  brought  out,  this  work  hav- 
ing been  published  in  two-volume  holiday  form 
just  previous  to  Christmas,  when  it  was  in 
fair  demand.  Miscellaneous  subjects  were 
well  represented  in  the  month's  publications. 
The  Biography  of  a  Griszly,  by  E.  Seton 
Thompson,  was  at  once  in  popular  favour;  A 
Guide  to  the  Trees,  by  Alice  Lounsberry,  is 
an  addition  to  out-door  literature.  The  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  in  the  Civil  War,  by  John 
Fiske,  is  already  very  saleable,  and  A  Woman's 
Paris,  a  most  attractive  little  volume,  appeals 
to  all  intending  to  visit  that  city.  The  prom- 
inent position  in  the  orders  of  the  day  which  a 
few  titles  take  still  continues  to  a  very  re- 
markable degree,  and  almost  evciy  trade  order 
received  by  the  jobber  contains  in  greater  or 
lesser  numbers  To  Have  and  to  Hold,  Janice 
Meredith,  David  Harum  and  Richard  Carvel. 
In  addition  to  these  Billy  Baxter's  Letters, 
Prisoners  of  Hope,  Deacon  Bradbury  and  Red 
Pottage  are  at  present  selling  well. 

The  call  for  European  guide  books  continues 
strong,  anything  relatine  to  Paris  and  the 
Exposition  being  especially  acceptable.  The 
demand  for  outdoor  literature,  notwithstand- 
ing the  recent  publications  in  this  line,  is  com- 
paratively light,  and  does  not  promise  to  be  as 
large  as  in  the  past  few  years.  Paper-bound 
fiction  is  also  less  sought  for  so  far  this  season, 
and  no  titles  are  selling  to  any  great  extent 
South  African  works  continue  in  some  de- 
mand, but  not  to  the  degree  which  might  be 
expected.  The  holding  of  the  Ecumenical 
Conference  on  Foreign  Missions  has  revived 
interest  in  missionary  and  religious  literature, 
and  in  this  connection  The  Life  of  George 
Muller  of  Bristol,  by  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Pierson, 
may  be  mentioned  as  in  good  demand. 

Text-book  business  for  the  present  school 
year  is  now  practically  over,  and  little  will  be 
done  awaiting  the  orders  for  the  fall  open- 
ings. Library  business  still  keeps  up,  with 
every  prospect  of  a  continuance  through  the 
summer  months.  The  announcements  of  new 
publications  for  the  immediate  future  are 
numerous,  and  include  works  by  well-known 
authors.  Trade  as  a  whole  is  exceptionally 
good.  While  there  are  reports  of  a  noticeable 
falling  off  from  the  early  spring  activities  in 
New  York  City  and  the  East,  the  publishers' 
representatives  returning  from  the  Pacific 
coast  and  western  sections  of  the  country 
claim  good  sales,  even  exceeding  those  of  last 


year,  which  were  above  the  average.  The  titles 
most  in  demand  during  the  preceding  month 
in  their  order  of  popularity  are  as  follows: 

To  Have  and  to  Hold.  By  Mary  Johnston. 
$1.50. 

David  Harum.  By  Edward  Noyes  Westcott 
$1.50. 

Janice  Meredith.    By  Paul  L.  Ford.    $1.50. 

Prisoners  of  Hope.  By  Mary  Johnston. 
$1.50. 

Billy  Baxter's  Letters  By  W.  J.  KounU, 
Jr.    75  cents. 

Red  Pottage.    By  Mary  Cholmondeley.  $1.50. 

Richard  Carvel.    By  W.  Churchill,  $1.50. 

Sophia.    By  Stanley  J.  Weyman.    $1.50. 

Deacon  Bradbury.    By  E.  A.  Dix.    $1.50. 

When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower.  By  Ed- 
ward Caskoden.    $1.50. 

In  Connection  with  the  De  Willoughby 
Claim.    By  Mrs.  Burnett    $1.50. 

The  Gentleman  from  Indiana.  By  Booth 
Tarkington.    $i.5a 

Resurrection.    By  L.  Tolstoy.    $1.50. 

WESTERN  LETTER. 

Chicago,  May  i,  1900. 

While  the  volume  of  last  month's  business 
shows  naturally  a  decrease  when  compared 
with  the  earlier  months  of  the  year,  yet  con- 
sidered relatively,  with  regard  to  the  season, 
trade  is  certainly  satisfactory.  Sales  of  books, 
especially  of  the  popular  kind,  are  keeping  up 
very  well,  and  the  demand  for  literature  pecul- 
iar to  spring  trade,  such  as  out-of-door  and 
nature  books,  is  exceedingly  well  sustained. 
Reports  from  the  further  West,  especially 
from  the  Pacific  coast^  seem  to  indicate  that 
business  is  also  flounshing  in  that  section. 
With  hardly  an  exception,  the  travelling  book- 
sellers who  have  just  returned  from  their 
annual  spring  trips  confess  to  sales  exceeding 
the  average.  This  is  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
state  of  things  for  "Presidential"  year,  when 
the  trade  is  always  inclined  to  be  cautious  in 
regard  to  purchases  for  future  delivery. 

To  Have  and  to  Hold  continues  to  head  the 
list  of  sales,  although  now  the  first  demand  is 
satisfied,  the  sale  is  naturally  not  as  large  as 
when  the  book  was  first  published.  Of  the 
other  established  favourites,  When  Knighthood 
Was  in  Flower  is  holding  its  own  exceedingly 
well.  Red  Pottage  is  still  among  the  leaders, 
and  so  is  The  Cardinal's  Musketeer  and  The 
Gentleman  from  Indiana.  Indeed,  for  this 
time  of  the  year  the  sale  of  most  of  the  popular 
books  is  exceedingly  brisk.  The  sale  of 
Deacon  Bradbury,  by  Edwin  Asa  Dix,  was 
quite  a  feature  of  the  month,  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration 
that  the  author  was  previously  unknown.  The 
work  bids  fair  also  to  go  even  better  this 
month.  Sophia,  bv  SUnley  J.  Weyman,  and 
The  Biography  of  a  Griszly  were  the  most 
popular  of  the  books  published  last  month, 
and  the  last  named  especially  is  meeting  with 
a  ready  sale.  Two  new  nature  books — A  Guide 
to  the  Trees,  by  Alice  Lounsberry,  and  Na- 
ture's Garden,  by  Neltje  Blanchan— appeared, 
and  to  each  a  good  ttct^^l^  |W^s  accorded.^ 
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It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  notice  that 
nearly  all  of  the  popular  books  of  the  present 
time  are  by  American  authors.  While  this 
may  ^  accounted  for  to  a  certain  extent  by 
the  dearth  of  publishing  in  England,  yet  the 
suitability  of  the  books  to  the  times  cannot  be 
denied,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  sales 
would  have  been  less  even  had  the  usual 
number  of  English  books  appeared.  Books 
upon  the  South  African  question  are  still  de- 
clining in  sale,  and  it  is  evident  from  the 
demand  for  works  upon  the  trusts  and  similar 
economic  questions  tnat  the  problems  at  home 
are  engrossing  the  attention  of  the  people  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  matters.  But  few  calls 
are  now  received  for  literature  pertaining  to 
the  Philippines,  and  books  upon  the  Klondyke 
and  other  mining  regions  once  so  popular  are 
now  hardly  ever  asked  for.  The  best-selling 
books  last  month  were  as  follows,  and  it  will 
be  noticed  that  t]K  list  differs  in  a  few  instances 
only  from  that  given  last  month : 

To  Have  and  to  Hold.  By  Mary  Johnston. 
$1.50. 

Red  Pottage.  By  Mary  Cholmondeley.  $  1.50. 

Richard  Carvel.  By  Winston  Churchill. 
$1.50. 

When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower.  By  Ed- 
win Caskoden.    $1.50. 

Janice  Meredith.    By  Paul  L.  Ford.    $1.50. 

David  Harum.    By  E.  N.  Westcott    $1.50. 

The  Cardinal's  Musketeer.  By  M.  Imlay 
Taylor.    $1.25. 

The  Gentleman  from  Indiana.  By  Booth 
Tarkington.    $i.5a 

Prisoners  of  Hope.  By  Mary  Johnston. 
$1.50. 

Resurrection.    By  Leo  Tolstoy.    $1.50. 

In  Connection  with  the  De  Willoughby 
Claim.    By  Mrs.  F.  H.  Burnett.    $1.50. 

Via  Crucis.    By  F.  Marion  Crawford.  $1.50. 

Deacon    Bradbury.      By    Edwin    Asa    Dix. 

The  Biography  of  a  Grizzly.  By  Ernest 
Seton  Thompson.    $1.50. 

Red  Rock-    By  Thomas  Nelson  Page.    $1.50. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Quack.  By  S. 
Weir  Mitchell.    $1.25. 

Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand.  By  S.  R.  Crockett. 
$1.50. 

ENGLISH   LETTER. 

London,  March  20th  to  April  20th. 
The  further  lengthened  period  of  unrest  and 
anxiety  in  South  African  affairs  continues  to 
exercise  a  baneful  influence  upon  trade,  and 
although  a  vast  amount  of  literature  created 
by  the  war  has  already  appeared,  it  unfor- 
tunately does  not  in  any  way  compensate  for 
the  loss  in  other  directions.  At  the  conmience- 
ment  of  the  month  the  prospects  were  some- 
what brighter,  and  an  indication  of  a  fairly 
successful  spring  season  was  apparent  So 
far,  however,  it  has  not  been  realised.  Books 
of  a  more  or  less  military  nature  are  still  in 
demand.  The  cheaper  edition  of  The  Trans- 
vaal from  Within  has  gained  a  firm  hold  upon 
the  public,  as  also  have  works  by  the  various 
correspondents  at  the  front,  such  as  From 
Capetown  to  Ladysmith,  by  the  late  G.  W. 
Steevens;  The  Natal  Campaign,  by  Bcnnet 
Burleigh ;  Towards  Pretoria,  by  Julian  Ralph, 
and  The  War  up  to  Date,  by  A.  H.  Scaife. 


Among  6s.  novels  there  have  been  several 
important  arrivals,  notably  The  Farringdons, 
by  Ellen  Thomeycroft  Fowler,  whose  Con- 
cerning Isabel  Camaby  still  holds  a  foremost 
place  in  popular  fiction;  Joan  of  the  Sword 
Hand,  by  S.  R.  Crockett;  The  Tiger's  Claw, 
by  G.  B.  Bur^n;  Becky,  by  Helen  Mathers; 
Princess  Sophia,  by  E.  F.  Benson,  and  Sophia, 
by  Stanley  J.  Weyman,  have  been  well  re- 
ceived; Fio,  by  Max  Pemberton,  continues  to 
sell  freely. 

The  Lenten  season  just  passed  has  been,  as 
far  as  the  sale  of  devotional  works  is  con- 
cerned, the  lea§t  successful  recorded  for  many 
years. 

Our  "suffering  Bishop,"  as  the  late  Wal- 
sham  How,  whilst  Suffragan  Bishop  of  Bed- 
ford, was  designated  by  an  East  End  woman, 
has  been  presented  to  his  many  admirers  in 
quite  a  new  light  by  the  issue  of  a  bright  and 
attractive  volume  of  witty  and  humorous 
anecdotes  which  has  attained  a  distinct  suc- 
cess. 

Guide-books  have  been  somewhat  sought 
after,  chiefly,  however,  for  home  resorts,  and 
more  especially  those  used'  by  cyclists,  such  as 
the  popular  Way  about  Series.  Up  to  the 
present  little  demand  has  been  made  for  Con- 
tinental handbooks.  Sixpenny  reprints  have 
sold  fairly  well,  and  contmue  to  be  in  steady 
demand.  The  most  recent  addition  to  this 
class  is  F.  M.  Crawford's  Saracinesca,  Of 
periodical  publications  in  connection  with  the 
war  there  is  abundance ;  to  specify  would,  how- 
ever^  be  invidious,  as  very  many  enjoy  an  ex- 
tensive circulation. 

We  append  the  usual  list  of  books  which 
have  been  most  in  demand  during  the  past 
month : 

The  Transvaal  from  Within.  By  J.  P.  Fitz- 
patrick.    los.  net.     (Heinemann.) 

From  Capetown  to  Ladysmith.  By  G.  W. 
Steevens.    3s.  6d.     (W.  Blackwood.) 

A  History  of  South  Africa.  By  W.  B. 
Worsfold.     IS.  net     (Dent.) 

The  Natal  Campaign.  By  Bennet  Burleigh. 
6s.     (Chapman  and  Hall.) 

Mr.  Thomas  Atkins.  By  E.  J.  Hardy.  6s. 
(Unwin.) 

Towards  Pretoria.  By  Julian  Ralph.  6s. 
(Pearson.) 

On  the  Eve  of  the  War.  By  Evelyn  Cecil. 
3S.  6d.     (J.  Murray.) 

The  War  up  to  Date.  By  A.  H.  Scaife.  3s. 
6d.    (Unwin.) 

The  Farringdons.  By  Ellen  T.  Fowler.  6s. 
(Hutchinson.) 

Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand.  By  S.  R.  Crockett. 
6s.     (Ward,  Lock  and  Co.) 

SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 
MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  be- 
tween April  I,  1900,  to  May  i,  1900. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  follow- 
ing lists  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading 
booksellers  in  the  towns  mentioned. 

NEW  YORK,  DOWNTOWN. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Sophia.    Weyman.    (Longmans.)    $1.50. 
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3.  Robert  Touraav.    Sage.     (Houghton,  Mif- 

flin &  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Biography  of  a  Grizzly.    Thompson.    (Cen- 

tury Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  In    Connection    with    the    De    Willoughby 

Qaim.     Burnett.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 
6  Resurrection.      Tolstoy.      (Dodd,    Mead    & 
Co.)    $1.50. 

NEW  YORK,  UPTOWN, 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.    (Hough- 

ton. Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Joy  of  Captain  RiboV    Translated  from 

A.  Palacco  Valdes.     (Brentano.)    $1.25. 

3.  The  Gentleman  from  Indiana,    Tarkington, 

(Doubleday  &  McQure  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Bud  Neighbours.    Blanchan.    (Doubleday  & 

McQure  Co.)     $2.00. 

5.  Resurrection.     Tolstoy.     (Dodd,    Mead    & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  The  Cambric  Mask.    Chambers.     (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

1.  Essay  Toward  Faith.     Robbins.     (Revell.) 

$1.50. 

2.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Biography  of  a  Grizzly.    Thompson.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Sophia.     Weyman.     (Longmans.)     $1.50. 

5.  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known.    Thompson. 

(Scribner.)     $2.00. 

6.  Touchstone.    Wharton.     (Scribner.)    $1.25. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

1.  To     Have     and     to     Hold.        Johnstdn. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The    Voice    of     the    People.      Glasgow. 

(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Gentleman     from     Indiana.       Tarkington. 

(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Resurrection.     Tolstoy.      (Dodd,   Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Black   Wolf's  Breed.     Dickson.     (Bowcn- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Red    Pottage.     Cholmondeley.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

1.  Deacon   Bradbury.     Dix.      (Century   Co.) 

$1.50. 

2.  To     Have     and     to     Hold.        Johnston. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Love  of  Parson   Lord.     Wilkins.      (Har- 

per.)   $1.25. 

4.  One   Poor   Scruple.     Ward.      (Longmans, 

Green  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Resurrection.     Tolstoy.     (Dodd,   Mead   & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand.    Crockett.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 


3. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
To     Have     and     to     Hold. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 
Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known. 

(Scribners.)     $2.00. 
Billy  Baxter's  Letters.   Kountz. 

Distrib.  Co.)     75  cents. 
Gentleman     from     Indiana. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.) 
Red    Pottage.      Cholmondeley. 

$1.50. 


Johnston. 

Thompson. 

(Duquesne 

Tarkington. 
$1.50. 
(Harper.) 


6.  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower.    Casko- 
den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

BOSTON.  MASS. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.    (liough- 

ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Nature's   Garden.    Blanchan.     (Doubleda3% 

Page  &  Co.)    $3.00  net 

3.  Biographv  of  a  (Srizzly.  Thompson.  (Scrib- 

ner.)   $1.50. 

4.  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known.    Thompson. 

(Scribner.)    $2.00. 

5.  Gentleman     from     Indiana.       Tarkington. 

(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Red     Pottage.     Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Biography  of  a  Grizzly.    Thompson.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Via  Crucis.    Crawford.  (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

4.  Gentleman      from      Indiana.      Tarkington. 

(Doubleday  &  McQure  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  David    Harum.      Westcott.       (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Red    Pottage.     Cholmondeley.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

CINCINNATI,   O. 

1.  The  Redemption  of  David  Corson.     Goss. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.     Johnston.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Light  of  Scarthey.  Castle.   (Stokes.)   $1.50. 

4.  In    Connection    with    the    De    Willoughby 

Claim.    Burnett     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

5.  Resurrection.     Tolstoy.      (Dodd,   Mead   & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Billy  Baxter's  Letters.     Kountz,  Jr.     (Du- 

quesne Distributing  Co.)    75  cents. 

CLEVELAND,   O. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.     Johnston.    (Hough- 

ton. Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Via  Crucis.    Crawford.   (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

3.  Fables  in  Slang.    Ade.     (Stone.)    $1.00. 

4.  Red   Pottage.     Cholmondeley.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Light  of  Scarthey.   Castle.    (Stokes.)   $1.50. 

6.  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower.    C^isko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

DALLAS,  TEX. 
I.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston. 


(Hough- 

(  Houghton, 

$1.50. 


ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Prisoners  of  Hope.    Johnston. 

Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Light  of  Scarthejr.    Castle  (Stokes.)     .    ^ 

4.  Saviola.    Churchill.     (Longmans.)    $1.25. 

5.  Via  Crucis.   Crawford.    (Macmillan.)  $1.50. 

6.  Black  Wolfs  Breed.     Dickson.       (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

DENVER,  COL. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Red    Pottage.      Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Light  of  Scarthey.    Castle.    ("Stokes.)  $1.50. 

4.  Sandburrs.     Sims.     (Stokes.)  $1.50. 

5.  Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand.  Crockett.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 
Die'' 
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6.  Deacon    Bradbury.    Dix.     (Century    G>.) 
$1.50. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Resurrection.     Tolstoy.      (Dodd,    Mead   & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower.    (Tasko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Black  Wolfs  Breed.  Dickson.  (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Absent-Minded  Beggar.     Kipling.     (Bren-  * 

tano.)     25  cents. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Cx).)    $1.50. 

2.  Red     Pottage.     Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Via  Crucis.  Crawford.  (Macmillan.)  ^1.50. 

4.  Richard  Carvel.     (Thurchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  In    Connection    with    the    De    Willoughby 

Claim.    Burnett.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

LOS   ANGELES,   CAL. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Red    Pottage.     Cholmondeley.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Resurrection.     Tolstoy.      (Dodd,   Mead   & 

Cx>.)    $1.50.  • 

4.  The  Biography  of  a  Grizzly.     Thompson. 

(Century  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Mr.  Dooley  in  the  Hearts  of  His  Country- 

men.   Dunne.     (Small,  Maynard  &  Co.) 
$1.25. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $i.5a 

2.  Red  Blood  and  Blue.    Robertson.     (Scrib- 

ner.)   $1.50. 

3.  Fables  in  Slang.    Adc.    (Stone.)    $1.00. 

4.  Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand.  Crockett  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Light  of  Scarthcy.  Castle.    (Stokes.)   $1.50. 
<6.  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Black  Wolfs  Breed.     Dickson.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Red  Blood  and  Blue.    Robertson.     (Scrib- 

ner.)   $1.50. 

4.  The  Legionaries.     Dark.     (Bowen-Merrill 

Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Gentleman     from     Indiana.       Tarkington. 

(Doubleday  &  McQure  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

MONTREAL,  CANADA. 
J.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 


2.  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower.    C3asko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.^0. 

3.  Black   Wolf's    Breed.     Dickson.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known.    Thompson. 

(Morang.)    $1.50. 

5.  Fisherman's  Luck.    Van  Dyke.  (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

0.  Resurrection.     Tolstoy.      (Dodd,    Mead   & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

NEW  HAVEN,   CONN. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.     Johnston.    (Hough- 
-    ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  History   of   the    United    States.      Vol.    V. 

McMaster.     (Appleton.)     $2.50. 

3.  Judges  Cane.     Sydney.     (Lothrop.)     $1.50. 

4.  Patriotic  Songs.    Brinton,     (Tuttle,  More- 

house &  Taylor.)    $1.00. 

5.  Paolo  and   Francesca.     Phillips.      (Lane.) 

$1.25. 

6.  In    Connection    with    the    De    Willoughby 

Claim.    Burnett.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Red    Pottage.      Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Resurrection.     Tolstoy.     (Dodd,    Mead   & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  In    Connection    with    the    De    Willoughby 

Qaim.    Burnett.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

5.  Sophia.    Weyman.     (Longmans.)    $1.50. 

6.  In    Queen's    (jarden.     Davis.     (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Biography  of  a  Grizzly.    Thompson.     (Cen- 

tury Co.)    $i.5a 

3.  Cardinal's  Musketeer.    Taylor.  (McClurg.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Billy  Baxter's  Letters.    Kountz.  (Weldin.) 

75  cents. 

5.  The  Conspirators.     Chambers.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Robert  Toumay.     Sage.     (Houghton,  Mif- 

flin &  Co.)    $1.50. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Red    Pottage,     Cholmondeley.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Richard  C^arvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  David     Harum.      Westcott       (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Janice  Meredith.    Ford.     (Dodd,    Mead   & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  <fe  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  David     Harum.      Westcott       (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Sophia.    Weyman.     (Longmans.)    $1.50. 

4.  Gentleman     from     Indiana.       Tarkington. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.)    $1.50. 
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5.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Red    Pottage.     Cholmondeley.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Love  Letters  of  a  Musician.    Reed,     (Put- 

4.  Resurrection.      Tolstoy.      (Dodd,    Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.  Johnston.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Red    Pottage.      Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Prisoners  of  Hope.    Johnston.     (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50.  ,^ 

4.  Billy  Baxter's  Letters.    Kountz.  (Duquesne 

Distributing  Co.)  75  cents. 

5.  Sophia.    Weyman.  (Longmans.)    $1.50. 

6.  Men  With  Barston.  Remington.  (Harper.) 
'    $1^5. 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50.     ,^,       .,,      ^ 

2.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Autobiography  of  a  Quack.     Mitchell. 

(Century  Co.)    $1.25.     ^     ,        ,0    ,      n 

4.  The  Light  of  Scarthey.    Castle.     (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Smith  College  Stories.    Daskam.      (Scrib- 

6.  Love  of  Parson  Lord.    Wilkins.     (Harper.) 

$1.25. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50.       ,^^       .,,      ^ 

2.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Billy  Baxter's  Letters.    Kountz.  (Duquesne 

Dist.  Co.)    75  cents. 

5.  Red    Pottage.     Cholmondeley.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Prisoners  of  Hope.    Johnston.     (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

TOLEDO,  O. 

1.  To     Have     and     to     Hold.        Johnston. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  David     Harum.      Westcott.       (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 


4.  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Gentleman     from     Indiana.  •     Tarkington^ 

(Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.)    $1.50. 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.  Johnston.  (Morang.) 

75  cents  and  $1.50. 

2.  Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand.    Crockett.  (Copp- 

Clark  Co.)    75  cents  and  $1.25. 

3.  Prisoners  of  Hope.    Johnston.     (Morang.) 

75  cents  and  $1.25. 

4.  Transvaal       from       Within,       Fitzpatrick. 

(Briggs.)    75  cents  and  $1.25. 

5.  A  Man's  Woman.    Norris.     (Musson  Book 

Co.)    75  cents  and  $1.25. 

6.  The  Green  Flag.     Doyle.     (Morang.)     75 

cents  and  $1.25. 

TUCSON,  ARIZ. 

1.  When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower.     Major, 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)      $1.50. 

2.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  The    Market    Place.     Frederic.     (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

4.  (jentleman     from     Indiana.       Tarkington. 

(Doubleday  &  McQure  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  8t 

Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known.    Thompson. 

(Scribner.)    $1.50. 

WORCESTER,  Itf  ASS. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Resurrection.     Tolstoy.      (Dodd,   Mead   & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Nature's  Garden.     Blanchan.      (Doubleday 

&  McClure  Co.)    $3.00. 

4.  The  Grip  of  Honour.    Brady.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Smith  College  Stories.     Daskam.     (Scrib- 

ner.)   $1.50. 

6.  Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand.  Crockett.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 


THE  BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  best  m  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are: 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.   Johnston.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Red    Pottage.     Cholmondeley.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Resurrection.     Tolstoy.      (Dodd,  Mead    & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower.    C:asko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 
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NEW  LOTHROP   BOOKS 


The  Story  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century 

Of  the  Cbrtetira  Bra.    By  Blbridge  S. 
Brooks.   Svo,  doth,  iUustrated.    $1.50. 

The  complefe,  detailed,  absorbing  and  dramatic  story 
of  the  wonderful  century  iust  dosing,  told  by  one  who 
has  nude  a  succcaaful  atuoy  of  popuuiriiing  history. 


The  Forestman  of  Vimpek 

By  P.  P.  KOPTA.    lamo,  $1 .25. 
A  unique,  picturesque  and  delightful  story  of  peasant 
life  in  a  Bohemian  village. 

**  Dbtinctly  fresh  and  original,  with  a  sensitive  touch 
and  characters  that  find  their  way  to  the  heart"— 
PhOaddphU  North  AmuriaiH. 


CONCERNINQ  CATS 


My  Own  aiMl  8mm%  OthMV.  By  Helen  M.  Winslow.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  illustrated  from  photo- 
graphs  of  famotis  cats.    $1 .50.    (  Riaoy  July  i ). 

The  first  real ''  cat  book  **  from  a  popular,  practical  and  entertaining  standpoint.  Miss  Winslow  b  a  pronounced  cat- 
lover  and  she  here  deals  with  the  cato  of  history,  the  home  and  the  cat -show  in  a  nunner  both  attractive  and  exhaustive. 


The  Judges*  Cave 


RMunce  af  tka  Naw  Navaa  Caloiqr  la  tba 

.  I  of  tha  Raglddca  (1661).     By  Margaret 

Sidney.  lamo,  cloth,  illus'd  by  Relyaa.  $1.50. 

Around  the  story  of  ''The  Judges  "  of  King  Charles 

— Oofle  and  Whalley— who  were  hiding  in  the  New 

Haven  Colony,  the  author  has  woven  an  absorbing 


'One  of  the  roost  powerftd  and  really  worthy  novels 
that  have  appeared  based  on  that  or  any  other  period 
of  American  ntstory.'* — CUvdmmd  World, 


By  Way  of  the  Wilderness 

By  '* Pansy'*  (Mrs.  O.  R.  Aldao)  and  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Livingstone.  Illtistratad  by  Charlotta 
Harding,    ismo,  $1.50. 

A  strong  and  convincing  story  told  in  Pansy's  best 
vein.  The  story  is  certain  to  be  a  favorite  with  all 
lovers  of  Pansy^s  books,  and  with  thousands  of  new 


'  A  romance  of  strength  and  power. ''—Si.  Lam$  Globe* 
'Democrmt. 


For  sale  at  all  bookstores 

LOTNROP  PIJU.I»I1IN«  CO. 


BOSTON,  MAM. 


Tm  CHRONIC  LOAFER 

NBLSON  LLOYD.    Clotb.    8vo,  $1.2S, 

TH0  BOOK  BUYER: — **  An  excellifnt  eompanicin  for  busy  men  in  their  hour*  of  Itiiure." 

NOXtTN  AMBitiCAN; — "Great  natural  charm  and  humDr.    In  thw  itory  alone  Mr.  Lloyd  la  dcicrvinf  of  rank 
In  ihe  front  Hmong  American  humorists .^^ 

SUN^—"'  BrlgTit  hujiior  and  quaiat  phiU«ophy.     *  Th*  Otrttaic  Lotftr'  is  an  inicr«stin£  figure  and  new  to 

TtMES  SATVtKiAY  WUBW^.'—Mr.  Lloyd  has  the  gift  of  Atory-telling  with  a  greac  iitpply  of  humor/' 

CRiTiC:^''''  hU.  Uayd  has  a  terM:  jotimalutlc  ctyk  and  ready  vU  that  oujiht  to  make  '  Th*  Chroale  Lomier' 
a  very  ;ijcf  ive  feature  in  the  book  market.  '^ 

i,/Ffij—"  Truth  to  naiure  alone  won*t  make  a  hook  inteKfting.     '  Jib*  CItrttalC  Lot^r'  bai  ihe  jidded  merit 
of  being  Aciuiifig  and  entertaining." 


WHITE  BUTTERFLIES 

KATE  VP50N  CLAftK.    Cloth.    8vo,  $t.2s^ 

BROOKLYN  BAOLB .--'' The  storin  are  all  good 
and  there  is  not  one  that  will  not  be  read  with  intere.\t. 
Mn,  CUrk  has  a  ttyle  that  is  fnll  of  vitaJiiyi  criiip  and 
pointed^  and  ^he  never  carries  a  story  beyond  the  point 
where  it*  bitrc^t  ceaaci^^' 

MAROARET  B.    SASOSTBR  {artrtita   Inimlli' 

jhraffi*'---"*  Among  the  new  summer  books^  *WhHc 
auttmritli^.*  ought  Eo  be<;ariie  a  favorite^  and  it  shnutd  ^o 
m  many  a  trunk  ta  the  Catskills,  the  lakei  or  the  aea, 
lictwccn  the  beautiful  covers  we  find  a  baker *s  doi«n  of 
^Eroinis  (torieiK  every  one  uf  which  attractit  by  ninctrity  cf 
motive  or  surprise  of  denouement.  They  are  wonderfully 
well  adapted  [o  be  read  aloud  to  a  listening  group," 


TRINin  BELLS 

New  Edition.  9th  thousand. 

AMELIA  E,  BARR, 

Cloth.    Svo,  Si'So.    i6  full-pA^«  llJustr«tloa«. 

ST.  L  outs  GLOBE'  DBM  OCRA  T -  -  ' '  TrlaHy 
B^ilf  li  Diic  uf  the  bAt  !ituriei»  ever  wntten  by  Ainmilm 
B.  Barr.'* 

CMRISTiAN  m  TiOrfi-" '  Trlntiy  BmUm*  U  without 
qucbti-Pii  the  bcit  book  for  younj;  ^irU  in  a  Christian 
home,  which  bab  appealed  for  yeart*  Bcssdci  bei^g  inter- 
e^tingf  it  has  an  educatiooal  value,  as  it  la  good 
supplementary  reading  to  a  j^chonl  cn^ir^^  in  history. 
Mrt.  Ilsrr  ia  at  her  beat  in  *Trtmity  Btil*^*  We  (rust 
that  every  mother  wishing  to  do  h^t  dF^n^hter  a  kind* 
ncsj  will  gel  thii  volume,  acid  that  every  library  wUi  *oon 
have  a  copy  on  Iti  ihelret. 


All  Booic^^tief^     J.  r.  TAYLOR  £•  COMPANY,  New  York 
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THE  BATH  COMEDY 

A  NOVEL 

By  AQNES  and  EQBRTON  CA5TLB 

Authors  of  "The  Pride  of  Jennico/'  etc. 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  the  fashionable  resort  of  the  Spa  of  BaUi,  and  the  time,  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Mistress  Kitty  Bellairs,  the  rdening  belle  and  prettiest  woman  in  Bath,  finds  her  friend,  Lady 
Standish,  the  newly  wedded  wife  of  Sir  Jasper,  in  tears,  because  of  her  husband's  indifference  and  neglect 
'*Make  bim  jealous."  says  the  vivacious  Kit^,  and  Lady  Standish  does  so  with  some  exciting  and  unexpected 
results.  These  are  told  by  the  authors  in  a  style  so  witty  and  polished  that  they  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 
the  greatest  masterpiece  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Castle  has  Written  an  interesting  preface  to  "  The  Bath  Comedy.*'  in  which  he  touches  on  some  of  the 
striking  characteristics  of  the  story,  and  has  something  to  say  **  about  the  aspects  and  history  of  the  quaint  grey- 
stoned  city  of  palatial  squares  and  crescents  nestling  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  the  tortuous  Avon. 

Extraordinary  care  has  been  taken  in  the  typography  and  other  details  of  the 
manufacture  of  **  The  Bath  Comedy."  The  cover  used  on  the  book  was  indicated 
by  Mr.  Castle  himself,  who  wished  the  dress  of  his  book  to  be  in  keeping  with 
the  i8th  Century  elegance  of  Bath  in  its  palmy  days. 

Size  4^x7^  inches,  ciotli,  315  pages,  $1.50 


AN  OPERA  AND  LADY  CRASMBRB 

By  ALBERT  KINROSS 

A  charming  love  story,  fresh  and  unhackneyed.  The  hero 
U  a  young  composer  woo  has  been  working  Sncetsantly  for 
three  yean  on- an  opera.  A  friend  visiting  I^ndon  persuades 
him  to  sp«id  the  evening  with  him,  and  on  their  way  home, 
in  a  spirit  of  bravado,  they  eo  uninvited  to  a  masked  ball  at  a 
fashionable  house,  where  Lady  Graamere  comes  upon  the 
scene.  This  glimpse  of  fashionable  life  stirs  the  young  musl- 
dan,  and  from  that  time  on  he  determines  to  give  up  his  work, 
drop  the  opera,  and  become  a  man  of  fashion.  Of  this  life, 
and  of  his  relations  with  Lady  Grasmere  the  story  treats. 

Mr.  Kinross*s  style  is  bright  and  witty,  and  there  is  an 
originality  about  the  story  that  makes  it  fasdnatine  reading. 

**  Piauant^  livtly^  excitingy  altcgietJUr  charming.  —BvtAxy- 
FORD  (England)  Obssrvbr. 

**  A  brilliantly  written  b^^k^  eoruscating  with  wH  and 
begemmed  with  r/^^owi*'*— Wsstbjw  Mbkcury,  Plymouth, 
Poland. 

Size  4^x7%  inches,  cloth,  $1.25. 

FOUR    YEARS.    NINE 

By  BART  MYNOBRSB 

A  most  original  and  powerful  work.  A  series  of  stories  of 
prison  lifcj  which  are  incomparable  for  their  wit,  strength 
and  occasmnal  pathos.  ,They  ace  a  perfect  picture  of  ufe 
behind  the  bars.  Nothing^  more  striking  or  fresh  could  be 
conceived.  The  most  prominent  note  in  tnese  stories  is  their 
humor,  but  there  is  a  pathetic  touch  occarionally  that  is  very 
effective.    lamo,  cloth,  with  appropriate  cover,  91.50. 

FROM    DOOR   TO   DOOR 

By  BERNARD  CAPB5 

A  strong  series  of  short  stories  by  the  author  ^of  **Our 
Lady  of  Darluiess.**  Several  of  the  stories  are  printed  here 
for  the  first  time,  although  many  have  appeared  in  the  lead- 
ing periodicals.  Mr.  Capes  has  divided  them  into  four 
duses,  which  he  designates  as  **  Fantasies,'*  **  Romances.'* 
"Whimsies,**  and  "Levities."  As  this  classification  would 
indicate,  there  is  a  variety  about  the  stories  that  adds  materi- 
ally to  the  charm  of  the  book.  Size  4)^x7%  inches,  doth, 
gilt  top,  318  pages,  $1.50. 


A    GUIDE    TO    THE    TREES 

By  AUCB  LOUNSBBRRY 

Illustrated  by  Mh&  Ellis  Rowan 

<i4  bemtifol  colored  plates,  100  full-page  black-and-white 
plates,  64  engravings  of  entire  trees,  ana  55  diagrams,  etc. 

The  only  popular  work  with  colored  plates  of  trees. 

Contains  descriptions  of  nearly  900  trees  and  a  number  of 
shrubs. 

A  handy  companion  in  the  woods,  fields,  and  roads. 

Size,  ^xf%  mches.    Cloth,  $3.50  net. 

Field  Jbdition,  full  leather,  gilt  edges,  $3.50  net. 

A    MASTER    OF    CRAFT 

By  W.  W.  JACOBS 

A  new  novel  by  this  delightful  humorist.  The  hero,  the 
captain  of  a  coasting  vessel  of  the  khid  made  famous  in 
**  Many  Cargoes,'*  confesses  to  having  a  great  fascination  for 
women,  and  when  the  story  opens  he  is  engaged  to  three  of 
them.  His  struggles  to  escape  furnish  Mr.  Jacobs  with  a 
stoiy  that  is  well  fitted  to  his  humor. 

Size  4X^7)4  inches,  cloth,  $1.50. 

TOWARDS    PRETORIA 

By  JULIAN  RALPH 

The  famous  American  Correspondent  of  The  London  Daily 
Mail.  A  Record  of  the  War  between  Britain  and  Boer  to 
the  Relief  of  Kimberley.  With  a  summary  of  subsequent 
events  to  the  Hoisting  of  the  British  flag  at  Bloemfontein. 
With  Historical  Foreword,  appendices  and  map. 

"  //  is  no  part  0/  our  business  to  arrange  the  twor  corres^ 
ponde$$ts  in  order  0/  merits  but  if  it  were  we  should  cer» 
tainly  consider  the  question  0/ placing  Mr.  Julian  Ralphs 
who  writes  '  Toward*  Pretoria^  at  the  top  0/  the  list.  He 
writes  better  than  do  the  war  correspondents  of  an  older 
generation^  and  succeeds  in  giving  the  impression  0/  a  real 
man  describing  a  real  thing  that  he  has  seen^  instead  of 
thai  ^ an  ungrtunmatical  rhetorician  piling  uj^  the  agony, 

^*'Mr,  Ralph^s  is  distinctly  one  of  the  war  boohs  to  be 
r«w^."— London  *•  LiTBaATORB." 

Size  5x75^  inches,  328  pages,  $1.50. 


For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid 

FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  COMPANY,  5  and  7  East  IGth  Street,  New  York 
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THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY'S 

MKW  SUMMER  NOVELS 


A  new  novel  by  JAMBS  LANB  ALL£N,  author  of^^lhit  Choir  Invisible" : 

Xlffi  PHGN  OT  TAW 
,he"^TS^."-      A  TALE  OF  THE  KENTUCKY  HEMPFIELDS        "SSSl! 

Hamilton  Mabik.         h^  Allen's  work  Is  said  to  be  **  almost  unique  in  American  fiction  "  {Atlantic  Cleth.  $1 .50 , 
Monthly)^  and  he  has  chosen  a  baclq^ound  absolutely  new  to  his  readers— the  life 
of  the  hempbreakers. 

AS  THE  TIGHT  ^ED  VOICES  IN  THE  MIGHT 

By  Jambs  Nbwtok  Baskbtt,  author  of  **  At  You-Airs       A  Chromatic  Fantasia.    By  Flosa  Anmib  Stbbl,  author  of  **  On 
House,"  etc.  Cloth,  $1 .50.  the  Face  of  the  Watere.'*  Cloth,  $1 .50. 

B,  o^  Mx«»«n,  H„Ko.  T™  Bennbtt  Tiffre  ^^  ,^  „^ 

A  character  study  of  life  In  a  hog*  city  among  a  good  many  tests  of  courage  and  endurance. 

THE  WEB  OF  T.IFE  A  pTRIEND  OF  f^AESAR 

By  RoBSRT  Herkick,  author  of  ^  The  Gospel  of  Free-       A  Talb  op  thk  Fall  op  thb  Roman  Rbpublic.    By  William 
dom,*'  etc.  Chvth,  $1 .50.  Stearns  Davis.  Cloth,  $1 .50. 

T™  ranker  and  the  RgAR>     A  STORY  OF  A  CORNER  IN  LARD 

Jwui  Ready.  By  Hbnry  KiTCMBLL  WsBSTSR.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

A  remarkably  vivid  and  forceful  picture  of  the  possibilities  of  the  stock  market,  by  one  of  the  authors  of  that  striking  story : 

7..^^*^v,>..  TIS  SSORI  L2J?  WAR  «..«..,..«,. 

'*  Very  exceptional  indeed.**— GUe»/9  Evening  Pest.  *'*'  A  capital  story."— Fhila. 


Tflffi  rVCLOPEDIA  OF   AMERICAN  HORTICULTURE 

By  Comprising  Dirbctions  for  thb  Cultivation  op  HoRTictn.TURAL  Crops«  and  Originai. 

Pkopbssor  L.  H.  Bailby,  Discriptions  op  ALL  THK  Spbobs  op  FxtnTs,  Vsgbtablbs,  Flowbrs  and  Ornambntal 

Assisted    by  Many   Expert  Puurrs  Known  to  bb  in  thb  Markbt  in  thb  UNrrsD  States  and  Canada. 

CnltivatocB  and  Botanists.        Vol.  I,  $5.00  Bit :  Vol.  11  Ja«t  RMdy.    Ordara  received  oaly  for  acta  of  four  -volames. 

**    .    .     .    A  vork  worthy  of  ranking  by  the  side  of  *'  Recognizing  its  importance,  the  publishers  have  given 

the  Century  Dictionary."— 7%^  Nation,  it  faultless  form."—  Trihtnt^  New  York. 

OTHER  RECENT  OUTDOOR  BOOKS: 
THE  FARMSTEAD  RURAL  VEALTH  AND  WELFARE 

By  1.  P.  Roberts,  Director  of  the  College  of  Agri^       E«)nomic  Principles  Illustrated  and  Applied  in  Farm  Upb. 
'    ,  _        T,,T  •  »        ,o.         -     .  By  Gbobge  1 .  Fairchild,  LL.D.    Rural  Science  Strt*t. 

culture  at  Coroell  Univemty.   Rural  Science  Sertet,  Qoth,  $1 .25. 

X38  illustrations.  Cloth,  $1.25.  By  one  who  has  been  in  close  touch  at  once  with  rural  aflairs 

and  the  study  of  economics. 

GARDEN-MAKING  THE  AMATEUR'S 

SUGGBSnONS  FOR  THB  UTILIZING  OP  HOMB  GROUNDS.  PRACTICAL  GARDEN-BOOK 

By  L.  H.  Bailby,  aided  by  L.  R.  Tapt,  F.  A.  Containing  the  Simplest  Directions  por  the  Growing  op  thb 

Waugh  and  Ernest  Walkbb.    Third  Edidon.    as6  Commonest  Things  about  the  House  and  Garden.    By  C.  E. 

yAuon  siiu  »»»'     JT^  «    xuiTOJwiuuu.    ay,  HuNN  Bud  L.  H.  Bailey,  Comell  University.    Garden  Craft 

illustranons.    Garden  Craft  Seriu.                $1.00.  Seriee.                                                                                      Sl.OO. 


BUROPEAN  TRAVEL  FOR  \irOMEN 

By  Maby  CADWALADite  Jones.  flalfieathor,  12iiio.    Just  Ready. 

Full  of  practical  details,  this  book  is  not  intended  to  take  the  place  of  ordinary  guide-books,  but  rather  to  supplement 
them  by  giving  information  not  readily  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

HOME  TJURSING  HOV  \X70MEN  MAY  F  ARN  A  T  IVING 

HODBKN   SCIENTIPIC    MbTHOI>S  FOR  THB  SiCK   RoOM.  A    HANDBOOK    OP    OCCUPATIONS    POR    WOMEN.      Bv    MrS.    HBLmt 

By  EvELEBM  Habrisom.  italf  leather,  $1 .00.  Chubcuill  Candbb.  Half  feather,  $1 .00. 

MAKERS  OF  T  ITERATURE 

Essays  on  Shbllby,  Landor,  Browning,  Byron,  Arnold,       By  Gborgb  Edward  Woodbbrry,  author   of   "Heart  of 
Coleridge,  Lowell,  Whither  and  Others.  Man,"  "Wild  Eden,"  etc.  Cloth,  l2iiio,  $1.50. 

MONOPOLIES  AND  TRUSTS  FPUCATIONAL  AIMS  AND  METHODS 

By  Prop.  Richard  T.  Ely,  University  of  Wisconsin.       By  Sir  Joshua  G.  Fitch,  late  Chief  Inspector  of  Training  Colleges 
Half  leather,  $1.25.  in  England;  author  of ''Lectures  on  Teaching,"  etc.    %U15neU 
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MI88    FOWLER'S    NEW    NOVEL 

The  FARR1NQD0N5 

A  Novel.     By  Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler,  Author  of  "  Concerning  Isabel  Carnaby**  and 
**  A  Double  Thread  "     Uniform  edition.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

"  The  Farringdons  will  be  highly  praised,  and  it  thoroughly  deserves  it.  We  have  not  for  a  long  time 
read  a  book  so  fresh,  so  sincere,  so  truly  humorous  ;  a  book  which  so  enthralls  the  reader— and  that  not 
by  the  tyrannous  compulsion  of  the  wriUr,  but  solely  by  its  wit  and  by  its  vivid  rtalitation  of  character.** 
Literature  (London). 

•*  The  Farringdons  is  the  best  of  Miss  Fowler^ s  books.  It  has  the  wit  and  brightness  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar  ;  it  is  also  deeper,  tenderer  and  truer  :*-^\^,  Robertson  Nicoll,in  The  British  Weekly. 


Bird  Studies  with  a  Gunera 

Wtth  Introdoctory  Ghapten  OQ  tlie  Outfit  and 
Methods  of  the  BM  Pbotocrai^ier 


By  Frank  M.  Chapman,  Assistant  Curator  of  Verte* 
brate  Zoology  in  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  author  of  **  *  Handbook  *  of  Birds  of  Eastern 
North  America,"  and  "  Bird  Life,'*  Illustrated  with 
over  100  Photomphs  from  Nature  by  the  Author, 
xamo.    Cloth,  $1.75. 

Bird  students  and  photographers  will  find  that  this  book 
poMenM  for  them  a  unique  interest  and  value.  It  contains 
fascinating  accounts  of  the  habits  of  some  of  our  common 
birds  and  descriptions  of  the  largest  bird  colonies  existing  in 
eastern  North  America :  while  its  author^s  phenomenal  suc- 
cess in  photographing  birds  In  nature  not  only  lends  to  the 
Ulustrauons  the  charm  of  realism,  but  makes  the  book  a 
record  of  surprising  achievements  with  the  camera.  This 
book  u  practical  as  well  as  descriptive,  and  in  the  opening 
^  chapters  the  (questions  of  camera,  lens,  plates,  blinds,  aecoys, 
and  other  pertinent  matters  are  fully  discussed. 


Familiar  Fish 

Their  Hahits  and  Csipttife 


A  Practical  Book  on  Fresh- Water  Game  Fish.  By 
Eugene  McCarthy.  With  an  introduction  by  Dr. 
David  Starr  Jordan.  President  of  Lehind  Stanford 
Junior  University,  and  numerous  Illustrations.  Uni- 
form with  "Familiar  Trees,"  "Familiar  Flowers," 
and  other  books  by  F.  Schuyler  Mathews.  lamo. 
Cloth. 

This  interesting  and  practical  book  describes  the  habits  and 
environment  of  trout,  salmon,  bass,  perch,  pike,  oceananiche, 
and  other  game  fish.  This  account  which  will  interest  all 
who  care  for  nature  study  is  supplemented  by  a  most  useful 
explanation  of  fly-casting^  rods,  tackle,  methods  of  fishing, 
camping  outfite  and  a  variety  of  practical  information  which 
wil  prove  of  immediate  value  to  fishermen,  old  and  young. 
Every  boy  who  cares  for  outdoor  life  will  prize  Mr.  McCarthy°s 
useful  and  sportsmanlike  book,  and  the  boy's  elders  will'find 
it  helpful  and  suggestive. 


A  History  of  Russian  Literature 


By  K.  Waliszewski,  author  of  •'  The  Romance  of  an 
Empress."    A  new  book  in  the  Literature  of  the 
World  Series,  edited  by  Edmund  Gosse.     larao. 
Cloth,  $1.50. 
**  Supplies  a  distinct  want  in  English  literature.*' — London 

Athnugum. 

**  Will  take  rank  as  the  standard  book  on  the  subject." — 

tendon  Telegraph. 


In  Circling  Gunps 


By  J.  A.  Altsheler. 
A  Herald  of  the  West,"  "A  Soldier  of 


A  Romance  of  Our  Civil  War.    By 
author  of  *•  A  Herald  of  the  W 
Manhattan,"  etc.    lamo.    Cloth.    $1.50. 
The  scene  opens  in  Washington  just  before  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Lincoln.    There  are  vivid  pictures  of  ShUoh  and 
Gettvsbuig:,  and  a  love  story  of  peculiar  interest  runs  through- 
out thu  strong  and  absorbing  romance. 


The  Last  Lady  of  Mulberry 


A  Story  of  Italian  New  Yoric.    By  HENRY  Wilton 

Thomas.  Illustrated  by  Emil  PoUak.  lamo.   Cloth, 

$1.50. 

"A  breezy  book  which  *g«>es'  from  start  to  finish  .  .  . 
The  best  picture  of  Italian  life  in  New  York  ever  drawn." 
— ATrw  Y^ork  Herald, 

"  Highly  diverdng ;  .  .  .  certain  characters  are  full  oC 
humor.  * — N.  Y,  Commercial  Advertiser. 

By  the  Author  of  ^Red  Pottage'' 


Diana  Tempest 


A  Novel   By  Mary  Cholmondeley,  author  of ' '  Red 

Potta jre, The  Dan  vers  Jewels.  * '  etc.    New  edition 

with  Portrait  and  Biographical  Sketch.  X2mo.  Cloth, 

$1.50. 

**  Of  Miss  Cholmondeley's  dever  novels,  *  Diana  Tempest 

is  quite  the  cleverest." — London  Times. 


Pine  Knot 


Bv  William  E.  Barton, 
Homespun."     Illustrated. 


A  Story  of  Kentucky  Life, 
author  of  "A  Hero  in 
lamo.  Cloth,  $1.50. 
^  This  striking  story  is  full  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  quaint 
life  of  the  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  mountains.  It  sketches 
the  curious  conditions  existing  just  before  and  during  the  war, 
and  the  interest  of  a  treasure  search  runs  through  the  tale. 


^  An  Epic  of  the  Vest "" 

The  Girl  at  the  Half-way  House 


A  Romance  by  E.  Hough,  author  of  "  The  Story  of 
the  Cowboy."  lamo.  Cloth,  $1.50.  (Ready  shordy). 


When  in  want  of  a  good  novel,  consult  AppletorCs  Town  and  Country  Library,     If  out^door  books 
are  needed  send  for  Appleton's  catalogue  of  out-door  and  nature-study  books. 

D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS,  NEW  YORK. 
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NEW    FICTION 


Hilda  Wade 

By  Grant  Allen,  author  of  "  Miss  Cayley's  Adventures,"  etc.  With  83 
Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.    8vo. 

This,  the  last  volume  written  by  Mr.  Allen,  is  an  exciting  and  rapidly  moving  story.  It 
is  a  study  of  a  young  woman  who  tries  to  free  the  memory  of  her  father  from  the  imputation 
of  a  crime,  and  to  bring  to  justice  the  true  criminal.  The  last  chapter  was  written  by  Dr. 
Conan  Doyle,  from  ideas  gathered  from  the  author,  while  the  latter  was  on  his  death-bed. 

The  Angel  of  Clay 

By  William  Ordway  Partridsre,  author  of  "The  Song  Life  of  a  Sculp- 
tor," etc.     With  illustrations  by  A.  B.  Wenzell.     i6mo,  $1.25. 

Fro^n  an  artist  we  hope  for  a  tale  of  the  fascinating  life  of  studios,  and  Mr.  Partridge's 
book  b  not  a  disappointment.  In  this  story  we  have  the  true  artist,  who  is  necessarily  first 
the  true  man,  splendidly  portrayed.  The  novel  is  of  absorbing  interest,  and  is  told  with  that 
exquisite  charm  and  beauty  of  style  which  characterizes  all  of  Mr.  Partridge's  literary  work. 

The  Things  that  Count 

By  Elizal>eth  Knisrht  Tomplcins,  author  of  **  Her  Majesty,"  '*An  Un- 
lessoned  Girl/'  etc.  No.  43  in  the  Hudson  Library.  i2mo,  paper, 
50  cents  ;  cloth,  |i.oo. 

In  her  well-known  graphic  style,  Miss  Tompkins  has  made  a  strong  and  vivid  study  or 
a  character  hitherto  not  delineated  in  American  fiction.  Her  heroine  is  an  indolent  young 
woman  of  small  means,  who  lives  by  visiting  the  houses  of  wealthy  friends.  The  story  of  her 
regeneration  through  her  affection  for  a  man  of  strong  character  is  deveriy  told. 

Talks  with  Barbara 

By  Elizabeth ^Knisrht  Tomplcins,  author  of  "  Her  Majesty,"  etc.  i2mo. 
Miss  Tompkins,  whose  novels,  **  Her  Majesty"  and  **  Unlessoned  Girl,"  etc.,  are  well- 
known,  has  set  forth  in  this  volume  striking  opinions  with  regard  to  the  problems  which 
confront  the  young  men  and  young  women  of  to-day.  She  has  drawn  a  bright  and  energetic 
giri,  whose  conversations  with  a  friend  include  fresh  and  sound  bits  of  protest  against,  and 
approval  or,  the  restrictions  and  opportunities  with  which  young  men  and  women  have  to  deal. 


G.   P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS 

37  and  ap  West  ajd  Street NEW  YORK 
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f^OHEMIAN 
PARIS 

OF    TO-DAY 

WRITTEN    BY 

W.   C.   MORROW 

FROM    NOTES    BY 

EDOUARD  CUCUEL 

Illustrated  with  one  hundred  and 
six   pen    drawings    by    Edouard 
Cucuel.     Cloth,   gilt   top,  orna- 
mental binding,  I3.50 

**  It  is  a  unique  volume  of  its  kind.    It 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  the  foreign 
tourist  in  the  gay  French  capital  who 
had  imagined  that  he  «  knew  it  all,'  and 
yet  felt  that  there  was  something  lack- 
ing."—J-imw,  New  York. 

"Comparatively   few    of    the    people 
who  visit  Paris  are  ever  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  Latin  Quarter  and 
Montmartre.    They,  as  well  as  the  more 
unfortunate  people  who  are  compelled  to 
remain  at  home,  will  be  made  free  of 
*  Bohemian  Paris  of  To-Day,'  by  means 
of  this  delightful  and  vivacious  work." 
— />r«j,  Philadelphia. 

"  To  an  American  intending  to  depart 
to  Paris  to  study,  nothing  can  be  more 
useful  than   this  work.     Mr.  Morrow's 
keen  observation  has  not  permitted    a 
point  to  befool  him,  and  he  has  tran- 
scribed   the    Bohemian    quarters    with 
laudable  perspicuity  and  exactness.    His 
pen  is  charmingly  aided  by  the  pencil  of 
Mr.  Edouard  Cucuel." — Boston  Courier. 

FOR  ALL  THOSE  WHO  VISIT  PARIS  THIS  YEAR 
AND  FOR  ALL  THOSE  WHO  CAN  ONLY  READ  ABOUT  IT. 

"  A  great  many  books  have  been  writ- 
ten about  the  life  of  the  art  students  in 
Paris,  but  this  book,  it  can  be  said  frankly, 
surpasses  all  its  rivals  in  vivacity  and 
fidelity.    The"val«e  of  this  book  is  that  it 
comes  from  the  hand  of  a  man  who  has 
actively  lived  the  life  of  an  art  student  in 
Paris.    The  book,  therefore,  is  a  frank, 
matter-of-fact  exhibition  of  student  life 
in  Paris  from  the  student's  view-point,— 
the  good  and  the  bad.    Everything  is  re- 
lated with  engaging  charming  frankness. 
The  studios,  the  balls,  the  caf6s,  cabarets, 
lodging-houses,  and  dance  halls  are  all 
described  vividly,  with  neither  toning  up 
nor  toning  down.     The  drawings  with 
which  the  book  is  illustrated  are  as  frank 
and  yet  charming  as  the  text  is.    The 
combination  of  the  two  is  the  most  fas- 
cinating study  of  Bohemian  Paris  made 
up  to  date." — Boston  yournal. 
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FINE  BOOKS  A  FINE  INVESTMENT 


Mr.  John  Lane  regrets  that  be  cannot  supply  any 
more  copies  of  the  **  y'ale  Tress  Shakespeare."  He 
also  regrets  the  disappointment  of  so  many  of  his  clients 
on  all  other  Vale  Tress  publications,  the  entire  stock 
having  been  sold  out.  He  is  prepared  to  repurchase 
any  of  these  publications  at  twice  the  published  price. 


Advice  to  Book  Collectors 

Books  Illustrated  and  Decorated 
By  AUBREY  BEARDSLEY 

I. — Complete  your  sets  of  **  The  Yellow  Book,"  if  you  can.     Vols,  i,  2,  3, 

and  4  are  now  out  of  print;  but  a  few  complete  sets  of  13  vols. 

may  be  obtained.    Price,  $20.00  net.    Vols.  V.  to  XIII.   may  be 

obtained  singly. 

II. — Buy  **  The  Savoy,"  3  vols,  containing  Aubrey  Beardsley's  Wonderful 

drawings.    Price,  $10.00  net. 
III. — Buy  **  Pierrot  of  the  Minute,"  by  Ernest  Dowson.     (Only  300  copies 

printed.)     Price,  $2.00  net. 
IV.-— Buy  the  **  Rape  of  the  Lock."    Price,  $2.50  net. 
v.— Buy  *•  Plays,"  by  John  Davidson.     $2.50  net. 

VI. — Buy  **  Volpone."  $2.50.  Vellum  edition,  limited  to  100 copies,  $15.00 net. 
VII.— Buy  Beardsley's  "  Second  Book  of  Fifty  Drawings."    $3.50  net. 
VlII. — Buy  Beardsley's  "Early  Work."      $10.00.     Vellum  paper    edition, 
limited  to  120  copies,  $20.00  net. 

^%  0/  the  above  Books  only  a  tew  copies  remain. 


BOOKS  FOR  SUMMER  READING 

SENATOR  NORTH.— A  Novel  of  Political  Life  in  Washington.     By  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Atherton.    Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

THE  CARDINAL'S  SNUFF-BOX.— A  Novel.  By  Henry  Harland  ("vSidney 

Luska  ")  author  of  *'  Comedies  and  Errors,"  etc.    Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 
A  SECOND  COMING. — By  Richard  Marsh,  author  of  **  The  Beetle,"  etc. 

Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 
TRAVELS  IN  ENGLAND.— By  Richard  Lk  Gallienne.     With  six  illus- 

trations  by  Herbert  Railton.     Crown  Svo,  $1.50. 
RUDYARD  KIPLING. — A  Criticism.     By  Richard  Le  Gallienne.     With 

a  bibliography  by  John  Lane,  and  a  new  portrait.    Crown  Svo,  $1.25. 
THE  TRIALS  OF  THE  BANTOCKS.—By  G.  S.  Street,  author  of  **The 

Autobiography  of  a  Boy,"  etc.    Crown  Svo,  $1.25. 


\*MaHtJUy  "Zdteriuy  Bulietim"  and  Complete  Spring  Announcement  List 
sent  free  on  application. 

JOHN  LANE,  231  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 
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May  2O9   1900 

For  Summer  Use 

A  special  box  of  white  stationery,  put  up  in  a  compact 
and  convenient  shape,  will  be  supplied  our  customers 
and  readers  of  The  Bookman  at  one  dollar  each,  trans- 
portation charges  extra.  This  is  a  special  box  of  white 
paper,  containing  five  quires  of  paper  and  100  envel- 
opes, and  will  be  sold  during  June,  July,  and  August. 

DODD,  MEAD  AND  COMPANY 

Stationery  Department 
NEW  YORK 


mjiit)Vim')Vfi9wvvwii)w>i»mw>MV^ 


12th  edition  now  READY 


223d  Thousand 


OF 


PAUL   LEICESTER   FORD'S 

Great  Historical  Novel  of  the 
American  Revolution 

"Janice  Mereditli" 


FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

Publishers    -    New  York 


VtMkMki 
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Bound  Yolnmes  of  THE  BOOKMAN 


V^icely  hound  in  light  green  cloth  without  the  advertising  pages,  six  numbers  in 
^^„,jf  volume^  cover  neatly  printed  in  red  and  green  ink.  ana  the  volume  trimmed 
and  securely  hound  without  the  original  covers,     kach  volume  contains  an  index. 

Ten  volumes  now  ready. 

Each  or  any  volume  will  he  sent  on  receipt  of  $1.50^  except  Volumes  I  and  II, 
This  does  mot  include  expressage. 


VOL.  I 

Includes  February — July»  1895 — $5.00  (out  of  print  and  very  scarce). 

VOL.  VI 

Includes   September — Febru- 
ary, 1897-9S— $1.50. 

VOL.  VII 

Includes  March — ^Aus^ust.  1896 
—$1.50. 


VOL.  II 

Includes  Augrust  —  February* 
1895-96— $2^  (scarce). 

YOU  III 

includes  March — ^August.  1896 
—$1.50. 


VOU  IV 

Includes    September —  Febru- 
ary, 1896-97— $1.50. 

VOL.  Y 

Includes  March — ^Aug^ust*  1897 
—$1.50. 

Just  Ready. 

YOL.   X  includes  September— February,  1899-1900 


YOU  Ylll 

Includes  September — Febru- 
ary, 1898-99— «1.50. 

VOU  IX 

Includes  March — ^August,  1899 

—$1.50. 


$1.50. 


The  above  prices  do  not  include  expressage  either  way. 

Bound  volumes  will  be  supplied  in  place  of  unbound  copies  (provided  they  be  in  good 
condition)  for  sixty  cents.    This  does  not  include  expressage  either  way. 

Cloth  covers  for  Thb  Bookman,  suitable  for  binding  the  unbound  numbers,  will  be 
supplied  for  fifty  cents.    This  includes  postage. 

Changes  of  Address  must  be  received  by  the  loth  of  the  month  to  go  into  effect  with 
the  current  issue.     Old  addresses  should  be  given  as  well  as  new. 

The  annual  subscription  rate  to  Ths  Bookman  is  $3.00;  semi-annual,  $1.00;  single 
copies,  25  cents  each. 

Postage  is  prepaid  to  all  points  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  Foreign 
postage  extra,  72  cents  per  year,  6  cents  per  copy. 

The  Bookman  is  published  monthly,  on  the  25th  of  the  month. 

Advertising  rates  on  application. 


«« A  file  of  THE  BOOKMAN  will  be  found  an  Indispensable 
aid  to  the  study  of  current  literature.** 


THE  BOOKMAN  will  be  sent  postpaid,  for  one  year,  on  receipt  of  $2.00,  and 

is  for  sale  by  all  newsdealers  at  25  cents  per  copy.     Subscriptions  will  be  re- 
ceived by  all  booksellers  and  newsdealers,  and  by 

DODD,   MEAD    &    CO.,   The^T^kman 

372  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK. 
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THE  BEST  SUnnER  BOOKS 

Dickens'    fcT'^'^       Pocket 

Size 

Thackeray's 

Works. 


Standard 
Novels. 


THB  OLD  AND  THB  NBW. 


The  NEW  CENTURY  LIBRARY  is  a  radical  departure  in  the  art  of  bookmaking. 
Each  novel  is  published  unabridged  in  a  single  volume  which  is  so  small  that  it  is  equally 
suitable  for  the  pocket  or  satchel,  and  consequently  invaluable  for  Summer  reading  and 
traveling.  As  a  library  edition  it  is  handsome  in  the  extreme.  The  size  is  only  4Ji  by  6Ji 
inches,  and  not  thicker  than  a  monthly  magazine.  India  paper,  the  thinnest  printing  paper 
in  the  world,  is  used  in  making  these  books.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  paper  is  very 
strong  and  remarkably  opaque.  The  type  is  larger  and  more  easily  read  than  that  you  are 
now  reading. 

The  volumes  are  published  monthly  in  three  bindinflfs;  Cloth,  $i.oo  per  vol. ;  Leather,  limp,  $x.as: 
Leather,  boards,  ft jo.  Already  published :  Dtckens—*-' The  Pickwick  Papers,*'  ''Nicholas  Nickleby?' 
"Oliver  Twist,'' ^'Sketches  byBoz,"  -^'Gld  Curiosity  Shop,"  "Martin  Chuszlewit,"  and  "Bamabir 
Rudge."    Thackeray—^''  Vanity  Fair  "  ** The  I^e wcomes,"  "  Pendennis,"  "  Henry  Bsmond." 

Sample  pagpe  and  prospectus  mailed  free  on  request.  For  sale  by  all  booksellert. 

TH0nA5  NELSON  &  SONS.  Publishers.  37  East  18th  Street.  New  York. 


A  GREAT  WAR  BOOK 

ffisiCAPErowNiLABYsnrra 

By  0.  W.  STEEVENS 

Author  of  "  With  Kitchener  to  Khartum,"  **  In  India,*'  **  The  Land  of  the  Dollar,"  &c. 

With  Maps.     8vo,  $1.25 


A    KEW    ENQI^ISH    CRITICISMS 

"At  once  graphic,  pathetic,  humorous,  practical,  and  tells  just  what  everybody  wants  to  know." — Times. 
••  Stirs  the  blood  and  quickens  the  pulse  with  stories  of  indomitable  British  courage  and  energy." —  Westminster 
Gaxette. 

*'  We  go  on  from  scene  to  scene,  all  described  with  the  vigorous  pen  which  Mr.  Steevens  knew  so  well  how  to 
wield. " — SpectcUor, 

"  Not  only  is  it  vivid  with  the  rapid  realization  of  perception  in  language,  but  the  language  has  the  felicity  of 
just  and  artistic  selection.  We  see  not  alone  the  picture  of  events,  but  the  essential  humor,  pathos,  tragedy,  and 
beauty  underlying  them." — Outlook.  > 

"  For  the  feeling  that  rises  to  choking  point,  you  cannot  have  a  better  illustration  than  in  the  short  but  masterly 
account  of  the  battle  of  Elandslaagte." — Morning  Post. 

"  It  has  all  the  power  of  conveying  a  complex  situation  in  a  phrase  or  two,  which  was  so  conspicuous  in  '  With 
Kitchener  to  Khartum."  "—Pa//  Ma//  Gazette. 

"  Abounds  in  tliose  vivid  word-pictures  which  placed  Steevens  in  the  forefront  of  war  correspondents." — Sim. 


At    a.11    3oolc3toree 

DODD.  MEAD   &  COMPANY,   Publishers.  New  York 
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NEW  BOOK  just  issued  deals  in 
a  fascinating  manner  with  European 
Countries  and  Customs*  "Obser= 
vations"  is  its  title^  and  its  author^ 
Ratcliffe  Hicks*  The  book  has  received  the  highest 
testimoniak  from  the  reading  public*  ^  <^  «je  ^  ^ 


145  West  58th  Street, 

Ne%r  York|  Jan.  37^  1900. 
"  Observfltionfi  *'  5S  one  of  the  most  de- 
li gfhtfuU/  intere&tinj^  books  a  man  ever 
placed  between  thuiula  and  fingers.  So  in- 
terested did  I  bei'ome  in  its  contents  that  1 
sat  up  until  the  **  small  hours  "  enjoj-ing  the 
treat,  or,  in  other  words,  remained  unsatis- 
£ed  until  I  had  finished  the  book. 

Edward  Quintard,  M.D. 


St.  Pj^trick's  Church, 
St.  PauU  Minti.,  Feb.  19,  1900. 
I  wfls  more  than  delighted  with  the  book 
**  Observations.'^  What  struck  me,  apart 
from  its  interesting;  details^  vas  its  sobriety- 
of  judpnent  and  what  1  may  call  its  true- 
ness.  I  am  familiar  with  all  the  Latin  and 
Teutonic  lan§:uapes,  so  I  can  appreciate  the 
work.  I  loaned  it  to  others  who  have  trav- 
eled e^ctenHively  in  Europe,  and  thev  like- 
wise  were  struck  with  the  justnes^s  of  voiir 
views.  I  read  the  work  all  through  at'  one 
sitting. 

James  C.  Byrne, 

En-Pres,  St.Thcimaii'  CoUejire. 


Connecticut  Agricultural  College, 

Storrs,  Conn,,  Feb.  12,  1900, 
t  found  it  so  entertaining  that  I  had   to 
Anish  It  at  a  single  sitting. 

Geo.  W.  FlinTj  President, 


37  W.  58th  St.,  New  York  Citv. 
It  is  a  most   interesting   and    instinctive 
work.     It  is  a  classic  in  simplicity. 

F.  F.  HOYT,  M.U, 


Brtiwn  University, 
Providence,  March  12,  1900. 
1  have  read  with  much  interest  the  book 
of  **  Obser^^ations/'  I  like  especially  the 
concrete  statementfi,  the  comparisons  of  the 
work  and  social  conditions  of  different  peo- 
ples, and  the  philosophical  and  fair-minded 
tone* 

John  H.  Appletoij,  Professor, 


Paris,  March  I3p  190O. 
Please  accept  the  thanks  of  the  Chamber 
for  the  present,  and  my  personal  thanks  for 
a  delightful  evening  spent  in  reading;  it.     I 
could  not  put  it  down  until  I  had  finished  it. 
Edwaru  M.  Grfkn, 
Sec.  of  American  Chamber  uf  Commerce. 


Printed  by  KNICKERBOCKER  PRESS. 

Ffw  Salt  by  all  Leading  'Bookstores. 
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DtHORI' 


Ninth  Year.    Critklsni,  Revision, 


Disposal.     Expert  attention  to  MSS. 
of  all  kinds,  including  Music. 


A^**"*V'*^  References:     Noah  Brooks,  Mrs. 

«v«%«««%n  Deland,  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  Mrs. 

nPnPII  J"^>a  Ward   Howe,  W.  D.   HowelU, 

UOIIIlll  ^  ^<rs.  Moulton,Charles  Dudley  Warner, 

g Wl^WJI  •  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  and  others. 

Send  stamp  for  NEW  BOOKLET  to 

WILUAM  A.  DRESSER,  Director, 
75  Pierce  Buildlnfl:,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mention  The  Hooknian.  (Opp.  Public  Library.) 


If  Von  aiaM  f  reiicb  Books, 


or  Books  of 
any  descrip- 
tion—School Books,   Standard   Books,  Novels,  etc.— 

To'  WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS,  """.^f ' 

Importer,  851  and  853  SIXTH  AVENUE  (48th  Street), 
NEW  YORK.    Catalogue  on  application. 

IMPORTATIONS  PROMPTLY  MADE. 


QLD  BOOKS  BOUGHT  and  SOLD 

ALSO  PERIODICALS.    Send  for  my  Bulletins. 
H.  WILLIAMS,  25  East  toth  St.    New  York. 

FflD  ^11  F  ^  PERFECT  SET  OF 

run  OIILL,    WARNER'S  LIBRARY  OF 
THE  WORLD'S  BEST  LITERATURE 

45  Volumes.    Edition  de  Luxe.    No.  7a.    Apply  to 
LEROT  W.  HUBBARD,  MJ>.,70'W.  35tliSt.,  Hew  York 

JUST  KEADV,  A  SELECT  LIST 

OF 

Choice  Eng:lisli  and  Frencli  BooIk 

FROM  THK  RECENT  IMPORTATIONS  OF 

C.  J.  PRICE 

(importer  of  foreign  books) 
No.  1004  Walnut  Sixti^,  Phlladelphta,  Pa. 

Comprising  Americana,  Choicely^  Illustrated  Editions  of 
Standard  Works  in  French  and  English,  many  in  Fine  Bind- 
ings, Rare  and  Curious  Books,  etc.,  etc. 


BOOKBINDING 

PLAIN  AND  ARTISTIC 
IN  ALL  VARIETIES  OF  LEATHER 

HENRY  BLACKWELL 

56  University  Place,  cor.  loth  Street,  New  York  City 

TniN«»  TAXABLE    ""'gS^.oN. 

Revised  and  Enlarged. 

Price,  single  copy,  75  cents.  Three  copies  for  $1.50. 

AMi  off,  iO  copies,  to  dealers.        Over  6000  copies  sold. 

The  most  complete,  accurate  and  concise  reference  book  on  the 
War  Revenue  Act.  Nearly  400  Rulings  placed  right  before  your 
eyes.  No  time  wasted  in  hunting  for  what  you  want.  The  specific 
tax  on  any  instrument  readily  found  at  a  moment's  notice.  Just 
the  work  for  a  busy  banker,  lawyer,  or  business  man. 

Complinientary  letters  fr«Hn  Ex-President  Cleveland, 
Hon.  L.  J.  Oage,  and  other  prominent  men. 

State  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 

Address  E.  M.  LONOCOPE,  Houston,  Texas. 


BOOKBINDING 


Plain  and 
Artistic 

in  AU 

Varieties  of 
Leather. 


James  Macdonald, 


Old  Rooks 

Qeaned  and 

Mended. 

Plates  Inlaid.. 

Art  Books 

tnd 

Periodicals 

Bound  at 

Moderate 

Prices. 

aa  Lafayette  Place- 
New  York  aty 


FOWLER  &  WELLS  CO*, 
Phrenolog:lsts  and  Pnblishers. 

WORKS  ON  PHRENOLOGY,  PHYSIOGNOMY, 

MENTAL  SCIENCE  AND  HYGIENE^ 

Phrenological  Consultations  Daily,  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 
WRITE    FOR   CATALOGUE 

NEW  YORK. 


27  East  2i8t  Street, 


%J|#^      IS  1 1  If   "^>nu^<>Pts  of  original  stories,   odd 
WW  W      ^9  M  y    and  unique  works  of  all  kinds.   Liberal. 

'^       terms  inar1«>    to 

Authors 


DODQB    PUB.   CO..  '^"^  "*^^  '° 
150  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y. 


Wanted--A  Safe  I 

To  purchase,  a  second-hand  safe. 
Minimum  inside  dimensions  to  be 
as  follows:  Height  13  inches^ 
width  17  inches,  and  depth  14 
inches,  or  a  little  larger.  Price 
must  be  moderate.    Address 

H.  STORIN 
236  East  105th  St..  New  York  City 


nCSTnimf^oaK 


faLlun-  ■  1    1 1 11-  .■h.irdiK*  In 

tnlof  i!itcro*t.  VJitboe,  Btidhimtor^  V<»tt 
should  rebd  it. 

Ff»K  SALE  EVERYWH^EE. 
I  THK  MERSIJOS  tX>.,  lU  Fifth  Ay*^  It.  T* 
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HOUGHTON  SEMINARY, 

Ot/nioa,  mmm  York. 

An  earnest  and  thorough  home-school  for  girls,  which  has 
sustained  a  high  reputation  for  thirty-nine  years.  Ample 
eauipment,  beautiful  environment,  extended  courses  of  stuav. 
We  believe  that  everyone  with  a  daughter  to  educate  would 
be  interested  in  our  catalogue, 


The  Misses  Ely's  School  for  Girls, 

Riverside  Drive,  8sth  and  86th  Streets,  New  York. 
BrooklyHy  286-2g2  IVtiskingiou  Avenur. 


Catherine's  Hall 


^^^^^H  Tn  addition  to  regular  preparatory  work,  special 
^^9^J|  courses  are  offered  on  selected  topics.  First  aid 
^^^■y  to  injured.  Household  Science.  Foreign  Travel. 
Lectures  on  Literature  and  Art.  Musical  Re> 
citals.  French  Conversation*.  A  l:>rse  modem,  handsomely 
appointed  home  in  fine  residence  district.  The  Diocesan 
School  for  girls.    For  circular  address    JUfSS  CON1tO«  Prlad^. 

PisTRiCT  OP  Columbia,  Washington. 

Cheyy  Chase  French  and  English  School 

for  Girls.  Suburb  of  Washington.  French  the  language  of 
the  house.  Mile.  L.  M.  Boulicny,  Principal, 

City  Post  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Connecticut,  Greenwich. 

GREENWICH  ACADEMY.      "Zti  »mS,5?^n 

school  and  home  life  for  ten  pupils  28  miles  from  New  York 
City.  Unsurpassed  healthfulness.  Thorough  mental,  moral  and 
physical  training.    7Sth  year  of  Academy.    J.  H.  Root,  IVincipal. 

^^et>ettgoniatta 

BEING  A  REPRINT  OF  VARIOUS 
LITERARY  AND  PICTORIAL  IM^- 
CELhANY  ASSOCIATED  WITH 

1?obcrt  Xoule  Stcvcneon 

THE    MAN    AND    HIS    WORK 

PUBLISHED  IN   TWELVK   PARTS 
EACH  as  CIS.     THE  SERIFS,  $2.50 

THE  MUTINY  ON  BOARD  //.  M.  S.  BOUNTY.    With 
charts  by  Lieut.  William  Bligh,  R.  N.  x6mo.  Cloth.   $x.oo 
A  true  and  thrilling  rendering  of  this  remarkable  incident  of 
history. 

Ube  SanftstDe  press 

M.  F.  MANSFIELD, /'K^/wA^r 
No.  14  West  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York  City 

Dogs,  Angora  Gits  &  All  Pets 

CHARLES  KNAPP, 

Sixth  Ave,  N.  Y.,  46th  &  47th  Sts.,  West  Side  -Basement 

Over  30  years  in  the  business.    Orders  filled  with 
promptness.    Cats  cured,  boarded  or  mated. 


FOR  SALE 

Intervale  Park 

INTERVALE.  N.  H. 

The  Park  consists  of  8a  acres  on 
the  side  of  Bartlet  Mountain,  In- 
tervale, in  the  White  Mountains^ 
and  is  about  three  miles  from 
North  Conway,  that  lovely  halting' 
place,  en  route  for  the  Notch  and 
Mount  Washington.  No  more 
attractive  spot  could  be  found  than 
this  tract  of  mountain-side,  diver- 
sified with  forests  of  beech  and 
maple,  grand  clumps  of  spruce  and 
pine,  great  boulders,  cool  springs, 
and  opening  up  magnificent  views 
of  Mount  Washington  and  the 
whole  presidential  range. 

Roads  are  opened,  and  a  water- 
system  constructed.  There  is  also 
a  church  building,  spacious  dining- 
hall.  Park  House,  and  dormitories^ 
all  of  which  are  in  tolerable  repair, 
having  been  used  by  the  original 
owner  for  summer  convocations. 

For  an  artist's  or  scientific  sum- 
mer school,  for  religious  gather- 
ings ;  or  as  a  resort  for  families, 
no  more  desirable  or  healthy  lo- 
cality could  be  found. 

For  particulars  inquire  of 

L.  A.  C. 

Care  off  Publisher  off  THB  BOOKMAN 
372  Fifth  Ave.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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To  Bookman  Subscribers 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 


Subficribcfs  to  THE  BOOKMAN  intending  to  change 
their  address  for  the  summer  months  and  desirous  of  receiying 
the  magazine  at  their  summer  address^  will  facilitate  matters 
by  notifying  us  of  the  change  on  or  before  the  lOth  of  the 
months  otherwise  the  number  issued  at  the  end  of  that  month 
will  go  to  their  OLD  address*  Please  state  M  address  as 
well  as  fttw* 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 
372  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


A  Volume  of  Poems 

BY 

HARRY  THURSTON  PECK, 


Editor   of  The   Bookman,  author  of  "The  Personal   Equation," 
"What  is  Good  English?"  etc,  etc.,  entitled, 


a 


Grcystonc  and  Porphyry." 


16mo.     Cloth,  $1.25. 


This  is  Prof.  Peck's  first  volume  of  Poems,  some  of  which 
have  seen  the  light  in  The  Bookman  and  other  magazines, 
but  many  of  them  are  here  published  for  the  first  time. 

They  are  another  proof  of  the  author's  versatility^, 
and  should  be  ranked  among  the  noteworthy  verse  of 
the  year. 

At  all  Bookstores. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPAMY,  Publishers,  New  YorL 
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finger  sewhig  Machines 

\  ^^^^^^^  during  the  half -century  of  their  evolution  have  been  steadily 

\  ^^^  progressing,    constantly  attaining    higher   excellence 


design,  construction  and  artistic  finish.     They  are  a 
little  higher   in   price    than  some,  but — the  most 
satisfactory  machine  ever  made  to  do 

Sewing  for  the 
Whole  Family 

Compare  these  machines  with 

any  other.   You  can  try  them 

free  in  your  own  home  upon 

application  to  any  of  our 

offices, located  in  every 

city  in  the  world. 

The    best    is   always 

cheapest  in  the  end. 

They  cannot  be  ofr- 
tained  through  de- 
partment atorea  or 
tnerchandiae  dealera. 


^ 


Bltber  Lock'SUtch 
or  ehalB'Stiteh 
Any  Style  off 

eabiaot'Work 


AFTER  PRBB  TRIAL*  they  are  sold  for  cash 
or  leased,  old  machines  being  taken  in 
part  payment   : :    : :    : :    : :    : :    : :         : :    : : 

TAB    SINGER     MANDPAeTDRING    eeMPANY 


PROBLEMS 
OF   LIFE 

Selections  from   tlic  writiiijyr^s  of  Lyman 
Abhott,      1 2 mo,  cloth,  $1*50. 

This  boob  is  made  up  of  selections  from  the 
T«f ri  11  n t; s  of  Ly m a n  Abbot t.  They  Uea r  di rec 1 1  y 
upon  certain  problems  of  life  and  fharat-ter 
'With  which  everj'  man  is  confrojited,  and  whicli 
umiiy  find  capable  of  nu  apparent  solution. 

An  introduction  is  furnished  by  the  Rev. 
^Vashington  Gladden »  The  bouk  tontain?!  a 
l^reat  deal  that  is  thoughtful  and  siif^j^estive  of 
reflectit>n,  aud  much  that  l^  oHjcrinal  and  deep. 
Dr.  Abbott  hn^  a  lucid  way  of  puitvnjr  things ; 
and  us  the  Sieleotions  are  fjrouped  under  special 
heads,  according  to  the  themes  of  which  they 
treaty  these  paragraphs  are  in  a  measure  relaEeil, 
and  not  lacking  in  conseoutiveness  of  purpof^r 
-aa  15  usually  the  case  in  hooks  of  this  kind. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  Publishers 

NEV  YORK 


]^i.|[)H    }  rMMl  i-H-'-TnF  TpaIMNi.1  ta    \  <  .ffAlTSV  ■,  N    " 
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'        THE   BOOKMAN 

Serial  Story  for  1 900 

The  Editors  of  THE  BOOKMAN  consider  themselves  fortunate 
In  having  secured  as  their  serial  story  for  1 900  a  novel  by  an  Ameri-    ! 
can  author,  John  Uri  Lloyd,  of  Cincinnati,  who,  althoug^h  unknown 
as  yet  as  a  writer  of  fiction,  Is  believed  to  deserve  a  foremost  place 
among  the  newer  American  novelists. 

The  story  is  entitled  STRINGTOWN  ON  THE  PIKE,  and  It  will 
be  published  In  about  ten  numbers  of  THE  BOOKMAN,  beginning 
in  March. 

STRINGTOWN  ON  THE  PIKE  is  a  novel  that  none  but  an  Ameri- 
can could  write.  It  is  drenched  with  the  American  spiHt  and  rooted 
in  American  traditions.  It  is  a  work  that  could  only  be  produced  by 
one  who  has  brooded  long  and  patiently  over  the  types  and  forms 
which  are  unified  into  a  drama  of  American  life  on  a  large  scale. 

STRINGTOWN  ON  THE  PIKE  has  its  rise  and  progress  and  close 
in  one  little  obscure  and  undiscovered  corner  of  the  land,  a  Kentucky 
village.  It  does  all  that  Mary  Wiikins  and  others  have  done  for  a 
narrow  circle  of  American  life,  but  it  has  a  significance  and  sweep 
and  human  intensity  which  takes  In  the  universe  by  touching  life 
at  the  base. 

The  characters  are  well  defined  and  distinctly  wrought  out.  That 
of  the  Red-Haired  Boy  has  a  characteristic  note  and  sturdy  indi- 
viduality that  make  him  unusually  attractive  and  strong.  The  heroine 
has  that  sort  of  elusive,  shy,  untamed  nature  whose  next  act  can- 
not be  calculated  upon,  that  puts  her  among  that  portion  of  her  sex 
which  is  hard  to  be  classified.  The  old  villagers,  the  Judge,  the 
Professor,  the  Clergyman,  the  Colonel,  etc..  Impress  one  so  vividly 
and  clearly  that  one  feels  that  they  are  drawn  to  the  life. 

But  of  all  the  characters  in  the  story  none  can  be  said  to  be  so 
distinctly  a  creation  of  which  any  author  might  be  proud  as  Old 
Cupe.  He  is  the  great  triumph  of  STRINGTOWN  ON  THE  PIKE. 
If  for  no  other  reason,  this  character  would  lift  the  book  far  above 
mediocrity  and  give  it  distinction  and  literary  achievement  worthy 
of  a  noble  pen.  Cupe.  proud,  kindly,  dignified,  last  scion  of  an 
ancient  African  monarchy,  is  every  inch  the  King  he  claims  to  be 
by  hereditary  right.  He  dominates  the  story  as  does  his  fateful 
spell.  He  threads  its  situations  and  crowns  its  action  in  the  climax 
of  the  novel. 

In  the  telling  of  the  story  Mr.  Lloyd  is  simple  yet  strong;  lucid, 
yet  forceful  In  diction ;  eschewing  literary  forms,  yet  falling  naturally 
into  a  spontaneous  narrative  style  that  has  a  grace  of  its  own. 

STRINGTOWN  ON  THE  PIKE  Is  a  story  that  will  Increase  our 
pride  and  strengthen  our  faith  in  the  existence  of  an  American 
literature. 
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BOOKS  ^r  SUMMER  READING 

Enlarged,  RewrlHtn  and  Entirety  Reset 

How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 

By  MRS.  WILLIAM   STARR   DANA 
With  48  Colored  Plates  and  N^  Black  and  White  Drawings 
A  Guide  to  the  Names,  Haunts,  and  Habits  of  our  Common  Wild  Flowers.     With 
48  full-page  colored  plates  by  Elsie  Louise  Shaw,  and  no  full-page  illustra- 
tions by  Marion  Satterlee.     Crown  8vo,  $2.00  net. 


cc  f^O  poptklar  work  on  botany  has  ever  achieved  such  universal  and  deserved  popularity  as  this  volume  of 
^^     Mrs.  Dana's.    To  those  who  love  wild  flowers  it  has  proved  a  treasure,  and  with  the  additions  now  made 
it  will  be  of  yet  ereater  value.    One  of  the  specially  valuable  features  of  the  book  is  that  it  gives  the  common  or 
popular  name  otthe  plants  and  flowers  as  well  as  the  icientific  tttm^.^* —Boston  Transcript. 

Our  Native  Trees  and  How  to  Identify  Them 

By  HARRIET  L.  KEELER 

With  1 78  full-page  plates  from  photographs  and  162  text-drawings.  Crown  8vo, 
$2.00  net. 

cc   A   WELL- WRITTEN  and  interesting  book  on  the  subject  of  our  native  trees,  which  are  so  fully  and  inter- 
-'^    estlngly  described  as  to  make  their  identification  easy.    The  plan  of  the  present  book  is  admirable,  and 

should  make  it  an  invaluable  aid  to  all  who  are  interested  in  our  beautiful  American  trees The  value  of  a  book 

of  this  sort  is  not  only  enhanced  bv  its  numerous  illustrations,  but  positively  dependent  upon  them  ;  those  in  tho 
present  volume  being  of  unusual  interest."— A^iAt;  York  Times'*  Saturday  Review. 

How  to  Know  the  Ferns 

A  Guide  to  the  Names,  Haunts,  and  Habits  of  our  Native  Ferns.  By  Frances  Theoi>ora 
Parsons  (Mrs.  Dana).  With  144  full-page  illustrations,  and  6  lull-page  illustrations  from 
photographs.     Crown  8vo,  $1.50  nW. 
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UNLEAVENED  BREAD 

By  ROBERT  GRANT.     Fourth  Edition.     lamo,  $1.50 

CC  TT  is  a  wholesome  story,  most  skillfully  constructed  along  natural  lines,  arousing  the  better  emotions  and 
^    impressing?  the  highest  moral  lessons.    It  is  fascinating  in  the  force  of  its  truth,  and  few  who  open  it  will 

be  disappointed.''— C&t;tf/a«rf /V«<>f  ZJ^foArr.  .^  ^ 

it  Tjs  includes  within  his  scope  fairly  the  whole  field  of  our  national  life,  especially  the  national  life  of  the 
-'^     American  woman  as  it  is  bourgeoning  and  blossoming— yea,  even  unto  the  present  and  on  into  the 

future.    And  no  American  lives  who  can  fail  to  be  amused  and  instructed  by  his  admirably  contrived  story.*'— 

Chicago  Evening  Post.  

THE  GRIP  OF  HONOR.  By  Cyrus  Townsend  THE  GARDEN  OF  EDEN.  By  Blanche  Willis  How- 
Bnuly»  author  of  **  For  the  Freedom  of  the  ard,  author  of  **  Dionjsius  the  Weaver's 
Sea,"  etc.  **  The  story  is  an  absorbing  one,  Heart's  Dearest."  A  charming  novel,  treat- 
full  of  action  and  picturesque  description." —  ing  one  of  the  distinctive  questions  of 
JPkila,  I^Mifrer.  Second  edition^  illustrated,  modern  society  with  great  sympathy  and 
i3mo,  $1.50.  insight.     Second  edition,     i2mo,  $1.50. 

THE  TOU(^TONE.    By  Edith  Wharton,  author 

of  '*The  Greater  Inclination."    {^Fifth  edi-  RHI  BLOOD  AND  BLUE.    By  Harrison  Robert- 

tion,     i2mo,  $1.50.)     "Mrs.   Wharton  has  SOn.     **  We  have  seldom  read  a  story  of  such 

more  than  lived  up  to  the  high  standard  she  abounding  health  and  vigor  as  this." — The 

set  for  herself  in  *  The  Greater  Inclination.'  "  Churchman.     Second  edition.     i2mo,  $1.50. 

— New  Tork  Sun.     i2mo,  $1.25.  

TOOMET  AND  OTHERS.   By  Robert  SbacUeton.  THE  NONK  AND  THE   DANCER.     By  Arthar 

*' Better  stories  of  New  York  East  side  life  COSSlett    Smith,      **  All    tliat    short    stories 

hare   never   been   written."— STfte   Outlook.  should  be,  pithy,  original,  scintillating." — 

Illustrated.     i2mo,  $1.25.  Chicago  Tribune.     i2mo,  $1.50. 
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"THE  GREATEST  NOVEL  OF  THIS  GREAT  AUTHOR." 

RESURRECTION 


A  Novel.     By  COUNT  TOLSTOY, 

Author  of  ^Anna  Kardiinat^  ^War  and  Peace^^  etc* 

Complete  English  Translation  by  MRS.  MAUDE. 

lamo,  cloth,  with  illustrations  by  PASTERNAK,  519  pases,  $1.50. 

This  edition  is  the  only  one  authorized  by  Count  Tolstoy,  the  translation  having  been 
made  from  his  manuscript.  It  is  the  only  long  novel  written  by  Tolstoy  since  **  Anna 
Karenina."  The  author's  and  translator's  royalties  will  be  devoted  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Russian  Doukhobors,  who  are  now  emigrating  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  the  Russian 
Government.  • 


AMERICAN  OPINIONS: 


N9W  York  Timw, 

"So  living  are  his  men  and  women  that  those  we 
know  in  the  neth  become  a«  shadows.  For  what  com« 
panion  of  daily  life  so  reveals  the  soul  within  the  shell  as 
do  Tolstoy*s  charactezs?  He  knows  to  tke  core  this  poor 
humanity  of  ours." 

PbiiMdelphiM  AmoHemn : 

'*  It  deserves  well  to  be  ranked  among  tiM  gfMlt 
novels  of  the  age." 

Tb0  Outlook,  Now  York: 

'*  No  one  can  question  the  passionate  moral  impulse 
which  breathes  through  the  book  and  which  gives  it 
something  of  the  force  of  a  gospel." 

Now  York  World: 

**  It  is  a  novel  with  a  permanent  place  and  a  pomui* 
nent  value  in  the  great  Action  of  the  age." 

DotroH  Proo  Proou  : 

*'  It  is  written  with  great  passion  and  energy.  Unde- 
niably his  greatest  w(xk?' 

Now  York  Prooo: 

^  "It  is  Intense  and  poworfnl.  ,  There  is  every  kind 
of  insight  into  human  nature.    Nothing  escapes  his  pen." 

Hmrttord  PoMt: 

"  It  has  been  said  that  the  test  of  a  great  novel  is  its 
life-giving  power.  That  this  latest  book  of  Count  Tolstoy 
will  stand  such  a  test  tlMfo  can  be  no  doaM." 

Cbkogo  Bvoaiag  Post: 

'*  Every  chapter  is  Inmfaioaa  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  sin  and  the  suffering  of  the  world. ^' 

BrUgtport  Stmadord: 

"Altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  in- 
structive and  pOWOffnl  books  that  this  generation  has 
produced." 


BNQLISH  OPINIONS: 


has  proved  in  *  Resurrection  *  that 
'  European  artist,  is  still  living  in 


Wootmiattor  Qmaotto: 

"'But  the  merit  of  the  book  is 
pUdtv.  You  are  left  with  an  overwhelming  impression 
that  the  thing  described  is  real,  that  the  characters  are 
living  beinfps,  that  their  life  and  their  fate  are  of  pro- 
found si^mcance  to  the  writer  and  to  you.  Books  of 
which  thts  can  be  said  are  rare  appearances  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  country." 

Tbo  Spookor. 

"ToUtoy 
he,  the  most 

his  prime." 

Tho  Atboaoam: 

"  In  this,  his  latest  production,  Tolstoy  shows  all  the 
vigor  of  his  early  days.  There  is  the  same  pungency  of 
diction,  the  same  picturesque  power.  Not  a  ]>erson  b 
introduced  without  a  touch  of  vigorous  individuality. 
.    .    .    The  characters  seem  to  Startftva  the  canvas.  ' 

Tbo  Mmaeboator  OumrdUui: 

"  Out  of  all  the  tumult  of  the  world  there  speaks  this 
still,  small  voice,  which  Is  clearness  itself  and  simplicity, 
a  voice  preaching  the  vanity  of  the  frivolous  amoitions 
of  men,  bidding  us  live  deanly  and  plainly— nay, 
austerely—a  voice  which  will  aot  be  silenced." 

Brmdtord  Oboorvor: 

"  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  for  the  strong 
and  the  sane  this  is  a  r ' ..^--- — 


DaUr  Ctrottlelo: 

"In  this  story,  the  unflagging  ease,  rapidity  and 
sharpness— to  use  a  photographic  term— of  his  visualiza- 
tion, Tolstoy  perhaps  surpasses  nT'  ^"  "  * 
whatsoever." 
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"J?  sums  sttpeHor  e^?en  to  * Qtto  Vadis '  in  strength  and  rtMlism/* — T5ffl?  CHURCHMAN. 

THE  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  CROSS 

By  HENRYK  SIENKIEWICZ,  author  of  "Quo  Vadis/'  Au- 
thorized  Unabridged  Translation  from  the  Polish  by  Jere- 
miah CuRTiN.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  $2.00.  Vol.  I.  (Seventh 
Thousand),  $1.00.     Vol.  11. ,  nowready,  $1.00. 

This  fxywerful  historical  romance^  the  latest  work  of  this  great  author^  is  now 
issued  complete  in  two  volumes  by  special  arrangement  with  SienkiewicZy  including 
mapSj  an  historical  note  by  the  translator^  and  a  portrait  of  Sienkiewicz  and 
Jeremiah  Cur  tin,  from  a  photograph  recently  taken  at  Warsaw,  Mr.  Curtin'^s 
translation  is  the  only  complete  one,  and  is  imbued  with  the  spirit  and  faithfulness 
to  the  original  which  distinguished  his  translation  of  **  ^uo  Vadis, ^^  '*  With  Fire 
and  Sword, ^^  **  The  Deluge,'^'*  etc,  and  which  caused  Sienkiewicz  to  give  him  the 
sole  authority  to  translate  his  books. 

"  We  say  *  great '  advisedly,  for  Mr.  Sienkiewicz  here  equals  in  force,  variety,  and  tremendous 
exposition  of  primitive  passions  his  famous  Polish  trilogy,  *  With  Fire  and  Sword,*  *  The  Deluge,' 
and  *  Pan  Michael.'  .  .  .  The  story,  onoe  entered  upon,  holds  the  attention  relentlessly.''  — 
The  Outlook. 

**  Another  remarkable  book.  His  descriptions  are  tremendously  effective;  to  the  mind's  eye 
the  scene  of  battle  is  unfolded  by  a  master  artist." — The  Hartford  Courant, 


**  //  is  many  a  long  day  since  such  a  charming  love  story  has   been   'written,^'* — Literary 
World,  Boston, 

FROn  KINQDOn  TO  COLONY 

By  ilARY  DEVEREUX.     Illustrated  by  Henry  Sandham.     i2mo,  I1.50.     {Sixth 
Edition.) 

'*  It  is  dramatic  in  a  high  degree.    The  patriotism  of  the  *  embattled  farmers '  furnishes  an 
atmosphere  of  lofty  motives  and  strenuous  devotion." — Chicago  yournal. 

Other  New  Fiction  for  Summer  Reading 


A  Dream  of  a  Throne 

The  Story  of  a  Mexican  Revolt.  By  Charles 
F.  Embrke.    i2mo,  $1.50.    (Third  Edition.) 

**  Hijshly  original  and  dramatic.  .  .  .  The  fre«  moun- 
tain air  seems  to  blow  through  its  pages." — Philadtlpkia 
Prttt. 

Empress  Octayla 

A  Romance  of  the  Court  of  Nero.  By  Wil- 
HELM  Wai-loth.  Translated  by  Mary  J. 
Safford.     i2mo,  $1.50. 

"Spirited  and  interesting,  and  incidents  follow  in  rapid 
sucoenioa.  .  .  .  The  book  is  a  strong  and  stirring  one  in 
many  ways.*'— M  Y.  Horn*  Journal, 

For  the  Queen  In  South  Africa 

By  Caryl  Davis  Haskins.     i6mo,  $1.00. 

"Thoroughly  readable.  .  .  .  The  author  has  a  fine 
bia^nation  and  a  light,  picturesque  style,  and  he  fills  his 
stones  with  incident  and  graphic  descriptive  bits.  .  .  . 
All  are  worth  reading.' •--M»rM  AwericaHy  Philadelphia. 


Currita,  Countess  of  Albomoz 

A  Novel  of  Madrid  Society.  By  Luis  Coloma. 
Translated  from  the  Spanish  by  Estelle  Huyck 
Attwell.     i2mo,  $1.50. 

"  An  uncommonly  interesting  book.  ...  Its  pages  teem 
with  evidences  of  a  close  study  of  men  and  women.  The 
pine  is  ingenious  and  the  complications  are  numerous  and 
absorbing? '~AVw  York  Tinus. 

The  Parsonage  Porch 

Seven  Stories  from  the  Note-Book  of  a  Clergy- 
man.   By  Bradley  Oilman.    i6mo,  $1.00. 

"  Arouses  our  interest  and  holds  it  to  the  end." — Book  Buver., 
**A  very  sweet,  restful,  and  companionable  book."— ^Z//- 
iam  lYinier. 

Tales  for  Christmas  and  Other  Seasons 

By  Francois  CoppfiE.    Translated  by  Myrta 

Leonora  Jones.     i6mo,  $1.00. 

"Distinction  is  the  mark  of  the  author's  work  on  every 
page.  .  .  .  The  transLition  has  been  finely  done."-~ 
Hbnrv  Austin  Clapp  in  Th*  Boston  Advertistr. 
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First  Edition  of  40,000  Copies 

A   NEW   LONG 
NOVEL   BY 

Marie  Gorelli 

BOY 

A   SKETCH 


With  frontispiece-     1 2mo.     Cloth, 
ornamental,  I1-50 


Just 
Published 


This  book  is  the  longest  and  most  important 
work  by  MISS  GORELLI  published  since  **The 
Sorrows  of  Satan*" 

OTHER  NOVELS  BY  MISS  CORELLI 

"  Barabbas  j  A  Dream  of  the  World's  Tragedy/'    Fmrteenth  Edition, 
i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.00. 

**The  Sorrows  of  Satan  ;  or.  The  Strange  Experience  of  one  Geoffrey 

Tempest,    Millionaire."     Sixteenth  Edition.     With  frontispiece. 
lamo.     Cloth,  $i<50, 

*' Cameos/'     Fifth  Edition.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.00. 

"The  Mighty  Atom/'     Fourth  Edition,     i^mo.     Paper,  50  cents; 
Cloth,  St, 25, 

"The  Murder  of  Dclicia/'     Fourth  Edition.      i2mo.     Cloth,  ?i.25. 

"Vendetta  J   or,  The  Story  of  One  Forgotten/'     i2mo.     Cloth,  75c. 


SOLO  BV  ALL  BOOK-    T.    B.    LIPPINCOTT    COMPANY 
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NOVELS  FOR  SUMMER  READING 

To  Have  and  to  Hold 

By  MARY  JOHNSTON.    Crown  8vo,  $1.50 

**  We  hofe  and  trust  and  fray  that  she  may  write  many  more  such  novels  to  delight  our 
hearts.^^—AQNRS  Repplier. 

ROBERT  TOURNAY 

A  Romance  of  the  French  Revolution.    By  William  Sage.     With  illustrations.    Crown 
8vo,  $1.50. 
One  of  the  best  critics  in  America  says  of  this  book :    ''  It  is  a  very  remarkable  novel,  full  of  strength 

and  movement  and  sweetness,  and  exceedingly  true  to  history In  absorbing  interest  I  know  of  only 

one  recent  novel,  *  To  Have  and  to  Hold,'  which  can  compare  with  it." 

LOVE  IN  A  CLOUD 

By  Arlo  Bates,  author  of  ••  The  Puritans,"  **  The  Pagans,"   **  The  Philistines,"  etc. 
i2mo,  $1.50. 
A  story  within  a  story,  offering  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  brilliant  description,  the  crisp  dia- 
logrue,  the  effective  satire,  and  the  admirable  literary  art  for  which  Mr.  Bates  is  distinguished. 

THE  SON  OF  THE  WOLF 

Tales  of  the  Far  North.    By  Jack  London.    Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

*'  It  is  surprising  that  the  romance  of  the  Yukon  gold  fields  has  been  so  tardy  in  making  its  appear- 
ance, but  there  can  be  no  queRtion  that  it  has  come  in  Jack  London's  volume  of  striking  short  stories— 
strong,  picturesque,  and  at  times  of  fine  literary  quality."— 6>ri»^tf/</  Hepnblican. 

THE  QUEEN'S  GARDEN 

By  Mrs.  M.  E.  M.  Davis,  author  of  **  Under  the  Man-Fig  "  and  "  The  Wire  Cutters." 
i6mo,  $1.2^. 
"  A  charming  little  romance,  the  story  of  a  week  spent  in  a  beautiful  old  mansion  in  the  French 
Quarter  of  New  Orleans."— ^f»j/£7«  Advertiser. 

KNIGHTS  IN  FUSTL\N 

A  War-Time  Story  of  Indiana.     By  Caroline  Brown.    Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

"  The  subject  of  this  novel  is  a  somewhat  unusual  one,  and  has  a  special  interest.  The  story  is  excit- 
ing and  abounds  in  incidents  of  mystery,  in  plotting  and  the  foiling  ot  plots."— r^^  Outlooh^ 

THE  PRELUDE  AND  THE  PLAY 

By  RuFUS  Mann.    Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

*'  Mr.  Mann's  book  is  pertinent  and  timely,  very.  As  a  study  in  the  great  problem  of  the  happy 
adjustment  of  two  temperaments  to  each  other  in  married  life  it  is  also  very  welcome." 

—  Tlu  Interior^  Chicago. 

THE  BURDEN  OF  CHRISTOPHER 

By  Florence  Converse,  author  of  "Diana  Victrix."     Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

A  story  of  modern  business  life,  its  sharp  competitions,  and  the  many  conditions  of  temptation  and 
trial  which  confront  a  man  who  seeks  to  do  business  in  a  just  and  honorable  way.  These  conditions 
impose  the  burden  which  Christopher  bears. 

POOR  PEOPLE 

A  Novel.     By  I.  K.  Friedman.    Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

*^A  volume  replete  with  life,  with  people  of  real  flesh  and  blood,  who  strive  and  suffer  and  make  mis- 
takes, and,  while  some  of  them  are  borne  down  in  the  struggle,  others  triumph  over  their  squalid 
surroundings  by  the  brave  courage  and  steadfastness  of  their  \ixe&.'*-^Commerctat  Adt/erttsery  New  York. 


Sold  by  all  Booksellers.    Sent,  postpaid,  by 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston?  II  East  17th  Street.  New  York 
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then  Holden 


S  r1     r^f^t^     I        I  /^l/lf^'n   ^^    Irving    Bacheller 

S         JL^Ly^XX  JL    JL  V^XvXV^ll  the  noted  newspaper  man 

s 

5  In  demand  from  the  very  first  announcement, 

which  is  not  surprising  because  Eben  Holden  is 

a  bright,  witty  story  of  the  "North  Country,"  of  north- 
ern New  York.  Full  of  humor,  human  interest,  clever 
characterization  and  lively  incident,  with  powerful  descrip- 
tions, never  overdrawn,  never  overdone.  Without  a  dull 
or  heavy  page,  yet  never  silly  nor  too  frivolous.  Its  good 
5  stories  will  be  quoted  far  and  wide.  It  has  dramatic  action, 
5  the  Bull  Run  battle  chapter  exciting  every  old  soldier,  yet 
S      the  love  story  is  tender,  interesting,  and  well  sustained. 

\  Indorsed  by  the  leading  critics 

A  book  that  will  have  a  steady  call 

Ijl  A  handsomely  bound  xamo. 


$1.50 


1.50 


I  ". I 

I         Concerning    Cats 

3[  ByHELENM.WlNSLOW  C 

the  editor  of  **  The  Club  Woman ' '  fr 

5  A  book  to  appeal  to  the  enormous  number  of  cat  lovers,  X 
every  one  of  whom  will  buy  it.  From  its  32  full-page  ^ 
photographic  illustrations  of  cats,  through  cat  stories  and 
cat  anecdotes,  etc.,  remedies  for  cat  ailments  and  instruc- 
tions in  the  care  of  cats,  it  is  interesting,  amusing  and  in- 
structive. Meets  a  demand  long  felt.  All  about  all 
sorts  of  cats — Julia  Marlowe's  cat,  the  New  York  Sun 

\      "  office  cat,"  cats  curious,  beautiful  or  famous. 

S  With  strikingly  decorated  cover.    8vo. 


Lothrop    Publishing     Company     | 

Boston,    Massachusetts 


^9?99999f99r9?»t9999999?999f^9999999^9f99^?9t999^^?f9^99^ 
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THE  AlACAULLAN  COMPANY'S  NEW  BOOKS 

TAe  Novels  of  the  Seasoru    EacK  dotK  $t^0. 

JAMES  LANE  ALIENS  Ne9a>  Novel  The  Reign  of  Law. 

By  th«  author  of  *'  The  Choir  loTiaible,"  "  A  Kentucky  Cardinal/' ''  Aftermath/'  "  Summer  in  Arcady/'  etc. 
"  The  story  has  not  only  the  extraordinary  beauty  which  giyes  Mr.  Allen's  work  a  place  by  itself  in  our  literature,  it  has 
also  great  spiritual  depth  and  unusual  grasp  of  thougnt." — Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  in  The  Outlook. 

As  The  Light  Led.  The  Web  of  Life. 

By  Jambs  Nswton   Baskstt,  author  of   **  At  You-Airs        By  Robert  Hbrrick,  author  of  ^*  The  Gospel  of  Freedom/' 
House/'  etc.    Rural  Missouri  late  in  the  **  sixties.'*  etc.    Another  story  of  Chicago  life. 

The  Banker  and  the  Bear-A  story  of  a  Comer  in  Lard. 

By  Hbnry  Kitchbll  Wbbstbr,  one  of  the  authors  of  that  exceptionally  bright  and  modem  story,  '*  The  Short  Line  War." 

The  Short  Line  War.  The  Bennett  Twins. 

By  Mbrwin-Webstbr.  By  Gracb  Margubritb  Kurd. 

**  Very  exceptional  indeed."— ^vrisiMi^/Vr/,  Chicago.  Striking  pictures  of  studio  life  in  a  large  city. 

A  Friend  of  Caeear.—A  Tale  of  the  Fail  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

By  William  Stbarns  Davis. 
Entirely  aside  from  its  scholarly  value  as  a  fresh  interpretation  of  the  pagan  point  of  view,  50  to  47  B.C.,  it  has  an  absorb- 
ingly fascinating  plot.    See  the  review  of  it  by  Mrs.  Nancy  Hustx>n  Banks  on  another  page. 

New  Books  for  Women^ 

The  Care  of  the  Child  in  Heaith. 

ttafuwertallthtqu*9'      By  Nathan  Oppbnhbim,  A.B.,  M.D.,  Attending  Physician  to  the  Children's  *'*^  SentthU^ 
tiontikai  tvory  mothor       Department  of  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  Dispensary;  author  of  **  The  Development         pr€ictical^ 
tomoiim*  tukt.                       of  the  Child/'  '*  The  Medical  Diseases  of  Childhood/*  etc.    Cloth,  8vo,  $1.35.  tcuniijic  " 

**  Certainly  no  mother  should  be  without  this  treatise.'*—  Tho  Outlook. 

European  Travel  for  Women.        How  Women  May  Barn  a  Living. 

By  Mary  Cadwaladbb  Jones.    Half  leather,  lamo.    $1.00  A  Handbook  of  Occtipations  for  Women.    By  Mrs.  Hblbm 

"*                                 *               ^  Churchill  Candbb.                                Half  leather,  fz.oo. 

Containing  just  those  details,  the  knowledge  of  which  brings  M^^  vn^  III  ■  ■  rtti  n  €9 

comfort  to  the  experienced  traveler,  yet  which  are  not  to  be  flOlTlO   nUiOinKe 

found  in  ,any  of  the  guide-books.    Yet  this  is  not  intended  to  Modem  Scientific  Methods  for  the  Sick  Room.    By  Evblbbk 

take  the  place  of  a  guide-book— rather  to  supplement  them.  Harrison.                                                  Half  leather,  $1.00. 


The  Citizens^  Library  of  Economics,  Politics  and  Sociology* 

Under  the  general  editorship  of  Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Eoonomic  Crises.  ^^^l^^  Worid  Poiitics. 

By  Edward  D.  Jonbs,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Economics  and  x6mo^ '  By  Paul  S.  Rbinsch,  Ph.D.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Political 

Comm*l  Geography,  University  of  Wisconsin.  oack^  $1.28.  Science,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Monopoiies  and  Outiines  The  Economies  of 

Trusts.  of  Economics.  Distribution. 

Both  by  Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Director  of  the  School  of  Economics  and  Political       By  John  A.  Hobson,  author  of 
Science  and  History;  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  '^TheWarin  South  Africa,**  etc. 

New  Out'Of'Door  Books* 


The  Cyciopedia  of  American  Horticuiture. 

By  Professor  Comprising  Directions  for  the  Cultivation  of  Horticultural  Crops,  and  Original 

L.  H.  BAILEY,  Descriptions  of  all  the  Species  of  Fruits,  VegeUbles,   Flowers  and  Oraa- 

Assisted  by  Many  Expert  mental  Plants  Known  to  bL  in  the  Market  in  the  United  Sutes  and  Canada. 

Cultivators  and  Botanuu.  Vol.  I.,  $5.00  uot :  Vol.  ll.jutt  retidy :  orders  received  only  for  sets  of  four  volumes. 

Send  for  special  il- 


"...    A  work  worthy  of  ranking  by  the  side      lustrated  circulars  of         "Recognizing  its  importance,  the  publishers  hav« 
of  the  Century  Dictionary."— TA/  Nation.  Dr.  Bailby's  books       given  it  faultless  form. '*~7Vf^«iM,  Mew  York. 

Garden  Making.  The  Amateur's  Practicai  Carden-Boolc. 

Suggestions  for  the  Utilizing  of  Home  Grounds.  Containing  the  Simplest  Directions  for  the  Growing  of  the  Commonest 

By  L.  H.  BAILEY,  aic&d  by  L.  R.  Tapt,  Thinn  about  the  house  and  garden.    ByC.  E  Hunn  and  L.  H.  Bailby, 

F.   A.  Waugh  and  E.  Walkbr.         $x.oo.  Cornell  University.    GareUn  Craft  Series.  Cloth,  fx.oo. 

"  Exactly  what  the  city  man  with  a  suburban  home  has  been  waiting  for,  and  now    .   .    .    absolutely  must  have."— Z>atXr 

Advertiser^  Boston. 

The  Farmstead.  Rurai  Weaith  and  Weifare. 

By  I.  P.  RoBBRTS,  Director  of  the  College  of       Economic  Principles  Illustrated  and  Applied  in  Farm  Life.    By  Gborcb 
Agriculture,  Cornell  University.    Cloth,  I1.25.  T.  Fairchild,  LL.D.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

Letters  to  the  Farm  Boy. 

By  Hbnhy  Wallacb.     Tkird  edition.   Just  ready.    $1.00.    Simple  and  direct,  sensible  and  stimulating. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,  66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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Elbert  Hubbard 

says  that  a  book  cannot  be  boomed 
by  advertising. 

We  know  better.  Enormous  sales 
are  created  by  advertising.  People  can 
be  and  are  influenced  into  buying  books 
by  the  very  force  of  the  advertising — 
books  that  they  would  never  otherwise 
have  thought  of  purchasing — books  in 
many  instances  that  they  will  never 
read  J  but  it  is  better  to  have  a  book 
that  has   ^^go''   in   it. 

We  are  doing  more  and  more  pub- 
lishers' advertising  and  we  still  want 
more   of  it   to   do. 

George  Batten  &  Co,, 

Advertising   Agents, 
38    Park   Row,   New  York. 
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THE  HISTORICAL  9iiH>EL  OF  THE  FUTURE 

THE  GREAT  9C0VEL  OF  "PRESENT-DAY  T>OLITICAL  LIFE 

Tenth  Thousand  in  the  TWss 

SENATOR  NORTH 

By  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON 

cOathor  of  ''  Vatience  Spdrhawk  ''  (m>>  in  Sixteenth  Thousand) 
Crown  8^00*     Qoih,  $t^50 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS  : 

NEW  YORK  HERALD—*'  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  skill  and  tact  to  make 
a  story  of  this  sort  acceptable,  but  Mrs.  Atherton  has  accomplished  the  feat.  In 
her  description  of  Washington  life  she  shows  not  only  a  very  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  externals,  but  also  an  insight  into  the  underlying  political  issues  that  is 
remarkable  in  a  woman." 

CHICAGO  TIMES-HERALD— <<  Mrs.  Atherton  is  capable  of  dramatic  situ- 
ations of  tremendous  intensity/' 

OUTLOOK—"  The  novel  has  genuine  historical  value." 

TOWN  TOPICS—**  No  student  of  our  national  life  can  afford  to  let  '  Senator 
North '  go  unread." 

BOSTON  TIMES— "A  masterly  and  attractive  presentation  of  political  and 
social  life  at  Washington." 

Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll  considers  Mrs,  Atherton  the  greatest  living  American  woman  writer. 


THE  MOST  CHARMING  LOVE  STORY  OF  THE  YEAR 
Fifth  Thousand  tn  the  Press 

THE  CARDINAL'S  SNUFF-BOX 

'By  HENRY  HARLAND 

cOuthor  of  "  Comedies  and  Errors, ''  ''  Q^  T(oses/'  etc. 
CroJtfn  8<oo.     Qoth,  ft. 50 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN—**  This  charming  love  story." 

NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE— **  So  captivating,  so  good,  that  we  want  it  to  be 

perfect.  ...  It  is  a  book  to  enjoy  and  to  praise." 

BOSTON  HERALD—**  One  of  the  most  refreshing  love  stories  of  modern 

fiction." 


JOHN  LANE,  251  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 
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PUTNAM'S  NEW  FICTION 


Hilda  Wade 

A  Woman  with  Tcnactty  of  Purpose.     By  Qniflt   A  Hen,   author  of  *'  Miss  Cayley's 
Adventures/'  etc H     With  oS  illustratiom  by  Gordos  Browse.     8vOj$i.50. 

The  last  volume  completed  by  Mr.  Allen  before  his  death.  \i\%%  carefully  written 
study  of  a  young  woman  who  stuaies  medicine  for  the  piirpose  of  freeing  the  memory  of 
her  father  of  the  imputation  of  a  crime^  and  of  bringing  to  justke  the  true  criminal.  It  is 
also  a  careful  stud^  of  a  physician  whose  sympathies  are  entirley  destroyed  by  interest  in 
pure  science.     Incidental (7^  it  is  an  exciting  and  rapidly  moving  story. 

The  Vast  chapter  of  this  volume  had  been  roughly  sltetched  by  Mr.  Allen  before  his 
ftnal  illness  J  and  his  ansticty,  when  debarred  from  work,  to  see  it  finished,  was  relieved  by 
the  considerate  kindness  of  his  friend  and  neighbor,  Dr.  Conan  Doyle,  who,  hearing  of  his 
trouble,  talked  it  over  with  him,  gathered  his  ideas,  and  finally  wrote  it  out  for  him  in  the 
form  in  which  it  now  appears^a  beautiful  and  pathetic  act  of  friendship  which  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  record. 

By  the  same  author: 

Miss  Cayley's  Adventures 

By  Orant  AlJen.     With  80  illustrations,     ismo,  Si.e^o. 

**  One  of  tb«  most  dellghtfuUv  joUy,  enlertilninjc,  md  iuclniling  workt  that  hjive  ever  come  from  Gnnt 
AI|*n'i  pen/'— ATfHP  Y&rk  World, 

The  Secret  of  the  Crater 

A  Mountain  Moloch.     By  Duffleld  Osborne,  author  of "  The  Spell  of  Ashtaroth,"  etc. 
No.  44  in  the  Hudson  Library.     lamo,  paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.00. 

Mr.  Osborne  has  written  a  romance  that  one  cannot  lay  aside  till  the  end  i^  reached. 
The  author  has  created  an  imaginary  island  in  the  South  PacifiL%  wtth  a  beautiful  princess 
and  a  young  lieutenant  of  the  united  States  Navy  as  the  chief  characters.  Hard  fighting 
and  many  mysterious  perils  furnish  excitement  and  to  spare,  these  being  woven  into  a  love 
story  of  stjsorbing  interest. 

The  Things  that  Count 

By  Btlzabetit  Knli^ht  TompkJns,  author  of  ''  Her  Majesty/'  "  An  Unlessoned  Girl/' 
etc.     No.  43  in  the  Hudson  Library,     lamo,  paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1  00, 

In  her  weU'ltnawn  Kr»phir  fctyle>  MitK  TompktnJ  Umi  mjde  91  strong  and  vivid  itudy  of*  cJuncter  hilhef- 
IQ  not  delinfjted  in  Amtriein  fiction.  Her  htraine  Lt  in  indolent  young  womin  of  imiilT  mant,  who  IWe*  by 
viiiting  ihe  hou«s  of  wentthy  friends.  The  tiaty  of  hef  regeneration  throtif^h  her  dfTfction  for  J  man  oftiiong 
ehtttcitr  is  dcvtrly  told. 

Talks  with  Barbara 

By  Elizabeth  Kntght  Tompkins,  author  of  "■  Her  Majesty/'  eti.\     1 2mo,  $1.50, 

Mi*a  Tompkins  his  set  forth  tn  this  volume  cemtn  fitriking  opinioni  tn  regird  to  the  problems  Twhich 
confront  young  men  jnd  youn^;  women  of  to^d'y.  5!ie  hts  driwn  t  bright  and  energetic  git\,  whoie  talki  with 
her  masculine  friend  include  miny  bit*  of  proiesis  igiinit  the  restrictions  nt  pir«?nt  impos*J  by  AVrt*  Grundy. 


G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  27  and  29  W,  23d  St,,  New  York 
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June  20,   1900 

For  Summer  Use 

A  special  box  of  white  stationery,  put  up  in  a  compact 
and  convenient  shape,  will  be  supplied  our  customers 
and  readers  of  The  Bookman  at  one  dollar  each,  trans- 
portation charges  extra.  This  is  a  special  box  of  white 
paper,  containing  five  quires  of  paper  and  loo  envel- 
opes, and  will  be  sold  during  June,  July,  and  August. 

DODD,  MEAD  AND  COMPANY 

Stationery  Department 
NEW  YORK 


l2rH  EDITION  NOW  READY 

233d  Thousand 

OF 

PAUL    LEICESTER   FORD'S 

Great  Historical  Novel  of  the 
American  Revolution 

"Janice  Meredith" 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

Publishers    -    New  York 
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N«W  KCA»Y.    V«LUNC  I. 


A  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND 

From  the  Roman  Occupation 

By  ANDREW  LANG 

With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  Four  Maps 
8vo,  $3.50  net 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PRESS 

AtSentBum.—''  Mr.  Lang  is  justified  in  nndertaking:  the  ambitions  task  which  he  has  set  himself.  He 
poss«:r«8e8  undoubtedly  many  of  the  best  qnalifications  for  it— amazing  industry  and  power  of  hard  work, 
originality  and  independence  of  judgment,  a  critical  temper  with  a  saving  sense  of  nnmour,  insight  into 

character,  and  a  bright  and  facile  pen He  is  always  suggestive  ana  stimulating He  is  by  no 

means  a  mere  narrator,  for  he  has  a  gift  of  seizing  and  presenting  with  lucidity  certain  leading  ideas 
which  light  up  the  whole  history." 

Literature.—^*  He  has  proved  master  of  his  task  ;  all  doubt  about  that  must  be  dispelled  by  his  first 

volume  Mr.  Lang  is  not  merely  a  conscientious  chronicler;  he  excels  in  reviving  the  seeming  and 

ientiment  of  the  middle  ages.    We  do  not  remember  to  have  read  a  synthetic  sketch  of  social  conditions 

of  any  given  {leriod  at  once  so  faithful  and  so  vivid  as  that  of  the  twelfth  century  Scotland We  have 

no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  latest  history  of  Scotland  to  be  the  most  readable,  and,  taking  account 
oi  the  use  that  has  been  made  of  recent  specialist  research,  the  most  complete." 

Speaker. ~*'^  The  results  of  Mr.  Lang*s  labours  are  of  great  value.  They  are  to  be  seen  in  a  number  of 
final  judgments,  which  are  of  all  the  more  importance  that  they  seldom  take  the  form  of  cocksure  deliv- 
erances  This  book  is  as  readable  as  it  £s  erudite.    It  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  reader  of 

Scottish  history." 

Daily  Drews.—*''  A  monument  of  great  and  various  learning  lightly  borne Mr.  Lang's  handling  of 

the  subject  will  be  admired  by  every  educated  and  impartial  reader The  Scottish  Reformation,  as 

Mr.  Lang  treats  it,  is  not  Scottish  merely,  nor  even  Anglo- Scottish  only,  but  a  question  of  European 
import." 

Afarninjf  Past.—**  On  such  themes  as  *  Early  Culture '  and  *  Feudal  Scotland '  Mr.  Lang  is  quite  at  his 

best,  the  varied  learning  in  nowise  impeding  the  stream  of  clear  and  fascinating  exposition The 

volume  expresses  Mr.  Lang's  own  individuality,  and  the  frequent  freshness  of  its  standpoint,  its  inde- 
pendence of  judgment  and  'openness  of  speech,'  awaken  both  curiosity  and  high  expectation  m  regard 
to  the  volume  that  is  to  follow." 

Pall  Mall  Ganette.-**  Mr.  Lang  is  acquitting  himself  of  this  task  admirably.  No  one  now  needs  to  be 
told  of  the  fascination  of  his  literary  style,  his  perfect  command  of  all  the  resources  of  our  langrui^^t  his 
clear,  terse,  and  elegant  form  of  expression,  and  the  heights  of  facile  eloquence  to  which,  when  occasion 
demands,  he  can  rise.    Of  all  this  there  is  ample  evidence  in  this  work." 

Westminster  Gazette.—'''  He  focusses  all  the  facts  bearing  on  the  different  events  with  wonderful 

skill,  and  no  reference,  however  remote,  to  the  topic  in  hand  seems  to  escape  his  attention A  very 

painstaking  and  elaborate  piece  of  work." 

Scotsman.— **  It  has  the  novel  merit  of  being  a  history  of  Scotland  written  by  a  Scotsman  who  has 
evidently  not  permitted  himself  to  be  influenced  by  the  sentiments  or  biassed  by  the  prejudices  usually 
attributed  to  his  countrymen." 
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Publishers        ::::::        NEW  YORK 
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Resurrection 


By  Count  LEO  TOLSTOY 

Author  of  "Anna  Karenina,"  "War  and 
Peace,"  etc. 

Itmo,  cloti,  illustrated,  fl.60. 

"As  we  close  this  book  of  his  old  age,  we 
are  tempted  to  declare  that,  take  it  all  in  all, 
it  is  the  greatest  work  0t  its  great  author." 
— iVew  fork  Times. 


Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand 


By  S.  R*  CROCKETT 

Author  of  ''Ike  Lilac  Sun  Bonnet," 
''The  Raiders,''  etc. 

limo,  cloth,  illustrated,  fl.50, 

"  It  is  a  robust  romance,  full  of  color  and 
life,  opulent  in  action,  with  movement, 
passion,  sentiment,  and  the  glamour  of 
chivalric  deeds." — Brooklyn  Times. 


The  Master  Box 


Cape  Town  to  Ladysmith 


By  WALTER  BESANT 

Author  of  ''The  Orange  Girl,*'  etc,  etc, 
ISmo,  cloth,  fl.60, 

*•  This  is  a  story  of  settlement  life,  and  in 
it  is  shown  from  actual  knowledge  and  ob- 
servation the  effect  of  the  life  upon  the 
workers." 


By  G.  W.  STEEVENS 

Author  of  "With  Kitchener  to  Khartum," 

etc.,  etc. 

J£mo,  cloth,  fl.es. 

'*  Kipling  himself  could  not  combine  the 

accurate  statement  of  fact  with  the   same 

genius  for  swift  and  vivid  delineation." — 

Chicago   Tribune, 


Fe'o 


A  History  of  Scotland 


By  MAX  PEMBERTON 

Author  of  *'The  Garden  of  Swords," 
''Kronstadt,"  etc.,  etc. 

12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  fl.60. 

In  England,  Mr.  Pemberton  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  writers  of  the  present  day  in 
fiction,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
sale  of  his  novels  in  America  is  increasing 
with  every  year. 


By  ANDREW  LANG 

To  be  completed  in  S  volumes.      Volume  I. 
ready  shortly. 

8vo,  cloth,  fS.60  net. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  an  important 
and  authoritative  history  of  Scotland.  Mr. 
Lang  is  himself  a  Scot,  and  imparts,  there- 
fore, a  fervor  and  an  interest  to  the  narra- 
tive quite  his  own. 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

Fifth  Avenue  and  35tli  Street,  New  York,  Publishers. 
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Boys^  and  Girls^ 
Pajamcttcs* 

The  most  comfortable 
and  suitable  garments  for 
children's  night  wear, 
loop  fastenings— better  than 
I  buttons,  which  even  the 
'most  careful  laundress  will 
wrench  off  — neatly  made, 
durable  and  inexpensive. 

Printed  Madras 79& 

Cheviot  and  Madras. $^00 

Scotch  Flaimel $^90 

Also  a  complete  line  of  Nicht  Shirts. 
Pajamas,   Might    Gowns,    and    Bath 
Robes  for  boys  and  youths. 
A  fall  description  of  these  and  m«n7  other  osefol 

sarments  wiU  be  found  in  our  catalogue. 

It  contains  oyer  lOOO  IHtt«twttlo»«  of  CYery- 

thing  for  boys,  girls  and  babies. 

It  can't  fail  to  be  useful  to  erery  mother. 

60^2  West  23d  Str«et,  New  York. 


PROBLEMS 
OF  LIFE 

Selections  from  the  writings  of  Lyman 
Abbott.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

This  book  is  made  up  of  selections  from  the 
writings  of  Lyman  Abbott.  They  bear  directly 
upon  certain  problems  of  life  and  character 
with  which  every  man  is  confronted,  and  which 
many  find  capable  of  no  apparent  solution. 

An  introduction  is  furnished  by  the  Rev. 
Washington  Gladden.  The  book  contains  a 
great  deal  that  is  thoughtful  and  suggestive  of 
reflection,  and  much  that  is  original  and  deep. 
Dr.  Abbott  has  a  lucid  way  of  putting  things; 
and  as  the  selections  are  grouped  under  special 
heads,  according  to  the  themes  of  which  they 
treat,  these  paragraphs  are  in  a  measure  related, 
and  not  lacking  in  consecutiveness  of  purpose 
as  is  usually  the  case  in  books  of  this  kind. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 

Bodd,  Mead  &  Company.MMers 

NEW  YORK 
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Exhaustion 


HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

Is  the  most  efficient  rem- 
edy known  for  the  relief  of 
bodily^  mental  and  nervous  ex- 
haustion. 

Taken  after  exhaustive  ill- 
ness it  acts  as  a  wholesome 
tonic,  giving  renewed  strength 
and  vigor  to  .the  entire  system. 

Taken  before  retirintj.  quiets  the  nerva 
and  induces  refreshing  slee|>. 


SOLD  BY  DRUOaiSTS 

Genuine  bears  name  Horsford's  on  wrapper. 


No.   179 


THIS    IS   ONE    OF   OUR    LATEST 

It  is  one  of  60  styles  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed in  our  catalogue  *'  B,"  for  1900,  of 

Rolling  and  Carrying  Chairs 

The  case  of  invalidism  doesn*t  exist  for 
which  we  cannot  furnish  a  suitable  dudr. 

We  also  make  the  best  types  as  well  as  the  lajigat 
variety  to  be  found  of 

Reclining  Chairs  and  AtUvstable  Concbes 
for  Sick  Folks, WeU  Folks,  and  Lazy  F(tfks 

all  of  which  are  illustrated  and  described  in  our  cata> 
logue  **  C."    In  writing  f«r  information,  particularise. 

GEO.  F.  SARGENT  COMPANY 

a89aPourtli  Av«.,  next  ajd  St.,  N«r  York 
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CHPsONICLE.  AND  COMMENT 


Stephen  Crane,  whose  death  took  place 
in  Baden,  where  he  had  gone  as  a  final 
hope  the  fifth  of  last  month,  was,  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  life,  as 
a  literary  figure  conspicuous  not  so  much 
because  of  what  he  was  then  doing  as  on 
account  of  what  he  had  already  done  and 
of  what  he  might  in  the  future  do.  Dur- 
ing his  last  years  his  work  showed  no 
marked  diminution  of  his  literary 
powers,  but  to  those  who  had  intelli- 
gently followed  his  career  it  was  obvious 
that  some  years  must  elapse  before  he 
would  be  ready  to  give  the  work  of  his 
maturity.  Robert  Barr,  less  than  two 
years  ago,  ventured  the  opinion  in  a  maga- 
zine article  that  Stephen  Crane  among  all 
the  writers  before  the  public  was  the  one 
most  likely  to  produce  the  great  Ameri- 
can novel.  Mr.  Barr's  suggestion  was  a 
happy  one,  because  on  receiving  it  one 
realised  that  it  was  a  very  strong  possi- 
bility, and  at  the  same  time  felt  utterly 
unable  even  to  guess  what  this  novel's 
theme  might  be  or  from  where  would 
come  its  inspiration.  Mr.  Crane's  later 
work,  while  excellent,  was  in  no  way  re- 
markable, and  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  notoriety  achieved 
by  his  letters  as  a  war  correspondent  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  his  style  offered  such 
delicious  "copy"  for  the  parodist. 

Mr.  Crane  was  born  in  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  in  1870.  He  was  educated  in 
Lafayette  College  and  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity. While  an  undergraduate  he  used  to 
spend  much  of  his  spare  time  in  the  type- 
setting rooms  of  local  newspapers.     It 


was  this  atmosphere  that  first  inspired  in 
him  the  ambition  to  write,  and  when  in 
1892  he  came  to  New  York,  it  was  with 
the  idea  of  doing  newspaper  work.  His 
first  experiences  were  those  of  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety  out  of  every  thousand 
young  men  of  a  like  ambition.  He 
tramped  Park  Row  day  after  day,  climb- 
ing grimy  stairways,  timidly  approach- 
ing "city  editors,"  until  at  length,  when 
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on  the  verge  of  absolute  destitution,  he 
found  work  in  a  mercantile  house.  The 
rebuffs  that  he  had  received  in  Park  Row 
in  no  way  curbed  his  aspirations.  His 
leisure  hours  were  given  over  to  the  writ- 
ing of  stories,  and  to  rambles  through 
the  great  East  Side.  None  of  the  stories 
was  ever  printed,  but  his  investigations 
were  embodied  in  Maggie,  a  Child  of  the 
Streets,  This  book  was  refused  by  pub- 
lisher after  publisher  until  one  was  found 
who  was  willing  to  print  it  at  the  author's 
expense.  Crane  accepted  the  chance,  liv- 
ing on  bread  and  water  to  save  the 
money  with  which  to  pay  the  publisher. 
When  Maggie  appeared  it  made  no  im- 
pression upon  the  general  reading  public, 
but  brought  the  author  to  the  attention  of 
a  few  discriminant  literary  men,  notably 
Mr,  W.  D.  Howells.  In  the  same  year, 
1893,  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage  was 
written.  Apropos  of  this  book,  we  wish 
to  call  attention  to  some  of  the,  to  say  the 
least,  extraordinary  obituary  notices 
which  appeared  the  day  of  or  the  day 
after  Mr.  Crane's  death.  The  Evening 
Sun,  always  an  entertaining  and  usually 
a  reliable  newspaper,  in  giving  an  ac- 
count of  how  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage 
came  to  be  written,  intimated  that  this 
story  of  sixty  thousand  words  was 
turned  out  in  three  days.  Allowing  Mr. 
Crane  twelve  hours  out  of  the  seventy- 
two  for  sleep,  this  would  mean  sixty 
hours  of  labour  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand 
words  an  hour.  If  this  is  the  usual  aver- 
age of  one  of  the  Sun's  "bright  young 
men,"  all  we  have  to  say  is  that  it  con- 
vinces us  that  in  still  another  way  the 
Sun  is  a  very  remarkable  publication. 


is  real  power  in  the  latter  book.  Here 
and  there  a  phase  of  proletarian  life  is 
caught  with  photographic  fidelity.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  too  strained — too  in- 
tense— it  is  all  out  of  proportion.  Truck- 
drivers  are  torn  with  Promethean  woes 
and  stirred  with  Homeric  passions. 
They  bellow — they  exchange  epithets — 
and  the  universe  resounds.  The  sordid 
squabbles  of  a  besotted  tenement-house 
family  become  Titanic  struggles,  and 
mud-puddles  are  magnified  to  measure- 
less oceans. 

One  of  the  most  unpleasant  episodes 
which  we  must  chronicle  in  writing  of 
Stephen  Crane's  career  was  that  which 
brought  him  into  antagonism  with  the 
New  York  police.  And  yet  his  defence 
of  the  unfortunate  woman  whom  he  al- 
leged to  have  been  unjustly  arrested  was 
marked  by  a  fine  chivalry  and  a  passion- 
ate defiance  of  bigoted  social  convention. 
It  was  very  characteristic  of  the  man. 
The  success  which  his  books  had 
achieved  in  England  finally  led  him  to 
take  up  a  residence  in  that  country.  His 
social  success  was  instantaneous.  He 
was  received  and  flattered  by  the  most 
exclusive  London  literary  circles.  He  re- 
turned to  America  from  time  to  time, 
doing  occasional  newspaper  work,  and  in 
1897  he  was  sent  as  a  correspondent  to 
the  front  to  report  the  war  between 
Greece  and  Turkey.  Soon  after  the  end 
of  this  struggle  he  went  to  Cuba  and 
wrote  of  the  operations  of  the  Cuban  fili- 
busters. On  one  of  his  expeditions  the 
ship  in  which  he  sailed  was  wrecked,  and 
for  days  the  crew  was  given  up  for  lost. 


The  success  won  by  The  Red  Badge 
of  Courage  was  almost  as  great  in  Eng- 
land as  it  was  in  this  country.  The  book 
was  commonly  accepted  as  having  been 
written  by  one  who  had  lived  through  the 
War  of  Secession,  and  the  discovery  that 
its  author  had  been  born  five  years  after 
the  termination  of  that  struggle  provoked 
universal  surprise.  Just  what  place  this 
book  holds  in  American  literature  the  fu- 
ture alone  can  say.  It  is  undoubtedly 
a  remarkable  bit  of  imagination  and  of 
word-painting,  and  it  is  also  certainly 
marred  by  its  evident  immaturity  and  its 
frequent  lapses  into  bad  taste.  In  some 
respects  it  is  inferior  to  Maggie.    There 


The  Tennyson  and  Hallam  letters 
which  we  announced  last  month  as  re- 
cently discovered  in  a  solicitor's  office  at 
Sheffield  were  written  to  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Brookfield,  a  man  who,  though  not  very 
successful  in  life,  was  particularly  rich  in 
friendships.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
Sir  Charles  Elton.  Her  aunt  was  the 
wife  of  Hallam,  the  historian,  so  there 
was  a  close  tie  between  the  households. 
The  friendship  between  Thackeray  and 
Brookfield  was  very  close,  some  of 
Thackeray's  best  letters  having  been 
written  to  Mr.  Brookfield.  Thackeray 
described  Brookfield  as  Frank  White-/ 
stock  in  his  essay^i;/p]^^Q(3|9;gWalk."^ 
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The  misfortune  of  Brookfield's  life  was 
that  he  had  to  take  a  secluded  and  silent 
cure  in  the  heart  of  Lincolnshire.  He 
and  his  family  were  at  home  in  London 
society,  and  were  deeply  depressed  in 
Lincolnshire.  But  there  was  something 
manly  and  sound  in  his  nature.  Miss 
Thackeray  remembers  walking  over  a 
stubble  field  at  Somerby  with  him  and 
hearing  him  talk  about  his  parishioners. 
"He  was  ill  even  then,  and  bearing  much 
pain  and  languor  with  courage  and  pa- 
tience and  reserve,  though  I  did  not  know 
it  at  the  time.  'How  can  I  preach  to 
him  ?  What  is  there  for  him  to  deny  him- 
self?' he  said,  as  an  old  man  staggered 
past  with  some  great  load  upon  his  head. 
*He  gets  up  at  four  in  the  morning;  he 
works  all  day  long  in  the  field,  through 
all  weathers  and  winds;  he  crawls  home 
at  night,  stupefied  with  fatigue  and  crip- 
pled with  rheumatism,  to  fling  himself 
down  to  sleep;  he  never  complains;  he 
dines  contentedly  off  dry  bread,  and  a  bit 
of  bacon  on  Sundays.  He  has  had  noth- 
ing better  for  years;  he  will  never  have 
anything  else  to  expect.  He  is  honest, 
patient,  industrious,  self-denying.  It  is 
he  who  preaches  the  sermon,  not  L' " 
H 
An  interesting  story  has  just  come  to 
light,  says  the  London  Literary  World, 
of  the  discovery  of  a  copy  of  the  first 
folio  of  Shakespeare  in  an  obscure  York- 
shire village,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
Bronte  country.  The  discovery  was  made 
by  the  village  schoolmaster  at  Oldfield 
when  verifying  the  catalogue  compiled 
for  the  sale  of  the  library  of  an  old  gen- 
tleman named  Heaton.  The  library  was 
sold  to  a  ring  of  second-hand  booksellers, 
some  one  of  whom  probably  has  the 
work  now.  The  schoolmaster,  vexed  with 
the  mismanagement  of  the  sale,  seems  to 
have  had  no  curiosity  to  see  what  became 
of  his  find ;  but  if  any  Shakespearian  ex- 
pert should  desire  to  verify  the  story,  let 
him  seek  the  schoolmaster's  aid  and  fol- 
low up  the  clue. 


teen  months  ago.  The  latter  arrived 
home  in  a  dilapidated  plight,  alleging 
that  she  had  been  brutally  assailed  by  a 
mysterious  miscreant,  from  whom  she 
had  only  escaped  after  a  desperate  con- 
flict. The  chief  constable  of  Cheshire  at 
once  proceeded  to  bring  all  his  energy  to 
bear  upon  the  case,  but  after  it  had  been 
a  nine  days'  wonder,  nothing  more  was 


The  mystery  of  the  alleged  kidnapping 
of  Gyp  leads  an  English  contemporary  to 
point  out  two  similar  cases  in  England — 
the  encounter  of  Lady  Florence  Dixie, 
sister  of  the  late  Lord  Queensberry,  with 
banditti,  near  Maidenhead,  and  the  case 
of  a  young  lady  in  Cheshire  some  eigh- 


GYP. 


heard  of  it.  Similarly  in  the  case  of  Lady 
Florence,  no  trace  whatever  of  the  band- 
its was  ever  foimd.  At  any  rate,  her 
exciting  adventures  will  be  a  good  adver- 
tisement for  Gyp'sog^^^dBV^OOgle^^ 


GRUB  STREET  TO-DAY. 


Chic,  This  fifty-first  production  of  her 
pen  has  all  the  characteristics  of  the  ear- 
lier ones — bitter  satire  and  unrestrained, 
merciless  caricature. 

We  have  recently  had  occasion  from 
time  to  time  to  say  considerable  about 
Grub  Street,  which,  as  an  abstract  sub- 
ject, has  been  so  widely  discussed  by 
English  men  of  letters  and  literary  jour- 
nals during  the  past  spring.  The  accom- 
panying illustration  represents  this  tradi- 
tional thoroughfare  as  it  is  to-day.  Its 
present  name,  as  we  have  already  said,  is 
Milton  Street.  The  photograph  was 
taken  at  a  time  when  the  war  enthusiasm 
was  at  its  height,  and  it  is  quite  evident 
that  if  any  "poor  devil"  authors  are  to  be 
found  in  its  attics  nowadays  they  are  not 
lacking  in  patriotism. 
H 

Publishers'  readers,  says  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  English  Outlook,  are  a  class 
for  whom  whole  armies  of  unpublished 
authors  have  a  strong  contempt.  They 
are  accused  of  using  butter  as  a  book- 
mark, in  face  of  which  charge  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  one  of  the  greatest 
newspaper  proprietors  in  Great  Britain 
"cannot  imagine  a  more  awful  existence 


than  that  of  a  publisher's  reader."  Even 
the  perusal  of  a  manuscript  of  a  genius — 
and  a  most  legible  manuscript  withal — is 
a  privilege  w-hich  can  be  gently  refused. 
Witness  a  letter  of  Charlotte  Bronte 
(who  herself  was  capable  of  writing 
microscopically),  which  Mr.  Shorter 
adds  to  the  new  edition  of  Mrs,  Gaskells 
Life,  *'Do  not,"  she  writes  to  Mr.  George 
Smith,  '*send  the  third  volume  of  Mr. 
Thackeray's  manuscript.  I  would  rather 
wait  to  see  it  in  print.  It  w^ill  be  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to."  Many  wish 
they  could  say  the  same  thing  of  letters, 
for  the  feminine  habit  of  crossing  and 
even  recrossing  has  not  yet  gone  out. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
the  character,  Felix  Holt,  the  Radical, 
has  its  original  in  a  living  poet.  When 
working  for  The  Westminster  Kcziew  in 
the  early  sixties,  Mr.  Gerald  Massey  fre- 
quently saw  George  Eliot  at  John  Chap- 
man's, and  was  well  known  to  the  novel- 
ist. She  is  said  to  have  made  him  the 
model  of  Felix  Holt. 

Mr.  Robert  Grant's  Unleaiened 
Bread,  which  is  reviewed  elsewhere  in 
this  number  ofgitT^Ey  Bookman,  is  not 


ROBERT  GRANT. 


only  one  of  the  most  admirable  novels  of 
the  year,  but  one  which  commands  very 
serious  consideration  and  attention  for 
many  qualities  that  are  quite  apart  from 
the  mere  story.  It  misses  by  very  little 
being  a  great  novel,  and  is  a  pioneer  in 
dealing  with  certain  American  types  and 
certain  phases  of  American  life.  We 
present  herewith  a  recent  portrait  of  Mr. 
Grant. 


Some  time  ago  we  published  a  list  of 
books  that  had  been  miscalled  at  the 
public    libraries.     A    correspondent     in      for  a  Flatiron. 


Mattewan,  New    York,  sends  a  supple- 
mentary list  which  we  quote  in  part : 

On  Both  Sides— HsAi  Way  Over. 

Homer's  Iliad — Homer's  Eyelid. 

Inside  Our  Gate — Over  the  Fence. 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush — Under  the 
Trees. 

Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night — Boats  that 
Bunk  in  the  Night. 

The  House  Boat  on  the  Styx — The  House 
Boat  on  Two  Sticks. 


A  Flatiron  for  a  Fa^f^jg^-4^0cWt[faid 
r  a  Flatiron.  O 
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To  Have  and  to  Hold — To  Get  and  to  Have. 
The  Heavenly  Twins — Two  of  a  Kind. 

The  last  is  delicious. 


In  connection  with  the  recent  celebra- 
tion of  the  Cowper  centennial  in  England 
we  present  a  photograph  of  the  poet's 
house  at  Olney.  This  was  his  residence 
from  1767  to  1786.  Cowper  and  Mrs. 
Unwin  occupied  only  the  western  por- 
tion ;  the  eastern  portion  was  tenanted  by 
Cowper's  protege,  "Dick  Coleman,  his 
wife  and  a  thousand  rats."  The  win- 
dows of  the  famous  parlour  are  seen  be- 
tween the  two  doors. 
it 

We  reproduce  herewith  a  photograph 
of  Mr.  William  Stearns  Davis,  whose 
novel,  A  Friend  of  Ccpsar,  is  reviewed 
elsewhere  in  the  present  number  of  The 
Bookman.  The  author  is  an  exceed- 
ingly young  man.  When  this  book  was 
written  he  was  but  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  The  work  was  done  during  a  long 
period  of  severe  illness.  That  was  two 
years  ago,  and  Mr.  Davis  is  now  a  senior 
at  Harvard  University.  He  is  a  grand- 
son of  William  A.   Stearns,  for    many 


WILLIAM    STEARNS    DAVIS. 


COWPER  S    HOUSE   AT  OLNEY. 

years  president  of  Amherst  College.  His 
early  schooldays  were  passed  in  Qeve- 
land,  Ohio. 

H 

Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome  has  followed 
his  entertaining  Three  Men  in  a  Boat 
with  Three  Men  on  Wheels,  a  story 
which  is  supposed  to  take  the  heroes  of 
the  earlier  book  on  a  bicycle  trip  through 
the  Black  Forest — we  say  suppose,  be- 
cause whenever  there  is  any  prospect  of 
their  getting  too  far  toward  their  desti- 
nation Mr.  Jerome  steps  in  w4th  an  anec- 
dote or  the  narrative  of  some  former  ex- 
perience of  one  of  the  trio  until,  when  the 
end  is  reached,  the  reader  lays  the  vol- 
ume aside  with  a  vague  sort  of  wonder 
what  the  Black  Forest  really  had  to  do  in 
the  matter.  The  book  bears  the  imprint 
of  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company, 
and  is  not  at  all  bad  reading  for  the  lazy 
months  of  the  year.  The  print  is  good 
and  large,  and  there  are  no  heavy  argu- 
ments or  long  sentences.  To  us  it  is  a 
book  of  considerable  interest.  In  fact, 
we  may  say  that  it  is  in  one  respect  a 
work  of  high  art,  and  we  hasten  to  ac- 
claim Mr.  Jerome  and  to  express  our 
profound  admiration  for  that  facility 
which  enables  him  to  spread  a  chapter  of 
rather  thin  humour  over  two  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  pages. 

There  is  one  thing  about  Mr.  Jerome^s 
humour — no  one  can  insinuate  that  it  is 
obscure.  One  does  not  have  to  hunt  for 
it ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  ladled  out  with  a 
large  dipper.  In  a  way  it  is  typical,  for  it 
is  so  middle  class.  It  is  to  English  litera- 
ture just  about  what  Ally  Sloper's  Half 
Holiday  is  to  English  journalism.  A 
couple  of  Cockneys  journey  from  Edin- 
burgh to  London  by  boat/ and.  t^gp tract" 
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for  their  mqals,  only  to  find  themselves 
from  one  end  of  the  trip  to  the  other  in 
the  throes  of  seasickness — that  is  the 
typical  Jerome  situation.  It  is  simple 
enough,  but  in  his  hands  it  is  worth  a 
chapter  at  the  very  least.  He  ignores 
none  of  the  details.  He  describes  the  mo- 
tion of  the  ship,  the  odour  of  the  cooking, 
the  physical  discomforts  of  the  Cockney, 
and  that  greater  mental  anguish  which 
comes  to  him  at  the  thought  of  how 
much  better  it  would  have  been  if  he  had 
but  decided  to  have  travelled  a  la  carte. 

In  the  matter  of  humour  the  present 
book  is  rather  economical,  even  for  Mr. 
Jerome.  He  seems  to  have  exhausted  in 
his  earlier  works  all  of  the  more  obvious 
comic  devices,  and  in  consequence  to 
have  spread  the  protoplasm  of  each 
idea  over  an  immense  space.  Here  and 
there,  however,  there  is  a  touch  which 
recalls  his  happiest  vein.  For  instance, 
there  is  that  in  which  he  refers  to 
the  instruction  of  French  from  an 
Ahn's  First  Course.  The  history  of  this 
famous  work,  according  to  Mr.  Jerome, 
is  remarkable  and  instructive.  The  book 
was  originally  written  for  a  joke  by 
a  witty  Frenchman  who  had  resided  for 
some  years  in  England.  He  intended 
it  as  a  satire  upon  the  conversational 
powers  of  British  society.  From  this 
point  of  view  it  was  distinctly  good. 
He  submitted  it  to  a  London  publishing 
firm.  The  manager  was  a  shrewd  man. 
He  read  the  book  through,  and  sent  for 
the  author.  **  This  book  of  yours,"  he 
said.  '*is  very  clever.  I  have  laughed 
over  it  myself  until  the  tears  came."  "I 
am  delighted  to  hear  you  say  so,"  replied 
the  pleased  Frenchman.  "I  tried  to  be 
truthful  without  being  unnecessarily  of- 
fensive." "It  is  most  amusing,"  concurred 
the  manager,  **and  yet,  published  as  a 
harmless  joke  I  feel  it  would  fail."  The 
author's  face  fell.  'Tts  humour,"  pro- 
ceeded the  manager,  "would  be  de- 
nounced as  forced  and  extravagant.  It 
would  amuse  the  thoughtful  and  intelli- 
gent ;  but  from  a  business  point  of  view 
that  portion  of  the  public  is  never  worth 
consideration.  But  I  have  an  idea,"  con- 
tinued the  manager.  He  glanced  around 
the  room  to  be  sure  that  they  were  alone 
and,  leaning  forward,  sunk  his  voice  to 
a  whisper.  "My  notion  is  to  publish  it  as 
a  serious  work  for  the  use  of  schools." 


T.   JENKINS   MAINS. 

We  herewith  present  a  portrait  of  Mr. 
Thornton  Alexander  Jenkins  Hains,  au- 
thor of  Mr.  Trunnell,  Mate  of  the  Ship 
Pirate.  This  book  promises  to  rival  in 
popularity  The  Windjammers,  the  same 
writer's  earlier  work.  In  addition  to 
these  two  books  Mr.  Hains  has  written 
Captain  Gore  and  The  Wreck  of  Cone- 
maugh. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe,  among  all 
the  books  of  travel  relating  to  France 
which  have  been  inspired  or  suggested 
by  the  Exposition  of  this  year,  how  large 
a  number  pass  over  Paris  altogether  and 
treat  of  those  other  portions  of  France 
with  which  the  discriminating  visitor  to 
Europe  desires  to  become  familiar.  This 
fact  involves  the  assumption,  and  we  think 
a  true  one,  that  the  Exposition  will  be, 
after  all,  only  an  episode  or  a  pretext  to 
perhaps  the  majority  of  those  who  visit 
France  this  summer.  Americans  have 
come  to  know  that  Paris  is  by  no  means 
France  to  those  who  can  find  a  living  in- 
terest outside  of  the  shops  and  the  hotels 
of  the  French  capital,  but  who  derive  a 
reminiscent  pleasure  from  the  scenes  of 
provincial  France  that  are  linked  with 
legend  or  tradition,  or  with  literary  asso- 
ciations that  are  quite  as  vivid  as  those 
which  are  historical.  Normandy,  Brit- 
tany and  Touraine  are  the  three  most  de- 
lightful of  the  old  provinces ;  and  each  of 
these  has  of  late  received    especial    and 
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sympathetic  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
writers  who  know  them  well. 
it 
The  latest  book  of  this  sort  to  appear 
is  a  volume  by  Mr.  Percy  Dearmer,  en- 


titled Highzuays  and  Byzuays  in  Nor- 
mandy, supplied  w4th  some  ver>'  felici- 
tous illustrations  by  Mr.  Joseph  PennelL 
Turning  it  over,  we  find  its  most  interest- 
ing chapter  to  be  the  chapter  which  takes 
us  back  again  to  Rouen,  and  in  reading  it 
and  in  looking  overthe  illustrations  which 
accompany  it,  the  thought  that  has  just 
been  expressed  occurs  again  with  extra- 
ordinary insistence — how  much  more 
vivid  are  many  of  the  associations  that 
are  made  upon  the  mind  by  great  masters 
of  fiction  than  are  those  other  associations 
which  find  their  source  in  the  study  of 
authentic  history.  Rouen  is,  on  its  his- 
torical side,  essentially  and  first  of  all  the 
city  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  and  surely  there  is 
nothing  in  the  history  of  France  more 
dramatic  and  more  romantic  than  the 
story,  the  true  story  of  La  Pucelle.  Yet, 
after  all,  how  much  less  real  to  every  one 
is  the  historic  Maid  than  is  Emma  Bo- 
vary,  who  in  one  sense  never  had  a  real 
existence  outside  of  the  inspired  pages  of 
Flaubert.  Hence  Rouen  is  in  fact  not 
half  so  much  the  city  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  as 
it  is  the  city  whose  quaint  old  streets  and 
crowded  quays  bring  back  the  curious 
adventures  of  that  other  woman,  of 
whom  it  may  be  paradoxically  said  both 
that  she  never  lived  and  yet  that  she  will 
live  forever. 

The  association  of  Rouen  with  Emma 
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Bovary  dates  from  the  night  of  hfer  ar- 
rival from  Yonville — ^that  night  in  which 
she  saw  Lagardy  in  Lucie  de  Lammer- 
moor  and  met  Leon  Dupuis  after  their 
long  separation.  The  Bovarys  on  the 
arrival  of  the  diligence  had  repaired  to 
the  Hotel  of  the  Red  Cross  in  the  Place 
Beauvoisine,  a  conventional  provincial 
inn  with  great  stables  and  tiny  bedrooms 
— one  of  the  typical  hostelries  which 
added  so  much  to  the  charm  of  France 
in  the  early  half  of  the  present  century. 
The  accompanying  picture,  showing  the 
theatre,  shows  also  the  quay  which  plays 
so  important  a  part  later  in  the  book.  At 
the  time  of  Flaubert's  novel  the  Pont 
Boieldieu  was  not  yet  built,  and  the  Pont 
Comeille,  the  only  bridge  which  then 
crossed  the  Seine,  was  known  as  the 
Pont  Neuf. 


The  cathedral  in  which  Leon  and 
Emma  met  on  the  morning  after  the  play 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  north 
tower  was  built  in  the  twelfth  century. 
It  was  by  the  Portail  de  la  Calende  that 
they  left  the  cathedral  to  enter  the  cab 
which  was  responsible  for  M.  Flaubert's 
prosecution  before  the  Tribunal  Correc- 
tionnel  de  Paris.  Despite  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  during  the  latter 


CALBNDE.^  MADAMS  BOVA&Y. 


"on   LA   VrP     .     .     .     DEVANT    ST.    ROMAIN." 
— "MADAME  BOVARY." 

half  of  the  century,  the  visitor  at  Rouen 
may  without  great  trouble  follow  the 
streets  named  in  this  famous  journey.  At 
the  outset  they  were  whirled  down  the 
Rue  Grand-Pont  to  the  quays.  The  Quay 
Napoleon  named  in  the  story  is  now 
known  as  the  Quay  de  Paris,  and  the 
statue  of  Pierre  Corneille  on  the  He  La- 
croix,  which  marked  the  first  stop  of  the 
cab,  was  the  work  of  David  d'Ange. 

A  very  admirable  magazine  article 
might  be  written  on  the  subject  of  scen- 
ery and  weather  in  fiction.  We  are  quite 
convinced  that  in  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  one  hundred  novels,  when  the  au- 
thor turns  from  narrative  or  dialogue  to 
a  description  of  the  surrounding  forest 
or  of  the  nearby  pool  or  of  the  "tall  Co- 
rinthian pillars  of  the  stately  old  southern 
home,"  or  of  the  hazy  blue  mountains  in 
the  distance,  he  or  she  is  simply  making 
so  many  lines  of  utterly  meaningless 
words.  This  sort  of  padding  is  the  most 
convenient  and  the  easiest  in  the  whole 
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repertory  of  the  third-rate  craftsman  or 
craftswoman.  Besides,  if  the  author  is 
really  seeking  a  serious  effect  no  province 
of  fiction  offers  such  opportunities  for 
polite  theft — or  to  quote  the  words  of  the 
great  French  romancer,  "literary  con- 
quest." Dip  into  an  author  of  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  make  a  few  unimportant 
minor  changes,  ruin  his  syntax,  and  you 
have  two  or  three  pages  of  copy  without 
much  trouble  and  with  very  little  danger 
of  incurring  the  charge  of  plagiarism. 
For  the  chances  are  that  your  book  won't 
be  found  really  worth  while. 


However,  this  is  only  a  very  uninter- 
esting part  of  the  whole  matter.  It  is 
curious  to  note  how  two  writers  of  com- 
paratively equal  genius  may  describe, 
each  with  absolute  sincerity,  the  same  bit 
of  landscape  and  yet  produce  absolutely 
unequal  effects.  One  of  them  may  spend 
days  toiling  over  the  two  or  three  pages' in 
which  he  is  to  describe  the  spectacle  of  a 
storm,  seeking  and  finding  every  shade 
and  colour,  every  sound  and  smell,  and 
turning  them  into  sentences  instinct  with 
life  and  action  and  beauty,  and  yet  pro- 
duce a  bit  of  work  that  will  appeal  to  the 
reader  for  but  a  moment  and  then  be  ban- 
ished forever  from  his  thoughts.  The 
other  may  write  simply  one  short  line, 
and  yet  that  line  shall  bdrn  itself  into  the 
minds  of  those  who  read,  so  that  when- 
ever the  scene  or  the  episode  comes  up  in 
memory  the  few  brief  words  will  be 
dominant  over  all.  Dickens  in  Martin 
Chuzdewit  devotes  several  pages  to  the 
description  of  autumn  leaves  being 
driven  before  the  wind.  It  is  a  wonder- 
ful bit  of  word  painting;  Taine  has 
quoted  it  as  an  example  of  the  poetic 
qualities  of  the  great  English  writer ;  and 
still  we  venture  to  say  that  one  might 
read  ow^r  Martin  Chuszlewit  for  the  tenth 
time  and  yet  be  utterly  unconscious  that 
such  a  passage  had  been  ever  written.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  do  not  think  that  any 
one  ever  read  and  loved  The  History  of 
Henry  Esmond  and  did  not  always  after- 
ward remember  that  when  Henry  went 
back  to  Castlewood  after  his  first  bitter 
experience  with  the  great  world,  and 
walked  by  his  Lady's  side  the  night  of 
that  29th  of  December,  that  "the  moon 
was  up  and  glittering  clear  in  the  frosty 
sky."     It  is  the  simplest  and    briefest 


touch,  almost,  one  might  say,  an  aside  in 
the  course  of  the  narrative,  and  yet  it  is 
just  that  touch  which  makes  the  picture 
so  effective  and  complete. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
when  Mr.  Booth  Tarkington  sat  down  to 
write  Monsieur  Beaucaire  his  mind  was 
drenched  with  the  atmosphere  of  Henry 
Esmond.  There  are  scattered  through 
this  little  story,  which  has  just  appeared 
in  book  form,  a  thousand  little  touclies — 
tricks  of  dialogue,  of  scenery,  of  narra- 
tive— which  show  how  admirably  the 
writer  knows  his  Thackeray.  Monsieur 
Beaucaire  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
and  delicate  bits  of  light  fiction  which  have 
appeared  for  a  very  long  time.  Of  stories 
of  its  kind  there  is  only  one  of  recent 
years  with  which  we  are  inclined  to  com- 
pare it,  and  while  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda 
was  more  dramatic  and  complex.  Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire  is,  on  the  whole,  much 
more  artistic  and  convincing.  The  pub- 
lishers* notices  which  are  printed  on  the 
paper  covers  of  books  are  almost  invari- 
ably sheer  gush  and  fulsome  platitude, 
but  when  in  the  text  on  the  cover  of  the 
present  volume  we  find  Mr.  Tarkington's 
story  compared  to  a  Watteau  picture,  we 
feel  that  somehow  a  mistake  has  been 
made  and  the  right  thing  said. 
it 

At  the  risk  of  taking  a  little  off  the 
edge  of  the  reader's  pleasure  we  are  go- 
ing to  say  something  about  the  story. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Bath  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  A  young  Frenchman, 
calling  himself  Monsieur  Beaucaire  and 
supposed  to  be  a  gentleman  of  wealth  and 
lineage,  wins  his  way  into  the  proudest 
English  society  of  the  place.  Soon,  how- 
ever, strange  rumours  go  abroad,  and  it 
is  whispered  that  Monsieur  Beaucaire  is 
in  reality  a  servant  who  came  to  England 
in  the  suite  of  the  French  ambassador. 
By  Beau  Nash — the  gjeat  Beau  Nash — 
the  young  Frenchman  is  rebuffed  and 
bowed  out  of  the  pump-room,  and  after 
this  he  lives  quietly  and  obscurely  in  his 
own  lodgings,  where,  being  a  good  game- 
ster, he  is  visited  secretly  by  some  of  the 
English  noblemen  of  the  gambling  set 
The  story  opens  with  Beaucaire  and  the 
Duke  of  Winterset,  a  titled  blackleg, 
seated  on  opposite  sides  of  a  card  table. 
The  young   Frenchman  ^suddenly   leans 
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over  and  pulls  a  card  from  his  adver- 
sary's sleeve.  As  the  price  of  Beaucaire's 
silence  Winterset  consents  to  introduce 
him  again  into  the  society  of  the  great  as 
the  Due  de  Chateaurien.  Chateaurien 
loves  and  woos  Lady  Mary  Carlisle,  the 
greatest  beauty  of  England,  and  his  suit 
is  not  unfavourably  received.  Winterset 
breaks  the  agreement  and  whispers  to 
those  about  him  that  Chateaurien  is  no 
other  than  the  disgraced  Beaucaire,  the 
barber  of  M.  de  Mirepois,  the  French  am- 
bassador. 

There  fell  a  clear  September  night  when 
the  moon  was  radiant  over  town  and  country, 
OTer  cobbled  streets  and  winding  roads.  From 
the  fields  the  mist  rose  slowly,  and  the  air 
was  mild  and  fragrant,  while  distances  were 
white  and  full  of  mystery.  All  of  Bath  that 
pretended  to  fashion  or  condition  was  present 
that  evening  at  the  house  of  a  country  gentle- 
man of  the  neighbourhood.  When  the  stately 
junket  was  concluded,  it  was  the  pleasure  of 
M.  de  Chateaurien  to  form  one  of  the  escort 
of  Lady  Mary's  carriage  for  the  return. 

te 
At  a  certain  part  of  the  road  Chateau- 
rien is  attacked  by  six  masked  horsemen. 
He  defends  himself  gallantly,  but  is 
finally  overpowered  and  is  about  to  be 
whipped  in  the  presence  of  Lady  Mary, 
when,  in  answer  to  his  signal,  six  of  his 
armed  lackeys  ride  in,  overturn  his  assail- 
ants and  rescue  him  in  the  nick  of  time. 
Winterset,  the  instigator  of  the  attack, 
rides  forward  and  exposes  him  to  Lady 
Mary.  Beaucaire  does  not  deny.  Weak 
from  the  gaping  wound  in  his  side,  he 
watches  the  woman  of  his  love  as  he  sees 
her  tenderness  and  gentleness  turn  to  in- 
solent disgust. 

A  week  later  there  is  a  gjeat  function 
at  Bath.  The  French  ambassador  and  a 
French  prince  of  the  blood  royal  have 
come,  and  society  is  congratulating  itself 
that  the  impostor  Chateaurien  had  been 
discovered  before  the  arrival  of  the  illus- 
trious visitors.  Then  in  the  midst  of  the 
rout  there  comes  the  news  that  Beaucaire 
has  obtained  an  entrance  and  is  at  cards 
in  one  of  the  small  side  rooms.  It  is 
there  that  Lady  Mary  finds  him  and  gives 
final  utterance  to  her  contempt  and  ab- 
horrence. To  avoid  scandal,  six  gentle- 
men decide  to  take  him  out  instead  of 
leaving  the  matter  to  the  bailiffs.    The 


French  ambassador  is  sent  for,  utterly  to 
confound  the  impostor  and  to  brand  him 
as  his  former  servant.    Then  with  all  the 
personages    of    the    tale    dramatically 
grouped.  Monsieur  de  Chateaurien,  alias 
Monsieur    Beaucaire,    alias    the    barber 
Victor,     emerges     as     His     Highness 
Prince  Louis-Philippe  de  Valois,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  Duke  of  Chartres,  Duke  of  Ne- 
mours,   Duke    of    Montpensier,    First 
Prince  of  the  blood  royal,  First  Peer  of 
France,    Lieutenant-General    of    French 
Infantry,  Governor  of  Dauphine,  Knight 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  Grand  Master  of 
the  Order  of  Notre  Dame,  of  Mount  Car- 
mel  and  of  St.  Lazarus  in  Jerusalem,  and 
cousin  to  his   most   Christian   Majesty 
Louis  the  Fifteenth,  King  of  France. 
te 
The  Gentleman  from  Indiana  was  a 
very   admirable   story,   but   it   must   be 
ranked  far  below  the  less  pretentious  and 
shorter  book.    The  author's  strength  and 
fire  and  pathos  show  better  in  the  setting 
of  the  eighteenth-century  tale.    And  yet 
as  we  think  of  Mr.  Tarkington's  future 
career  we  realise  that  The  Gentleman 
from  Indiana  is  by  far  the  more  signifi- 
cant of  the  two.    This  young  man  seems 
to  have  the  dramatic  instinct  and  touch 
to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can writer  now  before  the  reading  pub- 
lic. For  instance,  could  anything  be  more 
simple  and  yet  more  convincing  than  the 
last  few  lines  of  the  chapter  in  which  the 
White  Caps  "get"  Harkless?    And  how 
admirably  he  has  painted  for  us  the  raw- 
ness and  desolation  of  the  stagnant  In- 
diana town  in  which  the  story  is  played 
out !    On  the  other  hand,  the  book  is  very 
uneven.    The  plot  is  loosely  constructed, 
and  the  part  played  by  the  heroine  is.  un- 
natural and  overdrawn.    The  Gentleman 
from  Indiana  is  a  promise  rather  than  an 
achievement.     But    it  is  a    very    good 
promise,  and  after  careful  consideration 
we  record,  without  hesitation  and  with 
complete  confidence,  our  conviction  that 
a  few  years  hence  Mr.  Booth  Tarkington 
will  hold  one  of  the  most  enviable  posi- 
tions ever  held  by  an  American  novelist. 
In  a  word,  we  look  to  him  as  the  probable 
"coming  man." 

•e 

It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Richard  Mans- 
field appreciates  the  obligations  of  his 
position  on  the  American  stage.    In  the 
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list  of  probable  productions  by  this  actor 
the  coming  season  are  a  play  by 
Mesdames  DeMille  and  Ford,  a  new 
comedy  written  about  Don  Caesar  by  Vic- 
tor Mapes,  and  a  tragedy  by  the  English 
poet,  Stephen  Phillips,  author  of  Paola 
and  Francesca.  Of  immediate  interest 
to  all  students  of  literature  and  the 
drama  is  the  announcement  that  Mr. 
Mansfield  will  begin  his  season  at  the 
Garden  Theatre,  October  i,  with  a  re- 
vival of  Shakespeare's  King  Henry  V. 
This  play,  so  splendid  in  its  historical 
and  Hterary  qualities,  is  rarely  seen  on 
the  stage  in  this  generation.  It  is  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  since  "Prince  Hal 
upon  the  throne"  was  seen  at  Booth's 
Theatre.  Yet  then  and,  strangely  enough, 
whenever  given.  King  Henry  V.  has  been 
a  thoroughly  popular  presentation.  It  is 
rarely  undertaken  because  its  demands 
upon  the  wardrobe,  armoury,  scenic  room 
and  accessories  of  pageantry  are  more 
extensive  and  expensive  than  any  other 
Shakespearian  drama. 

Mr.  Mansfield's  production  was  in 
preparation  as  early  as  last  December. 
The  scenario  is  to  be  presented  un- 
abridged, which  gives  promise  of  one  of 
the  most  imposing  dramatic  spectacles 
this  actor  has  given.  He  will  not  only 
retain  Chorus  and  the  features  of  the 
early  performances,  but  also  the  splendid 
historical  episode  introduced  first  by 
Charles  Kean  at  the  Royal  Princess  in 
1859,  "The  Reception  of  King  Henry  V. 
on  entering  London  after  the  Battie  of 
Agincourt."  The  role  of  King  Henry 
has  been  a  popular  one  with  most  of  the 
celebrated  actors.  Richard  Burbage  was 
the  first  King  Henry  V.  It  was  one  of 
Charles  Kemble's  earliest  successes  and 
one  of  Macready's  latest. 
te 

The  accompanying  play-bill  is  a  rare 
Macready.  It  will  be  noted  that  Chorus 
was  impersonated  by  that  fine  actor 
George  Vandenhoff ,  in  the  character  of 
Time.  The  Chorus  to  Henry  V.  has 
had  a  varied  experience.  No  Chorus  is 
indicated  in  the  first  few  editions,  though 
it  is  certain  that  Shakespeare  himsdf 
later  introduced  Chorus,  and  wrote  the 
lines  which  still  obtain  as  among  the 
most  superb  product  of  his  genius. 
Sometimes  the  person  reciting  the  lines 
of   Chorus   has   appeared   as   RumouTi 


GABRIELE  d'aNNUNZIO.      FROM 

and  Charles  Kean  gave  the  part  to  Mrs. 
Kean,  who  appeared  in  the  character  of 
Qio,  Muse  of  History.  It  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  note  that  Mr.  James  Lane  Allen 
takes  the  name  of  his  next  novel,  The 
Mettle  of  the  Pasture,  from  King  Henry 
V.  The  phrase  occurs  in  Henry's  speech 
to  his  soldiers  before  the  walls  of  Har- 
fleur: 


PASTEL  BY   MICHETTI. 

And  you,  good  yeomen. 
Whose  limbs  were  made  in  England,  show  us 

here 
The  mettle  of  your  pasture. 

It  is  a  rather  curious  coincidence,  just 
at  this  time,  when  people  are  discussing 
the  interesting  question  in  literary  ethics 
raised  by  Mrs.  Wharton's  latest    story, 
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The  Touchstone,  that  current  gossip 
should  afford  a  parallel  case  in  real  life, 
which,  if  well  founded,  is  even  more 
flagrant  than  Glennard's  act  in  publish- 
ing the  letters  of  the  dead  woman  who 
had  loved  him.  The  names  of  Eleanora 
Duse  and  of  Gabriele  d'Annunzio  have 
been  so  closely  associated  during  the  last 
few  years  that  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
upon  the  appearance  of  his  new  novel, 
Fuoco,  critics  would  seek  to  identify  the 
well-known  Italian  actress  with  his  latest 
heroine,  the  tragedy  queen  Foscarina. 
No  one,  however,  could'have  foreseen  the 
virulence  of  the  abuse  which  has  been 
showered  upon  him,  both  in  his  own 
country  and  in  France,  where  the  story  is 
now  appearing  in  the  Rez'tie  de  Paris, 
some  journals  going  so  far  as  to  insin- 
uate that  the  author  of  Trionfo  della 
Morte  sought  the  acquaintance  of  Sig- 
nora  Duse  in  the  first  instance  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  winning  from  her  lips,  as 
Stelio  Effrena  does  from  La  Foscarina, 
the  secrets  of  her  early  life  which  she  has 
so  carefully  guarded  from  the  public, 
and  that  having  won  all  that  he  needed 
for  the  purpose  of  his  story,  he  has 
treated  her  as  Stelio  treats  the  heroine  of 
Fuoco, 

te 

D'Annunzio  has  always  been  singu- 
larly indifferent  to  the  opinion  of  his 
countrymen,  and  for  a  while  he  let  the 
storm  rage  unheeded ;  but  the  appearance 
of  an  article  by  Marcel  Prevost  in  the 
Figaro,  under  the  caption  "Le  Secret 
Sentimental,"  stung  him  at  last  into  mak- 
ing something  like  a  public  defence. 
Prevost,  who  at  that  time  had  not  read 
Fuoco,  took  it,  nevertheless,  as  a  text  for 
a  discussion  of  the  extent  to  which  an 
author  is  justified  in  betraying  his  own 
sentimental  adventures,  "ses  crises  a 
deux,"  and  specifically  inveighed  against 
"that  strange  literary  sadism  of  certain 
writers  who  seek  above  all  to  relate  what 
will  cause  pain  to  the  woman  they  have 
abandoned."  Discretion,  he  holds,  is  a 
sacred  obligation,  which  should  oblige 
novelists  to  content  themselves  with  de- 
picting general  cases  rather  than  indi- 
vidual instances.    He  says  in  conclusion : 

J*apprends  davantage  sur  le  mystere  dit 
coeur  par  une  lettre  de  La  Nouvelle  Hiloise 
que  par  les  trahisons  directes  des  Confessions. 
Un  coffret  oil   reposcnt  qiielques  billets  sans 


signature,  quelques  boncles  de  chercnx  et 
quelques  rubans,  raconte  plus  de  choses  sur  la 
Femme  que  la  collection  laboriousement 
amass^e,  couteau  en  main,  par  Jack-le-Ripper, 
dans  les  rues  de  Whitechapel. 
it 

The  immediate  interest  of  this  article 
is  the  swift  response  which  it  brought 
from  the  author  of  Fuoco,  first  in  the 
form  of  a  telegraphic  despatch,  and  later 
in  a  three-column  exposition  of  "The 
Purity  of  Fuoco."  "I  knew,"  he  says  in 
the  former,  "that  I  should  have  to  pay 
very  dearly  for  the  reception  which  was 
formerly  given  me  in  Paris.  I  waited 
tranquilly,  for  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
can  be  frightened  or  discouraged.  No 
living  person  will  ever  be  able  to  close  my 
path.  But  I  little  imagined  that,  under 
guise  of  a  chivalrous  revolt,  they  would 
involve  in  such  malicious  and  stupid 
falsehoods  one  of  the  noblest  names  that 
to-day  adorn  the  roll  of  Latin  art.  .  .  . 
Fuoco  has  no  more  connection  with  every- 
day reality  than  has  La  Duchesse  Bleue, 
La  Fauve,  UAnnee  de  Clarisse,  and  so 
many  other  French  novels  whose  heroine 
is  the  *new  actress.'  "  In  his  more  lengthy 
defence  of  Fuoco,  d'Annunzio  says,  re- 
garding the  moral  tone  of  the  book, 
which,  like  all  his  others,  has  provoked 
sharp  attacks : 

I  consider  that  this  book,  like  the  preceding 
ones  which  infringed  upon  the  current  mo- 
rality of  mankind,  is  profoundly  moral,  because 
my  interpretation  and  my  representation  of 
pleasure  are  the  only  ones  which  could  lead  to 
a  tragic  intuition  of  evil  and  a  tragic  sentiment 
of  life.  It  is  only  after  seeing  what  power  of 
destruction  is  contained  in  the  gentlest  of 
human  passions,  after  having  passed  through 
sin  and  sorrow,  after  having  plunged  his  eyes 
into  the  terrible  eyes  of  danger,  madness  and 
death,  that  the  hero  can  begin  to  live  again. 
This  is  why  I  have  ventured  to  dedicate  my 
poem  to  "Time  and  Hope,"  to  Time,  the  father 
of  prodigies,  and  Hope,  which  alone  aids  us 
to  discover  the  unhoped-for. 
tt 

All  this  discussion  is  calculated  to  whet 
curiosity,  so  that  the  announcement  that 
a  translation  is  being  prepared  by  Mrs, 
Heinemann,  the  wife  of  the  London  pub- 
lisher, will  probably  meet  with  more  fa- 
vour than  it  deserves.  Mrs.  Heinemann, 
it  may  be  remembered,  is  aU-eadyJgiown 
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in  literature  as  "Kassandra  Vivaria," 
the  former  protegee  of  d'Annunzio,  and 
author  of  Via  Lucis;  so  that  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  translation  is  in  safe 
hands.  But  even  a  cursory  perusal  of  the 
original  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  translate  it  into  English  at  all.  In 
Fuoco  d'Annunzio  has  carried  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  any  preceding 
work  his  theories  of  rhythmic  prose,  and 
the  result  is  a  sequence  of  exquisitely 
cadenced  periods  which  have  all  the 
charm  of  verse  without  the  monotony  of 
rhyme.  But  little  or  nothing  of  this  can 
be  preserved  in-  the  English  tongue, 
while  the  obscure  symbolism  of  the  story 
and  the  long  disquisitions  upon  art,  in 
which  the  hero  continually  indulges,  will 
prove  as  wearisome  to  the  average  reader 
as  the  unspeakable  audacities  of  some  of 
"les  crises  a  deux"  will  be  repellent.  Yet 
it  is  bound  to  find  a  ready  sale,  since,  in 
spite  of  the  author's  denial,  many  readers 
will  insist  upon  seeking  for  La  Duse  be- 
tween the  lines,  and  in  numerous  pas- 
sages, such  as  the  following,  in  which  he 
describes  La  Foscarina  as — 

poisoned  by  her  art,  burdened  by  her  knowl- 
edge of  the  passions,  with  the  savour  of  matu- 
rity and  corruption  upon  her  eloquent  lips,  the 
aridness  of  fever  in  the  hands  which  had 
pressed  the  juices  of  the  fruits  of  treachery, 
the  imprint  of  an  hundred  masks  upon  that 
face  which  had  simulated  all  the  fury  of  mortal 
passions. 

Despite  the  international  prominence 
which  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson  has  won 
owing  to  his  criticism  of  the  conduct  of 
the  war  in  South  Africa,  we  find  that 
very  little  is  known  about  his  career  and 
personality,  and  therefore  print  the  fol- 
lowing facts:  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  bom 
in  1853.  From  1867  to  1873  he  was  a 
student  at  Owens  College,  Manchester. 
This  is  one  of  the  new  English  institu- 
tions of  learning  which,  though  it  gives  a 
classical  training,  aims  also  to  g^ve  all  its 
students  some  insight  into  modem 
science  and  modern  methods.  In  1873 
Mr.  Wilkinson  went  to  Oxford. 

His  father,  who  was  the  manager  of  a 
bank  in  Manchester,  was  a  very  keen 
politician  on  the  Liberal  side,  a  disciple 
of  John  Bright.  He  took  a  very  great  in- 
terest in  the  American  War  of  Secession, 


a  struggle  which  he  had  long  prophesied, 
and  in  which  his  sympathies  were  en- 
tirely with  the  Union.  With  one  or  two 
friends  early  in  the  war  he  founded  at 
Manchester  what  was  called  "The  Union 
and  Emancipation  Society,"  which  did 
what  it  could  by  meetings  and  publica- 
tions to  spread  sound  views  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  American  conflict.  His 
son's  own  political  consciousness  began 
upon  that  strife  when  he  was  a  very 
small  boy;  politically  speaking,  he  was 
"raised  on  the  American  Civil  War." 
During  his  career  at  Oxford  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son was  much  puzzled  by  the  existence  of 
very  large  and  well-equipped  armies  on 
the  European  continent  and  by  the  corn- 
parative  weakness  and  want  of  system  in 
the  British  army.  This  appeared  to  him 
to  be  a  phenomenon  that  demanded  care- 
ful study,  and  he  set  to  work  to  under- 
stand it.  He  soon  found  that  books 
alone  would  not  enable  him  to  master  the 
subject,  that  some  practical  knowledge 
was  required,  and  he  therefore  joined  the 
Oxford  University  Volunteer  Corps, 
where  he  was  for  three  years  a  private. 
About  1878  he  went  to  Manchester  to 
practise  at  the  bar,  and  there  took  a  com- 
mission as  an  officer  in  one  of  the  Man- 
chester volunteer  corps,  continuing  at  the 
same  time  his  reading  on  the  subject  of 
war.  The  more  he  read  the  more  forcibly 
was  brought  home  to  him  the  inadequacy 
of  the  British  military  system. 

His  military  studies  led  in  1882  to  his 
being  asked  to  write  a  daily  commentary 
in  the  Manchester  Guardian  on  the  then 
beginning  Egyptian  campaign,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  a  year  or  two  after 
he  gave  up  his  practice  as  a  barrister  and 
joined  the  staff  of  that  newspaper.  At 
the  beginning  his  work  was  purely  mil- 
itary, but  it  speedily  became  political 
also,  because  his  studies  of  France  and 
Germany  had  given  him  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  affairs  of  those  nations. 
The  military  work  for  the  paper  then  be- 
came subordinate,  and  until  the  close  of 
1892  he  wrote  most  of  the  articles  in  the 
Manchester  Guardian  on  foreign  policy, 
spending  his  vacation  each  year  in  travel- 
ling abroad.  The  conviction  gradually 
grew  upon  him  that  a  nation  must  have  a 
foreign  policy,  and  that  it  must  be  always 
able,  if  necessary,  to  back  by  force  the 
course  which  it  adopts.    This  view^^as^it 
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developed,  put  him  out  of  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  brought  to  an  end 
his  connection  with  the  newspaper. 

In  1883  he  wrote  a  small  volume  en- 
titled Ctrt-sr^n  Soldiers;  or,  Essays  Toward 
the  Improvement  of  the  Volunteer  Force. 
Seven  years  later  he  wrote  an  essay  en- 
titled "The  Brain  of  an  Army,"  a  popu- 
lar account  of  the  Prussian  General  Staff. 
This  pamphlet  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention, and  in  1891  he  was  asked  by  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  to  collaborate  with  him  in 
a  volume  on  Imperial  Defence,     In  the 
preparation  for  this  work  he  had  to  study 
the  naval  defence  of  the  British  Empire 
and  to  go  very  deeply  into  questions  of 
naval  strategy.     It  had  been  necessary 
for  him  to  study  closely  the  problem  of 
the  defence  of  the  northwest  frontier  of 
India,   and   when,    in    1892,    it   became 
necessary     to     leave     Manchester,     he 
thought  the  opportunity  a  good  one  for 
taking  a  holiday  and  going  himself  to  see 
India.      He    had    some    correspondence 
with  Lord  Roberts,  then  commander-in- 
chief,  and  by  the  latter  was  encouraged 
in  the  project.    During  the   Indian  trip 
Mr.  Wilkinson  was  Lord  Roberts's  guest 
on  a  long  tour  of  inspection  of  the  army 
in  the  Northwest.  The  result  of  this  jour- 
ney was  that  on  his  return  to  England  he 
developed  his  ideas  of  the  national  policy 
in  a  volume  entitled  The  Great  Alterna- 
tive.    In  the  same   year,  1894,  he   pub- 
lished two  pamphlets  on  the  navy,  called 
respectively.  The  Command  of  the  Sea 
and  The  Brain  of  a  Navy,  which  led 
directly  to  the  formation  of    the  Navy 
League  and  indirectly  to  a  considerable 
increase  of  the  navy.    In  1895  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson joined  the  staff   of   the  London 
Morning  Post,  in  the   first   instance   as 
dramatic  critic,  but  in  connection  with 
this   work   doing   considerable   political 
writing.   In  that  paper  appeared  the  series 
of  articles  which  were  afterward  brought 
out  in  book  form  under  the  title  The 
Nation's  Awakening. 

Charles  Reade  somewhere  once  made 
the  very  true  remark  that  "analogies  are 
not  arguments :  which  is  the  reason  why 
so  many  people  use  them."  The  same 
thing  might  be  said  with  equal  force  of 
similes  and  metaphors,  and  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  a  great  many  oratorical 


persons  would  take  the  aphorism  more  to 
heart.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  bit  of 
rhetoric  lately  perpetrated  by  a  well- 
known  clergyman.  We  quote  it  because 
it  is  so  perfectly  illustrative  of  what  we 
mean: 

I  am  tired  of  being  a  theological  mummy.  I 
believe  in  all  creeds,  but  I  would  put  them  all 
in  a  hopper.  From  all  would  fly  chaff  and 
straw,  leaving  only  the  golden  grain  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

What  is  most  needed  is  the  power  to  put  all 
creeds  in  a  pile  and  set  fire  to  them  and  bum 
up  the  dross.  When  the  hay  and  stubble  have 
been  consumed  you  will  find  the  pure  gold  and 
silver  of  the  Gospel.  When  the  creeds  have 
been  burned  and  the  ashes  of  the  stubble  blown 
away  you  will  find  beyond  any  doubt  that  there 
remains  only  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Gospel. 

This  made  a  great  sensation  at  the 
time  when  it  was  spoken.    It  sounded  so 
large  and  impressive  and  so  absolutely 
final.    Yet  when  you  come  to  look  at  it  in 
the  light  of  common  sense,  what  does  it 
mean?      The    clergyman    didn't    really 
know.    Neither  does  anybody  else.    Sup- 
pose the  representatives  of  all  the  re- 
ligious bodies  in  the  world  had  gone  to 
him  and  said :  "Well,  take  all  the  creeds 
and  put  them  into  a  hopper,  or  bum  them 
and  let  the  ashes  of  the  stubble  blow 
away.     What    then?"     The    poor    man 
would  have  been  utterly  aghast  and  help- 
less.   He  wouldn't  have  had  the  slightest 
notion  of  what  on  earth  he  was  to  do. 
And  why?    Simply  because  he  had  been 
splurging   around   in   metaphors   which 
were   picturesque,   but   which   conveyed 
no  thought  at  all,  but  merely  covered  up 
his  intellectual  poverty.     And  even  the 
metaphors    were    mixed;    for    "dross," 
which    properly    refers    to    metals,    has 
nothing  to  do  with  hay  and  stubble ;  and 
moreover,  in  metallurgy,  it  is  just  the 
thing  that  isn't  burned,  but  that  remains 
after  the  burning  is  all  over.     So  the 
whole  pronouncement  is  not  very  clearly 
distinguishable  from  balderdash. 
It 
The  Sun   of   this   city   deserves  and 
ought   to   receive   the   thanks   of   every 
American  for  its  very  thorough,  able  and 
unanswerable  exposure  of  the  Barcus- 
Richardson  "combine."    We  know  noth- 
ing of  the  Sun's  motivp,  nor  do  wc  sec 
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any  reason  to  question  them ;  but  in  any 
case  the  exposure  itself  is  a  worthy  piece 
of  public  service. 

With  the  fall  of  Pretoria  the  South 
African  War  may  be  said  to  have  ended, 
though  there  may  be  desultory  fighting 
for  a  long  while  yet.  No  large  number 
of  Boers  have  surrendered  since  Cronje's 
defeat,  and  the  cannon  that  were  carried 
off  from  Pretoria  into  the  mountains 
were  certainly  not  removed  for  purely 
decorative  purposes.  Should  serious 
trouble  arise  in  China,  the  English  may 
still  be  glad  to  make  some  kind  of  com- 
promise with  their  adversaries  in  South 
Africa. 

Until  last  month  the  greatest  exhibi- 
tion of  public  hysteria  recorded  in  the 
history  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
that  which  attended  the  reception  of  the 
Russian  squadron  at  Toulon  some  years 
ago;  but  the  record  is  now  held  by  the 
people  of  England,  who  experienced  a 
two-days'  frenzy  over  the  relief  of  Ma- 
feking.  Allowing  for  everything  that 
needs  allowance  made  for  it,  we  cannot 
imderstand  why  the  excitement  should 
have  been  so  much  more  intense  and  its 
manifestation  so  infinitely  more  extrava- 
gant than  what  took  place  when  Luck- 
now  was  relieved.  Granting  even  that 
Mafeking's  resistance  to  its  besiegers  was 
as  heroic  as  that  of  the  garrison  at  Luck- 
now  (which  is  granting  far  too  much), 
surely  the  circumstances  were  such  as  to 
call  for  less  emotion;  for  had  Baden 
Powell  been  forced  at  last  to  yield  up 
Mafeking,  both  he  and  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place  were  certain  to  receive  hu- 
mane and  generous  treatment;  whereas, 
had  Lucknow  fallen,  there  would  surely 
have  been  a  repetition  of  the  hideous  car- 
nage the  memory  of  which  even  now 
evokes  a  shudder  at  the  mention  of 
Cawnpore. 

No;  the  English  are  really  getting  to 
be  a  most  excitable  people.  The  London 
Spectator  rather  gingerly  admits  it,  but 
tries  to  explain  it  as  due  to  the  growing 
intelligence  of  the  English  masses !  The 
Spectator  says  that  the  scenes  enacted  in 
London  and  elsewhere  on  May  18  merely 
serve  to  show  that  the  common  English- 
man, who  used  to  appear  to  be  (}uite  un- 


emotional, was  not  so  in  reality,  but  was 
dumb  and  stolid  only  because  he  had  not 
learned  how  to  express  his  feelings. 
Having  now  grown  more  intelligent,  he 
is  better  able  to  exhibit  his  emotions  in 
an  objective,  concrete  way.  On  this  ex- 
traordinary explanation  we  have  only  two 
remarks  to  make.  In  the  first  place,  we 
are  quite  unable  to  recognise  any 
symptoms  of  intelligence  in  the  sort  of 
expression  which  takes  the  form  of  howl- 
ing, hugging,  hooting  and  gin-craziness. 
In  the  second  place,  if  excitability  is  in- 
dicative of  intelligence,  why  have  all 
Englishmen  for  centuries  regarded  it 
with  such  disdain  when  witnessed  by 
them  among  Frenchmen  and  (save  the 
mark!)  Americans? 

Mr.  Morris  Rosenfeld,  whose  Yiddish 
verse  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention 
some  two  years  ago,  and  who  has  sub- 
sequently attempted  verse-writing  in 
English,  has  written  the  following  lines, 
which  we  publish  partly  because  it  is  in- 
teresting to  find  in  Mr.  Rosenfeld  an 
enthusiastic  sympathiser  with  England, 
and  also  because  these  lines  give  some 
indication  of  his  advance  in  the  study  and 
practical  mastery  of  English.  It  will  be 
seen  that  he  has  lost  the  quaintness  and 
naivete  of  his  Ghetto  poetry,  without  ac- 
quiring any  real  facility  in  English  versi- 
fication; yet  perhaps  what  we  are  now 
printing  may  be  held  to  represent  a 
period  of  transition,  and  that  ultimately 
he  will  do  work  in  the  English  language 
which  can  be  admired  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  he  was  bom  to  the 
use  of  another  tongue. 

I  SING  FOR  OLD  ENGLAND. 

I  sing  for  old  England,  I  sing  and  I  pray, 
I  sing  for  old  England,  whatever  you  say. 
My  heart  is  with  England  in  Africa  far. 
My  heart  is  with  England  in  peace  and  in  war. 

Not  Russia  I  love,  not  the  land  of  the  Bear, 
Although   in  sweet  childhood   I  played   over 

there ; 
No  spot  in  all  Europe  is  nearer  to  me 
Than  England,  dear  England,  far  over  the  sea. 

For  England  it  was  that  first  taught  me  to 

sing 
The  sweet  song  of    freedom   in  life's    early 
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For  England  it  was  that  first  gave  me  her  hand 
When  hopeless  I  left  a  tyrannical  land. 

How  would  proud  old  Europe  not  be  full  of 

sighs 
Were  England  to  close  for  a  moment  her  eyes ! 
Oppression  and  thrall  would  regain  their  old 

might 
And    cover    the    nations    with    darkness    and 

night. 

O,  what  would  become  of  my  brother,  the  Jew, 
Were  not  dear  Britannia  so  friendly  and  true? 
Who  would  to  the  homeless  give  shelter  and 

rest 
If  not  kind  old  England,  the  dearest  and  best? 

Therefore,  I  love  England  and  sing  her  my 

lay, 
Therefore  I  love  England,  whatever  you  say; 
For,  save  dear  Columbia,  the  land  of  the  free, 
There  is  but  one  England  so  precious  to  me. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Ac- 
ademy suggests  that  memoirs  are  of 
three  kinds : 

Biographies, 
Autobiographies,  and 

OUGHT-NOT-TO-BE-OGRAPHIES. 

The  Academy  expresses  itself  as  be- 
ing of  the  same  mind. 

The  London  Sphere  publishes  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  journalists  who  have  suf- 
fered in  the  war  in  South  Africa : 

Mr.  G.  W.  Steevens,  Daily  Mail,  died  at 
Ladysmith  of  fever. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  Standard,  died  at  Ladysmith 
of  fever. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Parslow,  Daily  Chronicle,  mur- 
dered at  Mafeking. 

Mr.  Alfred  Ferrand,  Morning  Post,  killed  at 
Ladysmith. 

Mr.  E.  Finlay  Knight,  Morning  Post, 
wounded  at  Belmont;  right  arm  amputated. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  Morning  Post,  cap- 
tured and  escaped. 

Mr.  Lambie,  Australian  correspondent,  killed 
at  Rensburg. 

Mr.  Hellawell,  Daily  Mail,  captured. 

Mr.  George  Lynch,  Morning  Herald,  cap- 
tured. 

Mr.  Hales,  Australian,  captured. 

Mr.  H.  Sutherland  Edwards's  recently 
published  Personal  Recollections  con- 
tains many  interesting  literary  anecdotes 


and  reminiscences.  Mr.  Edwards  knew 
Thackeray  well,  and  pronounces  him  to 
haye  been  "without  any  affectation  or 
false  pride  of  any  kind,"  and  gives  us  the 
following  entertaining  bit  of  Thack- 
erayana : 

He  did  not  mind  speaking  of  himself ;  and  in 
answer  to  my  inquiries  (after  a  conversation 
which  had  lasted  some  time)  as  to  whether  the 
success  of  Vanity  Fair  had  taken  him  at  all 
by  surprise — "Very  much  so,"  he  replied. 
"And  not  myself  alone,"  he  added.  "When  a 
little  time  before  I  had  asked  for  permission  to 
republish  some  tales  from  Fraser's  Magazine, 
it  was  given  to  me  with  a  smile — almost  an 
ironical  one — as  much  as  to  say,  'Much  good 
may  you  get  out  of  them.'  They  bring  me  in 
three  hundred  a  year  now.  .  .  ."  He  told  me, 
moreover,  that  Turguenieff  had  called  upon 
him  without  an  introduction,  simply  in  the 
character  of  a  foreign  admirer  of  his  works, 
and  without  saying  one  word  about  his  own 
literary  position. 

During  his  visits  to  Paris  in  the  fifties 
Mr.  Edwards  became  intimate  with 
Gavami,  th6  caricaturist.  Gavami  knew 
Balzac  well. 

"How  is  Balzac  in  ordinary  conversation?"  I 
once  asked  Gavami. 

"//  est  bete,"  was  the  reply. 

"But  what  do  you  mean  by  'hete'T"  I  in- 
quired. 

"What  every  one  else  means.     He  had  no 

wit,  except  pen  in  hand,  and  he  found  it  very 

difficult  to  get  to  work.     He  would  cover  a 

sheet  of  paper  with  words,  and  phrases,  and 

sentences,    without    any    particular    meaning, 

just  as  you  have  sometimes  seen  me  cover  a 

wood-block  with   initial   letters   and  fantastic 

designs  of  all  kinds.    Then,  when  he  had  once 

got  under  way,  he  would  go  on  working  for 

hours  without  stopping,  beginning  perhaps  in 

the    evening,    and    working    throughout    the 

night." 

•6 

In  our  February  number  we  published 
the  following  paragraph : 

The  death  of  Dr.  McGlynn  is  regarded  in 
various  ways  by  various  persons,  but  it  is 
chiefly  interesting  to  us  because  it  recalls  the 
very  striking  episode  of  his  submission  to  the 
authorities  of  the  Catholic  Church.  There  is 
something  rather  impressive  in  the  quiet,  un- 
yielding effectiveness  with  which  Catholicism 
in  the  long  run  secures  its  ^wiwmfs^  against 
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the  opposition  of  those  who,  having  once  ac-  so  quietly  and  so  inevitably  as  to  be  all  the: 

cepted  it,  attempt  to  revolt  from  it  and  to  cast  more  impressive, 
aside  its  influence.    Dr.  McGlynn  at  one  time  ^  . 

cut  himself  wholly  loose  from  all  ecclesiastical         ^  gentleman,  who  is  an  earnest  advo- 

control.     He  let  his  impulsive  sentimentalism  c^te  of  the  economic  thdbries  of  the  late 

carry  him  away  into  movements  that  were  es-  Henry    George,    has    taken    serious   ex- 

sentially  inimical  to  his  faith  and  to  his  pro-  ception  to  our  statements,  and  has  de- 

fession.     He  disobeyed  his  superiors;  he  re-  manded  of  us  (very  strenuously)  a  cor- 

fused  a  summons  to  present  himself  at  Rome,  rection  of  them.     We  have  looked  into 

He  uttered  some  cheap  gibes  about  the  Pope,  the  matter  with   considerable  care,   and 

whom  he  imagined  as  walking  down  Broadway  And  little  to  alter.    We  may  say,  however, 

in  a  high  silk  hat;  and  finally  he  actually  fell  that  we  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  Mr. 

under  the  ban  of  excommunication.    Neverthe-  George's  theories  were  necessarily  inim- 

less,  he  could  not  rid  himself  of  the  feeling  ical  to  Dr.  McGlynn's  faith  and  his  pro- 

and  of  the  habits  that  are  imposed  by  the  re-  fession,   though   the   Pope   did   condemn 

markable  training  of  the   Church  to  whose  them  by  implication.    It  was  the  Doctor's 

priesthood  he  was  bred,  and  at  last  he  came  contumacy  in  refusing  obedience  to  the 

back  to  its  fold,   submissive,   silent  and   re-  Church  that  we  had  in  mind.    With  this 

pentant.    It  was  a  striking  proof  of  the  tenacity  partial  and  qualified  exception,  we  have 

of  early  influences,  and  it  was  brought  about  nothing  to  retract  or  to  explain. 


THE  MEMORY  OF  MARTHA 

Out  in  de  night  a  sad  bird  moans, 

An',  oh,  but  hit's  moughty  lonely ; 
Times  I  kin  sing,  but  mos'  I  groans, 

Fu'  oh,  but  hit's  moughty  lonely. 
Is  you  sleepin'  well  dis  evenin',  Marfy  dear? 
W'en  I  calls  you  f 'om  de  cabin,  kin  you  hyeah  ? 

'Tain't  de  same  ol'  place  to  me, 

Nuffin's  lak  hit  used  to  be, 
W'en  I  knowed  dat  you  was  alius  some'ers  near. 

Down  by  de  road  de  shadders  grows, 

An',  oh,  but  hit's  moughty  lonely; 
Seems  lak  de  ve'y  moonlight  knows. 

An',  oh,  but  hit's  moughty  lonely ! 
Does  you  know,  I's  cryin'  fu'  you,  oh  my  wife? 
Does  you  know  dey  ain't  no  joy  no  mo'  in  life? 

An'  my  only  t'ought  is  dis, 

Dat  I's  honin'  fu'  de  bliss 
Fu'  to  quit  dis  groun'  o'  worriment  an'  strife. 

Dah  on  de  baid  my  banjo  lays, 

An',  oh,  but  hit's  moughty  lonely; 
Can't  even  sta't  a  chune  o'  praise, 

An',  oh,  but  hit's  moughty  lonely ! 
Oh,  hit's  moughty  slow  a-waitin'  hyeah  below. 
Is  you  watchin'  fu'  me,  Marfy,  at  de  do'  ? 

Ed  you  is,  in  spite  o'  sin, 

Dey '11  be  sho'  to  let  me  in, 
W'en  dey  sees  yo'  face  a-shinin',  den  dey'll  know, 

Paul  Laurence  Dtmbgr, 
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THE  UNDERGRADUATE  IN  FICTION* 


During  the  past  three  or  four  years  the 
undergraduate,* so  long  ignored  by  the 
spfnner  of  tales,  has  been  cutting  a  rather 
remarkable  swath  in  fiction,  and  as  now- 
adays it  is  seldom  that  three  months  pass 
without  the  appearance  of  a  new  volume 
of  stories  dealing  with  the  life  of  some 
one  American  college,  the  number  of 
books  on  this  subject  threatens  in  a  very 
few  years  to  assume  alarming  propor- 
tions. For  a  long  time  we  were  entirely 
dependent  for  our  pictures  of  university 
life  upon  English  books  and  English 
writers.  There  was  Verdant  Green; 
there  was  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford;  above 
all,  there  was  Mr.  Thackeray's  Penden- 
nis.  But  Tom  Brown  at  Oxford  was  not 
nearly  so  good  as  its  precursor,  Tom 
Brown  at  Rugby;  and  Pcndennis,  though 
the  greatest  of  all  the  college  stories  that 
have  as  yet  been  written,  was  only,  one 
might  say,  a  story  of  undergraduate  life 
by  mere  chance.  A  few  chapters  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  the  hero's  adventures 
and  misadventures,  his  futile  achieve- 
ments and  his  ignominious  failures,  his 
dandyisms  and  his  reckless  extrava- 
gances, his  bouts  at  dice  and  his  dinner- 
parties— and  Arthur  Pendennis  is 
whisked  away  to  London,  and  the  "copy 
boy"  begins  coming  to  the  rooms  in 
Pump  Court,  and  Warrington  schemes 
and  bullies  publishers  in  Paternoster 
Row,  and  Walter  Lorraine  is  given  to  an 
astounded  and  grateful  England,  and 
thereafter  Boniface  College,  Oxbridge,  is 
utterly  and  completely  relegated  to  the 
irrevocable  past.  Then,  again,  the  univer- 
sity life  of  Pendennis's  time  seems  a  ven' 
strange  and  inadequate  sort  of  existence 
to  one  whose  standards  of  what  under- 
graduate life  should  be  are  represented 
by  the  American  college  of  the  present 
day.  To  the  buoyant  imagination  of  the 
average  American  undergraduate  Eng- 
lish university  life  is  stilted  enough  and 
sedate  enough  and  conventional  enough 
as  it  is  now.  What  must  it  have  been  be- 
fore the  light  blue  and  the  dark  blue  be- 
gan to  compete  at  oarsmanship   on   the 

♦Stanford  Stories.  By  Charles  K.  Field 
and  W.  H.  Irwin.  New  York:  Doubleday, 
Page  and  Company.    $1.25. 

Smith  College  Stories.  By  Josephine  Dodge 
Daskam.   New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


Thames,  when  there  were  no  inter-uni- 
versity  cricket  matches  or  football  games 
and  no  annual  meet  on  the  field  and  cin- 
der-path at  Lilley  Bridge?  But  even 
English  university  athletics  are  not  quite 
comprehensible  to  American  eyes.  They 
lack  utterly  the  proper  proportion  of  ex- 
hilaration, and  the  spectacle  of  young 
Oxonians  and  young  Cantabs  lining  the 
river  banks  and  calling  out  in  unemo- 
tional and  well-modulated  tones,  "Well 
rowed  I"  is  one  to  fill  the  soul  of  a  prop- 
erly patriotic,  and  in  consequence  idioti- 
cally enthusiastic,  son  of  Harvard  or  Yale 
or  Princeton  or  Columbia  or  Pennsyl- 
vania with  astonishment  and  dismay. 
Senior  Wrangler  at  Cambridge  or 
Double  First  at  Oxford  was  of  course 
all  very  well  in  another  age.  A  hundred 
years  ago  soda  water  had  not  yet  been  in- 
vented, and  the  thirst  of  the  morning 
after  was  assuaged  by  small  beer,  and 
people  looked  upon  the  stage-coach  as  a 
miracle  of  speed,  elegance  and  comfort. 
The  story  of  the  Senior  Wrangler  who 
entered  a  London  theatre  at  the  same 
time  as  the  King,  and  who  modestly  rose 
and  bowed  in  response  to  the  applause 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  audience,  belongs 
to  the  stage-coach  days.  Even  in  Eng- 
land his  honours  and  dignity  have  been 
usurped  by  the  undergraduate  who  has 
won  his  triple  blue ;  and  what  we  demand 
in  American  undergraduate  fiction  is  a 
hero  of  brawn,  a  Bayard  of  the  gridiron, 
the  diamond  or  the  track — ^in  a  word,  we 
want  the  man  in  the  Varsity  sweater. 

Of  the  books  of  undergraduate  life 
which  we  recall  most  easily  there  is  none 
which  casts  the  slightest  doubt  upon  this 
conviction.  One  may  mention,  by  the 
way,  Mr.  W.  K.  Post's  Harvard  Stories, 
Mr.  Charles  Flandrau's  Harvard  Epi- 
sodes, Mr.  John  Seymour  Wood's  Yale 
Yarns,  Mr.  James  Barnes's  A  Prince- 
tonian,  Mr.  Jesse  Lynch  Williams's 
Princeton  Stories  and  The  Adventures 
of  a  Freshman,  and  Mr.  Sanderson's  Cor- 
nell Stories,  These  books  differ,  of 
course,  one  from  another  considerably  in 
the  matter  of  literary  merit,  but  the  same 
fundamental  principles  will  be  found  in 
them  all.  The  Senior  Assembly,  the  Junior 
Promenade,  the  Sophomore  Reception, 
the  enmity  which  exis^  between  tfie  town 
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**mucker*'  and  the  undergraduate,  the  an- 
nual trip  of  the  Glee  Qub,  the  amateur 
theatrical  performance,  class  feeling, 
fraternity  wire-pulling  (in  those  univer- 
sities and  colleges  in  which  the  Greek  let- 
ter societies  exist),  **horsing"  a  member 
of  the  Faculty  or  hazing  a  Freshman,  a 
good  deal  of  far-fetched  practical  joking 
— these  are  the  ingredients  with  which 
the  foundation  of  a  volume  of  college 
stories  is  laid;  but  for  the  sauce,  the 
piquant  flavour,  the  bouquet,  if  the  ex- 
pression may  be  permitted,  we  must  have 
the  demi-god  of  the  athletic  field. 

The  first  of  the  two  books  with  which 
the  present  article  deals  is  mainly  of  in- 
terest as  showing  how  thoroughly  a  very 
young  co-educational  institution  of  learn- 
ing on  the  Pacific  coast  has  been  per- 
meated by  the  same  ideas  and  spirit 
which  inspires  the  undergraduate  of  the 
time-honoured  universities  of  the  East. 
We  quote  the  dedication  to  Stanford 
Stories,  which  is  interesting  rather  than 
good,  and  which  very  strongly  suggests 
Mr.  Kipling's  poem  "The  Native  Born" : 

To  the  newest  born  of  the  Sisters, 

At  the  end  of  the  race's  march, 
In  her  quaint,  old  Spanish  garment, 

Pillar  and  tile  and  arch;  ^ 

Awaiting  the  age  that  hallows, 

Her  face  to  the  coming  morn — 
Whose  scholars  still  walk  in  her  cloisters. 

Whose  martyrs  are  yet  unborn. 

We  scatter  down  the  four  wide  ways, 

Qasp  hands  and  part,  but  keep 
The  power  of  the  golden  days 

To  lull  our  care  asleep, 
And  dream,  while  our  new  years  we  fill 

With  sweetness  from  those  four. 
That  we  are  known  and  loved  there  still. 

Though  we  come  back  no  more. 

The  thirteen  stories  which  make  up  the 
volume  are  fairly  entertaining.  The  local 
colour  is  there,  but  it  is  by  no  means  pro- 
hibitive. A  few  alterations  of  no  very 
great  importance,  and  the  volume  might 
have  been  given  us  as  Williams  Stories 
or  Brown  Stories  or  Bowdoin  Stories  or 
Hobart  Stories  or  Tales  of  the  Boston 
Institute  of  Technology,  We  have  in 
some  way  or  other  nearly  all  the  conven- 
tional themes.  "A  Midwinter  Madness" 
is  made  up  of  a  trip  of  the  Glee  Qub  and 
the  usual  sort  of  saccharine,  sophomoric 
sentimentality;      "The      Initiation      of 


Dromio" — Greek  letter  society  amuse- 
ment and  the  discomfiture  of  the  Fac- 
ulty; "Pocahontas-Freshman"  brings  in 
one  of  the  numerous  complications  which 
may  arise  at  a  co-educational  university. 
It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  most 
dramatic  story  of  the  thirteen  is  that  of 
"The  Substituted  Full-back,"  a  tale  in 
which  spiritualism  is  made  a  very  im- 
portant factor  in  the  annual  game  be- 
tween Stanford  and  her  great  rival,  the 
University  of  California. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  a  consideration 
of  Miss  Daskam's  Smith  College  Stories 
we  turn  weighed  down  by  a  great  solem- 
nity and  sadness,  and  with  a  realisation 
of  the  fact  that  the  college  woman  is  not  a 
subject  that  may  lightly  be  touched  upon. 
There  is  no  need  to  dive  plump  into  the 
middle  of  the  book;  there  is  matter 
enough  in  the  very  first  story  of  the  vol- 
ume, "The  Emotions  of  a  Sub-Guard," 
to  fill  our  soul  with  an  awful  wonder. 
The  story  describes  a  game  of  basket-ball 
between  teams  representing  the  Sopho- 
more and  Freshman  classes.  As  the  teams 
take  the  field  one  of  the  Freshman  coaches 
gives  the  following  parting  advice : 

Now,  girls,  remember  not  to  wear  yourselves 
out  with  kicking  and  screaming.  You're  right 
under  the  president,  and  he'll  have  a  fit  if  you 
kick  against  the  platform.  Miss  Kassan  says 
that  this  must  be  a  quiet  gamel  She  will  not 
have  that  howling  I  It's  her  particular  request, 
she  says.  Now,  go  on.  And  if  anything  hap- 
pens to  Grace,  Julia  Wilson  takes  her  place, 
and  look  out  for  Alison  Greer — she  pounds 
awfully. 

This  is  excellent  and  timely  advice.  It 
is  breaking  it  gently,  and  serves  to  pre- 
pare the  sensitive  reader  of  the  male  per- 
suasion for  the  riotous  carnival  of  blood 
and  brutality  that  is  to  come.  The  teams 
line  up.  The  signal  is  given,  the  game 
begins  and  soon  the  inexperienced  Fresh- 
men are  struggling  about  hopelessly  in 
the  face  of  overwhelming  odds. 

Right  out  of  their  hands  it  had  slipped,  and 
the  two  girls  slid  across  the  floor,  fell,  reached 
out,  missed  it,  and  gritted  their  teeth  as  the 
Centres,  with  a  long-practised  manoeuvre, 
passed  it  rapidly  from  hand  to  hand  to  Martha, 
whose  long  arm  slid  it  imperturbably  into  the 
basket.  .  .  .  They  started  a  cheer  that  faded 
into  a  sigh  as  Alison  Greer  drove  everything 
before  her  or  Kate  sent  that  terrible  Sutt^ 
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throw  to  her  sister.  ...  In  a  moment  Martha 
had  it,  and  as  Harriet  bent  forward  to  guard, 
and  the  ball  toppled  unsteadily  on  the  edge 
of  the  basket  and  fell  off,  in  the  midst  of  the 
hubbub  and  scuffle  some  one  pushed  heavily 
on  Harriet,  four  hands  grasped  the  ball  firmly, 
somebody  called  "Foul,  foul,'*  and  as  five  pant- 
ing girls  hurled  themselves  against  the  wall 
and  the  assistant  tossed  up  where  it  fell,  to 
make  sure  of  fair  play,  Harriet  dropped  with 
her  foot  beneath  her  and  did  not  get  up. 
Martha  put  the  ball  in  from  an  amazing  dis- 
tance, and  in  the  storm  of  applause  no  one 
noticed  the  Freshman  Guard,  till  the  cry  of 
"Six  to  nothing — play!"  found  her  still  sitting 
there. 

The  ball  was  dropped,  and  they  ran  up  to 
her.  Two  doctors  hurried  out;  she  half  rose, 
fell  back  and  bit  her  lip. 

The  present  writer  confesses  that  he  is 
quite  ignorant  of  the  finer  points  of  the 
game  of  basket-ball,  but  he  fears  that  as 
played  by  the  young  women  of  Smith 
College  it  is  rather  too  harrowing  and 
exhilarating  a  spectacle.  He  will  in  con- 
sequence confine  his  attention  to  the  gen- 
tler athletic  pastimes  of  the  male  under- 
graduate. For  instance,  how  tame  and 
refined  in  comparison  seems  the  follow- 
ing purely  imaginary  account  of  a  sport 
which,  before  the  higher  education  of 
women  became  so  widespread,  used  ac- 
tually to  be  regarded  by  some  as  really 
brutal: 

On  the  next  line-up  McCord  went  through 
the  Yale  centre  for  four  yards,  being  neatly 
downed  by  Sharpe.  As  it  was  the  third  down, 
with  three  yards  still  to  gain,  Wheeler  dropped 
back  and  booted  the  ball  against  the  wind  to 
the  centre  of  the  field.  The  Princeton  ends 
were  down  the  field  like  lightning,  and  as 
McBride  caught  he  was  downed  without  gain. 
The  western  stands  were  all  aflame  with 
orange.     It  was  Yale's  ball,  first  down.     On 


the  snap-back  Fincke  fumbled,  but  Browii 
saved  the  leather  for  the  Blue.  On  the  next 
play  Sharpe  was  started  around  the  left  end, 
but  the  interference  crumpled  up,  and  Poc 
downed  the  runner  back  of  the  Yale  line. 
McBride  booted  the  leather  to  Hutchinson  ten 
yards  away  from  the  Princeton  goal-posts. 
The  Tiger  quarter  eluded  Snitjer's  tackle  and 
scurried  back  eight  yards  before  being  bowled 
over  by  Hale. 

The  gravest  feature  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter is,  that  after  careful  consideration  it  is 
impossible  to  accept  the  story  in  question 
as  a  bit  of  highly  imaginative  writing,  in 
which  Miss  Daskam  ironically  sets  forth 
what  she  thinks  may  be  the  sort  of  pas- 
time in  which  the  girl  undergraduate  of 
the  twenty-second  century  will  indulge. 
No.  It  is  very  much  to  be  feared  that  all 
this  actually  did  take  place,  and  that  Miss 
Daskam  has  not  evolved  it  out  of  her  own 
inner  consciousness,  but  has  described  it 
just  as  she  saw  it  from  the  gallery  above, 
like  one  of  the  Roman  women  who  gath- 
ered in  the  Colosseum  to  watch  and  to  ap- 
plaud the  battles  of  the  gladiators.  In  this 
conviction  the  present  writer  is  strength- 
ened by  a  little  personal  experience  of  his 
own.  Some  time  ago  he  was  introduced 
to  and  fell  into  conversation  with  a  very 
charming  and  amiable  young  under- 
graduate of  Smith.  Did  she  discourse  to 
him  in  the  words  of  Plato  or  of  Socrates  ? 
Did  she  chant  to  him  the  songs  of  the 
troubadours  ?  Did  she  whisper  darkly  to 
him  of  the  esoteric  wonders  of  the  Ori- 
ent? Did  she  attempt  to  solve  for  him 
the  great  questions  of  all  times — ^the  rid- 
dle of  the  Sphinx,  who  wrote  the  letters 
of  Junius,  who  was  the  Man  in  the  Iron 
Mask — who  hit  Billy  Patterson?  She 
did  not.  She  promptly  challenged  hint  to 
run  her  a  hundred-yard  dash. 

Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice. 
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LITERARY  PICTURES  OF  THE  YEAR 


I.   Shak£SP£ar^  Tennyson,  Dickens 


In  the  year's  art  taken  as  a  whole  there 
are  sig^s  of  a  healthy  reaction  in  the  rela- 
tions between  painting  and  literature; 
and  it  is  a  matter  upon  which  saner  ideas 
are  much  needed.  Much  good  has  been 
done  of  late  years  by  the  recognition  that 
the  crafts,  as  crafts,  are  distinct;  that  a 
line  from  Tennyson  does  not  make  a  bad 
landscape  good,  or  the  possession  of  the 
most  subtle  allegorical  ideas  justify  the 
violent  disarrangement  of  the  muscles  of 
a  fellow-creature's  leg.  But  in  place  of 
the  old  sentimentalism  there  has  come 
upon  us  the  tyranny  of  a  dogma  equally 
fantastic  and  illogical — ^the  notion  that 
the  two  arts  may  not  even  be  allied,  as 
poetry  and  music  are  allied  in  a  song. 
Critics  have  arisen  who  bitterly  accuse  a 
picture  of  intelligible  meaning:  'liter- 
ary," "symbolic,"  and  "moral"  have  be- 
come vituperative  epithets  of  great 
strength ;  and  it  is  touching  to  reflect  that 
an  artist  of  older  sympathies  might  read 
through  a  tirade  in  which  his  work  was 
torn  in  pieces  with  the  firm  belief  that  it 
was  being  tenderly  appreciated.  Now, 
this  attempt  to  isolate  art  in  a  world 
where  all  things  are  linked  together  is 
really  a  somewhat  humorous  thing. 
Every  occupation,  of  course,  can  be 
looked  at  purely  technically  if  necessary. 
Good  shooting,  for  example,  is  good 
shooting,  whether  we  shoot  a  target  or 
shoot  our  maiden  aunt.  If  we  shoot  her 
under  circumstances  (technically)  diffi- 
cult, as,  for  example,  if  she  is  running 
violently  across  a  distant  range  of  moun- 
tains, then  the  shot  which  brings  her 
down  is  (technically)  admirable.  But  to 
say  that  good  shooting  is  good  shooting 
whether  we  shoot  a  target  or  shoot  our 
maiden  aunt  is  one  thing;  to  say  that  it 
does  not  matter  which  we  shoot  is  quite 
another.  Her  death  may  be  regarded 
from  a  moral,  a  legal,  a  financial  or  a 
poetic  point  of  view.  So  it  is  with  the 
higher  arts ;  a  man  who  objects  to  a  thing 
having  many  aspects  should  rebel  against 
the  tfiree  dimensions.  This  singular 
modem  desire  to  resolve  things  into  their 
elements  is  siu-ely  the  mortal  sin  against 
civilisation.  A  man  who  seeks  to  break 
these  immemorial  unions,  to  keep  every- 
thing separate,  might  as  well  analyse  the 


air  and  divide  the  world  into  Oxygenists 
and  Hydrogenists.  And  of  all  these 
alliances  the  highest  is  that  between 
painting,  and  literature  the  parent  of 
nearly  ail  the  pictorial  masterpieces  on 
earth.  But  if  men  must  protest  against 
painting,  and  literature  the  parent  of 
to  the  sister  art  of  letters,  they  would  be 
more  logical  if  they  did  not,  the  moment 
they  have  gained  their  freedom,  name 
their  pictures  after  the  sister  art  of 
music. 

Probably  the  picture  which  is  the  most 
hopeful  in  this  respect  of  all  those  ex- 
hibited this  year  is  that  Shakespearian 
picture  of  Mr.  Abbey  which  flares  like 
a  great  dawn  of  crimson  and  gold  at 
the  end  of  one  of  the  chief  rooms  at  Bur- 
lington House,  "The  Trial  of  Queen 
Catherine."  It  may  well  flare  like  a 
dawn,  for  it  is  the  rise  of  historical  paint- 
ing once  more,  after  its  long  discredit. 
When  it  fell,  it  had  become  an  ignorant 
and  bombastic  thing  of  padded  calves 
and  Byronic  whiskers,  nor  did  it  deserve 
much  sympathy  when  its  stagey  hypocrisy 
went  down  before  the  fiery  lances  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood.  But  now 
that  it  returns,  it  comes  from  the  land  of 
Whistler  and  Pennell,  with  all  the  tech- 
nical mastery  and  dashing  realism  of  the 
young  American  school.  But  though  his 
craftsmanship  is  modem,  Mr.  Abbey 
comes  to  deliver  us  from  that  Impres- 
sionist twilight  in  which  there  were  no 
harmonies  except  between  the  greenest 
grey  and  the  greyest  green.  He  does  not 
condemn  the  portrait  painter  forever  to 
ply  his  trade  in  the  darkest  corner  of  the 
room,  as  though  he  were  selling  bad  hats. 
He  oflfers  to  the  artist  once  more  the 
ancient  wine  of  colour  and  poetry  and 
historic  passion.  The  red  robes  of  Wolsey 
are  alone  a  raging  fire  to  scare  away  the 
weak-eyed  lovers  of  "art  colours."  And 
as  the  pictorial  method  has  lost  its  early 
Victorian  clumsiness,  so  the  literary  feel- 
ing has  lost  its  early  Victorian  super- 
ficiality. Wolsey  is  not  the  somnolent 
hippopotamus  we  knew  of  old :  his  face, 
gross  indeed,  is  able  and  vigilant — it  has 
more  of  the  character  of  Charles  Fox. 
Mr.  Abbey  has  another  Shakespearian 
picture,  "The  Penance  of 
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nor."  We  build  some  hopes  upon  both 
of  them.  It  seems  to  us  that  a  purified 
art  has  been  reunited  to  an  enlightened 
history. 

Indeed,  if  there  were  any  class  of  pic- 
tures in  which  one  would  look  for  the 
signs  of  a  literary  revival,  it  would  be  in 
the  Shakespearian  pictures,  for  in  them 
a  singular  quality  resides.  We  do  not 
sympathise  with  reckless  imputations  of 
universal  power  to  Shakespeare — ^tobethe 
greatest  of  earthly  dramatists  is  enough 
for  one  son  of  Adam.  We  do  not  hold 
the  theory  that  Shakespeare  could  have 
been  Lord  Chancellor;  nor  the  alterna- 
tive transatlantic  theory  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  succeeded  in  being  Shake- 
speare. But  we  do  seriously  bielieve  he 
might  have  been  a  great  painter.  Among 
the  mazes  of  psychological  interest,  too 
little  notice  has  been  taken  of  his  unique 
habit  of  symbolising  his  moral  crises  in 
singularly  highly  coloured  and  arresting 
pictorial  groups.  All  other  poets  give  a 
general  sense  of  decorative  unity — ^he 
alone  is  in  love  with  contrasts,  the  con- 
trasts of  figure  landscape  and  costume 
which  make  practical  pictures.  Touch- 
stone and  the  Shepherd,  Bottom  and  the 
Fairies,  Lear  and  the  Fool,  Hamlet  and 
the  Gravediggers,  are  all  scenes  in  which 
moral  irony  is  expressed  in  definite  di- 
versities of  colour  and  form.  And  in 
this  he  is  qualified  to  unite  the  arts.  He 
is  a  symbolist:  he  represents  the  myste- 
rious mental  connection  between  shapes 
and  ideas,  which  must  finally  defeat  any 
purely  technical  view  of  painting.  A  man 
can  no  more  see  certain  clouds  at  evening 
without  growing  thoughtful  than  he  can 
see  a  Bengal  tiger  without  jumping. 
Both,  feelings  are  equally  primal,  funda- 
mental, anthropological.  Of  all  Shake- 
spearian characters,  that  which  has  most 
perplexed  actresses  is  Ophelia — probably, 
we  think,  because  she  was  a  pictorial 
rather  than  a  psychological  creation — and 
the  bodily  vision  of  weak,  wild  beauty, 
crowned  with  flowers  and  dancing  to 
death,  meant  more  to  him  than  he  could 
express  in  the  character.  Miss  Amelia 
Bauerle's  "Ophelia"  in  the  Society  of 
British  Artists  is  interesting  and  original 
in  this  connection.  Her  "Ophelia"  is  not 
especially  mad — she  is  merely  tearful. 
And  the  same  peculiarity  may  be  noted 
in  Mr.  Qifford's  picture  in  the  Institute 

of  Painters  in  Water  Colours. 


these  artists  are  right.  Ophelia's  mad- 
ness was  little  more  than  a  slight  im- 
provement on  her  previous  intelligence; 
she  was  never  sane  enough  to  go  vigor- 
ously mad.  It  was  far  different,  for  ex- 
ample, with  Lear.  Mr.  Arthur  Rack- 
ham,  in  the  Society  of  Painters  in  Water 
Colours,  has  a  remarkably  strong  and 
able  portrait  of  the  wandering  King 
against  which  no  charges  of  mental  lu- 
cidity can  be  brought.  Here  we  have 
the  madness  of  a  strong  man  and  a  king, 
the  madness  which,  rising  into  the  sub- 
limity of  Job,  could  welcome  fire  and  hail, 
since  they  were  not  his  daughters.  In  the 
Royal  Academy  (before  we  quit  this  sub- 
ject) there  are  two  pictures  of  Lear  in 
his  Court,  by  Mr.  Cyrus  Cuneo,  m 
which  a  good  black  and  white  illustration 
has  the  appearance  of  being  mysteriously 
cut  in  two.  As  a  literary  interpretation 
his  picture  gains  most  interest  from  his 
version  of  Cordelia,  who,  he  is  convinced, 
was  an  uncommonly  ugly  young  woman. 
It  is  certainly  a  conceivable  view  of  the 
story ;  the  elaborate  praise  bestowed  upon 
her  voice  gives  it  (to  the  artful)  a  cer- 
tain human  probability.  The  studies  are 
interesting,  but  we  do  not  understand  the 
eccentric  plan  of  them.  By  drawmg  the 
top  line  of  the  picture  so  low,  Mr.  Cuneo 
has,  with  a  despotic  caprice  worthy  of 
Lear  himself,  cut  off  the  heads  of  two  or 
three  courtiers.  But  if  their  heads  were 
like  Cordelia's  we  are  resigned. 

Mr.  Fred  Shaw's  picture  of  Arid  and 
Ferdinand  is  graceful,  but  we  are  not 
sure  that  Ariel  ought  ever  to  be  painted, 
except  perhaps  by  moonlight  and 
secretly,  on  some  strange  sea-shell  or 
stone,  with  the  colours  of  moth's  wings 
and  the  silver  lines  of  the  spider. 

Besides  the  scenes  from  the  Shake- 
spearian dramas  there  are,  of  course,  nu- 
merous pictures  founded  on  isolated 
quotations.  The  method  is,  perhaps, 
more  applicable  to  the  great  Elizabethiis 
than  to  many  writers,  since  their  splendid 
genius  for  irrelevancy  so  often  led  them 
to  squander  the  most  gorgeous  literary 
wealth  upon  a  simile  or  a  parenthesis. 
Among  these  may  be  especially  noticed 
Miss  Nell  Tenison's  "Murther  most  foul 
— ^as  at  the  best  it  is,"  which  depicts  a 
priest  stabbing  his  enemy  upon  the  steps 
of  the  church.  Tbe  study  is  intentionally 
only  rough  and  suggestive,  but  the  mur- 
We  thinkdered  man  is  falling  vigorpuslv  and  re- 


"recalled   to  life." — FROM    "a  TALE  OF     TWO   CITIES."      BY   T.    B.    KENNINGTON. 


freshingly  flat.  Curiously  enough,  how- 
ever, the  picture  which  is  most  truly 
Elizabethan,  in  a  sense  one  might  almost 
say  Shakespearian,  is  not  an  illustration 
to  Shakespeare.  The  striking  fact  about 
Mr.  John  da  Costa's  excellent  picture, 
**Una  and  the  Wood-Gods,"  is  the 
courage  with  which  he  has  combined  the 
purely  mediaeval  costume  of  Una  with 
the  classicism  of  the  surrounding  fauns. 
It  would  be  impossible,  perhaps,  to  inter- 


pret Spenser  better  than  by  this  risky  yet 
effective  inconsistency.  For  it  brings 
home  to  our  minds  the  thought  that  there 
was  a  time  in  the  world's  history — the 
best  period  of  the  Renascence — when 
men  saw  no  inconsistency  between  the 
beauty  of  a  Bacchanal's  thyrsus  and  that 
of  a  saint's  aureole,  when  the  lion  of  St. 
Mark  lay  down  among  the  lambs  of  Pan. 
It  may  be  that  in  this  age  of  tickets  and 
badges  we  cannot  fight  back  to  that  om- 
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HER    EYES    ARE     HOMES    OF    SILENT    PRAYER. 
— "in    MEMORIAM."      by    MRS.    NORMAXD. 

nivorous  idealism,  but  Mr.  da  Costa  has 
struck  a  spirited  blow.  His  wood  is  the 
true  sylvan  chaos  of  Shakespeare — the 
wood  of  the  Midstimtuer  Xight's  Dream, 
Bottom,  Shakespeare^s  true  hero,  is  the 
type  of  the  art  enthusiast  of  that  time, 
omnivorous,  inconsistent,  extravagant, 
the  man  with  the  ass's  head.  The  modern 
Ibsenite  and  Student  of  the  Drama  has 
got  rid  of  this  hybrid  character,  though 
we  are  not  quite  sure  to  which  of  the  two 
animals  he  has  been  finally  assimilated. 

Spenser  again,  like  Shakespeare,  has 
not  escaped  being  illustrated  in  detail. 
Mr.  Frank  Smedley  has  a  stately  alle- 
gorical design  with  the  motto  "The 
Heavens  know  what  is  best  for  me." 
Though  the  picture  does  not  aim  at  any 
of  the  Spenserian  aesthetic  interpretation 
of  Mr.  da  Costa's  work,  we  are  glad  to 
have  a  spiritual  subject  from  Spenser — 
surely  the  most  religious  of  all  our  poets. 

After  moving  among  many  pictures  in 
which  the  treatment  of  poetic  subjects, 
however  agreeable,  is  necessarily  tra- 
ditional, one  is  conscious  of  a  sudden 
change  of  feeling  on  coming  face  to  face 
with  any  picture  by  a  man  of  command- 
ing intellect.  "The  Return  of  Godiva"  is 
not  one  of  Mr.  Watts's  most  successful 
pictures,  but  that  matters  little  when 
comparing  it  with  the  work  of  others. 


Perhaps  the  most  really  distinctive  mark 
of  the  work  of  a  great  man  is  the  mere 
fact  that  he  could  give  a  reason  for  paint- 
ing it.  It  may  seem  a  simple  need,  but  it  is 
absent  from  the  works  of  many  capable 
men.  Painting  is  their  trade,  a  picture 
must  be  painted,  a  graceful  subject  must 
be  chosen ;  Ophelia,  Lear,  Ariel,  are  un- 
doubtedly graceful  subjects,  and  those 
subjects  are  painted.  But  Watts,  alone 
among  artists,  has  never,  to  our  knowl- 
edge, painted  a  picture,  how-ever  old  the 
subject,  without  adding  to  it  a  definite 
idea,  strong  enough  to  be  a  motive  for 
throwing  away  a  cigar,  or  getting  out  of 
an  armchair.  There  have  been  innu- 
merable pictures  of  the  ride  of  Godiva. 
But  in  the  "Return  of  Godiva"  there  is  a 
new  idea — the  deathlike  collapse  and  re- 
action of  a  healthy  spirit  that  has 
trampled  a  strong  normal  nature  in  obe- 
dience to  a  strong  abnormal  need. 
Godiva,  no  paltry  beauty,  but  a  giantess 
and  a  mother  of  men,  falls  as  a  tower 
falls,  fainting  among  her  women.  It  is 
the  only  faint  that  we  have  seen  in  art 
w^hich  we  are  certain  was  not  due  to  a 
mouse. 

Mr.  Watts's  picture,  though  its  ver- 
sion is  clearly  drawn  from  Tennyson,  is 
by  no  means  Tennysonian ;  there  are  no 
poets  outside  the  Bible  and  ^schylus 
whose  spirit  is  exactly  his  spirit.  But 
there  are  many  pictures  in  the  galleries 
which  owe  their  inspiration  to  Tennyson, 
and  rightly,  indeed,  since  he  is  the  most 
decorative  of  all  poets.  There  are,  for 
example,  two  pictures  of  the  Lady  of 
Shalott — one  by  Mr.  George  Robertson 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  which  is  sump- 
tuous and  robust,  one  by  Mr.  Garstin 
Harvey  at  the  New  Gallery,  which  is  pal- 
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lid  and  aesthetic.  The  latter  traits  are 
even  more  characteristic  of  Miss  Mahel 
Ashby's  "Sir  Lancelot  and  Queen  Guin- 
evere" in  the  Institute  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colours.  We  do  not  know  that 
we  have  ever  seen  a  more  complete  em- 
bodiment of  the  modern  Alaeterlinckian 
view  of  the  oUl  stories.  There  were  no 
blinding  raptures,  no  barbaric  self-aban- 
donments in  this  love.  With  a  clear-eyed 
prophecy  more  shameful  than  any  mad- 
ness they  foresaw  the  futility  of  their 
own  sin.     These  are  the    new    aesthetic 


"OPHELIA."      BY   AMELIA   BAUERLE. 


lovers;  their  sins  are  not  forgiven  them, 
for  they  have  not  loved  much. 

Mrs.     E.     Xormand's     dignified     and 
beautiful  rendering  of  the  line,  "Her  eyes 


THE    LADY    OF    SHALOTT.  BY   G.    E.    ROBERTSON. 


"KING   LEAR.         BY   ARTHUR   RACKHAM. 


"gUILP    DISCOVERED    LISTENING    TO    LITTLE    NELL   AND     HER    GRANDFATHER'S    PLANS    OF    ESCAPE." 
— "old   CURIOSITY    SHOP."      BY    H.    R.    STEER,   R.I. 


"LITTLE    NELL    AND    HER    GRANDFATHER    THE    SUBJECT  OF  DISCUSSION   A*!^' ¥Se  JoLLY   SAN&OYS.*  " 
— "OLD   CURIOSITY    SHOP."      BY    H.    R.    STEER,   R.L 


'IN   THE   SPRING  A   YOUNG    MAN'S   FANCY   LIGHTLY    TURNS    TO  THOUGHTS   OF   LOVE."      BY    TOM 

BROWNE,  R.A. 


UNA   AND  THE   WOOD-GODS.    — FROM    SPENSER  S      FAERY   QUEEN."      BY   JOHN    DA   COSTA. 
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are  zones  of  silent  prayer,"  shows  that 
Tennyson  is  still  a  quarry  for  mottoes. 
Another  pretty  picture  of  the  same  style 
is  Mr.  John  Button's  "O  Sweet,  Pale 
Margaret."  But  the  most  charming  and 
in  its  own  absurd  way  the  most  poetical 
of  all  the  pictures  which  owe  their  titles 
to  Tennyson  is  a  little  study  by  Mr.  Tom 
Browne:  'Tn  the  Spring  a  Young  Man's 
Fancy  Lightly  Turns  to  Thoughts  of 
Love."  Its  quaint  delicacy  is  more  ad- 
mirable, because  the  artist  has  avoided  a 
million  pitfalls  of  vulgarity  that  beset 
him.  There  are  tw^o  children,  but  there 
is  no  pet  dog.  There  is  a  boat  on  the 
river,  but  there  are  no  ladies  with  sun- 
shades in  it.  The  two  are  child-lovers, 
but  not  child-lovers  as  they  are  nau- 
seously leered  over  by  their  elders,  but 
alone  and  solemn  and  independent  in 
their  own  kingdom  of  Elfland.  In  the 
twilight  of  the  picture  the  tw^o  figures 
stand  Hke  goblins  of  Dutch  extraction; 
the  artist  has  cHnched  our  sense  of  fairy- 
land by  giving  the  dark  boat  two  eyes  like 
a  dragon.  Here  at  least  is  a  poetical  pic- 
ture ;  and  if  it  treats  the  line  with  levity, 
how  else  is  one  to  treat  that  Locksley 
Hall  love  which  depended  upon  the  al- 
manac ? 

If  we  strayed,  however,  from  the  more 
ideal  to  the  more  grotesque  Hterary  pic- 
tures, there  would  be  many  to  claim  our 
attention.  Chief  among  these  would  be 
Mr.  H.  R.  Steer's  illustration  of  Quilp, 
Nell  and  her  grandfather  from  the  Old 
Curiosity  Shop.  Mr.  Steer  has  another 
picture  from  the  same  novel,  the  scene  of 
Nell  and  her  grandfather  in  the  tavern, 


but  we  mention  the  former  more  espe- 
cially because  Quilp  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  figure  that  is  both  pictorial 
and  literary.  It  is  people  whose  appear- 
ance is  an  allegory  of  themselves  (Na- 
poleon, Dante,  Richard  III.)  who  make 
efifective  pictures;  many  people  appear 
to  have  run  away  with  some  one  else's 
allegory.  Quilp,  with  his  dandified  com- 
pleteness of  shape  and  dress,  just  stunted 
and  pulled  awry  as  in  a  distorting  mir- 
ror, is  certainly  the  finest  of  Dickens's 
studies  in  the  horrible  and  repulsive — 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Little 
Nell  herself. 

Dickens,  who  was  so  singularly  pictu- 
resque in  his  half- fantastic  treatment  of 
the  ugliness  of  modern  costume  and 
architecture  (in  this  point  lies,  it  may  be 
said,  his  most  enduring  artistic  origi- 
nahty),  was  naturally  even  more  pictorial 
when  he  treated  of  the  incidents  of  a 
romantic  period — as  in  the  Tale  of  Two 
Cities.  Mr.  Kennington  has  a  great  pic- 
ture, "Recalled  to  Life,"  from  that  novel. 
The  picture  is  highly  characteristic  of  the 
artist,  but  inevitably,  because  of  its  more 
stately  subject,  less  characteristic  of  the 
author  than  such  pictures  as  those  of  Mr. 
Steer. 

As  we  proceed  through  the  galleries, 
pictures  begin  to  group  themselves  in  a 
manner  expressive  of  several  distinct  ten- 
dencies in  literary  painting.  The  opera- 
tion of  these  tendencies  among  the  mis- 
cellaneous pictures  we  hope  to  treat  in 
another  article. 

G".    K.    Chesterton    and    /.    E.    Hodder 
Williams, 


DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI 

A  genius-light,  as  from  a  beryl  stone, 

Dwells  on  thy  page,  and  from  thy  canvas  gleams — 

Thou  painter-poet  of  the  realm  of  dreams, 
Singer  of  songs  so  sad  and  strange  of  tone ! 
Thy  name  and  art  reflect  the  spirit  lone 

Of  Dante  and  that  southern  race  which  deems 

That  Life  and  Love  are  genius'  holiest  themes. 
What  seeds  of  Thought  and  Truth  thy  hand  liath  sown ! 
With  thy  Christina's  sad  and  sister  song 

Thine  own  shall  live.    The  brotherhood  of  art 
Shall  boast  of  greater  names  than  thine ;  but  long 

Before  a  starry  soul  like  thine  shall  dart 
That  pure  and  solemn  light  that  maketh  strong 

The  race  of  man  to  dwell  with  gods  apart.  -^  j 

Ashley  Auburn  Smitft^OOglQ 


ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE 


Master  of  tone  and  rhyme  and  golden  sound, 
In  fiery  imagination  molten  clear, 
Poured  mightily  through  innumerable  moulds, 
And  hung  forever  in  reverberant  air 
For  human  rapture,  like  ethereal  bells, 
Hail  I  for  thou  sittest  sole  upon  thy  throne 
In  isolated  grandeur,  as  a  god 
Reigning  predominant  without  a  peer, 
Save  in  the  glooms  of  Orcus,  where  abide 
Thy  lineage  whom  lean  fate  and  bony  time 
And  the  includible  hands  of  skinny  death 
Have  dragged  down  into  darkness  unexplored, 
Leaving  to  thee  the  sovereignty  of  song. 

"Swinburne,"  said  Tennyson,  "is  a 
reed  through  which  all  things  blow 
into  music."  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Swin- 
burne, congratulating  him  on  the  success 
of  Atalanta  in  Calydon,  he  wrote:  "You 
have  a  fine  metrical  invention  which 
I  envy  you."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Swinburne's  metrical  inven- 
tiveness is  without  a  parallel  in  English 
and,  indeed,  in  any  poetry.  The  music  of 
the  clioruses  in  Atalanta  to  this  day  re- 
mains unrivalled,  and  in  every  succeed- 
ing volume  the  poet  has  given  us  new 
harmonies  and  fresh  rhythms.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  the  precise  artistic 
evolution  through  which  he  passed  be- 
fore he  made  the  marvellous  instrument 
of  which  he  is  the  sole  master.  I  believe 
that  he  burned  all  his  early  poems.  In  his 
first  volume,  The  Queen  Mother  and 
Rosamund,  there  is  little  trace  of  the 
metrical  genius  which  was  revealed  in 
Atalanta,  During  the  interval  Greek 
poetry  had  deeply  influenced  him.  The 
vitality  of  the  Greek  verses  to  Landor  is 
a  literary  miracle.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  he  found  the  clue  to  the  metri- 
cal music  with  which  his  name  will  al- 
ways be  associated  during  his  adventures 
among  Greek  masterpieces.  Greek  poetry 
is  more  closely  akin  to  music  than  any 
other  poetry.  As  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  has 
pointed  out  in  his  article  on  poetry  in  the 
Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  the  Greeks 
studied  poetry  not  so  much  in  relation  to 
painting  and  sculpture  as  in  its  relation 
to  music  and  dancing.  At  the  Dionysian 
festival  it  was  not  to  the  poet  as  such,  but 
to  the  teacher  of  the  chorus,  that  the  prize 
was  awarded,  even  though  the  teacher  of 
the  chorus  were  an  ^schylus  or  a  Soph- 
ocles.    The    Greeks    called    a    poet    a 


"musician"  (piovaiKo?)  long  before  they 
called  him  a  "maker"  {TroiriTTf?).  Mr. 
Swinburne  grasped  the  fact  that  poetry 
as  an  artistic  vehicle  of  emotion  stands 
between  music  and  prose,  and  he  in- 
vented metrical  forms  in  which  English 
syllables  sing  as  they  never  sang  before. 

He  overthrew  the  iambic  tyranny.  Be- 
fore he  wrote,  English  poetry  was  written 
mainly  in  iambs,  with  their  modifications, 
the  trochee  and  the  spondee.  The  dactyl 
and  the  anapaest  were  used  chiefly  to 
give  variety  to  the  iambic  metres  in 
which  dramatic,  epic  and  lyric  poetry 
were  composed.  Tentative  experiments  in 
dactylic  and  anapaestic  measures  had 
been  made,  but  the  genius  of  the  lan- 
guage and  the  temper  of  the  race  had  in- 
terposed obstacles  so  great  that  there  was 
small  progress.  All  attempts  to  imitate 
the  hexameter  had  failed.  Coleridge, 
whose  metrical  insight  was  profound, 
made  a  bold  attempt  to  solve  the  problem 
in  his  "Hymn  to  the  Earth,"  but  he  did 
not  succeed,  owing  to  the  paucity  of  true 
spondees  in  English.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  accents  being  always  stronger 
than  quantity,  words  which  are  spondees 
by  quantity  are  trochees  or  iambs  by  ac- 
cent. The  result  is  that  the  terminal 
spondee  does  not  satisfy  the  ear.  When 
Coleridge  wrote 

Fill  the  pause  of  my  harp,  or  sustain  it  with 

musical  murmurs. 
Into  my  being  thou  murmurest  joy,  and  ten- 

derest  sadness, 

the  ear  was  disappointed  at  the  end  of  the 
line,  Mr.  Swinburne  satisfied  the  ear  by 
reinforcing  the  terminal  spondee  with 
rhyme : 

Where  beyond  the  extreme  sea-wall,  and  be- 
tween the  remote  sea-gates 

Waste  water  washes,  and  tall  ships  founder, 
and  deep  death  waits. 

Here  if  the  rhyme  stress  did  not  fall  on 
"gates"  the  accentual  stress  would  fall 
on  "sea,"  and  the  ear  would  be  disap- 
pointed; but  the  struggle  between  rhyme 
and  accent  produces  a  compromise  which 
satisfies  the  ear.  Mr.  Swinburne  also 
reinforced  the  caesural  pause  with 
rhyme.  The  pause  in  Coleridge's  lines 
on   "harp"  and   "mur"  is   too   feeble   to 
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please  the  ear;  but  in  Mr.  Swinburne's 
lines  the  rhyme  stress  on  **waH"  and 
*'tair'  makes  the  pause  aurally  adequate. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Swinburne's  greatest  dis- 
covery was  the  metrical  and  rhythmical 
value  of  alliteration.  There  are  two  great 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  writing  dactylic 
and  anapaestic  measures  in  English.  One 
is  the  fact  that  in  English,  as  in  all  mod- 
ern languages,  the  basis  of  metre  is  ac- 
cent, not  quantity.  The  other  is  the  ple- 
thora of  monosyllabic  and  dissyllabic 
words.  In  iambic  measures  these  diffi- 
culties can  be  more  easily  overcome,  but 
when  the  poet  seeks  for  dactyls  and  ana- 
paests he  finds  that  the  supply  is  limited, 
and  he  is  driven  to  a  very  liberal  use  of 
adverbs,  prepositions  and  conjunctions. 
The  result  is  monotony,  feebleness,  dif- 
fuseness — in  short,  metrical  debility.  Mr, 
Sw^inburne  used  alliteration  to  overcome 
this  metrical  debility.  He  found  that  bold 
alliteration  put  life  into  the  movement 
and  lifted  it  over  the  straggling  monosyl- 
lable and  the  clogging  consonant. 

This  was  a  daring  revolution  in  poetic 
methods,  for  it  involved  the  overt  use  of 
artifice.  In  iambic,  and,  indeed,  in  all 
metres,  the  aim  of  art  is  the  concealment 


of  metrical  devices.  Alliteration,  unlike 
children,  should  be  heard,  not  seen. 
Overt  alliteration  destroys  the  illusion 
which  produces  the  appearance  of  sin- 
cerity, or  the  appearance  of  sincerity 
which  produces  the  illusion.  Therefore, 
when  Mr.  Swinburne  let  his  alliterations 
be  seen  as  well  as  heard,  he  lost  in  illu- 
sion what  he  gained  in  metrical  energy. 
In  English  as  a  rule  poetry  is  addressed 
to  the  eye  rather  than  to  the  ear.  Seldom 
is  poetry  read  aloud.  Mr.  Sw^inbume  de- 
fied the  modern  convention,  and  wrote 
his  poems  for  the  ear  rather  than  for  the 
eye.  He  relied  on  the  lyrical  ardour  of 
the  verse  to  counteract  the  impression  of 
insincerity  produced  by  overt  artifice.  In 
his  finest  poenas  the  lyrical  ardour  utterly 
overwhelms  the  overt  artifice.  The 
imaginative  passion  behind  the  harmony 
submerges  the  notation  in  the  billowy 
surg^  of  song.  Moreover,  the  extraor- 
dinary rhythmicail  modulations  invented 
by  the  poet  also  play  a  great  part  in  the 
masking  of  the  metrical  artifice,  as  may 
be  seen  in  those  splendid  sea-ballads,  "In 
the  Water"  and  "On  the  Verge."  Won- 
derful is  the  rhythmical  beauty  of  these 
lines  from  the  latter  poem : 


THE    PINES,    PUTNEY. 


RESIDENCE   OF    MR.    WAT  TS-DUNTON    AND    MR.    SWINBU 
DUNTON    AND    MR.    SWINBURNE    IN    THE    GARDEJftized  by 
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Here  begins  the  sea  that  ends  not  till  the 
world's  end.    Where  we  stand, 

Could  we  know  the  next  high  sea-mark  set  be- 
yond these  waves  that  gleam, 

We  should  know  what  never  man  hath  known, 
nor  eye  of  man  hath  scanned. 

Nought  beyond  these  coiling  clouds  that  melt 
like  fume  of  shrines  that  steam 

Breaks  or  stays  the  strength  of  waters  till  they 
pass  our  bounds  of  dream. 


Where  the  waste  Land's  End  leans  westward, 
all  the  seas  it  watches  roll, 

Find  a  border  fixed  beyond  them  and  a  world- 
wide shore's  control: 

These  whereby  we  stand  no  shore  beyond  us 
limits:  these  are  free. 

Gazing  hence  we  see  the  water  that  grows 
iron  round  the  Pole, 

From  the  shore  that  hath  no  shore  beyond  it 
set  in  all  the  sea. 


ALGERNON  CHARLES   SWINBURNE.      AFTER  WATTS 
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THE  PINES,  PUTNEY.      FRONT  VIEW. 

From  the  first  line  to  the  last  the  other 
ballad  undulates  in  the  very  rhythm  of 
the  ecstasy  of  life : 

The  sea  is  awake  and  the  sound  of  the  song  of 
the  joy  of  her  waking  is  rolled. 

In  all  our  literature  is  there  a  lovelier 
marriage  of  imagination  and  harmony 
than  these  lines  from  the  "Hymn  to  Pros- 
erpine" ? 

Fate  is  a  sea  without  shore  and  the  soul  is  a 

rock  that  abides, 
But  her  ears  are  vexed  with  the  roar,  and  her 

face  with  the  foam  of  the  tides. 

Where  can  we  match  the  sonorous 
splendour  of  this  passage  in  "Hesperia"? 

Our   wild   steeds   press  on   the   night,    strain 
hard  through  pleasure  and  peril, 
Labour  and  listen  and  pant  not  or  pause  for 
the  peril  that  nears; 
And  the   sound  of  them  trampling  the  way 
cleaves  night  as  an  arrow  asunder, 
And  slow  by  the  sand-hill  and  swift  by  the 
down  with  its  glimpses  of  grass, 


Sudden  and  steady  the  music, 
as  eight  hoofs  trample  and 
thunder. 
Rings  in  the  ear  of  the  low 
blind  wind  of  the  night  as 
we  pass. 

Some  of  Mr.  Swinburne's 
most  marvellous  metrical 
effects  are  found  in  his 
blank  verse.  Since  Mar- 
lowe, Shakespeare  and  Mil- 
ton, no  poet  has  so  royally 
ennobled  and  enriched  our 
English  heroic  verse.  He 
has  made  it  passionately 
lyrical  by  the  liberal  use  of 
anapaestic  bars  and  vowel- 
elisions.  His  elisions  are 
a  magical  blend  of  subtlety 
and  smplicity.  What  could 
be  more  subtle  and  at  the 
same  time  more  simple  than 
the  elisions  of  such  a  verse 
as  this  ? 

And  they  shall  know  me  as  ye 
who  have  known  me  here; 

or  this : 

The   immeasurable   tremor   of 
all  the  sea. 

In  Tristram  of  Lyonesse,  Mr.  Swin- 
burne revolutionised  the  heroic  couplet, 
freeing  it  from  its  Popian  and  Drydenic 
fetters.  In  his  hands  it  lost  its  arid  sen- 
tentiousness  and  epigrammatic  frigidity. 
It  became  a  vehicle  of  lyrical  emotion  as 
well  as  a  vehicle  of  ethical  thought.  It 
was  delivered  from  the  detestable  mo- 
notony of  balanced  antithesis  and  the 
cold  predestination  of  iambic  bars.  In 
these,  as  in  all  his  metrical  innovations, 
the  poet  never  mistakes  lawlessness  for 
liberty,  anarchy  for  freedom.  His  mis- 
sion as  a  metrist  was  to  extend  the  com- 
pass, and  to  sweeten,  deepen  and  broaden 
the  tone  of  our  lyrical  poetry.  For  it  he 
has  done  what  Shakespeare  did  for  our 
dramatic  and  Milton  for  our  epic  poetry. 
It  is  possible  that  at  some  future  time  a 
dramatic  poet  may  arise  who  shall  sur- 
pass Shakespeare,  but  it  is  not  probable. 
It  is  possible  that  at  some  future  time  an 
epic  poet  may  arise  who  shall  surpass 
Milton,  but  it  is  not  probable.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  at  some  future  time  a  lyric  poet 
may  arise  who  shall  surpass  Swinburne, 
but  is  it  probable  ?    Whatever  nuyt  ,be  the 
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poems,  whoever  may  be  the  poets  of  the 
coming  age,  their  debt  to  Mr.  Swinburne 
will  be  so  great  that,  even  in  respect  of 


his  metrical  invention  alone,  he  is  assured 
of  immortality. 

James  Douglas, 


GREAT  NEWSPAPERS   OF 
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VII     Scandinavian  Newspapers 


In  spite  of  the  marked  differences  be- 
tween the  three  principal  Scandinavian 
countries,  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  the 
Scandinavian  press  as  forming  a  prac- 
tically uniform  whole.  The  newspapers 
of  Cx)penhagen,  Christiania  and  Stock- 
holm are  almost  as  much  alike  as  those 
of  Berlin,  Hamburg  and  Cologne,  and 
even  the  differences  of  language  are  not 
suflSciently  great  to  interfere  with  a  mu- 
tual understanding.  In  journalism  the 
new  Scandinavianism  appears  in  a  very 
decided  form.  The  fuller  treatment  of 
the  Danish  press  in  the  following  pages 
is  due  wholly  to  the  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance of  the  writer  with  that  side 
of  the  subject ;  but  as  most  of  the  general 
statements  with  regard  to  Danish  news- 
paper methods  may  be  equally  applied  to 
those  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  con- 
centration is  perhaps  an  advantage 
rather  than  a  defect.  As  a  result  of  its 
situation,  too,  on  the  highway  to  Scan- 
dinavia from  Southern  Europe,  Copen- 
hagen occupies  a  somewhat  more  promi- 
nent position  than  either  of  the  other  two 
capitals,  and  it  may  properly  stand  as  a 
representative  Northern  town. 

The  Scandinavian  press  is  in  its  tradi- 
tions and  methods  pre-eminently  Conti- 
nental, showing  most  of  the  faults  and 
virtues  of  that  system.  To  an  American, 
however,  Scandinavian  papers  seem  less 
dignified,  not  to  say  stupid,  than  German 
papers.  They  have  as  a  rule  more  news, 
and  it  is  presented  in  a  more  attractive 
form  in  Copenhagen  and  Stockholm  than 
in  Berlin.  Of  late  years  this  desire  to 
amuse  as  well  as  to  instruct  and  inform 
has  in  some  quarters  assumed  a  decidedly 
yellowish  tinge,  but  this  tendency  is  re- 
garded with  disapproval  by  the  majority 


as    an    American    growth,    though    the 
papers  are  read  and  appear  to  flourish. 

An  invariable  feature  of  Scandinavian 
newspapers  is  the  feuilleton,  which  gen- 
erally consists  of  an  English  detective  or 
adventure  story,  a  French  novel  of  in- 
trigue, or  a  German  romance.  Every- 
body seems  to  read  the  feuilleton,  and  its 
progress  is  followed  with  eagerness  by 
all  members  of  the  family.  At  a  particu- 
larly exciting  point  in  the  plot  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  house  will  waylay  the  news- 
paper woman  at  the  street  door  and  rush 
through  the  instalment  on  her  way  up- 
stairs to  papa's  study.  For  one  of  the  most 
jealously  guarded  privileges  of  the  Dan- 
ish family  father  is  that  of  reading  his 
Berlingske  Tidende  or  Politiken,  as  his 
politics  may  determine,  before  anybody 
else.  If  the  daughter  linger  too  long  on 
the  stairs  to  see  whether  the  wonderful 
English  detective  has  reached  the  end  of 
his  rope,  or  the  German  baron  has  at  last 
consented  to  bestow  his  hand  and  heart 
upon  the  languishing  Fraulein,  her 
father's  voice  is  sure  to  sound  from  the 
landing  above :  "But,  Anna,  has  the  Ber- 
lingske not  come  yet?"  Many  worthy 
Copenhagen  burghers  cut  out  the  serial, 
which  always  appears  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  usually  the  first  page,  and  some 
papers  print  it  in  sheets,  which  are  kept 
and  eventually  bound.  But  we  can  no 
longer  make  fun  of  the  Continental  feuil- 
leton, since  it  has  found  its  way  into  many 
of  our  own  dailies.  I  doubt,  however, 
whether  any  of  our  business  men  take  the 
time  to  read  the  two  or  three  columns  on 
the  inside  page.  Occasionally  the  Scan- 
dinavian feuilleton  consists  of  short  com- 
plete papers  by  leading  native  writers, 
and  fifty  years  agOgitfe|A,yiM3<i^i^e. 
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But  at  present  the  critical  or  descriptive 
feuilleton  is  generally  confined  to  some 
special  occasion,  such  as  a  royal  or 
national  celebration. 

Scandinavians  frequently  complain  of 
the  fine  type  in  which  American  news- 
papers are  printed.  Although  in  most  of 
the  Danish  and  Norwegian  papers  the 
Gothic  type  is  used,  the  lines  are  so  gen- 
erously leaded  that  the  page  has  a  very 
open  appearance  and  it  is  easy  to  read, 
while  in  the  Swedish  papers,  in  which 
the  Latin  type  is  used  altogether,  the 
t)rpographical  effect  is  excellent.  As  much 
cannot  be  said  of  the  paper,  which  is  in- 
variably soft  and  easily  rubbed.  An 
American  subscriber  to  a  Scandinavian 
newspaper  frequently  receives  his  news 
in  a  very  torn  condition,  and  he  may  con- 
sider himself  fortunate  if  he  does  not 
have  to  supply  whole  lines  from  the  con- 
text. Scandinavian  weeklies  and  month- 
lies, on  the  other  hand,  use  a  very  fine 
quality  of  heavy  paper,  and  their  me- 
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chanical   make-up  compares   favourably 
with  the  best  foreign  work. 

Of  late  years  the  mechanical  appear- 
ance of  many  Scandinavian  newspapers 
has  been  changed,  from  the  American 
point  of  view  improved,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  head-lines.  As  a  rule,  this  is  a 
mark  of  progress,  and  it  is  found  espe- 
cially in  the  radical  papers.  But  even 
the  Berlingske  Tidende,  the  most  conser- 
vative paper  in  the  North,  often  heads  its 
correspondence  and  other  news  with 
very  striking  type,  and  many  of  the 
cheaper  papers  have  genuine  "scream- 
ers." Many  of  the  cheaper  Danish 
papers  have  during  the  past  few  years 
introduced  illustrations,  but  the  innova- 
tion is  even  less  successful  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view  there  than  it  is  with 
us,  and  it  seems  to  be  passing  away. 
Illustrated  advertisements,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  freely  used,  even  in  the  Ber- 
lingske Tidende,  and  they  often  show 
great  originality.  Several  Danish  artists 
have  devoted  their  attention  to  this 
branch  of  art. 

Although  in  general  advertising  is  less 
developed  than  in  this  country,  in  one  re- 
spect Scandinavian  advertisers  have  a  de- 
cided advantage  in  being  given  a  place 
on  the  first  page,  which  often  contains 
more  advertising  than  news-matter.  By  a 
curious  arrangement,  one  of  the  Danish 
papers,  the  Berlingske  Tidende,  issues  a 
morning  edition  that  consists  exclusively 
of  advertisements  and  a  few  stray  items 
of  news.  This  edition  frequently  reaches 
twelve  pages,  all  but  two  of  them  con- 
taining nothing  but  advertisements.  The 
evening  issue  as  a  rule  contains  only  two 
or  three  pages  of  advertisements,  and 
they  are  never  admitted  to  the  front  page. 

To  an  American  reader  the  death 
notices  in  the  Danish  papers  appear 
strange.  They  are  always  signed  by  the 
nearest  relative  or  relatives,  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  deceased  to  all  the  signers 
IS  given.  Thus  a  man  may  be  described 
as  "Our  dear  father,  father-in-law  and 
uncle,"  or  "Our  husband,  father  and 
brother."    The  exact  distribution  of  rela- 
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tionship  is  more  or  less  indicated  by  the 
order  of  signatures.  Substantial  Copen- 
hageners  and  former  Copenhageners  have 
the  same  feeling  toward  the  death  notices 
in  the  Berlingske  Tidende  that  New 
Yorkers  of  the  same  class  have  for  sim- 
ilar notices  in  two  of  our  New  York 
papers.  The  most  reputable  physicians 
advertise  their  absence  from  town,  giv- 
ing the  name  and  address  of  the  col- 
league to  whom  their  practice  is  referred. 
The  very  best  newspapers,  too,  frequently 
contain  advertisements  of  offers  of  mar- 
riage. Notices  of  patent  medicines,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  not  numerous.  This 
does  not,  of  course,  indicate  a  higher 
standard  of  journalistic  morality,  but  a 
less  active  supply  and  demand  of  quack- 
ery in  Denmark  than  in  America. 

Most  of  the  foreign  telegraphic  news 
is  obtained  through  Renter's  or  Ritzau's 
Bureau,  but  the  leading  papers  have 
special  correspondents  at  many  points, 
who,  in  addition  to  their  regular  mail 
matter,  send  occasional  telegrams.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  paid  by  newspapers  like 
the  Berlingske  Tidende  to  the  careful  and 
detailed  reports  of  scientific  congresses, 
particularly  those  at  which  Scandi- 
navians appear.  Scandinavian  correspon- 
dents are  as  a  rule  much  brighter  than 
German  writers,  and  they  have  the  bom 
journalist's  eye  for  attractive  news.  One 
of  the  most  complete  series  of  foreign 
letters  was  that  written  by  the  special 
correspondent  of  the  Berlingske  Tidende 
from  the  Danish  man-of-war  the  Val- 
kyrie, on  which  Prince  Valdemar  made 
a  trip  to  China,  Japan  and  Siam  this 
spring.  The  regular  Paris  correspon- 
dent is  Olivier  Qairefont,  and  this  sum- 
mer there  is  besides  a  special  corre- 
spondent. 

As  a  result  of  the  close  communication 
between  Scandinavia  and  this  country, 
American  news  fills  a  somewhat  im- 
portant place  in  Danish  papers,  and  its 
treatment  is  in  the  main  intelligent.  To 
be  sure,  correspondents  are  sometimes 
misled  ly  our  humorous  writers  into  stat- 


ing that  American  dramatic  criticisms 
are  always  written  by  the  sporting  editor, 
and  that  the  New  York  hospitals  are  al- 
ways closed  during  July  and  August  to 
give  the  doctors  and  nurses  relief  from 
the  extreme  heat,  but  these  are  excep- 
tional, and  they  are  accepted  in  good 
faith  because  many  actual  American  oc- 
currences do  not  seem  much  less  strange. 
I  was  once  asked  by  one  of  the  Danish 
higher  clergy  if  it  were  true  that  the  ac- 
count of  the  miracle  of  the  water  changed 
into  wine  at  Cana  of  Galilee  had  been 
omitted  from  the  American  New  Testa- 
ment out  of  deference  to  the  temperance 
movement.  He  said  that  he  had  read  it 
in  a  newspaper,  but  could  hardly  believe 
it  possible,  although  one  read  so  many 
strange  things  about  America.  It  may  be 
added  that  this  incident  occurred  four- 
teen years  ago. 

A  word  about  the  Danish  newspaper 
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polemics,  as  they  play  an  important  part. 
Danish  scholars  are  as  quarrelsome  in 
print  as  German  university  professors, 
and  even  strictly  technical  discussions 
are  conducted  in  the  daily  press.  A 
polemic  is  often  started  by  a  review  of 
some  book  and  an  answer  by  the  incensed 
author.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
wearisome  to  an  outsider  than  those 
verbal  duels,  the  only  attractive  part  of 
which  is  the  statement  by  the  editor, 
"this  polemic  is  closed."  But  the  writers 
seem  to  enjoy  it,  and  as  nobody  makes 
any  protest,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 

Dagens  Nyheder. 


readers  do  not  actively  dislike  them.  But 
as  the  Danish  public  is  almost  as  patient 
as  the  American,  it  is  possible  that  many 
secretly  share  my  views. 

To  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  Danish 
affairs  the  name  Berlingske  Tidende 
means  a  great  deal,  as  much  perhaps  as 
the  name  London  Times  means  to  an 
Englishman.  But  as  a  result  of  the 
smaller  conditions  of  Denmark  and  its 
consequently  limited  outside  influence, 
the  name  of  this  leading  Danish  news- 
paper is  probably  met"  with  here  for  the 
first  time  by  a  majority  of  the  readers  of 
The  Bookman.    And  vet  the  mere  fact 


that  a  newspaper  has  been  published  by 
one  family  for  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  has  an  historical  interest  quite 
apart  from  the  authority  exerted  by  the 
paper.  A  complete  file  of  the  Berlingske, 
as  it  is  familiarly  called,  is  the  best  possible 
illustration  of  the  history  of  Danish  jour- 
nalism. The  single-column,  eight-page 
sheet,  with  its  entire  absence  of  what  we 
now  call  news  and  its  baker's  dozen  of 
Avertissemens,  which  appeared  in  Janu- 
ary, 1749,  is  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic incunabula  of  Danish  newspaper 
publishing,  and  since  then  the  Berlingske 
has  passed  through  all  the  stages  of 
the  art. 

The  founder  of  the  paper,  Ernst  Hein- 
rich  Berling,  was  bom  in  Mecklenburg 
in  1708.  After  learning  the  trade  of 
printing  in  Germany  Berling  came  to 
Copenhagen  and  established  himself  as 
printer  and  publisher.  As  his  book-pub- 
lishing business  was  less  successful  from 
a  business  than  from  an  artistic  and  lit- 
erary standpoint,  he  petitioned  the  Crown 
in  1747  for  a  royal  privilege  to  publish  a 
newspaper.  The  petition,  the  original  of 
which  has  been  preserved,  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  attitude  toward  royalty  of 
printers  and  other  mortals  in  eighteenth- 
century  Denmark,  that  its  beginning  and 
conclusion  deserve  to  be  presented  here. 
It  opens  as  follows : 

Most  puissant,  most  gracious  Hereditary 
King  and  Lord!  While  3rour  Royal  Majesty 
was  still  our  most  gracious  Crown  Prince,  I 
made  several  most  gracious  petitions,  which 
your  Royal  Majesty  was  so  gracious  as  to  pre- 
sent to  your  Royal  Majesty's  Lord  Father,  of 
sacred  and  blessed  memory. 

After  a  few  more  equally  humble  in- 
troductory sentences,  the  petition  closes 
thus :  "May  the  King  of  Kings  bless  your 
Royal  Majesty,  and  the  whole  Royal 
Hereditary  House  with  all  temporal  and 
eternal  joys.  This  is  the  wish  till  my 
death  of 

Your  Royal  Majest/s 

my  most  gracious  Hereditary  King  and  Lord  1 

Most  humble  faithful  subject, 

Ernst  Heinrich  Berling," 

If  the  persons  are  a  little  mixed  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  loyalty  of  the  peti- 
tioner. The  reward  was  not  merely  a 
newspaper  privilege,  it  was  the  news- 
paper privilege,  giving  its  holde  a  prac- 
tical monopoly  of  the  business  in  Den- 
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mark  so  long  as  it  pleased  his  sacred 
Majesty  to  keep  it  so.  There  were,  how- 
ever, some  drawbacks  connected  with  the 
royal  condescension.  Those  were  the 
days  of  absolutism,  and  the  royal  author- 
ity extended  beyond  granting  the  priv- 
ilege to  publish  a  newspaper.  It  dictated 
to  the  unfortunate  proprietor  how  it 
should  and  especially  how  it  should  not 
be  run.  Even  as  late  as  the  first  half  of 
the  present  century  Danish  newspapers 
were  controlled  by  such  rules  as  these: 
''No  rumour  may  be  published  in  the 
paper.  Editors  must  especially  refrain 
from  presenting  political  events  in  a  jest- 
ing, ridiculing  or  satirical  manner,  but 
these  should  be  presented  in  a  simple, 
historical  style."  Under  these  conditions 
Danish  journalism  was  even  less  lively 
than  it  now  is,  an  historical  style  of  the 
most  uncompromising  kind  was  affected 
by  the  editors,  and  the  press  censor  was 
treated  with  the  respect  he  deserved. 
Since  1848  all  this  has  been  changed,  al- 
though from  our  American  point  of  view 
the  Scandinavian  press  is  still  far  from 
free. 

At  first  iheBerlingske  Tidende,  or,  as  it 
was  at  first  caXltA^Kidbenhavnske  Danske 
Post  Tidender,  was  published  twice  a 
week,  in  1836  three  times  a  week,  and 
since  1849  twice  a  day,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Sundays  and  holidays.  In  1833 
the  paper  received  its  present  name,  the 
complete  translation  of  which  is  "The 
Berlingske  Political  and  Advertisement 
News,  Privileged  to  transmission  by  the 
Royal  letter-posts."  In  1838  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Berlingske  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  distinguished  economist  and 
philanthropist,  M.  I.  Nathanson,  who  for 
twenty-one  years  did  more  than  any  one 
else  t!efore  or  since  to  give  to  the  Ber- 
lingske its  present  character  and  colour- 
ing. Under  his  control  the  paper  intro- 
duced the  feuUleton  and  developed  the 
scientific  discussion  of  economic  questions. 
Nathanson  was  a  really  great  journalist. 
He  possessed  not  only  the  second-rate 
journalistic  instinct  of  knowing  what  the 
people  of  his  time  wanted,  but  also  the 


first-rate  journalistic  genius  to  distin- 
guish what  his  readers  did  not  care  for, 
but  could  be  educated  into  liking.  Under 
his  leadership  the  paper  became  a  great 
Danish  educator,  always  respecting  the 
national  spirit,  but  never  stooping  to  flat- 
ter national  weaknesses.  Nathanson 
stands  for  the  best  type  of  the  Danish 
national  character,  a  combination  of  con- 
servatism and  enterprise,  of  French 
esprit  with  German  good  sense.  By  its 
opponents  the  Berlingske  Tidende  is  often 
called  Tante  Berling,  and  its  language  is 
condemned  as  chancery  style.  It  is  true 
that  the  criminal  news  is  printed  in  small 
type  on  the  inside  page,  and  that  initials 
are  used  to  designate  the  victims  of  jus- 
tice. It  is  also  true  that  the  old  restric- 
tion about  rumours  is  still  observed  fifty 
years  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  valid. 
There  is  a  curious  absence  of  society  news 
and  gossip,  and  even  the  doings  of  the 
royal  family  seldom  receive  notice  in  its 
columns.  These  omissions  make  the  Ber- 
ling quiet,  of  course,  but  to  most  readers 
they  are  not  a  fault.  Of  the  Berlingske 
Tidende  it  can  be  literally  said :  "If  you  see 
it  in  the  Berling  it's  so."  After  a  regular 
reading  of  the  paper  for  over  ten  years  I 
cannot  recall  havmg  noted  a  single  mis- 
statement in  it.  Its  book  reviews  are  in- 
variably good,  often  written  by  leading 
Danish  specialists,  and  its  art  and  dra- 
matic notes  are  of  the  same  high  order. 

The  editorials  on  •foreign  political 
events  are  an  admirable  feature  of  theBer- 
ling.  They  always  appear  on  the  first 
page  and  include  from  two  to  three  col- 
umns. They  consist  either  of  resumes 
of  leaders  from  the  leading  foreign 
papers  or  discussions  of  news  received 
through  the  telegraphic  bureaus.  During 
the  past  two  years,  as  a  result  of  circum- 
stances, special  attention  has  been  paid  to 
American  political  affairs.  Home  pol- 
itics, on  the  other  hand,  are  never  dis- 
cussed editorially  in  the  columns  of  the 
Berlingske.  Articles  by  outsiders  com- 
menting on  the  political  situation  from 
a  conservative  standpoint  are  frequently 
published,  and  sometimes  unsigned  ar- 
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tides,  possibly  by  the  editors,  appear ;  but 
the  editorial  department  proper  is  entirely 
confined  to  foreign  affairs.  This  ar- 
rangement is  perhaps  in  part  a  survival 
of  the  old  law  forbidding  any  newspaper 
comment  on  the  all-wise  and  humane 
Danish  Government.  The  effect  is  to  give 
to  the  Berlingske  a  certain  nonpartisan 
appearance  in  striking  contrast  to  its  well- 
known  conservative  views.  It  gives  it  in 
journalism  the  position  of  the  king  in 
public  life,  who  is  not  supposed  to  be  of 
any  party,  but  to  represent  the  country  as 
a  whole. 
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The  leading  radical  paper  in  Copen- 
hagen is  Politiken,  established  in  1884. 
Its  editor-in-chief  is  V.  Horup,  a  well- 
known  liberalist,  and  its  literary  editor 
is  the  dramatist  and  novelist  Edvard 
Brandes.  Politiken  is  the  representative 
brilliant  newspaper  of  Scandinavia,  Its 
opponents,  who  include  all  the  conserva- 
tives, will  tell  you  that  its  brilliancy  is 
often  gained  at  the  expense  of  truth  and 
accuracy,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
its  writers  do  not  always  examine  into 
the  facts  of  a  rumour  with  the  care  used 
by  the  Berlingske  Tidende.     From  the 


purely  literary  standpoint  Politiken  is 
easily  first.  Its  brilliancy  is  not  the  super- 
ficial cleverness  of  ordinary  newspaper 
writers,  but  it  reflects  often  the  work  of 
such  men  as  Bjomson,  Georg  Brandes, 
Drachmann  and  Schandorph.  Politiken 
is  frankly  modern.  It  supports  the  ex- 
treme wing  of  the  opposition,  it  is  op- 
posed not  only  to  the  state  church  but  to 
the  church  itself,  it  favours  the  most  ad- 
vanced school  of  fiction,  it  is  extremely 
personal  in  its  treatment  of  news.  Pol- 
itiken is  particularly  fond  of  poking  fun 
at  its  chief  rival,  the  Berlingske  Tidende. 
In  a  recent  account  of  a  criticism  of  a 
picture  which  had  appeared  in  the  Ber- 
lingske occurs  thisfron  mot:"Berlingske's 
eyes  can  also  be  seen  from  different 
angles,  but  they  usually  appear  closed." 
Writers  for  Politiken  seem  to  take  a 
pride  in  trying  to  come  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  personal  libel  without  incur- 
ring the  risk  of  an  actual  suit.  During 
the  fierce  political  struggle  between  the 
Danish  premier  Estrup  and  the  lower 
house,  a  writer  in  Politiken  asked  if  he 
would  expose  himself  to  prosecution  for 
libel  if  he  called  his  pig  Estrup. 

Apparently  the  Politiken  writers 
divide  all  Danes  into  two  classes,  radicals 
and  fools.  Of  the  radicals,  the  most  in- 
telligent are  the  contributors  to  Politiken^ 
then  come  its  readers;  the  rest  are  not 
specially  classified.  The  most  hopelessly 
foolish  of  the  other  side  are  similarly  as- 
sociated with  the  Berlingske  Tidende,  In 
the  eyes  of  Politiken,  religious  convic- 
tions are  incompatible  with  ordinary  in- 
telligence, and  a  love  for  any  but  ex- 
tremely naturalistic  fiction  is  a  sure  sign 
of  a  depraved  literary  taste.  Last  sum- 
mer Politiken  appeared  as  the  special 
champion  of  the  labouring  class  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  lockout  in  the 
building  trades.  As  the  editor  at  that 
time  was  a  representative  decadent  in  art 
and  life,  there  could,  of  course,  be  no 
doubt  of  the  perfect  sincerity  of  Politi- 
ken's  social  convictions.  Politiken  loves 
the  people  with  an  ardour  that  is  truly 
affecting.  It  would  apparently  be  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  any  amount  of  mere  per- 
sonal prejudice  in  order  to  gain  their 
hearts  and  their  subscriptions.  The  yel- 
lowest of  our  own  dailies  is  not  niore 
ready  to  voice  the  sentiments  of  das  Hebe 
Volk.  All  honour  to  the  unselfish  efforts 
of  this  noble  band  of  social  ^fmro^s. 
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But  many  persons  who  are  bitterly  op- 
posed to  the  principles  of  Politiken  read 
it  regularly  because  of  its  amusing 
articles.  In  Copenhagen  the  power  to 
amuse  will  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  At 
every  cafe  Politiken  is  sure  to  be  in  con- 
stant demand,  and  on  street  cars  and 
railroad  trains  a  large  proportion  of  the 
passengers  read  the  same  sheet.  It  is 
suggestive  of  the  low  average  newspaper 
circulation  in  Copenhagen  that  this  most 
popular  organ  of  the  radical  party  can 
boast  of  no  more  than  twenty  thousand 
subscribers,  and  most  of  the  Copenhagen 
dailies  have  a  much  smaller  circulation. 

The  four  conservative  newspapers, 
Nationaltidende,  Dagbladet,  Aftenpost- 
en  and  Dagens  Nyheder,  are  controlled 
by  the  same  publisher,  Ferslew,and  on 
that  account  they  are  often  referred  to 
collectively  as  the  Ferslew  paper  factory. 
In  its  day  the  Dagbladet  pressed  even  the 
Berlingske  close,  and  it  occupies  an 
honourable  place  in  the  history  of  Danish 
journalism.  One  of  its  earliest  editors, 
Bille,  later  Danish  Minister  to  Washing- 
ton, belonged  in  the  same  class  as  Nathan- 
son  as  a  creative  journalist.  The  chief 
function  of  Ferslew's  journals  is  to  fur- 
nish reading  matter  to  conservatives  who 
cannot  afford  to  subscribe  to  the  more 
expensive  government  organ. 

Of  the  more  recent  Copenhagen 
papers  may  be  mentioned  Dannebrog, 
which  was  established  nine  years  ago, 
and  Satnfundet,  an  apparent  imitation  of 
Dannebrog  started  a  few  months  ago. 
Of  a  distinctly  lower  order  is  Kobenhavn, 
the  low  price  of  which,  combined  with  its 
sensationalism,  gives  it  a  larger  circula- 
tion than  Politiken.  The  Socialists'  or- 
gan in  Copenhagen  is  Social-Demo- 
kraten,  a  low-priced  paper  with  a  large 
subscription  list.  Socialism  shows  a 
steady  growth  in  Denmark,  as  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  success  of  this  paper. 

The  leading  conservative  paper  in 
Sweden  is  Stockholms  Dagblad,  In 
its  general  tone  it  suggests  the  Berlingske 
Tidende,  and,  like  the  Danish  paper,  it 
appears  twice  a  day.  One  of  its  lead- 
ing features  is  the  Sunday  morning  issue, 
which  contains  many  excellent  articles 
on  current  art  and  literature.  The  op- 
posite of  Dagblad  is  Dagens  Nyheder, 
which  is  not  only  radical  in  its  politi- 
cal views,  but  also  decidedly  Ameri- 
can in  its  treatment  of  news.     Its  col- 


umns are  filled  with  what  the  country 
editor  likes  to  call  crisp  personalities. 
Stockholms  Nyheder  is  also  radical  and 
personal.  It  makes  a  liberal  use  of  head- 
lines, especially  in  connection  with  local 
sensations.  The  radical  paper,  Svenska 
Dagbladet,  goes  in  more  for  parliament- 
ary discussions  of  a  serious  character. 
One  of  the  strongest  of  the  Stockholm 
dailies  is  Aftenbladet.  Its  editorials  are 
forcible  and  bear  especially  on  reform, 
which  is  often  a  very  different  matter 
from  the  partisan  criticism  of  govern-  • 
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ment  in  which  all  the  radical  journals  so 
freely  indulge. 

The  Socialists,  who  are  even  stronger 
in  Sweden  than  in  Denmark,  have  two 
apparently  prosperous  organs  at  the  capi- 
tal, Social-Demokraten  and  Brandfack- 
lan.  There  are  also  several  Socialist 
papers  in  the  provinces. 

One  of  the  Swedish  provincial  dailies 
deserves  special  mention,  as  it  rivals  the 
metropolitan  journals  in  national  influ- 
ence. This  is  the  Goteborg  Handels  och 
S jo  farts  Tidning,  In  politics  it  is  liberal, 
and  it  has  always  paid  special  attention  to 
the  union  with  Norway.  /From  the  Nor- 
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wegian  point  of  view  at  least  its  treat- 
ment of  this  important  question  is  per- 
fectly reasonable,  and  it  has  undoubtedly 
exerted  an  immense  influence  in  keeping 
the  two  countries  together.  This  Swed- 
ish provincial  with  the  long  name  has  al- 
ways succeeded  in  attracting  to  its  staff 
very  able  writers.  The  influence  of  the 
other  provincial  papers  is  strictly  local, 
but  the  Gothenburg  Journal  is  said  to 
have  a  considerable  circulation  in  the 
capital. 

Room  should  be  found  for  the  one 
Swedish  newspaper  published  by  royal 
authority,  the  Post  och  Inrikes  Tidning. 
This  government  organ  contains  only  the 
lists  of  appointments  to  the  civil  service, 
but  it  is  probably  read  by  many  persons 
with  as  profound  interest  as  the  most 
sensational  sheet.  Its  subscription  list  is 
said  to  reach  only  one  hundred,  but  if 
that  be  true  there  must  be  a  large  num- 
ber of  free  copies.  There  is  a  similar 
publication  in  Norway. 

And  finally  we  have  to  consider  the 
Christiania  papers.  The  oldest  of  these 
is  Morgenbladet,  which  is  now  in  its 
eighty-second  year.  In  many  respects  it 
resembles  the  Berlingske  Tidende.    For 


many  years  Morgenbladet  was  a  liberal 
organ,  and  by  some  its  editorial  colouring 
was  regarded  as  rather  red-  But  when, 
about  Ae  middle  of  the  century,  the  Nor- 
wegian liberals  began  to  grow  radical 
and  appeared  to  threaten  existing  insti- 
tutions, the  liberal  paper  became  more 
and  more  conservative,  and  it  is  now  the 
representative  of  conservatism  in  Nor- 
way. As  such  it  takes  a  decided  stand 
against  the  spread  of  the  new  national 
language,  which  the  extreme  Nor- 
wegians are  trying  to  substitute  for  the 
Dano-Norwegian.  At  present  there  is 
only  one  daily  newspaper  published  in 
this  extraordinary  tongue.  Den  i/de 
Mai,  and  it  is  a  very  small  sheeL  Curi- 
ously enough,  the  largest  single  adver- 
tisement in  one  of  the  recent  numbers  is 
an  announcement  of  the  new  edition  of 
Bjomstjeme  Bjomson's  works,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  standing  for  the  very 
cause  that  the  paper  is  opposing. 

The  principal  radical  papers  in  the 
normal  tongue  are  Aftenbladet  and  Ver- 
dens  Gang.  Apart  from  their  politics 
they  do  not  differ  especially  from  Ac 
paper  first  mentioned. 

Daniel  KUham  Dodge. 


SURVIVALS  IN  AMERICAN  EDUCATED  SPEECH 

The  Virginia  Dialect. 


The  student  of  English  who  is  at  all 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the  language 
during  the  last  two  centuries  naturally 
would  look  for  archaic  forms  of  expres- 
sion in  the  United  States.  But  many  do 
not  recognise  that  survivals  in  American 
educated  speech  are  more  strikingly  illus- 
trated in  Virginia  and  Massachusetts 
than  in  other  sections  of  the  Union.  In 
cosmopolitan  centres,  such  as  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  and  throughout  the 
great  central  West,  individual  peculiarities 
appear,  and  here  and  there  affect  isolated 
communities;  but,  as  a  rule,  dialectal 
peculiarities  have  been  rubbed  out,  and 
both  educated  and  folk-speech  conform 
to  a  national  standard.  It  is  true  that 
this  standard,  established  by  convention, 
is  crude  and  imperfect,  and  that  many 
inelegances  are  painfully  apparent;  but, 
at  all  events,  expression  has  the  advan- 


tage of  being  uniform,  and  has  blended 
into  a  vernacular  without  marked  differ- 
entiation between  the  literary  and  folk- 
speech. 

The  reverse  is  true  in  Virginia  and, 
to  a  less  notable  extent,  in  Massachusetts. 
Richmond  and  Boston — ^long  the  recc^- 
nised  centres  of  culture  of  the  two 
antagonistic  civilisations  on  the  Western 
Continent — ^are  each  characterised  by 
somewhat  radical  departures  from  ac- 
cepted canons  where  English  is  spoken. 
In  other  words,  each  is  the  repository 
and  exponent  of  ctuious  anomalies  and 
of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth-century 
fads — survivals  which  mark  educated 
speech. 

But  more  especially  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  a  virile  dialect  exists  in  Vir- 
ginia ;  that  it  distinguishes  the  F.  F.  V/s 
(first  families  of  Virginia) ;  that  it  con- 
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stitutes  a  test,  and  is  a  recognised  shibbo- 
leth of  culture,  and  that  the  Virginians 
view  with  compassionate  regard  any 
educated  person  who  after  a  brief  resi- 
dence among  them  does  not  conform 
thereto.  TWs  dialect  is  of  a  twofold 
nature ;  and  as  it  represents  two  distinct 
epochs  in  English  literary  history,  sepa- 
rated by  more  than  a  century  in  time,  to 
avoid  confusion,  its  dual  character  will 
be  treated  separately. 

I.  What  is  the  Virginia  dialect?  This, 
perhaps,  may  best  be  illustrated  from  a 
personal  experience.  Having  been  edu- 
cated in  Virginia,  twenty  years  later,  in 
the  city  of  Richmond,  I  called  upon  a 
fellow  university  man,  who  subsequently 
had  achieved  distinction  in  letters.  Not 
finding  him  in  the  oiSce,  and  seeing  the 
not  unusual  name  of  Carter  on  the  door, 
in  the  free,  conventional  style  of  a  Ken- 
tuckian  I  asked  the  occupant  of  the  room 
if  he  were  Mr.  Carter.  Imagine  the 
surprise  when  in  a  patronising  tone  and 
with  a  look  of  mingled  pity  and  scorn 
there  came  the  reproving  answer,  "My 
name,  sir,  is  Kearter,"  with  a  specisd 
stress  upon  an  imaginary  "e."  Restrain- 
ing a  rising  indignation,  I  next  ventured 
to  ask  how  I  might  find  the  residence  of 
Mr. ?  I  was  directed  to  take  a  cer- 
tain  hear,   and   at  a   designated   street 

to  transfer  to  another  kear,  and  at 

Street  to  leave  the  hears  for  the  residence 
— again  with  a  very  noticeable  and 
special  emphasis  on  the  sound  of  "e"  in 
another  word,  where  a  somewhat  liberal 
culture  informed  me  that  no  such  sound 
existed  at  all.  In  two  minutes  I  had  my 
directions;  but,  as  seen,  not  until  my 
backwoods  rusticity  had  been  rebuked 
and  my  provincialism  duly  impressed 
upon  me  by  the  first  Virginian  I  had  met, 
the  rebuke  being  administered  with  an 
inimitable  grace  and  the  indescribable 
charm  inherent  in  a  courtly  civilisation. 
But  the  initial  reproof  conveyed  in 
Kearter  and  so  accentuated  in  kear  was 
a  mere  incident  of  a  sojourn  in  the  Vir- 
ginian capital.  In  social  calls,  at  the 
door  the  servant  receives  your  kyard. 
Inside  the  hospitable  home  you  often 
meet  veritable  geamitures  of  art;  that 
charming  wreath  of  flowers  on  the  centre 
table  is  a  gearland;  hidden  away  among 
.  the  leaves  of  anthology,  perhaps  (for 
Virginians  never  parade  their  armorial 
beanngs,  nor  anything  English,  except 


their  speech),  that  lion  rampant  looking 
at  you  from  the  field  is  a  rampant-^^or- 
dant;  that  handsome  volume  at  hand  is 
by  Thomas  Kearlyle;  those  mendicant 
Friars  looking  at  you  so  soulfully  from 
the  wall  are  Kearmelites,  of  the' Order 
of  Mt.  Kearmal;  the  undraped  portion  of 
that  figure  underneath  is  in  kearnation; 
on  the  wall  opposite  is  Keardinal  Riche- 
lieu ;  in  the  comer  is  a  keartoon;  on  the 
mantelpiece  those  handsome  keandle- 
sticks  remind  us  that,  although  the  candle 
is  archaic  for  illuminating  purposes, 
keandle  is  a  survival  in  Virginia  dialect ; 
and  suddenly  you  become  aware  that  the 
very  tapestries  imder  your  feet  are  kear- 
pets,  their  usual  designation  having  long 
ago  been  ostracised  from  educated 
speech. 

The  south  window  view  commands 
the  gearden,  where  the  geardener  seems 
industrially  wrestling  with  gearlic.  The 
lady  of  the  house  receives  you  in  a  taste- 
ful gearb — in  fact,  any  article  of  wearing 
apparel  in  Virginia  is  a  gearment;  its 
rich  colouring  is  kearmine;  and  it  is  said 
(but 'tell  it  not  in  Gath)  that  even  the 
hose  of  a  Virginia  lady  scorns  other 
support  than  a  gearter. 

In  this  musical  idiom  forgetful  debtors 
are  sometimes  politely  reminded  of  their 
carelessness  in  matters  of  contract  by 
a  judicial  process  known  as  gearnish- 
ment,  such  euphemism  in  speech  being 
an  index  of  the  general  refinement  and 
delicacy  in  manners;  the  base  of  char- 
coal, known  elsewhere  as  common  car- 
bon, is  liquefied  into  kearbon;  the  sore 
afflictions  which  God  sent  upon  poor  Job 
are  softened  into  kearbuncles,  as  it  were, 
to  lessen  the  unpleasant  memory  to  mod- 
ern ears;  all  fleshly  lusts  are  kearnal; 
a  dead  animal,  however  offensive  to  the 
olfactories,  Virginians  try  to  make  less 
malodorous  under  the  euphonic  nomen- 
clature of  kearcass,  while  the  very  oifal 
in  the  streets  is  dignified  by  the  aristo- 
cratic name  of  gearbage,  and  is  kearted 
off. 

But  why  continue  illustration  in  this 
graphic  dialect,  where*  every  sound  in 
which  the  hard  "c"  and  "g"  followed 
by  the  cavalier  "a"  must  be  toned  into 
harmonious  symphony  to  the  musical 
and  liquid  utterance  of  Virginians,  where 
the  lading  of  a  ship  is  a  kear  go;  where 
anxiety  is  kearking  care;  where  a  state- 
ment   is    gearbled,    a    throat-wash  Ca 
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geargle;  the  male  goose  a  geander; 
where  gearrison  and  keamp  and  keanis- 
ter  and  keartel  and  keartridge  and  jfe^ar- 
Wn^  suggest  historic  battle-fields  marked 
by  kearnage  and  imperishable  glory; 
and,  in  short,  where  jfe^ar-driver,  kear- 
penter  and  geardener  are  held  in  equal 
philological  regard  with  aristocratic 
patronymics,  as  Kearter  and  Gearland 
and  Gearnetf 

Now  no  one  need  marvel  if  a  people  so 
scrupulous  in  softening  the  harsh  but 
natural  sounds  of  "a"  should  bestow 
some  due  attention  to  the  vowel  sounds 
of  "i,"  "u"  and  "y/'  their  partiality  for 
the  vowel  "e"  everywhere  appearing.  It 
may  excite  the  reader's  interest,  for 
example,  to  learn  that  the  blue  keanopy 
of  heaven. 

The  witchery  of  the  soft  blue  sky 

as  Wordsworth  sang,  is  unheard  of 
among  Virginians,  except  as  mellowed 
into  skey;  that  though  the  skylark  is 
a  stranger  to  its  fields,  the  skey-scrsLper 
has  invaded  its  cities;  and  that  there, 
although  kindness  is  unknown,  keindness 
is  proverbial,  and  boys  in  play  fly  paper 
kyites;  but,  alas,  when  men,  like  New 
Yorkers,  they  sometimes  fly  commercial 
kyites.  It  is  also  a  significant  fact  that 
there  are  no  girls  among  the  "F.  F,  V/s," 
these  charming  adjuncts  in  social  life 
being  only  known  as  geirls,  while  your 
g^ide  about  classic  Richmond  is  styled 
a  gyide.  The  stranger  within  its  gates 
can  never  disgyise  himself,  for  he  is 
everywhere  begeirt  by  dialectal  shibbo- 
leths, which  stand  gyard  and  gyardian 
over  the  hospitality  of  the  capital.  The 
gyirder  of  a  house,  the  gyirth  of  his 
horse,  the  gyirdle  at  his  waist,  his  gyile 
or  gyilelessness — in  short,  under  what- 
ever gyise  he  appears  brave  troopers  who 
charged  under  the  ^yidons  (guidons)  of 
a  Stuart  or  a  Lee  will  recognise  him  and, 
if  worthy,  will  love  him.  Such,  in  brief, 
arc  the  character  and  the  speech  of  this 
chivalrous  people. 

But  it  would  be  a  rank  injustice  to 
Great  Britain  to  conclude  that  this  melli- 
fluous speech  had  its  origin  or  develop- 
ment beneath  Virginia  skyies;  and  surely 
no  American  would  willingly  see  Britain 
robbed  of  a  well-earned  philological  glory 
in  this  particular.  That  this  speech  was 
the  prevailing  literary  vogue  in  England 
during  Ae  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 


century  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  shown  by  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  Sheridan,  Walker  and  Smart, 
the  leading  English  lexicographers  who 
succeeded  Dr.  Johnson,  and  whose  dic- 
tionaries appeared,  respectively,  in  1784, 
1791  and  1836.  These  witnesses  attest 
how  thoroughly  this  speech  had  been 
naturalised  and  how  completely  it  domi- 
nated the  polite  circles  in  English  life. 
Smart  was  a  Londoner,  a  teacher  of  the 
English  language  and  literature,  a  public 
reader  and  lecturer,  who  said  that  he  was 
forced  to  conform  his  prontrndation  to 
the  taste  of  the  day,  although  under  pro- 
test. It  is  therefore  a  mistake,  sometimes 
repeated  in  American  literary  circles, 
that  the  Virginia  dialect  rests  upon  the 
dictum  of  Walker;  rather  does  it  reflect 
the  aristocratic  and  literary  speech  of 
Great  Britain  as  it  existed  when  trans- 
planted to  Virginia,  and  of  which  Sheri- 
dan and  Walker  were  its  chief  chron- 
iclers. Contrary  to  the  usual  course  of 
dialectal  speech,  these  peculiarities  have 
never  entered  into  folk-speech ;  and  why 
it  has  survived  in  educated  speech  is  due 
to  the  explanation  that  Virginians,  owing 
to  climatic  or  racial  influence  or  to  early 
culture  or  to  some  congenital  trait,  are 
endowed  with  a  most  musical  intonation, 
so  that  this  dialect  when  once  acquired 
is  rarely  abandoned.  Any  one  who  has 
heard  Thomas  Nelson  Page  read  will 
recall  the  magnetic  .charm  of  voice  and 
tone,  which  is  no  whit  an  exaggerated 
form  of  Virginia  cultivated  speech.  Of 
course,  the  reference  is  to  Mr.  Pige 
where  his  readings  are  dissociated  from 
negro  dialect. 

The  Virginia  "a"  a  Survival. 

II.  That  the  Virginia  dialect  did  not  rest 
servilely  upon  the  dictum  of  Walker,  but 
was  the  American  expression  of  the 
rooted  literary  speech  of  England  during 
the  last  century,  is  attested  by  another 
philological  fact,  to  wit,  that  the  English 
or  Cavalier  "a"  was  retained  by  Virgin- 
ians in  the  entire  class  of  words  now 
represented  by  medial  "a"  in  Ameri- 
can educated  speech,  nearly  all  of  which 
Walker  marked  to  the  short  sound  of 
"a."  For  example:  among  the  aristo- 
cratic sounds  in  English  and  American 
speech  there  are  few  which  approach  in 
elegance  the  sound  of  the  Virginia  "a" 
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in  words  as  grass,  ask,  task;  advance, 
chance,  dance;  clasp,  grasp,  hasp;  after, 
answer,  command,  demand,  and  for- 
niatives  in  this  class  of  words.  This 
broad  sound  of  ''a,"  which  may  not 
inaptly  be  styled  the  Cavalier  "a,"  in 
contradistinction  to  the  Puritan  '%"  is 
unquestionably  the  most  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  Virginia  dialect.  It  is  a 
mode  of  refined  expression  which  imme- 
diately becomes  the  broadest  Cockney 
when  it  passes  into  folk-speech,  the  truth 
of  which  is  so  strikingly  illustrated  in 
the  Cockney  speech  of  London  and 
among  Americans  who  in  a  feverish 
Anglomania  attempt  to  enter  the  temples 
of  culture  by  the  back  door. 

But  in  Virginia,  purer  even  than  in 
the  intellectual  zone  of  the  English 
metropolis,  the  sound  of  the  English  or 
Cavalier  "a"  is  preserved.  It  was  Cock- 
ney contamination  a  hundred  years  ago 
which  led  Walker  to  mark  nearly  all 
these  words  with  the  short  sound  of  "a," 
as  in  man,  can,  etc. ;  but  in  Virginia  the 
dictum  of  a  lexicographer  was  powerless, 
because  it  attacked  the  speech  of  the 
aristocratic  element,  and  this,  as  in  Eng- 
land, had  its  roots  in  historical  prejudice. 
To  understand  why  these  reforms  were 
rejected,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it 
was  during  the  epoch  of  Puritan  England 
that  all  differentiations  in  speech,  as  all 
refinements  in  manners  and  dress,  were 
attacked,  and  the  levelling  principles  of 
religious  enthusiasm  brought  to  bear  as 
a  remedy  against  every  existing  social 
and  political  evil.  This  levelling  principle 
when  applied  to  English  expression  re- 
sulted in  the  Puritan  "a,"  now  best  repre- 
sented in  American  national  speech — 
that  is,  by  the  elimination  of  all  distinc- 
tion in  the  sounds  of  this  vowel.  With 
the  restoration  under  Charles  II.  and  the 
courtly  influences  of  the  next  century 
and  a  half,  the  revolt  against  the  Puritan 
'V  in  England  assumed  extreme  form; 
nearly  all  words  now  represented  in 
medial  "a"  and  many  in  the  short  sound 
of  "a"  taking  the  broad  sound  of  the 
Cavalier  "a."  It  was  this  abuse  of  the 
metropolitan  and  court  speech — ^this 
exuberance  in  expression,  as  when  the  un- 
educated essay  to  ape  educated  speech — 
which  made  London  the  very  babel  of 
Cockne)rism,  and  which  led  to  the  sensi- 
ble protest  of  Walker. 

But    while    Virginia    shared    in    the 


literary  reaction  against  Puritanism,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  its  educated 
speech  had  never  responded  to  Puritan 
influence,  and  that  it  always  remained 
unaffected  by  Cockney  extravagance,  as 
in  England.  It  must,  therefore,  be  ex- 
cepted; and  as  Virginia  was  Cavalier  at 
heart  during  the  English  revolution, 
during  the  reaction  which  followed  the 
Restoration  the  Virginia  colony  retained 
the  speech  of  the  English  aristocracy. 
As  the  colony  was  constantly  reinforced 
by  English  emigration,  and  its  sons 
largely  educated  in  English  universities, 
the  colonial  speech  was  modelled  and 
firmly  based  upon  English  precedents. 
This  continued  without  interruption 
until  the  Puritan  element  established 
itself  in  the  valley  and  the  Scotch-Irish 
became  a  recognised  force  a  short  time 
prior  to  the  Revolution. 

Here  may  be  traced,  in  epitome,  the 
history  of  the  vowel  "a"  in  American 
educated  speech  until  the  appearance  of 
Worcester's  dictionary  and  the  Eastern 
recognition  of  medial  "a,"  which  has  so 
enriched  American  expression.  But  by 
this  time  political  complications  had 
arisen  in  the  United  States.  Virginia  as 
the  centre  of  culture  of  the  Southern 
civilisation  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
influence  of  the  Concord  school;  her 
libraries  remained  English;  her  litera- 
ture, periodical  and  standard,  remained 
English,  and  her  speech  remained  essen- 
tially English. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  North  being 
Puritan  at  heart,  accepted  the  speech  of 
their  ancestors  as  it  existed  during  the 
epoch  of  Puritan  England  and  as  re- 
enforced  by  Puritan  immigration;  and 
to-day,  especally  in  the  Great  Northwest, 
exists  a  more  representative  speech  of 
Puritan  England  than  in  Southampton, 
whence  the  Mayflower  sailed  in  1621. 
In  other  words,  in  the  sounds  of  the 
vowel  "a"  Virginia  as  the  representative 
of  the  Cavalier  "a,"  and  in  Indiana  and 
Iowa  as  representatives  of  the  Puritan 
"a,"  may  be  found  the  purest  respective 
types  of  the  speech  of  England  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
which  exist  in  any  sections  of  the  world 
where  the  British  Empire  has  planted 
a  colonial  system. 

At  a  future  day  some  interesting  liter- 
ary history  may  be  written  tracing  the 
struggle  between  the  Cavalier  principle 
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and  the  Puritan  influence,  with  its  level- 
ling tendencies,  in  English  speech;  how 
the  latter  shared  the  political  fortunes  of 
its  sponsors,  the  Puritans,  in  English 
history;  how,  banished  from  the  aristo- 
cratic and  polite  circles  of  English  life, 
it  took  refuge  in  the  provinces  and  in 
English  colonisation,  and  finally  re- 
appeared in  giant  force  on  the  Western 
continent,  where  to-day  it  is  established 
and  thoroughly  intrenched  in  both  the 
educated  and  folk-speech  of  the  United 
States. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  inter- 
esting to  follow  the  literary  history  of 
the  Cavalier  influence,  especially  in  the 
sounds  of  the  vowel  "a";  how  in  Vir- 


ginia, during  the  period  of  the  efflores- 
cence of  English  speech,  it  maintained 
its  graceful  degance  and  native  purity; 
how  in  England  it  became  contaminated 
through  a  careless  aristocracy  giving  it 
extravagant  recognition  in  whole  dasses 
of  words  where  the  broad  sound  of 
''a"  was  an  intruder  and  an  alien;  and 
finally,  when  taken  up  by  the  London 
populace,  it  ran  riot  into  Qxrkney  excess, 
until  English  and  American  scholarship 
compromised  the  struggle  along  lines  of 
an  upward  literary  devdopment  and  in 
harmony  with  the  forward  movement  of 
educated  English  speech  as  indicated 
through  three  centuries. 

5".  D.  McCormick. 


TWO  VOLUMES  OF  VERSE  * 


Here  are  two  little  books  of  verse,  both 
good,  though  very  widely  different.  Na- 
ture and  love  are  the  themes  that  Mr. 
Woodberry  celebrates — ^a  nature  and  a 
love  so  delicate,  so  shy,  so  untouched  by 
the  artificialities  and  the  problems  of  civ- 
ilisation, that  one  might  almost  fancy 
him  a  dweller  in  some  primefval  garden, 
where  the  echoes  of  the  world  are  never 
heard.  Perhaps  the  chief  charm  of  these 
lyrics  is  their  dainty  reticence.  Yet  in 
spite  of  this  apparent  reticence  they  re- 
veal much.  Often  when  you  try  to  an- 
alyse a  poem  that  has  won  you  and  held 
you  captive,  you  find  that  the  secret  lies, 
not  in  what  it  says,  but  in  what  it  sug- 
gests. Some  poems  are  like  flowers  in 
this.  A  wee,  small  violet,  brought  from 
some  hidden  nook,  roots  and  all,  with  the 
damp  earth  clinging  about  it  and  the  dew 
upon  its  leaves,  has  power  to  bring  before 
you  not  only  the  blossomy  field  where  it 
grew,  but  the  whole  world  of  beauty,  of 
which  flowers  are  only  one  form  of  ex- 
pression. And  many  a  haunting  bit  of 
verse  has  this  magic  quality.  It  is  be- 
cause of  this  that  Mr.  Woodberry's  lyrics 
will  attract  the  beauty-lover,  slight  things 

♦Wild  Eden.  By  George  Edward  Wood- 
berry.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$1.25. 

Greystone  and  Porphyry.  By  Harry  Thur- 
ston Feck.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Com- 
pany.   $1.25. 


though  his  lyrics  are  in  comparison  with 
much  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  in 
verse,  even  of  late. 

His  expression  is  certainly  exquisite. 
Listen  to  this.  Is  not  the  very  breath  of 
the  spring  in  the  long  sweep  of  the  lines? 

Flower  before  the  leaf,  boy-loved  Rhodosa. 

Morning-pink  along  the  valley  of  the  birch  and 
maple ; 

Now  the  green  begins  to  ding  about  the  silver 
birches, 

Burst  the  maple  buds  and  ruddy  yonder  hill- 
side; 

Sudden  as  the  babbling  brook  or  robin's 
whistle. 

Spring-swift,  thou  art  come  in  the  old  places, 

In  the  hollow  swamp-land,  bloom  or  brake ! 

Flower  before  the  leaf! 

Ah,  once  here  in  the  sweet  season — 

Flash  of  blue  wings,  birds  in  chorus. 

Ere  the  violet,  ere  the  wild-rose. 

While  the  linden  lingered  and  the  elm-tree— 

Years  ago  a  boy's  heart  broke  in  blossom. 

Flower  before  the  leaf, 

While  he  wandered  down  the  valley  loving 

you; 
And  above  him,  and  around  him. 
Beam  and  gleam  and  distant  colour, 
Waiting,  waiting,  hung  the  spirit 
To  rush  forth  upon  the  world. 

Nothing  in  nature  is  ^^ight  to  be  of 
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interest  to  Mr.  Woodberry.     He  even 
sings  of  the  bat : 

Something  to  me  the  black  bat  brings 
I  should  miss  were  he  never  to  come  again, 
The  prisoner  of  this  nighted  frame; 
Nor  now  were  life  without  death  dear, 
Earth  without  sorrow,  love  without  pain, 
And  scarce  this  human  heart  the  same, 
Unvisited  by  fear. 

In  contrast  to  this  is  "The  Humming 
Bird,"  with  its  short,  swift  lines,  daintily 
fashioned  in  imitation  of  the  quick  dart- 
ings  here  and  there,  from  flower  to 
flower,  of  the  "blossom-spirit"  of  which 
it  sings. 

"Seaward,"  the  last  poem  in  the  book, 
is  the  strongest.  It  is  of  a  different  fibre, 
and  there  is  a  hint  of  power  in  it.  But  in 
all  these  poems  there  is  a  certain  lack  of 
originality.  You  get  reminiscences,  now 
of  Tennyson,  now  of  Wordsworth,  now  of 
Shelley.  Sometimesyou  are  made  to  think, 
for  the  moment,  even  of  Bliss  Carman; 
and  again  there  are  turns  of  expression 
that  remind  one  inevitably  of  Kipling's 
well-known  ways  in  the  building  of  verse. 
Mr.  Woodberry  is  ho  imitator,  but  it  is 
as  if  he  loved  these  various  poets,  and 
had  somehow  unconsciously  drawn  their 
blood  into  his  veins,  and  distilled  drops 
of  it  into  his  verse.  It  is  a  pity.  For  Mr. 
Woodberry  has  a  vivid  yet  delicate 
imagination,  and  a  share  of  that  God- 
given  sense  of  the  melody  of  language 
which  enables  the  poet  to  say  things  as  a 
poet  should.  It  is  too  bad  that  he  cannot 
strike  out  boldly  and  be  original,  entirely 
himself. 

Greystone  and  Porphyry,  the  title  Dr. 
Peck  has  chosen  for  his  book,  is  a  pretty 
device  for  indicating  the  varied  colour- 
ing of  his  verse.  It  is  not  often,  indeed, 
that  in  one  thin  little  volume  you  find 
poems  differing  so  completely  in  motive 
and  in  theme.  But  they  will,  one  and  all, 
appeal  to  the  general  reader  as  Wild 
Eden  never  can.  Dr.  Peck  is  more — 
what  shall  I  say? — robust.  There  is  no 
subtlety  in  his  methods.  He  knows  what 
he  means,  and  says  it.  His  poems  are 
very  human,  very  modem,  athrob  with 
the  problems  and  the  uncertainties  of  to- 
day. Not  the  work  of  a  man  who  ac- 
knowledges Poetry  his  mistress;  just  the 
from-time-to-time  expression  of  a  busy 
life — of  one  who  thinks  and  feels  much, 
and  who  finds  in  verse  a  most  natural 


occasional  outlet.  Most  of  them  are 
written  in  simple,  familiar  rhythms,  with 
a  good  swing  to  them.  And  of  course 
the  author  quite  understands  the  tech- 
nique of  his  art 

Two  of  the  strongest  poems  in  the 
book — aside  from  the  study  in  hepcam- 
eters  at  the  end — ^are  "Unter  den  Linden" 
(1890)  and  "Otto  von  Bismarck."  In 
the  former  you  get  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
thronged  street  in  the  history-making 
German  city,  where,  under  the  hum  of 
traffic,  you  hear  always  the  tramp  of 
gathering  armies.  Then  the  loiterer  in 
front  of  the  cafe  marks  a  sudden  hush, 
and  there  rings  the  cry — 

"The  Kaiser  comes!  The  Kaiser  comes!" 
Cold  eyes,  set  lips,  a  restless  glance 
That  wanders  in  uneasy  quest, 
With  looks  that  like  a  living  lance 
Blaze  from  beneath  the  helmet-crest; 
Upon  that  face  as  on  a  page 

Has  nature  stamped  with  cruel  truth 
The  heartlessness  of  cynic  age, 
The  reckless  insolence  of  youth. 

And  this  is  he  whose  sword  and  pen 

All  Europe  eyes  with  bated  breath, 

Whose  word  can  arm  a  million  men, 

Whose  nod  can  hurl  them  on  to  death. 

A  nation's  life,  a  nation's  ease, 

The  honour  of  a  nation's  name, 
The  awful  fates  of  war  and  peace, 
All  centred  in  a  single  frame ! 

In  contrast  with  this  is  the  study  of 
the  mighty,  self-poised  Bismarck,  that 

Hero  soul,  from  mortal  sight  now  flown. 

"Roma  Recentiorum"  is  good,  too — 
especially  such  an  anti-climax  as  this : 

Where  once,  before  the  naked  Gaul, 
Rome's  infant  power  swayed  and  shook. 

Here,  in  the  stately  Capitol, 
Now  swarm  the  hordes  of  Mr.  Cook. 

Most  of  the  poems  are  of  simpler 
themes,  instinct  with  such  joys  and  sor- 
rows as  are  common  to  all  humanity. 
The  love-poems  are  disappointing.  They 
are  pretty;  but  somehow  one  expects 
from  this  author  something  more  vivid, 
more  intense,  more  out  of  the  common- 
place. "Heliotrope"  is  perhaps  the  pret- 
tiest— a  sad  little  love  story,  gracefully 
told.  Indeed,  most  of  these  poems  are 
sad.    Sadness  is  a  canker  that  seems  (Jo 
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have  eaten  into  the  heart  of  most  of  the 
verse  of  to-day — the  love-verse  espe- 
cially. One  longs  sometimes  for  an  as- 
sured strain  of  joy,  for  a  song  of  the  love 
that  outlives  death,  that  laughs  at  doubt ; 
for  a  song  of  faith  triumphant.  Surely 
Dr.  Peck  could  give  us  this,  if  he  chose ; 
for  "Victor  and  Vanquished,"  the  initial 
poem  in  the  book,  is  wholesome  and  sane, 
and  is  written  in  a  stirring  way  that  car- 
ries you  along  bravely. 

"Money"  is  the  title  of  the  last  and 
longest  poem.  It  is  a  study  in  hex- 
ameters, more  interesting  than  beautiful, 
perhaps,  but  strong.  Dr.  Peck  is,  of 
course,  at  home  in  this  form  of  verse.  The 
long,  rolling  sweep  of  the  hexameter 
makes  an  admirable  vehicle  for  the 
thought  with  which  the  thing  is  preg- 
nant. It  is  a  forceful  presentation  of  the 
power  of  money — 

Money  the  bane  and  the  blessing,  money  the 
god  and  the  demon. 

We  see  the  "smooth-faced  priest" 
standing  in  his  pulpit,  the  message  of 
wrath  arrested,  frozen  upon  his  lips  at 
sight  of  one  who  sits  in  the  midst  of  the 
people — 
Squat    like    a    venomous    toad,    alert    like    a 

hideous  spider, 
One  of  a  fearful  fame,  who,  armed  with  in- 
vincible millions, 
Wrings  from  the  hand  of  toil  the  fruit  of  its 
burdensome  labour. 


We  see  how  money  rules  every wher 
Masters  the  honour  of  man  and  the  vaunted 
virtue  of  woman. 

And  we  see  it,  too,  as  a  blessing,  a 
"wand  of  gold,"  borne  by  the  hand  of 


Mercy  into  the  hovels,  of  the  poor,  chang- 
ing hunger  and  despair  into  peace  and 
plenty  and  sweet  content.  This  part  is 
genuinely  beautiful.  The  poem  as  a 
whole  has  a  hopeless  ring ;  it  is  a  glimpse 
into  the  very  springs  of  modem  life — 
and  of  ancient  life,  too,  for  that  matter, 
for  human  nature  does  not  change  much 
— and  it  is  disquieting.  It  is  cast  in  the 
form  of  an  exhortation  to  the  poet  who 
wishes  to  throw  aside  the  old,  out-of-date 
ideals,  and  to  write  of  things  as  they  are. 
This  would-be  practical  poet  is  treated  to 
a  most  entertaining  moving  panorama  of 
the  modern  objects  awaiting  his  consid- 
eration, and  then  is  warned  that  if  he 
would  write  of  that  which  is  at  the  root 
of  all  things,  the  seed  of  all  action,  he 
must  choose  money  for  his  theme, — 
Money,  which  has  magic  to  seal  the  elo- 
quence of  the  public  teacher,  which  can 
corrupt  virtue,  change  the  fate  of  nations 
— aye,  in  the  hand  of  its  possessor  can 
force  the  king  of  a  great  country,  on  the 
very  brink  of  battle,  to  call  back  his  fleets 
and  his  armies,  be  his  cause  never  so  just 
— if  that  cause  happens  to  be  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  desires  of  the  money  power. 
It  is  a  disquieting  picture,  and — it  is  un- 
fortunately true.  The  sombreness  of  this 
"study"  is,  however,  relieved  by  plenty  of 
little  humorous  descriptive  touches.  How 
is  this  for  a  snap-shot  of  a  certain  type  of 
bicycle  girl? — 

.  .  .  The  bold-faced   jig,   who,   cased   in  fol- 
licular bloomers. 
Straddles  the  wind-puffed  wheel. 

"Follicular  bloomers"  is  good. 

Eleonore  Booth  Simmofis. 


THE  FOREIGN  STAGE  IN  NEW  YORK 


II     The  German   Theatre 


In  seeking  the  distinctive  feature  of 
the  leading  German  playhouse  in  New 
York,  one  ought  not  to  fix  upon  anything 
picturesque.  Yiddish,  Italian  or  Chinese 
theatres  are  full  of  oddities  to  our  eyes, 
and  that  might  be  the  point  of  view  if 
the  secondary  German  theatre,  the  Ger- 
mania,    were    under    consideration,    but 


what  makes  the  little  house  on  Irving 
Place  so  notable  is  something  thoroughly 
familiar  and  intimate  to  the  minds  of 
cultivated  Americans.  It  is  merely  that 
the  drama,  as  we  know  it,  is  on  a  higher 
plane  than  it  is  in  any  other  theatre  in 
this  city — on  a  very  much  higher  plane 
than  it  was  at  Daly's  dufine  the  lifetime 
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of  Mr.  Daly.  There  is  always  more  or  less 
talk  about  ^he  possibility  of  making  the 
stage  in  England  and  the  United  States 
more  satisfactory  to  educated  people,  but 
seldom  has  there  been  such  a  crop  of 
articles  on  this  subject  as  there  has  been 
during  the  last  few  months.  Many  of 
them  were  started  by  the  unexpected  suc- 
cess of  Mr.  Benson  and  his  experiment  of 
giving  a  number  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
throughout    the    present    season.      The 


leading,  although  not  the  most  popular, 
dramatic  critic  in  England  told  me  at 
a  rehearsal  at  the  Irving  Place  Theatre 
that  if  there  were  one  man  like  Mr. 
Conried  in  England,  the  task  of  making 
a  change  for  the  better  would  be  infinitely 
more  hopeful.  It  was  his  opinion  that 
our  German  theatre  stood  above  every- 
thing in  London  as  distinctly  as  it  does 
above  everything  else  in  New  York. 
For  this   superiority   two  causes   are 
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easily  discovered.  One  is  in  the  audience. 
Germans  come  to  this  country  with  tradi- 
tions connecting  the  playhouse  with 
education  and  the  life  of  the  intelligence. 
They  were  accustomed  in  the  Fatherland 
to  seek  in  the  theatre  something  to  talk 
about  and  think  about  after  they  got 
home.  Coming  to  New  York,  and  not 
being  at  once  Americanised,  they  do  not 
think  of  their  theatre  as  a  place  where 
they  can  have  a  little  thoughtless  dis- 
traction after  the  strain  of  the  day's 
work;  indeed,  their  day's  work  is  not 
conducted  at  the  American  pace  which 
leaves  them  too  tired  to  think  or  feel  in 
the  evening.  Their  sons  and  daughters, 
however,  mingle  more  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  new  country,  and  carry  a 
more  American  atmosphere  into  the 
theatre.  As  there  is  only  one  notable 
German  theatre  in  the  city,  and  as  the 
director  of  it  is  compelled  to  do  what 
in  Germany  is  divided  among  several 
houses,  he  gives  up  a  good  many  weeks 
to  meaningless  farces  of  a  kind  which 
run  a  year  even  in  Germany.  He  man- 
ages, however,  even  during  the  weeks 
when  these  runs  are  on,  and  his  treasury 
is  being  filled,  to  set  aside  almost  every 


Friday  for  some  classic;  and  before  the 
farce  season  begins,  and  after  it  ends,  he 
puts  on  the  very  best  to  be  found  either 
on  the  library  shelves  or  in  the  serious 
productions  of  the  day.  When  the  theatre 
was  begun  it  needed  some  help,  but  it 
now  supports  itself.  Of  course,  it  does 
not  make  as  much  money  as  a  good  many 
houses  on  Broadway.  Mr.  Conried  re- 
marked a  while  ago  in  conversation  that 
if  he  were  simply  looking  for  a  business, 
he  could  find  a  better  business  than  run- 
ning a  theatre.  He  thinks  (and  it  is 
what  distinguishes  him  from  his  Ameri- 
can contemporaries)  that  running  a 
theatre  ought  to  be  taken  more  as  an  art 
than  as  a  trade.  Of  course,  he  wishes 
to  make  money,  as  all  of  us  do,  but  there 
is  every  difference  in  the  world  in  the 
degree  to  which  that  one  object  is  al- 
lowed to  control  all  the  other  aims  of 
a  rational  man's  existence.  The  director 
of  a  theatre  is,  perhaps,  an  even  more 
important  element  than  the  audience, 
because  he  can  make  his  audience.  Mr. 
Conried  is  now  busy  in  various  ways 
endeavouring  to  extend  his  influence 
among  the  kind  of  people  who  will  wish 
the  best  that  can  be  put  upon  the  stage. 
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«caHl|c«  Zhtmttt. 

IRVINQ  PLACE  aad  igth  STRBBT,  NBW  YORK.  


■BINRICII   rOWRIRn. 


I^caare  and  Manager 


Week  c'>mme'<cina  Mnndav  EvAnlnr.  March  6.  1900. 


CARL  WAGNER, 

Sacirtlr  brj  eif)aiitpttlt:autr4  in  ^mbncg 

flNoHtaft,  ben  .V  5RAr)  I900. 
3rbc«  9ibtub  btrfrr  TOodif  nnb  ^antftatf  "JRatintt, 

(^iaiircc  VI  fTtiia(;ioitcn  t'reifcnj. 

Die  versunkene  Glocke. 

D«:ui>ches  Mirchen'lrania  in  5  \iif/U2>?n  von  Gerhart  Haup  mann. 

la  Scaaa  caaatat  voa  Diraktor  Haiariek  Camiad. 

PBRSOIIEII. 

Hclnrich,  GlockengiesMr...  «     *     • 

Magda.  sein  Weib Man  ha  Schiffcl 

n  . .       „.    .      S Elly  Collmer 

Beider  K.n^er  j    Klein«  " 


Der  Pfarr.r. 
Der  Schulmeitler. 

Der  Barbier 

Diealie  Witticbeo.    .  

Elauundelon,  em  elbisches  Wesen.. 


Frischer 
George  Le  Bret 
.  ..Scmmjr  Herimann 

Heinrich  Ileber 

Wilhelmine  Srhiater 
my  Schrjth 


Der  Nickelin;inn,  Elementargeisi Carl  Bender 

Bia  Waldscbrat,  fauaiKher  Waldgeif  t K.  Meyer-Btgea 

Die  Nachbarm       Helene  Collmer 

Frida  Brandt 

«,f E  genie  Lcbmann 

*"•»..  .'..Marie  eorti 

Anna  Sander 

•     *     •    NeiRrleli,  GlocktniletMr.  CARL  WASHER  alt  Gatt 

Ort  der  H  nrllung  :  Im  Gebirge  und  am  Fusse  desselben. 

''        3»if4c«  kca  1.  ■■¥  S. «»,  fatvic  «tt{f4ra  Uu  4.  ■«>  5.  «tt         ' 

crfat^fft  >rr  'l'rfaralija«Hic4f»I  tint  ia>0crc  9d«f«. 


I  warden  bofllehat  •raucht.  Mlcba  Bute,  walataa  d«a 


AehtwayTaU. 
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From  the  colleges  especially  he  hopes 
much.  He  gives  lectures  at  some  of  the 
leading  imiversities,  and  this  year  he 
gave  at  his  own  expense  a  performance 
of  Goethe's  Iphigenie,  which  aroused 
enthusiasm  at  Harvard  to  a  degree  which 
could  hardly  be  believed  here  in  New 
York.  It  is  certainly  very  probable  that 
young  men  who  learn  German  at  college, 
and  have  had  their  attention  thus  early 
called  to  this  opportunity  of  adding  year 
by  year  essentially  to  their  knowledge  of 
high  dramatic  literature,  will  be  guided 
by  it  in  their  own  habits  and  those  of 
their  children.  The  increase  cannot  be 
fast.  Such  solidly  founded  things  sel- 
dom are.  It  takes  some  experience  for 
an  ordinary  American,  even  with  a  good 
education  and  a  knowledge  of  German, 
to  feel  the  full  superiority  of  the  Irving 
Place  Theatre  over  its  American  contem- 
poraries. The  more  thoroughly  one  has 
risen  to  the  best  uses  of  the  dramatic 
art,  the  more  he  learns  to  prefer  correct 
intention  to  any  special  excellence  or 
charm.  Such  a  person  will  very  often 
prefer  a  performance  by  the  Murray  Hill 
Stock  Company  to  anything  then  going 
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HVINO  PLACB  — *  Igt*  «TRBBT,W1W  YOMK. 

— IWICH  COMKIBD.        ....         LiMlB  •■<  ■— gf 

wy— k  oomnwncing  Monday  Bvntn».  AprtI  9.  1 000. 

Benefiz  fuer   Herrn    EDMUND    HANNO, 

--WRT—  sciiyiiiH[iirr;?Hr 

DER  ZIGEUNER 

G«Ar«blld  !■  I  Act  voa  Mol*  B«rU 

Im  So—  jwtot  ▼«■  lUira  adav^  H»bb*. 

rWMBQWMK. 

Nwrvoa  Bcrl.  aB|ariicb«r  Gnubctiiiet  and  c«iid»tnh Carl  Bcadcff 

■Mft.  fl«ls«  Nicku  und  Mttndcl    EUr  Collacr 

Hen  TOW  Sandory.  «!•  EdeliBMn Rntfolpk  KUla-ltbodM 

Lal««.Btiit«fMciHaiduck,..., . . . . ..WUy  Fray 

rm.  do  Zlgvaaer «•«■<  !!*••• 

DI«a»r«c)»fidM  H«rrn  via  K«f1. 

Ort  d«r  H&arlaag  :  AnI  d«r  llMltia»c  dra  Hcira  VM  Bffti.  alMa  G«M 

<■  d«r  NSkc  dcr  Sisdt  SMf«41*. 

HIKEAUr: 

Kurmaerker  und  Picarde. 

GeanMM  all  CvMag  in  t_Act  *ML«a't  SchavldOT. 

FBBSQV] 

M*'l*.r«<ki«HntB«l«t«  Ooifo  ««r  Picwdta 

FHcddck  WUh«lni  SchalM,  Lil^d<*ebri«ani RaMpk  S«*lilt 

On  dcr  HandluBi  -  Fraaknlck.    Xcll :  ttjo. 

ZUM  SCHLUSSh 

Das  Verspreehen  hinter'm  Herd. 

Ll*dcr«^lcl  la  a  Acwa  voa  Alciaodcr  B««aaaa. 

Is  8««M  s*Mt«i  ▼M  B«rn  R«4«lpk  Sm1»«. 

PBHSOUBN. 

MkhclQi*  di  er.  Wirih  ladcrAbicaau Guativ  Toa  S«rl«niu 

Lelal.  tcin  Sohn ■  d«a<id  Haaao 

V.  SttliuM  R-do  ph  viiIm 

MANOL.  AlT'.  n     m  Di-ti  bri  guandincr  ...raAU  SCHU  X  ANs.-IEINK 

XM«  P.  T.  DamM  w«rd«a  hellctaat  araucht.  aaleha  Hat*.  w«tefaa  daa 
D»klBMnlt««Qd«o  di*  AmmIcM  aaf  dta  Bahae  varaltcl^  g»imii^a4  a>«afc 
—  wi  woUga.      Acl»tMag«ToU. DIB  DlMMMTUUlm 
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IKVINO  nLACI  9mt  If  tfe  ITRBaT.  NBW  YOKB. 


■  BKBICB  OORRIBD. 


Leaae*  featf  ■Anacei 


W««k  eomm«rtoln«  Monday  Evening,  April  16.  1000. 

Oft(r«VlBBtafl,  Uu  16.  titiril,  b«»  itUm 
f Bl§(8^(tt  0bCB^  ^(t  CUttW94$t,  f BttliC  C«Bift«§  VlatiBfc  t 

iVtotiaec  ju  traiSfeigicii  '^rciitn '. 

Mile.  NItouche. 

Op<r<!tte  in  4  Aden  von  Meilhvcund  MiHaud  Mu»ik  von  Hcrve. 

la  Bo—  gaaaUt  ▼••  Barra  Oaat«v  vaa  B«7Bkrilta. 


FBKBOMBV. 

Major  Graf  von  Chateau  Gibus  .   .. 

Cclestin  

Femtnd  de  Champlaireux. 

D«nise  de  Flavigny 

Die  Oberin. .....'. 

Loriot 


Gustavr.  I 

ri,    f 


Robert,    r  0«ci««- 

Der  Director 

Der  Regisseur 
Corlnae.     ] 
Grlmleiir,  i 


Lydla. 
SylTia,  I 
PrSrtneria . . 
Bin  Soldai.. 


Schautpielerinnen, 


Edmund  Hanpo 

....  Rudoli^h  Seoiut 

Jacques  Horwits 

Anna  Leonard I 

Met*  Buenger 

Gtttuv  von  Seyffertitt 

.  Rudolph  KlcinRbodeo 

Eugen  Hohenwarth 

Willy  Prey 

Jacques  Lurian 

Marie  Reichardt 

Anna  Sander 

Gtt»ie  FrdCDkel 

Eugenie  Lehmann 

..    Augutie  Burmester 

.Carl  Fritcher 


Pensionirinneo.  Splda'en. 


on  Broadway;  whereas  the  first  visit  to 
that  theatre  is  likely  to  prove  tiresome, 
because  there  is  no  very  marked  ability 
in  any  one  of  the  actors.  If,  however, 
real  feeling  for  the  acted  drama,  and 
intimacy  with  it,  can  lead  one  to  prefer, 
on  the  whole,  the  Murray  Hill  to  the 
Empire,  how  much  more  will  one  prefer 
a  theatre  which  has  not  only  the  correct 
point  of  view,  but  superior  talent  also, 
more  enlightenment  and  executive  ability 
in  the  management,  and  more  training 
and  histrionic  ability  in  the  actors,  than 
are  to  be  found  at  the  English  theatres? 
A  short  time  ago  I  was  watching  Max 
Halbe's  famous  play,/u^^«if,at  the  Irving 
Place,  enjoying  it  thoroughly,  and  think- 
ing over  questions  which  some  American 
actors  had  asked  about  the  possibility  of 
putting  on  an  English  translation.  It 
seemed  to  me  likely  to  fail,  whoever 
might  attempt  it;  yet  it  ran  so  well  in 
Germany  that  it  at  once  made  for  the 
author  a  reputation.  Only  part  of  the 
difference  is  in  the  audience.  Another 
point  is  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
think  of  a  cast  that  would  play  it  as  well 
as  did  the  members  of  Mr.  Conried's 
company.  The  only  weak  point  was  the 
visiting  star.     The  idiot  was  pl^eii  J?y 
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ANNA  BRAG  A. 


Julius  Strobl,  a  man  who  appears  often 
as  the  leading  young  gentleman  in  farces, 
or  a  young  swell  in  society  plays ;  who  is 
Doctor  Rank  in  A  Doll's  House,  some 
nameless  soldier  in  Wilhelm  Tell,  de 
Guiche  in  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  and  so 
on  through  a  long  list,  and  his  perform- 
ance was  simply  perfect.  The  girl  was 
played  by  Emmy  Schroth,  whose  versa- 
tile talent  ranged  from  Rantendelein  in 
Die  versunkene  Glocke  to  ordinary  sou- 
brette  roles  and  the  pathos  of  Jugend. 


i 


^^^\y'*a[ 


CONRIED   AS   GRINGOIRE. 


EMMY  SCHROTH. 


Anna  Braga,  the  best  known  of  the 
young  leading  women,  did  some  of  her 
best  work  in  stern  character  parts,  as 
in  Fuhrmann  HenschL  No  more  varied 
and  objective  actress  than  Wilhelmine 
Schleuter  could  be  found  in  America, 
and  these  are  but  illustrations  of  a  gen- 
eral principle.  This  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant conditions  of  the  Irving  Place 
Theatre.  When  an  aqtor  is  engaged  there 
he  shows  his  repertory,  which  sometimes 
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includes  several  hundred  parts.  Starting 
with  such  an  equipment,  it  is  compara- 
tively certain  that  he  will  put  more  or  less 
intelligence  into  his  view  of  a  new  char- 
acter even  before  rehearsal,  and  these 
parts  have  been  played  in  a  land  where 
he  cannot  walk  around  on  his  personality, 
but  must  interpret  the  character  which  he 
is  representing. 

One  or  two  details  in  which  the  meth- 
ods of  the  Irving  Place  differ  from  those 
on  Broadway  may  be  worth  mentioning. 
Nowadays  a  play  is  seldom  read  aloud 
in  an  English  company.  The  actors  sim- 
ply have  their  parts  assigned  them,  and 
they  frequently  never  see  or  read  the  whole 
play.  Some  of  them  defend  this  practice 
on  the  ground  that  when  you  meet  other 
people  in  real  life  you  do  not  know  what 
they  have  been  saying  or  doing,  or  may  say 
or  do  hereafter — an  absurd  argument,  of 
course,  as  art  cannot  be  accidental.  At 
the  Irving  Place  Mr.  Conried  always 
reads  the  plays  to  the  company  before 
assigning  the  parts.  When  rehearsals 
begin  there  is  another  difference  between 
his  method  and  that  of  the  English  com- 
panies. He  rehearses  one  act  at  a  time, 
not  taking  the  second  up  until  the  first 
is  perfect. 
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4w  9S>  Apcllf 


4m  M. 


AprH, 


4— — .AprM, 


Doienbi 


eaflV.  AprH, 


hail  te  iMinr  C.  KMKTUT  ■<  C.  MCKl, 


Beneflz  fur  Fit  ADA  MERITO 

EGMQNT 

m*m,(*.iumKn.      t|Li.ci«.tMKi*Ciii. 


Im  wefawen  Rowfl 
Ate  ichwiederkam 


EGMONT 


(BwHt  «kni»,  lea  M.  Il^ril.  SmfU  fir  «rrni  Jal 
fB«««flM«  N*  ««<lr«  «ma  Carl  W«sMr  «■»  9ri.  Emmy  Mcfcrath,  ••Aaf 
Atm  Caraiii  ■■■>■■■"  isattrUST-  mk  •*Ji«Mi4,**  JTStRfilT-  «m«,  Cari 
WaSKT  •!•  fMI.  ll«ll««,  m  M.  nmO.  MCHLrNM  DEB  tAIMlf 
w»Wkbh»t>oiOrlwn  ms  «■■•  9rM«.  9II«  9»llB«r,  9la»»lf  Ztmim*  ni» 


FELIX    SCHWEIGHOFER. 


In  trying  to  tell  how  the  actors  at  this 
theatre  are  superior  to  our  American 
players  one  is  met  with  the  difficulties 
which  always  exist  in  describing  solid, 
mature  excellence.  Let  one  quality  stick 
out,  and  it  is  rather  easy  to  give  an  elo- 
quent picture  of  it;  but  the  superiority 
of  Mr.  Conried 's  company  consists  in 
objectivity,  in  harmonious  work  together, 
and  in  versatility.  The  actors  play  farce, 
on  the  whole,  perhaps,  neither  better  nor 
worse  (although  somewhat  different) 
than  our  own  superior  farce  companies, 
but  these  same  actors  can  play  the  high- 
est poetic  dramas;  they  know  how  to 
recite  verse,  and  they  know  the  meaning 
of  poetry.  This  is  a  prime  requisite,  if 
we  are  ever  to  have  in  English  anything 
corresponding  in  quality  to  what  we  have 
in  German.  It  is  even  more  necessary, 
because  almost  the  whole  of  the  English 
drama  which  holds  any  place  in  the  gen- 
eral literary  heritage  of  our  race  is  in 
verse.  One  of  the  most  encouraging 
things  about  Mr.  Conried's  theatre  is 
that  it  shows  beyond  a  doubt  that  an 
equally  competent  man  who  should,  with 
very  moderate  backing,  establish  a  thea- 
tre in  the  Americajffcz^§ffeO©^te  it 
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on  the  lines  followed  at  the  Irving  Place 
would  succeed,  if  by  success  he  meant 
something  besides  wealth.  For  the  public 
this  would  mean  that  we  might  see  in 
our  ow^n  language  every  year  not  only 
all  the  pla>'s  of  the  great  national  drama- 
tist, but  selections  from  the  other  Eliza- 
bethans, and  from  Dryden,  Sheridan, 
Goldsmith,  from  the  best  dramas  of 
our  contemporaries,  which  might  not  be 
fit  for  long  runs  or  performance  by  ill- 
balanced  companies,  and  translations 
from  foreign  dramatic  literature ;  and 
that  we  should  see  these  plays  acted  as 
well  as  Die  vcrsunkene  Glocke,  Iphige- 
nie  anf  Tanris  and  Die  Joiirnalisten  have 
recently  been  acted  at  the  Irving  Place. 
From  September  30  last,  sixty-five 
dramas  were  played  in  Irving  Place,  and 
this  number  is  smaller  than  it  should 
have  been ;  as  Carl  Wagner's  failure  led 
to  an  early  closing  of  the  theatre  and  the 
abandonment  of  several  productions.  On 
the  list  are  plays  by  Schiller,  Goethe, 
Lessing,  Sudermann,  Hauptmann,  Frey- 
tag,  and  Shakespeare.  Such  names  appear 
every  year  interspersed  with  those  that 


stand  for  earlier  stages  of  fame  or.  for 
lighter  work.  This  is  the  kind  of  theatre 
that  we  need  in  English.  I  once  suggested 
to  Mr.  Conried  that  all  good  American 
actors  expected  higher  salaries  than 
could  be  paid  in  such  a  company,  which 
must  be  so  large  that  many  members  are 
idle  on  any  given  night.  **Nonsense/' 
said  he.  *'We  do  not  need  reputation. 
I  could  pick  up  the  actors  I  needed  in 
Terre  Haute."  That  is  one  quality  neces- 
sary for  the  man  without  whom  such 
a  theatre  cannot  exist.  He  must  be  able 
to  discover  actors  for  himself,  not  pay 
the  prices  of  those  whom  the  world  has 
already  made  expensive.  He  ought  to 
be  a  retired  actor,  as  Mr.  Conried  is ;  for 
if  he  is  still  seeking  histrionic  honours, 
he  will  be  an  ordinary  actor-manager, 
practically  a  star.  Where  is  the  man? 
Perhaps,  in  spite  of  his  being  a  German, 
Mr.  Conried  w^ill  be  the  first  manager 
to  establish  a  high-class  English  stock 
company  in  New  York.  Who  knows? 
His  German  theatre  has  pointed  the  way. 

Norman  Hap  good. 


JAMES    LYNE'S    SURVEY; 

OR,   AS   IT   IS   BETTER    KNOWN, 

THE  BRADFORD  MAP 

A  Plan  of  the  City  of  New  York  at  the  time  of  the  Granting  of  the  Montgomerie  Charter  in  173 1. 


When  a  full-fledged  and  lusty  error 
sets  forth  upon  its  journey  through  the 
world,  some  malevolent  fairy  appears  to 
bestow  upon  it  the  seven-leagued  boots 
of  Hop-o'-my-Thumb,  equipped  with 
w^hich  it  makes  such  rapid  strides 
that  sober-minded  and  slower  paced  truth 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  able  to  overtake  it. 
This  deplorable  fact  is  well  exemplified 
by  the  singularly  persistent  repetition  of 
erroneous  statements  in  regard  to  the 
first  map  of  this  city  printed  in  New 
York  which  is  known  to  exist. 

This  map,  the  historical  and  topo- 
graphical importance  of  which  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  scarcely  any  account  of 
our  city  has  ever  been  written  that  does 
not  refer  to  or  reproduce  it,  was  pub- 
lished probably  in  1731  by  New  Y^ork's 
first  established  printer,  William   Brad- 


ford, from  a  survey  made  by  James  Lyne. 
Only  two  impressions  from  the  original 
copperplate  of  this  engraving  are  known 
— one  in  the  possession  of  the  writer, 
and  the  other  in  the  New  York  Historical 
Society,  presented  to  it  in  1807  by  John 
Pintard,  an  eminent  merchant  and  pub- 
lic-spirited citizen  of  New  Y'ork,  who 
died  in  1844  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-five. 

The  following  note,  endorsed  upon  the 
copy  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
is  signed  by  ]Mr.  Pintard : 

Col.  Lurting  (whose  name  appears  in  the 
shield  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  th« 
map)  was  appointed  Mayor,  Sept.  29,  1726, 
O.  S.  (old  style).  He  died  July  23,  1735,  O.  S. 
This  plan  therefore  was  taken  between  these 
periods — presumed  from  ifoditipniii  17^, 
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Govr  Montgomerie  arrived  April   15,   1728. 
Died  July  i,  173 1. 

Now,  with  this  statement  made  in  1807 
by  John  Pintard  before  their  eyes,  why 
should  the  copyists  guess  at  the  date  of 
1728?  At  the'  same  time  (1807)  Mr. 
Pintard  presented  to  the  society,  of 
which  he  was  the  originator  and  founder, 
a  copy  of  "A  Plan  of  the  City  of  New 
York  from  an  actual  Survey  Anno  Dom- 
ini MDCCLV.  By  F.  Maerschalk, 
City  Surveyr'' — Printed,  Engraved  and 
Sold  by  G.  Duyckinck  and  dedicated  by 
him  to  the  "Honourable  James  De  Lan- 
cey,  Esqr,  Lieutenant-Governor  and 
Commander-in-Chief.  In  and  over  the 
Province  of  New  York  and  Territories 
Depending  thereon  in  America." 

This  map  is  of  even  greater  rarity  than 
the  Bradford  map,  as  one  of  the  two 
copies  known  is  in  a  very  imperfect  con- 
dition. The  left-hand  portion  of  the 
Duyckinck  resembles  the  Bradford  map 
so  closely  in  size  and  in  the  style  of  the 
engraving  that  it  is  not  a  wild  conjecture 
that  Gerardus  Duyckinck,  limner  and 
picture  dealer  at  the  sign  of  the  Two 
Cupids,  near  the  Old  Slip  Market,  may 
have  obtained  possession  of  Bradford's 
copper-plate,  pieced  it  out,  and  thus  on 
the.  ruins  of  the  Bradford  map  con- 
structed his  own.  This  appears  to  have 
been  a  favourite  contrivance  of  these 
early  engravers,  for  the  Burgis  copper- 
plates of  New  York  City  and  Harvard 
College  were,  we  know,  thus  manipu- 
lated. 

In  1834,  twenty-seven  years  after  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Pintard  to  the  Historical  So- 
ciety was  made,  the  Bradford  map  was, 
apparently  for  the  first  time,  reproduced 
by  lithography,  but  not  with  exactness, 
and  a  date,  1728,  for  which  there  is  no 
authority  whatever,  was  added.  The 
sins  of  both  omission  and  commission  are 
to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  draughtsman 
of  the  tracing  by  means  of  which  the  first 
copy  was  necessarily  made,  as  photogra- 
phy was  not  then  in  use.  The  words 
"Ledge  of  Rocks"  which  appear  in  the 
original  are  omitted  in  the  copies.  The 
fifteen  boats  and  ships  displayed  in  the 
original  are  reduced  to  ten,  and  the  height 
of  the  copies  is  about  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  less  than  the  original.  There 
are  other  characteristics — the  eighteenth- 
century  paper  and  the  delicate  copper- 


plate effects — which  mark  the  original 
map,  and  some  minor  points  besides  those 
mentioned,  in  which  it  differs  from  the 
copies — for  instance,  some  of  the  letters 
in  the  inscription  on  the  scroll  below  the 
City  Arms,  all  of  which  are  sharp  and 
clear  in  the  original,  are  in  many  of  the 
copies  obliterated  by  the  shading  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  words  cannot  be  de- 
ciphered ;  but  the  simple  statement  that  a 
so-called  Bradford  map  bears  a  date  is 
sufficient  to  condemn  it  at  once  as  an 
original  impression  and  brand  it  as  a 
copy.  , 

Following  with  a  blind  and  smiple 
faith  this  reproduction  of  1834,  various 
other  copies  of  this  noted  survey  of 
James  Lyne  have  been  made  from  time 
to'  time,  and  nearly  every  writer  upon  our 
local  history  who  has  pictorially  embel- 
lished his  work  has  inserted  in  it  a  fac- 
simile of  a  lithographic  map,  purporting 
to  have  been  made  in  1728  (regardless  of 
the  fact  that  the  art  of  lithography  was 
not  invented  by  Alois  Senefelder  of  Mu- 
nich until  1792,  and  not  introduced  into 
this  country  until  about  the  year  1819), 
and  presented  it  to  his  readers  as  a  true 
and  faithful  reproduction  of  William 
Bradford's  copper-plate.  It  has  re- 
mained, however,  for  Mr.  John  Fiske  to 
go  farther  and  fare  worse  in  this  matter 
than  his  predecessors,  inasmuch  as  he  es- 
says to  be  more  explanatory  of  the  situa- 
tion by  suggesting  that  there  may  have 
been  different  states  of  the  original  map. 

Referring  in  his  table  of  contents  to 
the  map,  which  appears  in  Vol.  II.,  p.  258 
of  his  work,  Mr.  Fiske  writes : 

James  Lyne's  map  of  New  York  in  1728 — 
From  an  original  kindly  lent  by  General  James 
Grant  Wilson.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  Eames  that  Mr.  W.  L.  Andrews  has  an 
original  without  the  date,  which  corroborates 
a  suspicion  that  the  date  1728  may  have  been 
absent  from  the  map  as  first  issued.  Mont- 
gomeries  Ward,  which  appears  on  the  map, 
was  not  created  until  173 1.* 

Turning  to  the  map  on  page  258  of 
Vol.  II.  of  Mr.  Fiske's  book,  I  found  a 
reduced  copy  of  the  lithograph  with  the 
date  1728,  which  has  masqueraded  on  so 
many  previous  occasions  as  the  original 

*A  fact  to  which  the  writer  of  this  article 
believes  he  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  as 
one  evidence  of  the  incorrectness  of  the  date 
of  1728  attached  to  the  copies  of  the  map. 
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Bradford  map.  This  was  as  I  expected, 
as  I  knew  that  General  Wilson  did  not 
have,  and  I  did  not  believe  he  would 
claim  to  have  (which  he  writes  me  he 
does  not),  an  impression  of  the  map  from 
the  original  copper-plate  of  William 
Bradford.  I  thereupon  wrote  to  Mr. 
Fiske  the  following  note : 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  Table  of  Contents  of  your 
book,  The  Dutch  and  Quaker  Colonies  in 
America,  you  state  that  the  map  which  ap- 
pears at  p.  258  of  Vol.  II.  is  a  copy  of  an 
"original"  loaned  you  by  General  Wilson,  and 
you  refer  to  one  which  you  were  informed  by 
Mr.  Eames  of  the  Lenox  Library  was  in  my 
possession,  which  bore  no  date,  from  which 
circumstance  you  surmise  that  there  may  have 
been  two  states  of  the  original  James  Lyne 
or  (as  it  is  better  known)  the  Bradford  map. 
You  apparently  were  not  aware  that  there  are 
other  considerable  differences  between  the  map 
in  my  possession  and  the  copy  you  reproduce 
besides  the  absence  of  a  date.  I  have  found 
by  experience  that  copies  never  follow  faith- 
fully the  originals,  and  there  is  always  a  "tell- 
tale" somewhere. 

This  statement  over  your  name,  if  erroneous, 
as  I  think  you  will  find  upon  investigation  that 
it  is,  is  calculated  to  do  much  harm,  as  it  will 
aid  book  and  print  dealers  either  to  wittingly 
or  ignorantly  deceive  their  customers  with  the 
numerous  copies  of  the  Bradford  map  that  are 
in  circulation  from  the  lithograph  made  by 
George  Hayward  in  1834,  down  to  the  repro- 
ductions of  recent  times,  printed  and  published 
by  the  hundred  for  advertisement  and  other 
purposes.  These  have  little  value,  but  they 
are  being  continually  palmed  off  upon  the  pub- 
lic as  genuine  impressions  from  the  original 
copper-plate  of  William  Bradford,  at  all  sorts 
of  prices.  This  statement  in  your  book  will  be 
a  service  to  print  sellers  which  I  am  sure  that, 
aware  of  its  incorrectness,  you  would  not  de- 
sire to  render. 

I  would  have  been  glad  to  show  you  the 
original  Bradford  map,  one  of  the  two  copies 
known  to  exist,  and  you  would  not  then  have 
been  led  astray  by  this  old  deception  which 
has  been  again  and  again  exposed,  but  which 
writers  upon  our  local  history  cling  to  so 
tenaciously,  as  though  they  loved  and  could  not 
bear  to  part  with  the  pleasing  delusion. 

To  this  note,  written  several  weeks 
ago,  Mr.  Fiske  has  so  far  made  me  no  re- 
ply. If  it  did  not  miscarry  in  the  mails, 
and  Mr.  Fiske  received  my  communica- 


tion, he  has  seen  fit  to  answer  it  only  by 
a  silence  which  we  are  told  is  sometimes 
more  eloquent  than  words. 

A  reduced  fac-simile  of  one  of  these 
copies  of  the  Bradford  map,  similar  to 
the  one  in  Mr.  Fiske*s  book,  appears  in 
General  Wilson's  Memorial  History  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  Vol.  II.,  p.  185, 
and  is  described  in  a  footnote  as  a  covi- 
plete  copy  of  the  map  as  it  was  printed 
by  Bradford  in  1728.  I  trust  that  for  the 
sake  of  historical  truth  and  accuracy 
General  Wilson  will  correct  this  footnote 
in  future  editions  of  his  Memorial  His- 
tory, and  replace  his  reproduction  of  the 
copy  with  the  imaginary  date  of  1728 
with  a  fac-simile  of  the  original  Bradford 
map,  a  copy  of  which  has  lain  open  to  in- 
spection in  the  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety for  nearly  a  century,  and  made  it  all 
these  long  years  as  easy  to  be  right  as 
wrong  in  tbe  matter. 

The  reports  which  come  at  intervals 
from  North,  South,  East  and  West  of  the 
finding  of  original  Bradford  maps  have 
in  them  an  element  of  ludicrousness  to 
any  one  familiar  with  the  excessive  rarity 
of  engravings  executed  in  this  country  at 
the  period  to  which  the  map  belongs,  and 
the  poverty  of  the  arts  in  that  distant 
time.  I  have  been  searching  diligently 
for  early  American  prints  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  and  I  venture  to  make  the 
assertion  that  not  more  than  three  or 
four  impressions  exist  of  any  American 
engraving  executed  prior  to  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  Of  the  "Prospect  of 
the  Colledges  in  Cambridge  in  New  Eng- 
land," produced  by  William  Burgis  in 
1726,  only  one  copy,  fairly  perfect,  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  (discovered  accident- 
ally), is  known  to  exist.  Of  the  re-im- 
pression of  this  plate,  issued  in  1739  or 
1740,  I  have  a  perfect  impression,  with 
the  exception  of  the  title,  and  I  know  of 
no  other  in  equally  satisfactory  state.  The 
copy  in  Harvard  College  is  in  a  very 
darnaged  condition  (unless  they  have 
found  another  within  the  last  few  years), 
and  the  one  in  the  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Society  is  thus  described  by  the  au- 
thorities of  that  institution:  "So  discol- 
oured by  time  that  portions  of  it  are  al- 
most indistinguishable,  and  the  panel 
upon  which  it  was  pasted  had  also  be- 
come much  warped  and  cracked." 

Of  the  "View  of  the  City  of  New  York 
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in  1717,"  by  William  Burgis  (the  most 
important  and  interesting  of  the  early 
pictures  of  our  city),  there  is  but  the  one 
solitary  copy  owned  by  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  and  but  two  of  the 
impressions  from  the  same  plate  issued 
in  1746  are  known — one  in  the  above 
named  institution,  and  one  in  the  New 
York  Society  Library. 

Of  the  "Northwest  Prospect  of  Nas- 
sau Hall  in  New  Jersey"  (Princeton  Col- 
lege), engraved  by  H.  Dawkins,  1764 
(  ?),  the  college  itself  has  only,  I  am  told, 
an  imperfect  copy,  and  I  can  learn  of 
but  two  others,  as  to  the  state  of  preser- 
vation of  which  I  am  not  clearly  in- 
formed. 

Of  the  Burgis  engraving  of  the  "New 
Dutch  Church"  (corner  of  Nassau  and 
Liberty  Streets),  dedicated  to  the  Hon- 
ourable Rip  Van  Dam,  Esq.,  which  was 
executed  probably  about  the  year  1732, 
only  one  copy  is  positively*  known  to 
exist,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  "A 
View  of  Castle  William  by  Boston  in 
New  England,"  which  was  probably  en- 

♦There  is  a  legend  that  another  copy  exists 
somewhere  down  in  the  wilds  of  Long  Island, 
and  will  some  day  come  to  the  New  York 
Historical  Society ;  but  for  at  least  twenty-five 
years  to  my  own  knowledge  it  has  been  a  case 
of  the  "hope  deferred  that  maketh  the  heart 
sick." 


graved  by  William  Burgis  at  about  the 
saitie  period.  It  is  natural  to  presume 
that  these  artists  executed  other  engrav- 
ings besides  those  we  know  which  I  have 
enumerated,  not  a  vestige  of  which,  ap- 
parently, remains. 

We  are  not  confronted  with  the  same 
conditions  with  the  engravings  above 
named  as  those  which  exist  in  the  case  of 
the  Bradford  map,  owing  to  the  fortu- 
nate circumstance  that  no  copies  of  the 
same  size,  or  even  approximately  so,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  were  ever  made, 
otherwise  we  should  be  bothered  in  just 
the  same  way. 

To  point  out  to  others  their  mistakes 
is  not  an  agreeable  task,  but  I  could  not 
see  this  erroneous  statement  in  regard  to 
the  Bradford  map  receive  a  new  endorse- 
ment and  be  given  a  fresh  impulse  and  a 
still  wider  currency  than  it  now  enjoys 
without  uttering  a  word  of  protest.  A 
well-sponsored  error  possesses  the  gift  of 
continuance  in  a  superlative  degree,  and 
should  be  refuted  at  every  opportunity. 
Once  planted,  either  by  accident  or  de- 
sign, it  propagates  itself,  and  is  more 
difficult  to  eradicate  from  the  minds  of 
men  than  is  that  pest,  the  Canadian 
thistle,  from  the  field  of  the  husband- 
man. 

M^illiam  Loring  Andrews. 


UNLEAVENED  BREAD* 


As  confession  is  good  for  the  soul,  it  is, 
perhaps,  just  as  well  to'state  with  perfect 
frankness  that  we  began  the  reading  of 
Unleavened  Bread  with  a  strong  preju- 
dice against  it.  The  literary  career  of 
Mr.  Robert  Grant,  as  we  had  followed  it 
from  his  undergraduate  days  at  Harvard 
and  from  The  Little  Tin  Gods  down  to 
the  recent  appearance  of  his  Search-Light 
Letters,  did  not  seem  to  mark  him  out  as 
the  sort  of  person  who  would  write  a 
well-sustained  and  satisfactory  novel.  In 
whatever  he  had  written  heretofore  there 
had  been  no  lack  at  times  of  a  certain 
kind  of  cleverness  and  at  other  times  of 
a  certain  shrewd  and  vigorous  common 
sense,  and  sometimes  there  was  found 
a  happy  combination  of  both  these  very 

♦Unleavened  Bread.  By  Robert  Grant.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 


admirable  qualities.  Yet,  nevertheless, 
on  laying  down  a  book  of  Mr.  Grant's 
we  have  always  had  the  feeling  that 
somehow  or  other  he  had  just  managed 
to  miss  success,  to  "muff"  it,  so  to  speak, 
and  therefore  in  a  way  to  belong  to  the 
category  of  entertaining  amateurs.  More- 
over (to  indulge  in  an  extreme  of  esoteric 
frankness),  we  had  of  late  been  praising, 
almost  without  any  qualification,  several 
very  admirable  books ;  and  lest  our  weap- 
ons of  offense  should  grow  rusty  through 
disuse,  we  had  cast  about  for  the  kind 
of  book  that  should  be  to  us  a  literary 
Agag,  one  that  should  permit  us  with 
a  perfectly  clear  conscience  to  hew  it  to 
pieces.  Unleavened  Bread  seemed  likely 
to  be  just  this  sort  of  book.  In  the  first 
place,  there  was  our  preconceived  opinion 
of'Mr.  Grant.    In  the  second  place,  there 
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was  the  preliminary  booming  of  the  book, 
expressed  in  terms  that  always  rouse  the 
honest  critic's  ire.  Therefore,  as  has 
been  already  said,  we  perused  the  open- 
ing pages  in  the  spirit  of  a  conscientious 
Bludyer. 

The  book,  however,  has  completely 
conquered  us.  It  has  triumphed  both 
over  our  prejudices  and  over  our  pur- 
pose. Not  only  that,  but  a  very  careful 
reading  of  it  compels  us  at  the  outset  to 
say  that  no  American  writer  for  many 
years  has  wrought  out  a  work  of  fiction 
so  full  of  meaning,  so  admirable  in  its 
literary  quality,  and  so  large  and  compre- 
hensive in  its  scope  as  this  book  of  Mr. 
Grant's.  We  came  to  scoff,  but  we  have 
remained  to  praise;  and  Unleavened 
Bread  deserves  not  only  all  the  praise 
that  we  shall  give  it,  but  a  much  more 
exhaustive  and  critical  consideration  than 
any  that  is  possible  to  us  in  these  pages 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Grant's  novel  has  certain  qualities 
about  it  which  are  rarely  found  in  any- 
thing that  resembles  an  harmonious  com- 
bination. In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  most 
accurate  and  adequate  study  of  character. 
In  the  second  place,  it  is  a  most  interest- 
ing story,  one  which  compels  you  to  read 
it  to  the  end  and  then  to  read  it  once  again, 
in  order  to  revert  to  certain  passages  and 
episodes  of  which  the  full  significance  is 
not  clearly  understood  at  the  time  of  the 
first  reading.  Again,  it  is  almost  the 
only  novel  that  we  know  of  which  can  be 
called  American  in  the  true  sense  of  that 
word.  Some  years  ago,  we  had  our  say 
in  the  pages  of  this  magazine  regarding 
the  oft-expected  novel  of  American  life 
that  shall  give  something  more  than  an 
impression  of  stray  nooks  and  corners  of 
our  national  domain  and  of  our  national 
life  upon  its  social  side;  and  we  came 
then  to  the  conclusion  that  no  book  had 
yet  appeared  which  could  rightly  be  re- 
garded as  being  anything  more  than  a 
Novel  of  Locality.  We  have  had  the  New 
England  novel  from  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Howells ;  we  have  had  the  novel  of  New 
York  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Matthews; 
we  have  had  the  novel  from  the  North- 
west from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Garland ;  we 
have  had  novels  of  the  South  from  the 
hand  of  Mr.  Cable  and  others;  and  we 
have  had  imperfect  novels  of  the  Far 
West  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Harte; 
but  the  American  Novel  we  have  never 


had.  In  Unleavened  Bread,  however, 
there  is  really  something  new — ^a  recur- 
rent perception  of  certain  things  which 
are  not  localised  in  our  life,  but  which 
are  as  true  of  one  section  of  our  country 
as  of  another,  and  which  are,  therefore, 
broadly  and  significantly  American.  To 
this  extent  Mr.  Grant  may  be  said  to 
have  produced,  if  not  the  representative 
American  novel  which  the  world  is  wait- 
ing for,  at  least  the  nearest  approxima- 
tion to  it  that  has  yet  been  written. 

Primarily,  Unleavened  Bread  is  the 
story  of  a  woman,  one  Selma  White,  in 
whom  we  have  the  replica  of  a  portrait 
which  every  one  of  us  has  seen  a  hundred 
times.  It  is  a  portrait  of  the  woman  bred 
up  in  some  small  American  village  and 
imbued,  because  of  her  environment  and 
of  her  own  temperament,  with  certain 
qualities  that  no  experience  can  after- 
ward eradicate.  She  is  pretty  and  per- 
haps more  than  pretty,  with  a  face  thin, 
nervous  and  intense,  and  capable  as  well 
of  expressing  exaltation  and  emotion. 
"Her  profile  in  her  exalted  mood  sug- 
gested a  beautiful  but  worried  arch- 
angel ;"  her  full  face,  which  showed  less 
clearly  the  thinness  of  her  lips,  suggested 
more  of  the  attractiveness  of  sex.  With 
an  active  brain,  an  unlimited  ambition, 
a  firm  conviction  of  her  own  superiority 
to  nearly  every  one  she  met,  and  with 
a  real  crudity  and  ignorance  and  inex- 
perience of  life,  she  represents  not  only 
a  type  of  woman,  but  also  the  type  of 
native  American  who  renders  the  genu- 
ine civilisation  and  gradual  enlighten- 
ment of  our  country  so  difficult  a  task. 
She  represents,  indeed,  the  sort  of  false 
Americanism  that  battens  on  its  own 
ignorance  and  narrowness,  that  is  petty, 
suspicious,  small-minded  and  self-con- 
scious, and  yet  that  arrogates  to  itself  all 
knowledge  and  boasts  of  its  capacity  for 
doing  everything,  without  long  training 
or  real  knowledge  or  true  cultivation. 

Selma  White  is  also  one  of  those  exas- 
perating human  beings  who  are  abso- 
lutely void  of  any  basic  principles,  yet 
w^ho  at  the  same  time  are  entirely  and  in- 
tensely conscientious.  No  matter  what  she 
does  or  what  she  urges  others  to  attempt, 
she  is  convinced  beyond  any  possibility  of 
doubt  that  she  is  not  only  right,  but  that 
she  is  setting  up  a  sort  of  standard  of 
righteousness  for  all  about  her;  that  she 
is   the  embodiment   of  high-mindedness 
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and  truth,  and  above  all,  of  the  genuine 
American  spirit.  She  feels  herself  almost 
divinely  consecrated  to  some  special  mis- 
sion, although  the  mission  even  to  herself 
is  wholly  vague  and  undefined.  Domestic 
life  can  never  satisfy  her;  she  is  full  of 
the  strange  restlessness  that  has  got  pos- 
session of  so  many  women  at  the  present 
time ;  she  yearns  to  do  something  grand 
and  epoch-making,  and  she  feels  that  she 
has  every  gift  and  every  faculty  for  its 
accomplishment.  Yet  withal,  she  is  mean 
and  jealous  and  unscrupulous  and  insin- 
cere, and  at  every  turn  of  her  existence 
she  reveals  her  hopeless  limitations,  even 
though  she  wins  at  last  what  she  esteems 
concrete  success. 

Selma's  ambition,  as  her  career  devel- 
ops, gradually  crystallises  into  an  intense 
longing  for  social  recognition.  When  the 
story  opens,  we  find  her  in  a  country 
village  where  anything  like  class  distinc- 
tion is  unknown;  and  she  gets  her  first 
understanding  of  such  a  distinction  when 
she  marries  a  "hustling"  varnish  manu- 
facturer and  makes  her  home  with  him 
in  the  small  Western  city  of  Benham, 
where  she  has  a  little  house  on  the  edge 
of  the  town,  a  house  embellished  with 
innumerable   scrolls  and   flourishes   and 
fancy  glass,  and  with  a  stag  of  metal 
decorating  the  grass-plot  in  front  of  it. 
In  this  home,  as  Mrs.  Lewis  J.  Babcock, 
she  makes  the  discovery  that  there  are 
persons  who  feel  themselves  to  be  of  a 
different  order  from  that  to  which  she 
herself  belongs.     She  is  grieved  to  find 
that  those  who  live  to  the  west  of  Central 
Avenue  are  not  given  to  associating  with 
those  who  live  upon  the  eastern  side ;  and 
she  resents  the  distinction  as  something 
outrageous,  as  something  that  ought  not 
to  be  possible  in  a  republic.    As  she  gains 
more  and  more  experience  with  time,  she 
grows  more  and  more  conscious  that  this 
subtle,  almost  imperceptible  dividing  line 
is   everywhere   to   be   discovered.      She 
professes  to  denounce  it  upon  purely  im- 
personal and  democratic  grounds.     She 
will  not  acknowledge  even  to  herself  that 
it  is  in  reality  her  own  particular  griev- 
ance, her  own  individual  exclusion  from 
certain  sets  and  coteries,  that  are  worm- 
wood to  her  soul.     Later,  after  divorc- 
ing her  husband    (the   story   of   which 
affair  is  in  itself  a  curious  and  interesting 
bit  of  realism)  she  marries  a  professional 
man  of  a  very  different  type — a  man  of 
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breeding  and  refinement  and  one  who 
thinks  that  he  has  found  in  her  a  woman 
with  whom  he  can  share  all  his  ideals. 
But  in  New  York,  where  her  husband 
takes  a  house  for  her,  her  social  disap- 
pointment is  intensified  a  thousandfold, 
until  it  becomes  almost  an  agony.  At  this 
point,  Mr.  Grant  introduces  us  to  one 
Flossy  Williams  and  her  husband,  two 
social  climbers,  who  are  exquisitely 
drawn.  Flossy  Williams  is  as  much  of 
a  creation  as  is  Selma  herself,  and  Mr. 
Grant  has  wonderfully  caught  and  vivi- 
fied for  us  the  curious  combination  of 
cleverness,  audacity,  good-nature  and 
verve  that  carry  Flossy  up  the  heights. 
But  Flossy's  success  is  the  one  thing  that 
most  enrages  Selma,  until  she  exposes  to 
her  quasi-friend  the  ache  from  which  she 
herself  is  suflFering  and  draws  out  of  her 
the  following  very  frank  little  speech, 
which  sets  forth  Selma  as  she  is  with  a 
delicious  fidelity  to  truth. 

"I  was  saying  that  you  were  not  fit  to  be  a 
social  success,  and  I'm  going  to  tell  you  why. 
No  one  else  is  likely  to,  and  I'm  just  mis- 
chievous and   frank  enough.     You're  one  of 
those  American  women — I've  always  been  cu- 
rious to  meet  one  in  all  her  glory — who  believe 
that  they  are  born  in  the  complete  panoply  of 
flawless  womanhood;  that  they  are  by  birth- 
right consummate  house-wives,  leaders  of  the 
world's  thought  and  ethics,  and  peerless  so- 
ciety queens.    All  this  by  instinct,  by  heritage, 
and  without  education.     That's  what  you  be- 
lieve, isn't  it?  .And  now  you  are  offended  be- 
cause you  haven't  been  invited  to  become  a 
leader  of  New  York  society.    You  don't  under- 
stand, and  I  don't  suppose  you  ever  will  under- 
stand,   that    a   true    lady — a    genuine    society 
queen — represents  modesty  and  sweetness  and 
self-control  and  gentle  thoughts  and  feelings; 
that  she  is  evolved  by  gradual  processes  from 
generation  to  generation,  not  ready-made.   Oh, 
you  needn't  look  at  me  like  that.     I'm  quite 
aware   that   if   I   were   the   genuine   article   I 
shouldn't  be  talking  to  you  in   this   fashion. 
But  there's  hope  for  me  because  I'm  conscious 
of  my  shortcomings  and  am  trying  to  correct 
them ;  whereas  you  are  satisfied,  and  fail  to  sec 
the  difference  between  yourself  and  the  well- 
bred  women   whom  you   envy  and   sneer  at. 
You're  pretty  and  smart  and  superficial  and — 
er— common,    and    you    don't   know    it.      I'm 
rather  dreadful,  but  I'm  learning.    I  don't  be- 
lieve you  will  ever  learn.     There!     Now  I'm 
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Perhaps  of  the  justice  of  this  estimate 
of  Selma  one  may  judge  from  the  reply 
which  Selma  made,  and  which  reminds 
us  irresistibly  of  Mrs.  Proudie's  immor- 
tal exclamation,  "Unhand  me,  sir !" 

**Go !"  cried  Selma,  with  a  wave  of  her  arm. 
"Yes,  I  am  one  of  those  women.  I  am  proud 
to  be,  and  you  have  insulted  by  your  aspersions 
not  only  me,  but  the  spirit  of  independent  and 
aspiring  American  womanhood.  You  don't 
understand  us ;  you  have  nothing  in  common 
with  us.  You  think  to  keep  us  down  by  your 
barriers  of  caste  borrowed  from  effete  Euro- 
pean courts,  but  we — I — the  American  people 
defy  you.  The  time  will  come  when  we  shall 
rise  in  our  might  and  teach  you  your  place. 
Go!  Envy  you?  I  would  not  become  one  of 
your  frivolous  and  purposeless  set  if  you  were 
all  on  your  bended  knees  before  me." 

Selma,  in  her  ambition  to  have  every- 
thing and  to  be  everything  that  her  am- 
bition suggests,  hounds  on  her  husband 
to  extravagance,  to  speculation  and  to 
overwork.  The  one  thing  to  which  she 
cannot  hound  him  is  a  violation  of  his 
professional  ideals.  He  is  an  architect, 
and  he  will  not  accept  commissions  from 
those  who  treat  him  as  they  would  treat 
a  carpenter  or  a  plumber,  and  who  expect 
him  to  put  his  name  to  architectural 
monstrosities  which  they  have  them- 
selves devised.  In  the  end,  and  after 
he  and  Selma  have  lost  all  sympathy 
and  all  affection  for  each  other,  he 
dies  an  overwrought  and.  disappointed 
man.  Selma  presently  makes  a  third 
marriage  with  the  lawyer  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  securing  a  divorce  for 
her  from  her  first  husband.  This  lawyer 
is  on  the  eve  of  embarking  upon  the  sea 
of  politics,  and  here  Selma  finds  another 
opening  that  seems  to  lead  on  to  distinc- 
tion, or,  at  any  rate,  to  notoriety,  which 
is  to  most  Americans  identical  with  fame. 
This  husband  is  another  clearly  conceived 
and  truthfully  portrayed  creation.  It  has 
been  suggested  to  us  often  in  private  con- 
versation that  Mr.  Grant  had  set  before 
himself  as  a  model  a  very  distinguished 
living  politician,  when  drawing  the  char- 
acter of  James  O.  Lyons,  and  that  the 
unctuousness,  the  shrewdness,  the  touch 
of  hypocrisy,  and,  for  that  matter,  much 
of  the  ability  of  Selma's  third  husband 
are  to  be  detected  in  the  individual  at 
whom  we  have  just  hinted.      However 


this  may  be,  Selma  again  begins  her 
social  climb  once  more,  this  time  upon  the 
political  ladder.  Her  husband  is  elected 
Congressman,  and  she  is  for  the  moment 
supremely  happy  in  the  brass-bands  and 
torchlight  processions  and  oratory  of  the 
campaign,  and  happier  still  when  with 
her  husband  she  visits  Washington  and 
fondly  imagines  that  now  at  last  in  a 
purely  American  way  she  has  taken 
a  short  cut  to  social  eminence.  Garbed 
in  her  wedding  gown,  she  attends  a  re- 
ception at  the  White  House,  her  hair 
dressed  as  elaborately  as  possible,  her 
person  adorned  with  such  jewelry  as  she 
possessed,  and  a  bouquet  of  costly  roses 
in  her  hand.  ' 

Her  wish  was  to  regard  the  function  as  the 
height  of  social  demonstration,  and  she  had 
spared  no  pains  to  make  herself  effective.  She 
had  esteemed  it  her  duty  to  do  so  both  as  a 
Congressman's  wife  and  as  a  champion  of 
moral  and  democratic  ideas. 

Unfortunately,  Flossy  Williams  also 
happens  to  be  there,  looking  on  with  an 
amused  curiosity.  W^hen  Flossy  discov- 
ers that  Selma  is  taking  the  whole  thing 
in  a  very  serious  way,  she  rather  mali- 
ciously and  with  apparent  artlessness 
pricks  the  bubble  of  Selma's  vanity. 

"To-night  is  the  opportunity  to  see  the  queer 
people  in  all  their  glory — the  woolly  curiosities, 
as  Gregory  calls  them.  ...  Of  course,  every 
one  connected  with  the  government  who  de- 
sires to  frequent  Washington  society  and  is 
socially  available  is  received  with  open  arms; 
but  if  people  are  not  socially  available,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  they  are  able  to 
command  social  recognition  merely  because 
they  hold  political  office — except,  perhaps,  in 
the  case  of  wives  of  the  Cabinet,  of  the  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  of  rich  and  influ- 
ential Senators,  where  a  woman  is  absolutely 
bent  on  success  and  takes  pains.  I  refer  par- 
ticularly to  the  wives,  because  a  single  man,  if 
he  is  reasonably  presentable  and  ambitious, 
can  go  about  more  or  less,  even  if  he  is  a  little 
rough;  for  men  are  apt  to  be  scarce.  But  the 
line  is  drawn  on  the  women  unless  they  are — 
er — really  important,  and  have  to  be  tolerated 
for  official  reasons.  Now,  every  woman  who 
is  not  persona  grata,  as  the  diplomats  say,  any- 
where else,  is  apt  to  attend  the  President's 
reception  in  all  her  finery,  and  that's  why  I 
suggested  that  this  sort  of  thing  isn't  exactly 
an  edifying  social  event.  It's  amusing  to  come 
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here  now  and  then,  just  as  it's  amusing  to  go 
to  a  menagerie.  You  see  what  I  mean,  don't 
you?" 

Selma,  in  fact,  discovers  that  as  the 
wife  of  a  mere  Congressman  she  is  of 
little  more  importance  in  the  particular 
way  wherein  she  wishes  to  be  of  impor- 
tance, than  she  was  when  she  lived  in  the 
house  that  had  the  metal  stag  before  it 
or  than  wiien  she  was  the  wife  of  the 
young  and  still  obscure  young  architect. 
Yet  she  has  learned  that  there  are  politi- 
cal heights  which  rise  to  social  altitudes  as 
well,  and  she  sets  her  heart  upon  becom- 
ing the  wife  of  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States.    Her  husband,  as  the  result  of  a 
private  transaction  with  a  representative 
of  a  great  corporate  interest,  is  elected 
Governor ;  and  when  one  of  the  Senators 
from  the  State  dies  suddenly,  the  way  to 
the  Senate  is  open  to  him,  save  for  one 
embarrassing  fact.    To  carry  out  the  bar- 
gain by  which  he  was  elected.  Governor 
Lyons  must  sign  a  certain  bill.    He  had 
given  his  word  to  do  so,  and  it  was  that 
promise  which  had  secured  not  only  his 
election,  but  his  relief  from  threatening 
pecuniary     ruin.      Nevertheless,     if     he 
signed  the  bill,  which  was  unpopular,  he 
could  not  hope  to  be  elected   Senator. 
Here    Selma   comes    forward   and    con- 
vinces him  that  he  is  under  no  obligation 
to  keep  his  word ;  that  in  the  interest  of 
American  ideals  and  as  a  matter  of  con- 
science, he  must  forget  his  obligation  and 
must  secure  the  Senatorship.     She  and 
Lyons  play  the  hypocrite  together,  and  in 
the  name  of  virtuous  Americanism  the 
bill  is  vetoed  and  the  Governor  becomes 
a  Senator. 

Unleavened  Bread  has  the  rare  merit  of 
growing  more  and  more  absorbingly 
interesting  as  it  nears  the  end.  No  casual 
review  can  do  justice  to  the  admirable 
skill  which  Mr.  Grant  has  shown  in  the 
development  and  conduct  of  the  story, 
nor  can  we  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 


point,  the  keenness  and  the  pungency 
with  which  he  has  hit  off  a  thousand  little 
things,  each  of  which,  in  itself,  is  of  no 
particular  importance,  but  all  of  which 
when  taken  together  make  the  book  a 
marvellous  picture  of  American  life  to- 
day. The  social  part  of  it  and  the  politi- 
cal part  of  it  deserve  equal  praise; 
and  while  the  local  colour — whether  the 
scene  be  Benham  or  New  York  or  Wash- 
ington— is  perfect,  the  story  as  a  whole  is 
free  from  localism  and  is  absolutely  na- 
tional. 

A  word  of  criticism  is  inevitable,  yet 
it  relates  only  to  minute  details.  We 
think  that  Mr.  Grant  has  almost  reached 
the  verge  of  caricature  when  he  repre- 
sents Selma  on  her  arrival  in  New  York 
as  wondering  whether  at  some  social 
function  she  may  not  have  an  opportunity 
to  declaim  "Curfew  Must  Not  Toll  To-, 
night"  or  "Why  Should  the  Spirit  of 
Mortal  Be  Proud?"  That  is  just  a  little 
too  much  for  our  credulity.  Again,  Mr. 
Grant  has  inadvertently  and,  we  think, 
quite  unnecessarily,  mentioned  that  the 
action  of  his  story  takes  place  in  the 
early  seventies.  He  did  not  need  to 
fix  the  chronology  at  all;  and  this  par- 
ticular chronology  is  obviously  quite  un- 
true, for  the  time  of  the  story  is  really 
the  time  in  which  we  are  now  living ;  and 
when  he  reaches  New  York  he  proves  our 
case  by  mentioning  the  fact  of  Selma's 
going  to  the  Empire  Theatre.  The  whole 
atmosphere,  moreover,  is  that  of  the  late 
nineties,  which  greatly  adds  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  book;  and  why  on  earth  Mr. 
Grant  wanted  to  worry  us  and  give  us 
the  shock  of  his  numerous  anachronisms 
we  cannot  possibly  imagine.  For  these 
anachronisms  were  a  shock,  and  they  led 
to  a  certain  feeling  of  apprehension  lest 
after  Selma  had  visited  the  Empire 
Theatre  she  should  partake  of  a  midnight 
supper  at  Rector's  and  then  go  home  in 
an  automobile.    . 

Harry  Thurston  Peck, 
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CHAPTER   XXVII.— Conhnw^rf. 

The  ground  was  slowly  covered,  fields  of 
corn,  open  pasture,  waste  briar  patches  and 
woodlands.  The  Stringtown  pike  was  crossed 
below  the  village,  and  on  the  return  circuit 
crossed  again  above  it,  near  the  home  of  the 
old  Kentucky  gentleman;  the  Mt.  Carmel 
pike  was  also  crossed  and  the  heavy  beech- 
wood  at  the  junction  was  passed,  and  yet  no 
evidence  of  the  movements  of  the  dog  and 
master  could  be  heard  other  than  the  sound 
made  by  an  occasional  broken  stick  or  rust- 
ling of  the  bushes.  Then,  at  last,  the  dis- 
couraged negro  realised  that  he  had  com- 
pleted the  circuit  of  the  village,  for  he  stood 
near  the  spot  where  the  circle  began.  The 
old  man  called  his  dog,  and  when  he  ap- 
proached spoke  to  him  as  only  a  deeply 
earnest  negro  of  the  olden  time  can  speak 
to  a  dumb  brute.  "De  sign  wah  bad,  fo'  et 
if^ah  de  lef  toe,  but  didn't  Cupe  go  back  an' 
start  ag'in?  De  ebil  ob  de  sign  wah  cha'med 
away  suah.  De  fault  am  not  wid  de  nigger, 
but  wid  de  dawg.  Yo'  am  not  wo'kin', 
Gawge,  yo'  hab  been  foolin*  yoah  time  away." 
The  harangue  ended  with  a  threat  and  the 
information  that  the  village  must  again  be 
tramped  about  and  that  the  next  circle  must 
be  larger.  Again  the  two  companions  started 
around  the  village,  but  before  doing  so  re- 
ceded from  the  previous  circle,  so  that  this 
circuit  would  be  much  greater  than  the  other. 
Patiently  they  passed  over  the  land  as  they 
had  done  before,  until  the  Stringtown  pike 
below  the  village  was  reached.  At  this  point, 
just  as  the  negro  prepared  to  climb  the  rail 
fence,  he  stopped,  and  then  sank  upon  the 
ground.  "Stan*  still,  Gawge,"  he  slowly  mut- 
tered; **dah  am  danger  in  de  ole  pike;  stan' 
still." 

Peering  through  the  rails,  the  kneeling 
negro  saw,  first,  two  silent  horsemen  ap- 
proach; following  which  came  a  troop  of 
about  a  hundred  men,  riding  two  abreast. 
When  opposite  the  negro  the  troop  halted, 
and  then  from  beneath  an  adjacent  tree  a 
slight  figure  slipped  to  the  side  of  the  leader 
of  the  band,  spoke  a  few  words  and  disap- 
peared toward  the  village.  The  troop  resumed 
its  way,  and  at  last,  about  as  far  behind  the 
cavalrymen  as   the  advance  guard  had  pre- 


ceded them,  came  the  rear-guard,  a  pair  of 
horsemen. 

The  tramp  of  the  horses'  feet,  the  occasional 
rattling  of  a  sabre  against  a  wooden  stirrup, 
the  smothered  cough  of  an  afflicted  horse- 
man and  the  cavalcade  that  had  been  pic- 
tured against  the  starry  skies  disappeared  in 
the  gloom. 

"Dah  am  sow'er  comin'  ter  some  one  ter- 
night;  de  cav'lry  don't  trabel  at  midnight  fo' 
fun.  Some  rebel  boy'll  be  to'n  from  de  mud- 
dah  what  he  come  home  ter  see  befo'  dis  raid 
am  obah.  £f  I  knowed  who  dem  blue  coats  wah 
ahftah!  Damn  dat  young  cuss,  dah  am  mis- 
chief in  de  air,  but  dah  am  uddah  wo'k  fo' 
Cupe  ter-night.  Dah  am  trouble  fo'  uddahs 
es  well  es  de  rebel  boy." 

He  moved  on;  the  two  pikes  were  crossed, 
the  shadows  of  the  beechwood  were  traversed 
and  the  second  circuit  of  the  village  nearly 
completed  when  a  cry  from  the  dog  broke 
upon  the  air,  a  cry  that  brought  old  Cupe 
to  a  stop  so  sudden  that  the  foot  was  arrested 
in  the  air,  slowly  lowered,  and  then  the  negro 
fell  upon  his  knees.  No  whistle  broke  from 
his  lips  this  time,  no  scolding  of  George 
Washington,  but  in  its  stead  the  murmured 
words:  "De  Lawd  be  praised!  stan'  still, 
Gawge  Washington.  De  track  ob  de  chile 
am  foun'.  Steady,  Gawge,  stan*  steady, 
Gawge  Washington."  Rising,  he  advanced 
to  the  spot  from  whence  the  cry  had  arisen, 
and  kneeling  again  beside  the  dog,  the  thank- 
ful negro  burst  into  tears  and  threw  his  arms 
about  the  dumb  brute's  neck.  As  he  knelt 
thus,  the  full  moon  slowly  arose,  for  the  night 
had  half  wasted  away,  and  yet  not  until  it 
threw  a  broad  glare  did  patient  Cupe  give 
the  command  to  move  onward.  Then  he 
said:  "Slow,  Gawge.  Go  ter  Susie,  Gawge. 
Steady,  ole  man,"  and  the  dog  leaped  into  the 
darkness. 

The  slow,  creeping  motion  that  had  char- 
acterised the  movements  of  Cupe  during  the 
night  now  changed  to  a  trot;  the  steps  were 
long,  and  the  eager  negro  rapidly  covered 
the  ground.  A  melodious  howl  came  regu- 
larly from  the  throat  of  his  unseen  leader, 
a  howl  that  to  Cupe's  practised  ear  was  suffi- 
cient to  keep  him  fast  in  the  trail.  He  used 
his    eyes   to    avoid    obstructions,    but    relied 


♦  Copyrig^ht,  igoo,  by  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.  /      r-\.r^r^\r-> 
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solely  on  his  ears  to  keep  track  of  the  dog. 
The  moon  rose  high  into  the  heavens;  wood- 
land, meadow  and  thicket  were  trodden  witk 
no  change  in  the  cry  of  the  dog,  no  sound 
from  the  lips  of  his  master.  The  child  had 
wandered  in  zigzag  lines,  had  straggled 
through  briars  and  bushes,  over  hills  and 
through  valley»— if,  indeed,  the  dog  were 
trailing  the  child.  At  last  even  Cupe  grew 
doubtful,  and  whistled,  which  signal  was 
understood  as  a  command  to  stop.  On  reach- 
ing the  brate,  who  in  obedience  rested  in  his 
tracks,  the  negro  spoke  as  follows: 

"Am  yo'  lyin',  Gawge,  am  yo*  lyin'  er  tellin* 
de  truff?  Ef  de  chile  hab  been  wha'  yo'  hab 
trabeled,  de  yinnercent  hab  walked  her  legs 
off.  Am  yo'  lyin',  Gawge?"  Stopping  in  the 
middle  of  the  sentence,  the  speaker  reached 
out  his  hand  and  picked  from  a  briar  a  small 
piece  of  cloth,  which  he  held  before  his  eyes.* 
The  light  of  the  moon  fell  full  upon  the  frag- 
ment, and  then  Cupe  completed  the  broken 
sentence— "An'  heah  am  de  ansah— yo*  am 
tellin'  de  traff.  Go  ter  Susie,  Gawge,  go  ter 
Susie." 

Back  and  forth,  in  and  out,  the  man  fol- 
lowed the  cry  of  his  dog  that  night,  ever 
intent  on  the  object  of  his  search,  hoping 
each  moment  to  hear  the  bay  announcing  that 
the  child  had  been  found  at  last  But  there 
came  no  change  of  note;  the  monotonous 
howl  that  first  struck  the  ear  was  maintained, 
until  at  last  a  great  loop  had  been  made,  and 
the  step  of  the  master,  following  the  cry  of 
the  dog,  turned  toward  a  spot  well  known  to 
the  superstitious  negro.  Nearer  and  yet 
nearer  they  drew  to  the  point  that  disturbed 
the  mind  of  the  slave,  until  at  last  he  could 
no  longer  control  his  fear,  but  whistled  to  his 
companion,  and  together  they  came  to  a 
stand  on  the  top  of  a  grassy  ridge. 

"Yo'  bettah  go  slow,  Gawge.  Dah  am  dan- 
ger in  de  air  ef  yo'  go  inter  de  ha'nted  hoUah 
widout  de  cha'm.  God  bress  de  rabbet  what 
cross  de  paff  an'  send  us  back  fo'  de  cha'm. 
Hole  still,  Gawge;"  and  taking  from  his 
pocket  a  rabbit  foot  attached  to  a  string,  the 
negro  hung  it  around  the  neck  of  his  dumb 
friend.  He  drew  another  rabbit-foot  charm 
from  the  same  pocket  and  threw  it  around  his 
own  neck.  "Go  slow,  Gawge,  de  debbil  am 
in  Bloody  Hollah.  God  help  de  chile  ef  de 
debbfl  fin'  her  dah."  The  rabbit-foot  charm 
even  seemed  not  altogether  to  remove  the 
distrast  of  the  old  man,  who  glanced  uneasily 
about  as  he  moved  slowly  into  the  valley.    He 

*With  apologies  to  the  author  of  Leaiher- 
Stackmg. 


mumbled  to  himself,  possibly  reciting  a  word 
charm,  but  still  he  kept  bravely  after  the 
yelping  hound. 

At  this  point,  when  the  dog  had  reached 
the  base  of  the  hill,  he  gave  a  yelp  so  differ- 
ent from  the  monotonous  cry  that  had  pre- 
ceded it  that  even  an  inexperienced  person 
would  have  noticed  the  change  of  tone.  It 
was  a  single,  sharp  yelp,  followed  by  a  loud, 
long  cry  that  made  the  valley  echo.  The 
negro  rashed  forward,  careless  alike  of  ghost 
or  goblin;  and  there,  reclining  on  the  grass, 
her  head  pillowed  on  a  hillock  that  the  slave 
knew  only  too  well,  rested  the  object  of  the 
search. 

The  dog  stretched  himself  upon  the  earth, 
licking  the  hand  of  his  young  mistress,  and 
the  moonlight  threw  its  mellow  rays  over  the 
spot  where,  as  the  reader  may  recall,  trans- 
pired the  weird  moonlight  scene  in  which  I 
was  once  concerned 

The  awestrack  negro  wasted  no  time;  he 
raised  the  girl  in  his  arms  and  rapidly  left 
the  valley  of  evil  omens.  His  faithful  dog, 
his  night  work  over,  weary  and  exhausted, 
with  hanging  head,  followed  at  his  heels.  The 
grey  of  morning  mingled  itself  with  the  silver 
light  of  the  moon  as  Cupe  opened  the  door 
of  his  cabin,  where  old  Dinah,  ready  dressed, 
sat  waiting  for  her  husband.  She  gave  a  cry 
of  joy  as  she  recognised  her  young  mistress; 
but  Cupe,  with  the  proverbial  graffness  of 
suck  as  he,  said: 

"Shet  yoah  mouf,  yo*  fool  nigger,  an'  don't 
yo'  wake  de  honey  chile.  Give  Gawge  Wash- 
ington his  suppah,  fo'  he  hab  done  his  wo'k.'' 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

We  of  Stringtown  slept  during  the  passing 
of  the  squad  of  cavalry  which  Cupe  saw 
tramping  up  the  pike,  and  we  also  slept  while 
the  same  raiding  troop  returned  from  a  sad- 
dened household  with  a  single  prisoner,  the 
rebel  son  of  Mr.  Nordman.  And  if  String- 
town  knew  nothing  of  this  tramp  of  a  hundred 
horses,  how  could  she  have  been  aware  of 
the  stealthy  footsteps  of  the  old  slave  who 
that  night  had  twice  encircled  her  outskirts? 
Why  should  she  awaken,  when  from  a  dis- 
tance the  old  hound  raised  his  voice  beside 
the  negro  who  searched  for  the  lost  footsteps 
of  the  wandering  child? 

Sleep  wrapped  the  residents  of  this  village 
during  Cupe's  tramp,  but  when  morning 
came  her  people  with  unabating  energy  re- 
newed their  search.  Aid  was  solicited  from 
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the  country  about,  dogs  were  employed,  but 
either  the  trail  had  cooled  or  the  strange  dogs 
were  not  gifted  as  was  George  Washington, 
for  they  found  no  trace  of  the  wanderer's 
track.  A  party  of  seekers  straggled  to  the 
cabin  of  Cupe,  who  sat  as  usual  beside  the 
cabin  door,  his  old  dog  asleep  at  his  side. 

"Yo*'  don't  pertend  ter  say  dat  yo'  hain't 
foun'  de  chile  yit?" 

"No  signs  of  her.  Lend  us  George;  per- 
haps he  can  strike  the  trail." 

"Yd'  am  welcum  ter  de  dog,  but  he  am  no 
'count.  He  am  like  his  ma'se.  He  don't  trail 
de  'possum  an*  de  coon  now,  he  hain't  got 
sense  nuff  in  his  ole  head  fo'  huntin'.  Go 
wid  de  gem'n,  Gawge;  git  up,  yo'  lazy  houn', 
an'  go  wid  de  gem'n!** 
'  The  visitors  whistled  to  the  dog,  which 
listlessly  and  with  drooping  head  followed 
them  from  the  door. 

"Ya,  ya,"  said  Cupe,  when  the  men  had 
disappeared,  yo'  am  bu'n'  yoah  candle  at 
de  wrong  end  when  yo'  walk  'way  from  dis 
cabin.  Yo'  might  es  well  look  fo'  an  eah  ob 
co'n  wid  thirteen  rows  es  ter  look  fo'  de  gearl 
wha'  yo'  am  gwine." 

In  a  short  time  old  George  slunk  back  and 
resumed  his  former  location.  Cupe  still 
rested  beside  the  door,  Dinah  sat  in  the  back 
doorway;  no  other  person  was  to  be  seen. 

Stringtown's  search  continued  until,  after 
several  days  had  passed,  hope  departed  from 
every  breast.  The  child  was  given  up  as  lost 
Rumours  arose  that  could  not  be  traced  to 
any  authentic  source,  and  yet  were  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  to  the  effect  that  Susie 
had  straggled  to  the  pike  and  was  found  by 
a  band  of  Northern  soldiers  marching  south, 
who  carried  the  homeless  waif  away.  This 
rumour  grew  into  accepted  fact  when  a  sol- 
dier on  furlough,  returning  from  the  front, 
stopped  at  one  of  the  Stringtown  taverns  and 
told  of  a  child  who,  petted  by  her  new-found 
friends,  was  now  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land. 

CHAPTER   XXIX. 

.  "Took  yoah  las'  look  at  de  ole  plantation, 
Dinah;  res'  yoah  eyes  fo'  de  las'  time  on  de 
Ian'  wha'  yp'  wah  bo'n.  De  fragrance  ob  de 
co'ii  when  et  am  in  silk,  de  bread  what  yo' 
make  wid  de  frosted  'simmon  an'  de  cracklin', 
de  sweetr'tater  an'  'possum  am  no  mo'ah  fo' 
yo'.  De  Ian'  ob  yoah  fahdah  am  no  mo'ah 
yoah  home;  trial  an'  spw'er  am  ter  come  lo' 
de  two  pie  niggers  in  de  cole  Canerdy  coun- 
try.      . 


Dinah,  sitting  in  the  doorway,  made  no 
reply. 

"When  Cupe  go  las'  night  ter  wha'  de  ole 
house  wah,  he  feel  de  touch  ob  de  sperrit  ob 
de  dead.  He  look  at  de  spot  wha'  de  bed  ob 
de  missus  stan'  de  night  de  blos'm  wah  bo'n, 
an'  he  speak  ter  de  missus  like  es  ef  she  wah 
by  his  side,  an'  den  he  lis'n  fo'  de  ansah.  Dah 
wa'n't  no  soun'  ob  voice,  but  de  ansah  conae 
out  ob  de  air  an'  out  ob  de  mqonlight" 

Dinah  remained  silent,  and  for  a  long  time 
Cupe  sat  mute,  lost  in  meditation. 

"De  ansah  say  dat  de  grabe  hab  cubahed  de 
body  ob  de  missus  an'  de  body  ob  de  ma'se, 
an'  dat  de  blos'm  chile  am  dead  an'  buried 
an'  dat  Cupe  hab  done  de  long-made  promise 
out.  Et  say  dat  when  de  dead  am  satisfied 
de  backward  wo'k  ob  man  am  done.". 

Dinah  looked  into  the  face  of  her  husband 
and  asked:  "Am  yo'  suah  de  dead  am  satis- 
fied?" 

"Suah.  Dinah,  I  is  suah.  De  switch,  ob  de 
weepin'  wilier  tree  droop  down  an'  hang  long 
obah  de  spot  wha'  Cupe  stick  de  twig  obah 
sweet  missus'  grabe;  de  cedah  bough  cnbahs 
de  grabe  ob  de  chile  she  call  her  blos'm. 
Dah  am  no  yaller  clay  ter  be  seen,  but  dah 
am  trouble  yit.    Dah  am  trouble  comin'." 

"What  yo'  see  ter  pint  ter  new  trouble?" 

"When  I  s'arch  in  de  bed  ob  de  sage,  dah 
wah  many  young  sage  plants  gfowin';  dey 
am  mo'ah  dan  a  ninch  high.  Et  wah  not  a 
week  sense  Cupe  scratch  dat  bed  obah,  an' 
now  de  seed  am  up.  Dah  am  trouble  fo'  de 
man  what  plant  de  seed  ob  ss^e  an'  trouble 
fo'  him  who  let  de  sage  seed  sprout."* 

"De  sage  am  a  suah  sign.  But  am  de  sperrit 
ob  ole  ma'se  satisfied?" 

Low  and  husky  was  the  reply.  "He  am 
walkin'  yit,  but  dat  don't  consarn  us  niggers. 
He  swar'  at  de  unbo'n  babe,  he  cuss  de  new- 
made  muddah,  an'  he  mus'  walk  fo'  his  own 
sins." 

"An'  Susie?" 

"Et  am  fo'  de  good.ob  dat  chile  dat  de 
cha^ige  mus'  come  ter  yo'  an*  me.  Kin  wj^ 
keep  her  cubahed  ferebah?  $he  am  sittin'  in 
de  cabin  in  de  mahn'n  an'  in  de  cabin  in  de 
ebenin'.  She  am  in  de' cabin  all  day  long. 
She  go  out  wid  Cupe  in  de  night  fog  fo'  a 
breff  ob  air,  but  de  eyes  am  heavy  an*  de  mist 
hang  low.  She  mus'  hab  sunshine,  an'  dah 
ain't  no  chance  heah." 

"An'  yo'll  lebe  de  home  wha'  yp'  wah  bo'n, 
de  Ian'  wha'  yo'  always  lib,,  de  grabe  ob  de 

^o  plant  sage  seed  is  a  sign  of  death  qt 
severe  sickness  to  one  of  the  family. 
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ole  fo'ks  an'  de  chillun  fo'  de  sake  ob  de 
strange  chile?" 

"Doanltoleyo'so?" 

"But  yo*  am  not  yoah  own  ma*se,  an*  I  am 
not  yoah  nigger?  Yo'  can't  lebe  an'  I  can't 
go. 

"De  papahs  of  freedom  wah  drawn  up  by 
de  missus  befo'  she  go  ter  glory,  de  papahs 
am  ready  fo*  de  Cou't." 

•To'  bof  ob  us?" 

"Fo'  Cupe." 

"An'  yo'  'ud  hab  Dinah  run  'way  like  de 
fiel'  nigger  do." 

"Dah  ain't  no  youse  in  yargyin'  wid  a 
woman."  indignantly  replied  Cupe.  "Shet 
up  yoah  brack  mouf,  Dinah,  git  yoah  duds 
ready  fo*  de  long  journey." 

At  this  point  a  slight  change  in  the  intensity 
of  the  light  in  the  room  caught  the  eye  of 
the  alert  old  man.  "Tsich,"  he  whispered, 
"dah  am  a  shadder  on  de  flo';  tu'n  yoah  eye- 
ball back,  Dinah,  an'  tole  me  what  yo'  see 
befo'  de  back  winder." 

Cautiously  the  old  woman  raised  her  head 
so  that  a  side  glance  could  be  taken  of  the 
window  back  of  Cupe. 

"Et  am  a  boy." 

"An'  de  head  ob  de  boy  am  red,  Dinah?" 

"Soah." 
-*nVha'  am  Susie?" 

"Playin'  wid  de  gourd  doll." 

"An*  de  boy  kin  see  de  chile?" 

"He  am  lookin*  at  de  chile." 

"Dc  deed  mus*  be  done;  de  Red-Head  Boy 
hab  seed  de  gearl,  de  spell  am  wo'kin'. 
Gawgc"— -and  Cupe  addressed  his  sleeping 
dog— "Gawge,  tsich!  tree  'em,  Gawge!  tree 
'em  quick!" 

Bounding  through  the  open  door,  the  dog 
made  a  circuit  around  the  house,  and  at  once 
a  cry  of  distress  came  from  the  window  where 
the  head  of  the  boy  had  appeared.  Shuffling 
through  thfc  door  and  around  the  cabin,  Cupe 
fotind  his  dog  standing  over  the  prostrate 
btit  unhurt  form  of  the  "Red-Head"  Boy,  him 
we  hare  met  before  and  of  whom  we  have 
heard  more  than  once. 

"An'  yo'  hab  come  at  las',  yo'  ebil-spell 
chifcr  Cupe  gave  this  welcome  and  glared 
down  into  the  face  of  the  defiant  boy,  who 
scowled  back  at  the  old  slave.  "An'  so  de 
debbil  hab  sent  yo*  es  de  spell  p'dicted,  yo* 
red-head  cuss.  De  spell  what  say  dat  Cupe 
SLtf  Dinah  an'  dc  chile  mus'  lebe  dere  home, 
an'  dat  when  de  doah  am  closed  at  las'  yo' 
w31  sit  alone  in  de  cabin." 

Taking  the  prostrate  boy  by  the  ear,  Cupe 
raised  him  to  his  feet,  and  face  to  face  the  two 


scowled  a  moment  in  silence.  Then,  still  hold- 
ing the  ear  firmly,  the  negro  led  the  boy  to  the 
door  of  the  cabin.  "Brung  my  hat,  Dinah,  an' 
brung  de  bot'l'  what  Stan'  on  de  shelf." 

"De  bot'l*  am  empty." 

"Did  I  ax  yo*  fo'  a  full  botl',  yo'  fool  nig- 
ger? What  fo'  yo'  talk  back?  Brung  me  de 
bot'l'  on  de  shelf  like  I  says." 

This  order  brought  the  desired  bottle,  a  pint 
flask.  Putting  it  into  his  pocket,  old  Cupe 
spoke  to  the  boy: 

"Ef  yo'  fool  wid  Cupe,  yo'  am  foolin'  wid 
yoah  life,  yo'  east  Kaintuck  scrub  stock.  What 
fo'  yo*  stop  in  God's  country.  Why  doan  yo' 
go  on  ter  Posey  County,  Engiany,  wha'  de 
likes  ob  yo*  blong?" 

The  boy  made  no  reply. 

"I  was  stan'n'  by  de  Stringtown  pike  when 
de  wagon  what  held  yoah  debbilish  carcass 
come  down  from  de  Kaintuck  mount'ns,  an'  jes 
den  de  ho'ses  stop  fo'  res'.  Dah  wah  two 
scrawny  ho'ses,  foah  dawgs,  a  coop  ob  chick- 
ens, a  man  an*  woman,  a  lot  ob  dirty  chillun 
an*  yoah  Red  Head." 

No  reply  from  the  boy. 

"An*  when  de  quistion  wah  axed,  *Wha'  yo' 
come  from?'  de  ansah  ob  de  man  what  dribe 
wah,  'East  Kaintuck  Mount*ns.'  An'  when  de 
quistion  wah  axed,  *Wha'  yo'  gwine  ter?*  dc 
ansah  wah,  'Posey  County,  Engiany.' " 

No  answer. 

"Why  yo'  stop  in  Kaintuck,  yo'  red-head 
cuss?  Why  yo'  not  go  on  ter  Posey  County, 
Engiany,  wid  de  tribe  what  brung  yo'?" 

"Old  Nordman  is  my  uncle;  I  came  to  live 
with  him." 

"An'  yo'  brung  shame  on  yoah  uncle  fo' 
habin'  sech  kin.  Yo'  come  from  East  Kaintuck 
ter  lib  wid  yoah  Uncle  Nordman,  but  de  man 
who  dribe  dat  wagon  didn't  go  on;  he  stop  in 
de  city  an'  jine  in  de  blue-coat  army.  De 
moonlight  am  not  bright,  but  Cupe  am  a  nig- 
ger—he kin  see  in  de  night.  Dat  feller  wah 
de  man  who  cap'ned  de  cavalry  on  de  String- 
town  pike  de  uddah  night,  when  yo'  slip  from 
tmdah  de  tree  an  whispah  in  his  eah.  He  wah 
de  man." 

"I'll  get  even  with  yo',  yo'  black  nigger,  fer 
I've  seen  the  girl,  an'  111  tell  where  she  is." 

"Yo'  will?" 

"Yes,  an'  I'll  get  the  fifty  dollars  too.  Mr. 
Wagner  hes  offered  fifty  dollars  fer  news  of 
her." 

"Pint  yoah  nose  fo'  home  an'  walk  Slo',  yo' 
debblish  imp ;  ef  yo'  run,  de  teef  ob  de  dawgll 
make  yo'  wish  yo'  had  gone  on  wid  de  East 
Kaintuck  litter  an'  crost  de  ribbah,  wha  de 
likes  ob  yo'  b'long." 
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The  boy  did  not  move  nor  say  a  word. 
"Tu'n  yoah  face  to'ard  de  pike  like  I  tolc 
yo'I    Move,  yp'  sorrel  top,  er  I'll  pull  dis  eah 
out  by  de  root." 

The  boy  sullenly  obeyed,  but  it  was  evident 
that  Cupe  designed  to  accompany  him.  With 
the  old  dog  in  front  and  the  negro  dose  be- 
hind, the  unlucky  youth  set  out  toward  the 
village.  Before  reaching  it,  however,  under 
command  of  Cupe,  his  course  was  changed, 
and  passing  through  the  fields  along  the  vil- 
lage outskirts  the  group  struck  the  pike  near 
tiie  house  of  Mr.  Nordman,  who,  as  usual  on 
summer  afternoons,  was  sitting  on  the  front 
porch  of  the  old  colonial  mansion. 

On  entering  the  yard  Cupe  took  otf  his  hat, 
and  with  true  Southern  darkey  manner  made 
low  obeisance  to  the  owner  of  the  house.  After 
the  usual  salutations  had  been  exchanged,  he 
said :  "Dah  am  sadness  obah  yoah  face,  Ma'se 
Nordman,  an*  I  'spec'  dah  am  sow'er  obah  de 
hea't  ob  de  missus  ter-day." 
"Yes,  Cupe,  we  are  in  trouble." 
"An'  well  yo*  may  sow'er,  fo'  dah  am  trouble 
in  de  house  an'  dah  am  trouble  out  ob  de  house. 
Yo'  will  'scuse  de  nigger  fo'  sayin'  ct?" 
"Say  on." 

"Yo'  am  sow'erin'  fo'  de  chile,  de  rebel  boy, 
what  come  ter  see  his  muddah  ?" 
"Yes." 

"How  come  de  Yankee  sojers  ter  fin'  out  he 
wah  home?" 

"God  only  knows.  Uncle  Cupe.  I  did  not 
think  that  I  had  an  enemy  in  the  world  capa- 
ble of  stooping  to  such  an  act." 

At  this  juncture  the  Red-Head  Boy  at- 
tempted to  walk  away.  Cupe  eyed  him  as  he 
turned  toward  the  corner  of  the  house  and 
mildly  observed: 

"Chile,  yo'  needn't  go;  bettah  yo'  stay  an' 
heah  de  conbersashun  out,  case  Cupe  hab 
sump'n'  ter  show  yo'  in  de  pike  when  he  go 
back."  The  boy  took  the  seemingly  artless 
words  as  a  command;  he  returned  reluctantly 
and  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  porch. 

"De  Stringtown  fo'ks  doan  know  de  rebel 
boy  wah  home?" 

"Yes;  many  of  them  called  to  see  him,  but 
no  man  in  Stringtown  would  inform  on  hinu" 
"His  bruddah,  Ma'se  Jim,  de  Yankee  cap'n, 
had  be'n  home  too." 
"Yes;  they  met  by  appointment" 
"Yo'  hain't  no  cause  ter  'spichen  none  ob  de 
niggers?" 

"No,  Cupid;  not  one  but  would  have  made 
any  sacrifice  for  that  boy.    His  old  auntie  is 
crying  now  in  the  cabin." 
"Yo'  hmin't  no  came  ter  'tpichen  no  one  on 


de  place  an'  no  cause  ter  'spichen  no  one  in  de 
town?  Monstrous  strange!  I  'spec'  de  Yan- 
kees jes  happen  ter  come  in  de  night  an'  dey 
jes  happen  ter  stop  befo'  yoah  house.  Pow'£nl 
cur'us.  Dey  station  dere  men  at  de  back  an' 
at  de  front  ob  de  house— jes  happen  ter  do  it; 
dey  make  a  ring  ob  muskets  in  de  moonliglit 
all  'roun'  de  mansion.  Den  dat  loud  knock 
come  on  de  doah,  de  sleepin'  chile  wah  fmlled 
out  ob  bed,  de  han'cuffs  slip  obah  his  wrists, 
an'  he  wah  put  on  de  back  ob  one  bo'se  what 
jes  happen  ter  hab  an  empty  saddle." 

"Yes,  so  it  seems,"  answered  Nordman  med- 
itatively. 
"De  sojers  come  wid  only  one  empty  saddle?" 
No  response. 

"Dey  go  no  farder  up  de  pike,  but  tn'n  back 
ag'in?" 
No  reply. 

"De  niggers  wah  cryin',  de  muddah  wah 
cryin',  de  ole  man  wah  swarin'  in  hims  hea't 
an*  keepin'  up  a  monstrous  t'inkin',  be  am 
t'inkin'  an'  swarin'  yit  But  yoah  t'inkin' 
doan  do  no  good,  de  feller  what  tole  on  de 
boy  am  not  foun'." 
"No." 

"Do  yo'  know  who  ca4>'ned  de  blue  coats?" 
"He  did  not  come  into  the  house.     How- 
ever, he  only  did  his  duty  unless — "  the  old 
man  paused 

Suddenly  changing  the  subject,  the  negro 
said:  "Yo'  mus'  'scuse  de  pertness  ob  de  qoia- 
tions,  but  yo'  know  dat  Cupe  hab  be'n  in 
trouble  too;"  he  held  up  his  branded  hand 
and  displayed  the  livid  mark  in  its  palm,  "an* 
dis  am  de  fust  chance  he  hab  had  ter  git  de 
inwardness  ob  dis  painful  yocasion.  Cope 
didn't  come  ter  see  yo'  ter  be  'quisitive,  he  come 
ter  ax  ef  yo'  'ud  do  him  de  kindness  yo'  hab 
done  so  offen?" 

A  smile  came  over  the  face  of  the  old  Ken- 
tucky gentleman,  and  he  thumped  with  his 
cane  on  the  floor  of  the  porch.  A  negro  lad, 
dressed  in  a  single  garment  that  was  sleeve- 
less, beltless,  legless  (a  Lindsey  shift)  ,  in 
obedience  to  the  call  soon  stood  before  him. 
"Pig,  take  Cupe's  bottle." 
Cupe  took  the  empty  flask  from  his  pocket 
and  handed  it  to  the  lad. 

"Fill  it  out  of  the  second  barrel  in  the  for 
cellar." 

Cupe  made  his  best  courtesy  and  the  boy 
disappeared,  to  return  shortly,  holding  tbe 
bottle  filled  with  the  amber  liquid. 

"T'ank  yo',  Ma'se  Nordman,  yo'  liben  de 
sperrit  an'  gladden  de  hea't  ob  de  nigger.  El 
yo'  wan'  Cupe  ter  sarve  yo'.  a  word  am  all 
yo'  need  say."    He^i^^jg^^to  go,  diea  sod- 
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defdy  resumed  the  thread  of  his  former  con- 
Tersation. 

"Ef  70'  fin'  dat  de  feller  what  cap'ned  de 
sojers  know  de  chile  wah  home  an'  set  de  trap 
tcr  cotch  him?" 

"If  I  could  find  the  scoundrel  I'd  shoot 
him  on  sight" 

"An'  ef  yo'  fin'  de  feller  what  tole  de  sojers 
on  de  honey?" 

"I'll  shoot  him  like  a  dog." 

The  old  darkey  chuckled,  courtesied  low 
and  turned  asrain  to  depart  Then,  as  if  struck 
by  a  sudden  thought,  he  said:  "May  de  chile 
sittin'  at  yoah  feet,  de  boy  yo'  am  so  kind  ter, 
come  ter  de  pike  wid  Cupe?  Dah  am  a  cur'us 
track  in  de  dust  dat  might  yinterest  de  boy." 

"Go,"  said  Mr.  Nordman. 

Passing  together  to  the  edge  of  the  pike, 
as  if  they  were  the  best  of  friends,  Cupe 
leaned  over  and  pointed  toward  the  smooth 
furrows  in  the  dust;  but  this  was  merely  a 
Mind,  for  no  track  was  to  be  seen.  Then, 
head  to  head,  he  addressed  the  boy  as  fol- 
lows: 

"An'  yo'  come  from  East  Kaintuck  wid  yoah 
mount'n  manners.  Yo'  eat  yoah  own  kin- 
fo'ks  dah,  yo'  'possum,  an'  yo'  b'gin  yoah 
debbilment  heah  by  bitin'  de  han'  ob  de  man 
what  feed  yo',  an'  who  ain't  no  'spichen  ob  de 
sin  in  yoah  hea't  De  wicked  deed  am  done 
an'  can't  be  undone,  er  Cupe  'ud  squeeze  yoah 
neck  like  es  de  pahson  did  de  colonel.'*  Point- 
ing into  the  dust,  the  earnest  negro  continued: 
"Yo'  saw  Susie  in  de  cabin?" 

The  boy  did  not  reply. 

"Ansah  de  quistion;  yo'  saw  Susie  in  de 
cabin?" 

"Yes." 

"Ef  yo'  say  one  word  ter  man  er  chile 
'bout  de  gearl,  Cupe'll  tole  Ma'se  Nordman 
'bout  what  he  saw  when  yo'  meet  de  sojers 
on  de  Stringtown  pike  de  night  de  raid  wah 
made.  Ef  yo'  whispah  de  fac'  to  any  man 
Cupe'll  choke  yoah  life  out  fust,  an'  tell  Ma'se 
Nordman  'bout  who  cap'ned  de  raiders  sec- 
ond. So  suah  es  God  made  Adam,  yo'  debbil 
from  East  Kaintuck,  ef  ha'm  come  ter  de  Susie 
chile,  yoah  Red  Head'll  stop  hatchin'  debbil- 
ment in  de  Ian'  wha'  yo'  hab  no  bis'ness  ter 
be.  Min'  yoah  mouf  now,  keep  yoah  han'  off 
dat  fifty  dollahs  and  sabe  yoah  neck." 

Straightening  up,  old  Cupe  courtesied  once 
more  to  the  gentleman  on  the  distant  porch, 
and,  together  with  his  dog,  passed  from  sight 

CHAPTER  XXX. 
Returning  to  the  cabin,  the  negro  resumed 
his  usual  position  in  the  chair  beside  the  door, 


first,  however,  handing  Dinah  the  bottle, 
which,  in  consequence  of  having  been  sampled 
on  his  return  trip,  was  not  now  entirely  filled. 
But  before  it  reached  her  hand  the  wary  old 
man  put  his  finger  on  the  vial,  dose  to  the 
upper  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  remarked: 
"De  lickah  am  heah,  yo'  kin  see  de  top  mark; 
don't  yo'  let  none  ob  et  sweat  fru  de  glass  while 
Cupe  am  gone." 

Long  he  sat  in  meditation,  chewing  wisps  of 
tobacco  which  from  time  to  time  he  stripped 
from  the  ever-present  hand  of  the  leaf  above 
his  head.  Finally  he  arose,  took  a  spade,  and 
strode  into  the  garden,  back  to  the  lone  grave- 
yard. Digging  next  to  the  foot-stone  that 
marked  the  resting-place  of  his  mistress  of 
other  years  he  unearthed  a  large  closed  stone 
jar.  Removing  the  cover,  he  took  therefrom 
an  oblong  tin  box,  again  covered  the  jar,  re- 
turned the  soil  and  carefully  sodded  the  dis- 
turbed earth's  surface.  Taking  the  box  in  his 
arms,  he  carried  it  to  the  stable,  and  there 
thrust  it  into  an  empty  meal  sack,  which  he 
then  threw  over  his  shoulder.  Returning  to 
the  house,  he  spoke  to  Dinah  as  follows :  " Yo' 
know  de  papah  what  de  muddah  ob  Susie  wrote 
an'  lebe  in  yoah  charge?" 

"Yes," 

"She  say  ter  yo'  dat  ef  de  painfulness  ob  her 
life  ebah  had  ter  be  known,  dat  de  papahs  wall 
ter  be  used  fo'  de  sake  ob  de  chile." 

"Dat  am  what  she  say." 

"Brung  me  de  papahs,  Dinah;  dat  time  am 
come." 

Dinah  hesitated. 

"Doan  yo'  heah?  Am  yo'  gittin*  deaf  er 
losin'  yoah  senses?  Yo  bettah  be  keerful,  yo' 
hain't  got  much  sense  ter  lose." 

Moving  to  a  cupboard,  Dinah  dived  her  hand 
into  its  corner  and  produced  a  package  neatly 
tied  up  in  newspaper.  This  she  handed  to 
Cupe,  who,  having  deposited  it  in  the  sack, 
which  he  then  threw  across  his  shoulder,  shuf- 
fled toward  the  village  of  Stringtown,  the  old 
dog  with  nose  against  the  ground  trotting  laz- 
ily at  his  heels.  Dinah  in  the  doorway  watch- 
ed the  retreating  figure.  Mumbling  to  herself, 
and  accompanying  her  voice  with  an  occasional 
shake  of  the  head,  she  stood  long  after  the 
form  disappeared;  then  returning  into  the 
cabin,  she  glanced  at  the  little  bed  where  Susie, 
tired  of  play,  had  carelessly  thrown  herself  and 
fallen  asleep.  She  hesitated  a  moment  linger- 
ingly,  and  then  went  straight  to  the  mantel- 
piece, taking  therefrom  the  bottle  Cupe  had 
brought  from  Mr.  Nordman's.  Carefully  tying 
a  thread  around  the  bottle,  exactly  on  the  top 
line  of  the  liquid,  she  uncorked  the  vial,  raised 
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it  to  her  lips  and  drank  a  deep  draught,  half 
emptying  it;  then,  smacking  her  lips;  she 
stepped  to  the  water  bucket,  and  poured  water 
into  the  bottle  until  the  liquid's  surface  struck 
the  thread  again,  which  latter  she  then  re- 
moved. Finally  she  replaced  the  bottle  on  the 
shelf. 

"Yo*  am  a  sly  old  fox,  Cupe  Hardman,  yo* 
am  a  sly  ole  coon,  but  Dinah — "  Whatever  she 
might  have  intended  saying  as  a  continuation 
oi  her  soliloquy  was  lost,  for,  glancing  at  the 
little  bed,  she  again  caught  sight  of  the  sleep- 
ing face  of  Susie. 

Dropping  on  her  knees,  the  old  ncgress 
clapped  her  lips  upon  the  delicate  hand  that 
lay  upon  the  white  coverlet,  and  murmured: 

"De  win*  blow  cole  an*  de  snow  am  deep  in 
de  Canerdy  country;  de  nigger  lub  de  Kain- 
tuck  sunshine,  de  sweet- 'tater  an*  de  'possum; 
de  grabe  ob  de  ole  fo*ks  an*  de  chillun  am 
bery  deah  ter  de  brack  fo*ks*  hea't,  an*  de  cabin 
an'  de  fr*en*s  what  lib  in  ole  Kaintuck  am 
prec'us.  But  when  Cupe  say  ter  Dinah,  fo* 
de  good  ob  de  chile,  de  deed  mus'  be  done, 
Dinah'll  let  de  fiah  go  out  on  de  cabin  harf, 
an*ll  close  de  cabin  doah;  she'll  took  a  las' 
look  at  de  ole  home,  an*  wid  Cupe  an*  de  honey 
chile'U  slip  away  in  de  night." 
.  The  head  of  the  negress  fell  upon  the  cov- 
erlet, her  eyes  sought  the  bottle  on  the  mantle- 
piece.  Long  she  rested  in  this  position,  then 
attempted  to  rise,  but  irresistible  languor  held 
her  in  place.  She  reached  up  her  hand,  pointed 
to  the  vial,  and  wanderingly  spoke:  "Yo' 
wah  sweet  ter  de  taste,  yo'  honey  botT,  but 
yo'  can't  tole  Cupe  nuffin,  fo'  de  line  am  on 
de  mark."  Her  eyes  closed  dreamily  and  she 
mumbled:  "De  Canerdy  Ian*  am  cole  an*  de 
grabes  ob  de  missus  an*  de  chillun  am  deah, 
but  fo'  de  good  ob  de  chile  an*  de  lub  ob  ole 
Cupe,  Dinah*ll  close  de  cabin  doah  ferebah.*' 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Trudging  through  the  gathering  dusk  of 
that  same  evening,  Cupe,  with  sack  over  his 
back  and  four-footed  comrade  at  his  heels, 
reached  the  outskirts  of  Stringtown.  Climb- 
ing the  fence  about  one  of  the  back  lots,  near 
one  of  the  frame  houses,  he  struck  an  alley- 
way, that  led  to  the  pike.  Walking  then  along 
the  sidewalk,  he  reached  the  door  of  Mr.  Wag- 
ner. Once  before,  with  heavy  heart,  bearing 
the  clothing  of  Susie,  he  had  stood  before  that 
door,  and  having  delivered  his  bundle  had  re- 
treated with  heavy  heart.  Now  again  with  an- 
other bundle  he  stood  on  the  same  spot,  hat  in 
hand,    his    white    head   conspicuous    in   the 


gloom.  Mr.  Wagner  opened  the  door,  and 
recognising  Cupe,  invited  him  in.. 

"You  may  drop  your  sack  by  the  side  of  the 
door;  it  will  be  perfectly  safe." 

"Ef  et  am  de  same  ter  yp',  Ma'se  Wagnah, 
I'll  sot  et  inside  de  room." 

"Certainly,  do  as  you  choose." 

Cupe  not  only  "sot  et  inside  de  room,"  but 
he  deposited  it  at  his  very  feet,  standing  bare- 
headed beside  the  odd-looking  package. 

Mr.  Wafi^er  made  no  attempt  to  induce  the 
visitor  to  be  seated,  knowing  that  Cupe's  negro 
training  would  not  allow  him  to  sit  in  the  par- 
lour of  a  white  man.  Looking  about  the  room, 
Cupe  spied  upon  the  wall  a  trinket  that  once 
belonged  to  Susie.  Opening  the  conversation 
after  the  manner  of  the  negro,  he  addressed 
the  trinket  instead  of. Mr.  Wagner. 

"An*  wha*  es  de  Susie  gearl  what  carry  yo' 
in  her  han'?  Am  yo'  lonesome  in  de  silence, 
do  yo*  lis'n  fo*  de  tongue  ob  de  pert  chile  dat 
am  gone?" 

Mr.  Wagner  could  but  feel  a  pang  of  re- 
morse. He  discerned  instantly  that  Cupe  was 
speaking  to  him,  though  addressing  the  sense- 
less trinket. 

Turning  from  that  Cupe.  directly  asked: 
"An*  hab  yo*  hea*d  any  news  from  de  honey 
gearl?" 

"None,  excepting  the  statement  of  the  fur- 
loughed  soldier,  who  saw  a  child  in  camp  be- 
fore Murfreesboro." 

"An*  did  yo*  send  a  man  ter  sec  ef  et  wah 
Susie?" 

"Yes ;  but  he  could  find  no  trace  of  her.  The 
Army  of  the  Cumberland  is  constantly  chang- 
ing its  location,  and  there  has  been  heavy  fight- 
ing. Cupe,  God  knows  that  I  thought  I  was 
doing  my  duty  to  the  child.  Would  that  she 
were  in  her  old  home  with  you  again  1" 

"Yoah  yintention  wah  good,  Ma'se  Wagnah, 
an'  Cupe  don't  bear  no  blame  ter  yo'.  De 
trouble  wah  dat  yo'  tried  ter  cross  Prov'dence 
an*  ter  bre'k  de  wo'kin'  ob  de  sign.  Cupe  hab 
ter  say  es  how  he  am  ter  blame  fo'  de  crime, 
an*  not  yo'.** 

"You,  Cupid!  Why,  you  begged  for  pos- 
session of  your  charge.  Your  pleadings 
brought  tears  to  my  eyes,  your  voice  has  never 
left  my  ears.  Had  I  listened  to  your  supplica- 
tion, Susie  would  have  been  a  happy  child  in 
your  cabin  now.'* 

"Et  wah  de  Cou*t  an'  not  yo',  Ma'se  Wagnah. 
Yo'  did  de  bidein*  ob  de  law,  but  de  law  am 
not  es  strong  es  de  sign,  fo'  de  sign  am  de 
bidein*  ob  God.  Et  wah  Cupe  who  es  ter  blame, 
doan  I  tole  yo*,  fo'  he  lose  his  head  when  de 
day  ob  trouble  hove  in  sight."jOOgl6 
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'  "How  were  you  to  blame?" 
'  "£f  Ctipe  had  had   his    wits,    he    'ud    hat> 
brought  dc  sack  yo'  see  on  de  flo'.     Dc  fool 
nigger  lose' his  sense." 

Mr.  Wagner  looked  inquiringly  to  Ward  the 
sack; 

"Ef  yoll  lis'n  ter  Cupe  he'll  tole  yd'  what  he 
should  hab  said  de  day  yo'  come  fo'  Siisie." 

"Go  on." 

Standing  on  the  floor,  the  old  man  told  a 
'story  the  pathos  of  which  lifeless  print  cannot 
reproduce.  He  forgot  himself,  he  lost  sight  of 
his  hearer,  his  tohgftie,  keeping  time  with  his 
vivid  memory,  became  eloquent,  as  the  words 
fell  frotn'his  lips. 

"De  day  'what  perish  long  ago  wah  gone.  £t 
went  inter  de'da'kness  when  ole  Ma'^se  Hard- 
man  wah  foun^  dead  in  Bloody  Hollah.  De 
niggers  shet  demselbs  in  de  cabin,  skeahed 
nigh  ter  deff.  De  witches  wah  plattin'  de 
ho'ses'  fail  in  de  bahn,  de  owl  wah  sittin'  in  de 
top  ob  de  hick'ry  tree  lobkin'  mighty  wise,  but 
sayin'  not  a  word.  De  sign  wah  in  de  aif,  an' 
Cupe  go  oiit  in  de  night  an'  look  in  de  watah 
ob  de  spring  an'  read  de  wo^d.  Et'say  dat 
young  ma'se  'ud  die  on  de  New  Yeah  night  es 
yo'  know  he  did  die,  ah'  dat  Susie  chile  'ud  come 
es  she  did  come,  an'  et  say  mo'ah  dan  dat ;  but 
yo' am  c6nsarned  only  wid  what'et  say  'botit 
de  chile.  An'  den  de  long  yeahs  pass,  an'  one 
mahn'n  Cupe  say:  'Ma'se,  ter-morrer  Bloody 
Hollahll  mix  etself  ag'in  in  yodh  affairs." 

"'Damn  Bloody  Hollah  I'  say  de  ma'se. 

"  'A  chile'U  be  foiin'  by  de  lone  grabe.' 

"  'Shet  up  yoah  nigger  signs  I'  say  de  ma'se. 

"  'An'  de  chile'll  come  an'  stay  in  dis  cabin.' 

"  'Qose  yoah  lips,  I  tole  yo*  I'  an',  saying  dat, 
ma'se  walk  ofiP.' 

"But  when  de  grey  ob  de  mahn'n  come,  Cupe 
wah  stan'n'  by  de  doah  ob  de  cabin,  an'  ma'se 
he  op'n  de  doah  an'  walk  out,  es  Cupe  'spected 
him  ter  do.  He  look  kinder  queer  when  he 
see  Ciipe  stan^n*  dah,  an'  den  he  say :  'Cupe, 
yo'  kin  come  wid  me;  I'm  gwine  ter  show  yo' 
dat  nigger  signs  am  fool  signs.'  But  Cupe,  he 
know  dat  de  omen  wah  wolcin'  on  de  ma'se, 
an'  he  keep  his  mouf  shet,  an'  follud  de  ma'se, 
who  go  straight  for  Bloody  Hollah.  An' 
when  ma'se  an'  Cupe  stan'  on  de  hill  an'  look 
fru  de  fog,  sump'n'  wah  to  be  seed  in  de  hollah, 
sump'n'  dat  in  de  grey  ob  mahn'n  wah  mon- 
strous queer  lookin'.  Et  wah  on  de  Bloody 
Hollah  grabe.  An'  ma'se  he  stop  a  minit 
kinder  s'prised  like,  an'  Cupe  raise  his  han'  an' 
pint  down  inter  de  Hollah  obah  de  shouldah  ob 
de  ma'se,  an'  say: 

"  'Dc  signs  am  comin'  true.' 

"  *Et  am  a  cow,'  sa^  ma'se,  an*  turn  back. 


"  'Et  am  not  a  cow,  et  am  de  chile  pinted 
ter  by  de  sign,'  say  Cupe.  An'  jes  den  de 
critfer  rise  up  an'  stan'  on  de  grabe.  Et  wah 
tall  an'  slim  an'  red  an'  white,  but  de  fog  wah 
t'ick,  an'  only  de  color  an'  de  size  could  be 
seed.    Et  wah  an  awful  sight,  a  skeery  ting. 

"  *Et  am  not  a  chile,'  say  ma'se, "  an'  he 
kinder  shiver. 

"  'An'  suah  et  am  not  a  cow.  Ef  de  sign 
am  wrong  et  am  monstrous  queer,'  say  Cupe. 

"Ah'  so  ma'se  stan'  skeered  like,  an'  Cupe 
wah  kinder  solum',  case  de  sign  wah  wrong. 
De  critter  wah  not  a  chile  an'  not  a  cow  an' 
not  like  any  uddah  critter.  Jes  deil  de  breeze 
raise  de  fog,  an'  et  show  a  lone  woman  holdin' 
sump'n'  in  her  arms.  De  woman  wah  in  a 
white  dress,  an'  de  bundle  she  hole  wah  red 
es  blood.  An'  ma'se  he  look  kinder  cur'us 
like  at  Cupe,  an'  den  he  swo'  a  cuss  word, 
an'  down  ipter  de  Hollah  he  go,  Cupe  by  his 
side.  Befo'  God,  Ma^se  Wagnah,  et  wah  a 
lone  woman,  an'  in  her  arms  she  hole  Susie 
wrapped  in  a  red  shawl. 

"An'  ma'se  he  say  kinder  cross-like:  *Wha' 
yo'  come  from?  An'  de  woman  pinted  to'ard 
de  Norf.  An'  ma'se,  he  ax:  'Wha'  yo'  gwine 
ter?'  An*  she  look  down  at  de  grabe.  An' 
ma'se,  he  stop  a  minit  an'  den  say:  *Yo' 
am  not  alone,  dah  am  uddahs  gwine  along 
on  de  same  road,  an'  de  soonah  some  ob  dem 
gits  ter  de  end  de  bettah  fo*  de  worl','  say 
ma'se. 

"Den  ma'se  look  at  de  chile,  an'  kinder  see 
sump'n'  in  ets  eye  ter  make  him  t'ink  a  minit. 
He  tu'ns  on  de  woman  sudden  like  an'  say: 
'What  fo'  yo'  brung  dat  chile  heah?' 

"An'  de  woman  say:  'Yo*  know  de  look  ob 
de  eye  ob  de  chile?  Wha'  else  kiii  de  chile 
go?' 

^  To  de  debbil,  wha'  ets  fahdah  gwine,  de 
coward.' 

"An'  den  ma'se  look  ag'in  at  de  chile,  an' 
say:  *De  eyes  ob  de  chile  go  back  ter  de  day 
ets  fahdah  wah  young.  I  see  de  sweet  boy 
a-sittin'  by  my  side  ag'in.  De  dimple'  cheek, 
de  white  skin.  De  eye  ob  de  chile  befo'  me 
call  back  de  day  ob  long  ago.'  Den  he  tu'n 
on  de  woman  savage-like:  'Woman,  I  swo* 
once  by  all  de  gods  an'  debbils  dat  ef  ebah 
de  fahdah  ob  dat  chile,  er  kin  ob  de  fahdah, 
sot  foot  on  de  ole  farm,  ets  life  'udn't  be  wuff 
de  coppahs  on  a  dead  nigger's  eyes.  An'  now 
yo'  brung  de  ole  times  back,  de  times  when 
de' — den  he  bre'k  oflF— 'damn  de  ole  times!' 
he  say. 

"De  woman  look  down  at  de  grabe  an'  cry. 
De  chile  look  up  into  ma'se's  face  an'  laugh, 
an'  hole  out  ets  little  arms,  an'  den  Cupe 
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spoke,  fo'  he  see  wickedness  risin'  in  ma'se's 
eye, 

"  'Ma'se,  yo'  swo'  ef  ebah  de  fahdah  ob  dat 
chile,  er  kin  ob  de  fahdah,  sot  foot  on  de  ole 
place  yo'ud  do  mu'd'h.' 

"'Yes,'  say  ma'se;  'an*  one  ob  de  varmints 
am  heah  now,  an'  I  'tend  ter  choke  de  life  out 
ob  de  brat.'  He  reach  out  his  han',  es  ef  ter 
grab  de  chile,  an'  den  Cupe  step  betwixt  de 
two.  'Hole  yoah  han!'  Cupe  say,  an'  strike 
et  down.  'De  fahdah  am  not  heah  an'  de  chile 
am  not  stan'n'  on  de  groun\  Yo'  hab  mu'd'h 
in  yoah  hea't,  an'  hab  no  right  ter  act  out  de 
oath  les'n  de  chile  am  stan'n'  on  de  earf.' 

"Ma'se  stop  a  minit,  an'  den  he  say:  'Come 
ter  de  cabin!' 

"An'  de  woman  come.  Dah  wa'n't  nuffin 
mo'ah  said,  she  jes  come  an'  stay.  De  woman 
sleep  wid  de  chile  in  de  lof,  an'  Dinah  sleep 
on  de  flo'  ob  de  lof,  an'  Cupe  ^leep  on  de 
fio'  ob  de  cabin  room  beside  de  bed  ob  ma'se. 
But  de  sifi^  wah  come  true ! 

"Ma'se  he  keep  away  from  de  woman  an' 
nebbah  speak  ter  de  chile  fo'  a  long  time.  But 
he  keep  a  monstrous  lookin'  at  ets  big,  roun' 
eyes,  an'  mo'ah  dan  once  Cupe  cotch  de  tear 
drops  stealin'  down  his  rough  cheek.  But 
Cupe  doan  say  nuffin  fo'  feah  et  'ud  cross  de 
sign. 

"One  day  de  muddah  ob  Susie  say  ter 
Cupe:  'Git  me  some  writin'  papah.'  An'  Cupe 
when  he  go  ter  Stringtown  git  a  sheet.  An' 
when  he  han'  et  ter  her,  she  look  at  et  kinder 
cur'us  like,  an'  say:  'Et  am  not  nuff.  I  wan' 
ter  write  de  story  ob  de  chile.'  An'  Cupe  nex' 
day  git  a  whole  pack  ob  big-size  papah  an' 
a  dozen  bright  pencils.  An'  de  muddah  ob 
Susie  take  de  papah  an'  write  an'  write.  De 
days  come  an'  go,  an*  she  write  an'  write. 
Ma'se  he  don't  say  nuffin  an'  don't  ax  no  quis- 
tions.  He  hadn't  any  writin'  sense.  An'  at 
las'  de  woman  wrap  de  papah  up  an'  write 
sump'n'  on  de  outside  ob  de  pack. 

"Den  nex'  mahn'n  she  say  ter  ma'se:  'Dah 
am  nusses  wanted  down  in  Tennessy.' 

"An*  ma'se  he  say:  'A  nambulance  train  fo' 
de  Souf  am  campin'  in  de  field  by  de  pond 
ob  Mr.  Nordman  now.' 

"An'  de  woman  say  nuffin  fo'  a  time,  an' 
den  she  go  ter  de  cupboard  an'  take  from  et 
de  red  shawl  what  Susie  wah  wrapped  in  de 
mahn'n  she  wah  found  in  Bloody  Hollah." 

At  this  point  Cupe  turned  his  eyes  upon  a 
tiny,  well-worn  shawl  hanging  from  a  peg  in 
the  wall,  and  in  a  solemn  tone  remarked, 
pointing  with  his  finger  as  he  did  so:  "Dah 
am  de  bressed  gahment  now." 

Then  he  continued:  "An'  den  de  muddah 


took  de  chile  in  her  arms  an'  cry.  Ma'se  be 
kinder  feel  that  sump'n'  wah  comin*,  an'  he 
say:  'De  war  am  not  fo'  chilltm/ 

"De  woman  stop  a  minit,  an'  den  she  say: 
'May  de  chile  stay?* 

"'Yes,'  say  ma'se;  'but  ef  de  fahdah  pat 
foot  on  de  place,  dah'U  be  a  grabe  dug;  etll 
be  fo'  him  er  me.' 

"Den  she  sot  Susie  in  de  little  hick'ry  cheer 
what  Cupe  done  made  fo'  her,  an'  climb  ter 
de  lof  an'  come  down  wid  de  bundle  ob  papah 
an'  lay  et  on  de  table. 

"  'What  am  in  de  bundle?'  ax  ma'se. 

"  'A  load  ob  sin.' 

"She  took  from  her  pocket  a  little  purse 
(Cupe  held  up  a  silk  purse)  an'  she  lay  et  on 
de  papah  an'  say:  'Et  am  all  I  hab.'  Den  she 
pick  Susie  up  an'  kiss  an'  hug  her  an*  cry 
obah  her,  an'  Dinah  cry  an'  ma'se  an'  Cupe 
kinder  feel  bery  solum*  like,  Doan  none  ob 
yo'  foller  me,'  she  say.  'De  wages  ob  sin  am 
deff,'  she  mutter  to  herselb,  an'  tu'n  from  de 
doah.  But  ma'se  an'  Cupe  go  out  too,  an' 
es  de  doah  shet  stan'  by  her  side.  'What 
'bout  de  papah  yo*  write?*  ma'se  ax. 

"She  stop  an'  look  at  ma'se  an'  Cupe,  an* 
den  she  say:  'Ef  ebah  ha'm  pint  ter  Susie  yo' 
kin  youse  de  papah.  Et'll  tole  yo'  wha'  Susie 
hab  de  right  ter  lib  an'  et'll  gib  de  chile  de 
libin'  she  am  'titled  ter*  er  et'll  brung  shame 
ter  de  home  ob  a  man  who  doan  wan'  no 
shame.' 

"  'What  am  in  de  papah?' 

"  'De  story  ob  a  life  ob  sin.' 

"'An'  de  chile  am  mixed  in  de  crime,  de 
ytnnercent  chile?*  Cupe  ax. 

"  'Yes.' 

"  'Yo*  lie,  yo*  lie,  yo*  muddah  ob  de  chile,' 
ma'se  say;  'dah  nebbah  wah  sin  on  an  unbo'n 
babe,  an'  no  sin  hab  come  ter  Susie  sense  she 
wah  bo'n.' 

"  'Et  wah  case  ob  de  muddah's  sin.' 

"  'Yo*  lie  ag*in!  De  muddah  what  bear  de 
chile,  de  muddah  what  hole  de  chile  ter  her 
bos*m  when  de  cussed  man  hide  hims  head, 
de  muddah  what  face  de  shame  an'  face  de 
worl'  wid  de  chile  in  her  arms  am  pure--4>y 
all  de  gods  she  am  pure!  Et  am  de  man  who 
sin',  an'  yo'  know  et,  de  coward  who  sneak 
off  an'  lebe  yo'  ter  bear  de  chile  alone,  de  cur 
who  sit  smilin'  now.  Et  am  nebbah  de  mud- 
dah wid  de  chile  on  her  bos'm,  but  always 
de  man  who  am  de  sneakin'  dog,  de  sinnin' 
brute,  de  coward!' 

"Den  de  muddah  ob  Susie  say:  'Ef  yo'  am 
right  de  worl'  am  wrong,  fo'  de  worl'  say  de 
chile  an'  de  muddah  am  de  sinners.  An'  et 
wah  case  ob  de  sia  dat  lut^c  my  chile  an' 
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go  'way  fo'  de  good  ob  de  fahdah,  who  am 
safe. 

"  'But,*  she  go  on,  'cf  trouble  rise  up  an'  yo' 
wan'  Susie  ter  sUy  in  de  cabin,  let  de  story 
be  read.  De  man  who  de  papah  pints  to'U 
send  money.' 

**  'Damn  de  man  an'  damn  his  money  1'  say 
ma'se.  'Nebbah  yo'  min'  de  money;  when 
yo'  am  back  from  de  war  yo'll  fin'  de  chile  in 
de  cabin,  an'  dah'U  be  a  place  fo'  yo';  but  no 
place  fo'  his  dirty  money.' 

"She  tu'n  ter  go,  den  she  stop  ag'in.  'Be 
keerful  who  reads  de  story;  et  am  not  fo' 
scandal  tongue,'  she  say.  An'  den  she  walk 
'way.  She  go  alone  ter  de  yambulance  train!" 
Cupe  stopped. 

"And  did  you  hear  nothing  from  her  after- 
ward?" 

Cupe  took  from  his  pocket-book  the  clip- 
ping of  a  newspaper,  and  Mr.  Wagner  read 
aloud  as  follows : 

A  NURSE  KILLED. 

A  shell  from  a  rebel  battery  near  Dallas, 
Georgia,  Tuesday  morning  struck  and  in- 
stantly killed  a  nurse.  She  came  in  an  ambu- 
lance train  from  Kentucky,  but  nothing  is 
known  of  her  history.  Heedless  of  her  own 
safety,  she  moved  about  the  field,  succouring 
the  wounded  of  both  armies.  Careless  of  her- 
self, in  the  thick  of  battle,  while  holding  a 
canteen  of  water  to  the  mouth  of  a  dymg 
soldier,  her  life  was  suddenly  destroyed. 
Nothing  that  could  give  a  clue  to  her  identity 
was  found  among  her  meagre  effects,  nothing 
but  an  addressed,  stamped  envelope,  in  which 
was  a  request  that  in  case  of  her  death  a  sim- 
ple statement  of  the  fact  be  mailed  in  the  same 
envelope,  and  that  no  effort  be  made  to  find 
her  friends.  Only  this  and  the  following  re- 
quest added  as  a  postscript:  "Please  lay  me 
out  in  white." 

Mr.  Wagner  ceased  reading,  and  Cupe 
spoke. 

"She  say,  'De  wages  ob  sin  am  deff,'  an'  she 
am  dead,  but  befo'  God,  de  sin  wah  not  hern." 

"A  sad  story,  Cupid,  but  it  is  told  too  late. 
The  mother  is  dead,  the  child  is  lost" 

"Ef  de  chile  could  be  foun',  Ma'se  Wag- 
nah?" 

"Impossible!" 


"  *Ud  yo'  gib  de  keepin'  ob  de  chile  ter 
de  brack  fo'ks?" 

"The  child  is  gone," 

Cupe  leaned  over,  opened  the  sack  at  his 
feet,  took  from  it  the  oblong  package  of 
manuscript  handed  him  by  Dinah,  and  said: 
"When  de  candle  ^m  lighted  ter-morrer 
ebenin'  in  de  grocery  Cupe'll  come  ter  de 
grocery-store  meetin*.  Yo'  hab  de  papah 
written  by  de  woman  lyin*  in  de  battle  groun' 
ob  Georgia.  Ef  yoll  read  de  lines  p'raps  yo' 
would  raddah  de  chile  stay  wid  de  nigger." 

Cupe  turned  to  the  door:  "De  writin'  am 
only  fo'  yo';  et  am  none  ob  Stringtown's  con- 
sarn."  The  door  closed  and  Mr.  Wagner  re- 
tired to  his  room. 

When  morning  broke,  the  village  clerk  sat 
in  his  chair;  the  manuscript  before  him  had 
been  read  a  second  time;  his  head  rested  on 
his  hand,  the  lamp  still  burned,  for  Mr.  Wag- 
ner, in  deep  reflection,  gave  no  thought  to 
the  passage  of  time. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  speaking  aloud,  "Cupe  is 
right;  this  child  is  sinless.  The  man  is  the 
craven.  But  who  would  have  supposed  these 
things  to  be  true?  This  paper  reads  like  a 
romance,  and  yet,  as  I  look  back  over  other 
events  that  have  passed,  I  see  plainly  that 
what  the  woman  has  said  is  beyond  contro- 
versy. And  to  think  that  nigger  Cupe,  the 
dead  Com  Bug  and  that  hypocrite  have  alone 
known  the  story  of  this  crime  against  moral- 
ity. That  wretch  moves  openly  among  the 
best  families  in  this  county.  Perhaps  he  will 
sit  in  the  Circle  to-morrow  evening,  for  he  has 
been  known  to  honour  us  with  his  presence. 
But  if  he  does,  he  shall  hear  the  story  of  Su- 
sie, or — no,"  he  continued,  "  I  have  promised 
not  to  give  it  to  others;  that  story  rests  safe 
in  charge  of  Cupe  and  myself.  True,  the  father 
would  give  much  money,  but  the  mother 
spurned  his  gold;  and  could  Susie  be  found, 
it  would  be  better  to  cover  the  past  and  lose 
his  gold.  The  child  is  innocent,  and  yet  on 
my  sister's  account,  could  Susie  be  found,  I 
would  not  like  again  to  bring  her  to  my  home. 
How  could  I  apprise  Judge  Elford  of  that 
fact?    But,  ah,  the  child  is  surely  dead." 


(To  be  continued,) 
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The  literary  interest  of  the  month  has 
been  divided  between  war  books  and  holi- 
day fiction.  The  number  of  books  about 
the  war  is  positively  alarming,  but  there 
arc  already  signs  that  the  supply  consid- 
erably surpasses  the  demand.  With  the 
exception  of  G.  W.  Steevens's  and  Ben- 
nett Burleigh's  books,  and  in  a  lesser  de- 
gree of  Winston  Churchill's  series,  of  let- 
ters, the  volumes  by  special  correspon- 
dents have  not  achieved  any  notable  suc- 
cess. Of  course,  there  are  innumerable 
small  volumes  on  the  popular  soldiers  of 
the  day,  and  these  have  on  the  whole  sold 
well.  The  war  book  par  excellence  will 
undoubtedly  be  General  Baden-Powell's 
experiences,  and  I  hear  that  more  than 
one  correspondent  with  the  relieving 
force  took  with  him  some  extraordinary 
offers  from  enterprising  London  pub- 
lishers for  that  work. 

The  spring  publishing  is  now  a  thing 
of  the  past,  but  a  summer  season  is  tak- 
ing its  place.  A  few  years  ago  no  Eng- 
lish publisher  thought  of  issuing  a  new 
book  after  the  end  of  May,  but  since  the 
enormous  success  of  The  Christian, 
which  was  published  in  the  middle  of 
August,  things  have  greatly  changed;  in- 
deed, it  is  becoming  quite  the  fashion  for 
popular  authors  to  issue  their  new  novels 
in  the  height  of  the  summer  season.  This 
course  has  several  advantages,  one  of 
which  is  that  there  is  much  more  chance 
for  a  lengthy  review  than  in  the  winter 
months,  when  it  is  difficult  for  the  news- 
papers even  to  mention  a  tithe  of  the  new 
publications. 

What  with  the  enormous  expense  of 
war  correspondents  and  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  paper,  the  proprietors  of  the 
great  dailies  have  every  reason  to  wish 
for  a  q>eedy  end  to  the  war.  I  was 
talking  the  other  day  with  the  editor  of  a 
famous  newspaper,  and  from  what  he 
told  me  it  is  evident  that  the  public  has 
no  idea  of  the  fabulous  expense  entailed 
upon  newspapers  by  the  present  war.  Of 
course  the  war  correspondents  have  to  be 
heavily  paid — ^and  I  suppose  never  before 
have  they  been  so  heavily  paid — ^but  that 
is,  after  all,  a  comparatively  small  mat- 
ter. The  great  expense  of  the  w5r  is  the 
cost  of  transmitting  news  from  the  scene 
of  battle  to  the  nearest  telegraph  station. 
My  informant  told  me  that  in  some  in- 


stances considerably  over  i200  was  spent 
in  this  way  for  one  message,  and  this 
does  not  include  the  cost  of  tel^^phing. 

The  rise  in  paper  is  likely  to  have  se* 
rious  consequences  for  newspaper  pro- 
prietors and,  although  it  has  not  at  pres- 
ent affected  to  any  extent  the  book  pub- 
lisher, there  is  considerable  fear  lest  the 
price  of  book  paper  may  be  raised  con- 
siderably in  the  autumn.  The  reasons 
given  for  this  rise  are,  first,  the  enormous 
demand  consequent  upon  the  increased 
circulations  of  the  daily  papers  and  the 
number  of  new  periodicals  dealing  more 
or  less  exclusively  with  the  war,  and  sec- 
ondly, the  rise  in  the  price  of  coaL  There 
is,  however,  a  very  shrewd  suspicion 
among  those  who  are  behind  the  scenes 
that  these  do  not  account  entirely  for  the 
increase  of  at  least  fifty  per  cent.;  and 
much  interest  is  taken  in  the  experiment 
which  is  about  to  be  made  by  one  of  the 
largest  newspaper  proprietors  in  this 
country.  The  gentleman  has  bot^t  up 
some  large  tracts  of  land  in  Spain,  and 
will  grow  his  own  Esparto  grass.  In  all 
probability  he  will  also  make  arrange- 
ments for  his  own  wood  pulp,  and  as  he 
will  not  be  able  to  use  all  his  supply,  it  is 
likely  enough  that  the  price  of  paper  may 
be  considerably  reduced  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. 

I  hear  that  Major  Pond  has  arranged  a 
series  of  lectures  in  the  United  States  for 
Mr.  Richard  Kearton,  the  well-known 
naturalist.  Mr.  Kearton  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Messrs. 
Cassell  and  Company;  but  his  books  on 
natural  history,  illustrated  by  remarkable 
photographs  taken  by  his  brother,  have 
proved  such  a  success  and  his  time  has 
been  so  fully  taken  up  with  lecturing  that 
he  has  recently  resigned  his  position.  I 
am  sure  he  will  make  a  distinct  hit  in 
your  country. 

Mr.  Theodore  Watts-Dunton  has  now 
completed  his  new  novel,  which  will 
probably  be  issued  in  the  autumn.  Noth- 
ing definite  has,  however,  been  arranged, 
as  Mr.  Watts-Dunton  is  exceedingly  par- 
ticular with  regard  to  the  revision  of  his 
books.  Like  Ayhmn,  much  of  the  new 
novel  was  written  many  years  ago,  but 
Mr.  Watts-Dunton  will  not  allow  the 
manuscript  to  reach  the  publisher  until 
he  has  subjected  it  to  the  most  careful 
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and  thorough  revision.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  the  selection  of  his  critical  essays 
will  appear  before  the  novel.  Meanwhile, 
fifty  thousand  copies  of  a  sixpenny  edi- 
tion of  Aylwin  are  to  be  produced  for  the 
holiday  season. 

Mr.  Stephen  Crane  has  been  very  ill 
indeed,  but  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  he  is 
now  much  better  and  on  his  way  to  the 
Black  Forest  for  a  prolonged  rest.  He 
had  nearly  finished  his  Irish  romance  at 
the  time  of  his  breakdown,  but  the  pub- 
lication will  now  have  to  be  postponed 
for  some  time. 

There  is  considerable  speculation  in  lit- 
erary circles  as  to  the  mode  of  publication 
of  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  new  novel.  As  every 
one  knows,  Mr.  Hall  Caine  has  very 
strong  views  on  the  question  of  publish- 
ing, and  a  short  time  ago  he  almost  de- 
cided to  make  the  experiment  of  issuing 
the  book  in  parts,  after  the  style  of 
Dickens.  This  idea  has  been  abandoned, 
and  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  novel 
may  appear  first  serially  in  the  Windsor 
MagcLsine.  Sir  Walter  Besant's  experi- 
ment of  issuing  his  novel,  The  Alabaster 
Box,  at  a  cheap  price  instead  of  at  the 
usual  six  shillings,  has  proved  a  distinct 
success,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  Mr. 
Hall  Caine  may  follow  his  example. 

Mr.  William  le  Queux,  who  is  going  to 
Siberia  as  special  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  Mail,  has  had  to  postpone  his  jour- 
ney owing  to  a  somewhat  severe  illness. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  he  is  now  much  better 
and  intends  to  start  in  the  near  future. 

Several  new  dramatisations  of  novels 
are  talked  about  for  the  autumn  season. 
Among  these  the  most  important  are  Mr. 
Stanley  Weyman's  Sophia,  which  I 
understand  is  to  be  produced  first  of  all 
in  America,  and  Mr.  Max  Pemberton's 
The  Garden  of  Swords.  The  irrepres- 
sible Gyp  has  evidently  dramatised  Mr. 
Peraberton's  last  novel,  Feo,  on  her  own 
account,  for  her  escapade,  which  has  kept 
Paris  amused  for  the  last  few  weeks,  has 
been  taken  bodily  from  that  novel.  I  am 
afraid  the  International  Copyright  Act 
does  not  make  arrangements  for  such 
contingencies;  otherwise,  we  might  look 
forward  to  a  delightful  cause  cilibre. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett  has  lately  been  very 
far  from  well.  I  am  glad  to  say  he  has 
now  resumed  work  and  is  writing  a  book 
on  Grey  Galloway,  which  will   be  illus- 


trated by  a  ntmiber  of  drawings  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Pennell. 

The  English  libel  law  has  always  been 
a  source  of  amazement  to  every  bookman, 
but  certainly  the  recent  decision  of  Vize- 
telly  versus  Mudie's  Library  beats 
everything  I  have  heard  of.  The  judg- 
ment might  indeed  be  taken  bodily  from 
a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  opera.  By  it  the 
great  libraries  are  made  responsible  for 
every  Une  in  the  books  they  circulate,  and 
if  one  of  these  books  contain  a  libellous 
sentence,  the  libelled  one  can  obtain  dam- 
ages from  the  library.  I  suppose  in  the 
season  Messrs.  Mudie  must  place  orders 
for  at  least  fifty  new  books  every  day, 
and  if  they  are  to  escape  the  penalties  of 
the  law  they  will  have  to  arrange  for  a 
huge  staff  of  readers  who  must  be  walk- 
ing encyclopaedias  of  the  laws  of  libel. 

I  suppose  Mr.  James  Lane  Allen  will 
change  the  title  of  his  new  book  before 
it  is  issued  in  this  country,  for  it  will  be 
remembered  that  The  Reign  of  Law  is 
the  title  of  the  late  Duke  of  Argyll's  best- 
known  work.  It  is  questionable  whether 
there  be  any  definite  copyright  in  titles  in 
this  country,  but  to  save  confusion  many 
titles  are  changed  when  they  cross  the 
Atlantic.  For  instance.  Miss  Mary  John- 
ston's To  Have  and  to  Hold  is  known 
here  as  By  Order  of  the  Company,  while 
Mr.  Jerome's  Three  Men  on  Wheels,  an 
ideal  title,  has  been  changed  here  to 
Three  Men  on  the  BummeL 

Much  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the 
announcement  made  in  last  month's 
Bookman  that  a  gentleman  in  Sheffield 
had  made  a  most  important  discovery  of 
manuscripts  connected  with  Lord  Tenny- 
son, including  correspondence  between 
Arthur  Hallam  and  Tennyson,  as  well  as 
drafts  of  some  of  Tennyson's  early 
poems.  The  letters  were  discovered  in  a 
solicitor's  office,  and  were  addressed  to 
the  Rev.  W.  Brookfield,  who  married  a 
niece  of  Hallam,  the  historian.  Mr. 
Brookfield  had  a  number  of  friends 
among  the  best  known  literary  men  of 
the  day.  Thackeray  and  he  were  con- 
stant correspondents,  and  the  author  of 
Vanity  Fair  described  Brookfield  as 
Frank  Whitestock  in  The  Curate's  Walk. 
It  is  hardly  likely  that  this  new  corre- 
spondence, much  of  which  is  of  a  most 
private  character,  will  be  published. 

Although  Mr.  Barrie  did  pot  stand  .for 
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Ihe  recent  parliamentary  vacancy  of 
Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews  Univer- 
sities, he  was  disposed  to  consider  the  in- 
vitation. What  attracted  him  was  the 
circumstance  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
make  speeches  on  contesting  a  university 
constituency.  He  was  advised,  however, 
that  there  was  small  prospect  of  success 
for  a  Liberal  candidate.  Besides,  medi- 
cal men  form  a  very  large  section  of  the 
electorate,  and  they  prefer  to  be  repre- 
sented by  one  of  themselves.    Mr.  Barrie 


has  had  invitations  to  contest  seats  prac- 
tically safe  for  a  Liberal,  but  I  doubt 
whether  he  will  care  to  undertake  a  cam- 
paign. It  is  a  pity — for  the  Liberal 
party.  They  need  men  who  have  the  ear 
of  the  country  more  than  ever  they  did. 
Mr.  Barrie  though  a  Liberal  is  not  a  Lit- 
tle Englander,  and  he  does  not  consider 
any  scheme  of  Home  Rule  possible  at 
present.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Mr.  Mer- 
edith and  Mr.  Hardy  are  also  Liberals. 
fV.  Robertson  Nicott, 
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No  country,  I  think,  pays  so  much  re- 
spect as  France  to  its  dead  men  of  letters. 
Two  more  have  been  honoured  with  public 
monuments  in  their  native  places  during 
the  last  few  weeks,  and  of  those  two,  one, 
Guy  de  Maupassant,  already  had  his 
monument  in  one  of  the  most  charming 
spots  in  Paris,  in  the  Pare  Monceaux, 
almost  under  the  windows  of  the  apart- 
ment formerly  occupied  by  Gustave  Flau- 
bert. Now  his  bust  will  be  visible  also 
in  the  Jardin  de  Solferino,  in  Rouen, 
where  he  has  been  eulogised  by  a  good 
half-dozen  of  speech-makers,  headed  by 
Jose  Maria  de  Heredia. 

The  other  monument  recently  inau- 
gurated is  situated  in  a  small  town  to  the 
south  of  Paris,  Villeneuve  Saint-Georges. 
It  represents  seated,  in  a  meditative  atti- 
tude, a  man  whose  action  and  influence 
have  been  second  to  none,  perhaps,  in 
shaping  the  minds  of  Frenchmen  during 
the  last  forty  years,  Victor  Duruy.  From 
about  i860  it  is  in  Duruy 's  books  that 
French  college  boys  have  studied  history ; 
not  the  history  of  their  country  alone, 
but  the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
of  the  ancient  Eastern  civilisations,  and 
also  the  history  of  Europe  from  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Roman  Empire.  But 
Duniy's  influence  was  not  due  simply  to 
his  books.  Fromi863toi869he  was  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction,  and  as  such 
inaugurated  a  number  of  reforms  of  the 
highest  importance  in  the  development  of 
French  education.  The  celebrated  ficole 
des  Hautes  Etudes  is  only  one  of  the 
many  creations  of  this  truly  great  edu- 
cator. 

I  met  Duruy   three   times,  and  every 


one  of  those  meetings  has  remained  very 
clear  in  my  memory.  The  first  time  is 
already  far  distant,  however;  I  was  a 
very  young  college  boy,  and  he  already 
almost  a  great  man.  We  read  his  books, 
and  for  us  then  a  man  who  wrote  books 
was  a  very  impressive  creature.  He  was 
one  of  thelnspecteurs  Generaux  de  ITJni- 
versite,  and  as  such  visited  our  classes 
and  examined  us,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  our  teachers  did  their  duty.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  ever  was  so 
flurried  in  after  life  as  I  was  in  answer- 
ing his  questions  then. 

The  second  time  I  saw  him  I  did  not 
like  him,  I  must  own,  although  I  now 
know  that  he  was  then  doing  very  g^reat 
work  for  France.  But  appearances  were 
against  him.  I  saw  him  as  a  courtier, 
and  it  pains  me  even  now  to  think  that  a 
man  who  was  so  austere  at  heart  could 
ever  deserve  such  a  name.  It  was  in 
1867.  I  was  not  yet  out  of  college,  and 
attended  the  great  university  celd>ratioa 
of  the  year,  the  Distribution  des  Prix  du 
Concours  General,"  at  the  Sorbonne, 
which  he  presided  over  in  his  character 
of  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  The 
minister  was  in  full  uniform,  covered 
with  gold  lace;  around  him  a  crowd  of 
uniformed  educational,  civil  and  military 
officers.  But  what  exasperated  us  young 
republicans  was  to  see  on  the  platform, 
seated  in  an  arm-chair  next  to  the  min- 
ister's, a  yoimg  boy  of  eleven,  the  hdr- 
apparent  to  the  throne,  the  ill-fated 
Prince  Imperial ;  and  each  time  the  min- 
ister bowed  a  low  courtesy  to  our  junior, 
our  blood  boiled  in  our  veins. 

Nearly  twenty-five  years  later  I  was 
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again  attending  the  Distribution  des  Prix 
in  the  Sorixmne.  The  presiding  officer 
then  was  my  old  friend,  Leon  Bourgeois, 
whom  I  saw  introduce  to  each  other 
two  of  his  predecessors  in  office,  Eugene 
SpuIIer,  Gambetta's  lifelong  friend,  and 
Victor  Duruy,  then  old,  withdrawn  from 
nearly  every  form  of  activity,  and  pres- 
est  on  that  day  solely  in  order  to  wit- 
ness the  first  youthful  triumphs  of  a 
very  young  son,  bom  to  him  ot  a  second 
marriage  contracted  late  in  life  with 
a  former  reader  of  Empress  Eugenie. 
Republican  simplicity  showed  itself  in 
the  evening  dress  of  the  minister,  sub- 
stituted for  the  gorgeous  uniform  of  the 
Imperial  era.  How  well  I  remember 
the  long  ovation  given  by  the  scholarly 
assemblage  to  the  old  man  when  we 
heard  his  son's  name  proclaimed  among 
those  of  the  prize  winners  I  The  friend 
of  Napoleon  III.,  the  courtier,  was  for- 
gotten. We  remembered  only  the  teacher 
of  stoicism,  the  reformer  of  public  edu- 
cation in  France ;  and  the  Republic  paid 
the  debt  incurred  by  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  all  a  surprise  to  Duruy, 
and  his  lips  quivered  when  he  bowed  his 
acknowledgments.  He  survived  the  day 
by  only  a  few  years,  but  the  speech  of 
Georges  Leygues,  the  Poet-Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  of  to-day,  showed  be- 
fore the  monument  at  Villeneuve  Saint- 
Georges  that  his  memory  is  still  a  living 
force  among  the  educators  of  French 
youth. 

From  the  dead,  let  us  pass  to  the  living, 
among  whom  I  am  still  happy  to  number 
Edmond  Rostand,  who  seems  to  have 
come  victorious  out  of  his  struggle  with 
the  disease  by  which  he  was  attacked  on 
the  very  day  of  his  latest  triumph,  and 
who  is  now  quietly  recovering  his 
strength  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris. 

Among  the  living,  too,  the  old  great 
man  Berthelot,  who  is  striving  to  be  one 
of  the  Immortals,  and  who  has  an- 
nounced his  candidacy  to  the  French 
Academy,  to  succeed  the  mathematician 
Joseph  Bertrand.  The  present  tendencies 
of  the  Academy,  as  I  said  before,  are  not 
in  the  direction  of  the  strongly  positivistic 
views  of  the  illustrious  chemist,  and  yet 
I  do  not  see  how  the  Academicians  can 
fail  to  elect  him,  as  it  is  understood  that 
the  seat  must  go  to  a  scientist,  and  no 
other  scientist  of  renown  is  likely  to  be 
wffling  to  antagonise  him. 


Another  living  character  is  Madame  la 
Comtesse  de  Martel,  alias  Gyp,  who  has 
just  published  one  of  her  amusing  little 
books.  Trap  de  Chic,  and  about  whom 
Paris  discusses  whether  she  was  the 
heroine  of  a  romantic  adventure,  or  the 
pseudo-heroine  of  an  imaginary  tale  of 
abduction  and  escape. 

Literary  production  has  been  very  ac- 
tive of  late  in  France,  especially  on  the 
serious  side.  The  holiday  season  has  not 
quite  set  in,  and  authors  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  last  weeks  given  to  think- 
ing before  every  one  escapes  to  the  sea- 
shore or  the  mountains. 

A  number  of  newly  published  works 
on  political  and  literary  history  deserve 
to  be  mentioned.  Most  interesting,  by 
the  freshness  of  its  information,  is  K. 
Walizewski's  L'Heritage  de  Pierre  le 
Grand.  The  book  deals  in  an  entertain- 
ing manner  with  an  almost  unknown 
period  of  Russian  history,  when  the 
newly  but  only  half  civilised  Empire  was 
ruled  successively  by  three  empresses, 
Catherine  I.,  Anne  and  Elizabeth,  as  a 
prelude  for  the  great  reign  of  a  fourth 
empress,  Catherine  II. 

Another  work  that  also  deals  with 
comparatively  unknown  facts  is  Frederic 
Dame's  Histoire  de  la  Roumanie  Con- 
temporaine.  The  author  was  already 
known  through  an  excellent  dictionary  of 
the  Rumanian  language,  published  by 
him  a  few  years  ago. 

M.  Albert  Neton  chose  his  subject  a 
little  nearer  to  us;  he  devotes  a  very 
complete  monograph  to  one  of  the  most 
enigmatic  characters  of  the  revolutionary 
period,  the  celebrated  Abbe  Sieyes, 
whose  curious  and  predominant  part  in 
bringing  about  the  fall  of  the  Directorial 
Government  in  1799  is  just  now  set  forth 
in  a  series  of  fascinating  articles  in  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  by  Albert  Van- 
dal. The  title  of  M.  Neton's  book  has 
something  sadly  suggestive  in  its  sim- 
plicity: Sieyis  (1748-1836).  What  was 
Sieyes  before  1789?  What  was  he  after 
1759?  He  lived  eighty-eight  years,  and 
of  these  eighty-eight  years  ten  hardly 
possess  for  us  any  importance ! 

Almost  the  same  might  be  said  of  an- 
other monograph,  La  Duchesse  de  Berry, 
by  H.  Thirria.  The  subject  of  the  book 
is  the  erratic  mother  of  the  late  Comte  de 
Chambord.  Who  when  reading  of  her  ad- 
ventures in  the  early  years  of  the  reign 
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of  Louis  Philippe  realises  that  as 
Marchesa  di  Lucchesi-Palli  she  survived 
until  France  was  engaged  in  a  life-and- 
death  struggle  with  Germany? 

A  former  cabinet  minister,  who  also 
passed  from  brilliancy  to  obscurity,  and 
who  to-day,  though  still  a  life  senator,  is 
almost  entirely  forgotten,  M.  de  Mar- 
cere,  writes  about  events  with  which  he 
was  somewhat  mixed,  the  last  crisis  of 
Marshal  MacMahon's  Presidency.  The 
title  of  this  interesting  contribution  to  re- 
cent history  is  Le  Seize  Mai  et  la  Fin  du 
Septennat. 

We  are  carried  farther  back  by  two 
other  works  of  larger  dimensions.  M. 
Barth61emy  Pocquet  has  undertaken  in 
his  work,  Le  Due  d'Aiguillon  et  la 
Chalotais,  of  which  the  first  volume  is 
just  out,  to  relate  the  stirring  struggle  of 
the  Parliament  of  Brittany  against  the 
government  of  Louis  XV.,  a  struggle 
which  may  be  considered  a  forerunner  of 
the  French  Revolution. 

With  M.  Raoul  Qielard  we  go  as  far 
back  as  the  Middle  Ages.  The  work  just 
begun  by  him  has  an  exceedingly  long 
title:  La  Civilisation  Franqaise  dans  le 
DSveloppement  de  VAllemagne.  His  con- 
tention is  that  Germany  owes  to  France  a 
great  deal  more  than  is  generally  known, 
and  he  makes  several  strong  points  in 
speaking  of  the  monastic  orders,  the  uni- 
versities, and  what  is  known  as  Gothic 
architecture. 

I  shall  finally,  among  writers  of  history 
properly  so  called,  mention  M.  Albert 
Lemoine,  who,  after  years  marked  by  an 
uninterrupted  flow  of  Napoleonic  litera- 
ture, has  managed  in  his  book.  Napoleon 
et  les  Juifs,  to  tell  us  something  new 
about  Napoleon ! 

We  have  no  less  than  three  interesting 
contributions  to  literary  history.  The 
Abbe  L.  Pauthe  gives  us  a  very  thorough 
study  of  Bourdaloue,  the  great  seven- 
teenth-century preacher,  who  was  for  a 
while  considered  a  not  unsuccessful  rival 
of  Bossuet.  M.  J.  de  la  Serviere  pub- 
lishes a  no  less  complete  book  on  another 
Catholic  priest,  less  celebrated  than  Bour- 
daloue, to  be  sure,  but  still  worthy  to  be 
remembered  as  the  chief  literary  teacher 
of  France's  chief  literary  man.  Father 
Poree,  S.J.,  the  professor  of  rhetoric 
under  whom  Voltaire  studied,  and  whom 
he  often  consulted  after  leaving  college. 

M.  Georges  d'Heilly  in  his  little  vol- 


ume. La  Fille  de  Georges  Sand,  notably 
increases  the  number  of  published  letters 
of  the  greatest  woman  French  novelist. 

I  shall  have  to  mention  that  Petit  dc 
JuUeville's  great  co-operative  Histoire  de 
la  Langue  et  de  la  Litterature  Francoises 
is  now  completed. 

M.  Edouard  Quet  writes  briefly  about 
La  Puissance  du  Thidtre  en  France,  and 
M.  Edouard  Driault  exhaustively  about 
Les  Probl^mes  Politiques  et  Sociaux  d  la 
Fin  du  dix-neuvihne  Siicle.  A  disciple  of 
Taine,  M.  Antoine  Baumann,  gives  us, 
like  most  writers  of  that  school,  an  exas- 
peratingly  pessimistic  and  self-conceited 
volume  on  La  Vie  Sociale  de  Noire 
Temps.  Two  interesting  studies  of  for- 
eign countries,  UAngleterre  et  Vlmpcria- 
lisme,  Java  et  ses  Habitants,  are  due,  the 
former  to  M.  Victor  Berard  and  the  lat- 
ter to  M.  J.  Chailley-Bert. 

Poets  and  their  admirers  have  not  been 
quite  inactive.  In  Choix  de  Poisies  M. 
Charles  Grandmongin  presents  to  the 
public  what  he  considers  best  in  his 
former  publications.  Edouard  Schure, 
under  a  somewhat  mystic  title,  Le 
Thiatre  de  VAme,  publishes  two  curious 
dramas,  which  he  has  not  succeeded  in 
having  accepted  by  any  theatrical  man- 
ager. 

But  the  most  welcome  of  the  last  poeti- 
cal publications  is  a  complete  edition  of 
Felix  Arvers's  poems,  due  to  M.  Abel 
d'Avrecourt.  With  the  exception  of  his 
famous  sonnet,  Arvers's  poems  were  all 
but  forgotten.  The  small  collection,  Mes 
H cures  Perdues,  which  he  published,  has 
been  a  long  time  out  of  print.  The  pres- 
ent volume,  which  contains  a  good  deal 
of  hitherto  unpublished  material,  espe- 
pecially  a  drama  and  a  comedy,  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting.  A  curious  thing  is 
that,  while  Arvers's  chief  fault  is  his  al- 
most servile  imitation  of  Musset's  man- 
nerisms, the  best  piece  he  wrote,  after 
his  sonnet,  of  course,  is  a  violent  attack 
on  Musset. 

Je  ne  suis  pas  de  ceux  qui  vont  dans  les  orgies, 
S'enivrer  aux  lueurs  des  blafardes  boogies,  etc 

It  was  addressed  to  Alfred  Tattet, 
who  was  somewhat  forsaking  Arvers  for 
the  greater  poet..  Later,  though,  a  recon- 
ciliation took  place,  and  the  three  men 
were  warm  friends. 

The  other  books  I  have  to  mention 
may  be  classed  under  the  head  of  sum- 
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mer  reading,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  Chez  nos  Petits-Hls,  a  novel  of  the 
Looking  Backward  type,  by  Eugene 
Foumiere,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  So- 
cialist members  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

Fraii^ois  de  Nyon's  Les  Histoires 
Risquies  des  Dames  de  Moncontour  is  a 
very  amusing  volume.  It  is  not  intended 
"pour  les  jeunes  filles." 

Alphonse  Allais  has  a  volume  of  de- 
lightfully droll  stories,  JV^  Nous  Frappons 
Pas,  Lovers  of  puns  cannot  fail  to  enjoy 
the  story  of  such  business  firms  as 
"Lepere  et  Temel"  or  "Vatfair,  Fish  and 
Co/' 

Jacques  Normand's  Du  Triste  au  Gai 
reminds  one  a  little  of  Guy  de  Maupas- 
sant, with  whom  at  a  time  Normand  col- 


laborated. Hugues  Rebell's  La  Camorrd, 
and  Abel  Hermant's  Confidences  d'une 
aieule  are  perhaps  the  best  purely  narra- 
tive novels  of  the  month. 

I  must  not  forget  Les  Sevriennes,  an 
amusing  book  on  the  young  ladies  who 
get  their  pedagogical  training  in  the  nor- 
mal school  at  Sevres.  The  name  on  the 
title-page  is  G.  Reval.  It  simply  hides 
the  author,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the 
school.  f  ' 

France  is  going  to  have  a  complete  and 
excellent  translation  of  Ruskin's  works. 
It  is  due  to  Professor  Georges  Elwall. 
Its  first  volume  is  out  and  contains  La 
Couronne  d'OHviers  Sauvages  and  Les 
Sept  Lampes  de  V Architecture. 

Adolphe  Cohn. 
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The  Letter-Box  has  been  closed  for  sev- 
eral months,  as  some  of  our  readers  have 
possibly  observed ;  and  no  doubt  this  fact 
has  given  pleasure  to  those  persons  who 
think  that  the  Letter-Box  should  be  per- 
manently suppressed.  We  have  always 
hoped  that  its  opponents  would  write  and 
explain  just  what  we  ought  to  do  with 
the  hundreds  of  letters  which  come  to  us 
from  other  readers  who  request  a  pub- 
lished answer.  Why  we  should  disoblige 
the  pro-Letter  Box  people  for  the  sake 
of  the  anti-Letter  Box  people  ?  They  are 
just  as  estimable ;  they  lead  just  as  good 
lives ;  and  apparently  fiiey  are  a  good  deal 
more  numerous.  But  never  mind.  This 
is  just  a  casual  remark.  What  has 
especially  induced  us  to  reopen  the  Box 
is  a  copy  of  verses  from  Miss  Carolyn 
Wells  which  we  could  hardly  publish  in 
any  other  part  of  the  magazine,  and  yet 
which  we  should  be  sorry  to  have  our 
reader,s  lose,  because  we  have  a  vague 
suspicion  that  of  all  the  jokes  in  the 
world,  they  best  enjoy  a  joke  at  our  ex- 
pense. Miss  Wells,  it  appears,  has  been 
reading  a  couple  of  reviews  that  we 
wrote  m  the  last  number  of  The  Book- 
man, and  has  been  moved  by  them  to 
send  us  the  following  poem : 

-       THE  DISCRIMINANT. 

Give  me  no  colonial  novel,  give  me  no  best- 
sdiing  acreed, 


For  I'm  told  Emotional  Studies  are  the  only 

things  to  read. 
Questions  of  the  Inner  Ego  by  some  stylish 

woman  writ; 
Analytic  introspection  of  capacities  is  It. 

Morbider  than  Henry  James's,  capabler  than 

Meredith's, 
See  the  Elementary  Heroines  struggling  like 

Hellenic  myths  I 
Oh,    the    joy    of    knowing    surely    how    an 

elemental  mind 
Is  affected  by  emotion  of  an  elemental  kind ! 

Oh,  the  deep  delight  of  learning  just  what's 

psychically  true. 
By  impressive  demonstration   from  a   subtle 

point  of  viewl 
What    extraordinary    insights    and    reactions 

most  complex 
Follow  elemental   kisses   from  the  elemental 

sex. 

And  ecstasy  unspeakable  through  simple  souls 
is  sent 

When  the  psychical  and  physical  arc  nebu- 
lously blent 

And  how  deeply  we  Discriminating  Readers 
have  enjoyed 

The  poetry  of  th*  Impalpable  effectively  em- 
ployed 

So  give  me  no  more  novels  of  historical  im- 
port, 
No    frivolous    romances    of    a    wishy-washy 
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No  stories  of    adventure  or  tales  of    hidden 

crime. 
For  on  these  themes  Discriminating  Persons 

waste  no  time. 

? 

And  though  my  baser  nature  all  longingly  may 

look 
Toward    Howells's   new   novel    or    Kipling's 

latest  book; 
Though  in  a  thoughtless  moment  it  seems  to 

me  I'd  like 
To  read  of  Tommy's  Grizel  or  of  Stringtown 

on  the  Pikci 

Such  desires  I  sternly  banish,  for  I'm  bound, 
at  any  rate — 

In  my  fictional  selection  I  will  discriminate ; 

And  nothing  written  shall  my  literary  i>a]ate 
please 

But  a  Psychic  Impressivity  in  subtle  har- 
monies. 


.  A  Canadian  lady  who,  by  way  of  pro- 
pitiating us,  begins  her  letter  with  the  re- 
mark that  we  are  "spiteful  and  Anglo- 
phobic/' goes  on  to  say  that  she  ap- 
proaches us  in  our  professional  capacity, 
"in  which  your  opinion  is  worth  some- 
thing." She  has  clipped  the  following 
paragraph  from  a  South  African  paper: 

Baden-Powell  scores  neatly  off  his  old  head- 
master in  an  interchange  of  compliments  be- 
tween the  two.    Dr.  Haig-Brown  wrote: 

Witness  that  hero  who  to  stubborn  will 
Joins  schoolbojr  humour  and  a  veteran's  skill, 
And  spite  of  Cronje  holds  Mafeking  still. 

To  which  Baden- Powell  replied: 

"Ad  Fuscum,  Emeriiutn  Padagogum: 
E  Mafeking  brevis  est.     Dux  dixit,   docte 

Magister, 
B.  Joeli  proles,    Corripe,  Fusee  Gigas," 

As  the  Daily  Mail  explains,  Joeli  proles 
equals  "Ap  Joel"  or  "Powell."  Gigas  equals 
"tall"— that  is,  Haig. 

The  Canadian  lady  thereupon  remarks 
that  she  knows  this  must  be  very  clever, 
but  that  she  doesn't  understand  it,  and 
she  asks  us  to  translate  it,  which  we  do 
with  pleasure : 

To  Brown,  my  former  teacher: 

The  E  in  "Mafeking"  is  short.  Colonel 
Baden-Powell  has  said  it,  O  learned  master. 
Make  it  short,  Haig-Brown. 

That  is  to  say,  Dr.  Haig-Brown*s  poem 
assumed  that  the  pronunciation  of  Ma- 
feking is  "Mafeking,"  with  the  E  long. 


Now,  to  make  a  mistake  in  the  quantity 
of  a  syllable  is  something  shocking  to  the 
scholastic  mind,  and  probably  Dr.  Haig- 
Brown  had  often  scored  young  Baden- 
Powell  for  such  enormities  when  the  lat- 
ter was  writing  Latin  verse  at  schooL 
Hence,  everyfody  naturally  chuckled 
when  Dr.  Haig-Brown  was  himself  taken 
to  task  by  his  former  pupil,  and  in  Latin 
verse  at  that. 

II. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  Rossland,  British 
Columbia,  which  has  made  us  gasp : 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Bookman  : 

While  reading  Mary  Johnston's  To  Have 
and  to  Hold  I  am  constantly  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  incidents  are  quite 
familiar  to  me,  although  I  am  quite  certain  I 
have  never  read  the  book  itself  before.  Can 
you  tell  me  of  what  book  I  am  reminded?  I 
do  not  wish  to  accuse  the  author  of  plagiaris- 
ing, but  I  would  like  to  know  where  I  got  my 
impression. 

This  is  really  too  delicious.  How  can 
we  tell  where  this  gentleman  got  his  im- 
pressions? Maybe  it  was  through  me- 
tempsychosis. In  some  former  existence 
he  may  have  been  present  when  the  inci- 
dents described  by  Miss  Johnston  hap- 
pened. But  what  we  rather  suspect  is 
that  he  has  been  reading  too  many  colo- 
nial romances  and  has  glutted  his  mind 
with  them  and  needs  a  complete  change. 
Let  him  stay  out  in  the  open  air  a  good 
part  of  the  time  and  eat  three  meals  a  day 
.  and  confine  his  reading,  for  the  present, 
to  selections  from  the  works  of  Mr.  J. 
Gordon  Coogler. 

III. 

A  severe  gentleman  writes  from  the 
Wesleyan  University  at  Middletown, 
Connecticut,  as  follows: 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Bookman  : 

What  is  your  opinion  of  an  editor  who 
writes  a  savage  criticism  of  a  contemporary 
novelist  for  a  few  mistakes  in  spelling  certain 
foreign  names,  and  in  the  same  issue  of  his 
magazine  publishes  in  an  article  over  his  own 
initials  such  a  sentence  as  this : 

"It  is  a  terrible,  truthful,  pitiless  picture,  in 
the  first  place,  of  the  woman  who  has  frankly 
and  fully  abandoned  herself  to  a  life  of  la^^ess 
love,  and  who,  finding  heradf  near  die  time 
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when  her  fasciiiatiofis  are  fading,  and  when 
amid  all  her  physical  charm  there  is  beginning 
to.  creep  in  a  premonition  of  decay — of  haggard 
ejres,  of  flabt^  flesh,  of  pallor,  of  wanness,  of 
decay/' 

Near  the  time  when  her  fascinations  are  fad- 
ing I  And  what  is  the  construction  of  the  sec- 
ond whoT  And  is  not  the  close  of  the  sentence 
open  to  criticism  ?  Cotdd  there  be  a  better  ex- 
ample of  slip-shod  writing  than  this  sentence? 

As  to  this,  we  have  only  to  say  that  the 
"ar^'  represents  the  universal  present; 
and  also  that  the  sentence,  as  written  and 
sent  to  the  printers,  had  the  word  "finds" 
in  place  of  '^finding."  We  fancy  that  this 
gentleman  strikes  terror  to  the  souls  of 
the  undergraduates  in  the  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity.   He  has  such  a  way  with  him! 

IV. 

A  lady  who  writes  from  Baltimore 
asks  us  whether  we  can  tell  her  the  origin 
of  the  phrase  "to  pour  out  the  child  with 
the  bath."  She  says  that  she  ought  to 
know,  but  that  she  doesn't.  Neither  do 
we. 

V. 

A  correspondent  who  lives  in  East 
River,  Connecticut,  asks  us  who  was 
Savonarola,  Now,  this  is  one  of  the  ques- 
tions that  we  must  decline  to  answer, 
and  for  the  reason  that  it  would  be 
undesirable  to  take  up  our  space  for  any 
such  purpose.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
in  East  River,  Connecticut,  there  is  some 
sort  of  a  public  reading-room  or  library, 
and  that  in  this  public  reading-room  or 
library  there  is  a  copy  of  an  encyclopaedia 
or  of  a  biographical  dictionary  of  some 
kind  or  other.  Why  should  not  our  cor- 
respondent avail  herself  of  so  accessible 
a  means  of  information,  instead  of  writ- 
ing to  us  and  encumbering  the  Letter- 
Box  with  what  any  one  can  find  out  for 
himself  in  about  five  minutes  ?  We  have 
occasionally  heard  persons  say  with  a 
smile  of  triumph  that  there  are  some  let- 
ters which  are  sent  to  The  Bookman 
and  never  answered — ^the  inference  being 
that  the  questions  in  them  are  too  ab- 
struse for  our  intellectual  capacity.  Now 
it  is  a  fact  that  some  letters  go  un- 
answered ;  but  they  are  always  letters  like 
this  one  from  East  River.  They  are  not 
answered  because  they  are  so  elementary, 
and  because  did  we  answer  them  we 


should  be  very 'justly  criticised  by  the 
great  majority  of  our  readers. 

VI. 
Here  is  a  note  from  Bellevue,  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
publishers  of  When  Knighthood  Was  in 
Flower: 

What  strange  transformation  has  taken 
place  during  the  passage  of  the  years,  that 
Henry  VIII.  has  taken  such  a  mild  visage  as 
the  one  assigned  him  in  your  advertisement  of 
When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower f  It  seems 
to  me  the  low-set  head  below,  on  the  right  hand, 
belongs  of  right  on  the  sturdy  shoulders  of  the 
famous  or  infamous  Henry  Tudor. 

VIL 
We  give  below  a  letter  from  Chicago 
which  reminds  us  of  a  similar  one  from 
West   Virginia   upon    which    we   com- 
mented a  year  ago: 

You  stir  me  up  to  wrath  with  your  every 
issue,  and  not  only  me  but  many  others.  I 
hear  it  on  every  side.  The  point  of  complaint 
is  your  use  of  other  than  English  in  your 
editorials.  In  the  April  number,  on  page  103, 
you  give  a  long  Latin  quotation;  on  the  next 
page  you  give  Aair;  on  page  in,  a  lot  of 
French,  and  so  on.  Not  one  word  of  this  can 
one-tenth  of  your  readers  understand.  While 
not  college  graduates,  we  are  not  fools,  though 
we  cannot  translate  Latin  and  French.  It  is 
not  pedantry  but  inadvertence  that  misleads 
you.  Let  me  beg  of  you  never  to  allow  a  Latin, 
French  or  other  foreign  word  to  appear  in  your 
magazine  without  an  English  translation.  If 
you  will  do  this,  you  will  be  blessed  by  every 
reader,  while  now  you  arc  cursed  by  ninety  or 
ninety-five  per  cent  of  them. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  how  does  this 
gentleman  know  that  only  one-tenth  of 
our  readers  can  understand  such  bits  of 
quotation  from  foreign  languages  as  we 
employ?  That  is  merely  an  assertion  on 
his  part  without  any  evidence  to  justify 
it.  Against  it  we  will  set  our  counter- 
assertion  that  to  not  more  than  one-tenth 
of  our  readers  are  the  French  and  the 
Latin  quotations  unintelligible.  Our  cor- 
respondent is  wholly  courteous  and  quite 
just  in  saying  that  it  is  not  pedantry 
which  leads  us  to  employ  the  stray  bits  of 
French  and  Latin  and  German  that  we 
introduce  into  our  writing;  for  these  bits 
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in  reality  form  a  part  of  the  common 
language  of  cultivated  men  and  women; 
so  that  in  a  sense  they  are  a  part  of  liter- 
ary English.  One  uses  them  precisely  as 
he  makes  casual  allusion  to  the  incidents 
and  episodes  and  opinions  that  belong  to 
the  literature  and  to  the  intellectual  tra- 
dition of  all  time.  To  translate  each  word 
of  French  or  Latin  that  one  happens  to 
employ  would  be  to  establish  a  principle 
which  would  logically  compel  us  to  print 
an  explanatory  foot-note  under  every 
reference  to  anything  that  lies  outside  of 
the  commonplaces  of  every-day  modern- 
ity. What  we  recommend  is  that  when 
our  correspondent  comes  across  a  word 
or  a  phrase  or  a  quotation  with  which  he 
is  unfamiliar,  he  should  carefully  look  it 
up  and  inform  himself  about  it,  and  there- 
by add  to  his  stock  of  general  informa- 
tion. This  is  just  what  we  always  do 
ourselves;  and  it  has  resulted  quite  fa- 
vourably, in  that  we  have  succeeded 
thereby  in  acquiring  quite  a  fair  amount 
of  miscellaneous  knowledge. 

VIII. 

The  following  letter  comes  from  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  writer  of  it  frankly  con- 
fesses himself  (in  signing  his  letter)  to 
be  our  "hypercritical  friend." 

With  becoming  humility  I  approach  you  to 
ask  if  your  use  of  "each  other,"  "begun"  and 
"vocation"  in  the  following  quotations  from 
the  March  Bookman  is  justifiable: 

Page  six,  first  column,  third  paragraph,  "all 
the  factors  .  .  .  and  their  relations  toward 
each  other"  (?  one  another). 

Page  eleven,  second  column,  first  paragraph, 
"ever  since  the  war  begun"  (?  began). 

Page  fifteen,  second  column,  second  par- 
agraph, "the  editor  of  .  .  .  among  other  voca- 
tions" (?  avocations). 

To  these  criticisms  we  have  to  make 
the  following  reply : 

(i)  "Each  other''  for  "one  another"  is 
not  strictly  correct,  but  it  is  colloquially 
admissible. 

(2)  "Begun"  is  a  misprint  for  "be- 
gan. 

(3)  "Vocations"  is  quite  correct.  A 
man's  vocation  is  his  serious  occupation ; 
his  avocation  is  what  he  does  for  amuse- 
ment or  for  his  own  personal  pleasure. 
This  is  a  distinction,  however,  which 
most  persons  carelessly  ignore. 


IX. 
Another  correspondent  asks  us  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  the  word  "stunt," 
familiarly  employed  in  the  phrase,  "doing 
stunts."  "Stunt"  is  a  provincial  and  very 
colloquial  corruption  of  the  old  English 
word  "stent,"  meaning  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  task  marked  out  to  be  done. 
It  is  cognate  with  "stint,"  the  basal  no- 
tion being  one  of  limitation.  The  noun 
"stent"  occurs  in  English  literature  as 
far  back  as  the  publication  of  the  Mirror 
for  Magistrates,  and  has  been  in  use  ever 
since.  The  form  "stunt"  probably  arose 
among  schoolboys,  who  still  employ  it 
with  much  satisfaction. 


A  Passaic  lady  writes  the  following 
letter : 

Editors  of  The  Bookman  : 

Will  you  kindly  inform  a  subscriber  as  to 
what  is  the  best  book  obtainable  as  a  guide  to 
the  study  of  verse,  its  rhythm,  metre,  etc,  with 
a  view  to  writing  verse  ? 

We  must  cautiously  decline  to  answer 
this  inquiry,  as  we  should  always  have 
an  uncomfortable  sort  of  feeling  of  being 
responsible  for  the  consequences  that 
might  follow. 

XL 
Speaking  of  verse,  in  the  April  number 
of  The  Bookman  there  appeared  an  al- 
leged poem  in  two  stanzas  entitled 
"Charm."  The  last  two  lines  of  the  first 
stanza  run  as  follows : 

Not  Wit,  not  Grace,  not  Beauty  so  enthrall — 
Blended  of  these,  yet  greater  than  them  all. 

A  very  critical  reader  of  The  Book- 
man has  written  to  ask  about  the  syntax 
of  the  word  "them"  in  the  last  line.  His 
question  is  very  politely  phrased,  and  he 
is  even  so  complimentary  as  to  ask 
whether  this  is  a  case  where  Homer  is 
caught  nodding.  So  let  us  consider  the 
matter  in  detail.  .  The  writer  of  those 
lines  had  to  choose  between  three  things. 
In  the  first  place,  he  might  have  followed 
the  ordinary  rules  and  written : 

Blended  of  these,  yet  greater  than  they  all. 

Naturally,  he  wasn't  going  to  turn  out 
a  line  like  that.  In  the  second  place,  he 
might  have  got  out  of  tte  dilanmYL  by 
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^writing  the  line  in  an  entirely  different 
way,  as  for  example : 

Blended  of  these,  yet  greater  far  than  all, 

which  would  have  dodged  the  question  of 
syntax  altogether,  but  would  have  weak- 
ened the  whol^  thing.  In  the  third  place, 
he  might  have  done  what  he  actually  did, 
which  was  to  allow  the  objective  case  to 
stand  after  the  word  "than,"  comforting 
himself  with  the  authority  of  Milton, 
who  once  wrote : 
Than  wkom,  Satan  excepted,  none  higher  sat. 


What  was  good  enough  for  Milton 
is  good  enough  for  the  author  of 
s"Charm."  And,  after  all,  why  molest  a 
person  who,  although  he  does  sometimes 
lapse  into  verse,  at  least  refrains  from 
doing  it  oftener  than  once  a  year,  and 
whose  latest  offence  resulted  in  no 
more  than  eight  short  lines?  Why  not 
just  ignore  it,  and  remember  that  he 
meant  well,  and  will  probably  not  break 
out  again  in  that  way  for  ten  long 
months  ? 


BOOKMAN    BREVITIES 


Messrs.  Davis  and  Company,  of 
Chicago,  have  recently  published  a  book 
on  the  Ober-Ammergau  Passion  Play, 
entitled  The  Crucifixion,  The  famous 
drama  has  been  novelised  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
Stead. 

A  collection  of  short  stories  by  Kate 
Upson  Clark,  entitled  White  Butterflies, 
has  recently  been  published  by  Messrs. 
J.  F.  Taylor  and  Company.  These  are 
stories  of  every-day  life  and  every-day 
people. 

Readers  who  have  become  interested  in 
the  dog-hero  of  Bob,  Son  of  Battle,  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  the  publishers 
have  a  portrait  of  Bob,  which  will  appear 
on  the  front  cover  of  the  new  edition  of 
the  book.  New  editions  continue  to  be 
called  for. 

Mr.  Charles  Neufeld,  author  of  A 
Prisoner  of  the  Khaleefa,  has  almost 
completed  a  boy's  story  of  adventure 
founded  to  a  great  extent  upon  incidents 
of  his  own  career  during  his  early  days 
in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  Although 
the  hero  of  the  story  is  more  or  less  an 
imaginary  one,  the  trials  and  adventures 
whidi  befall  him  are  drawn  from  per- 
sonal experience. 

There  was  an  interesting  dinner  re- 
cently at  the  Athenaeimi  Club,  London, 
when  a  number  of  the  friends  and  con- 
temporaries of  Dickens  met.  Of  the  party 
there  were  Mr.  Marcus  Stone,  R.A.,  who 
illustrated  Our  Mutual  Friend;  Mr. 
Fildes,  R.A.,  who  provided  the  pictures 
for  Edwin  Drood,  so  unhappily  inter- 
rupted; Mr.  Henry  Dickens,  Q.C.,  the 
author's  son;  Mr.  Charles  Kent,  his 
&i^ftil  friend  and  disciple;  Mr.  Parkin- 


son, one  of  the  writers  in  All  the  Year 
Round;  Mr.  Ashby-Sterry,  professor  of 
Dickensian  topography,  and  Mr.  Kitton, 
who  supplies  yearly  some  sumptuous 
tome  on  the  master.  The  rest  of  the 
party  included  Lords  Shand  and  Herries, 
Sir  J.  Crichton  Browne,  and  Mr.  Percy 
Fitzgerald. 

J.  A.  Altsheler  has  been  engaged  for  a 
long  time  upon  a  romance  of  the  civil 
war,  which  is  to  be  published  shortly  by 
D.  Appleton  and  Company,  under  the 
title  of  In  Circling  Camps.  The  scene  is 
said  to  open  in  Washington  just  before 
the  arrival  of  Lincoln,  whose  coming  and 
inauguration  are  graphically  described. 
Later  in  the  story  the  leading  characters 
are  reunited  in  the  South,  and  the  love 
story  with  its  dramatic  interruptions  and 
suspended  interest  runs  through  the 
book.  J 

The  Lothrop  Publishing  Company  an- 
nounce With  Lawton  and  Roberts,  by  El- 
bridge  S.  Brooks,  which  deals  with  the 
adventures  of  an  American  boy  in  the 
war  in  South  Africa.  The  same  house  will 
soon  publish  Noank's  Lo^s,  a  sea  tale  of 
privateer  life  in  the  American  Revolution 
by  that  veteran  story-teller  for  young 
people,  William  O.  Stoddard. 

Mr.  Robert  Neilson  Stephens's  Philip 
Winwood,  which  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  L.  C.  Page  and  Com- 
pany, seems  destined  to  be  one  of  the 
most  successful  books  of  the  summer  and 
autumn.  The  publishers  announce  that 
the  adv2«ice  sales  have  been  more  than 
thirty  thousand  copies.  Philip  Winwood 
is  the  story  of  an  American  captain  in  the 
War  of  Independence.    The  scene  is  laid 
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in  London  and  New  York,  embracing 
events  that  occurred  between  and  during 
the  years  1763  and  1785. 

The  Secret  of  the  Crater,  a  tale  of  ad- 
venture by  Duffield  Osborne,  is  soon  to 
be  published  by  the  Putnams.  The  hero 
is  a  lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Navy, 
and  the  heroine  a  princess  of  a  myste- 
rious race  that  dwells  in  an  undiscovered 
island  of  the  South  Seas. 

During  the  autumn  of  the  present  year 
and  the  spring  of  1901,  the  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company  will  publish  a  new  novel 
by  each  of  the  following  authors :  Robert 
Barr,  Sir  Walter  Besant,  F.  T.  Bullen, 
Bernard  Capes,  Egerton  Castle,  Robert 
W.  Chambers,  Stephen  Crane,  S.  R. 
Crockett,  Robert  S.  Hichens,  John  Oliver 
Hobbes,  Anthony  Hope,  CutclifFe  Hyne, 
W.  W.  Jacobs,  Levett- Yeats,  Alfred 
Henry  Lewis,  A.  W.  Marchmont,  A.  E. 
W.  Mason,  Max  Pemberton,  Elizabeth 
Robins,  H.  G.  Wells,  and  others. 

Mr.  Robert  Barr  is  at  work  upon  a 
long  and  important  novel,  and  has  de- 
cided to  write  no  more  short  stories  for 
some  time  to  come.  In  this  resolution  he 
is  finding  several  imitators,  Mr.  Anthony 
Hope  being  one  of  the  exceptions.  Mr. 
Stanley  Weyman,  by  the  way,  has  stead- 
fastly refused  to  write  short  stories  for 
some  years  past. 

The  new  novel  upon  which  Mr.  W. 
Clark  Russell  is  at  present  at  work  is,  we 
hear,  to  be  entitled  Overdue.  Those  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the 
story,  so  far  as  it  has  progressed,  say 
that  it  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  original  pieces  of  work 
which  Mr.  Russell  has  ever  done.  . 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company  have 
in  press  four  farces  by  Mr.  Howells 
which  have  never  been  reprinted  from 
the  magazines  in  which  they  appeared. 
They  are  entitled  Bride  Roses,  Indian 
Giver,  The  Smoking  Car,  and  Room  45. 
They  will  be  brought  out  in  little  volumes 
of  attractive  typography,  simply  and  ar- 
tistically bound. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton,  whose  novel 
of  Washington  life  is  reviewed  in  this 
number  of  The  Bookman,  has  returned 
to  this  country  and  is  at  present  living  in 
New  York.  She  is  doing  considerable 
work  for  one  of  the  New  York  news- 
papers. It  is  to  be  presumed  that  her 
feelings  in  regard  to  newspaper  editors 


have  tmdergone  a  decided  change  since 
the  days  of  Patience  Sparhawk, 

An  excellent  collection  of  short  stories, 
entitled  Men  With  the  Bark'On,  by  Fred- 
eric Remington,  has  been  brought  out  by 
Messrs,  Harper  and  Brothers.  Among 
this  collection  are  several  stirring  talcs  of 
the  Spanish-American  War.  Mr.  Rem- 
ington uses  as  his  text,  "Men  with  the 
bark  on  die  like  the  wild  animals,  unnat- 
urally— ^unmoumed,  and  even  unthought 
of  mostly."  The  book  is  delightfuHy  il- 
lustrated by  the  author. 

Life's  Trivial  Round  is  the  title  of 
Rosa  Nouchette  Carey's  new  story, 
which  the  J.  B.  Uppincott  Company  have 
recently  published.  There  is  alwajrs  a 
sameness  in  Miss  Carey's  work,  but  her 
stories  seem  to  be  none  the  less  welcome 
on  that  account  She  has  a  goodly  fol- 
lowing among  young  readers,  and  Sun- 
day-schools can  safely  recommend  any- 
thing that  she  writes. 

The  Woman  Beautiful,  which  bears 
the  imprint  of  W.  M.  Young  and  Com- 
pany, is  a  very  impressive-looking  book 
quite  extensively  illustrated.  The  author, 
Ella  Adelia  Fletcher,  explains  in  a  sub- 
title that  it  is  a  practical  treatise  on  the 
development  and  preservation  of 
woman's  health  and  beauty,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  taste  in  dress.  Miss  Fletcher  has 
apparently  given  considerable  study  to 
the  subject,  and  there  is  much  in  the  book 
which  is  of  value.  Its  five  hundred  and 
thirty-five  pages  will  particularly  appeal 
to  the  women  of  leisure  who  are  ever 
ready  to  learn  something  about  the  art  of 
preserving  their  good  looks. 

Miss  Florence  Converse,  the  author  of 
The  Burden  of  Christopher,  whicli  is  re- 
viewed elsewhere  in  this  number  of  The 
Bookman,  was  graduated  from  Welles- 
ley  College  in  1893,  and  she  is  at  present 
a  resident  of  Denison  House,  the  Boston 
College  Settlement.  Miss  Converse  is 
on  the  editorial  staflf  of  The  Churchman, 
having  succeeded  Miss  Krause  (Barbara 
Yechton),  who  recently  retired  from  edi- 
torial work. 

Messrs.  Rand,  McNally  and  Company 
have  brought  out  an  edition  of  Dorothy 
Marlow,  by  A.  W.  Marchmont,  whose 
Dash  for  a  Throne  has  met  with  some 
success.  Dorothy  Marlow  is  a  sensa- 
tional novel  full  of  villains  and  mystery 
and  love. 
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LBCeNDS  OP  THE  BASTILLE.  By  Frantz  Punck- 
BrenUno,  with  an  introduction  by  Victorien  Sardou. 
Imported  by  Charles  Scribner*i  Sons.    $1.75. 

The  secret  of  much  of  the  charm  of  the 
historical  novel  of  the  proper  sort  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  begets  in  the  reader  a  delicious 
sense  of  self-satisfaction  and  knowingness. 
For  instance,  Charles  I.  of  England,  let 
us  say,  is  introduced  in  the  course  of  some 
narrative.  We  instinctively  feel  the  thrill  of 
recognition.  The  pomp  and  pageantry  with 
which  the  romancer  surrounds  him  provoke 
in  us  only  satirical  amusement.  His  Majesty 
and  we  are  old  friends.  We  possess  secrets 
which  His  Majesty  would  give  crown  and 
kingdom  to  know.  He  cannot  gull  us  with 
his  dignity,  his  royal  manner,  his  "divine 
right"  We  know  too  well  what  it  is  that  the 
future  has  in  store  for  him.  His  Majesty  is 
in  excellent  spirits,  but  we  could  very  quickly 
cause  the  smile  to  fade  from  his  lips  with 
a  word  or  two  about  Naseby  and  the  Ironsides 
of  Cromwell  and  the  palace  at  Whitehall  and 
the  block  and  the  axe. 

This  comfortable  frame  of  mind,  of  course, 
depends  upon  no  particular  period  of  historical 
character.  We  can  read  quite  cheerfully  the 
conventional  Washingtonian  novel,  because, 
although  the  romancer  may  tell  us  only  of  the 
retreat  across  New  Jersey  and  the  dark  days 
at  Valley  Forge,  we  know  that  Yorktown  is  to 
come.  Also  if  one  of  these  Revolutionary 
novels  introduces  a  mysterious  horseman  of 
great  height  and  commanding  appearance,  we 
with  our  superior  knowledge  know  that 
toward  the  end  of  the  volume  Washington 
will  issue  from  behind  the  cloak;  just  as  we 
knew  from  the  first  that  the  inquisitive  mer- 
chant to  whom  Quentin  Durward  unburdened 
his  soul  was  King  Louis,  and  that  the  mysteri- 
ous prisoner  of  whom  Alexandre  Dumas  told 
us  in  The  Vicomte  de  Bragelonne  was  in 
reality  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask. 

When  one  looks  at  the  matter  from  the 
standpoint  of  romance  M.  Frantz  Funck- 
Brentano,  the  author  of  the  volume  at  present 
under  discussion,  has  knocked  on  the  head 
one  of  the  most  delightful  theories  in  all  his- 
tory— ^namely,  that  the  mysterious  prisoner 
known  as  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask  was  in 
reality  a  uterine  brother  of  Louis  XIV.,  whose 
existence  was  kept  secret  for  reasons  of  state. 
The  author  tells  us  of  the  origin  of  this  de- 
lightful legend,  which  was  started  on  its 
vigorous  flight  by  Voltaire. 

In  1745  there  had  just  appeared  a  sort  of 
romance  entitled  Notes  Toward  the  History 


of  Persia.  .  .  .  The  book  contained  a  story 
within  a  story,  in  which  the  mysterious  pris- 
oner, who  was  beginning  to  be  talked  about 
everywhere,  was  identified  with  the  Duke  de 
Vermandois,  and  to  this  fact  was  due  the 
sensation  which  the  book  caused.  Voltaire 
immediately  saw  how  he  could  turn  the  cir- 
cumstance to  account.  He  had  himself  at  one 
time  been  confined  in  the  Bastille,  which  was 
one  reason  for  speaking  of  it;  but  he  did  not 
dare  put  in  circulation  suddenly,  without  some 
preparation,  the  terrible  story  he  had  just 
conceived;  and,  with  a  very  delicate  sensitive- 
ness to  public  opinion,  he  contented  himself 
with  printing  the  following  paragraph  in  the 
first  edition  of  his  Age  of  Louis  the  XIV,: 
"A  few  months  after  the  death  of  Mazarin 
there  occurred  an  event  which  is  unexampled 
in  history,  and,  what  is  not  less  strange,  has 
been  passed  over  in  silence  by  all  the  his- 
torians. There  was  sent  with  the  utmost 
secrecy  to  the  chateau  of  the  Isle  of  Sainte- 
Marguerite,  in  the  Sea  of  Provence,  an  un- 
known prisoner,  of  more  than  ordinary  height, 
young,  and  with  features  of  rare  nobility  and 
beauty.  Oh  the  way,  this  prisoner  wore  a 
mask,  the  chin  piece  of  which  was  fitted  with 
springs  of  steel,  which  allowed  him  to  eat 
freely  with  the  mask  covering  his  face.  The 
order  had  been  given  to  kill  him  if  he  uncov- 
ered. He  remained  in  the  island  until  an 
officer,  in  whom  great  confidence  was  placed, 
.  .  .  came  and  conducted  him  to  the  Bastille, 
always  masked.  The  Marquis  de  Louvois  saw 
him  in  the  island  before  his  removal,  and  re- 
mained standing  while  he  spoke  to  him,  with 
a  consideration  savouring  of  respect"  Vol- 
taire, however,  does  not  say  who  this  extraor- 
dinary prisoner  was.  He  observed  the  impres- 
sion produced  on  the  public  by  his  story.  Then 
he  ventured  more  boldly,  and  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  Questions  on  the  Encyclopedia 
insinuated  that  the  motive  for  covering  the 
prisoner's  face  with  a  mask  was  fear  lest  some 
too  striking  likeness  should  be  recognised. 
He  still  retrained  from  giving  his  name,  but 
already  every  one  was  on  tiptoe  with  the 
expectation  of  startling  news.  At  last,  in  the 
second  edition  of  Questions  on  the  Encyclo- 
pedia, Voltaire  intrepidly  added  that  the  Man 
in  the  Mask  was  a  uterine  brother  of  Louis 
the  XIV.,  a  son  of  Mazarin  and  Anne  of 
Austria,  and  older  than  the  King. 

When  the  story  had  been  hatched  it  was 
not  long  in  producing  a  numerous  progeny. 
The  Memoirs  of  the  Due  de  Richelieu  give 
a  graphic  account  of  the  birth  of  this  twin 
brother  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Baron  de  Gleichen 
goes  still  farther  and  attempts  to  prove  that 
the  child  who  was  put  out  of  sight  was  in 
reality  the  real  heir  to  the  throne. 

But  the  career  of  imagination  was  not  vet 
to  be  checked.  The  legend  came  into  full 
bloom  under  the  first  Empire.  Pamphlets  then 
appeared  in  which  the  version  of  Baron  de 
Gleichen  was  revived.  Louis  XIV.  had  been 
only  a  bastard,  the  son  of  foreigners;   the 
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lawful  heir  had  been  imprisoned  at  the  Isle 
Sainte-Marguerite,  where  he  had  married 
the  daughter  of  one  of  his  keepers.  Of  this 
marriage  was  bom  a  child,  who,  as  soon  as  he 
was  weaned,  was  sent  to  Corsica  and  intrusted 
to  a  reliable  person,  as  a  child  coming  of  "good 
stock/'  in  Italian,  Buona-parte,  Of  that  child 
the  Emperor  was  the  direct  descendant. 

"The  right  of  Napoleon  I.  to  the  throne 
ol  France  estal)lished  by  the  Iron  Mask! — 
there/*  suggests  M.  Funck-Brentano,  "is  a 
discovery  which  the  great  Dumas  missed." 
Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  there  were  many 
who  took  this  legend  seriously.  Another 
hypothesis  is  that  which  made  the  mysterious 
prisoner  Louis,  Comte  de  Vermandois,  Ad- 
miral of  France,  and  son  of  the  first  mistress 
of  Louis  XIV.,  Louise  de  la  Valliere.  The 
Iron  Mask  has  also  been  identified  as  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  the  natural  son  of 
Giarles  II.  and  Lucy  Walters;  the  Due  de 
Beaufort;  and  one  Avedick,  an  Armenian 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem, 
kidnapped*  in  the  East  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  transported  to  France,  while 
the  author  of  a  book  published  in  1885  con- 
cludes: "The  more  I  reflect,  the  more  I  believe 
I  recognise  in  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  with- 
out any  elaborate  theory,  without  prejudice  on 
my  part,  no  other  than  Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin 
de  Molicre." 

In  a  way,  the  most  unromantic  and  un- 
entertaining  part  of  the  whole  matter  is  the 
certainty  with  which  the  author  refutes  all 
these  theories  and  proves  the  Iron  Mask  to 
have  been  simply  Count  Mattioli,  secretary  of 
state  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  imprisoned  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  direct  violation  of  international 
law. 

The  chapter  dealin^^  with  life  in  the  Bastille 
completely  demolishes  the  accepted  melo- 
dramatic idea  of  a  prison,  the  very  name  of 
which  has  stood  for  all  that  was  darkest  and 
most  unholy  in  the  history  of  France  under 
the  Bourbons.  The  letlre  de  cachet  when  de- 
scribed at  length  is  deprived  of  all  the  mystery 
and  much  of  the  iniquity  with  which  tradition 
has  invested  it.  The  description  of  how  the 
lettre  de  cachet  was  used  reminds  one  of  noth- 
ing more  horrible  than  the  debtor  of  English 
fiction  nabbed  by  the  bailiffs  and  whisked  off 
to  a  "spunging  house." 

When  the  lettre  de  cachet  had  been  signed 
it  was  usually  a  sort  of  sheriff's  officer  who 
effected  the  arrest  He  appeared  in  company 
with  five  or  six  men  at  arms,  and  signified  the 
arrest  by  touching  his  quarry  with  a  white 
staff.  A  coach  was  in  waiting.  The  police 
officer  politely  begged  the  person  he  was  in- 
structed to  secure  to  step  into  the  coach,  and 


took  his  place  beside  him.  And,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  various  memoirs,  while  the 
vehicle  was  rolling  along  with  lowered  blinds 
there  was  a  pleasant  conversational  exchange 
of  courtesies  up  to  the  moment  of  the  prison- 
er's finding  himself  within  the  walls  of  the 
Bastille. 

Noblemen  and  officers  frequently  presented 
themselves  at  the  Bastille  alone.  The  King 
simply  wrote  them  that  it  was  his  pleasure 
that  they  should  betake  themselves  to  his 
chateau  of  the  Bastille,  and  no  one  dreamed 
of  declining  the  royal  invitation.  Indeed,  the 
prospect  of  imprisonment  there  did  not  always 
strike  the  future  prisoner  with  terror.  In  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Duke  de  Lauzun  we  read : 

Scolded  for  two  hours  on  end  by  everybody 
who  fancied  himself  entitled  to  do  so,  I 
thought  I  could  not  do  better  than  go  to  Paris 
and  await  developments.  A  few  hours  after 
my  arrival  I  received  a  letter  from  my  father, 
telling  me  that  it  had  been  decided  to  put  us 
all  in  the  Bastille,  and  that  I  should  probably 
be  arrested  during  the  night  I  determined  at 
least  to  finish  gaily,  so  I  invited  some  pretty 
girls  from  the  opera  to  supper,  so  that  I  mif^ht 
await  the  officer  without  impatience.  Seeing 
that  he  did  not  arrive,  I  determined  on  the 
bold  move  of  going  to  Fontainebleau  and  join- 
ing the  King's  hunt  He  did  not  speak  to  me 
once  during  the  chase,  which  was  such  a  con- 
firmation of  our  disgrace  that  on  our  return 
no  one  gave  us  the  customary  salute.  But  I 
did  not  lose  heart;  in  the  evening  I  was  in 
attendance,  and  the  King  came  to  me.  "You 
are  all,"  he  said,  "hotheaded  rips,  but  funny 
dogs  all  the  same;  come  alons  and  have  sup- 
)er,  and  bring  M.  de  Guem6ne  and  the  Cheva- 
ier  de  Luxembourg." 

After  the  prisoner  had  entered  the  Bastille 
his  life,  far  from  being  the  prolonged  torture 
of  tradition,  was  one  for  which  many  free  men 
would  readily  enough  have  sacrificed  their 
liberty.  It  often  happened  that  the  Govern- 
ment gave  the  prisoners  valets,  paying  not 
only  for  their  board,  but  also  their  wages  at 
the  rate  of  nine  hundred  livres  a  year.  After 
they  had  been  examined  the  prisoners  en- 
joyed plenty  of  liberty.  They  could  enter 
into  communication  with  the  people  of  the 
town.  They  obtained  permission  to  see  their 
relatives  and  friends,  and  were  often  allowed 
to  receive  them  in  their  own  rooms.  The 
prisoners  who  had  the  "liberty  of  the  court" 
organised  games  of  bowls  or  tonneau,  and 
hobnobbed  with  the  officers  of  the  garrison. 
Prisoners  of  rank  received  the  most  generous 
and  considerate  treatment  The  Cardinal  de 
Rohan  had  one  hundred  and  twenty  francs 
a  day  spent  on  him.  The  Prince  de  Courlande 
during  a  stay  of  five  months  spent  twenty-two 
thousand  francs.  The  rigid  and  meagre  diet 
which  we  associate  y^'^^^itm  the  Bastille 
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was  also  a  huge  myth,  for  the  prisoners  seemed 
to  have  been  pampered  in  this  respect  to  an 
astounding  degree.  Renneville,  who  wrote 
a  book  denouncing  the  administration  of  the 
Bastille,  thus  describes  his  first  meal: 

The  turnkey  put  one  of  my  serviettes  on  the 
table  and  placed  my  dinner  on  it,  which  con- 
sisted of  pea  soup,  garnished  with  lettuce,  well 
simmered  and  appetising  to  look  at,  with  a 
quarter  of  fowl  to  follow;  in  one  dish  there 
was  a  juicy  beefsteak,  with  plenty  of  gravy 
and  a  sprinkling  of  parsley,  in  another  a  quar- 
ter of  forcemeat  pie,  well  stuffed  with  sweet- 
breads, cock's  combs,  asparagus,  mushrooms 
and  truflSes ;  and  in  a  third  a  ragout  of  sheep's 
tongue,  the  whole  excellently  cooked;  for 
dessert  a  biscuit  and  two  pippins.  The  turnkey 
insisted  on  pouring  out  my  wine.     This  was 

rod  Bureundy,  and  the  bread  was  excellent 
asked  him  to  drink,  but  he  declared  it 
was  not  permitted.  I  asked  if  I  should  pay 
for  my  food,  or  whether  I  was  indebted  to  the 
King  for  it.  He  told  me  that  I  had  onlv  to 
ask  freely  for  whatever  would  give  me  pleas- 
ure, that  they  would  try  to  satisfy  me,  and 
that  His  Majesty  paid  for  it  all. 

The  governor  saw  that  the  prisoners  had 
some  means  of  diversion.  The  poorest  were 
provided  with  pocket  money  and  tobacco. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury a  library  was  founded  for  the  use  of  those 
incarcerated  in  the  fortress.  The  prisoners, 
who  lived  several  in  one  room,  played  at  cards, 
chess  and  backgammon.  In  1788  a  dozen 
Br^on  noblemen  were  shut  up  in  the  Bastille. 
They  lived  together,  and  asked  for  a  billiard 
table  with  which  to  amuse  themselves;  and 
the  table  was  given  them.  Finally  when  a 
detention  was  recognised  as  unjust,  the  victim 
was  liberally  indemnified.  Thus,  the  notorious 
Latude,  according  to  these  pages  a  whimper- 
ing, insensate  scamp,  received  an  annuity 
of  four  hundred  livres;  Louis  XIV.  guar- 
anteed to  Pellisson  at  his  liberation  a  pension 
of  two  thousand  crowns;  while  to  Voltaire 
when  he  left  the  Bastille  a  pension  of  twelve 
hundred  livres  was  granted  by  the  Regent. 
Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice, 

TUB  SPIRITUAL  LIFE.  Studies  in  the  Science  of 
Reiiaioo.  By  George  A.  Coe,  Ph.D.,  John  Evans 
Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy  in 
Northwestern  University.  New  York:  Baton  ft 
Mains,    i960.    $1.00. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  ETHICS.  By  Prank  Thilly,  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Missouri. 
New  York :  Charles  Scrtbner*s  Sons.    igoo.    $1.35. 

The  same  persons  will  be  interested  in  these 
two  books,  though  one  relates  to  the  most 
practical  thing  in  the  world  and  the  other  to 
a  question  of  pure  theory.  For  Professor 
ThUly's  book  is  not  a  treatise  on  Ethics. 
Ethics  is  a  practical  science,  and  is  wholly 


nugatory,  unless  it  helps  us  to  form  an  ideal 
of  conduct,  and  to  msdce  of  our  lives  artistic 
creations  embodying  our  ideals.  This  work 
does  not  pretend  to  do  that  It  is  only  an 
introduction  to  Ethics— that  is  to  say,  it  fol- 
lows the  discussion  of  the  ground  of  right 
and  wrong  through  a  long  succession  of  think- 
ers who  have  gradually  unearthed  the  secret, 
showing  how  some  have  made  right  conduct 
to  be  that  which  is  approved  by  an  inborn 
faculty,  intellectual,  emotional,  or  perceptive; 
some  have  wished  it  to  consist  in  contributing 
to  our  own  pleasure  or  the  greatest  pleasure 
of  the  greatest  number;  some  in  pursuing 
some  other  definite  end,  objective  or  subjec- 
tive; some  in  conforming  to  those  principles 
which  the  influences  of  evolution  have  in^- 
planted  in  the  hearts  of  the  dominant  races. 
The  different  theories  are  set  forth  and  criti- 
cised. Two  general  types  are  discussed  at 
some  length.  Finally,  two  chapters  are  ap- 
pended upon  Optimism  versus  Pessimism,  and 
upon  the  Freedom  of  the  Will.  The  whole 
makes  a  handy  compendium  of  the  outlines  of 
the  different  opinions,  without  examining  their 
niceties  or  entering  into  minutiae.  Sufficient 
references  are  given.  A  comprehensible  view 
is  set  before  the  reader  of  the  entire  course 
of  development  of  the  theory. 

The  doctrine  that  Professor  Thilly  himself 
embraces  may  be  said,  in  a  general  way,  to  be 
that  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  best  recent 
authors.  It  may  be  described  as  a  washed-out, 
blurred  and  decolourised  variant  of  the  theory 
so  forcibly  set  forth  in  Leslie  Stephen's  brill- 
iant work.  It  certainly  affords  rational  ex- 
planations of  many  moral  phenomena.  How 
many  years  shall  elapse  before  a  serious  flaw 
is  detected  in  it  we  can  only  wait  to  see.  No 
subject  calls  for  a  keener  analytic  razor  than 
the  general  theory  of  ethics.  Professor  Thilly 
comes  from  a  school  not  distinguished  for 
turning  out  just  that  type  of  mind.  His 
thought,  like  his  style,  is  hardly  screwed  up  to 
concert  pitch.  This  is  not  the  place  to  plunge 
into  the  depths  of  the  subject;  two  very  minute 
examples  of  what  is  meant  must  suffice.  In 
order  to  find  an  instance  to  prove  that  con- 
science is  sometimes  regarded  as  the  voice  of 
God,  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  travel  so  far 
back  as  Professor  Thilly's  most  recent  case, 
the  daemon  of  Socrates.  Nor,  after  all,  do  we 
find  that  to  be  a  case  in  point.  In  none  of  the 
seven  reported  interventions  of  that  daemon 
did  it  say,  like  conscience,  "that  was  wrong  or 
right,"  but  always,  "do  this"  or  "refrain  from 
doing  that,"  without  giving  any  reason  or 
referring,    as   conscience   always   does,   to   a 
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standard  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  general 
accounts  of  its  mode  of  action  which  Socrates 
is  reported  to  have  given  are  of  the  same  de- 
scription. It  was  simply  the  familiar  phenom- 
enon of  a  prompting. 

On  page  79  the  author  "must  emphasise  the 
fact  that  conscience  is  a  mere  general  name 
used  to  designate  a  series  of  complex  phenom- 
ena, and  not  a  special  faculty/'    But  on  turn- 
ing the  leaf,  we  learn  that  "Moral  obligation  is 
a  peculiar  kind  of  obligation,  a  unique  mental 
process.    We  cannot  describe  it,  we  must  ex- 
perience it  in  order  to  understand  it.    .    .    . 
It  is  as  impossible  to  describe  obligation  to 
a  being  that  does  not  feel  it  as  it  is  to  talk  to 
a  blind  man  of  colours."     Is  the  sense  of 
colour,  then,  not  a  special  faculty?     A  man 
must  have  the  logical  audacity  of  a  Herbart 
to  take  such  ground.  Since  the  phrase  "special 
faculty"  is  used.  Professor  Thilly  presumably 
attaches  some  definite  idea  to  it.    It  is  doubt- 
less a  doctrine,  not  an  empty  phrase,  that  he 
is  condemning.    But  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
what  kind  of  a  thing  a  special  faculty  would 
be  if  the  sense  of  colour  is  not  one.     That 
conscience  is  a  special  faculty  is  a  doctrine 
held,    it   would    seem,    by   men    of   sufficient 
weight  to  call  for  Professor  Thilly's  emphasis 
in  dissenting  from  it.    But  who,  I  should  be 
glad  to  know,  is  the  writer  who  makes  con- 
science to  be  a  special  faculty  in  any  sense  in 
which  the  sense  of  colour  is  not  truly  such? 
In  days  when  nominalism  held  such  a  monop- 
oly of  thought  that  it  had  become  a   little 
careless   in   its   expressions,   it   was   common 
enough  to  hear  that  a  general  term  for  objects 
of  the  same  description  was  a  "mere"  nsgne, 
whatever  "mereness"  may  be.     But  to  assert 
this  of  the  general  designation  of  objects  so 
peculiar  and  unique  that  no  general  description 
could  be  given  of  them,   such  as   "colour," 
would  have  been  considered  a  mark  of  loose 
thought,  even  in  those  days.    These  are  very 
small    slips    of    Professor    Thilly's,    but    the 
reader  will  find  that  they  are  characteristic. 

Professor  Coe  is  a  modem  psychologist, 
following  well-approved  methods,  and,  like 
dozens  of  his  brethren  throughout  the  country, 
occupied  with  proving  scientifically  things  that 
any  good  observer  of  human  nature  could  have 
told  him  at  the  outset.    It  is,  no  doubt,  a  satis- 


faction to  have  them  put  upon  a  scientific 
footing.    It  is  also  gratifying  to  find  ordinary 
observation   in  agreement   with   results  that, 
standing  alone,  might  not  command  quite  so 
much  confidence.     Professor  Coe  finds  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  young  fellows  ex- 
perience a  religious  awakening  at  an  average 
age   of   sixteen   or   seventeen.     About   equal 
numbers  report  that  tliey  felt,  at  that  time, 
fear  of  God's  wrath  and  that  they  felt  sorrow 
for  sin;  but  in  something  like  half  the  cases 
neither  emotion  was  marked.    He  further  finds 
that  temperament  is  a  leading  factor  in  strik- 
ing religious  transformations.     In  twelve  out 
of   seventeen   persons   who   expected   such   a 
transformation,    and    were    not    disappointed, 
sensibility    predominated    over    intellect   and 
will ;  while  in  nine  out  of  twelve  who  expected 
a  transformation,  that  did  not  come  at  alt, 
intellect  was  predominant.     Of  seventy-seven 
young  college  graduates— fifty-two  male,  twenty- 
five  female— twenty-six  per  cent  were  found  to 
have  had  at  some  time  hallucinations  or  to 
have  perf orhied  automatic  actions ;  but  among 
those  of  them  who  had   undergone  striking 
religious     transformations     this     percentage 
amounted  to  fifty-six,  while  for  those  who  had 
vainly    sought    a   transformation    it    sank    to 
eight.      Still  more  striking  was  the  contrast 
between  the  same  classes  in  resi>ect  to  suscepti- 
bility to  external  suggestion.     I  need  not  say 
which  the  susceptible  ones  were. 

Another  statistical  inquiry  of  a  widely  differ- 
ent kind  makes  it  appear  that  the  Methodist 
Church  places  too  much  stress  upon  feeling 
and  too  little  upon  definite  objective  aims  as 
elements  of  spirituality.  Faith-cures  form  the 
topic  of  another  chapter.  In  a  third,  nerve- 
fatigue  is  considered  in  its  relation  to  bad 
temper  and  to  other  faults.  All  these  matters 
are  handled  in  a  scientific  spirit,  with  the 
utmost  good  sense  and  calm,  and  in  a  style 
calculated  to  make  the  book  useful.  Anecdotes 
are  so  much  to  the  purpose  in  inquiries  of  this 
nature  that  Professor  Coe  is  able,  without 
ceasing  for  a  moment  to  be  as  gravely  "scien- 
tific" as  befits  a  modem  psychologist,  to  make 
his  matter  decidedly  readable,  even  enter- 
taining. 

Jordan  Brown, 
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JOAN  OP  THE  SWORD  HAND.    By  S.  R.  Crockett. 
New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  ft  Company.    $1.50. 

"Depict,  but  do  not  speak !"  Why  does  Mr. 
Crockett  not  remember  this,  Goethe's  legacy 
to  all  artists?  He  can  draw  men  that  are  men 
and  women  that  are  women;  and  in  his  new 
story  both  the  fighting  and  the  love-making 
arc  better  than  they  have  been  in  any  of  its 
predecessors.  Bat  he  is  the  veriest  "  stickit 
minister"  at  the  always  questionable  and  in- 
finitely difficult  art  of  moralising  in  the  trenches 
of  a  story  of  adventure.  This,  for  example, 
is  as  bad  as  it  can  well  be  made:  "From 
woman's  wilfulness  all  things  somehow  have 
their  beginnings.  Yet  of  herself  she  is  content 
with  few  things  (so  that  she  have  what  she 
wants),  somewhat  Spartan  in  fare  if  let  alone, 
and  no  dinner-eating  animal.  Wine,  tobacco, 
caviare,  Strasburg  goose-liver  —  Epicurus's 
choicest  gifts  to  men  of  this  world— are  con- 
demned by  womankind.  Left  to  their  own 
devices,  they  prefer  a  drench  of  sweet  mead 
or  hydromel  laced  with  water,  or  even  of  late 
the  China  brew  that  filters  in  black  bricks 
through  the  country  of  the  Muscovite.  Never- 
theless, to  woman's  warnings  may  be  traced  all 
restraints  and  judgments,  from  the  swords 
flaming  every  way  about  Eden  gate  to  the  last 
merchant  declared  bankrupt  and  'dyvour'  upon 
the  exchange  flags  of  Hamburg  town."  Leav- 
ing out  of  consideration  the  painful  journalese 
about  Epicurus,  this  pithless  preachment  pro- 
vokes one  to  contrast  it  with  the  immortal— 
and  artificial— lines  of  Scott  on  feminine  ca- 
price. But  "Depict,  but  do  not  speak"  ought 
to  have  been  the  motto  of  Mr.  Crockett,  espe- 
cially when  he  was  giving  the  portrait  of  a 
woman  of  action  like  Joan  of  Hohenstein.  For 
he  can  depict,  and  here  he  has  depicted — as 
he  has  not  depicted  before.  In  respect  of  plot 
and  incident,  of  sword-play,  and  marriage  at 
the  cannon's  mouth,  Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand 
is  the  .best  story  Mr.  Crockett  has  yet  pub- 
lished—better even  than  The  Red  Axe,  though 
not  so  melodramatic.  (By  the  way,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Mr.  Crockett  does  not  intend  to 
hamper  his  inventive  faculty  with  "sequels," 
much  less  "trilogies";  obviously  there  is  a 
danger  in  this  sort  of  thing.)  He  never  was 
so  successful  with  his  heroines.  For  here  as 
always  he  has  two,  and  the  one  that  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  title-page  is  the  better. 
Everybody  will  fall  in  love  not  with  Joan— 
although  he  will  heartily  wish  her  mated  and 
mastered— but  with  Margaret  of  Courtland  as 
a  being  all  compact  of  tenderness,  terror  and 


whim,  and  will  sympathise  with  her  in  her 
sequence  of  troubles  till  her  Maurice— whose 
all  but  accomplished  crucifixion  we  might  have 
been  spared — is  really  her  own.  The  remorse- 
less Theresa,  Maurice's  mother,  too,  has  the 
making  either  of  a  Jael  or  of  a  Clytamnestra 
in  her ;  nor  is  there  a  walking  gentleman  in  the 
book.  Matirice  the  "Sparhawk"  is  a  fine  fel- 
low ;  Louis  of  Courtland  is  an  excellent  weak- 
ling; and  Prince  Ivan  of  Muscovy  is  such 
a  detestable  cad  that  you  hiss  him  right  through 
the  book»  and  rejoice  when  Theresa  kills  him. 
The  comic  soldiers  Boris  and  Jorian  are  occa- 
sionally too  boisterous ;  they  look  like  Scottish 
byresmen  rehearsing  for  Dogberry  and  Verges. 
But  Werner,  the  loyal  fencer,  is  a  genuine  and 
consistent  gentleman.  As  for  the  sparrings 
and  the  disguises  and  the  marriages  and  the 
kidnappings  and  the  sieges  and  the  intrigues— 
they  are  all  bewilderingly  full  of  lusty  life, 
and  are  therefore  to  be  enjoyed  rather  than 
analysed.  The  senile,  sensual  sniggering  of  the 
selfish  Sixtus  toward  the  close  savours  a  little 
of  caricature,  but  it  is  a  clever  attempt  to 
reproduce  the  decadence  of  the  Papacy.  Joan 
of  the  Sword  Hand  will  be  appreciated,  above 
all  things,  as  a  singularly  effective  reproduction 
of  the  tumult  of  a  period  and  a  region  which 
Mr.  Crockett  has  made  his  own,  and  still  gives 
scope  for  "expansion." 

WUliam  Wallace. 

A  FRIEND  OP  CiCSAR.    By  William  Stearns  Davis. 
New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.50 

It' would  seem  now  as  if  a  new  novel  of  the 
last  days  of  the  Roman  Empire  must  first  and 
always  be  compared  with  Quo  Vadis,  and  the 
author  of  this  newest  one  apparently  recognises 
the  inevitable  by  anticipating  the  comparison 
in  the  case  of  his  own  work.  In  a  brief  pref- 
ace he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
still  room  on  the  ground  occupied  by  Sienkie- 
wicz,  since  the  noble  fiction  of  the  latter  has 
entered  it  only  from  one  side.  Quo  Vadis 
takes  and  interprets  the  Christian  point  of 
view,  whereas  A  Friend  of  Casar  looks  from 
the  opposite  direction,  taking  and  maintaining 
the  pagan  point  of  view;  and  it  is  this  con- 
sistent interpretation  of  paganism — ^"as  a  help 
to  an  easy  apprehension  of  the  life  and  the 
literature  of  the  great  age  of  the  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire" — ^that  this  new  author  has 
made  the  aim  of  his  ambitious  book. 

The  size  of  Mr.  Davis's  undertaking,  the 
study  it  involved,  the  scholarship  it  required, 
may  be  fairly  estimated  only  by  those  having 
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more  than  a  common  acquaintance  with  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin  languages,  and  more  than 
the  average  knowledge  of  the  period  of  Roman 
history  which  the  work  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent All  this  is  wholly  aside  from  the  present 
consideration  of  A  Friend  of  Casar,  which  is 
an  attempted  estimation  of  it  solely  as  fiction. 
Looking  at  it  as  a  story,  and  granting  that  the 
first  aim  of  fiction  is  to  amuse,  there  can  be 
no  question  of  its  success.  No  matter  whether 
the  Caesar  here  be  the  hard-hearted  tyrant  of 
the  Latin  classics  or  the  broken-'hearted  man 
whom  Shakespeare  beheld  baring  all  his  sad 
soul  in  Brutus's  tent;  it  is  not  of  the  least 
importance  whether  or  not  the  Cleopatra  of 
this  story  be  the  woman  whom  Antony  knew, 
since  she  also  charms  with  an  infinite  variety 
• — that  custom  cannot  stale — ^for  this  Caesar  and 
this  Qeopatra  are  both  alive  and  dose  by, 
living  and  moving  foremost  among  the  other 
historical  characters  who  mingle  with  the  fic- 
titious ones  and  crowd  the  large  stage  of  the 
story. 

The  story  is  large,  too,  because  so  much  has 
been  gathered  about  the  simple,  single,  stead- 
fast love  of  the  noble  Roman  youth  Drusus 
and  the  equally  noble  Roman  maiden  Cornelia 
— a  love  so  fine,  so  pure,  that  it  rays  like  a  white 
light  from  first  to  last  through  all  the  darkness, 
the  corruption,  the  stress,  the  turbulence,  the 
storm  and  crime  belonging  to  their  time  and 
their  dying  nation.  It  is  Drusus  who  is  a 
friend  of  Caesar;  but  his  friendshio  for  Caesar 
— great  and  true  as  it  is— comes  of  his  love  for 
Cornelia,  as  has  happened  since  and  perhaps 
before  between  men  and  women — as  it  was  in 
the  bejginning  and  ever  shall  be. 

And  yet  while  the  beautiful  love  of  Drusus 
and  Cornelia  lies  at  the  sound,  sweet  heart  of 
the  story,  to  say  so  is  to  give  a  most  meagre 
idea  of  the  large  sustained  interest  of  the  work 
as  a  whole.  For  there  are  several  other  good 
stories  intierwoven  with  the  first.  There  are 
many  incidents  surrounding  it  which  are  so 
vivid,  so  brilliant  apart  from  it,  that  they  fix 
themselves  in  the  memory  like  bold,  terrible 
paintings.  The  scene  in  the  house  of  Fabia 
the  Vestal  is  one  of  them ;  Drusus's  rescue  of 
Cornelia  from  the  mob  is  another. 

To  the  specialist  in  classical  archaeology, 
however,  this  book  is  full  of  errors,  and  con- 
tains more  than  a  few  positive  absurdities. 

Nancy  Huston  Banks. 

THB  BURDEN  OP  CHRISTOPHER.  By  Florence 
Converse.  Boston :  HoagfatX>n,  MiiBin  ft  Company. 
^1.50. 

In  The  Burden  of  Christopher,  which 
might  be  called  A  study  in  social  economics, 


Miss  Converse  has  undertaken  to  solve  a  se- 
rious problem,  one  which  has  as  yet  remained 
unsolved.  This  is  the  problem  of  the  work- 
ingman  and  his  wage.  It  seems  to  us  that 
Miss  Converse  has  written  this  book  a  little 
too  soon.  She  is  not  quite  thoroughly  con- 
vinced herself,  and  if  she  had  waited  a  while 
longer  her  characters  would  have  been 
strengthened  by  the  waiting  and  her  scheme 
more  fully  developed.  Yet  her  earnestness 
and  sincerity  are  commendable.  The  story  is 
divided  into  three  parts:  the  Idyl,  the  Drama 
and  the  Elegy.  The  first  part  is  strong  and 
true,  but  unfortunately  the  last  part  is  not  its 
equal.  If  Christopher  Kenyon  had  lived  up  to 
his  ideals  he  would  have  been  a  character 
worth  remembering.  Something  of  his  good 
intentions  may  be  gathered  from  the  speech 
which  he  makes  to  his  workingmen: 

**I  am  living  on  an  income  of  twenty-five 
thousand  a  year  at  the  lowest,  and  Jiounie 
Casey  is  living  on  an  income  of — well,  to  put 
it  at  its  best  showing  and  not  allow  for  a  dull 
season,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  a  year;  and 
the  chief  reason  is  because  my  father  owned 
the  factorv  and  handed  it  over  to  me,  and 
Jimmie's  father  didn't.  And  I  can't  seem  to 
make  that  out  a  good  and  sufficient  reason. 
The  man  in  college  who  taught  me  the  most 
and  the  best  that  I  know  said  to  me  once :  'It 
is  the  men  and  women  who  sit  at  the  benches 
in  your  father's  factory  and  make  shoes  ten 
hours  a  day  who  are  sending  you  through  col- 
lege.' I  have  never  forgotten  it,  and  I  said 
then,  'Please  God,  they  shall  never  be  sorry 
they  sent  me.  No !  better  than  that,  they  shall 
be  glad,  some  day  I  .  .  . 

"When  I  was  an  undergraduate  the  fellows 
called  me  a  socialist;  now  that  I  am  a  manu- 
facturer they  ought  to  call  me  a  liar — that  is, 
when  they  don't  call  me  a  fool.  Of  course, 
I  could  get  out  of  the  trade.  I  could  g^ve 
up  the  fight,  close  up  the  business,  and  hand 
over  the  shops  to  a  man  who  would  run  them 
as  the  world  expects  them  to  be  run.  I  have 
thought  of  doing  that,  and  then — ^I  have 
thought  of  you.  There  are  enough  bad  shops 
getting  worse  all  the  time;  I  won't  help  to 
make  another  one  worse.  It  isn't  merely  that 
I  should  be  getting  out  of  the  difficulty  and 
salving  my  conscience  by  giving  it  all  np; 
I  can't  sell  twelve  hundred  men  and  women 
into  worse  industrial  slavery  than  that  they 
already  endure.  As  long  as  there  are  slaves 
in  trade  I'll  keep  my  slaves  to  myself,  and 
try  to  treat  them  like  men.  .  .  .  In  so  far 
as  co-operation  is  practicable  in  this  competi- 
tion-ridden age,  we'll  have  it;  in  so  far  .as 
short  hours  are  practicable,  we'll  have  them; 
if' equal  pay  for  men  and  women  is  right  for 
now,  we'll  have  it." 

Christopher  keeps  his  promise  to  his  men, 
but  he  sins  in  order  to  do  so.  The  years  go 
on,  competition  increases,  and  he  carries  out 
his  ideas  at  a  financial  loss.  To  save  his  men 
he  takes  money  that  is  entrusted  to  Mm,  and 
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his  soul  is  ruined.  As  the  story  progresses 
Christopher  becomes  more  shadowy,  until  his 
suicide  hardly  makes  an  impression  on  us.  He 
dies  for  the  cause,  but  how  much  better  and 
braver  it  would  have  been  had  he  lived  for  it! 
Miss  Converse  is  at  her  best  when  she  writes 
of  the  working  people.  She  portrays  charac- 
ters that  are  true  to  life,  and  she  shows  con- 
ditions which  everybody  will  recognise.  The 
scene  in  Peter  Watson's  factory  is  especially 
worthy  of  mention,  as  well  as  the  description 
of  Jeannie's  wedding.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
excellent  material  in  this  story,  and  it  is  in 
marked  advance  of  Diana  Victrix.  Miss  Con- 
verse hks  a  purpose  in  writing,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  many  authors  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  and  if  she  recovers  from  certain 
serious  defects  she  will  yet  do  very  good 
work. 

F.  M.  H. 

SOPHIA.     By   Stanley  J.   Weyman.      New   York: 
Lonsrm«i8,  Green  &  Company.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Weyman  is  himself  again.  Another 
Shrewsbury,  and  we  should  have  been  com- 
pelled to  start  our  review  with  Hie  facet,  and 
write  an  obituary  notice  of  the  author  of  A 
Gentleman  of  France,  But  Sophia  is  eloquent 
of  recovery,  a  recovery  as  thorough  and  com- 
plete as  it  is  welcome.  Mr.  Weyman  has 
written  nothing  better  than  Sophia,  nothing 
more  vigorous,  more  vivacious,  more  absorb- 
ing. It  is  a  masterly  romance,  planned  and 
plotted  and  pictured  by  master  hands.  Mr. 
Weyman  has  received  many  "kind  inquiries" 
during  the  past  year  or  two,  and  his  new 
novel  is  the  best  thanks  he  can  offer  to  his 
readers  and  his  critics. 

It  is  never  difficult  to  criticise  a  novel  of 
this  kind.  You  can  pile  up  instances,  of  ex- 
aggerated coincidences,  you  can  make  a  collec- 
tion of- impossibilities  and  improbabilities,  you 
can  point  to  ancient  devices  and  well-worn 
characters  and  time-honoured  episodes.  Sophia 
contains  examples  of  the  most  extraordinary 
coincidences  ever  conceived  in  the  mind  of 
romancer,  and  in  parts  it  is  improbable  beyond 
the  dreams  of  Mr.  Guy  Boothby;  its  theme  is 
as  old  as  chivalry.  But  these  are  not  the  things 


that  matter.  It  is  only  dulness  that  damns. 
Does  the  story  live,  move  and  have  being? 
Does  the  reader  live  in  the  story?  Does  he 
feel,  love,  hate,  fear,  hope,  despair  with  its 
characters?  Does  he  shudder  when  death  and 
worse  than  death  dutch  at  Sophia,  touch  the 
hem  of  her  garments?  Is  he,  too,  "thankful, 
so  thankful,"  when  the  shadows  flee?  No- 
spells  failure.  Yes— success.    Yes. 

There  are  several  very  definite  recipes  for 
romance,  to  neglect  which  is  to  court  certain 
disaster.  And  the  greatest  of  these  is  that 
the  central  characters  command  respect)  ad- 
miration and,  if  possible,  affection.  In  a  word, 
your  hero  and  heroine  must  be  heroic — and 
heroism  is  not  necessarily  all  of  swords;  there 
is  heroic  villainy,  heroic  gentleness.  But  fash- 
ion your  hero  from  a  simpleton,  a  weakling, 
a  nincompoop ;  your  heroine  from  a  nonentity, 
a  thing  of  littleness,  and  your  failure  is  as  sure 
as  was  Mr.  Weyman's  in  his  last  novels.  In 
Sophia  there  is  no  attempt  at  evading  this  first 
law.  Sophia  herself  is  no  bread-and-butter 
Miss,  Lady  Betty  no  pattern  of  maidenly  mod- 
esty. Sir  Hervey  is  a  man  of  an  unsavoury 
past,  Tom  not  a  little  of  a  rogue,  but  all  are 
of  flesh  and  blood,  and  in  all  there  is  some 
soul  of  greatness.  In  the  testing  times  they 
stand  firm. 

We  have  said  that  Sophia  bears  comparison 
with  Mr.  Weyman's  best.  It  contains  at  least 
one  chapter,  "King  Smallpox,"  which  for  sheer 
dramatic  power  is  unrivalled,  which  holds 
every  nerve  on  the  strain,  which  grips,  which 
hurts.  It  is  full  of  adventures  which  whip 
the  blood  until  the  reader  is  hot  with  excite- 
ment and  enthusiasm.  It  is  gay  with  the 
brightest  comedy,  black  with  the  deepest  vil- 
lainy. It  is  aglow  with  the  life  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  compared  with  which  the 
existence  of  these  days  is  a  thing  of  grey  and 
drab. 

We  have  but  one  suggestion  for  the  author 
of  Sophia.  We  trust  that  he  will  remember 
that  greatness  and  heroism  are  not  monopolies 
of  the  "higher  classes."  In  Sophia  those  whose 
names  are  not  enrolled  in  the  upper  ten  thou- 
sand are  fools  or  rascals.  This  is  neither 
history  nor  art 
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EASTERN  LETTER. 

New  York,  June  i,  1900. 

The  May  publications  showed  no  falling  off 
in  any  respect  from  the  output  of  previous 
months,  which  is  very  remarkable,  considering 
the  nearness  of  the  summer  season.  The 
Green  Flag,  by  A.  Conan  Doyle;  Unleavened 
Bread,  by  Robert  Grant;  The  Booming  of 
Acre  Hill,  by  John  Kendrick  Bangs,  and  The 
Farringdons,  by  Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler, 
were  among  the  most  popular  titles  of  the 
month's  publications,  while  such  well-known 
authors  as  Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle,  Mary 
Cholmondeley,  S.  R.  Crockett,  Booth  Tarking- 
ton,  Jerome  K.  Jerome  and  Florence  Annie 
Steel  contributed  new  volumes  of  fiction  to 
the  already  large  list  by  less  successful  writers. 
The  Redemption  of  David  Corson,  by  Charles 
Frederic  Goss,  although  published  several 
months,  has  for  some  unaccountable  reason  of 
the  publishers  only  just  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Eastern  booksellers;  and,  judf^ng 
from  first  orders  and  favourable  press  notices, 
it  may  be  expected  to  sell  largely. 

The  additions  for  the  month  of  miscellaneous 
books  was  neither  so  large  nor  were  the 
authors  of  so  much  prominence  as  in  fiction. 
Several  new  works  on  the  South  African  war 
were  brought  out,  and  there  was  a  noticeable 
number  of  religious  works.  The  Life  of 
Dwighi  L,  Moody,  by  his  son,  W.  R.  Moody, 
and  Dwight  L.  Moody:  Some  Impressions  and 
Facts,  by  Henry  Drummond,  were  also  issued, 
and  are  selling  readily.  Several  of  the  titles 
which  for  the  past  few  months  have  maintained 
a  place  at  the  head  of  the  list  have  finally 
shown  signs  of  falling  off  and  are  obliged  to 
take  a  more  lowly  position,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  list  below.  To  Have  and  to 
Hold,  however,  still  retains  the  lead  in  point 
of  sale,  and  Billy  Baxter's  Letters  and  IVhen 
Knighthood  Was  in  Flower  are  also  holding 
their  own  with  the  more  recent  titles.  The 
demand  for  nature  books  is  rather  increasing 
as  the  season  advances,  and  while  all  subjects 
included  under  this  title  are  sought  after,  the 
specialty  for  this  year  is  for  books  relating  to 
trees,  thus  making  a  ready  sale  for  our  Native 
Trees  and  How  to  Identify  Them,  by  Harriet 
L.  Keeler,  and  A  Guide  to  the  Trees,  by  Alice 
Lounsberry,  both  recent  publications. 

Announcements  for  early  publication  are 
numerous  and  include  new  books  by  several 
prominent  authors.  The  Reign  of  Law,  by 
James  Lane  Allen,  which  the  publishers  now 
expect  to  be  ready  early  in  July,  is  already  in 
much  demand,  and  advance  orders  indicate 
that  it  will  have  an  exceptionally  good  sale. 
Among  other  new  books  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion are  The  Heart's  Highway,  by  Mary  E. 
Wilkins;  The  Man  that  Corrufted  Hadley- 
burg,  bjr  Mark  Twain,  and  The  Meloon  Farm, 
by  Maria  Louise  Pool.  Trade,  on  the  whole, 
in  such  departments  as  may  be  expected  to 
show  activi^  at  this  season  remains  very  good, 
with  only  here  and  there  a  report  of  dulness. 
Complaints,  however,  from  the  regular  dealers 
in  all  quarters  continue  strong  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  popular  books  as  leaders  by  department 


stores  and  the  cutting  of  prices  below  a  fair 
margin  of  profit  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped 
that  some  means  may  be  found  to  stop  this  evil 
in  the  near  future,  as  otherwise  stocks  will  not 
be  kept  up  and  the  energies  of  the  dealer  will 
be  turned  to  better  protected  and  more  profit- 
able lines  of  goods. 

The  list  of  best  selling  books,  including  a 
number  of  new  titles,  follows : 

To  Have  and  to  Hold.  By  Mary  Johnston. 
$1.50. 

Billy  Baxter's  Letters.  By  W.  J.  Kountz,  Jr. 
75  cents. 

The  Farringdons.  By  Ellen  T.  Fowler. 
$1.50. 

Prisoners  of  Hope.  By  Mary  Johnston. 
$1.50. 

Unleavened  Bread.   By  Robert  Grant  $1.50. 

The  Gentleman  from  Indiana.  By  B.  Tar- 
kington.    Si  .50. 

The  Voice  of  the  People.  By  Ellen  Qas- 
gow.    $1.50. 

The  Redemption  of  David  Corson.  By 
Charles  F.  Goss.    $1.50. 

In  Connection  with  the  De  Willoughby 
Gaim.    By  Mrs.  Burnett.    $1.50. 

Resurrection.    By  L  Tolstoy.    $1.50. 

Sophia — ^An  Historical  Romance.  By  Stan- 
ley J.  Wesrman.    $1.50. 

The  Bath  Comedy.  By  Agnes  and  Egerton 
Castle.    $1.50. 

When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower.  By  E. 
Caskoden.    $1.50. 

Deacon  Bradbury.    By  E.  A.  Dix.    $1.5 

Janice  Meredith.    By  Paul  L  Ford. 

David  Harum.    By  E.  N.  Westcott 

Richard  Carvel.    By  W.  Churchill.    $i.5or 


WESTERN  LETTER. 

Chicago,  June  i,  1900. 

Activity  still  continues  to  be  the  rule  in  all 
departments  of  business,  and  if  the  demand 
keeps  up  as  well  as  present  conditions  appear 
to  indicate,  the  dull  season  this  year  should 
be  much  shorter  than  usual.  Libranr  trade  is 
good,  especially  so  for  this  season  of  the  year, 
when  it  is  naturally  expected  to  be  somewhat 
light.  Country  business  is  also  comparatively 
bright  and  active,  and  the  orders  which  are 
received  daily  show  the  present  satisfactory 
demand  to  be  general  right  through  the  West 

Sales  of  leading  books  show  a  falling  off 
now  each  month,  as  is  to  be  expected;  but, 
despite  this,  the  aggregate  is  large  and  de- 
cidedly above  the  average  of  recent  years. 

To  Hax*e  and  to  Hold  continues  its  remark- 
able run  and  again  takes  first  place  in  the  list 
of  sales.  StaiUey  J.  Weyman's  Sophia  is  a 
good  second,  and  Richard  Carvel  third.  David 
Harum,  Red  Pottage,  Janice  Meredith  and 
When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower  are  still 
showing  plenty  of  activity,  and  add  about 
equally  well  last  month.  The  Voice  of  the 
People,  by  Ellen  Glasgow,  shows  that  it  is 
growing  in  popularity,  and  the  same  can  be 
said  of  The  Redemption  of'  David  Corson, 
Deacon  Bradbury  is  taking  a  firm  hold  upon 
readers,  and  its  sale  is  mountin|{  up,  and 
Resurrection  shows  also  an  increasing  sale. 
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New  books  were  plentiful  last  month  and 
of  an  unusually  high  order  of  merit  for  May. 
Among  the  most  successful  may  be  mentioned 
The  Dread  and  Fear  of  Kings,  by  J.  Brecken- 
ridge  Ellis;  The  Farringdons,  by  Ellen 
Thomeycroft  Fowler;  Unleavened  Bread,  by 
Robert  Grant;  The  Bath  Comedy,  by  Agnes 
and  Egerton  Castle,  and  Monsieur  Beaucaire, 
by  Booth  Tarkington. 

Out-of-door  books  are  in  strong  demand 
just  now,  especially  those  pertaining  to  natural 
history.  Purely  sporting  books,  such  as  works 
on  golf,  fishing,  etc.,  are  not  especially  lively 
at  present,  but  will  probably  improve  later. 
Guide-books  are  in  lair  reauest,  but  hardly 
what  might  be  expected.  Books  for  commence- 
ment presents  are  now  playing  a  prominent 
part  in  sales,  the  preference  being  given  to 
daintiljT  bound  works  in  series  and  standard 
books  in  elaborate  and  fairly  expensive  bind- 
ing. 

The  popular  taste  as  evidenced  by  the  every- 
day demand  is  still  for  romantic  fiction,  and 
a  good  story  in  this  class  nearly  always  finds 
a  ready  sale*  It  would  seem  as  though  it  were 
about  time  for  the  public  fancy  to  veer  round 
to  another  direction,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  it 
yet  It  mav  be  possible  that  there  is  not  quite 
as  much  "fad"  m  the  popular  appreciation  as 
many  good  judges  appear  to  think,  for  it  does 
not  prevent  the  novel  with  a  purpose  and 
fiction  with  other  tendencies  from  being  appre- 
ciated also.  In  fact,  a  perusal  of  the  list  of 
the  best  selling  books  fast  month,  appended 
below,  will  show  quite  a  number  of  novels 
which  can  hardly  come  under  the  head  of 
romantic  The  best  selling  books  during  May 
were: 
To  Have  and  to  Hold.    By  Mary  Johnston. 

Sophia.    By  Stanley  J.  Weyman.    ^.50. 
Richard    Carvel.     By    Winston    Churchill. 

Unice  Meredith.    By  Paul  L.  Ford.    $1.50. 

Red  Pottage.  By  Mary  Cholmondeley.  $1.50. 

When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower.  By 
Charles  Major.    $1^. 

David  Harum.    By  E.  N.  Westcott.    $1.50. 

The  Dread  and  Fear  of  Kings.  By  J. 
Breckenridge  Ellis,   f  1.25. 

Deacon  Bradbury.    By  E.  A.  Dix.    $1.50. 

Prisoners  of  Hope.  By  Mary  Johnston. 
$1.50. 

Unleavened  Bread.    By  Robert  Grant.  $1.50. 

The  Gentleman  from  Indiana.  By  Booth 
Tarkington.    $1.50. 

The  Cardinal's  Musketeer.  By  M.  Imlay 
Taylor.    $1.25. 

Resurrection.    By  Leo  Tolstoy.    $i.So. 

The  Farringdons.  By  Ellen  T.  Fowler. 
$1.50. 


of  a  general  character.  Several  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  already  extensive  list  of  war 
books.  Churchill's  London  to  Lady  smith  via 
Pretoria,  Pearse's  Four  Months  Besieged, 
Ashe's  Besieged  by  the  Boers  and  Nevinson's 
Lady  smith:  the  Diary  of  a  Siege  are  the  most 
prominent.  Fiction  in  the  form  of  the  six- 
shilling  novel  still  continues  its  popular  career, 
and  appears  to  be  exempt  from  Uie  fluctuations 
which  affect  other  branches  of  literature.  The 
Crowning  of  Gloria,  by  Reardon;  The  West 
End,  by  White;  A  Second  Coming,  by  Marsh, 
and  Bequeathed,  by  Beatrice  Whitby,  are 
among  the  latest  arrivals,  and  have  sold  freely. 
In  biography  Sir  William  Kennedy's  Hurrah 
for  the  Life  of  a  Sailor  has  been  much  sought 
after. 

Guide-books  have  been  in  considerable  re- 
quest, especially  in  connection  with  the  Paris 
Exposition;  quite  a  number  have  already  been 
issued,  and  a  promise  of  many  more  to  follow. 
Ober-Ammergau  and  its  Passion  Play,  which 
is  now  taking  place,  has  caused  the  revival  of 
several  descriptive  publications,  but  the  de- 
mand so  far  has  not  been  great.  Good  business 
has  been  done  in  sixpenny  reprints,  and  al- 
though not  attaining  to  the  proportions  of  last 
year,  the  sales  have  been  most  satisfactory. 
Among  the  most  recent  addition  to  this  class 
are  Greifenstein,  by  F.  M.  Crawford ;  Beautiful 
Jim,  by  J.  S.  Winter,  and  Devil's  Dice,  by  W. 
Le  Queux. 

There  are  no  new  competitors  for  public 
favour  to  chronicle  among  the  magazines,  but 
the  old  favourites  have  sold  as  freely,  and 
continue  to  be  as  popular  as  ever. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  books  which 
have  been  most  in  demand  during  the  past 
month : 

London  to  Lacksmith  via  Pretoria.  By 
W.  S.  Churchill,    os.    (Longmans.) 

Four  Months  Besieged.  By  H.  H.  S.  Pearse. 
6s.    (Macmillan.) 

The  Siege  of  Ladysmith.  By  R.  J.  McHugh. 
3s.  6d.    (Chapman  &  Hall.) 

Besiesed  by  the  Boers.  By  E.  O.  Ashe.  3s. 
6d.    (Hutchinson.) 

The  Transvaal  from  Within.  By  J.  P. 
Fitn>atrick.    2s.  6d.  net.    (Heinemann.) 

The  Natal  C^mipaign.  By  Bennet  Burleigh. 
6s.    (Chapman  &HaIl.) 

Three  Men  on  the  Bummel.  By  J.  K.  Jerome. 
3s.  6d.    (Arrowsmith.) 

Lest  We  Forget  Them.  By  Lady  Glover. 
21  s.  net.    (Fine  Art  Society.) 

The  Crowning  of  Gloria.  By  R.  Reardon. 
6s.    (J.  Long.) 

Bequeathed.  By  Beatrice  Whitby.  6s. 
(Hurst  &  Blackett.) 


ENGLISH  LETTER. 

London,  April  20  to  May  19. 
It  is  pleasing  to  have  to  record  that  a  de- 
cidedly brisker  tone  has  prevailed  throughout 
the  past  month,  and  a  considerably  increased 
amount  of  business  has  been  transacted.  Al- 
though works  of  a  more  or  less  miliUry 
tendency  have  been  predominant,  a  much  live- 
lier demand  has  been  experienced  for  literature 


SALES    OF   BOOKS    DURING   THE 
MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  be- 
tween May  I,  1900,  to  June  i,  1900. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  follow- 
ing lists  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading 
bc^ksellers  in  the  towns  mentioned. 

NEW  YORK,  DOWNTOWN. 

1.  Unleavened  Bread.  Grant.  (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

2.  Voice  of  the  People.    Glasgow.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    11.5a 
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3.  Sophia.    Weyman.     (Longmans.)     $1.50. 

4.  The    Farringdons.     Fowler.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50, 

5.  Philip  Win  wood.     Stephens.     (L.  C  Page 

ft  Co.)    $i.5a 

6.  Mississippi  Valley.  Fiske.   (Houghton,  Mif- 

flin k  Co.)    $2.00. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  UPTOWN. 

1.  The    Farringdons.      Fowler.      (Appleton.) 

2.  Soiphia.    Wevman.     (Longmans.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Joy  of  (.aptain  Ribot.    Vald^s.    (Bi 


_tana5    $1.25. 
le    Bath    C< 
$1.50. 


ren- 


The    Bath    Comedy.     Castle.      (Stokes.) 


^'  I  The  Conspirators.    Chambers.     (Harper.) 

I      $1.50. 
5.  The   Toachstone.     Wharton.      (Scribner.) 
$1.25. 

{Three  Men  on  Wheels.    Jerome.     (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 
Voice  of  the  People.    Glasgow.     (Double- 
day,  Page  &  C^.)    $1.50. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

1.  The    Farringdons.      Fowler.      (Appleton.) 

^I.50. 

2.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Ck>.)    $1.50. 

3.  Philip  Winwood.     Stephens.     (L.  C.  Page 

&Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Sophia.    Wevman.     (Longmans.)    Si.so. 

5.  Unleavened  Bread*  Grant  (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

6.  Natare's  Garden.     Blanchan.     (Doubleday, 

Page&COb)    $3.00  net 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

1.  Voice  of  the  People.    Glasgow.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Resurrection.     Tolstoy.     (Dodd,   Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Red    Pottage.     (Tholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The  Conspirators.     Chambers.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Prisoners  of  Hope.    Johnston.    (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)    $i.5a 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  Nature's  GsadetL    Blanchan.     (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)    $3.00  net 

2.  The    Farringdons.     Fowler. 

3.  (jentleoian    from     Indiana. 

(Doubleday  &  McQure  Co.) 

4.  Unleavened   Bread.      Grant 

$1.50. 

5.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.  Johnston.    (Hough- 

toa»  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50- 

6.  Resurrection.      Tolstoy.      (Dodd,  Mead  & 

&  Co.)    $i.5a 


(Appleton.) 

Tarkington. 
$r.50. 
(Soibner.) 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
Unleavened    Bread.      Grant 
$1.50. 


(Scribner.) 


2.  Philip  Winwood.   Stephens.    (Page.^   $1.50. 

3.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.   Johnston.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Billy  Baxter's  Letters.  Kountz.    (Duquesne 

Distributing  Co.)    75  cents. 


5.  Sophia.    Weyman.     (Longmans.)    $i^sa 

6.  Three  Men  on  Wheels.    Jtrovat,     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

1.  Voice  of  the  People.    Glasgow.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    Si.so. 

2.  Fables  in  Slang.    Ade.     (Stone.)    $1.00. 

3.  Vengeance  is  Mine.  Balfour.  (New  Amster- 

dam Book  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Philip  Winwood     Stephens.     (L.  C.  Page 

&Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Gentleman     from     Indiana.      Tarkington. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Bill^  Baxter's  Letters.   Kountz.    (Duquesne 

Distrib.  Co.)    75  cents. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Sophia.     Weyman.     (Longmans.)     $1.^. 

3.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

4.  The  Dread  and  Fear  of  Kings.    Ellis.    (Mc- 

Qurg  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

5.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)  Si.sa 

6.  Red     Pottage,     (^olmonddey.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

CINCINNATI,   O. 

1.  My  Mysterious  Qients.     Scribner.     (The 

Robert  Clarke  Cx>.)     $1.25. 

2.  The  RedeniDtion  of  David  (Corson.     Goss. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Li^ht  of  Scarthey.    Clastle.  (Stokes.)  $1.50. 

5.  Philip  Winwood.     Stephens.     (L.  C.  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Red   Pottage.     Cholmondeley.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Three  Men  on  Wheels.    Jerome.     (Dodd. 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Deacon   Bradbury.     Dix.      (Century  Cx).) 

$1.50. 

4.  Redemption     of     David     Corson,      (joss. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    |i.50. 

5.  Red   Pottage.     Cholmondeley.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Biography  of  a  Grizzly.    Thompson.    (Cen- 

tury Co.)    $1.50. 

DALLAS,   TEX. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Three  Men  on  Wheels.    Jerome.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Black  Wolfs  Breed.     Dickson.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Cx).)    $1.50. 

4.  Prisoners  of  Hope.    Johnston.    (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The  Cx>nspirators.     Chambers.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand.  Crockett'  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 
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DENVER.  COL. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.   (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Sophia.    Weyman.     (Longmans.)    $1.50. 

3.  Empress  Octavia.   Walloth.    (Little,  Brown 

&  Co.)    $i.5a 

4.  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known.    Thompson. 

(Scribner.)    $2.00. 

5.  Deacon   Bradbury.     Dix.      (Century   Co.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Richard  Carvel.     ChurchiU.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

DETROIT,   MICH. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  In    Connection    with    the   De    Willoughby 

Claim.    Burnett     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

3.  Philip  Winwood.     Stephens.     (L.  C.  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Geber.    Benton.    (Stokes.)    $1.50. 

5.  Sophia.    Weyman.    (Longmans.)    $1.50. 

6.  Sky  Pilot    Connor.    (Revell.)    $1.25. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1.  The  Redemption  of  David  Corson,     (joss. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Black's  Wolfs  Breed.    Dickson.     (Bowen- 
Merrill  Co.)    $i.;o. 

Tolsi 


4.  Resurrection. 


^Istoy.     (Dodd,   Mead  & 


Co.)    $i.5a 

5.  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.    (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Red    Pottage.      Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Black  Wolfs  Breed.     Dickson.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Red    Pottage.      Cholmondeley.    (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Prisoners  of  Hope.     Johnston.      (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Richard  Carvel.     Qiurchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Redemption     of     David     Corson.       Goss. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

1.  The  Biography  of  a  Grizzly.     Thompson. 

(Century  Co.)    $i.5a 

2.  The  Con^trators.     Chambers.     (Harper.) 

$i.Sa 

3.  ResurrectiocL     Tolstoy.      (Dodd,    Mead  & 

4.  Smiles    Yoked    with    Sighs.         Burdette. 

(Bowep-Merrill  Cx>.)    $1.25. 

5.  Sophia.    Weyman.    (Longmans.)    $1.50. 
d  Fables  in  Slang.    Ade.    (Stone.)    $1.00. 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

1.  Gentleman     from     Indiana.       Tarkington. 

(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.)    $i.5a 

2.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.   (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Red  Blood  and  Blue.    Robertson.     (Scrib- 

ner.)   $1.50. 


is.)     $1.50. 
(Doubleday, 


4.  Sophia.    Weyman.     (Longmans.)     $1.50. 

5.  Philip  Winwood.    Stephens.  (Page.)  $1.50. 

6.  Redemption     of     David      Corson.     Goss. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Red  Blood  and  Blue.    Robertson.     (Scrib- 

ner.)    $1.50. 

3.  Resurrection.     Tolstoy.     (Dodd,   Mead   & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  The     Voice     of    the     People.       Glasgow. 

(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.)    Si.sa 

5.  The     Black     Wolfs     Breed.       Dickson. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $i.5a 

6.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

1.  The    Farringdons.      Fowler.      (Appleton.) 

$i.Sa 

2.  Sophia.    Weyman.     (Longmans.] 

3.  Nature's  Garden.     Blanchan. 

Page  &  Co.)    $3.00. 

4.  Unleavened   Bread.      Grant       (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

5.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.  Johnston.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  His  Lordship's  Leopard.     Wells.     (Henry 

Holt  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

NEW   ORLEANS,   LA. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.  Johnston.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Conspirators.     Chambers.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Resurrection.    Tolstoy.     (Crowell.)     $1.50. 

4.  Philip  Winwood.     Stephens.     (L.  C.  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Queen's  Garden.    Davis.     (Houghton,  Mif- 

flin &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Red   Pottage.     Cholmondeley.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.   Johnston,   (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.10. 

2.  Robert  .Toumay.    Sage.     (Houghton,  Mif- 

flin &  Co.)    $1.10. 

3.  Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand.  Crockett   (Dodd, 

Mead  8c  Co.)    $1.10. 

4.  Sophia.    Weyman.     (Longmans.)    $1.10. 

5.  The  Grip  of  Honour.    Brady.     (Scribner.) 

$i.ia 

6.  The  Garden  of  Eden.  Howard.  (Scribner.) 

$1.10. 

PITTSBURG.  PA. 

1.  Voice  of  the  People.    Glasgow.     (Double- 

day.  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Guide  to  the  Trees.  Lounsberry.    (Stokes.) 

$2.50. 

3.  Unleavened     Bread.      Grant      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

4.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Biography  of  a  Grizzly.    Thompson.    (Cen- 


tury Co.)    $1.50. 
6.  The  Conspirators. 
$i.Sa 


Cliambers.     (Harper.) 
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PORTLAND,  ORE. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Red   Pottage.     Cholmondeley.      (Harper.) 

$i.5a 

3.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

C:o.)  $1.50. 

4.  Richard  Carvel.     CHiurchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

5.  David  Harum.  Westcott  (Appleton.)  $1.50. 

6.  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.   (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Sophia.    Weyman.     (Longmans.)     $1.50. 

3.  Unleavened    Bread.      Grant.      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Redemption  of  David  Corson.    Cioss.    (Bo- 

wen-Merrill Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Deacon  Bradbury.      Dix.      (Century  Co.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Crentleman     from     Indiana.       Tarkington. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.)    $1.50. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  IJTAH. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Red   Pottage.     Cholmondeley.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Sophia.    Weyman.    (Longmans.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Conspirators.     Chambers.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Robert  Toumay.    Sage.     (Houghton,  Mif- 

flin &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Richard  Carvd.     (Thurchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

1.  Red    Pottage.     (Cholmondeley.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Sophia.    Weyman.     (Longmans.)     $1.50. 

3.  Joan  of  the  dword  Hand.    Crockett  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Son  of  the  Wolf.     London.     (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Stanford  Stories.  Field  and  Irwin.  (Double- 

day,  Page  &Co.)    $1.25. 

6.  Unleavened  Bread.  Grant.  (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

ST.  LOUIS,   MO. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.  Johnston.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Sophia.    Weyman.     ('Longmans.)    $1.50. 

3.  The    Farringdons.      Fowler.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Sweepers  of  the  Sea.    Wetmore.     (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  Richard  Carvel.     Cliurchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Light  of  Scarthey.   Castle.    (Stokes.)  $1.50. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Resurrection.     Tolstoy.      (Dodd,   Mead  & 

&Co.)    $1.50. 


iarum.      Westcott      (Appleton.) 


3.  (gentleman     from     Indiana.       Tarkington. 

(Doubleday  &  McQure  Co.)    $i.sa 

4.  Robert  Tournay.    Sage.     (Houghton,  Mif- 

flin &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand.    Crockett  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

TOLEDO,  O. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.   (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  My    Mysterious    Qient      Scribner.      (R. 

Qarke  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

3.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  David     Ha 

$1.50. 

6.  Sophia.    Weyman.     (Longmans.)  fi.sa 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.     (Mor- 

ang.)    75  cents  and  $1.50. 

2.  The    Farringdons.      Fowler.      (Morang.) 

75  cents  and  $1.50. 

3.  Prisoners  of  Hope.    Johnston.     (Morang.) 

75  cents  and  $1.50. 

4.  Feo.      Pembcrton.     (Cx)pp-aark   Cx).)     75 

cents  and  $1.25. 

5.  Sophia.     Weyman.     (Copp-Clark    Co.)   75 

cents  and  $1.25. 

6.  Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand.  Crockett.  (C^p- 

Qark  Co.)    75  cents  and  $1.25. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Crentleman     from     Indiana.      Tarkington. 

(Doubleday  &  McQure  Co.)    $i.sa 

3.  Unleavened     Bread.      Grant      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The    Farringdons.      Fowler.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

5.  The     Voice     of    the     People.      Glasgow. 

(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Biography  of  a  Grizzly.    Thompson.    (Cen- 

tury Co.)    $1.50. 


THE   BEST   SELLING   BOOKS. 
According   to   the   foregoing  lists,   the   six 
books  which  have  sold  best  m  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are: 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.    (Hough- 

ton,  Mifflin  &  Co,)    $1.50. 

2.  Sophia.    Weyman.    (Longmans.)    $1.50. 

3.  Red    Pottage.     Cholmondeley.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Unleavened    Bread.      Grant      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Resurrection.     Tolstoy.      (Dodd,   Mead   & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  The    Farringdons.      Fowler.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 
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JVST  PUBUSHED 

Weighed  in  the  Balance 

By  CHRISTIAN  REID 

Aatbor  of  "Aratlae,"  "  Canatim,"  "A  Woauut  of  Fortuae,"  "The  Umd  oi  Of  Sun,"  He. 

l2mo.    Clotb.    Illustrated.    Price,  Sl.SO 

A  fascinating,  dramatic  story  of  the  human  soul.  The  heroine  is  a  young  girl 
reared  with  the  loftiest  ideals,  who  finds,  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  world, 
that  its  motives  an<|  standards  are  in  direct  contradiction  to  her  own.  The  develop- 
ment of  her  character  under  the  Influence  of  love,  sorrow  and  disappointment  forms 
the  basis  of  a  most  interesting  psychological  study. 

Glimpses  of  the  better  side  of  life  in  Bohemian  Paris  and  of  American  society 
lend  color  to  the  narrative. 

The  story  is  told  in  forceful  style  and  worked  out  with  consummate  art. 


S0veait  BdHlom  In  Four  MoatbM 

My  New  Curate 

A  Story :  Gathered  from  the  Stray  Leaves  of 
an  Old  Diary,  by  the  Rev.  P.  A.  Sheehan,  P.P.. 
Doneraile  (Diocese  of  Cloyne).  Author  ot 
*'  GeoflFrey  Austin  :  Student/  "The  Triumph  of 
Failure/'  etc.  With  numerous  illustrations. 
zamo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 

**  So  full  of  observation,  of  insight,  of  delicate 
pathos  and  flashing  humor,  that  whoever  once  begins 
It  will  DOC  lay  it  down  unread."— /V^w»V/ni<-/ /**>■««/. 


The  Secret  of  Fougereuse 

A  Romance  of  the  XVth  Century.  Prom  the 
French  by  Louise  Imogen  Gutney.  With  illus- 
trations by  Chase  Emerson  and  Louis  Meynell. 
lamo,  cloth,  ornamental,  $1.95. 

^Mt  is  a  fine  piece  of  work vivid  in  iu  render- 
ing of  the  conditions  and  the  spirit  of  the  time,  full  of 
movement  and  Incident,  impressive  in  its  contrasts  of 
noble  and  Christian  character  with  that  of  the  hase 
intriguer,  and  withal  thoroughly  entertaining  from 
first  to  iaAt.** ^Congregaiicnalui, 


AT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS 

MARLIBR,  CALLANAN&CO.,  i73  Tremont  St,  Boston,  Mass. 


To  Bookman  Subscribers 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 


SubscHbers  to  THE  BOOKMAN  intending  to  changfe 
their  address  for  the  summer  months  and  desirous  of  receivings 
the  magfazine  at  their  summer  address^  will  facilitate  matters 
by  notifying:  us  of  the  changfe  on  or  before  the  10th  of  the 
month,  otherwise  the  number  issued  at  the  end  of  that  month 
will  go  to  their  OLD  address*  Please  state  old  address  as 
well  as  ne^. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 
372  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


Mno^onAonAo^ 


?Vpn(^on(^oncvo/x\o«70toj7<^^ 
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THE  LATE  G.  W.  STEEVENS, 

War   Correspondent 
FROM  CAPETOWN  TO  LADYSMITH.    I2mo,  doth,  %\a5,  § 

The  publishers  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  they  have  secured  the  American  rights 
of  this  the  last  work  of  the  late  G.  W.  Steevens.  The  writer,  probably  the  best  known 
war  correspondent  of  the  time,  has  written  many  books  of  travel  and  many  records  of 
fighting,  but  to  none  of  them  will  attach  the  peculiar  and  melancholy  interest  which  can 
be  claimed  for  this  his  last  work,  completed  just  before  he  died. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  author  recently  died  of  enteric  fever,  a 
captive  in  Ladysmith.  The  march  to  that  place  and  the  desperate  siege  of  it  are  wonder- 
fully described,  and  the  book  will  take  rank  among  the  great  "adventure"  writing  of  the 
time. 

WITH  KITCHENER  TO  KHARTUM.    With  8  Maps  and  | 
Plans.     J2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

•*This  book  is  a  masterpiece.  Mr  Steevens  writes  an  Encflish  which  is  always  alive  and  alert.  He 
fits  a  vivid  experience  with  a  vivid  phrase  and  his  quick  talent  permits  him  to  realize  for  his  readers 
the  magnificent  panorama  which  fate  has  driven  before  his  eves.  .  .  .  The  deJ^cnption  of  the  battle  or 
Omdurman  reaches,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  the  high-water  mark  of  MiersLixxT^." ^Spectator. 


i 


I 


IN  INDIA.    With  a  Map.     I2nio,  doth,  $J.50. 

'To  read  this  book  is  a  liberal  education  in  one  of  the  most  interesting:  and  least  known  portions  of 
the  En  pi  e.*'— St.  James's  Gazette. 

'  Contains  many  brightly  colored  word  pictures  of  cities  and  peoples,  manners  £fnd  customs."- 
Morning  Post. 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  DOLLAR.    I2mo,  cloth,  75c 

"One  of  the  smartest  books  of  travel  which  has  appeared"  for  a  long  tune  past.  .  .  .  Brings  the 
freneral  appearance  of  Transatlantic  urban  and  rural  life  so  clearly  before  the  mind's  eve  of  the  reader. 
that  a  perusal  of  his  work  almost  answers  the  purpose  of  a  personal  inspection.  New  York  has  probably 
never  been  more  lightly  and  cl  verly  sketched."— ZJa/'/y  Telegraph. 

**An  admirable,  brief,  and  most  intelligent  portrait  of  America  and  the  American  of  to  dav.  tor 
which  we  may  all  be  grateful.  We  do  not  know  anything  more  lifelike,  or  in  which  a  vivid  perception 
of  the  points  which  best  elucidate  character  and  circumstances  are  better  displayed.  The  survey  is 
rapidr  the  impression  V^^n.^'— Spectator. 

I  WITH  THE  CONQUERING  TURK.    With  4  Maps.    l2mo, 
cloth,  $2.00. 

"The  most  entertaining  of  the  volumes  we  have  had  about  the  Ten  Weeks'  Cai^paign  tn  the  spring. 
...  It  gives  brightly,  and  without  any  desperate  striving  after  realism,  a  vivid  idea  of  what  a  cor- 
respondent with  the  Turkish  forces  in  Thessaly  went  through."— Tlriww. 

*'  This  is  a  remarkably  bright  and  vivid  book.  There  is  a  delicious  portrait  of  the  jovial  aide-de- 
camp, plenty  of  humorous  touches  of  wayside  scenes,  servants'  tricks,  dragoman's  English,  and  vagaries 
of  cuisine."-— .SV./aw^j'j  Gazette. 

EGYPT  IN   1898.    With  Illtistrations.     I2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

*'  Set  forth  in  a  style  that  provides  plenty  of  ent  rtainment.    •    .    .    Bright  and  readable.  —Times. 
{[  **  His  keenly  observant  and  humorous  studies  of  men  and  things  as  he  found  them  in  the  coarse  of  his 

1[    comprehensive  tour  of  exploration  convey,  in  an  agreeably  condensed  form,  an  amount  of  instruction 
If    that  would  not  do  discredit  to  a  far  more  '  solid '  and  pretentious  work."— W^rAsf. 
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^^''T^HERE  are  two  ways  you  can  get  exercise  out  of  a  bicycle;  you  can  overhaul  it,  or  you 
J-  can  ride  it.  On  the  whole,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  man  who  takes  his  pleasure  overhaul- 
ing does  not  have  the  best  of  the  bargain.  He  is  independent  of  the  weather  and  the  wind. 
Give  him  a  screw-hammer,  a  bundle  of  rags,  an  oil  can,  and  something  to  sit  down  upon,  and  he 
is  happy  for  the  day.  The  mistake  some  people  make  is  thinking  they  can  get  both  forms  of 
sport  out  of  the  same  machine.  This  is  impossible ;  no  wheel  will  stand  the  double  strain*  You 
must  make  up  your  mind  whether  you  are  going  to  be  an  overhauler  or  a  rider." 

From  Jerome  K.  Jerome's  "  Three  Men  on  Wheels."       MdVC  VOU  FCdCl  It  ? 


^^/^UR  GUIDE  had  two  distinct  failings.  First,  his  English  was  decidedly  weak.  Indeed, 
^<J  it  was  not  English  at  all — he  had  learned  English  from  a  Scotch  lady.  I  understand 
Scotch  fairly  well;  to  keep  abreast  of  modern  English  literature  this  is  necessary;  but  to  under- 
stand broad  Scotch,  talked  with  a  Slavonic  accent,  occasionally  relieved  by  German  modifica- 
tions, taxes  the  intelligence.  For  the  first  hour  it  was  difficult  to  rid  one's  self  of  the  conviction 
that  the  man  w^as  choking.    Every  moment  we  expected  him  to  die  on  our  hands." 

From  Jerome  K.  Jerome's  latest  book.       MflVC  VOU  FCdCl  It? 


^^  'T'HE  GERMAN  CITIZEN  is  a  soldier  and  the  policeman  is  his  officer.     The  policeman 
A      directs  him  where  to  walk  in  the  street,  and  how  fast  to  walk.     At  the  end  of  each  bridge 
stands  a  policeman  to  tell  the  German  how  to  cross  it.     Were  there  no  policeman  there,  he 
would  probably  sit  down  and  wait  till  the  river  had  passed  by." 

From  Jerome  K.  Jerome's  latest  book.      MdVC  VOU  FCdCl  It  ? 


THE  INDEX  says: 

^^  IV /TR-  JEROME  is  at  his  best  in  this  book;  better,  we  think,  than  in  his  famous  *  Three 
i»  A  Men  in  a  Boat.'  His  humour  is  natural  and  spontaneous,  and  at  the  same  time  no 
better  book  of  German  travel  has  been  written  since  Mark  Twain's  *  Tramps  Abroad.'  As  before, 
the  ridiculous  way  in  which  Mr.  Jerome  couples  realism  and  extravagance,  and  the  serious  way 
that  he  piles  one  absurdity  atop  of  another  till  the  whole  falls  over  with  a  roar  of  laughter^  makes 
this  a  book  for  many  a  day." 


This  sequel  to  "Three  Men  in  a  Boat"  is  destined  to  be  very 
popular.  The  same  characters  are  introduced  as  in  the  former  book,  and 
in  their  saunterings,  the  same  three  men  (seeking  rest  and  recreation),  run 
into  experiences  quite  as  funny  and  absurd  as  on  their  earlier  journey. 
All  who  have  read  Mr.  Jerome's  previous  books  are  bound  to  enjoy  this. 

••THREE  MEN  ON  WHEELS," 
l2mo,  cloth,  with  illustrations  by  Harrison  Fisher.     $1.50 
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DODD,  riEAD  &  CO. 

announce  as  in  preparation,  tlie  following  worlds. 

In  Fiction 

New  Books  by 

MARIE  CORELU 
AH£LU  E.  BARK 
HENRT  SETON  HERRIHAlf 
COUWT  TOLSTOY 
THEODORE  WATTS-DUIfTOlf 
LUCAS  MAI.FT 
DAVID  S.  MHLDRUM 
HARIOlf  HARLAND 
JANE  BARLOW 

In  BelleS'Lettres 

New  Books  by 

ARTHUR  BARTLETT  HAUiOCE 
ANDREW  LANG 
AUCfi  HEYNELL 
G.  S.  STEEYENS 
SPENSER  WILKINSON 
HAMILTON  WRIGHT  NABIE 

In  Biography 

New  Book!  by 

AUSTIN  DOBSON 

A.  J.  C.  HARE 

THEODORE  WATTS-DUNTON 

In  Holiday  Boolcs 

New  Books  by 

PAUL  LHCESTER  FORD 
WILL  H-  LOW 
BEATRICE  HARRADEIf 
ROBERT  BROWNING 
H.  A«  GUHRBER 
HAIOLTON  WRIGHT  MABIE 

In  Music 

New  Books  by 

CAHILLfi  BELLAIGUE 
ANNA  A.  CHAPIN 

In  Juvenile  Books 

New  Books  by 

MARTHA  HNLEY 
HARRY  THURSTON  PECK 
AMANDA  M.  DOUGLAS 
ELIZABETH  CHAMPNEY 

In  Religion 

New  Books  by 

DEAN  FARRAR 

W.  ROBERTSON  NICOLL 

UN  MACLAREN 

puller  announcement  will  appear  later 
in  tiie  advertising  pages  of  The  Bookman. 
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Bound  Yolnmes  of  THE  BOOEMAN 


V^ictly  hound  in  light  green  i,olh  zvithont  the  advertising  pages,  six  numbers  in 
every  volume^  cover  nea.ljr  printed  in  red  and  green  ink.  ana  the  volume  trimmed 
and  securely  hound  without  the  original  covers.     Each  volume  contains  an  index. 

Ten  volumes  noxj  ready. 

Each  or  any  volume  will  he  sent  on  receipt  of  $i.so,  except  Volumes  I  and  11. 
This  does  not  include  expressage. 


VOL.  I 

Includes  February — July,  1895 — $5.00  (out  of  print  and  very  scarce). 


VOL.  II 

Includes   Auj^ust  —  February, 
1895-96— |2JM>  (scarce). 

VOL.  Ill 

Includes  March — ^Augiut,  1896 
—$l.SSk 


VOL.  VI 

Includes   September — Febru- 
ary, 1897-98— $1.50. 

VOL.  VII 

includes  March — ^Aucust,  1896 
—^1.50. 


VOL.  VIII 

Includes  September — Febru- 
ary, 1896-99— $1.50. 

VOL.  IX 

includes  March — August.  1899 
—$1.50. 


VOL.  IV 

Includes    September — Febru- 
ary, 1896-97— *1.50. 

VOL.  V 

Includes  Mardi — ^Ausust,  1897 
-^1.50. 

Just  Ready, 

VOL.   X  Includes  September— February,  1899-1900.    $1.50. 

The  above  prices  do  not  include  expressage  either  way. 

Bound  volumes  will  be  supplied  in  place  of  unbound  copies  (provided  they  be  in  good 
condition)  for  sixty  cents.     This  does  not  include  expressage  either  way. 

Cloth  covers  for  The  Bookman,  suitable  for  biniiag  the  unbound  numbers,  will  be 
supplied  for  fifty  cents.     This  includes  postage. 

Chaoses  Ol  Address  must  be  received  by  the  loth  of  the  month  to  go  into  effect  with 
the  current  issue.     Old  addresses  should  be  given  as  well  as  new. 

The  annual  subscription  rate  to  Ths  Bookman  is  $2.00;  semi-annual,  $1.00;  single 
copies,  25  cents  each. 

Postage  is  prepaid  to  all  points  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  Foreign 
postage  extra,  72  cents  per  year,  6  cents  per  copy. 

The  Bookman  is  published  monthly,  on  the  25th  of  the  month. 

Advertising  rates  on  application. 


"A  file  of  THE  BOOKMAN  will  be  found  an  Indispensable 
aid  to  the  study  of  current  literature.** 


THE  BOOKMAN  will  be  sent  postpaid,  for  one  year,  on  receipt  of  $2.00,  and 

is  for  sale  by  all  newsdealers  at  25  cents  per  copy.     Subscriptions  will  be  re- 
ceived by  all  booksellers  and  newsdealers,  and  by 

I  DODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,  The^ZTkLn 

I  372  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK. 
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AM^I^«kMj%f    Ninth  Year.    CrItictoiB,  Revision, 
llTnnrG       DIsdomI.     Expen  attention  to  MSS. 
U  I IIUI  U       of  all  kinds,  including  Music. 
UU^UIU  References:     Noah  Brooks,  Mrs. 

^ak.m^mx%  Deland,  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  Mrs. 
HDIIPII  JuHa  Ward  Howe,  W.  D.  Howells, 
linillf  II  Mrs.  Moulton,Charles  Dudley  Warner, 

S^'HtS*       Mary  E.  Wilkins,  and  others. 
Send  stamp  for  NEW  BOOKLET  to 

WILLIAM  A.  DRE55ER.  Director, 
75  Pierce  Building,  Copley  Square,  Boston,  Mess. 
Mention  The  Bookman.  (0pp.  Public  Library.) 

If  Vott  lUam  f  reitb  Bdoks,  '':^^7^t 

tion- School  Books,    Standard   Books,  Novels,  etc.— 

To'  WILLIAM  R.  JENKINS,  ''"'."f " 

Importer,  851  and  853  3IXTH  AVENUE  (48th  Street), 
NEW  YORK.    Catalogue  on  application. 

IMPORTATIONS  PROMPTLY  MADE. 

QLD  BOOKS  BOUGHT  and  SOLD 

ALSO  PERIODICALS.    Send  for  my  Bulletins. 
H.  WILLIAMS,  25  East  toth  St.    New  York. 

BOOKBINDING 

PLAIN  AND  ARTISTIC 
IN  ALL  VARIETIES  OF  LEATHER 

HENRY  BLACKWELL 

56  University  Place,  cor.  loth  Street,  New  York  City 

WANTED 

Back  numbers  of  The  Book- 
man, in  good  condition,  com- 
prising Volume  I  (Feb. -July, 
1895).    Prices  on  application. 

Address  DODD,  MEAD  &  COflPANY 
372  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City 

HAVE  YOU  READ 

W.  J.  THOROLD'S  Great  Historical  Komance? 

NEAR  THE  THRONE 

a  beautiful  story  on  the  Napoleonic  period, 
fully  illustrated,  i  vol.,  i2mo,  bound  in 
cloth.     Price,  $1.23. 

ASK  YOUR  BOOKSELLER 

lETER  BROS,  ft  CO.,  Publishers,  New  Tork 

26  West  33d  Street 


FOWLER  &  WELLS  CO., 
Phrenolos^ists  and  Publishers. 

WORKS  ON  PHRENOLOGY,  PHYSIOGNOMY, 

MENTAL  SCIENCE  AND  HYGIENE. 

Phrenological  Consultations  Daily,  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  u. 

WRITE    FOR   CATALOGUE 
27  East  2ist  Street,        -        NEW  YORK. 


We  Buy 


DODGE    PUB.    CO..  '*^""*  "'^^*=  '" 
150  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y. 


manuscripts  of  original   ston^   odd 
And  unique  works  of  2II  kinds.    Liberal 


Authors 


I  offer  for  sale 

HUME'S  ENGLAND 

Good  Condition.       lo  Volumes.       Bowyer  Edition. 

Rev.  THOMAS  F.  SCHAEFER 

P.  O.  Box  739.  ASBURY  PARK.  N.  J. 

HAVE  YOU   READ 


"JANICE 
MEREDITH  ? 


yf 


i^tmmQm^SM 


'  flhonritntiintr^   In  {ttimtiJ.    Brim- 

I  of  lnti?fvnt.  imthiift  uid  liaimir.  Yao 
ihouJd  read  it. 

(•OR   SALE  EVKRVWHEBE* 
I  THE  MERSHOSt  OO.,  JM  PiUh  A^^  JL  X 


^TTBRS  COPIED  WHILE  W  RITING. 

Ki?<:p  a  copy  of  all  letters;  nxy  p^ress :  no  water ;  no  bciob ; 
Inoworfc.  Any  Ink;  any  p«it;  any  pflper.  Our  Pen  c^r- 
I  bon  never  smiu^;  our  c tip  holds  pa^lvr  firm.  Wnce  vkh  no 
I  ejclra  pressure,  and  aar  Pen-Cirbon  Letter  Book  pfiaduc^a 
I  fl  /f  r/pct  copy.  Ca  n  be  used  aay^here^  j  §  yonr  stMtkta^  doe* 
■  '....t  keep  it^  write  i*ir  free  s|)€cinien  ^  wort  A^i^ts  vaotcd 
PEN-CARBON  MANIFOLD  CO., 
r>e(jariT[ifru   g^     145  t^'^n"^*-' Street ^  Ntw  York. 
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Hougbton  Seminary,  ^ytt" 

A  school  which  all  parents  with  daug^hters  to  educate 
should  know. 

A  stronR,  wholesome,  thorough-goins:,  well-equipped 
school.    40th  year.    For  catalogue,  address, 

A.  a.  BENEDICT,  A.M.,  Principal. 


The  Ossining  School 

Boarding  school  for  girls.  Prepares  for 
college.  Music  and  Art.  Special  courses. 
One  hour  from  New  York.  33d  Year  be- 
gins Sept.  26.  Send  for  Year  Book. 

MISS  C.  C.  FULLER,  Principal. 

8ING-8ING.  N.  Y. 

On  the  Hudson 

€€€€^€€€€€€€€€€€€< 

The^Misses  Ely's  School  for  Girls, 

Riverside  Drive,  8sth  and  86th  Streets,  New  York. 


Brooklyn^  286-2Q2  IVaskingion  Avenue. 


Catherine's  Hall 


An  excepdonal  number  of  special  courses  on  care- 
fully chosen  topics  of  culture  and  eeneral  useful- 
ness. ^  A  modem  home,  handsomely  appointed,  in 
fine  residence  section  ;  a  helpful  social  life,  and  most  desirable 
class  of  pupils.    Gymnasium.    Large  single  rooms.    The  Dio- 
cesan School  for  girls. 

For  ( ircular,  address  MI55  CONRO,  PrioclpaL 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington. 

Cbeyy  Chase  French  and  Eni:llsh  School 

for  Girls.  Suburb  of  Washinston.  French  the  language  of 
the  house.  Mile.  L.  M.  Boitlignv,  Principal, 

City  Post  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 

CoNNEcncu-i,  Greenwich. 

GREENWICH  ACADEMY.      "rtuo'nSSn^^? 

school  and  home  life  for  ten  pupils.  28  miles  from  New  York 
City.  Unsurpassed  healthfulness.  Thorough  mental,  moral  and 
physical  training.    75th  year  of  Academy.    J.  H.  Root,  IVincipal. 

The  Katherine  L  Maltby  Home  and  School 

Highest  city  advantages.  Academic,  Collegiate  and 
Special  courses  of  study.  Regular  resident  students, 
I500.  Twelfth  year.  160  Juralemon  Street,  Brooklyn 
Heights,  New  Vork. 


MSS, 


Short,  realistic,  modem  stories,  sketching  life 
of  the  masses — no  * '  society  gossip. "  Originals 
and  translations  typewritten.  Not  over  3500 
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tences for  vignettes.    Enclose  return  postage. 
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markable incident* of  history. 
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iVeber  because  of  Its  sympathetic  tone-quality." 

Aprils,  1900.  EMMA  CALVfi. 

'  Its  exquisite  tone  has  been  a  source  of  great 
lelight/' 
April  7,  1900.       CLEMENTINE  DE  VERE. 

*  Perfect  for  accompanying  the  voice." 
March,  22,  1900.  ERNST  VAN  DYCK. 

*  Congratulating  you  upon  the   incontestable 
superiority  of  your  magnificent  pianos." 

Feb.  7,  1900.  ALVAREZ. 

'  The  quality  and  tone  o(  your  beautiful  instru- 
nents  have  been  entirely  satisfactory  to  me." 
April  5,  1900.  POL  PLANgON. 

^ifth  Avcnoc  and  1 6th  Street,  New  York 
16&  Wabash  Avenuet  Chicago. 
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By  Count  LEO  TOLSTOY 

Autkor  of  *'' Anna  Karcnina^^^  ^*^War  and 
Pcace,^^  etc, 

12 mo,  cloth,   illustrated,  fl.SO. 

"As  we  close  this  book  of  his  old  ajre,  we 
are  tempted  to  declare  that,  take  it  all  in  all, 
it  is  the  greatest  work  of  its  great  author." 
— JVe^a  Tork  Times. 


Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand 


By  S.  R.  C310CKETT 

Author  of  ''The  Lilac  Sun  Bonnet,^' 
''The  Raiders;'  etc. 

12mo,  cloth  ^  illustrated,  f  1.50. 

**  It  is  a  robust  romance,  full  of  color  and 
life,  opulent  in  action,  with  movement, 
passion,  sentiment,  and  the  glamour  of 
chivalric  deeds." — Brooklyn  Times. 


The  Alakster  Box 


CapeTowntoLadysniith 


By  WALTER  BESANT 

Author  of  "The  Orange  Girl,^'  etc.,  etc. 
13 mo,  cloth,  fl.60.  ' 

**  This  is  a  stor/  of  settlement  life,  and  in 
it  is  shown  from  actual  knowledge  and  ob- 
servation the  effect  of  the  life  upon  the 
Avorkers." 


By  G*  W.  STEEVENS 

Author  of  "With  Kitchener  to  Khartum,'^ 

etc.,  etc, 

12mc,  cloth,  fl.S5. 

**  Kipling  himself  could  not  combine  the  - 

accurate  statement  of  fact  with   the  same 

genius  for  swift  and  vivid   delineation." — 

Chicago   Tribune. 
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A  History  of  Scotland 


By  MAX  PEMBERTON 

Author  of  "  The  Garden  of  S words ^^ 
'"Kronstadt,^'  etc.,  etc. 

12mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  fl.60. 

In  England,  Mr.  Pemberton-is  one  of  the 
most  popular  writers  of  the  present  daj-  in 
fiction,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
sale  of  his  novels  in  America  is  increasing 
with  every  year. 


By  ANDREW  LANG 

To  be  completed  in  3  volumes.      Volume  I. 
ready  shortly. 

8vo,  cloth,  fS.SO  net. 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  an  important 
and  authoritative  history  of  Scotland.  Mr. 
Lang  is  himself  a  Scot,  and  imparts,  there- 
fore, a  fervor  and .  an  interest  to  the  narra- 
tive quite  his  own. 
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Confli6ling  Estimates 


CHARLES  FKEOBKIC  GOSS. 


^^M|p  (H  ''The  Redemption  of  David  Corson,"  by  Charles 

^^^^i^!j^B  Frederic  Goss,  is  a  book  which  will  provoke  no  end  of  a  con- 
^^^^^VJI^I  troversy.  It  is  a  purpose  novel,  and  consequently  destined  to 
^^^^^^^^^H  produce  an  aftermath  of  critical  conflict.  One  can  give  some 
^^B^H^^H  idea  of  the  cause  of  this  inevitable  storm  from  an  outline  of 
the  story.  David  Corson  was  a  dreamy  and  devout  young 
Quaker  whose  rapid  descent  to  Avernus  was  brought  about  by 
his  falling  in  love  with  Pepeeta,  the  beautiful  heroine  in  the  novel,  whom  he  sup- 
poses to  be  unmarried.  She  discovers  his  passion  and  flees.  After  consider- 
able wandering  he  finds  her  again.  Both  are  stricken  with  repentance  and 
remorse  and  begin  life  over,  chastened,  purified  and  redeemed. 

NEVELL  DVIGHT  HUXIS,  PASTOR  OF  PLYMOUTH  CHURCH, 
WRITING  IN  **THE  BOOKMAN,^  CLASSES  IT  VITH  **DAVID  GRIEVE," 
**TESS  OF  THE  IXURBERVILLES,"  AND  **THE  DAMNATION  OF 
THERON  VARE,"  AND  FINDS  IN  IT  **A  STRONG,  HEALTHY,  BUOY- 
ANT NOTE,"  HE  SAYS,  **DAVID  CORSON,  ENTERS  THE  SCENE 
CLOTHED  VITH  THE  FASCINATION  THAT  ONLY  THE  STRONG 
POSSESS.  HE  DREAMS,  HE  SINGS,  HE  SEES  VISIONS  OF  THE  FUT- 
URE, HE  IS  TEMPTED,  HE  LOVES,  HE  HESITATES,  HE  SINS,  HE 
FALLS,  HE  VAKES  WITH  A  SHOCK  OF  HORROR,  HE  CLIMBS 
SLOVLY  UPVARD  UPON  THE  ROUNDS  DOVN  WHICH  HE  DE- 
SCENDED, HE  CONQUERS  OUR  ADMIRATION   AND  OUR  LOVE." 

MAURICE  THOMPSON,  IN  AN  EXTENDED  DISCUSSION  OF  THE 
BOOK  IN  ANOTHER  LITERARY  MAGAZINE,  DIFFERS  RADICALLY 
FROM  ** THE  BOOKMAN^"  REVIEW.  HE  POINTS  OUT  THAT  THE 
LOVE  BETWEEN  DAVID  CORSON  AND  PEPEETA  **IS  WORKED  UP  TO 
THE  HIGHEST  PITCH  OF  PASSION,"  AND  THAT  THERE  HAS  NEVER 
BEEN  A  NOVEL  IN  WHICH  IT  ''IS  MORE  VEHEMENTLY  DESCRIBED 
OR  MORE  PERSISTENTLY  KEPT  BEFORE  THE  READER*  IT  DOES 
NOT  FOLLOW,"  HE  ADDS,  ''THAT  BECAUSE  GOD  HAS  MADE  POS- 
SIBLE THE  REDEMPTION  OF  A  PROFUGATE,  IT  IS  RIGHT  TO  DE- 
SCRIBE HIM  IN  A   DRAMATIC  STORY  FOR  FIRESIDE  READING." 

This  is  pretty  strong  meat,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  opinions 
differ  about  it.  Here  we  have  two  conflicting  views  from  important  authorities. 
That  there  are  many  people  who  warmly  champion  the  book  goes  without  say- 
ing, as  it  is  now  in  its  thirty-first  thousand.  We  present  these  estimates,  and 
leave  the  decision  to  each  individual  taste. — Memphis  Commercial- Appeal, 
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JAMEi  WHITCONB  RILEY 

THE  GREENFIELD  EDITION 

Thii  new  and  uniform  edition  of  the  works  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley  consists  of  nine  vol- 
umes, printed  from  new  plates  on  paper  made  especially  for  the  purpose.  Each  volume  is  pre- 
^ced  by  a  full-page  drawing  ;  is  bound  in  sage  green  cloth,  embossed  in  gold  and  has  a  gilt 
top.    The  following  are  the  titles  : 

Neghborly  Poems,      Afterwhiles,         Rhymes  of  Childhood,      Armazindy, 
Sketches  in  Prose,       Pipes  O'  Pan,     A  Child-World,  The  Plying  Islands  of  the  Night, 

Green  Fields  and  Running  Broolcs. 

Full  set  (nine  volumes),  in  oak  book  rack,  ^11.25.    Sold  only  in  sets. 

**  If  you  are  touched  by  the  memories  of  the  past  and  thrilled  by  hopes  of  coming  days  ;  if  you  have  love  for  the  old  and 
dreams  of  the  new — then  you  will  enjoy  Riley.  *  * — TAe  N.  T.  Sun. 


JAMES  WHITCOMB  KILEV 


"  DBAWS  HIS  CHABACTKKS  WITH  THE  WTALTEMXSG  HAND  OT  A  MASTUt  ** 

CH ARLEvS  MAJOR  (^dwincaskoden) 

WHEN  KNIGHTHOOD  WAS  IN  FLOWER 

A  love  story  of  Mary  Tudor,  sister  of  FGng  Henry  VIII .  Cloth,  1 2mo,  illustrated,  $i.$o. 

"Never  was  there  written  a  prettier  love  story.'* — San  Franciuo  Call. 

"  One  of  the  most  successful  historical  romances  of  a  decade.** — Boston  Transcript. 


CHARLBS  MAJOK 


KOBBKT  J.  BURDBTTB 


"the  LAUGHING  PHILOSOPHEft,  THE  PRINCE  OF  PATHOS** 

ROBERT  J.  BURDBTTB 

SMILES  YOKED  WITH  SIGHS  '      V 

A  new  book  of  pathos  and  humor,  in  rollicking  rhyme. 
Illustrated  by  Will  Vawter.    1 2mo,  ^1.25. 

«*  No  book  could  better  serve  to  diflflise  good  humor  than  this.** — Oeveland  World. 
"There  are  upwards  of  fifty  bits  of  rhyme  which  hit  oflFthe  frailties  and  follies  of  human 
nature  in  smooth  and  most  pleasing  jingle.** — Tbt  TimtSy  Pittsburg. 


**  HIS  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  FAVOR  IS  ASSURED 

HAR.R.1^  DiCKiON 

THE  BLACK  WOLF'S  BREED 

A  delightful  romance  of  love  and  adventure  in  the  time  oi  Louis  XIV. 
Illustrated  by  C.  M.  Relyea.    Cloth,  i2mo,  %\.lo. 

"There  is  action,  vivid  description  and  intensely  dramatic  situations.** 

— St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat. 

"As  delightfully  seductive  as  certain  mint-flavored  beverages  they  make  down  South.' 

— Philadelphia  Press. 


HARRIS  DICKSON 


THE  BOWEN-MERRILL  CO.,  puBUiHER^.  INDIANAPOLIS,  U.  J.  A. 
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"THE  GREATEST  NOVEL  OF  THIS  GREAT  AUTHOR." 

RESURRECTION 


A  Novel.     By  COUNT  TOLSTOY, 

Author  of  ^Anna  Kareninat^  ^War  and  "Pczcc^  etc 

Complete  English  Translation  by  MRS.  MAUDE. 

lamo,  cloth,  with  Illustrations  by  PASTERNAK,  519  pages,  $i«50. 

This  edition  is  the  only  one  authorized  by  Count  Tolstoy,  the  translation  having  been 
made  from  his  manuscript.  It  is  the  only  long  novel  written  by  Tolstoy  since  **Anna 
Karenina."  The  author's  and  translator's  royalties  will  be  devoted  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Russian  Doukhobors,  who  are  now  emigrating  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  the  Russian 
Government. 


AMERICAN  OPINIONS: 


New  York  Timet: 

''So  living  are  hb  men  and  women  that  those  we 
know  in  the  flesh  become  a«  shadows.  For  what  com- 
panion of  daily  life  so  reveals  the  soul  within  the  shell  as 
do  Tolstoy's  characters?  He  knows  to  the  core  this  poor 
humanity  of  ours." 

Pbitmdelpbls  American  : 

"It  deserves  well  to  be  ranked  among  the  greet 
noveUof  theas*-*' 
The  Outlook,  New  York: 

"  No  one  can  question  the  passionate  moral  impulse 
which  breathes  tn rough  the  book  and  which  gives  it 
lomething  of  the  force  of  •  gospel." 

/^nr  York  World: 

'"'  It  is  a  novel  with  a  permanent  place  and  a  pemHI* 
Mat  vehie  in  the  great  fiction  of  the  age." 

Detroit  Free  Preee: 

'*  It  is  written  with  great  passion  and  energy.  Unde- 
niably his  greatest  work." 

New  York  Prese: 

"  It  is  intense  and  powerful.  There  is  every  kind 
of  insight  into  human  nature.    Nothing  escapes  his  pen." 

Hartford  Poet: 

"  It  has  been  said  that  the  test  of  a  great  novel  is  its 
life-giving  power.  That  this  latest  book  of  Count  Tolstoy 
will  stand  such  a  test  there  cui  be  no  doabt.'* 

Oikago  Bvenlttg  Poet: 

•Every  chapter  is 


with  a  knowledge  of 


the  sin  and  the  suffering  of  the  world. 

Bridgeport  Standard: 

*' Altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  in- 
structive and  powerful  books  that  this  generation  has 
produced." 


ENGLISH  OPINIONS: 


Weetmlaster  aaaette: 

''  But  the  merit  of  the  book  is  its  iimeage  eiai- 
plicity.  You  are  left  with  an  overwhelming  impression 
that  the  thing  described  is  real,  that  the  characters  are 
livine  beings,  that  their  life  and  their  fate  are  of  pro- 
found si^ificance  to^  the  writer  and  to  you.  Books  of 
which  this  can  be  said  are  rare  appearances  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  country." 

The  Speaker: 

"  Tolstoy  .  .  .  has  proved  in  *  Resurrection  *  that 
he,  the  most  powerful  European  artist,  is  still  living  in 
his  prime." 


The 

*'  In  this,  his  latest  production,  Tolstoy  shows  all  the 
vigor  of  his  early  days.  There  is  the  same  pungency  of 
diction,  the  same  picturesque  power.  Not  a  person  is 
introduced  without  a  touch  of  vigorous  individuality. 
.   .   .   The  characters  seem  to  start  from  the  canvas.^' 

The  Manchester  Oaardlan: 

"  Out  of  all  the  tumult  of  the  world  there  sjxaks  this 
still,  small  voice,  which  is  clearness  itself  and  simplicity, 
a  voice  preaching  the  vanity  of  the  frivolous  amoitions 
of  men,  bidding  us  live  Cleanly  and  pialnly— nay, 
austerely — a  voice  which  will  not  be  silenced." 

Bradford  Observer: 

*'  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  for  the  strong 
and  the  sane  this  is  a  supremely  r"***-'  ***»"»'  •* 


Dally  Chronicle: 

^'  In  this  story,  the  unflagj^ing  ease,  rapidity  and 
sharpness—to  use  a  photographtc  term— of  his  visualiza- 
tion, Tolstoy  perhaps  surpasses  all  Other  novelists 
whatsoever." 
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-^he  FICTION  NUMBER 
of  SCRIBNBR'S  MAG- 
AZINE to///»  STECIA.L 
COVBP^in  JSflJSfE 
COLOTtS  is  Now  Ready 

FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE    ^    PRICE  25  CENTS 


THE  SPECIAL  FEATURES  of  the  August  (Fiction)  number  of  SCRIBNER'S 
include  a  AVw  j^nirnai  Siory  hy  Emcst  Seton-Thompson,  profusely  jlJtistratcd  by  himaelf; 
a  Nrw  Stt/ry  by  Edich  Wharton,  illustrated  by  Max  field  Parrish  ;  an  amu:jing  story  oJ 
rural  experience,  entitled  ^' Green  Prgu^*  by  S,  H,  Prcstorij  most  humoromly  illustrated  by 
A,  B,  Frost  ;  a  Love- ^t cry  by  J.  R,  Pem^  illustrat^rd  by  H,  C,  Christy  \  and  a  Short 
Piay  by  George  A.  Hibbird,  illustrated  by  Henry  Hutt ;  there  are  also  stories  hy  Albert 
Bigetoiv  Paine  and  Arthur  Col  ton,  while  J.  M.  Barriers  great  serial  story,  **  Tommy  &nd 
Grjzeiy'^  continues  with  increasing  interest* 

RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS'S  articles  on  the  Boer  War  in  SCRIBNER'S  have 
been  chaTactcT^zed  as  "unique  in  war  correspondence/'  He  h^is  written  for  the  August 
number  what  will  undoubtedly  be  considered  a^ 
the  most  important  of  these  articles.  This  article 
tells  of ''Pretoria  in  IV^r  Ttme^"  and  contains 
an  interview  which  Mr.  Davis  had  with  President 
Km  gen  Mr,  Davis's  vigorous  comments  on  the 
conduct  of  the  British  officers  will  cause  surprise, 
and  IV ill  give  to  the  article  a  very  special  interest* 
The  article  is  illustrated  frctn  photographs* 

'■  MKDSUMIHER  "  is  the  title  of  a  set  of  eight 
beautiful  full* page  designs  in  fivt  cshrs  by  Henry 
Mc Carter,  depicting  various  moods  of  outdoor 
nature  in  summer  time. 


This  Fiction  number  is  specially  remarkable 
for  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  illustrations^ 
surpassing  in  this  respect  any  issue  of  its  kind  ever 
attempted  hitherto.  Besides  the  cover y  tn  nine 
colors y  it  contains  a  wealth  of  illustrations  by 
the  following  well-known  artists : 


UiuiU*ttOH  Ifj 

Etdc«  SeTon'ThompKm 


I 


A  B.  FROST 
HENRY  McCARTER 
E.  C.  PEIXOTTO 


ERNEST  SETON-THOMPSON 
MAXFIELD  PARRISn 
n.  C  CHRISTY 


BERNARD  PARTRIDGE  HENRY  HUTT 


Illustration  t>v 
H  C-  Christy  (Reduced) 
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Third  Edition  Just  Off  Press 

MARIE  CORELLFS 

New  Long  Novel 


BOY 


A  SKETCH 

With  Frontispiece.     12mo.     Clotli,  OmanientaI»  $1.50 

This  book  is  the  longest  and  most  important  work  by  MISS  CORELU 
published  stoce  '*  The  Sorrows  of  Satan." 

"  The  story  is  one  full  of  pathos  and  reality." — Worcester  Spy. 

"In  'Boy/  her  latest  work,  Miss  Corelli  is  at  her  best*  In  this  she 
has  written  a  story  which  is  at  once  healthy  in  tendency  and  in  the  main  true 
to  the  facts  of  human  nature.  In  this  story  the  Transvaal  war  makes  its 
appearance  in  contemporaneous  fiction  before  it  is  over.  The  story  is  ex- 
cellently constructed  and  is  told  with  charming  simplicity  of  style.  The 
characters  are  well  drawn,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  tale  is  lifting. 
As  a  study  of  the  possible  effects  of  good  influences  in  overcoming  the 
tendencies  of  heredity  it  is  thoughtful,  and  it  will  add  to  the  solidity  of  its 
author's  reputation." — N,  T.  Times  Saturday  Review. 

"  *  Boy '  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  delineations  of  mental  develop- 
ment that  has  ever  been  published.  The  authoress's  style  is  as  usual  with 
Miss  Corelli,  such  that  tells  the  tale  at  its  best,  that  holds  the  attention  from 
the  opening  of  the  book  until  its  closing.  It  informs  of  the  earnestness  of 
the  writer  upon  her  subject,  who  at  times  uses  sarcasm  in  a  mighty  way. 
To  *  Boy '  is  certainly  owing  extensive  perusal  and  popularity." 

— Boston  Courier. 


For  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  sent  postpaid  by 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Publishers 

PHILADELPHIA 
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For  Summer  Reading 


The  Mississippi  Valley 

in  the  Civil  War 

By  John  Fiske.    With  23  Maps,  12  of  them 
colored.     Crown  8vo,  $2.00. 


An  exceedingly  clear  and  interesting  account  of 
the  course  and  sifl^nificant  events  of  t 
the  Union  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi. 


War  for 


The  Arts  of  Life 

By  R.  R.  BowKER.     i6mo,  $1.25. 

**It  Is  occasion  for  thankfulness  that  there  are 
such  wise,  brave,  and  inspiring  books  as  this."— 
The  Living-  Agre^  Boston. 

The  Prose  of 

Edward  Rowland  Sill 

With  an  Introduction  comprising  some  Fa- 
miliar Letters.     i6mo,  $1.25. 

"To  those  who  have  always  loved  his  poetry, 
the  little  volume  devoted  to  the  prose  of  Edward 
Rowland  Sill  will  appeal  with  a  double  force.    If 
possible.  Sill's  prose  is  even  more  exquisite  than  is 
\   his  verse."— A>w  York  Times  Saturday  Review. 


Sold  by  all  Booksellers,     Sent^  fostpaid^  by 

HOUQHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston  and  New  York 

i<WKW€€<tCC«€C<IC€« 


1^ 


The  Light  of  Day 

Religious  Discussions  and  Criticisms  from 
the  Standpoint  of  a  Naturalist.  By  John 
Burroughs.     i6mo,  $1.25. 

This  book  contains  very  frank  and  interesting 
statements  of  Mr.  Burroughs's  views  on  theolog- 
ical and  religious  matters. 

Hotel  de  Rambouillet 

and  the  Precleuses 

By  Leon  H.  Vincent,  author  of  "The  Bib- 
liotaph."     i6mo,  artistically  printed  and 
bound,  $1.00. 
A  delightful  book  of  literary  history. 


The  Integrity  of  Christian  Science 

By  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney.     i6mo,  $1.00. 

"  Deeply  spiritual  and  wisely  sane,  the  gentle  and    <  ) 
persuasive  arguments  will  carry  comfort  to  many    ** 
hearts  troubled  over  the  divisions  of  modern  sects 
and  the  noise  of  false  prophets. "—/^W/t  Ledger^ 
Philadelphia. 


1! 


"IMPRESSION"    LEAFLETS 


Messrs.  Elder  &  Shepard  have  published  in  simple  but  beautiful  form 
a  series  of  leaflets,  not  sermons  or  tracts,  but  words  of  wisdom,  of  happi- 
ness and  truth,  short  but  abundant  to  fill  the  mind  for  life's  day.  These 
leaflets  are  interesting  enough  to  frame,  small  enough  to  slip  in  a  book, 
and  big  enough  to  see.  Printed  in  three  colors  with  original  capitals — 
they  are  at  present  as  follows,  but  from  time  to  time  announcement  will 
be  made  of  valuable  additions Ten  cents  each. 


No.  1.-EXTRACT  FROM  THE  CHRISTMAS  SERMON  OF  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

**To  be  honest,  to  be  kind,  etc." 
No.  2.— MY  SYMPHONY.    By  William  Henry  Channihg. 

No.  8.— THE  WORLDLY  WISDOM  OF  NOUREDDIN  ALL    (From  the  »*ArabUn  Nights.") 
No.  4.— EMILY  DICKINSON.    ''  He  ate  and  drank  the  precious  words.'* 
No.  6.— IMPRESSIONS  OF  AN  OPTIMIST.    By  Rkgina  E.  Wilson. 


NOTE. — Messrs.  Elder  &  Shepard  are  not  only  dealers  in  books,  new,  old  and 
rare,  but  they  have  collected,  with  taste  and  judgment,  Objects  of  Art,  of  every 
kind,  embracing  the  best  handicraft  and  art  of  all  peoples — ^save  American  Indian 
and  Moorish.  Their  store  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  country, 
and  has  become  one  of  the  show  places  of  San  Francisco.  Visitors  are  heartily 
welcome,  and  will  be  left  alone  to  look  about.  Orders  filled  for  anything  good 
in  art  or  literature. 

D.  P.  Elder  and  Morgan  Shepard,  Publishers  238  Post  St.,  San  Francisco 
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BESTaCQ.1 


This  TsLstefxil 
Little  Dress 


^  O  cts. 


Made  of  nainsook;  pointed  yoke  of 
fine  tucks,  with  rows  of  hemstitching 
and  feather-stitchini;  between.  Yoke, 
neck  and  sleeves  finished  with  hem- 
stitched ruffle,  skirt  with  hemstitched 
hem.  Sizes,  6  months,  to  i,  2  and  3 
years. 

The  low  price  of  this  little  gar- 
ment shows  how  inexpensively, 
yet  prettily  babies  may  be  dress- 
ed it  tneir  clothing  is  purchased 
at  the  Children's  Store.  But 
while  we  have  the  widest  and 
most  complete  line  of  dainty, 
machine-made  articles,  we  have 
also  cver>-thing:  the  most  fastidious  mother  can  desire 
in  elaborate  and  costly  hand-made  garments. 

This  little  dress  is  taken  from  our  catalogue,  which  has  @N 
besides  over  1,000  other  illustrations  of  useful  things  for  ^|^ 
children.    Sent  for  4  cts.  postage.  ^ 

.60-62  West  23d  St..  N.Y. 


PROBLEMS 
OF  LIFE 

Selections  from  the  writings  of  Lyman 
Abbott.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

This  book  is  made  up  of  selections  from  the 
writings  of  Lyman  Abbott.  They  bear  directly 
upon  certain  problems  of  life  and  character 
with  which  every  man  is  confronted,  and  which 
many  find  capable  of  no  apparent  solution. 

An  introduction  is  furnished  by  the  Rev. 
Washington  Gladden.  The  book  contains  a 
great  deal  that  is  thoughtful  and  suggestive  of 
reflection,  and  much  that  is  original  and  deep. 
Dr.  Abbott  has  a  lucid  way  of  putting  things; 
and  as  the  selections  are  grouped  under  special 
heads,  according  to  the  themes  of  which  they 
treat,  these  paragraphs  are  in  a  measure  related, 
and  not  lacking  in  consecutiveness  of  purpose 
as  is  usually  the  case  in  books  of  this  kind. 

AT  ALL  BOOKSTORES 

Dodd,  Mead  k  Company^MMers 

NEW  YORK 
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HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

Is  the  most  efficient  rem- 
edy known  for  the  relief  of 
bodily,  mental  and  nervous  ex- 
haustion. 

Taken  after  exhaustive  ill- 
ness it  acts  as  a  wliolesome 
tonic,  ji^ivint^  renewed  strength 
and  vi^or  to  the  entire  system. 

Taken  before  retiring,  quiets  the  nerves 
and  induces  reFreshinj  sleep. 


SOtD  BY   DRUQQ15T5 

Gvnume  bean  name  HoBSFnup's  on  wrapper. 


THIS   IS   ONE   OF   OUR    LATEST 

It  is  one  of  60  styles  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed in  our  catalogue  **  B,"  for  1900,  of 

RoIIinc^  and  Carryinc^  Chairs 

The  case  of  invalidism  doesn't  exist  for 
which  we  cannot  furnish  a  suitable  chair. 

We  also  make  the  best  types  as  well  as  the  largest 
variety  to  be  found  of 

Reclining:  Cbalrs  and  Adjustable  Coacbes 
for  Sick  FolkSyWell  Folks,  and  Lazy  Folks 

all  of  which  are  illiistrated  and  described  in  our  cata- 
logue **C."     In  writing  for  information,  particularize. 

GEO.  F.  SARGENT  COMPANY 

a89a  Fourth  Ave.,  next  tyi.  St.,  Naw  York 
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A   Journal  of  Literature   and   Life 


CMPoONICLL  AND  COMMENT 


Although  Mr.  James  Huneker's  pres- 
ent position  before  the  general  reading 
public  dates  from  the  publication  of 
Meszotints  in  Modern  Music,  among 
newspaper  men  he  has  long  been  known 
as  one  of  the  ablest,  most  acute  and  most 
sympathetic  of  American  critical  writers. 
He  has  been  working  at  journalism  since 
he  was  fifteen  years  of  age — over  twenty- 
five  years — but  at  various  times  during 
this  period  he  has  devoted  himself  to 
other  occupations  and  studies.  At  one 
time  he  thought  of  entering  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,  aspiring,  as  he  him- 
self expresses  it,  "to  carry  off  the  com- 
bined laurels  of  Bossuet  and  Franz  Liszt. 
Men  who  fail  at  everything  become  bad 
critics.  I  am  a  bad  music  critic — I  love 
music  too  much  to  tell  the  truth  about  the 
emotional  'fakehood'  of  the  art."  Now, 
this  is  a  point  upon  which  we  wish  flatly 
to  contradict  Mr.  Huneker. 


Mr.  Huneker  is  by  birth  a  Philadel- 
phian.  One  of  his  grandfathers  was  a 
Hungarian  and  a  musician,  the  other  an 
Irishman,  a  poet,  and  also  vice-president 
of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood  some  time  in 
the  early  seventies.  Intended  for  the 
Jesuits,  the  author  of  Chopin  studied  law, 
went  to  Paris,  there  studied  the  piano 
with  the  late  Theodore  Ritter,  returned 
to  New  York  and  continued  his  musical 
studies  with  Rafael  Joseffy,  at  the  same 
time  earning  his  living  as  a  newspaper 
writer.  He  was  for  a  long  time  the 
musical  critic  of  the  Recorder,  and  for 
five  years  was  associated  with  Harry 
Neagie  in  the  conduct  and  writing  of  the 


daily  dramatic  column  of  the  paper 
called  The  Prompter,  After  leaving  the 
Recorder,  he  was  two  years  with  the 
Morning  Advertiser  when  that  journal 
was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Foster 
Coates.  His  connection  with  the  Mw- 
sical  Courier  dates  from  1887.  He  is 
now  the  associate  editor  of  that  interest- 
ing and  authoritative  weekly,  besides 
writing  the  columns  signed  "Raconteur." 
He  taught  for  ten  years  with  Joseffy  at 
the  National  Conservatorv  of  Music. 
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NORMAN  DUNCAN. 

Despite  the  fact  that  New  York  on  the 
broadest  scale  as  a  great  cosmopolitan 
city  has  never  been  adequately  treated  by 
a  novelist,  there  have  been  a  great  many 
very  charming  stories  written  about  cer- 
tain phases  of  its  life.  We  have  had  pic- 
turesque and  romantic  tales  of  the  old 
French  quarter  to  the  south  of  Washing- 
ton Square  from  the  pens  of  Mr.  Janvier 
and  Mr.  Bunner  and  others ;  Mr.  Cahan 
has  written  of  the  Ghetto,  Mr.  Towns- 
end  and  Mr.  Norr  of  Chinatown,  and 
Mr.  Thomas,  in  his  recently  published 
The  Last  Lady  of  Mulberry,  has  given  us 
considerable  insight  into  the  curious  life 
among  the  Italians  down  by  the  Bend. 
It  would  seem  as  if,  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  foreign  population  of  New 
York  had  been  pretty  well  covered  by 
the  literary  seeker  for  originality.  How- 
ever, a  book  is  announced  for  the  autumn 
which  deals  with  a  quarter  which  until 
the  present  time  has  been  ignored  in  fic- 
tion. New  Yorkers  who  have  spent  any 
time  roaming  about  the  lower  end  of 
Manhattan  Island  cannot  have  failed  to 
notice  the  curious  little  colony  of  Syrians 
in  Washington  Street.  A  collection  of 
stories  of  this  colony  by  Mr.  Norman 
Duncan  is  soon  to  be  published  under  the 
title  The  Soul  of  the  Street. 

Mr.  Duncan  is  another  native  of  Can- 
ada engaged  in  literary  work  in  this 
country.  He  was  born  at  Brantford, 
Ontario,  July  2,  1871,  and  was  educated 
at  the  University  of  Toronto.  He  began 
newspaper  work  in  1895  as  a  reporter  on 
the  Bulletin  at  Auburn,  New  York. 
After  two  and  a  half  years'  service  with 
that  journal,   he   joined   the   reportorial 


staff  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  His 
first  work  for  this  paper  was  an  inter- 
view with  the  anarchist,  Most.  During^ 
the  Spanish-American  VVar,  Mr.  Duncan 
received  the  assig^iment  at  Montauk 
Point,  where  he  was  thrown  much  in  the 
society  of  Colonel  Roosevelt,  and  in  con- 
sequence was  afterward  selected  to  write 
the  news  of  tlie  Roosevelt  campaign  for 
governor.  During  the  last  year  his  posi- 
tion on  the  Post  has  been  quite  unique. 
He  declined  the  chance  to  become  assist- 
ant city  editor  of  that  paper,  as  desk 
work  had  little  attraction  for  him,  and  at 
his  own  suggestion  he  became  a  writer 
of  "specials." 

It  was  while  doing  this  work  that  he 
began  to  explore  the  various  "quarters" 
of  the  city,  not  from  mere  curiosity,  but 
because  he  keenly  saw  and  appreciated 
their  artistic  side.  The  Syrian  quarter 
in  especial  appealed  to  him.  He  became 
intimate  with  the  principal  men  of  the  col- 
ony, and  formed  friendships  with  several 
of  the  leaders.  Disputes  were  referred 
to  him  for  settlement,  and  his  advice  was 
sought  and  followed.  In  a  word,  he  be- 
came a  power  in  "Little  Syria."  When 
the  Turkish  Minister  came  to  this  city 
from  Washington  and  visited  the  quarter, 
Mr.  Duncan  was  present  at  the  request  of 
the  leaders.  He  made  the  principal 
speech  of  the  evening,  and  presented  to 
the  Turkish  representative  the  requests 
of  certain  ambitious  Syrians. 
•t  ^ 

A  writer  in  an  English  contemporary* 
urges   the    formation   of   a   museum    of 


DICKENS    AS    CAPTAIN    BOBADIL    IN 
IN   HIS   HUMOUR." 


EVERY    MAN 


Chronicle  and  Comment 
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Dickens's  mementoes — a  museum  which 
should  consist  of  manuscripts  and  auto- 
graph letters  from  and  to  Dickens,  por- 
traits of  himself  and  family,  a  complete 
series  of  his  printed  works  in  all  editions, 
and  personal  mementoes  and  belongings ; 
all  the  piracies,  imitations  and  forgeries 
of  his  works.  A  fine  Dickens  collection 
formed  by  a  Mr.  Hughes  of  Birmingham 
was  recently  dispersed  in  London.  There 
is,  however,  a  very  fair  collection  owned 
by  Dickens's  biographer  and  friend,  Mr. 
John  Forster,  but  it  is  too  far  away  from 
the  heart  of  London  and  is  poorly  ar- 
ranged. 

Mr.  Hughes's  collection,  although  not 
very  large,  contains  some  interesting 
items — a  bowler-hat  and  a  collar  belong- 
ing to  Charles  Dickens,  many  editions  of 
scarce  Dickensiana,  and  numerous  por- 
traits of  the  novelist.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  is  that  of  Dickens  as  Captain 
Bobadil  in  Every  Man  in  His  Humour, 

Of  this  excursion  into  stageland  For- 
ster writes : 

When  Dickens  was  about  twenty,  during  his 
vegetation  as  reporter  for  an  office  in  Doctors' 
Commons,  he  believed  he  had  a  capacity  for 
the  stage,  and  wrote  to  Bartley,  stage-manager 
of  Covent  Garden,  stating  his  age  and  exactly 
what  he  thought  he  could  do— that  he  had 
a  strong  perception  of  character  and  oddity, 
and  a  natural  power  of  reproducing  in  his  own 
person  what  he  observed  in  others.  The  au- 
thorities must  have  been  struck  with  this  letter, 
for  an  answer  came  with  an  appointment  to  do 


DOLLY  VARDEN. 
Very  rare  lithograph,  after  Frith. 


DICKENS  S   DESPATCH   BOX. 

anything  of  Mathews's  he  pleased  before  Bart- 
ley and  Charles  Kemble  on  a  certain  day  at  the 
theatre.  However,  on  the  day  appointed  the 
future  novelist  was  laid  up  with  a  terrible  cold 
and  an  inflammation  of  the  face.  Dickens 
wrote  to  say  so,  and  that  he  would  renew  his 
application  next  season.  Immediately  after 
this,  the  Chronicle  opened  to  him ;  he  began  to 
write,  gradually  left  off  turning  his  thoughts 
to  the  stage,  and  never  resumed  the  idea. 

Dickens  had  been  a  great  playgoer 
during  this  period — had  visited  Ma- 
thews's "at  homes''  for  three  or  four 
years.  He  practised  immensely  such 
things  as  walking  in  and  out  and  sitting 
down  in  a  chair — four,  five,  six  hours  a 
day.  He  made  for  himself  a  system  for 
learning  parts,  and  learned  a  great  num- 
ber. This  early  training  was  of  much 
use  to  him  in  1845,  when  he  and  his 
friends  determined  to  get  up  a  play. 
They  engaged  Miss  Kelly's  Theatre,  now 
the  Royalty,  in  Dean  Street,  and  an 
amusing  letter  from  Dickens  shows  the 
difficulties  they  had  to  overcome : 

Heavens!  Such  a  scene  as  I  have  had  here 
with  Miss  Kelly  this  morning!  She  wanted 
to  put  us  off  until  the  theatre  should  be  cleaned 
and  brushed  up  a  bit,  and  she  would  and  she 
would  not,  for  she  is  eager  to  have  us,  and 
alarmed  when  she  thinks  of  us.  By  the  foot 
of  Pharaoh,  it  was  a  great  scene,  especially 
when  she  choked  and  had  the  glass  of  water 
brought ! 

They  had  chosen  Every  Man  in  His 
Humour,  and  the  company  included  the 
leaders  of  Punch,  Jerrold  (Master 
Stephen),  Lemon  (Brain worm),  Leech 
(Master  Matthew),  A'Beckett  (Will- 
iam), and  Mr.  Leigh  (Oliver  Cobb). 
Mr.  Forster    was    Kitely,  and    Dickens 


NO.    8    PARK    SHOT,    RICHMOND,    WHERE    GEORGE   ELIOT   WROTE   "aDAM   BEDE/" 


Bobadil.  The  play  was  performed  on 
September  21  with  tremendous  success, 
and  turned  their  little  enterprise  into  one 
of  the  small  sensations  of  the  day.  After 
a  week  or  two  they  were  forced,  by  gen- 
eral demand,  to  give  a  more  public  per- 
formance in  a  larger  theatre.  Mr.  For- 
ster  further  criticises  Dickens : 

Though  he  had  the  title  to  be  called  a  born 
comedian,  the  turn  for  it  being  in  his  very 
nature,  his  strength  was  rather  in  the  vividness 
and  variety  of  his  assumptions  than  in  the 
completeness,  finish  or  ideality  he  could  give 


to  any  part  of  them.  .  .  .  But  greatly  as  his 
acting  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  night, 
this  was  nothing  to  the  service  he  rendered  as 
manager.  He  took  the  whole  on  himself,  and 
did  it  without  an  eflPort.  He  was  stage- 
manager,  stage-carpenter,  scene-arranger,  prop- 
erty-man, prompter  and  bandmaster.  He  ad- 
justed scenes,  assisted  carpenters,  invented 
costumes,  devised  play-bills  and  wrote  out  calls. 
K 

Frith  was  quite  a  young  man,  but  rap- 
idly rising  into  fame,  when  in  1843  ^^ 
made  a  great  success  with  a  portrait  of 
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the  locksmith's  charming  daughter  in 
Bamaby  Rudge.  This  was  painted  for 
Frank  Stone,  from  whom  it  was  bought 
by  Forster,  who  bequeathed  it  to  the  na- 
tion, and  it  is  now  in  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum.  Of  this  Frith  painted  two 
replicas.  On  seeing  this  portrait,  which 
he  called  "Dolly  with  the  Bracelet," 
Dickens  was  so  taken  with  it  as  to  com- 
mission another  of  the  same  subject,  to- 
gether with  a  companion,  "Kate  Nickle- 
by."  The  price  paid  was  £20  apiece,  that 
being  the  artist's  charge.  On  Dickens's 
going  to  view  the  completed  pictures,  he 
said  "they  were  exactly  what  he  meant." 
This,  of  course,  delighted  Frith,  and  led 
to  a  friendship  which  lasted  till  death. 
The  artist  also  painted  Dickens's  portrait 
for  Mr.  Forster,  which  now  hangs  near 
the  painting  of  Dickens's  charming  crea- 
tion. The  "Dolly  Varden"  painted  for 
Dickens  has  never  been  engraved.  Frith 
made  a  preliminary  study  for  the  figure 
half-length  to  below  the  waist.  This 
study  was  bought  by  Sir  R.  Rawlinson, 
who  allowed  (without  asking  Frith's  per- 
mission) "a  most  villainous  chromo- 
lithograph" to  be  made  from  it.  That 
the  artist  did  not  always  entertain  such 
an  aversion  for  this  reproduction  is  at- 
tested by  a  note  on  the  one  (now  become 
excessively  rare)  which  I  illustrate  from 
the  Hughes  collection : 

This  is  a  very  good  chromo-Hthograph  from 
the  first  study  for  the  picture  painted  by  me 
for  the  late  Charles  Dickens. 


(Signed) 
Dec  22,  1884. 


W.  P.  Frith. 


The  original  completed  pictures  hung 
in  the  dining-room  of  Dickens's  house, 
and  never  left  his  possession  from  the 
time  they  were  painted  until  his  death, 
when  Dolly  fetched  at  the  sale  a  thou- 
sand guineas  and  Kate  two  hundred 
guineas.  Frith  painted  four  pictures  of 
Dolly,  besides  replicas — ^the  first,  "Dolly 
with  the  Bracelet,"  engraved  by  C.  E. 
Wagstaffe  in  1843;  *c  second,  painted 
for  Dickens,  never  engraved;  the  third, 
engraved  in  mezzotint  by  S.  W.  Rey- 
nolds; the  fourth,  "Dolly  Varden  and 
Emma  Haredale,"  en|;raved  by  S.  W. 
Reynolds  and  Shury  m  1845.  Another 
interesting  memento  of  the  great  novelist 
is  the  famous  despatch  box,  of  which  he 


writes  to  Forster  from  America  on   his 
second  visit  in  1867 : 

The  treatment  of  luggage  is  perfectly  out- 
rageous. Nearly  every  case  I  have  is  already 
broken.  When  we  started  from  Boston  yester- 
day, I  beheld,  to  my  unspeakable  amazement, 
Scott,  my  dresser,  leaning  against  the  wall  of 
the  car  and  weeping  bitterly.  It  was  over  my 
smashed  writing-desk.  Yet  the  arrangements 
for  luggage  are  excellent  if  the  porters  were 
not  beyond  description  reckless. 

Another  interesting  English  literary 
landmark  is  soon  to  disappear.  This  is 
Number  8  Park  Shot,  Richmond,  where 
George  Eliot  wrote  Adam  Bede.  George 
Eliot  and  Mr.  Lewes  went  to  reside  in 
this  house  about  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, 1855.  It  was  their  home  for  more 
than  three  years,  and  while  here  she  com- 
pleted some  of  her  most  memorable  liter- 
ary work,  including  her  Scenes  of 
Clerical  Life  and  Adam  Bede,  The 
former  work  was  begun  on  September 
22,  1856,  the  latter  on  October  22  of  the 
following  year.  The  house  is  soon  to  be 
pulled  down. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  fascination 
exercised  by  ugly  men,  suggests  an  Eng- 
lish contemporary.  In  some,  like  Cyrano 
de  Bergerac,  it  has  been  a  case  of  their 
swords  exceeding  the  length  of  their 
noses;  in  others,  the  charm  has  been 
more  difficult  to  define.  Take  the  late  G. 
H.  Lewes,  who  was  notoriously  plain. 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  the  implacable  on  so 
many  subjects,  wrote :  "Frankly  sensual, 
frankly  self-indulgent  and  enjoying,  he 
was  the  bom  Epicurean — ^the  natural 
Hedonist.  Life  to  him  meant  love  and 
pleasure;  and  he  had  that  bright  and  ex- 
pansive quality  which  makes  pleasure 
and  finds  it  everywhere.  In  work  and  in 
idleness,  in  the  sans  fagon  of  Bohemian- 
ism  and  in  the  more  orderly  amusements 
of  conventional  society,  in  scientific  dis- 
cussion and  in  empty  persiflage,  he  was 
equally  at  home,  and  wherever  he  went 
there  was  a  patch  of  intellectual  sunshine 
in  the  room.  .  .  .  The  brightness  and 
versatility  of  Lewes  and  the  wonderful 
expressiveness  of  his  eyes  made  one  for- 
get the  unlovely  rest."  Charlotte  Bronte, 
who,  by  the  way,  gave  Mr.  Rochester  in 
Jane  Eyre  a  "decisive  nose,  more  remark- 
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able  for  character  than  beauty,"  wrote 
June  12,  1850 :  "I  have  seen  Lewes,  too. 
...  I  could  not  feel  otherwise  to  him 
than  half  sadly,  half  tenderly — a  queer 
word  that  last,  but  I  use  it  because  the 
aspect  of  Lewes's  face  almost  moves  me 
to  tears :  it  is  so  wonderfully  like  Emily's 
— her  eyes,  her  features,  the  very  nose, 
the  somewhat  prominent  mouth."  Under 
this  passage  Mr.  Shorter  prints  the  few 
words  omitted  by  Mrs.  Gaskell  in  a  foot- 
note to  his  new  edition  of  the  Life,  As 
Mr.  Meredith  says,  "Earth  makes  all 
sweet." 

H 

Mr.  Ronald  Macdonald,  who  has  made 
a  promising  debut  as  a  novelist  in  a  story 
recently  published,  has  had  a  somewhat 
adventurous  career.  For  some  time  he 
was  a  teacher  in  British  Columbia.  On 
his  return  to  this  country,  he  took  up  the 
profession  of  an  actor,  and  he  is  married 
to  a  near  relative  of  the  Kendals.  Mr. 
Macdonald  has  also  written  several  plays, 
but  so  far  as  we  know  none  of  them  has 
as  yet  been  produced.  His  father.  Dr. 
George  Macdonald,  is  considerably  bet- 
ter this  summer,  and  is  able  to  recognise 
the  members  of  his  family  and  to  con- 
verse with  them  a  little.  The  melancholy 
which  so  oppressed  him  for  some  time 
has  passed  away. 

H 

Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  is  working  at  his  im- 
portant book  on  the  folklore  of  Gal- 
way.  He  also  hopes  to  finish  by  and  by 
a  new  novel.  This  will  be  welcome,  but 
his  contemporaries  will  hope  that  Mr. 
Yeats  will  give  the  best  of  his  mind  to 
poetry. 

H 

The  Lecture  Agency  of  London  has 
now  grown  into  a  great  organisation, 
and  issues  a  very  handsome  prospectus. 
Nearly  all  the  popular  lecturers  of  the 
day  are  numbered  in  its  lists.  There  are 
not  many  of  them.  Of  literary,  histor- 
ical, and  biographical,  there  are  thir- 
teen; miscellaneous  number  six,  science 
and  natural  history  account  for  nineteen, 
and  travel  and  geography  for  the  same 
number.  Of  musical  lectures  there  are 
nine,  but  the  number  of  entertainers  and 
musicians  is  fairly  large.  Madame  Sarah 
Grand  lectures  on  "The  Art  of  Happi- 
ness" and  on  "Mere  Man."  Ian  Mac- 
laren  regrets  that  he  will  not  be  able  to 
accept  any  lecturing  engagements  during 


this  season.  Probably  next  season  he 
may  find  it  possible  to  devote  a  limited 
amount  of  his  time  to  lectures.  Mr. 
Zangwill  has  two  subjects — "Fiction  the 
Highest  Form  of  Truth"  and  "The 
Ghetto."  The  Rev.  Charles  Qark  is  still 
very  successful  on  the  platform.  We  are 
told  that  many  societies  invite  him  regu- 
larly year  after  year.  The  Rev.  A.  B. 
Boyd-Carpenter  offers  a  choice  of  no 
fewer  than  ten  subjects,  and  one  of  Mr. 
Archer's  themes  is  "Some  Living  Eng- 
lish Poets." 

H 

If  advice  to  aspiring  novelists  comes  in 
the  shape  of  Punch's  advice  to  those 
about  to  get  married,  says  the  London 
Literary  World,  it  is  not  likely  to  have 
much  weight.  Gustav  Freytag,  the  Sir 
Walter  Scott  of  German  literature,  is 
said  to  have  given  the  following  advice 
to  a  young  and  aspiring  novelist : 

Even  if  you  possessed  the  greatest  poetical 
power,  and  a  talent  for  narrative  as  great  as 
that  of  Walter  Scott,  Dickens  and  others  of 
the  best,  you  ought  not  at  present  to  think  of 
putting  your  scientific  studies  into  the  back- 
ground and  risk  your  future  existence  on 
novel -writing  or  other  poetical  activity.  You 
must  first,  by  serious  work  and  the  position 
it  may  make  for  you  among  your  fellow-men, 
ripen  to  manhood,  and  you  must  gain  a  certain 
mastery  over  life  before  you  can  have  the  right 
to  idealise  in  an  artistic  work  the  fate  of  man. 
On  the  path  you  are  now  inclined  to  follow 
you  will  only  reap  disappointment  and  prob- 
ably a  speedy  decline  of  your  powers.  In  the 
empty  and  uncertain  existence  of  an  "author" 
you  will  only  learn  to  know  the  time  imper- 
fectly and  from  the  wrong  side.  Observation 
alone  does  not  educate  a  man;  it  needs,  above 
all,  a  firm  position  in  a  circle  of  worldly  inter- 
est and  clear  duties.  As  a  young  author,  you 
would,  after  a  half  success,  only  be  able  to 
gain  a  tolerably  secure  place  as  a  journalist, 
a  profession  very  unfavourable  to  artistic 
creation.  My  warning  is  the  result  of  what  I 
have  observed  during  my  life  of  the  fate  of 
many  young  writers,  and  it  is  a  truth  which 
I  have  repeatedly  had  cause  to  state;  for  the 
number  of  those  who,  like  you,  would  like  to 
choose  the  pleasant  game  of  free  invention 
instead  of  the  self-denial  and  exertion  of  scien- 
tific research  is  very  great.  Whether  your 
talent  is  strong  enough  to  support  your  whole 
life,  I  can  say  as  little  as  any  other  man.  If 
the  impulse  you  have  lasts,  and  the  strength 
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to  caorry  it  out,  it  will  in  any  case  break  throngh 
all  obstacles;  and  if  yon  now  do  your  nearest 
duty  perfectly,  yon  may  trust  the  future. 


Mr.  Bret  Harte's  new  book.  From 
Sand  Hill  to  Pine,  is  of  interest  to  us,  first 
of  all,  because  one  of  the  stories  of  the 
volume,  "What  Happened  at  the  Fonda," 
renews  our  acquaintance  with  that  de- 
lightful exponent  of  pioneer  gallantry 
and  persiflage,  the  matchless  Starbottle. 
It  is  true  that  the  part  played  by  the 
Colonel  is  not  one  of  primary  importance, 
and  after  the  first  few  pages  of  the  tale 
he  retires  to  the  background  with  a  sense 
of  modesty  and  of  self-effacement  that  is 
just  a  little  surprising,  but  as  the  brief 
glimpses  we  have  show  him  in  pursuit 
of  a  "devilish  pretty  woman,  sir — ^a  d — d 
fascinating  creature,"  sipping  the  usual 
fragrant  julep,  and  offering  "personal 
satisfaction"  to  any  aggrieved  gentleman, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  "war  horse  of 
the  Democracy"  retains  and  will  retain  to 
the  end  all  the  fire  and  eloquence  of  his 
younger  days.  It  is  not  the  best  of  Mr. 
Harte  that  we  are  getting  now.  There  is 
just  a  little  bit  of  monotony  in  his  work, 
but  the  fertility  of  his  invention  is  not  the 
less  surprising.  The  fund  of  material 
which  he  stored  up  in  the  early  Cali- 
fornia days  seems  practically  inexhausti- 
ble, and  as  every  incident  and  situation  is 
apparently  capable  of  being  twisted  into 
half  a  dozen  different  forms,  Mr.  Harte's 
production  is  in  a  way  unlimited. 


There  are  six  stories  in  the  present  col- 
lection, and  all  of  them  will  be  found  en- 
tertaining by  those  who  enjoy  Bret 
Harte  to  that  happy  degree  where  any 
sort  of  repetition  is  welcome.  And  we 
believe  that  Mr.  Harte  has  a  great  many 
such  readers.  One  peculiarity  of  his 
work  is  that  while,  with  a  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, one  of  his  stories  is  the  same  as 
another,  and  as  an  individual  tale  is  as 
quickly  forgotten,  there  is  not  one  but 
contributes  something  to  his  influence,  so 
dominant  and  unmistakable  is  his  atmos- 
phere. The  feeblest  and  most  perfunc- 
tory rehash  of  the  old  situations  and 
complications  is  almost  certain  to  contain 
some  flash  of  humour,  some  bit  of  de- 
scription that  make  it,  in  its  way,  last- 
ing. 


There  is  a  little  weekly  paper  pub- 
lished in  England  called  the  Literary 
World,  It  is  normally  a  nice,  unobtru- 
sive, inoffensive  little  publication,  at 
times  rather  entertaining,  and  really 
quite  worth  the  modest  penny  for  which 
its  publishers  furnish  it  to  the  public. 
This  usually  well-behaved  paper,  how- 
ever, is  subject  to  occasional  attacks  in 
which  it  sadly  lapses  into  bad  manners. 
On  such  occasions  it  perks  up  its  head 
and  breaks  forth  in  shrill  denunciation. 
For  Mr.  Kipling  it  has  a  proper  admira- 
tion, although,  of  course,  this  is  a  purely 
imitative  admiration  due  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Kipling  has  been  rather  the  cock  of 
the  literary  walk  for  some  time  past,  and 
that  it  consequently  behooves  little  liter- 
ary journals  to  look  up  to  him  with 
wholesome  awe.  Some  paragraphs  that 
we  printed  in  the  March  number  of  The 
Bookman  inspired  the  Literary  World 
to  yowl,  and  some  other  paragraphs  on 
the  same  subject  in  the  June  Bookman 
caused  it  to  strut  mightily  and  to  behave 
rather  badly. 

H 

In  the  first  place,  it  jumps  to  conclu- 
sions. The  Bookman,  it  thinks,  says 
that  the  Mr.  Kipling  of  to-day  is  inferior 
to  the  Mr.  Kipling  of  four  or  five  years 
ago  simply  because  of  the  attitude  he  has 
taken  in  regard  to  the  war  in  South  Af- 
rica. "If  Mr.  Kipling  had  been  a  pro- 
Boer,"  ventures  the  Literary  World, 
"how  he  might  have  been  boomed  in 
America!  As  he  isn't,  he  must  be  con- 
tent to  endure  the  mosquito  bites  of  these 
venomous  opponents  of  Imperialism." 
Then  the  ingenious  literary  journal  takes 
up  another  paragraph  in  the  same  num- 
ber of  The  Bookman^  and  brandishes  it 
triumphantly  as  finally  clinching  the  mat- 
ter of  the  writer's  antipathy  to  the  cause 
espoused  by  Mr.  Kipling.  This  was 
really  very  subtle.  Only  the  Literary 
World  made  a  slight  mistake.  The 
paragraphs  about  Mr.  Kipling  and  the 
paragraphs  about  the  Boer  War  were 
written  by  two  different  persons,  neither 
of  whom  had  the  slightest  idea  what  the 
other  was  about  to  write. 
H 

We  concede  that,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  Boer  War  was  responsible  for  what 
we  wrote  about  Mr.  Kipling,  but  not  in 
the  way  in  which  the  London  Literary 
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World  thinks.  Mr.  Kipling's  political 
opinions,  purely  as  political  opinions,  are 
his  own,  and  not  common  property.  Cer- 
tainly they  are  not  the  best  subject  for 
discussion  in  a  literary  journal.  When, 
however,  they  inspire  him  to  such  sloppy 
work  as  he  has  lately  been  guilty  of,  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  case  is  changed  and 
the  result  and  the  inspiration  are  alike 
proper  topics  for  literary  argument. 
H 

Since  writing  the  above  paragraphs 
we  have  read  the  latest  story  from  Mr. 
Kipling's  pen.  It  is  entitled  "The  Out- 
sider," and  is  "a  story  of  the  Boer  War, 
written  from  the  field."  Underneath  the 
"Rudyard  Kipling"  which  follows  the 
title  are  the  words,  "author  of  The  Day's 
Work,  The  Jungle  Book,  Stalky  &  Co,, 
etc."  Eliminating  The  Jungle  Book  and 
the  "etc.,"  the  line  is  eminently  fitting. 
The  Mr.  Kipling  who  wrote  "The  Out- 
sider" is  very  distinctively  the  Mr.  Kip- 
ling of  The  Day's  Work  and  of  Stalky 
&  Co.  "The  Outsider"  is  the  story  of  two 
men — one,  a  Gentleman  Cadet,  who  knew 
his  drills,  and  honestly  believed  that  they 
covered  the  whole  art  of  war ;  the  other, 
a  shrewd,  keen,  hardworking  engineer, 
to  whom  Time,  Circumstance  and  Neces- 
sity brought  "from  eight  to  twelve  hours 
work  a  day — shifting,  varying,  but  in- 
sistent." Fate  and  "one  old  gentleman 
who  knew  his  own  mind"  brought  these 
two  together,  the  first  as  commander  of  a 
little  frontier  station,  the  second  as  a 
volunteer  private  under  his  command. 
Lieutenant  Walter  Setton  did  not  ap- 
prove of  Private  Thrupp,  the  unbuttoned 
man  with  the  rampant  voice.  Thrupp,  to 
his  mind,  was  an  "outsider,"  and  his  life 
and  training  had  taught  him  to  despise 
the  outsider.  This  disapproval  leads  to 
a  catastrophe,  of  which  Lieutenant  Set- 
ton  does  not  at  first  appreciate  the  grav- 
ity. He  learns,  however,  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  a  Colonel  of  Engineers,  and  the 
words  of  the  sentry  who  overheard  that 
interesting  interview  are  the  most  strik- 
ing and  characteristic  bit  of  work  in  the 
whole  story: 

"Gawd  'as  been  'eavenly  good  to  me,"  he 
said  later  to  fifteen  comrades.  "I've  'eard 
quite  a  few  things  in  my  time.  I've  'eard  Duke 
'imself  pass  the  time  o'  day  to  an  'orse  battery 
that  turned  up  on  the  wrong  flank  in  the  Long 
Valley.     I've  'card  a  Brigadier  on  Salisbury 


Plain  rope's  endin'  a  volunteer  aide-de-ooog  *oo 
couldn't  ride,  an'  asked  questions.  I  'eard 
'Smutty'  Chambers  lyin'  be'ind  an  ant-'ill  at 
Modder  gettin'   sunstroke.     I've  'card   what 

General  said  when  the  cavalry  was  too 

late  at  Stinkersdrift.  But  all  that  was  'Let  me 
kiss  'im  for  'is  mother*  to  wot  I  'card  this 
mornin'.  The*  wasn't  any  common  damn-your- 
eyes  routine  to  it.  Palling,  'e  just  felt  about 
with  'is  fingers  till  'c'd  found  that  little  beg- 
gar's immortal  soul— 'c  did.  An'  then  'e  blew 
'is  nose  on  it  like  a  bloomin'  'andkerchief  an* 
then  'c  threw  it  away.  Swore  at  'im?  No. 
You  chaps  don't  follow  me.  It  was  chronic 
That's  what  it  was — ^just  chronic!" 

H 
If  this  story  had  been  written  by  some 
obscure  young  writer,  we  should  unhes- 
itatingly say  that  it  was  a  tale  of  consid- 
erable promise.  But  coming  from  Mr. 
Kipling  it  only  goes  more  strongly  to 
confirm  the  opinions  that  we  have  al- 
ready expressed.  It  is  curious  to  note 
that  Mr.  Kipling  reaches  his  greatest 
height  in  the  bit  of  vulgarity  which  we 
have  just  quoted.  It  is  about  as  extreme 
as  a  remarkable  description  by  Mulvaney 
of  his  impressions  after  waking  from  a 
drunken  sleep.  This  description  we  shall 
not  quote  here.  Between  the  two,  how- 
ever, there  is  the  difference  that  the  ear- 
lier bit  of  writing  was  perfectly  natural 
and  spontaneous,  while  the  latter  is 
obviously  laboured  and  forced. 

H 
Mr.  George  Moore,  according  to  the 
London  Academy,  has  finished  the  first 
writing  of  his  novel  Sister  Teresa.  The 
book,  we  are  informed,  is  not  a  sequel  to 
Evelyn  Innes.  Sister  Teresa  was  con- 
tained in  the  original  idea,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  Evelyn  Innes  was  decided  on 
because  the  book  had  lengthened  out  to 
five  hundred  pages,  and  Mr.  Moore's 
publisher  felt  that  novels  of  a  thousand 
pages  in  length  would  demand  some  new 
form  of  publication  not  easy  to  devise. 
Sister  Teresa  will  be  as  long,  or  nearly 
as  long,  as  Evelyn  Innes,  and  when  the 
two  books  are  brought  together,  as  Mr. 
Moore  hopes  they  will  ultimately  be,  the 
story  of  Evelyn  Innes  will  be  the  longest 
novel  ever  written  about  one  character, 
for  together  the  two  books  will  contain 
about  three  hundred  thousand  words.  As 
soon  as  Sister  Teresa  is  finished,  Mr. 
Moore  will  begin  to  rewrite  Evelyn 
Innes.    The  two  books  willtf  ^iiWUhcd 
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together,  probably  in  the  spring  of  next 
year. 

H 

"Who  invented  the  circulating  li- 
brary?" queries  an  English  contemporary. 
Mr.  Archibald  Clark,  who  tries  to  answer 
this  question  in  the  Library,  is  properly 
cautious.  Hints  and  projects  there  may 
have  been  in  abundance  before  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Fancourt  started  his  circulating 
library  in  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street,  next 
door  to  the  Royal  Society,  about  1740  or 
1742.  Fancourt  was  a  Nonconformist 
minister  at  Salisbury,  who  was  driven  up 
to  London  by  some  quarrel  with  his  con- 
gregation. Author,  schoolmaster,  and 
librarian,  he  struggled  along  for  many 
years  in  London.  Time  has  saved  few 
particulars  of  his  methods  of  working 
the  library,  which  was  governed  by  a 
committee.  The  subscription  was  a 
guinea  a  year  at  first,  but  it  was  consid- 
erably reduced  later.  Fancourt  seems  to 
have  got  together  about  three  thousand 
volumes,  and  to  have  attracted  many  sub- 
scribers, but  in  the  end  things  went  badly 
with  him,  and  he  died  in  Hoxton,  under 
the  care  of  religious  people,  in  his  nine- 
tieth year.  The  details  of  his  work  in 
Crane  Court  are  few  and  vague,  and  the 
interest  of  Mr.  Clark's  article  would  have 
been  increased  if  he  had  given  the  titles 
of  some  of  the  more  typical  books  in  Fan- 
court's  catalogue,  for  he  compiled  a  cata- 
logue. 

•t 

We  wish  to  make  an  explanation  with 
regard  to  a  signed  review  of  Mr.  Davis's 
novel  entitled  A  Friend  of  Casar,  which 
appeared  in  the  last  number  of  The 
Bookman.  The  concluding  paragraph 
of  that  review  was  not  written  by  the 
lady  over  whose  signature  it  appears, 
and  in  consequence  she  is  in  no  wise 
responsible  for  the  opinion  contained  in 
it.  Her  signature,  therefore,  should  have 
been  omitted,  thus  making  us  editorially 
responsible  for  the  entire  review.  It  has 
been  intimated  to  us  also  that  the  last 
paragraph  was  somewhat  sweeping  in  its 
phraseology,  and  we  have  been  asked  to 
reconsider  it  on  that  ground.  We  have 
no  objection  to  doing  so;  because  when 
you  come  to  questions  of  classical  archae- 
ology in  combination  with  fiction,  accu- 
racy becomes  purely  relative.  It  would 
be  easy  for  us  to  go  through  A  Friend  of 


Casar,  as  it  first  came  from  the  press, 
and  to  cavil  over  many  of  its  archaeolog- 
ical and  historical  details,  but  what  would 
be  the  use?  Mr.  Davis  was  not  writing 
a  treatise  on  archaeology,  but  a  novel; 
and  as  he  has  given  us  a  very  good  one, 
it  would  perhaps  be  rather  ungracious, 
as  it  would  certainly  be  pedantic,  to 
view  it  through  the  microscope  of  the 
specialist. 

«e  ••  M 

Speaking  of  classical  subjects  reminds 
us  of  a  horrid  rumour  that  has  come  to 
us  to  the  effect  that  a  well-known  Ameri- 
can scholar  is  preparing  to  renew  a  dis- 
cussion which  every  one  had  imagined 
to  be  happily  closed  forever.  It  is  said 
that  he  is  preparing  a  monograph  or 
dissertation  or  tract  or  pamphlet  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort,  written  to  advocate  a 
return  to  the  English  method  of  pro- 
nouncing Latin.  If  the  report  be  actually 
true,  it  will  compel  us  to  a  reluctant 
belief  that  the  scholar  in  question  is 
simply  yearning  for  a  scholastic  sensa- 
tion. He  doubtless  would  receive  a  vast 
amount  of  advertising;  but  the  ultimate 
effect  of  it  upon  his  scholarly  reputation 
could  hardly  be  just  the  sort  of  thing 
that  he  would  care  about.  Personally, 
however,  we  should  view  the  appearance 
of  his  monograph  or  dissertation  or  tract 
or  pamphlet  or  whatever  it  is,  not  only 
with  equanimity,  but  with  jov — ^the  joy 
of  a  reviewer  who  finds  exactly  the  kind 
of  book  over  which  he  can  both  brighten 
up  his  intellectuals  and  bring  forth  the 
choicest  vintage  of  his  vocabulary. 
H 

We  don't  think  that  there  is  going  to 
be  very  much  political  oratory  this  year 
of  a  sort  that  will  particularly  count. 
The  presidential  candidates  being  the 
same  as  before,  and  the  issues  not  being 
very  different,  and  the  nation  being  al- 
ready proleptically  bored,  the  campaign 
speakers  are  bound  to  have  a  hard  time 
of  it.  This  was  obvious  enough  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  two  great  conventions, 
in  neither  one  of  which  was  anything  said 
that  was  worth  remembering.  The 
Democrats,  perhaps  wisely,  made  no 
attempt  at  eloquence ;  and  in  the  Repub- 
lican Convention,  only  Senator  Lodge 
and  Mr.  Depew  tried  it.  Mr.  Depew's 
was  the  best  speech  of  all,  though  it  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  veg^  Jmperfectly 
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reported,  owing,  we  hear,  to  the  fact  that 
he  spoke  without  notes;  and  so  the  re- 
porters, who  only  half  took  it  down, 
practically  had  to  write  it  out  afterward 
from  memory.  Mr.  Depew,  however, 
made  the  fatal  mistake  of  not  stopping 
when  he  had  finished.  He  had  reached 
an  effective  climax  and  had  really  said 
all  that  was  in  his  mind  to  say ;  but  just 
then  he  allowed  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
hearers  to  lure  him  on  to  further  speak- 
ing, so  that  his  effort  flatted  out  dread- 
fully in  an  anticlimax.  About  the  best 
thing  that  has  been  lately  uttered  in  the 
way  of  a  political  phrase  is  a  remark 
ascribed  to  Senator  Piatt,  of  this  State, 
to  whom  the  world  has  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  for  epigrams.  For  once, 
however,  he  said  something  that  had 
considerable  literary  merit  when,  in 
answer  to  a  question  about  the  vice- 
presidential  situation,  he  replied  (with 
Mr.  Woodruff  in  his  mind),  "Well,  it 
seems  to  be  tapering  down  to  Tim."  The 
alliteration  is  Lucretian,  SwinbumiSm, 
beautiful. 

H 

One  thing  gives  us  a  certain  amount 
of  comfort.  This  campaign  is  not  going 
to  vulgarize  and  render  unfit  for  use 
many  fine  old  adjectives.  "Peerless"  was 
thoroughly  degraded  four  years  ago,  so 
that  it  can  suffer  no  new  humiliation  this 
year;  and  "matchless,"  which  is  now 
being  dragged  about,  is  not  an  adjective 
of  the  first  class,  so  that  we  don't  care  what 
happens  to  it.  We  shall  keep  our  eyes 
wide  open,  however,  for  all  the  literary 
curiosities  of  the  campaign. 

From  the  Evening  Post  of  July  loth : 

The  point  we  make  is  that  the  party  con- 
vention is  fast  becoming  a  Frankenstein  in  the 
bands  of  the  party  that  nominally  creates  and 
controls  it. 


Patiently  but  somewhat  wearily  we 
remind  the  Post  that  Frankenstein  was 
not  the  monster  in  Mrs.  Shelley's  story, 
but  was  the  creator  of  the  monster  and 
its  victim.  The  Post  has  made  this  piti- 
ful mistake  before  and  we  have  corrected 
it  before.  Probably  it  will  make  it  again 
and  we  shall  again  correct  it. 

H 

Mr.  James  Lane  Allen's  new  novel. 
The  Reign  of  Law,  is  one  which,  we 
fancy,  will  provoke  considerable  discus- 
sion and  protest.  The  hero  of  the  story 
is  a  young  theological  student  who,  be- 
ginning his  life  with  the  most  devout  and 
deep-rooted  faith,  becomes  in  time  so 
alienated  from  the  creed  which  he  aims 
to  preach  that  he  openly  questions  and 
defies  his  preceptors,  and  goes  back  thor- 
oughly embittered  and  doubting  to  the 
hemp-fields  of  his  early  boyhood.  This 
spirit  of  doubt  is  maintained  to  the  end. 
Love  comes  into  his  life,  but  it  in  no  way 
brings  him  back  to  his  early  belief,  and 
the  end  of  the  story  leaves  David  a 
doubter.  As  we  have  said,  we  confidently 
expect  that  the  book  will  be  vigorously 
denounced  in  many  quarters.  We  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  of  it  again  in  an 
article  on  Mr.  Allen's  literary  work  and 
on  that  part  of  Kentucky  which  inspired 
him  to  this  work.  This  paper  will  be 
printed  in  a  forthcoming  number  of  The 
Bookman.  By  the  way,  The  Reign  of 
Lazv  prompts  us  to  express  our  opinion 
that  now  that  the  historical  novel  has 
about  run  its  course  for  the  time  being, 
the  next  two  or  three  years  will  witness 
the  vogue  of  the  religious  novel  The 
Reign  of  Law  is  the  second  novel  of  this 
kind  that  has  appeared  within  the  last 
few  months.  Mr.  Goss  was  a  pioneer 
with  The  Redemption  of  David  Corson, 
a  book  which  continues  to  enjoy  a  large 
sale. 
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HERE   AND   THERE 


The  two  great  National  Conventions 
of  the  present  year  have  been  held,  and 
their  work  has  passed  into  recorded  his- 
tory.     Both    gatherings    were    almost 
devoid  of  any  genuine  and  spontaneous 
enthusiasm;  and  for  the  reason  that  in 
each  the  principal  nomination  had  long 
been  a  foregone  conclusion.  Where  there 
is  no  contest  there  can  be  no  great  excite- 
ment.    Of  course,  there  was  the  usual 
scene  which  has  now  become  a  political 
stereotype — the  scene  in  which  all  the 
delegates  and  the  hired  claque  march 
about,  howling  mechanically  under  the 
watchful  and  remorseless  eye  of  some 
political  leader  who  regulates  and  stimu- 
lates and  times  the  manufactured  enthu^ 
siasm,  so  that  the  "demonstration"  shall 
last  for  at  least  as  many  minutes  as  such 
a  "demonstration"  lasted  on  some  previ- 
ous occasion.     The  whole  thing  is  so 
utterly  absurd,  and  it  forms  such  a  pitiful 
contrast  to  those  marvellous  scenes  when 
Blaine  and  Grant  were  names  to  conjure 
with,  and  when  excitement  swept  like 
a  wildfire  over  men  who  would  gladly 
have  died  upon  the  spot  to  win  a  victory 
for  their  diosen  chieftains!     In  those 
days  there  was  the  spectacle  of  giants 
battling  in  the  arena;  and  among  their 
followers   there    was    faith,   there    was 
devotion,  there  was  passion.     But  now, 
in  one  Convention  Mr.  Mark  Hanna,  and 
in  the  other  Mr.  Jones,  smugly  direct 
the  rendition  of  a  protracted  bellowing 
which  has  no  profounder  meaning  than 
the  blast  of  a  steam  calliope  on  a  picnic 
steamer. 

In  each  Convention  the  real  interest 
centred  in  the  nominations  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency.  The  nomination  of  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  in  the  face  of  his  repeated 
declaration  that  he  would  not  be  a  candi- 
date, is  politically  interesting;  yet  its 
psychological  interest  is  even  greater. 
From  a  political  point  of  view,  and  look- 
ing at  it  in  the  most  obvious  way,  the 
whole  thing  is  very  simple.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt desired  to  serve  another  term  as 
Governor  of  New  York,  and  he  did  not 
wish  to  be  Vice-President.  His  enemies, 
or  at  least  those  men  whose  interests 
were  opposed  to  his,  did  not  wish  him 


to  be  Governor  again,  and  they  did  desire 
him  to  become  Vice-President.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  public  interest,  it 
was  better  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  remain 
Governor,  because  his  successor  was 
certain  to  be  a  man  of  much  less  inde- 
pendence, fairness  and  public  spirit  than 
himself.  Moreover,  his  name  was  not 
needed  to  give  strength  to  the  Repub- 
lican ticket  in  view  of  the  fact  that  such 
men  as  Senator  Allison  and  Secretary 
Long  were  available,  and  of  the  other 
fact  that  Republicans  honestly  believe 
this  year  to  be  a  "yellow-dog  year,"  in 
which  any  one  who  runs  upon  their 
ticket  can  be  easily  elected.  Finally,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  cherishes  the  perfectly  legiti- 
mate ambition  to  be  elected  President; 
and  this  ambition,  if  history  be  true, 
would  be  much  better  served  did  he 
remain  Governor  than  if  he  were  to  be 
elected  to  the  Vice-Presidency.  There- 
fore, both  as  a  matter  of  public  duty  and 
of  private  interest,  he  himself  felt  that 
he  should  not  take  the  nomination  that 
was  offered  him  at  Philadelphia — ^least 
of  all  after  having  announced  a  dozen 
times  in  his  most  pugnacious  manner 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  taking  it  and 
that  nobody  could  make  him  take  it. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  facts,  in 
spite  of  his  own  best  judgment  and  of 
the  judgment  of  his  nearest  friends,  and 
in  spite  also  of  his  own  strenuous  asser- 
tions, Mr.  Roosevelt  went  down  to  Phila- 
delphia, he  was  nominated  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  and  he  took  the  nomination. 
Now  why  did  he  do  it?  Of  course,  there 
are  all  sorts  of  current  explanations — 
explanations  made  by  his  personal 
friends,  explanations  made  by  his  party 
friends,  and  explanations  made  by  his 
political  enemies.  His  personal  friends  will 
tell  you  that,  having  won  a  victory  over 
Mr.  Piatt  in  compelling  the  New  York 
delegation  to  present  another  candidate, 
and  having  thus  shown  that  he  was  not 
to  be  cajoled  or  outmanoeuvred  by  any 
one,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  as  a  loyal  son  of  his 
party,  felt  that  he  should  subordinate 
his  personal  preferences  to  the  enthusias- 
tic desire  of  the  whole  Convention.  His 
political  friends  will  tell  you  very  much 
the  same  thing,  omitting,  however,  the 
little  remark  about  '^r^  P|^^  His  politi- 
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cal  enemies  gleefully  assert  that  he  be- 
came badly  "rattled,"  that  he  lost  his 
head,  that  Mr.  Piatt  dextrously  manipu- 
lated the  enthusiasm  and  yielded  an  un- 
important point  only  to  score  a  complete 
victory  at  the  end,  which,  they  say,  he 
did;  since  the  net  result  was  that  he 
eliminated  Mr.  Roosevelt  from  New 
York  politics,  forced  him  to  eat  his  own 
words,  and  made  him  accept  the  candi- 
dacy for  an  office  which  is  universally 
regarded  as  a  synonym  for  political 
oblivion. 

The  whole  truth  is  probably  not  to  be 
found  in  any  of  these  explanations,  nor 
in  all  of  them  together.  The  talk  about 
"subordinating  his  personal  preferences 
to  the  will  of  his  party"  is  the  merest 
cant ;  for  Mr.  Roosevelt,  before  the  Con- 
vention met,  had  said  that  this  was  just 
the  one  thing  that  he  would  not  do.  If, 
indeed,  it  was  his  duty  to  serve  another 
term  as  Governor  of  New  York,  that 
duty  did  not  become  the  less  imperative 
merely  because  a  lot  of  Kansans  set  up 
a  terrific  yowling  and  marched  about  the 
place  with  tufts  of  coloured  pampas-grass 
on  poles,  and  because  a  lot  of  other 
frantic  persons  joined  them  in  their 
antics,  and  because  a  big  brass  band 
commenced  to  bray.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  entirely  credible  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt so  completely  lost  his  head  as  to 
forget  entirely  just  what  he  was  probably 
giving  up  in  accepting  the  Vice-Presi- 
dential nomination.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  he  himself  could  quite 
accurately  tell  just  what  inextricable 
combination  of  motives  and  emotions 
overcame  him  in  the  one  supreme  mo- 
ment when,  beset  on  all  sides  by  solicita- 
tion, by  words  of  warning,  by  flattery 
and  by  threats,  and  stunned  by  the 
shouting  of  excited  thousands,  his  mind 
wavered  for  an  instant  between  No  and 
Yes,  and  then  yielded  everything. 

A  conjectural  analysis  of  his  mental 
attitude  at  the  moment  may  not  be  desti- 
tute of  interest.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  like  every 
other  man  of  pronounced  individuality, 
has  the  defects  of  his  qualities.  He  is, 
indeed,  the  grown-up  boy  of  American 
politics;  and  if  his  boyishness  accounts 
for  much  of  his  undoubted  popularity, 
it  accounts  also  for  much  in  his  career 
that  has  at  times  made  the  judicious 


grieve.  If  he  has  a  boy's  frankness  and 
bluntness,  he  has  also  a  boy's  indiscretion. 
If  he  has  a  boy's  audacity,  he  has  also 
a  boy's  recklessness.  If  he  has  a  boy's 
freshness  of  feeling  and  wholesomeness 
and  energy,  he  has  also  a  boy's  love  of 
approbation  and  a  boy's  self-conscious- 
ness and  vanity.  These  latter  qualities 
in  him  are  not  displeasing,  for  they  are 
exceedingly  naive  and  inoffensive  in 
their  manifestation;  and  in  many  situa- 
tions they  may  even  be  regarded  as 
attractive.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that 
they  are  altogether  harmless.  Mr.  Henry 
James  somewhere  remarks  that  one 
hardly  looks  for  naivetS  in  a  Jew;  and 
we  think  it  is  quite  as  truly  out  of  place 
in  a  politician ;  for,  if  it  exists,  it  is  bound 
to  get  him  into  trouble.  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
indeed,  has  reached  the  age  and  also  the 
level  of  political  importance  at  which 
mere  boyishness  begins  to  seem  a  little 
bit  bizarre;  and  it  is  to  these  qualities 
which  we  have  just  enumerated  that  we 
must  ascribe  his  actions  at  the  Repub- 
lican Convention. 

So  long  as  he  stayed  at  Albany  he  was 
master  of  the  situation.  He  was  there, 
comparatively  speaking,  out  of  range  of 
the  thousand  and  one  influences  that 
could  be  f  ocussed  on  him  in  Philadelphia. 
He  was  intrenched,  as  it  were;  he  was 
Governor  Roosevelt,  first  of  all ;  he  was 
the  strenuous,  firm,  unflinching  pei^n 
that  his  admirers  depicted  him.  About 
him  was  everything  to  suggest  the  very 
strong  and  satisfactory  reasons  why  he 
should  remain  just  where  he  was,  and 
why  he  should  stand  by  his  declaration 
that  he  would  take  no  other  office.  Had 
he  remained  in  Albany  and  let  an  alter- 
nate represent  him  at  Philadelphia,  he 
would  never  have  been  nominated  there. 
But  this  was  too  much  wisdom,  and  it 
required  too  much  self-restraint  from  a 
grown-up  boy  who  dearly  loves  all  that 
is  spectacular  in  life  and  to  whose  ears 
enthusiastic  salvos  of  applause  are  the 
very  sweetest  music  in  the  world.  As 
the  time  for  the  Convention  drew  near, 
he  must  have  had  many  a  silent  conflict 
with  the  tempter,  and  the  tempter  had 
a  wily  tongue.  Yes;  on  the  whole  he 
would  go  to  the  Convention.  He  would 
hear  the  shouting  and  the  big  brass  band. 
He  would  show  himsdf  among  his  party's 
leaders.    He  would  to^^c,jragQ|i^ve 
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a  chance  to  gaze  upon  the  Hero  of  San 
Juan.  He  would  grasp  by  the  hand  his 
faithful  Western  friends.  He  would 
loom  large  upon  the  national  horizon. 
But  as  for  taking  the  Vice-Presidency — 
not  he!  Was  he  not  strong  enough  to 
resist  that  siren  song — he,  a  fighter,  a 
Rough  Rider,  a  man  of  iron  will  and 
muscular  frame?  Take  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency and  go  into  oblivion  ?  No  man  nor 
devil  could  force  him  to  do  that  I  But  he 
would  go  to  Philadelphia,  he  would  enjoy 
his  grand  ovation,  and  he  would  come 
back  bringing  behind  him  a  new  trail 
of  glory.  In  other  words,  he  would  both 
eat  his  cake  and  have  it. 

So  Mr.  Roosevelt  went  to  Philadel- 
phia; and  with  the  imperfect  taste  and 
the  defective  wisdom  of  a  grown-up  boy, 
he  wore  his  old  slouch  hat  and  the  sort 
of  garments  that  to  the  Western  dele- 
gates would  prove  him  to  be  no  "dude." 
The  first  part  of  his  expectation  was 
beautifully  realised.  The  Western  dele- 
gations all  went  wild  about  him,  and  the 
Eastern  delegations,  being  stimulated  by 
the  adroit  manipulation  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's wiliest  opponent,  shouted  as  loud  as 
any  of  the  others.  Then  it  was  that  there 
was  brought  to  bear  the  stem  argument 
that  no  man  is  greater  than  his  party, 
that  no  man  can  refuse  the  mandate  of 
his  party,  but  that,  like  a  soldier,  he  must 
obey  unquestioningly  its  commands. 
About  him  were  no  longer  local  poli- 
ticians with  whom  he  had  so  easily  and 
contemptuously  dealt  at  Albany;  but  in 
their  place  stood  men  of  national  emi- 
nence, leaders  grown  old  in  their  coun- 
try's service,  past-masters  in  the  shrewd- 
est arts  of  the  politician  and  in  the 
keenest  craft  of  the  successful  statesman ; 
and  in  their  presence  and  under  their 
manipulation  the  young  Governor's  boy- 
ish self-confidence  'passed  into  a  boyish 
bashfulness.  Somehow  or  other,  he 
b^;an  to  feel  that  he  was  being  whirled 
along  by  a  resistless  current  against 
which  his  strongest  strokes  were  futile. 
He  was  drawn  this  way  and  that  way,  he 
was  bewildered  on  all  sides  by  conflicting 
counsels;  and  there  dawned  upon  him, 
perhaps,  at  last  a  glimmering  perception 
that  from  being  the  central  figure  of  the 
situation  he  was  only  one  of  many.  His 
nerve  undoubtedly  was  shaken ;  and  then 
it  may  have  flashed  upon  him  that,  after 


all,  the  Vice-Presidency  is  a  great  his- 
toric office  which  has  been  held  by  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  American 
statesmen,  that  it  was  really  in  his  grasp 
to  take,  if  he  would  only  say  the  word; 
and  that  his  former  schemes  which  had 
the  White  House  as  their  plausible  objec- 
tive might,  perhaps,  be  just  a  little  vision- 
ary after  all.  Four  years  may  constitute 
an  epoch  in  political  history ;  and  should 
he  go  back  as  Governor  and  wait,  he 
might  wait  only  to  be  disappointed.  For 
much  can  happen  in  four  years.  Four 
years  would  surely  dim  the  lustre  or  at 
least  the  recollection  of  San  Juan;  and 
in  four  years,  new  issues  and  new  popular 
heroes  might  readily  arise  to  thrust  him 
far  into  the  background.  A  great  cer- 
tainty was  offered  him ;  a  great  possibil- 
ity for  the  moment  seemed  less  possible ; 
and  in  that  moment,  with  the  crash  of 
military  music  and  the  shouting  of  ten 
thousand  voices  throbbing  in  his  ears, 
his  old  fixed  purpose  melted  away  like 
wax  before  the  fire,  and  he  spoke  the 
word  that  must  be  to  him  the  word  of 
Destiny.  .    .  _ 

n. 

As  we  write  these  lines  the  situation 
in  the  Far  East  appears  to  be  one  of 
portentousness  and  peril.  Its  combina- 
tion of  horror  and  remoteness  and  mys- 
tery makes  a  powerful  appeal  to  the 
imagination.  It  is  as  though  something 
that  had  appeared  to  be  only  a  huge, 
inert,  misshapen,  lifeless  mass  had  sud- 
denly revealed  itself  as  in  reality  a  fright- 
ful monster  thrusting  its  head  a  little  way 
out  of  the  impenetrable  gloom,  wherein 
one  hears,  although  one  cannot  see,  the 
writhing  of  its  hideous  coils.  The  un- 
expectedness of  the  Chinese  defiance  and, 
more  than  that,  the  demonstration  of  its 
latent  power  have  been  startling;  and 
then  the  ominous  silence  that  descended 
like  a  pall  upon  the  whole  scene,  so  that 
with  all  the  great  powers  of  the  earth 
thundering  at  her  gates  no  answer  could 
be  had  from  China  save  such  as  was 
given  by  the  glare  of  flames  and  the 
countless  rumours,  originating  no  one 
knew  where,  but  all  of  them  fraught 
with  hints  of  nameless  horrors.  Surely 
the  past  twelve  months  have  taught  the 
world  some  interesting  lessons;  yet  the 
shock  which  came  to  England  when  she 
found  that  the  indomitable  farmers  of 
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South  Africa  had  compelled  her  to  put 
forth  all  her  giant  strength  to  crush  them 
was  as  nothing  to  this  greater  shock 
which  has  sent  a  shudder  through  the 
nerve-centres  of  the  whole  white  race. 
Not  a  few  voices  can  be  heard  among  us 
declaring  that  now  at  last  the  Yellow 
Peril  is  actually  at  hand,  and  that  the 
sinister  prophecies  of  alarmists  like  Lord 
Wolseley  are  approaching  their  fulfil- 
ment. China,  they  say,  has  finally  awak- 
ened to  a  sense  of  her  own  strength ;  and 
with  unhmited  resources  and  a  popula- 
tion of  four  hundred  millions,  she  is 
facing  the  whole  world  in  what  must 
prove  a  grapple  to  the  death. 

All  this  is  very  picturesque,  but  it  has 
only  a  slight  relation  to  the  existing  facts. 
Were  the  people  of  China  a  homogeneous 
race,  did  there  exist  among  them  a  highly 
centralised  and  efficient  government, 
were  they  animated  by  one  common  na- 
tional or  racial  or  religious  feeling,  and 
had  they  been  preparing  for  such  a  con- 
flict through  a  period  of  many  years, 
then  one  might  well  waste  time  in  think- 
ing of  the  Yellow  Peril.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  not  one  of  these  hypotheses  is 
true;  and  all  that  Europe  and  America 
have  to  meet  is  the  armed  opposition  of 
some  thousands  of  half-trained  soldiers 
and  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
unarmed  and  untrained  barbarians.  That 
the  allied  forces  before  very  long  will 
smash  their  way  through  the  opposition 
of  these  motley  hordes  is  just  as  sure  as 
anything  that  can  be  demonstrated  by 
military  mathematics.  Pekin  will  be 
occupied;  and  that  comparatively  small 
portion  of  Northern  China  in  which  the 
fighting  Manchus  dwell  will  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  foreign  bayonets  and 
foreign  cannon.  As  to  the  international 
complications  that  may  arise  in  the  final 
settlement,  that  is  quite  another  question, 
and  they  are  only  such  complications  as 
were  bound  in  any  case  sooner  or  later 
to  arise.  One  single  point  deserves  con- 
sideration. In  the  final  compensation  of 
Japan  for  her  share  in  the  suppression 
of  the  outbreak,  it  will  be  a  terrible  mis- 
take to  grant  her  any  foothold  on  the 
continent  of  Asia.  Japan  has  entered 
into  the  family  of  civilised  nations.  She 
has  adopted  occidental  customs  and  occi- 
dental training.  She  has  availed  herself 
of    ail    the    instruments    of    occidental 


power.  Yet,  none  the  less,  at  heart  and 
in  the  spirit  and  the  temper  of  her  people 
she  is  oriental  to  the  core.  She  makes 
use  of  Western  wisdom,  but  she  dislikes 
the  Western  peoples.  There  never  has 
been  and,  indeed,  there  never  will  be  any 
real  sympathy  or  any  real  identity  of 
interest  between  the  Aryan  and  the  non- 
Aryan,  and  they  never  can  assimilate  or 
be  anything  but  enemies.  Their  modes 
of  thought,  their  manner  of  living,  their 
temperament,  their  ideals,  are  utterly 
antagonistic;  and  they  cannot,  in  this 
world  of  ours  which  is  growing  smaller 
every  day,  live  side  by  side  on  terms  of 
amity  and  mutual  good- will;  but  rather 
one  must  dominate  the  other  by  the  irre- 
sistible argument  of  physical  force.  In 
the  long  run,  it  will  be  the  white  race 
against  the  brown  race  and  the  yellow; 
and  it  behooves  the  white  race  now  to 
stop  short  of  the  perilous  mistake  of 
allowing  the  opposing  races  to  unite. 
Give  Japan  a  foothold  in  Corea  or  on  the 
northern  coast  of  China,  and  in  twenty 
years  she  will  have  assimilated  to  her 
rule  and  to  her  training  those  millions 
that  are  now  untaught,  undisciplined, 
and,  therefore,  practically  helpless  against 
the  power  of  the  Caucasian.  The  quick 
intelligence  of  the  Japanese  and  their 
gift  for  organisation  would  soon  convert 
these  millions  into  a  mighty  fighting 
nation  whose  battalions  would  be  the 
equal  in  training  and  in  equipment  of  the 
troops  of  Europe  and  America.  It  is 
then  that  the  Yellow  Peril  would  be  some- 
thing definite  and  tangible,  and  it  would 
be  then  that  the  battle  of  Armageddon 
would  have  to  be  fought  out.  Let  no  one 
think  that  the  Japanese  as  a  people  arc 
friendly  to  those  Western  nations  that 
have  been  their  teachers.  They  do  not 
like  us;  they  merely  use  us.  Elated  by 
their  success  against  the  Chinese,  five 
years  ago,  they  feel  themselves  to  be  the 
military  equals  of  any  people  in  tlie 
world ;  and  their  national  vanity  is  grow- 
ing steadily  into  a  national  insolence 
which  will  know  no  check  until  the 
armies  of  Japan  have  met  the  armies  of 
the  West  and  have  fdt  the  shock  of  battle. 
When  Russia  with  the  aid  of  France  and 
Germany  compelled  Japan  to  revise  the 
treaty  of  Shimonoseki  and  to  yield  up  all 
the  Chinese  territory  that  had  been  ceded 
to  her  as  the  result  of  her  successful  war, 
there  were  many  who  cmed  cmtaninst 
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this  act  as  one  of  arrogant  brutality. 
Japan  found  many  sympathisers;  and  in 
England  and  the  United  States  especially 
she  was  regarded  as  a  nation  that  had 
suffered  highway  robbery.  But  while  the 
motives  of  Russia  were  undoubtedly  the 
motives  of  pure  selfishness,  and  while 
her  bltmt  demands  at  Shimonoseki  were 
certainly  most  arrogant,  the  policy  which 
she  pursued  is  none  the  less  the  policy 
which  all  the  allied  Western  nations 
ought  to  bear  in  mind  in  dealing  with 
Japan.  Let  her  be  compensated  for  her 
aid,  but  not  in  such  a  way  as  sliall  link 
her  ingenuity,  her  activity  and  her  ambi- 


tion with  the  overwhelming  material 
resources  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  A 
little  foresight,  a  little  precaution,  and 
even  a  little  harshness  now  may  save  the 
world  from  being  drenched  with  blood 
hereafter;  and  far-seeing  statesmen  of 
Europe  and  America  will  even  at  the 
present  day  keep  steadily  in  mind  that 
whatever  else  the  future  may  bring  forth, 
one  conflict  is  inevitable.  It  is  for  them 
to  do  what  in  them  lies  to  make  the  issue 
of  that  conflict  confirm  the  white  race  in 
its  splendid  mastery  of  all  mankind — 
supreme,  triumphant  and  invincible. 

//.  r.  P. 


MEN  AND  WOMEN 

How  ill  most  women  reckon  men ! 
To  hands  fast  bound  by  burdens  not  their  own, 

Stretching  soft  palms ;  resentful  when 
That  bold  fore  rank  must  stand  or  fall  alone. 

Her  inward  look  misunderstands 
Too  oft,  the  hill  top  of  his  wider  view — 

Too  oft  she  broods  in  shadow  lands. 
While  his  wings  flash  between  the  sun  and  dew  I 

Facing  the  worst,  he  hopes  the  best ; 
Singing  he  works — while  women  bid  him  pray ; 

The  wrong  his  busy  arms  arrest. 
Her  faith  commits  unto  a  higher  way. 

Her  heart  for  passion's  answer  cries 
Unto  a  heart,  that  for  love's  sake  divides 

Delight  with  duty ;  be  he  wise 
His  soul  a  secret  hid  in  self  abides. 

Yet  if  she  knew — would  God  she  knew ! 
Through  solitude,  through  folly  and  through  strife. 

Her  touch  keeps  that  lone  spirit  true 
And  hers  the  gift  men  part  with  last — their  life ! 

Martha  Gilbert  Dickinson, 
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Canada  is  still  in  the  imitative  stage. 
Her  literati  are  not  pioneers;  they  have 
struck  no  note  of  a  startling  originality. 
Yet,  while  the  imitative  note  in  Canadian 
literature  is  dominant,  its  makers  have 
completed  the  harmony  with  variations 
full  of  graceful  and  original  beauty,  and 
woven  about  it  a  charm  all  their  own. 
These  saving  touches  are  the  germs  of  a 


national  literature  which  cannot  attain  its 
flower  until  the  restraints  of  a  colonial 
allegiance  are  removed. 

Those  writers  coming  under  imme- 
diate notice  number  more  than  a  score. 
While  the  majority  of  them  have  already 
become  identified  with  the  cosmopolitan 
literature  of  the  day,  a  few  have  not  yet 
fully  entered  the  repubUc  <^lQ^gj^£ 
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the  former  there  are  the  poets  Lamp- 
man,  Frechette,  Scott,  Carman,  Roberts, 
W.  W.  Campbell  and  Dr.  Drummond. 
Grant  Allen,  Gilbert  Parker,  Sara  Jean- 
ette  Duncan  (Mrs.  Cotes),  Jean  Mcll- 
wraith,  Lily  Dougall,  William  McLen- 
nan, E.  W.  Thomson,  W.  A.  Fraser  and 
Ernest  Seton  Thompson  are  the  prose 
writers. 

Mrs.  Cotes  has  written  some  remark- 
ably clever  and  refreshing  novels  de- 
scribing the  amusing  adventures  of  am- 
bitious young  women  who  are  filled  with 
a  desire  to  see  the  world  and  proceed  to 
do  so  in  a  thoroughly  nineteenth  century 
fashion.  Mrs.  Cotes  began  her  literary 
work  as  a  newspaper  woman,  writing 
descriptive  letters  from  New  Orleans 
during  the  Cotton  Centennial  to  the  Buf- 
falo Courier  and  the  Toronto  Globe,  and 
doing  special  work  for  the  Washington 
Post,  the  Globe  and  the  Montreal  Star, 
She  has  worked  herself  up  from  News- 
paper Row  to  the  ranks  of  the  successful 
novelists  of  the  day,  and,  as  she  humour- 
ously remarked  to  a  friend,  "I  h^ve  a 
family  of  nine,  and  they  are  all  self-sup- 
porting I" 

The  publication  of  the  Span  o'  Life 
brought  into  prominence  a  writer  who  has 
already  made  a  reputation  in  England, 
though  not  in  the  field  of  fiction.  Miss 
Jean  N.  Mcllwraith,  who  collaborated 
with  William  McLennan  in  writing  the 
Span  o'  Life,  has  published  a  Life  of 
Shakespeare,  a  Life  of  Longfellow,  and 
also  a  History  of  Canada.  Although 
Miss  Mcllwraith  has  shown  ability  in  the 
writing  of  fiction,  she  prefers  the  more 
solid  work.  Her  Shakespeare  is  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  and  delightful 
biog^phies  we  have.  Miss  Mcllwraith 
has  written  a  novel,  The  Making  of 
Mary,  published  in  England,  and  several 
short  stories  for  American  and  English 
magazines,  over  the  pen-name,  "Jean 
Forsyth." 

As  an  historical  romancer,  writer  of 
short  stories,  and  a  scholarly  translator 
of  the  delightful  old  French  chansons, 
William  McLennan  ranks  among  the 
foremost  writers  of  contemporary  Cana- 
dian literature.  First  of  all  he  is  an  ex- 
cellent historian ;  his  work,  therefore,  has 
the  assurance  of  historical  accuracy,  and 
is  graced  with  a  delicate  and  artistic 
charm.  Mr.  McLennan  has  edited  an 
edition  of  E.  B.  Brownlow's  poems  and 


written  Montreal  and  Same  of  the 
Makers  Thereof;  also  he  has  published 
two  historical  novels,  Spanish  John  and 
The  Span  o*  Life,  a  series  of  French- 
Canadian  sketches,  A  King  for  a  Week, 
A  Gentleman  of  the  Royal  Guard,  a  mon- 
ograph on  Dulbut,  the  explorer,  and  sev- 
eral short  stories  dealing  with  the 
French  Revolution,  under  the  title.  As 
Told  to  His  Grace. 

Miss  Dougall  has  written  seven  novels. 
She  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  life 
in  travel,  and  now  lives  at  Braid  Road, 
Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Her  works  are 
Beggars  All,  What  Necessity  Knows, 
The  Mermaid,  The  Zeit-Geist,  A  Ques- 
tion of  Faith,  A  Madonna  of  a  Day, 
which  appeared  originally  in  Temple 
Bar,  and  The  Mormon  Prophet. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Thomson  has  been  soldier, 
journalist,  poet,  romancer  and  editor. 
He  has  acquitted  himself  well  in  each 
role,  which  is  sa3ring  not  a  little.  He 
published  a  volume  of  short  stories.  Old 
Man  Savarin,  dealing  with  the  hcMtant, 
and  wrote,  in  collaboration  with  M.  S. 
Henry,  Aucassin  and  Nicolette,  Mr. 
Thomson  is  now  the  editor  of  the 
Youth's  Companion. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Fraser  is  a  disciple  of  Kip- 
ling. The  two  men  are  close  friends. 
They  have  chosen,  in  a  measure,  the 
same  field,  and  while  the  former's  work 
shows  a  deep  impress  of  Kipling's  in- 
fluence, it  has  evidence  as  well  of  a 
strong  and  attractive  originality,  Mr. 
Fraser  is  a  civil  engineer;  he  has  trav- 
elled extensively  in  America,  Burmah 
and  British  India.  In  numerous  maga- 
zine articles  and  The  Eye  of  a  God — a 
collection  of  sketches  in  Burmah  and  the 
Canadian  Northwest — ^he  has  evinced  a 
graphic  power  of  embodying  his  impres- 
sions in  vivid  language.  A  Canadian 
critic's  remark,  that  "Mr.  Fraser  is  crisp, 
intense,  concentrated,  picturesque,  and 
always  dramatic,"  is  a  succinct  sunmiing 
up  of  a  writer  from  whom  we  have  every 
reason  to  expect  work  which  will  add 
materially  to  the  building  of  Canadian 
literature. 

Mr.  Ernest  Seton  Thompson,  bom  at 
South  Shields,  England,  studied  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  and,  coming  to  this  coun- 
try, was  chosen  to  illustrate  the  Century 
Company's  EncyclopcBdic  Dictionary  as 
"the  most  capable  draughtsman  in  Ainer- 
ica."  Mn  Thompson  is  an  A^f^lf  i^  ^^ 
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Royal  Quiadian  Academy.  He  is  th« 
government  naturalist  of  the  Province  of 
Manitoba,  and  has  exhibited  at  the  Paris 
Salon.  Although  but  forty  years  old,  he 
stands  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  and 
has  spent  his  life  in  a  faithful  and  scien- 
tific study  of  his  subject.  In  Wild  Ani- 
mals I  Have  Known  the  artist  reveals 
a  knowledge  of  animals  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  long  study,  experiment  and  sacri- 
fice. He  spends  days  and  nights  in  the 
prairies,  learning  the  language  of  the 
birds.  He  went  to  Texas  in  the  interests 
of  a  New  York  firm  which  manufactured 
traps,  and  proceeded  to  rid  a  sheep  ranch 
of  the  wolves  that  were  destroying  the 
cattle.  Of  course  he  succeeded.  It  took 
him  weeks.  It  meant  failure  after  failure. 
It  meant  an  infinity  of  patience  and  tact. 
Mr.  Thompson  has  also  written  The 
Birds  of  Manitoba  and  The  Zoology  of 
Manitoba,  and  has  illustrated  the  second 
edition  of  Mcllwraith's  Birds  of  On- 
tario. 

Another  group  of  writers  who  have 
devoted  themselves  almost  exclusively  to 
Canada  and  the  mother  country  are 
Pauline  Johnson,  Mrs.  Francis  Harrison, 
Marjory  McMurchy,  Marshall  Saunders, 
"Ralph  Connor"  (Rev.  C  W.  Gordon), 
George  Frederick  Scott,  J.  Macdonald 
Oxley  and  Stuart  Livingstone.  Of  these 
writers  Mr.  Oxley  is  the  m©st  volumi- 
nous. His  forte  is  writing  boys'  books. 
Miss  Pauline  Johnson  is  the  daughter  of 
G.  H.  M.  Johnson,  head  chief  of  the 
Mohawks,  and  of  Emily  Howells,  a 
cousin  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells.  Miss  John- 
son's poetry,  which  has  appeared  chiefly 
in  the  Canadian  magazines,  is  instinct 
with  the  Indian  spirit. 

As  poet  and  romancer,  Mrs.  Harrison 
is  a  clever  delineator  of  the  habitant's 
quaint  character.  Under  the  pen  name 
"Seranus"  she  published  a  book  of 
poems.  Pine,  Rose  and  Fleur-de-Lys,  and 
wrote  a  habitant  character-study.  The 
Forest  of  Bourg-Marie,  to  which  her 
own  name  is  signed. 

Miss  McMurchy  is  a  short-story 
writer,  and  has  contributed  to  the  Eng- 
lish and  Canadian  magazines,  besides  do- 
ing the  book-reviewing  on  the  Canadian 
Educational  Monthly.  The  work  she 
has  done  so  far  shows  cleverness,  and  a 
certain  skilful  art  of  suggestion  which  is 
the  essential  quality  of  the  short  story. 
Miss   Saunders  is  best  known  as   the 


author  of  Beautiful  Joe,  a  story  written 
in  behalf  of  the  Humane  Society,  and 
having  a  great  success.  It  has  reached  a 
circulation  of  two  hundred  thousand. 
Miss  Saunders  has  also  written  a  ro- 
mance of  modem  Acadia,  Rose  i  Char- 
litte. 

The  name  of  Ralph  Connor,  the  author 
of  Black  Rock,  a  Tale  of  the  Selkirks, 
and  The  Sky  Pilot,  a  Tale  of  the  Foot- 
hills, stands  for  some  of  the  best  work 
that  has  come  to  our  notice  in  Canadian 
fiction.  That  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Gordon  is 
the  author's  real  name  is  generally 
known,  although  two  voices  from  the 
East  and  West  have  cried  their  ignorance 
during  the  last  month.  The  confession 
of  the  former,  a  woman  supposed  to  be 
in  touch  with  the  literary  news  of  the 
moment,  that  she  had  "found"  a  brand 
new  writer  in  Ralph  Connor,  and  a 
prophecy  from  the  latter  that  "Ralph 
Connor  is  some  man's  pseudon)rm;  the 
world  will  insist  on  knowing  whose. 
The  author  of  such  a  book  has  no  right 
to  conceal  his  identity  behind  a  pen 
name,"  go  to  show  that  all  critics  do 
not  know  their  business.  We  would  re- 
mind the  West  that  the  world  is  quite 
aware  of  the  fact ;  and  the  Eastern  critic 
that  she  is  considerably  behind  the  times 
— ^which,  in  the  East,  is  quite  inexcus- 
able. 

Stuart  Livingstone  has  written  a  book 
of  poems,  a  novel,  Professor  Paul,  and 
several  short  stories.  Mr.  Livingstone's 
profession,  however,  is  that  of  a  lawyer. 
He  practises  in  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia.  George  Frederick  Scott,  the 
curate  of  St.  Matthew's,  Quebec,  has 
published  three  volumes  of  poetry,  The 
Soul's  Quest,  My  Lattice  and  Other 
Poems,  and  The  Unnamed  Lake.  His 
work  is  suggestive  of  the  cloth — which 
is  quite  right,  coming  from  a  young  man 
who  is  a  High  Churchman  and  a  poet  as 
well.  Mr.  Scott's  poem,  Wahonomin — 
Indian  Hymn  to  the  Queen,  is  a  pictu- 
resque and  original  tribute  of  the  red- 
skins to  their 

Great  mother !  from  the  depths  of  forest  wilds. 
From  mountain  pass  and  burning  sunset  plain, 
We,  thy  unlettered  children  of  the  woods, 
Upraise  to  thee  the  everlasting  hymn 
Of  nature,  language  of  the  skies  and  seas, 
Voice  of  the  birds  and  sighings  of  the  pine 
In  wintry  wastes.    ^<^;ta^^^^^^Bgat. 
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Nor  the  smooth  speech  that,  like  the  shining 

leaves, 
Hides  the  rough  stems  beneath.     We    bring 

our  song, 
Wood-fragrant,    rough,    yet    autumn-streaked 

with  love. 
And  lay  it  as  a  tribute  at  thy  feet. 

Dr.  William  Henry  Drummond,  whose 
fame  as  an  author  rests  on  a  book  of 
verses  written,  many  of  them,  under- 
neath the  bough,  and  called  The  Habit- 
ant, has  two  points  in  common  with  his 
fellow- writer,  the  late  Grant  Allen:  he 
was  by  birth  an  Irishman,  and  by  favour 
of  the  gods  a  versatile  creature,  who 
turned  his  hand  to  poetry,  medical  juris- 
prudence, rod  and  gun  with  equal  ease. 
Frechette  calls  him  the  "pathfinder  of  a 
new  land  of  song,"  and  the  Canadian 
people  seem  to  agree  with  their  poet  lau- 
reate in  this  appellation.  The  author  of 
The  Habitant  has  also  written  a  song  for 
Albani,  "Le  Grand  Seigneur,"  and  a 
"Habitant  Jubilee  Ode"  for  the  Queen's 
Diamond  Jubilee.  He  was  bom  at  Cur- 
rawn  House,  County  Leitrim. 

Mr.  Arthur  Stringer  is  the  author  of  a 
collection  of  short  stories,  The  Loom  of 
Destiny,  which  deal  with  the  child  of  the 
streets — not  Canadian  but  New  York 
streets.  They  are  mere  thumb-nail 
sketches,  but  the  author  has  caught  the 
spirit  and  colouring  of  this  pathetic 
phase  of  city  life  very  truthfully.  He  has 
also  written  quite  a  number  of  poems 
which  have  appeared  in  our  magazines. 
Although  Mr.  Stringer  is  a  Canadian,  he 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  has  not  in 
his  work  identified  himself  with  the  land 
of  his  birth.  He  possesses  the  talent  for 
original  and  striking  expression,  both  in 
poetry  and  prose. 

Louis  Honore  Frechette  has  been  to 
some  extent  a  Jack  of  all  trades.  He 
summoned  the  Muse  at  eight  years  of 
age,  and  she  has  been  his  faithful  servant 
ever  since.  Frechette's  father  was  op- 
posed to  this  fancy,  for  rhyming;  its  re- 
munerations were  not  always  able  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  butcher  and 
baker;  and  so  the  young  poet  was  sent 
to  the  Petit  Seminaire  in  Quebec  to  learn 
how — not  to  be  a  poet.  How  futile! 
The  youngster  was  caught  with  some 
verses. 

"Whose  are  they?"  demanded  the  pro- 
fessor. 


"Mine !"  answers  little  Frechette. 

"Impossible!  Let  us  seel"  and  the 
young  improviser  is  locked  in  the  school- 
room and  ordered  to  poetise.  He  does  so 
— to  the  professor's  taste,  and  his  title  as 
poet  is  established  beyond  question.  The 
verses  now  repose  in  the  seminary 
libranr. 

Frechette  was  graduated  from  the 
Laval  University,  and  in  1864  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  His  political  career 
was  marked  by  several  defeats,  al- 
though he  eventually  became  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  edited  a 
paper,  Le  Journal  de  Lhn,  which  failed. 
Then  Frechette  went  to  Chicago  and 
published  L'Observateur.  That  failed. 
Undaunted,  he  started  another  paper, 
LAmirique,  which  prospered  until  its 
manager,  a  Swiss,  used  it  as  the  vehicle 
of  sympathetic  opinions  for  Germany  at 
the  time  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war — 
and  that  killed  it.  During  his  Chicagoan 
career  Frechette  wrote  La  Voix  d'un 
Exile,  a  fiery  protest  against  the  general 
"wrongness  of  things."  Said  M.  Dar- 
veau,  "Never  did  Juvenal  scar  the  faces 
of  the  corrupt  Romans  as  did  Frechette 
lash  the  shoulders  of  our  wretched  poli- 
ticians I" 

Frechette  went  back  to  Canada.  He 
wrote  verses.  In  1865  he  published  Mes 
Loisirs.  This  book  won  him  fame 
abroad.  Then  came  Pele  Mile,  "full  of 
cameo-like  poems,  but  like  cameos  that 
are  flushed  by  an  inner  and  vital  fire." 
In  La  Ligende  d'un  Peuple  Frechette 
wove  the  heroic  deeds  of  Cartier,  Cham- 
plain,  Maisonneuve  into  splendid  and  in- 
spiring verse.  He  did  for  the  French- 
Canadian  country  in  poetry  what  Gilbert 
Parker  did  for  it  in  prose. 

O  history  of  my  country,  set  with  pearls  un- 
known, 
With  love  I  kiss  thy  pages  venerated.  .  .  . 

Hail  first  to  thee,  O  Cartier,  brave  and  hardy 
sailor. 

Whose  footstep   sounded   on  the  unexplored 
shores 

Of  our  immense  St.  Lawrence.    Hail,  Champ- 
lain, 

Maisonneuve,     illustrious    founders    of    two 
cities, 

Who    show    above    our    waves    their    rival 
beauties. 

There  was  at  first  only  a  group  of  Bretons 
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Brandishing  the  sword-blade  and  the  wood- 
man's axe, 

Sea-wolves  bronzed  by  sea-winds  at  the  port 
of  St  Malo ; 

Cradled  since  their  childhood  beneath  the  sky 
and  water. 

Men  of  iron  and  high  of  heart  and  stature, 

They,  under  eye  of  God,  set  sail  for  what 
might  come — 

Seeking,  in  the  mazes  of  the  foggy  ocean, 

Not  the  famous  £1  Dorados,  but  a  soil  where 
they  might  plant, 

As  symbols  of  their  saving,  beside  the  cross  of 
Oirist» 

The  flag  of  France. 

Carman  is  Canada's  p^reatest  lyrist. 
Deeply  and  richly  imaginative,  loving 
nature  much,  matching  seemingly  un- 
speakable thought  to  fitting  expression, 
in  truth  a  poet  to  his  finger-tips,  Carman 
caps  his  lyrical  outbursts  w^ith  a  fine 
technique,  and  thus  redeems  any  touch  of 
vagueness  which  might  otherwise  suffer 
at  the  hands  of  the  critics. 

Bliss  Carman  was  bom  thirty-eight 
years  ago  at  Fredericton,  New  Bruns- 
wick. The  spirit  of  the  United  Empire 
Loyalists  is  in  his  heart,  and  on  the  other 
side  he  and  Emerson  are  of  the'  same 
stock.  So  splendidly  forefathered,  and 
also  bom  a  poet,  a  man  is  bound  to  give 
the  world  something  unusual.  Mr.  Car- 
man received  his  education  at  the  Colle- 
giate School  and  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick  in  Fredericton,  and  took 
special  courses  at  Harvard  and  in  Edin- 
burgh. As  the  literary  editor  of  the  In- 
dependent and  the  Chap-Book,  and  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  magazines,  Bliss 
Carman  became  known.  The  publication 
in  1893  of  Low  Tide  on  Grand  Pri  and  a 
year  later  of  Songs  from  Vagabondia 
(written  in  collalwration  with  the  late 
Richard  Hovey)  won  him  instant  recog- 
nition as  a  poet  of  unusual  talent.  In 
1895  he  published  his  third  book  of 
verses.  Behind  the  Arras:  a  Book  of  the 
Unseen. 

Mr.  Carman  is  the  most  original  of  the 
Canadian  verse  writers.  There  is  a  deli- 
cacy, a  finesse,  in  his  tributes  to  nature, 
and  a  sweep  and  freedom  in  his  more 
heroic  verse. 

Take  At  the  Granite  Gate,  with  its 
suggestion  of  Stevenson's  "scented  Friih- 
lingsgarten  of  orchids  and  deep  woods" : 


Into  the  twilight  dun, 

Blue  moth  and  dragon  fly, 
Adventuring  alone. 

Shall  be  more  brave  than  I? 
There  innocence  shall  bloom. 

And  the  white  cherry  tree, 
With  birch  and  yellow  plume 

To  strew  the  road  for  me. 
The  wilding  orioles  then 

Shall  make  the  golden  air 
Heavy  with  joy  again. 

And  the  dark  heart  shall  dare 
Resume  the  old  desire — 

The  exigence  of  spring 
To  be  the  orange  fire 

That  tips  the  gray  world's  wing. 
And  the  lone  wood-bird — Hark! 

The  whippoorwill,  night-long. 
Threshing  the  summer  dark 

With  his  dim  flail  of  song, 
Shall  be  the  lyric  lift, 

When  all  my  senses  creep, 
To  bear  me  through  the  rift 

In  the  blue  range  of  sleep.  .  .  . 

In  the  war-song  of  Gamelbar,  Carman 
comes  out  of  the  twilight  and  swings  into 
a  triumphant  cry : 

Bowmen,  shout  for  Gamelbar; 
Winds,  unthrottle  the  wolves  of  war! 

Heave  a  breath 

And  dare  a  death 
For  the  doom  of  Gamelbar ! 

Wealth  for  Gamel, 

Wine  for  Gamel,  • 

Crimson  wine  for  Gamelbar!  .  .  . 

The  death  of  Archibald  Lampnian  last 
February  took  from  Canada  a  true  poet. 
Lampman  was  a  poet,  pure  and  simple; 
he  has  always  garbed  his  thought  in 
verse. 

The  Muse  forever  wedded  to  her  lyre, 
Nymph  to  her  fawn,  and  Silence  to  her  rose. 

Archibald  Lampman  was  born  at  Mor- 
peth on  Lake  Erie,  November  18,  1861. 
He  was  graduated  from  Trinity  College, 
Toronto,  when  he  was  twenty-one,  and  a 
year  later  entered  the  Post  OfBce  Depart- 
ment at  Ottawa,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death.  His  literary  work  comprises 
two  books  of  poems.  Among  the  Millet 
(1888)  and  Lyrics  of  Earth  (1893),  with 
numerous  contributions  to  magazines  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  In  these 
few  years  he  has  given  us  poetry  of  such 
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unusual  strength  and  originality  that  his 
untimely  death  (occurring  in  the  poet's 
thirty-eighth  year)  has  undoubtedly 
robbed  the  world  of  much  which  would 
have  helped  us  not  a  little  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  beauty  and  use  of  life. 

aevemess,  a  delicate  subtlety,  grace- 
ful and  original  imagery,  are  essentials  in 
Lampman's  poetry.  We  seldom,  if  ever, 
find  a  tame  or  commonplace  moment  in 
his  verse.  He  never  descends  to  mere 
rhyming,  and  his  thought  is  never 
marred  by  an  imperfect  interpretation. 

Pale  season,  watcher  in  unvexed  suspense. 
Still  priestess  of  the  patient  middle  day, 

Betwixt  wild  March's  humoured  pestilence 
And  the  warm  wooing  of  green-kirtled  May, 
Maid  month  of  sunny  peace  and  sober  gray. 

Weaver  of  flowers  in  sunward  glades  that  ring 

With  murmur  of  libation  to  the  spring. 

As  memory  of  pain  all  past  is  peace, 
And    joy,    dream-tasted,    hath    the    deeper 
cheer, 

So  art  thou  sweetest  of  all  months  that  lease 
The  twelve  short  spaces  of  the  flying  year. 

Apart  from  his  Boswellian  capacity  as 
editor  and  biographer  of  his  friend, 
Archibald  Lampman,  Mr.  Duncan  Camp- 
bell Scott  claims  a  strong  and  thoughtful 
interest  as  a  poet.  Mr.  Scott  was  bom  at 
Ottawa  in  1862.  He  was  educated  at  the 
public  schools  and  the  Stanstead  Wes- 
leyan  College,  and  at  seventeen  years  of 
age  entereOr  the  Department  of  Indian 
Affairs  as  a  junior  clerk,  where  he  now 
holds  the  position  of  chief  clerk  and  ac- 
countant. 

Mr.  Scott  published  his  first  work 
twelve  years  ago.  Since  then  he  has 
written  The  Magic  House  (1893),  The 
Village  of  Viger,  stories  of  French-Cana- 
dian life  (1896),  and  his  last  book  of 
poems.  Labour  and  the  Angel  (1898). 
Mn  Howells  says  of  Scott's  Labour  and 
the  Angel:  "For  the  fresh,  distinctive 
quality  of  its  work  it  is  hardly  to  be 
matched."  Mr.  Scott's  imagery  is  fine 
and  delicate ;  he  sings  of  spring,  the  vio- 
let, compensation,  comfort,  in  restful  and 
quiet  cadences.    The  poet's  philosophy. 

Let  your  soul  g^ow  a  thing  apart. 
Untroubled  by  the  restless  day, 

Sublimed  by  some  unconscious  art. 
Controlled  by  some  divine  delay; 

For  life  is  greater  than  they  think 
Who  fret  along  its  shallow  bars. 


holds  a  saving  grace  against  the  fever  of 
life. 

The  most  versatile  of  the  Canadian 
writers  is  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  poet, 
historian,  essayist  and  romancer.  Mr. 
Roberts  does  not  lay  claim  to  the  title  of 
essayist.  Nevertheless  his  appreciation 
of  Bliss  Carman  is  a  cultured  and  delight- 
ful essay.  Finished  in  diction,  original  in 
its  interpretation  of  his  fellow-poet's  gift, 
it  is  something  more  than  a  mere  bio- 
graphical sketch.  It  possesses  a  decided 
literaryand  aesthetic  value.  As  a  romancer 
Mr.  Roberts  reveals  a  distinct  and  subtle 
charm  in  his  interpretation  of  the  people 
and  parts  of  Canada  still  untouched  by 
contact  with  the  world.  His  prose  works 
are  two  volumes  of  short  stories.  Earth's 
Enigmas,  and  By  the  Marshes  of  Minos, 
Acadian  Tales,  The  Forge  in  the  Forest, 
and  among  his  lesser  poems,  New  York 
Nocturnes.  He  has  also  written  the  best 
history  of  Canada  extant. 

Mr.  Roberts  was  bom  in  Douglas  par- 
ish. New  Brunswick,  in  i860.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick  in  1879,  and  a  year  later  pub- 
lished Orion  and  Other  Poems,  which 
won  him  instant  recognition  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  established  a  friendship  be- 
tween the  poet  and  Matthew  Arnold, 
which  undoubtedly  helped  Roberts  much 
in  his  intellectual  development. 

In  this  first  utterance  Roberts  revealed 
his  love  of  Hellenism  and  the  strong  in- 
fluence of  Greek  thought  and  spirit  upon 
a  mind  susceptible  to  the  beauties  of 
poetry  and  rhetorical  severity  alike. 
After  taking  his  degree  of  M.A.  he  edited 
the  Toronto  Globe,  returned  shortly  after 
to  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia,  and  became 
professor  of  modem  literature  at  King's 
College.  He  resigned  from  that  post  a 
few  years  ago  to  devote  himself  to  travel 
and  literature.  Mr.  Roberts  has  been  ac- 
cused of  writing  too  much.  Neverthe- 
less, in  his  best  moments  he  has  given  us 
some  very  admirable  verse. 

Not  in  perfection  dwells  the  snbtier  power 
To  pierce  our  mean  content,  but  rather  works 
Through  incompletion,  and  the  need  that  irks 
Not    in  the    flower,    but    effort   toward    the 
flower. 

Roberts  gives  us  here  a  pleasurable 
sense  of  mental  satisfaction;  he  makes 
poetry  the  handmaid  of  a  p^dili:aL  fact. 
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And,  too,  in  his  monograph  on  Carman  it 
is  the  rhetorical  perfection  of  his  utter- 
ance which  appeals;  and  yet  he  is  not 
cold. 

Ruling  with  an  iron  hand 

O'er  the  intermediate  land 

'Twixt  the  plains  of  rich  completeness, 

And  the  realms  of  budding  sweetness, 

Winter ! 

But  what  tragic  melodies, 

As  in  the  bordering  realms  are  throbbing, 

Hast  thou.  Winter?    Liquid  sobbing 

Brooks,  and  brawling  waterfalls. 

Whose  responsive-voiced  calls 

Clothe  with  harmony  the  hills; 

Gurgling  meadow-threading  rills; 

Lakelets  lisping,  wavelets  lapping 

Round  a  flock  of  wild  ducks  napping; 

And  the  rapturous-noted  wooings 

And  the  moulten-throated  cooings 

Of  the  amorous  multitudes 

Flashing  through  the  dusky  woods. 

When  a  veering  wind  hath  blown 

A  glare  of  sudden  daylight  down? 


In  Mr.  Roberts's  national  poems  he 
strikes  the  keynote  of  Canadian  patriot- 
ism. The  triumphant  and  inspiring- 
strains  of  "Canada"  and  "An  Ode  for  the 
Canadian  Confederacy"  have  nowhere 
been  surpassed. 

O   Child   of   Nations,   giant-limbed. 
Who  stand'st  among  the  nations  now 

Unheeded,  unadorned,  unhymned, 
With  unanointed  brow, 

How  long  the  ignoble  sloth,  how  long 
The  trust  in  greatness  not  thy  own? 

Surely  the  lion's  brood  is  strong 
To  front  the  world  alone ! 

How  long  the  indolence  ere  thou  dare 
Achieve  thy  destiny,  seize  thy  fame. 

Ere  our  proud  eyes  behold  thee  bear 
A  nation's  franchise,  nation's  name? 

Mr.  Wilfred  Campbell  is  known  as  the 
"Lake  Poet  of  Canada"  through  his 
early  work,  Lake  Lyrics.  Although  Mr. 
Campbell  does  not  wish  to  be  known  dis- 
tinctively as  a  Lake  poet,  in  justice  to  his 
later  and  what  he  considers  his  best  verse, 
he  has,  nevertheless,  painted  nature  with 
skill  and  sympathy. 

A  realm    of    dreams    where    sky    and    water 
merge 
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In  far  dim  vapours,  mingling  blue  in  blue; 
Where  low-rimmed  shores  shimmer  like  gold 

shot  through 
Some  misty  fabric.    Lost  in  dreams  I  urge 
With  lazy  oar  my  skiff  through  sunny  s^rge, 
That   rings  its  music   round    the   rocks    and 

sands ; 
Passing  to  silence,  where  far-lying  lands 
Loom  blue  and  purpling  from  the  morning's 

verge. 

Mr.  Campbeirs* work  is  wide  in  range; 
he  is  at  home  in  the  lakes,  the  woods,  the 
mountains  of  Canada;  he  has  pictured 
her  seasons  with  great  truthfulness.  Mr. 
Campbell  was  born  in  Western  Ontario 
in  1861.  He  is  in  the  service  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  holds  a  position  in  the 
Privy  Council  Office  at  Ottawa.  Of  the 
literary  work  he  has  accomplished  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years,  he  may  speak  for 
himself:  "During  the  last  ten  years  I 
have  published  verse  in  all  of  the  great 
American  monthlies,  the  Atlantic,  Cen- 
tury, Harper's,  Scribner's,  Cosmopolitan, 
and  many  of  the  lesser  organs  of  light  or 
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darkness,  as  the  case  may  be.  Among 
the  periodicals  beyond  seas  are  Litera- 
ture, Pall  Mall,  The  Gentlewoman,  West- 
minster Gazette  and  Chambers's.  I  have 
issued  three  volumes,  Lake  Lyrics 
(1889),  The  Dread  Voyage  (1893), 
Mordred  and  Hildebrand  (1895).  I  am 
soon  to  issue  a  new  volume."  Mr.  Camp- 
bell has  written  also  seven  dramas,  six  of 
them  in  blank  verse. 

Mr.  Campbell  is  best  known  through 
his  Lake  Lyrics,  although  The  Dread 
Voyage,  so  entirely  different  in  theme 
and  in  treatment,  has  created  consider- 
able comment  in  America  and  England. 
This  latter  work  and  The  Vengeance  of 
Saki  demand  critical  judgment  quite 
apart  from  any  estimate  which  we  might 
make  of  Campbell  as  a  poet  of  nature. 
From  the  quiet  and  fragrance  of  wood 
and  lake,  he  strides  boldly  into  the  depths 
of  hate  and  despair. 

Of  the  Canadian  prose  writers,  Gilbert 
Parker  has  the  largest  circle  of  American 
readers.  Mr.  Parker  is  a  young  man — 
his  years  number  but  thirty-eight — yet 
he  has  published  ten  books,  written  num- 
berless magazine  articles,  and  before  win- 


ning his  reputation  as  a  writer  was  well 
known  in  England,  Canada  and  Australia 
as  an  entertaining  lecturer. 

Gilbert  Parker  was  boni  in  Ontario  in 
1861.  He  studied  for  the  ministry  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  and  gave  lectures 
at  Trinity  College.  Ill-health  compelling 
him  to  abandon  his  studies,  he  went  to 
the  South  Sea,  and  continued  lecturing  in 
Australia.  A  series  of  articles  descrip- 
tive of  the  country  in  a  Sydney  paper  and 
a  serial  story  in  the  London  Illustrated 
News  were  the  beginning  of  a  successful 
literary  career. 

By  the  brilliancy  of  his  style  and  his 
originality  Mr.  Parker  rapidly  gained  an 
international  reputation  as  a  strong  and 
delightful  writer.  His  several  newspaper 
and  magazine  articles  were  published 
in  book  form  under  the  title,  Pierre  and 
His  People — clever  and  vivid  character 
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sketches  of  the  French  Canadians  inhab- 
iting "that  vast  region  extending  from 
Quebec  in  the  east  to  British  Columbia  in 
the  west  and  from  the  Cypress  Hills  in 
the  south  to  the  Coppermine  River  in  the 
north — ^the  great  wilderness  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company."  Mr.  Parker's 
others  works  are  Tales  of  the  Far  North, 
An  Adventurer  of  the  North,  A  Romany 
of  the  Snows,  A  Lover's  Diary,  The 
Trail  of  the  Sword,  When  Valmond  ^ 
Came  to  Pontiac,  The  Seats  of  the 
Mighty,  The  Pomp  of  the  Lavillettes, 
The  Trespasser,  and  his  latest  book,  The 
Battle  of  the  Strong. 

Mr.  Parker  is  something  more  than  a 
mere  romancer.  Gifted  with  a  vivid 
imagination,  a  large  amount  of  artistic 
discrimination,  an  easy  and  harmonious 
flow  of  langfuage,  he  has  produced  work 
which  is  elementally  strong.  He  is  of  the 
old  school  in  his  choice  of  subjects — love, 
hate,  strategy,  the  making  of  history,  the 
gloiy  of  valiant  deeds,  are  his  themes. 
He  is  essentially  modem,  however,  in  his 
treatment  and  ideas. 

Most  people  believed  Grant  Allen  to 
have  been  an  Englishman.  He  was,  how- 
ever, an  Irish-Canadian. 

He  was  bom  at  Kingston,  Canada,  in 
1843.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
.  taught  in  the  English  public  schools,  be- 
came professor  of  logic  and  philosophy  at 
Queen's  College,  Spanish  Town,  Ja- 
maica, and  four  years  later  retumed  to 
England,  where  he  lived  till  the  time  of 
his  death,  last  November. 

"I  am  an  Oxford  graduate,  a  first- 
class-man  in  classics,  and  I  was  for  sev- 
eral years  of  my  life  a  classical  master  in 
English  public  schools  and  a  professor  of 
classics  in  a  colonial  college."  This  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Allen  leads  to  the  inference 
that  he  knew  not  a  little  concerning 
academic  education.  "But  my  own  ex- 
perience," he  wrote  again,  "has  been  that 
all  that  was  valuable  in  my  education  be- 
gan after  I  had  left  the  university."  And 
his  plea  for  the  young  man  is  that  "one 
year  in  the  great  university  we  call 
Europe  will  teach  him  more  than  three  at 
Yale  or  Columbia." 

Mr.  Allen  was  Europe-mad — 3,  form  of 
insanity  which  is  rapidly  seizing  upon  the 
North  American  continent,  and  threatens 
to  denationalise  not  a  few  of  us — ^and  in 
the  following  sentence  he  gives  us  the 
keynote  of  his  nature :  "Italy  I  Italy  I  One 


can  hardly  even  write  the  words  without 
a  thrill.  For  when  you  come  to  know  it, 
you  will  feel,  as  I  do,  that  every  day 
spent  out  of  Italy  is  wasted."  This  is 
rather  strong  language  for  an  Irish- 
Canadian. 

Although  Mr.  Allen  was  a  scholar  and 
a  student,  he  chose  to  be  numbered  with 
the  dilettante.  As  he  remarks  in  his 
Vignettes  from  Nature,  his  essays  are 
written  from  "an  easy-going,  half-scien- 
tific, half-aeisthetic  standpoint."  They  are, 
in  fact,  written  to  the  tea-drinkers— fit- 
ting accompaniments  to  the  five-o'clock 
assembly  on  the  lawn.  A  stray  sunbeam, 
a  lark's  trill,  a  bit  of  haphazard  conversa- 
tion, are  not  at  all  disturbing — rather, 
they  fit  in  quite  easily  with  Mr.  Allen's 
delightfully  informal  dissertations  upon 
the  problems  of  nature. 

The  theories  of  Darwin  and  Spencer 
made  a  strong  appeal  to  Grant  Allen,  and 
his  essays,  although  light  in  tone  and 
style,  reveal  beneath  their  airiness  the  ex- 
act knowledge  of  the  scholar. 

Mr.  Allen's  scientific  works  are 
Psychological  JEsthefics,  The  Colour 
Sense,  Flowers  and  Their  Pedigrees, 
Story  of  the  Plants,  Force  and  Energy, 
Life  of  Charles  Darwin,  and  The  Evolu- 
tionist at  Large,  He  also  wrote  an  intro- 
duction and  notes  to  the  last  edition  of 
White's  Natural  History  of  Selbome. 

The  best  known  of  his  novels  are 
Babylon,  The  Woman  Who  Did,  The 
Tents  of  Shem,  The  British  Barbarians, 
Under  Sealed  Orders,  a  volume  of 
Strange  Stories,  and  a  book  of  poems. 
The  Lower  Slope. 

In  Mr.  Allen's  latest  departure.  The 
European  Tour,  his  style  is  so  informal 
at  times  as  to  lose  its  dignity,  and  his 
snap-shots  at  criticism  make  the  solemn 
names  of  the  Old  World  rise  from  their 
petty  setting  in  a  sort  of  alienated 
majesty.  Wkile  Mr.  Allen  is  entertain- 
ing in  a  breezy  fashion,  he  has  over- 
reached himself  in  his  attempt  to  ap- 
proach the  grandeur  and  solemnity  of 
Europe  with  fife  and  dmm.  His  His- 
torical Handbooks,  however,  redeem  him 
considerably.  He  no  longer  coquets  with 
his  subject,  but  goes  to  it  directly,  simply, 
reverently. 

If  we  are  to  accept  Matthew  Amold's 
definition  of  poetry — z  criticism  of  life — 
it  cannot  be  said  that  our  poets  in  ques- 
tion have  put  their  gift  to  its  highest  use. 
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They  are  elected  poets  of  nature.  And 
perhaps  there  is  more  of  that  in  Canada 
just  now  than  anything  else.  Carman's 
verse  has  the  broadest  swing ;  he  is  freest 
from  provincial  restraint. 

The  question  of  leadership  in  the  prov- 
ince of  romance  rests  between  William 
McLennan,  and  Gilbert  Parker.  For  his- 
torical accuracy  and  constructive  strength 
the  Span  &  Life  is  the  best  Canadian  ro- 
mance which  has  been  written  so  far. 
For  brilliancy  and  those  qualities  which 
combine  to  make  a  book  "popular,"  the 
Seats  of  the  Mighty  stands  foremost. 
Mr.  McLennan's  fidelity  to  facts,  the 
scholar's  accuracy  constantly  restraining 
the  artist's  enthusiasm,  gives   his   work 


the  basis  of  conscientious  thought  Mr. 
Parker,  on  the  other  hand,  paints  with  the 
freedom  of  the  artist  who  handles  large 
subjects.  He  aims  at  general  effect 
rather  than  at  correct  detail ;  he  caters  to 
first  impressions.  His  work  interests, 
fascinates ;  and  to  interest  primarily  and 
instruct  incidentally  is  the  sine  qua  non 
of  the  novelist. 

Roughly  speaking,  Mr.  Parker  has 
made  the  strongest  appeal  to  our  imagi- 
native and  pleasure-loving  sense,  while 
Mr.  McLennan  possesses  the  intellectual 
and  aesthetic  qualities  which  may  easily 
g^ve  him  the  leadership  should  he  care  to 
assume  it. 

Winifred  Lee  Wendell, 


A  STUDY  OF  CHOPIN  * 


The  musical  candidate  for  a  niche  in 
the  Hall  of  Fame  has  a  harder  time  of  it 
than  his  fellow-workers  in  other  branches 
of  art.  Whether  on  account  of  the  inti- 
mate character  of  music,  or  because  the 
principles  of  criticism  applicable  to  it  are 
not  clearly  defined,  or  for  some  other  of 
the  many  possible  reasons,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  at  any  given  moment  to  assign  to 
a  composer  his  ultimate  position  in  the 
world  of  art.  What  one  generation  ac- 
cords him  a  succeeding  generation 
denies,  or — a  still  more  frequent  occur- 
rence— what  his  contemporaries  thought 
the  vagaries  of  an  unbalanced  mind,  pos- 
terity recognises  as  the  promptings  of 
genius.  'Hie  history  of  music  affords 
many  instances  of  such  mutations.  Wal- 
halla  is  large  enough  for  all  the  great 
men,  and  it  is  really  of  no  consequence 
whether  Bach  or  Beethoven  or  Wagner 
deserves  the  highest  place,  so  far  as  the 
appreciation  of  genius  goes.  But  this 
the  unphilosophical  pubfic,  and  for  the 
most  part  the  critics,  too,  fail  to  compre- 
hend; and  they  imperatively  demand  a 
comparison  of  the  respective  merits  of 
the  great  names  in  musical  art.  In  the 
endeavour  to  satisfy  this  curiosity  many 
precipitate  judgments  are  passed  which 
have  subsequently  to  be  modified.  It 
is  to  offset  the  effect  of  these  fallacious 
estimates  that  those  who  perceive  the 

♦Chopin.     By    James    G.    Hunckcr.     New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


futility  of  comparing  one  genius  with 
another  are,  nevertheless,  impelled  to 
observe  their  relative  excellences  and  to 
ponder  them  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
which  is  the  greater  figure  in  the  art 
world. 

Into  the  consideration  of  the  claims  of 
those  who  are  to  stand  high  in  the  world 
of  music,  two  main  elements  enter.  The 
intrinsic  value  of  the  composer's  output 
must  be  weighed  and  his  influence  on  the 
art  taken  into  account.  It  is  this  second 
point  generally  which  causes  the  great- 
est uncertainty  in  determining  the  posi- 
tion to  be  held  by  him  for  all  time. 
Necessarily  it  demands  a  remote  per- 
spective. Chopin,  however,  has  been  sin- 
gularly fortunate  in  the  unanimity  with 
which  the  debt  that  modern  musical  art 
owes  him  is  acknowledged.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  recapitulate  at  this  time  the  many 
innovations  he  introduced  into  pianoforte 
music  to  its  eternal  advantage  and  to  that 
of  orchestral  music  as  well.  Chopin  and 
Wagner  stand  together  as  the  most  dar- 
ing and  successful  explorers  of  the  pres- 
ent century  in  the  realm  of  music;  and 
the  latter  owed  not  a  little  to  the  Pole, 
who  was  the  pioneer.  Chopin's  eminence 
in  this  respect  being  unquestioned,  it  re- 
mains then  to  consider  the  other  chief 
element  in  the  determination  of  the  final 
position  he  is  to  take  amon^  the  Immor- 
tals— namely,  his  own  contnbution  to  the 
literature  of  music. 
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There  have  been  several  treatises  on 
Chopin  which  have  to  do  with  this,  the 
most  authoritative,  perhaps,  being  that  of 
Frederick  Niecks,  whose  two  large  vol- 
umes have  been  of  no  mean  assistance  to 
the  historiographer  and  critic.  The  latest 
addition  to  the  study  of  the  Polish  com- 
poser is  Mr.  James  Huneker's  book. 
This  gentleman's  contributions  to  the 
Musical  Courier,  under  the  pen  name  of 
"Raconteur,"  have  long  claimed  the  at- 
tention of  musicians  for  their  valuable 
and  suggestive  thoughts.  His  work  is 
divided  into  two  sections,  "The  Man"  and 
"His  Music;"  and  it  is  with  the  latter 
that  we  are  now  concerned.  This  is  an 
elaboration  of  an  essay  on  "The  Greater 
Chopin,"  published  last  year  in  the  au- 
thor's collection,  entitled  Mezzotints  in 
Modern  Music,  although  some  of  the 
opinions  there  expressed  have  been  modi- 
fied by  a  further  study  of  the  subject. 
The  immediate  value  of  such  a  work  is 
the  material  aid  it  affords  in  taking  a 
rapid  and  comprehensive  glance  over 
Chopin's  compositions.  In  the  short 
space  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
they  are  taken  up  seriatim,  and  by  the 
grouping,  the  apposite  remarks  on  each, 
and  the  obiter  dicta  scattered  plentifully 
throughout,  the  final  estimate  of  their 
value  as  a  whole  is  greatly  facilitated. 

A  striking  phenomenon  in  the  artistic 
career  of  Chopin,  and  one  that  imme- 
diately impresses  itself  upon  the  mind,  is 
his  lack  of  development.  Mr.  Huneker 
sounds  a  warning  against  laying  the 
wrong  stress  on  this. 

To  suppose  that  the  young  Chopin  sprang 
into  the  arena  a  fully  equipped  warrior  is  one 
of  those  nonsensical  notions  which  gains  cur- 
rency among  persons  unfamiliar  with  the  law 
of  musical  evolution.  Chopin's  musical  an- 
cestry is  easily  traced;  as  Poe  had  his  Holly 
Chivers,  Chopin  had  his  Field. 

This  is  true.  But  the  rapidity  with 
which  Chopin  got  away  from  his  musical 
forebears  Field  and  Hummel,  and  once 
free  from  their  influence  the  suddenness 
with  which  he  appears  as  the  full-grown 
artist,  are  remarkable  circumstances. 
Beethoven's  creative  activity  falls  natu- 
rally into  three  periods.  The  Wagner  of 
The  Flying  Dutchman  and  Tannhduser 
made  enormous  strides  before  he  wrote 
Tristan.    In  each  case  is  seen  logical  and 


gradual  development.  But  Chopin's 
works,  laying  aside  a  few  of  the  very 
earliest,  show  scarcely  any  growth. 
When  only  twenty  he  had  written  some 
of  his  fitudes,  considered  among  his  fin- 
est efforts.  Almost  from  the  first,  then, 
Chopin  was  the  finished  artist.  Who 
can  find  any  trace  of  immaturity  in  the 
C  minor  Etude  op.  lo,  composed  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two?  Internal  evidence 
would  avail  but  little  to  fix  the  date  of 
most  of  his  works.  Any  one  reveals  the 
characteristic  qualities  of  his  style,  and 
will  serve  to  identify  with  certainty  any 
other. 

Another  of  the  curious  facts  in  connec- 
tion with  Chopin  is  the  comparatively 
narrow  range  of  his  genius.  His  almost 
exclusive  attention  to  the  pianoforte  and 
the  distinct  inferiority  of  his  efforts  in  a 
more  extended  sphere  cannot  be  paral- 
leled out  of  the  lives  of  any  other  of  the 
great  composers.  The  ingenious  argu- 
ment has  been  advanced  that  this  being 
an  age  of  specialism,  of  division  of 
labour,  Chopin's  music  is  merely  an  ex- 
pression of  the  times.  But  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  a  division  of  labour 
have  no  force  in  the  domain  of  art. 
Division  of  labour  means  the  greatest 
technical  and  mechanical  efficiency.  This 
is  the  end  aimed  at  in  the  industrial  pur- 
suits, and  therefore  all  other  considera- 
tions may  be  ignored.  But  in  art,  tech- 
nical perfection — it  is  almost  a  truism  to 
say  it — is  not  the  end;  and  if  its  attain- 
ment involves  the  sacrifice  of  any  of  the 
higher  qualities  of  the  creative  faculty, 
then  art  is  the  loser.  Here  breadth  and 
the  conscious  power  bom  of  extended  ac- 
tivity are  essentials.  The  greatest  works 
of  art  endure  for  those  qualities  of  the 
genius  that  created  them.  Specialism 
had  its  marked  effect  on  Chopin.  His 
works  are  without  question  the  most  id- 
iomatic, the  most  pianistic  in  the  range 
of  pianoforte  music.  To  what  extent 
this  is  so  is  demonstrated  by  the  many 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  transcribe  them 
effectively  for  orchestra.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  lack  the  grandeur,  the  vast- 
ness  of  Beethoven's.  However,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  narrow  range  of  Chopin's 
genius,  the  phrase  must  be  understood  in 
a  relative  sense.  Individual  works,  such 
as  the  A  minor  Etude  op.  25  No.  11  or 
the  Fantasie  op.  49,  do  not  hint  at  it.  Mr. 
Huneker  states  the  case  well":    "Chopin 
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seldom  compasses  sublimity.  His  arrows 
are  tipped  with  fire,  yet  they  do  not  fly 
far.  But  in  some  of  his  music  he  skirts 
the  regions  where  abide  the  gods." 

Turning  to  the  musical   structure   of 
Chopin's  works,  it  is  apparent,  as  the 
writer  says,  that  with  classical  form  so 
called  he  had  no  sympathy.    Mr.  Henry 
T.  Finck,  employing  the  well-worn  de- 
vice of  the  controversialist,   sets  up  a 
fetish  in  order  to  throw  it  down  when  he 
talks  of    "J""iboism"  and    the  folly   of 
those  who  admire  great  size  for  its  own 
sake.     Bigness  is  a  quality  justly  to  be 
considered    in    judging    works    of    art. 
Paradise   Lost   or   Faust,    with   all   its 
imperfections,  is  a  greater  work  than  a 
flawless  lyric  of  Bums  or  Heine.    The 
creative  power  that  conceives  a  structure 
of  the  vastness  of  Faust  is  of  necessity 
greater  than  that  which  at  white  heat  can 
throw  out  a  gem  like  "Ye  Banks  and 
Braes"  or  "Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume."    It 
requires  an  architectonic,  a  largeness  and 
variety  of  thought,  and  a  capacity  for 
sustained  effort  quite  beyond  a  Bums  or 
a  Heine.     If,  then,  Chopin  had  created 
nothing  but  his  Preludes  (and  they  are 
his  most  intimate  and  personal  music), 
their  faultless  beauty  could  not  raise  him 
to  the  highest  ranks.     But  Mr.  Finck's 
defence  was  not  needed.  Chopin  has  em- 
ployed larger  forms.    His  instinct  did  not 
play  him  false  when  he  spread  his  pin- 
ions for  more  sustained  flight.    The  Bal- 
lades  and    Scherzi    are    Chopin's    own 
creations  in  musical  form,  and  he  revels 
in    the    uncontrolled    freedom    of    his 
new-found  kingdom.     Uncontrolled  but 
not   uncontrollable.     Scarcely   ever   did 
Chopin's   artist  feeling  permit  a  lapse 
from  his  high  estate  into  what  might  be 
called  looseness  of  thought.    In  his  wild- 
est, most  passionate  moments  he  has  fast 
hold  of  the  thread  that  is  to  guide  him 
along  the  labyrinth    out  into  the  clear. 
Says     his     annotator:     "Not     loosely 
jointed,  but  compact  structures  glowing 
with  genius  and  presenting  definite  unity 
of  form  and  expression  are  the  Ballades." 
Chopin's  larger  canvases  are  worthy  of  a 
place  beside  those  of  the  other  great  com- 
posers for  their   magnificent    rendering 
and  their  perfect  balance.     If  they   fall 
short  of  the  greatest  masterpieces,  it  is 
not  for  lack  of  these  qualities,  but  rather 
because  their  musical  content  has  not  the 
grrandeur,  the  elemental  power  of  the 


highest  productions  of  art  "For  Chopin 
is  not  die  cool  breadth  and  marmoncal 
majesty  of  blank  verse,"  is  Mr.  Hun- 
eker's  happy  way  of  expressing  it 

Chopin's  method  for  obtaining  clear- 
ness   and    balance    differed    completely 
from  that  of  the  older  makers  of  music 
Mr.  Huneker  quotes  with  approval  the 
suggestion  of  W.  H.  Hadow,  an  English 
writer,  that  Chopin  attained  lucidity  of 
style   by   "parallelism  of  phraseology." 
He  founded  whole  paragraphs  "either  on 
a  single  phrase  repeated  in  similar  shapes 
or  on  two  phrases  in  alternation,"    Beet- 
hoven, on  the  other  hand,  develops  his 
themes  harmonically  and  contrapuntally, 
so  that  they  are  presented  in  every  light 
and  made  to  yield  up  their  every  phrase 
of  beauty.     Durchfuhrung  or  develop- 
ment is  the  word  used  to  express  the 
treatment     The  theme  is   "developed" 
logically,  extensively  and  thoroughly,  so 
that  when  at  last  a  return  is  made  to  the 
simple    form    in    which    it    was    first 
enoimced,  the  rounding  out  is  felt  to  be 
complete.    It  is  to  this  difference  between 
the  two  composers'  methods  that    Mr. 
Huneker  refers  when,  spes^ng  of  the  F 
minor  Fantasie,  he  remarks:  "That  first 
subject,  is  it  not  almost  as  ethically  puis- 
sant and  passionate  as  Beethoven  in  his 
F  minor  Sonate?    Chopin's  lack  of  te- 
naciousness  is  visible  here.     Beethoven 
would  have  built  a  cathedral  on  such  a 
foundational  scheme;  but  Chopin,  ever 
prodigal  in  his  melody-making,  dashes 
impetuously  to  the  A-flat  epi^e»  that 
heroic  love  chant,"  etc.    That  is  it    Beet- 
hoven's mental  attitude  and  habit  of  mu- 
sical thought  was  something  distinct  from 
Chopin's.    It  was  essentially  intellectual 
So  far  as  the  question  of  method  goes, 
who  shall  say  which  is  the  better  or  the 
greater?     Nor  is  there  any  reason  for 
making  the  comparis6n.     As  su^ested 
before,  art  is  large  enough    to  include 
both. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  Mazurkas,  which 
he  rather  fancifully  surnames  "Dances  of 
the  Soul,"  Mr.  Huneker  displays  an  un- 
usual and  to  us  unaccountable  partiality 
for  what  he  calls  "the  only  out-of-doors 
music  Chopin  ever  made."  "Chopin  took 
the  framework  of  the  national  dance,"  he 
continues,  "developed  it,  enlarged  it  and 
htmg  upon  it  his  choicest  melodies,  his 
most  piquant  harmonies.  He  breaks  and 
varies  the  conventionalised  rhythm  in  a 
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half  hundred  ways,  lifting  to  the  plane  of 
a  poem  the  heavy-hoofed  peasant  dance." 
Of  the  fifty-six  Mazurkas,  perhaps  a 
dozen  are  fairly  described  by  the  above. 
The  fourth  Mazurka  of  op.  24  in  B  flat 
minory  the  C  minor  of  op.  30,  and  that  in 
A  flat,  op.  50  No.  2,  do  indeed  contain 
some  of  the  "choicest  melodies"  of  the 
gjeat  melodist.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
majority  of  them  belong  to  the  "ssdon" 
Chopin,  at  whom  Mr.  Huneker  has  him- 
self looked  askance.  Some  are  almost  as 
trivial  as  the  E  flat  major  Valse.  It  is  only 
the  exotic  atmosphere  that  saves  them. 
This  chapter  contains  some  introductory 
remarks,  sane  and  well  considered,  on  the 
much  exploited  tempo  rubato.  The  fol- 
lowing are  worth  noting : 

His  [Qiopin's]  music  needs  the  greatest 
lucidity  in  presentation,  and  naturally  a  certain 
elasticity  of  phrasing.  Rhythms  need  not  be 
distorted,  nor  need  there  be  absurd  and  vulgar 
haltings,  silly  and  explosive  dynamics.  Chopin 
sentimentalised  is  Chopin  butchered.  On 
every  edition  of  Chopin's  works  should  be  en- 
grossed these  words,  together  with  the  well- 
known  injunction  of  Schumann:  "Play  in  time! 
The  playing  of  some  virtuosos  resembles  the 
walk  of  a  dranken  man.  Do  not  make  such 
your  models." 

Undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  Mr.  Huneker's  survey  is  that  dealing 
with  Etudes,  to  which  he  devotes  some 
seventy  pages,  including  in  his  remarks 
a  comparison  of  the  four  more  important 
editions  of  Klindworth,  Von  Billow,  Kul- 
lak  and  Riemann.  The  results  of  a  close 
and  painstaking  study  are  here  apparent ; 
and  as  Mr.  Huneker  is  himself  a  pianist 
and  teacher  as  well  as  a  critic,  the  value 
of  these  analyses  from  the  practical  point 
of  view,  it  may  be  surmised,  is  not  small. 
The  Etudes  lend  themselves  to  the  ana- 
lytic treatment  more  easily  than  the  other 
works,  for,  as  Mr.  Huneker  says,  "While 
they  completely  exhibit  the  entire  range 
of  Chopin's  genius,  the  play's  the  thing 
after  all.  The  poetry,  the  passion  of  the 
Ballades  and  Scherzi  wind  throughout 
these  technical  problems  like  a  flaming 
skein.  .  .  .  The  Chopin  studies  are 
poems  fit  for  Parnassus,  yet  they  also 
serve  a  very  useful  purpose  in  paeda- 
gogics."  And  the  writer  proceeds  in 
dear,  concise  and  well-chosen  sentences 
to  show  that  purpose.    Not  only  to  the 


amateur,  who  will  find  in  it  hints  which 
should  open  his  eyes  to  things  before  un- 
dreamed of  in  his  philosophy,  but  also  to 
the  professional  musician,  teacher  and 
performer  will  the  volume  be  of  great 
help  as  a  book  of  reference — a  musical' 
Baedeker. 

One  word  as  to  the  literary  quality  of 
Mr.  Huneker's  work.  To  speak  of  lit- 
erary style  in  musical  criticism  save  to 
notice  its  absence  is  an  unusual  pro- 
ceeding ;  for  generally  literature  and  mu- 
sical criticism  have  been  kept  distinct. 
But  Mr.  Huneker  has  shown  that  the 
separation  is  not  a  necessary  one.  In 
Mezzotints  in  Modern  Music  he  gave 
promise  of  becoming  a  literary  artist  of 
merit,  and  in  his  Chopin  this  promise  is 
seen  in  process  of  fulfilment.  The  gravest 
faults  to  be  found  are  a  certain  extrava- 
gance of  diction  and  a  tendency  to  employ 
unusual  or  obsolete  terms.  Then,  too,  the 
conscious  effort  involved  in  turning  out 
a  pretty  phrase  is  at  times  very  plain. 
None  of  these  defects  is  incurable,  how- 
ever, and  while  it  would  be  an  exaggera- 
tion to  call  Mr.  Huneker  the  Matthew 
Arnold  among  musical  critics,  that  title 
may  in  time  become  his  by  desert,  if  his 
further  advance  be  as  marked  as  that 
noted  heretofore. 

The  first  portion  of  Mr.  Huneker's 
volume,  dealing  with  Chopin  the  Man,  is 
a  fitting  prelude  to  what  follows.  It  is 
concise  and  well  put;  and  while  throw- 
ing no  new  light  on  the  meagre  facts  of 
the  Pole's  career,  it  holds  the  attention  to 
the  end.  Not  for  an  instant  does  the 
story  become  colourless.  Of  the  inci- 
dents connected  with  Chopin's  life,  the 
Sand  episode,  with  its  redundancy  of 
legend,  as  Henry  James  would  say,  is 
perhaps  the  most  prominent.  Although 
holding  no  brief  for  the  brilliant  French- 
woman, Mr.  Huneker  treats  the  affair 
sensibly,  and  with  commendable  dispas- 
sionateness. He  loves  to  dwell  on  the 
manly  side  of  his  hero's  character,  and 
makes  short  work  of  the  widespread  but 
ill-founded  rumours  of  his  constant  ill- 
health  and  sickly  manner.  The  chapter 
dealing  with  the  Artist  is  full  of  sugges- 
tive and  interesting  remarks,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  suceeding  one — 
"Poet  and  Psychologist" — ^which  ap- 
peared separately  in  a  recent  number  of 
Scribner^s.  But  this  latter  chapter  is 
somewhat  marred  ||]ged^iol>scurity  of 
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diction  and  thought  which  is  at  times 
observable.  Take  these  sentences,  for 
example : 

Wagner  and  Chopin  have  a  motor  element 
in  their  music  that  is  fiercer,  intenser  and  more 
fugacious  than  that  of  all  other  composers. 
For  them  is  not  the  Buddhistic  void,  in  which 
shapes  slowly  form  and  fade;  their  psychical 
tempo  is  devouring.  They  voiced  their  age, 
they  moulded  their  age,  and  we  listen  eagerly 
to  them,  to  these  vibrile  prophetic  voices,  so 
€weetly  corrosive,  bardic  and  appealing. 


One  is  tempted  to  exclaim  with  Mr. 
W.  S.  Gilbert,  that  some  of  this  "is  pretty, 
but  I  don't  know  what  it  means."  Hap- 
pily, Mr.  Huneker  does  not  indulge  in 
such  a  strain  too  frequently;  and  to  offset 
it  there  are  many  passages  in  the  book 
that  show  a  real  power  and  richness  of 
imagination.  Lovers  of  Chopin  have 
cause  to  be  grateful  to  his  latest  biog- 
rapher for  a  disinterested  and  successful 
endeavour  to  place  before  them  the  true 
Chopin. 

Lewis  M.  Isaacs. 


AN  AMERICAN  PUBLISHER  OF  A  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO 


The  printer,  publisher  and  bookseller 
doing  the  most  extensive  business  and 
showing  the  most  enterprise  in  it  in  the 
United  States  one  hundred  years  ago 
was  Isaiah  Thomas,  of  Worcester.  Dr. 
Charles  L.  Nichols,  who  has  been  collect- 
ing material  for  several  years,  has  re- 
cently published  his  bibliography  of 
Woicester  imprints,  covering  the  period 
from  the  introduction  of  printing  into 
that  town  in  1775  to  1848.*  The  most  in- 
teresting section  of  the  book,  especially 
to  people  outside  of  Worcester,  is  the  list 
of  books  printed  by  Isaiah  Thomas.  As 
Thomas  was  for  a  long  time  the  only 
printer  there,  and  until  the  time  he 
turned  over  his  business  to  his  son  in 
1802  he  published  a  large  proportion  of 
the  books  issuing  from  Worcester 
presses,  the  book  is  of  greater  interest 
than  most  local  bibliographies  are. 

Thomas  was  a  printer  from  boyhood. 
He  began  as  low  in  the  scale  as  did 
Franklin.  He  used  to  say  that  "six 
weeks'  schooling"  was  all  he  ever  had. 
When  only  seven  years  of  age  his  mother, 
a  widow,  bound  him  over  to  Zachariah 
Fowle,  a  Boston  printer.  Thomas  has 
told  us  himself  that  when  he  t)egan  to 
work,  in  order  that  he  might  reach  the 
cases  to  set  type,  he  stood  upon  a  bench 
eighteen  inches  high.  His  first  work  was 
setting  the  type  of  a   licentious   ballad, 

♦Bibliography  of  Worcester.  A  List  of 
Books,  Pamphlets,  Newspapers  and  Broad- 
sides, Printed  in  the  Town  of  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  from  1775  to  1848.  With  His- 
torical and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  Giarles 
Lemuel  Nichols.  Worcester,  Privately  Print- 
ed, 1899. 


called  The  Lawyer^ s  Pedigree.  He  knew 
then  only  the  letters  and  had  not  been 
taught  to  put  them  together  aad  spdL 
The  type  was  double  pica,  and  the  work 
occupied  him  two  days.  In  the  inden- 
ture Fowle  agreed  "to  teach  or  cause  to 
be  taught  the  said  apprentice,  by  the  best 
way  and  means  he  can,  the  art  and  mis- 
tery  of  a  printer,  also  to  read,  write  and 
cypher."  Fowle's  principal  business  was 
printing  ballads  for  peddlers,  and  his 
outfit  consisted  of  a  single  press  and  a 
small  lot  of  three  sizes  of  type.  There 
were  few  engravers  at  this  time  in  Bos- 
ton, but  Fowle's  rival  in  the  ballad-print- 
ing business  had  a  negro  who  was  able  to 
illustrate  his  work  by  cuts.  Young 
Thomas  tried  his  hand  at  decorating 
those  printed  by  Fowle.  He  cut  about  a 
hundred  plates,  rude  and  coarse,  'T)ut 
nearly  a  match,"  he  says,  "for  those 
done  by  the  negro."  The  library  of  the 
printing  office  was,  he  says,  confined  to 
a  "tattered  dictionary  and  an  ink-stained 
Bible ;  but  aided  by  tiiese  and  what  other 
books  he  could  get  at,  Thomas  acquired 
the  elementary  branches,  learned  to  write 
good  English,  and  to  put  his  thoughts 
into  type  without  writing  them  down. 
He  loved  books  and  his  art,  and  in  1756, 
when  between  seventeen  and  dghteen 
years  of  age,  ran  away  from  his  master 
and  foynd  his  way  to  Halifax,  hoping  to 
earn  enough  there  to  reach  London, 
where  he  wanted  to  go  to  perfect  himsdf 
as  a  printer.  Luck  was  against  him, 
however,  and  after  a  short  stay  there  and 
at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  where  his  presence 
"was  suspected  by  his  Boston  friends  by 
the  remodelling  and  improv^m^ptiiQ  the 
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newspaper  on  which  he  worked,"  he  re- 
turned to  Boston,  and  was  again  in  the 
employ  of  his  old  master.     But  after  a 
few  weeks  he  left  again,  going  south  to 
Wilmington    and    later    to    Charleston, 
where  he  worked  for  several  years  with 
more  or  less  success.     He  returned    to 
Boston  in  1770  and  went  into  partnership 
with  his  old   master.     They    started   a 
newspaper,  The  Massachusetts  Spy,  but 
after  three  months  Thomas  bought  out 
Fowle's  interest,  and  thus  became  owner 
of  the  press  and  types  at  which  he  had 
worked  when  a  child.    The  Spy  was  con- 
tinued, and  soon  had  a  larger  circulation 
than  any  other  paper  in  Boston.    In  Feb- 
ruary, 1774,  he  issued  the  first  number  of 
The  Royal  American  Magazine,  which 
ran  through  fifteen  numbers,  the  first  six 
of  which  were  edited  by  Thomas.    This 
magazine  is  of  especial  interest  nowadays 
on  account  of  the  plates  in  it  which  were 
engraved  by  Paul  Revere.  From  the  time 
of  his  return  to  Boston,  just  after  the  Bos- 
ton massacre,  he  had  always  stood  for  the 
cause  of  the  colony  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  home  government,  and  on  account  of 
articles  in  the  Spy  had  more  than  once 
got  into  trouble.    On  the  i6th  of  April, 
^7759  three  days  before  the  battle  of  Lex- 
ington, he  packed  up  his    presses    and 
types,  and,  as   he    says   himself,  "stole 
them  out  of  town  in  the  dead  of  night." 
He  himself  participated  in  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  and  did  not  get  around  to 
Worcester,   where   his   outfit  had   been 
sent,  for  several  days.    On  May  3  the 
publication  of  the  Spy  was  renewed.  This 
was  the  first  piece  of  printing  done  in 
Worcester.    A  few  weeks  later  he  printed 
'*A  I  Narrative  \  of  the  \  Excursion  and 
Ravages  |   of  the   \   King's  Troops,   I 
Under  the  Command  of  General  Gaze,  \ 
On  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1775,  \  to- 
gether with  the  I  Depositions  \  Taken  by 
Order  of   Congress,  ]  To  support   the 
Truth  of  it,  \  Published  by  Authority.  \ 
Massachusetts-Bay:  \  Worcester,  Printed 
by  Isaiah  Thomas,  by  order  \  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress.\ 

This  was  a  pamphlet  of  twenty-four 
pages.  Thomas's  own  copy  in  the  Li- 
brary of  the  American  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety is  endorsed  hy  him,  "This  was  the 
first  printing  done  m  Worcester,  Mass." 

Of  the  list  given  by  Dr.  Nichols  after 
this  first  book,  Thomas  published  nothing 
else,    except   his    newspaper,   almanacs. 


sermons  and  other  religious  books,  until 
1 781,  when  he  printed  two  Masonic 
pamphlets,  one  being  an  oration  which  he 
had  himself  delivered  in  Lancaster  two 
years  before.  In  1782  he  reprinted  Ad- 
dison's Cato  and  Lillo's  London  Mer- 
chant, both  done  for  a  Boston  book- 
seller, N.  Coverly.  For  the  first  ten 
years,  from  1775  to  1785,  Dr.  Nichols's 
bibliography  shows,  excluding  his  news- 
paper and  a  broadside,  only  forty  publi- 
cations in  Worcester,  ten  of  which  were 
almanacs. 

When  peace  was  restored  Thomas's 
business  prospered,  and  he  became  the 
most  important  printer  and  bookseller  in 
the  United  States.  At  one  time  he  had 
ten  presses  employed,  seven  of  them  be- 
ing at  Worcester.  He  also  established  a 
paper  mill  and  made  some,  at  least,  of  his 
own  paper.  He  had,  besides,  his  own  bind- 
ery, and,  as  a  bookseller,  dealt  in  various 
kinds  of  books  published  in  America  and 
Europe.  His  principal  establishment  re- 
mained at  Worcester,  but  he  had  book- 
shops in  a  number  of  other  places,  includ- 
ing five  at  various  points  in  Massachu- 
setts, one  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire, 
one  in  Albany,  and  one  in  Baltimore. 
His  partner  in  the  Boston  branch  was 
Ebenezer  T,  Andrews.  The  firm  name 
was  Thomas  and  Andrews,  and  they  pub- 
lished from  1789  to  1793  the  Massachu- 
setts Magazine,  a  monthly  devoted  to 
arts  and  letters.  Many  numbers  con- 
tained American  portraits  and  views  by 
S.  Hill.  These  plates  are  now  much 
sought  after,  and  a  complete  set  of  the 
Magazine,  Andrews's'  own,  eight  vol- 
umes, brought  $480  in  the  Manson  sale  last 
year.  Brissot  de  Warville,  who  travelled 
in  the  United  States  in  1788,  said  in  his 
book  that  Isaiah  Thomas  was  the  Didot 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  also  on  record 
that  Benjamin  Franklin  once  referred  to 
him  as  "the  Baskerville  of  America," 

Collectors  of  Thomas  imprints,  how- 
ever, love  best  those  little  juvenile  books, 
reprints  of  the  diminutive  volumes  issued 
by  John  Newberry  and  his  successors  in 
London  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century.  The  American  reprints  are  al- 
most as  rare  as  the  original  English  edi- 
tions. The  first  of  these  reprints,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Nichols  (who,  however,  is  not 
able  to  locate  a  copy  of  it),  was  the  Royal 
Primer,  or  an  Easy  and  Pleasant  Guide 
to  the  Art  of  Reading,    'Hns. was  issued 
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by  Thomas  in  1784.  Dr.  Nichols  records 
nearly  fifty  of  these  little  books,  many  of 
them,  however,  being  known  to  him  only 
through  Thomas's  advertisements.  Thom- 
as himself  may  possibly,  like  Newberry, 
have  composed  as  well  as  printed  chil- 
dren's books.  It  is  known  that  he  wrote 
The  New  American  Spelling  Book — 
adapted  to  the  Capacities  of  Young  Chil- 
dren, rendering  the  Use  of  a  Primer  un- 
necessary. This  was  printed  by  him  in 
1785.  The  title-pages  of  two  of  these  in- 
teresting little  books  are  reproduced 
herewith,  exact  size  of  originals.  All  are 
rare  enough  to  give  sport  to  the  keenest 
collector.  Thomas  was  proud  of  his 
Worcester  press,  and  most  of  these  chil- 
dren's books,  as  well  as  many  of  his 
larger  works,  have  on  the  title-page 
the  words  "First  Worcester  Edition." 

In  1785  Thomas  published  a  specimen 
book  of  his  types,  "Being  as  large  and 
complete  an  Assortment  as  is  to  be  met 
with  in  any  one  Printing  Office  in 
America.  Chiefly  Manufactured  by  that 
great  Artist,  William  Caslon."  This  was 
probably  the  first  such  specimen  book 
issued  by  any  printer  in  this  country.  A 
manuscript  note  in  the  copy  in  the  library 
of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society 
says:  "A  great  addition,  and  a  great 
Variety  of  Types  were  added  to  the  fol- 
lowing, after  1785.    When  complete  the 


Printing    materials    were    estimated    at 
Nine  Thousand  Dollars." 

He  ai^reciated  also  the  beauty  of 
ample  margins,  and  in  the  little  bo(dc 
Elegiac  Sonnets  and  Other  Poems,  by 
Cluu-lotte  Smith,  printed  by  him  in  1795, 
after  giving  the  binder  directions  how  to 
place  the  plates,  he  says  "cut  the  book  as 
large  each  way  as  it  will  bear."  His  pref- 
ace to  this  book  is  an  evidence  of  the  in- 
terest Thomas  took  in  his  art  As  a 
specimen  it  is  worth  reprinting. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  Editor  of  this  (Worcester)  Edition  in- 
tended to  have  published  it  nearly  four  years 
since,  at  which  time  he  had  the  plates  en- 
graved in  his  office  in  this  town.  His  being 
employed  in  printing  larger  and  heavier  vol- 
umes has  prevented  these  Sonnets  appearing 
from  his  Press  till  now.  As  the  Letter  Press 
has  been  delayed,  he  could  have  wished  the 
Engravings  had  been  also;  as  in  the  infancy 
of  engraving  in  this  country  four  years'  addi- 
tional experience  to  the  artist  would  doubtless 
have  produced  more  delicate  work  than  what 
is  now  presented.  The  lovers  of  this  Art  will, 
however,  be  enabled,  in  some  measure,  to 
mark  the  progress  of  Engraving  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  Plates  now  executed  with  these, 
and  the  Editor  doubts  not  but  a  proper  allow- 
ance will  be  made  for  work  engraved  by  an 
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artist  who  obtained  his  knowledge  in  this 
country,  by  whom  these  plates  were  executed, 
and  that  done  by  European  engravers  who 
haTe  settled  in  the  United  States. 

The  making  of  the  particular  kind  of  paper 
on  which  these  Sonnets  are  printed  is  a  new 
business  in  America,  and  but  lately  introduced 
into  Great  Britain;  it  is  the  first  manufac- 
tured by  the  Editor. 

On  the  whole,  the  Editor  hopes  for  the  can- 
dour of  those  who  wish  well  to  the  productions 
of  the  G>lumbian  Press — ^their  favourable  ac- 
ceptance of  this  and  other  volumes  printed  in 
this  country  will  doubtless  raise  an  emulation 
to  produce  others,  better  executed,  on  superior 
paper,  and  with  more  delicate  engravings. 

Isaiah  Thomas. 

Worcester,  Massachusbtts,  October,  1795. 

The  engraver  referred  to  as  "having 
obtained  his  knowledge  in  this  country" 
was  Joseph  H.  Seymour,  of  Philadelphia. 
He  was  the  engraver  of  plates  for  several 
other  works  issued  by  Thomas.  By  the 
"larger  and  heavier  volumes"  Thomas  no 
doubt  meant  the  three  editions  of  the 
Bible  printed  by  him  in  1791  and  1793. 
The  prospectus  of  the  first  of  these,  an 
edition  in  royal  quarto,  was  circulated  in 
1790.  Among  the  conditions  of  publica- 
tion were  the  following : 

It  shall  be  printed  with  elegant  new  types, 
already  made  and  completed  particularly  for 
the  purpose— types  large,  beautiful  and  suited 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  eyes  of  all,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  aged  and  infirm.  See  the 
Specimen  annexed. 

The  Price  to  Subscribers,  handsomely 
bound,  shall  be  only  Seven  Dollars,  although 
the  English  Editions  of  the  same  size  and  of 
an  inferior  quality  are  sold  for  eight  and  nine 
Dollars. 

To  make  payment  easy  to  those  who  wish  to 
be  encouragers  of  this  laudable  undertaking, 
and  to  be  in  possession  of  so  valuable  property 
as  a  Royal  Quarto  Bible,  and  who  are  not  able 
to  pay  for  one  all  in  Cash— from  such  the 
Publisher  will  receive  one-half  of  the  sum,  or 
twenty-one  shilUngs,  in  the  following  articles, 
viz.:  Wheat,  Rye,  Indian  Corn,  Butter,  or 
Pork,  if  delivered  at  his  store  in  Worcester, 
or  at  the  store  of  himself  and  company  in  Bos- 
ton, by  the  20th  day  of  December,  1790,  the 
remaining  sum  of  twenty-one  shillings  to  be 
paid  in  cash  as  soon  as  the  books  are  ready 
for  delivery. 

In  order  in  some  measure  to  recompense  the 
Reverend  Gergy,  and  all  whose  piety,  good- 


ness of  heart,  and  regard  for  the  manufactures 
of  their  country  may  induce  them  to  help  for- 
ward so  great  and  useful  an  undertaking  as 
the  one  now  proposed,  all  who  subscribe  for 
twelve  copies,  or  procure  twelve  copies  to  be 
subscribed  for,  and  will  be  answerable,  and 
make  payment  for  them  agreeably  to  this  pro- 
posal, shall  be  entitled  to  and  receive  a  thir- 
teenth copy,  handsomely  bound,  for  their 
trouble. 
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PftiMTSB  AT  WORCeSTKit,  (Mam.) 
By  ISAIAH    7HOMAS. 

In  The  Massachusetts  Spy  of  Decem- 
ber IS,  1791,  appeared  an  advertise- 
ment which  read :  "The  Royal  Quarto 
Bible  (and  the  only  one  of  so  large  a 
typed  quarto  ever  attempted  in  America) 
is  this  day  completed  from  the  Press  of 
the  imdersigned." 

About  the  same  time  he  published  a 
two-volume  folio  Bible,  being  the  first 
folio  Bible  printed  in  America.  It  con- 
tained fifty  plates  (the  quarto  had  only 
forty-eight)  eng^ved  by  Seymour,  Hill, 
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Norman  and  Doolittle.    In  the  introduc- 
tion the  publisher  says : 

The  Editor,  desirous  to  assist  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  most  useful  of  all  Arts,  has 
carried  through  his  Press  two  editions  of  the 
Holy  Bible  (this  folio,  illustrated  with  fifty 
Copperplate  Engravings  of  Scripture  History, 
and  one  in  Royal  Quarto).  No  cost,  care  or 
labour  hath  he  spared  to  render  these  Editions 
correct,  neat  and  elegant.  He  thinks  he  may 
venture  to  assure  you  that,  in  respect  to  Cor- 
rectness, no  copies  of  the  Bible,  now  extant, 
have  had  more  attention  paid  to  them.  The 
Editor  furnished  himself  with  nearly  thirty  cop- 
ies, printed  at  different  times  and  places.  From 
these  he  selected  the  most  correct  by  which  to 
revise  the  whole  of  this  work.  The  Marginal 
Notes  and  References  to  the  Quarto  Edition 
were  all  previously  examined  and  compared 
with  the  Text  by  the  Minister  of  Holden. 
Every  sheet  of  the  Text,  before  its  commit- 
ment to  the  Press,  was  carefully  examined  by 
the  Qergymen  of  Worcester,  and  by  other 
capable  persons,  and  compared  by  not  less 
than  eight  different  copies,  six  of  them  the 
most  correct  British   Modern   Editions  from 


the  Presses  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  two  of  them  Ancient  British 
Copies  of  the  present  translation — one  printed 
in  London,  i6^,  by  Benham  Norton  and  John 
Bill,  only  sixteen  years  after  the  first  publica- 
tion of  this  translation — the  other  at  the  Uni- 
versity Press  at  Cambridge  in  1637. 

In  1802  Thomas  turned  over  his  busi- 
ness to  his  son,  Isaiah  Thomas,  Junior, 
who  carried  it  on  for  a  number  of  years. 
Released  in  a  measure  from  the  cares  of 
business,  he  still  added  to  his  library,  for 
he  was  a  lover  of  books  as  well  as  a 
maker  of  them,  and  in  1810  published  a 
History  of  Printing  in  America,  in  two 
volumes,  octavo,  preserving  a  large 
amount  of  historical  material  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  lost.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  An- 
tiquarian Society,  erected  their  first 
building  at  a  cost  of  ten  thousand  dollars, 
and  gave  them  his  large  library.  The 
collections  of  this  institution  are  rich  in 
Early  Americana,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
glories  of  Worcester. 

Luther  S.  Liznngston. 


A  FAMOUS  PARIS  BOOKBINDER 


In  the  Rue  Royale  St.  Honore,  near 
the  Church  of  the  Madeleine,  in  the  heart 
of  the  fashionable  shopping  quarter  of 
Paris,  is  the  house  of  Gruel  Englemann ; 
a  shop— -if  shop  it  may  be  called,  for  its 
air  of  distinction  and  opulence  suggests  ' 
a  private  museum  or  a  salon,  rather  than 
a  place  in  which  to  barter  merchandise — 
well  known  to  amateurs  and  connoisseurs 
of  rare  books  and  bookbinding. 

Lining  the  book  shelves,  along  the 
walls,  are  missals,  breviaries,  books  of 
prayer  and  devotion,  the  illumining  and 
binding  of  which  have  been  a  feature  of 
the  house  for  generations.  In  a  velvet- 
lined  case  is  displayed  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  old  bindings ;  in  another,  modem 
books  of  verse  and  prose,  bound  after  old 
designs,  or  in  the  celebrated  Cuir  Cisele, 
for  whose  introduction  into  modem  trade 
Gruel  and  Englemann  are  famous.  All 
this  the  casual  shopper  sees  en  route  for 
the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  or  the  Avenue  de 
rOpera,  and  goes  his  way  unconscious 
that  he  has  paused  on  the  threshold  of  a 


museum  full  of  rare  and  curious  treas- 
ures ;  that  above  the  vast  salon  are  work- 
shops employing  the  most  skilful  crafts- 
men of  this  interesting  trade  and  art; 
that  in  smaller  rooms,  under  bolt  and 
padlock,  are  volumes  which  the  exclusive 
collector  would  be  glad  to  possess ;  that, 
in  short,  he  has  had  a  brief  entrance  into 
the  oldest,  most  famous  bookbinding 
house  in  France,  and,  perhaps,  in  the 
world.  This  trade  owes  its  prestige  and 
success  to  a  woman.  In  1846,  Catherine 
Gruel,  the  wife  of  an  eminent  bookseller 
and  printer,  "un  galanthomme"  as  he 
is  called,  found  herself  a  widow  with  her 
little  son,  Leon  Gruel,  to  support,  and 
the  fortunes  of  an  important  business, 
founded  in  181 1,  under  her  sole  control. 
Madame  Gruel  was  more  than  equal  to 
the  difficult  situation.  She  combined 
with  the  attractions  of  youth  and  beauty 
a  virile  firmness  and  vigour  of  character. 
She  was  a  good  commergante,  as  weU  as 
a  spirituelle  woman,  and  the  combination 
was  a  happy  one  for  the  house  whose 
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existence  hazard  had  confided  to  her  in- 
telligence. 

Catherine  Gruel  made  for  this  branch 
of  her  trade  a  peculiar  and  distinct  place 
in  the  history  of  bookbinding.  She  in- 
troduced at  once  into  her  workshop  ar- 
tists of  the  highest  talent;  indeed,  many 
celebrated  binders,  men  who  will  leave 
undoubted  records  of  their  work,  have 
served  their  apprenticeships  in  Madame 
Gruel's  workshop — Marius  Michel,  phe, 
ChamboUe,  David,  the  Baron  Joly,  Ros- 
sigueux,  Riester,  Lielarde.  She  had  a 
talent  for  surrounding  herself  with  in- 
teresting people,  whose  constant  pres- 
ence in  the  salon  her  shop  soon  became 
could  not  be  solely  accounted  for  by  the 
interest  of  bookbinding.  Possessed  of 
exquisite  tact,  inherent  artistic  taste,  she 
soon  made  herself  appreciated  and  be- 
loved by  her  clients,  noble  and  distin- 
guished people,  for  the  elite  and  exclu- 
sive noblesse  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main were  her  patrons  and  friends.  The 
old  Duchesse  de  Montmorency,  and  the 
Due  d'Aumale,  the  famous  connoisseur 
raffine,  consulted  her  criticism  on  the 
subject  of  her  art,  and  she  was  assigned 
by  common  consent  the  first  place  among 
her  contemporaries. 

Her  rooms  became  at  times  a  literary 
club,  where  celebrated  collectors  and  lov- 
ers of  books  and  bindings  gathered  to 
discuss  their  hobbies.  Countess  de  Nieu- 
werke,  Bartet  de  Jouy,  Edmond  du  Som- 
merard,  Auguste  de  Bostard,  Henri  de 
Laborde,  Horace  de  Vielcastel,  Berryer, 
Guizot,  Alexandre  Dumas,  Paul  La- 
creux,  the  Savant  bibliographer,  Jacob 
the  economist,  Michel  Chevalier,  Henri 
Lehmann,  Racinet  Moreau  and  Ledoux, 
among  the  artists. 

It  makes  an  enchanting  picture,  this 
delightful  shop  of  fifty  years  ago,  filled 
from  time  to  time  with  the  most  inter- 
esting men  and  women  of  the  age — 
parchment  and  vellum,  type  and  illum- 
inings,  chiselled  leather,  gold  leaf,  the 
subjects  under  discussion.  A  duke  of  the 
old  regime  handles  a  folio  of  Le  Gascon 
with  the  reverence  and  love  of  the  im- 
passioned bibliographer ;  and  discusses  it 
with  the  young  merchant,  "a  woman  far 
from  the  ordinary  in  type  of  beauty,  the 
beauty  which  the  old  masters  paint  for 
us  in  miniatures."  She  wears  the  low- 
bodiced  dress  of  the  period,  her  hair  falls 
about  her  face  in  curls ;  and  as  she  leads 


her  distinguished  guests  to  the  workshop, 
in  order  to  show  some  intricate,  explicit 
use  of  the  burin,  or  bends  over  an  ancient 
model  in  the  gilder's  hands,  Catherine 
Elizabeth  Aglae  Englemann  leaves  a 
graceful  memory  from  which  we  turn  re- 
luctantly in  order  to  follow  further  the 
fortunes  of  the  house. 

She  married  in  1846  Jean  Englemann, 
the  well-known  printer,  and  the  business 
steadily  increased  in  financial  and  artis- 
tic importance  until  it  passed,  in  1875, 
into  the  hands  of  Leon  Gruel,  who  is  its 
head  to-day.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  of 
all  the  beautiful  specimens  of  this  branch 
of  trade  and  art;  they  are  constantly  sent 
forth  from  the  workshop  through  France 
to  the  art-loving  centres  of  the  world. 
The  courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Eng- 
land, Germany  and  the  East,  possess 
among  their  rare  treasures  examples  of 
the  binding  of  this  house. 

The  bindings  sent  to  the  Chicago  Ex- 
hibition attracted  great  attention  and  re- 
mark, and  won  for  M.  Gruel  the  prize 
medal ;  indeed,  at  all  exhibitions  his  work 
has  received  the  first  award. 

The  Imitation  of  Christ,  by  Lamme- 
nais,  a  copy  of  the  thirteenth-century 
manuscript,  was  considered  to  be  the 
finest  example  of  chiselled  leather  the 
house  had  hitherto  produced.  The  cov- 
ers were  decorated  in  a  rich  composition 
of  the  Renaissance  style,  very  finely  exe- 
cuted, half  in  brilliant,  half  in  dull,  gold, 
and  surrounded  by  bands  of  mosaic  and 
lines  of  raised  gold.  On  the  first  cover, 
the  central  figure  is  the  infant  Christ, 
adored  by  two  angels ;  on  the  back  is  the 
head  of  Christ  framed  in  rich  ornamen- 
tation in  high  relief.  These  covers  alone 
took  four  months  to  make,  and  were  es- 
timated to  cost  $1500.  There  were,  be- 
sides, numerous  copies  of  Grolier  and 
Maiolo  and  Le  Gascon,  and  of  models  in 
the  National  Library. 

Another  work  of  exquisite  delicacy 
made  in  the  Gruel  workshops,  by  Rossi- 
neux,  was  a  book  bound  in  sculptured 
wood,  a  veritable  marvel  of  workman- 
ship, which  excited  great  admiration 
when  it  was  exhibited  in  1844.  It  took 
one  year  to  execute,  and  cost  $3000.  It  is 
in  the  Gruel  collection  to-day. 

During  late  years  the  house  has  bound 
for  the  Grolier  Club  of  New  York,  for 
Mr.  Walters,  of  Baltimore,  and  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Hoe,  of  New  Y^i]^^^,  The  workshops 
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to-day  are  filled  with  designs  and  work 
already  in  hand  for  the  French  Exhibi- 
tion of  1900.  "This  work,"  says  M. 
Gruel,  "I  cannot  permit  to  be  described 
to  the  public  now.  It  is  to  be  our  coup 
d'itat  at  the  Exposition. 

"Less  than  one  hundred  years  ago  in 
France,  in  order  to  profess  a  fnetier,  a 
man  must  first  have  produced  a  master- 
piece. In  these  times,  when  competition  is 
great  and  the  commercial  instinct  domi- 
nant, the  question  is  not  how  can  I  make 
the  most  completely  beautiful  object,  re- 
gardless of  time  and  cost,  that  it  may  be 
'a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever,'  but 
how  can  I  quickest  produce  the  most 
saleable  article  at  the  least  expense  to 
myself.  This,  unfortunately,  is  &ie  mod- 
em spirit!"  said  old  Leon  Gruel,  sitting 
in  his  small  study  before  a  table  massed 
high  with  manuscript,  pamphlets,  mod- 
els of  old  and  modem  design,  sur- 
rounded by  book-cases  full  of  rich,  price- 
less documents  and  parchment,  approved 
by  countless  diplomas  from  all  the  great 
expositions  of  the  world,  and  from  the 
most  exclusive  critical  societies.  On  a 
tray  by  his  side  were  several  instmments 
of  fine  and,  to  the  amateur,  marvellous 
complexity,  whose  delicate  use  an  ap- 
prenticeship of  life  alone  could  master. 
These  objects  pertaining  to  the  most 
careful  and  laborious  handiwork;  these 
books  representing  the  work  of  years — 
the  small  card-case,  for  instance,  exhibited 
at  Chicago,  and  whose  inscription  in  the 
catalogue  reads:  "This  object  was  in- 
spired by  the  work  of  Stipham  de 
Laune/*  In  a  country  where  the  concep- 
tion of  a  card-case  and  a  scissor-box  is 
"inspired"  we  may  still  hope  that  there 
remains  enough  of  the  artistic  spirit  to 
carry  us,  in  spite  of  the  commercial  in- 
stinct, for  another  half  century  at  least. 

Leon  Gmel  is  a  man  of  the  world  in 
the  sense  of  courtesy  and  gentle  speech 
and  manner,  and  is  the  most  reliable 
guide  and  authority  that  one  could  con- 
sult. "When  I  published  my  'Manuel 
Historique  et  Bibliographique  de  I  Ama- 
teur de  Relieure,'"  he  said,  "the  libra- 
rians at  the  National  Library  wrote  me 
pointing  out  an  error ;  it  was  a  close  and 
friendly  controversy,  but — I  was  in  the 
right  after  all!"  and  his  eyes  twinkled. 
Sitting  back  in  his  chair,  his  slender 
hands  lightly  touching  each  other  at  the 
finger  tips,  his  face  bright  with  intelli- 


gence and  interest,  Leon  Grud  con- 
verses easily,  most  delightfully.  "Dans 
le  temps,"  he  said,  "men  loved  their  art 
passionately,  now  they  love  their  money 
with  equal  fervour.  Why,  I  remember 
Payn,  brother  of  Thomas  Payn,  who 
wrote  Home,  Sweet  Home.  He  was  a 
true  artist  and  loved  his  profession.  He 
drank  terribly,  poor  fellow,  and  his 
hands  shook  as  with  the  palsy;  indeed, 
he  trembled  so  all  over  that  when  an  idea 
for  bookbinding  came  upon  him  that  he 
was  determined  to  carry  out,  they 
were  obliged  to  strap  him  up  to  a  tabk 
in  order  to  steady  him.  Modem  book- 
binding has  discovered  nothing  to  equal 
the  old  designs,  and  at  best  we  can  only 
copy."  Leon  Gruel's  profession  touches 
on  all  history,  and  combines,  with  the  aid 
of  the  illuminator  and  printer,  all  art  and 
letters.  By  his  side  is  his  famous  work, 
"Le  Manuel  Historique  et  Bibliograph- 
ique de  V Amateur  de  Relieure,"  with  an 
extra  copy  twice  the  bulk  of  the  origi- 
nal. M.  Gmel  is  at  work  slowly,  revis- 
ing and  making  an  edition  that  will  be  of 
priceless  value  to  connoisseur  and  ama- 
teur. The  first  edition  of  this  work  was 
the  result  of  the  labour  of  twenty-five 
years.  He  is  now  sixty-seven  years  of 
age,  and  this  later  edition  will  occupy  him 
doubtless  for  the  remainder  of  his  Ufe. 
Bending  over  it,  he  points  to  numerous 
annotations  made  in  his  dear  handwrit- 
ing, perhaps  the  discovery  of  a  long- 
sought-for  volume  imearthed  from  some 
obscure  comer  in  an  old  shop  on  the 
Quai.  He  has  the  true  enthusiasm  of 
the  collector,  and  ddights  in  a  trouvaille 
as  did  Hankey  the  English  bibliophile, 
who  stirred  from  his  death  stupor  and 
half  started  up  at  the  ringing  of  the  door 
bell,  the  passion  for  the  precious  volume 
he  had  been  seeking  strong  in  death. 
"Ah,"  he  said,  "it  is  a  bookseller  bring- 
ing me  a  Justine  in  vellum !"  In  the  case 
of  Leon  Gmel,  with  whole-souled  devo- 
tion to  his  art,  he  adds  great  erudition; 
he  is  an  interesting  man  as  well  as  a 
successful  merchant  and  bookbinder. 
Through  the  love  of  collecting  as  much 
as  for  the  needs  of  his  profession,  he  has 
gathered  together  numberless  bindings 
into  a  veritable  museum,  where  are  to  be 
seen  all  sorts  of  documents  and  ac- 
cessories relative  to  bookbinding  and  its 
history,  acts  of  state,  civil  laws,  famous 
old  bills  and  addrj^ss^.  ^utographs  and 
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an  interesting  collection  of  the  "Private 
Marks"  of  publishers  and  bookbinders 
covering  hundreds  of  years.  With  this 
exhaustless  library  at  his  hand  and  little 
need  to  leave  his  study  for  research,  he 
compiled  his  important  work,  the  manual 
already  referred  to.  It  is  at  once  a  short 
study  of  ancient  styles  and  designs,  a 
curious  document  with  brief  biographies 
of  famous  binders,  a  dictionary  of  dates, 
analytical,  well  ordered,  and  in  point  of 
view  of  information  and  interest  to  the 
profession,  of  intrinsic  value.  The  illus- 
trations are  superb.  His  other  works 
are  several  pamphlets  on  the  science  of 
bookbinding,  a  delightful  biographical 
sketch  of  Christopher  Plantin  (out  of 
print),  and,  lastly,  La  Rose  d'Or. 

Hospitality  such  as  the  Golden  Rose 
afforded  was  rare  and  choice,  and  the 
g^teful  guests  who  fared,  slept  and  re- 
posed at  their  will  and  paid  nothing  left 
their  thanks  and  their  signatures  in  a 
huge  register,  from  which  M.  Gruel 
culled  the  following  amusing  devices, 
whose  perusal  will  be  of  interest  to  all 
travellers : 

Pierre  ICraus,  "Patience,  Wisdom  and  Time 
makes  the  impossible  possible." 

Justus  Witte,  1 719,  "Happy  is  he  who  knows 
how  to  forget  that  which  cannot  be  helped." 

Some  are  rather  humorous  and  all 
breatiie  a  good-tempered  contentment 


"The  stone  is  our  field,  the  knife  our  plough, 
but  with  them  we  gain  our  bread  well." 

Jules  Forbes,  "I  love  the  metier  of  book- 
binding and  for  this  reason  I  am  not  a  tailor." 

Simon  Puhlmann,  1720,  "God  in  the  heart 
and  the  beloved  in  your  arms;  one  procures 
you  entrance  to  heaven,  the  other  to  the  joys 
of  earth." 

"If  labour  corporations  were  all  iormed 
with  humanitarian  acts  as  their  reasons 
for  existing,  they  would  constitute  for 
the  country  a  force  with  which  it  could 
protect  all  its  right  and  preserve  all  its 
might,"  says  M.  Gruel  in  closing. 

The  house  of  Gruel  Englemann  has 
passed  into  the  htods  of  the  younger 
generation.  The  transition  from  tradi- 
tion-loving conservatism  is  evident.  In- 
sistent expressions  of  modem  ideas  for 
decoration,  and  the  gay,  brilliant,  intri- 
cate mosaic  is  pushing  out  the  severe 
simplicity  of  the  early  examples.  The 
art  in  the  Gruel  atelier  is  less  bizarre  than 
that  in  the  English  workshops,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  surely  seeking  the  old  de- 
signs less  frequently  and  depending  for 
its  inspiration  upon  new  models,  whose 
greatest  merit  oftentimes  is  that  they  are 
original.  The  true  importance  of  deco- 
ration is  lost  often  in  lavish  design,  and 
one  misses  the  wide  margin  and  the  sim- 
ple ancient  forms. 

Marie  van  VorsL 
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THE   SPIRIT  OF  WAR 

It  stole  to  birth  on  a  peaceful  earth 

In  the  sting  of  a  foolish  jest, 
And  it  crept  to  the  ken  of  idling  men 

In  the  need  of  its  guilty  quest. 
It  passed  in  the  might  of  an  injured  right 

From  doubt  to  deep  applause, 
Till  it  fed  the  fire  of  a  blinded  ire 

In  the  guise  of  a  holy  cause. 
It  blotted  the  lease  of  a  palsied  peace 

As  it  sped  through  the  Senate  hall. 
And  it  flew  full  free  with  a  Power's  decree 

In  the  crash  of  a  bugle  call. 
It  rushed  with  the  clank  of  the  sabred  rank. 

And  the  vulture  screamed  to  his  kind 
As  it  swept  to  the  fore  with  a  blood-whet  roar 

And  the  thundering  hoofs  behind. 
And  it  called  up  Death  with  its  hot-drawn  breath 

And  they  drank  where  the  life-blood  fell, 
And  they  reigned  where  they  fed  on  the  screeching  lead 

From  the  mouths  of  a  loosened  Hell. 

But  a  cry,  heart-wrung  from  a  woman's  tongue 

As  the  rumbling  death-cart  passed. 
Uprose  from  the  sod  to  a  tender  God, 

And  He  turned  from  War,  aghast. 

Thomas  BickeL 


LITERARY  PICTURES  OF  THE  YEAR 

II.   The  Three  Classes  of  Literary  Art 

As  we  suggested  generally  in  our  last  scuttles.  Consequently,  we  are  prepared  to 
article,  we  do  not  think,  strictly  speaking,  defend  upon  every  ground  a  process 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  work  of  art.  which  is  now  so  commonly  attacked,  the 
Art  enters  in  various  degrees  into  almost  judgment  of  pictures,  not  only  from  an 
ever)rthing  in  life.  Almost  every  utili-  aesthetic,  but  also  from  a  literary  and 
tarian  institution  from  a  teapot  to  a  po-  ethical  point  of  view.  But  when  we 
litical  address  has  some  tincture  of  the  come  to  subject  a  large  number  of  liter- 
instinct  for  ornament.  Almost  every  ar-  ary  pictures,  such  as  those  which  are  ex- 
tistic  object  from  a  wall-paper  to  a  hibited  in  the  various  galleries  this  year, 
French  novel  has  some  practical  advan-  to  this  kind  of  scrutmy,  we  at  once  find 
tages  or  disadvantages.  The  desire  to  that  they  are  related  to  literature  in  many 
possess  a  decorative  coal-scuttle  has  totally  distinct  ways.  The  true  union  be- 
never  been  held  to  bind  even  a  modern  tween  the  two  arts  can  only  occur  when 
critic  to  a  complete  indifference  to  hav-  the  same  note  is  struck  in  both.  For  ex- 
ing  a  fire  in  his  grate.  As  we  have  said,  ample,  there  are  pictures  by  Bume-Jones 
we  do  not  sympathise  with  that  singular  which  strike  precisely  the  same  note, 
carnival  of  Califomian  divorce  which  evoke  precisely  the  same  feelings  (such 
now  possesses  the  intellectual  world ;  we  as  they  are)  as  certain  lines  from  Swin- 
do  not  wish  to  separate  everything  from  burne;  but  this  is  not  to  be  eflfected 
everything,  nor  do  we  look  forward  with  merely  by  putting  the  lines  from  Swin- 
any  joy  to  a  wiser  generation  equipped  burne  underneath  them.  The  practice  of 
with  useless  ornaments  and  ugly  coal-  merely  naming  pictures  pftjef^Jlj^ey  are 
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bom,  like  babies,  may,  on  the  whole,  be 
discouraged.  If  an  artist  has  painted  a 
good  picture  of  a  man  hoeing  turnips,  he 
had  much  better  call  it  "A  Man  Hoeing 
Turnips,"  instead  of  calling  it,  as  he  too 
often  does,  "Enoch  Arden,"  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort — ^first,  because  the  title 
"Enoch  Arden"  is  a  lie;  secondly,  be- 
cause the  literary  title  spoils  the  painter's 
own  chances  and  sets  people  criticising 
him  as  an  interpreter  of  something  which 
he  never  intended  to  interpret.  In  fact, 
literary  art  in  general,  as  typified  in  the 
literary  art  of  this  year,  divides  itself 
naturally  into  three  classes,  those  pic- 
tures in  which  the  literary  idea  is  the  in- 
spiration, those  in  which  it  is  a  legitimate 
pretext,  and  those  in  which  it  is,  unless 
we  are  much  mistaken,  a  mere  after- 
thought. We  may  take  three  pictures 
from  the  Roval  Academy  alone  which 
will  sufficiently  explain  the  spirit  of  the 
three  classes  of  which  we  speak. 

After  Mr.  Watts,  whose  work  we  no- 
ticed last  month,  the  artist  whose  imagi- 
native conceptions  seem  to  us  most  valid 
is  Mr.  Briton  Riviere.    He  is  two  of  the 
best  things  a  man  can  be,  and  two  that 
are  very  seldom  combined:  he  is  a  spe- 
cialist and  a  universalist.    He  has  made 
a  study  of  the  painting  of  animals  and 
brought  it  to  a  technical  perfection,  but 
the  study  has  not  bred  in  him,  as  in  too 
many,  the  spirit  of  the  horse-dealer  and 
the    pigeon-fancier.     The    wonders    of 
creation  have  stimulated  his  imagination 
to  the   conception  and  combination   of 
other  wonders.    From  the  cosmic  extrav- 
agance of  the  rhinoceros  and  the  croco- 
dile he  has  conceived  in   his   picture   of 
"St.  George"  a  genuine  dragon.     The 
great  coils  of  the  dying  monster  wrap- 
ping the  dying  horse  are  refreshing  to 
the  fancy,  for  St.  George  has  been  badly 
used  in  English  art,  being  commonly  pro- 
vided with  a  most  insignificant  creature 
to  kill.    There  is  a  coin  seen  by  us  per- 
sonally on  rare  and  pleasing  occasions, 
of  the  general  value  of  twenty  shillings, 
upon  which  (if  the  mists  of  memory  do 
not  deceive  us)  St.  George  is  represented 
killing  a  cockroach  with  a  table-knife. 
Decoratively  the  design  is  a  very  good 
one,  but  the  English  vice  of  despising  the 
enemy  has  spoiled  the  dragon  in  our  art 
as  a  whole.    Mr.  Riviere's  picture,  on  the 
other  hand,  seems  to  us  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  first  class  of  poetical  pic- 


tures, the  class  in  which  the  poetical  idea 
is  really  the  inspiring  and  controlling 
force.  The  colours  and  lines  of  the  pic- 
ture are  not,  so  to  speak,  blind  interpre- 
ters, they  are  plenipotentiary  ministers 
of  the  idea — themselves  full  of  its  spirit. 
If  the  picture  were  seen  in  the  distance, 
the  mere  scheme  of  colour,  the  red  of  the 
flowers  as  hot  as  fire,  the  blue  of  the  sea, 
that  blue  which  is  hotter  than  any  red, 
would  signal  to  the  spectator  who  had 
not  yet  seen  the  figures  of  the  Princess 
bending  over  her  fainting  or  dying  de- 
liverer, the  presence  of  that  moral  intoxi- 
cation to  which  death  and  destruction 
seem  as  beautiful  as  sea  and  flowers.  Evil 
itself,  in  its  defeat,  seems  significant  in 
such  an  hour ;  and  upon  the  blue  scales  of 
the  dying  dragon  are  all  the  colours  of 
heaven. 

We  have  taken  this  picture  as  an  in- 
stance of  that  class  of  art  in  which  the 
pictorial  form  fully  carries  out  the  liter- 
ary idea  as  it  first  occurred.  The  fiery 
blue  which  pervades  the  picture,  in  the 
lines  of  the  distant  sea  as  in  the  eyes  of 
the  expiring  horse,  is  a  colour  which  in 
itself  symbolises  a  splendid  mood.  Next 
to  this  type  of  picture  comes  the  class 
which  covers  the  vast  majority  of  good 
pictures  exhibited  in  the  galleries,  the 
class  in  which  the  literary  subject  is  a 
pretext,  an  excuse  found  in  literature  for 
the  treatment  of  a  certain  pictorial 
scheme.  Of  this  type  of  picture  there  are 
so  many  examples  that  any  choice  among 
them  must  approach  to  the  accidental, 
but  in  many  respects  no  better  instance  of 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages  could 
be  found  than  Mr.  Victor  Robertson's 
picture  of  "Penelope."  Here  the  artist 
felt  that  his  strength  lay  in  the  depiction 
of  classical  subjects.  Like  so  many 
people  in  whom  the  pure  aesthetic  feeling 
was  unconnected  with  any  particular 
psychologica  or  dogmatic  bent,  he  was 
presumably  attracted  by  the  Greek  spirit, 
by  that  profound  wisdom  which  of  itself 
chose  to  be  lucid,  by  that  sublime  liberty 
which  of  itself  chose  to  be  restrained.  He 
desired  to  paint  a  classic  picture,  and  he 
selected  out  of  many  possible  subjects 
one  particular  subject  from  the  Odyssey, 
Now  this  method  of  what  may  be  called 
intelligent  selection  of  a  subject  has 
many  advantages.  It  is  likely  to  produce 
a  good  picture  in  the  technical  sense. 
The  artist  has  had  clearly  in  hk^mittdie- 
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forehand  the  kind  of   picture  he  could 
paint,  and  he  has  selected  the  subject  to 
suit  his  technical  powers.  But  along  with 
these  points  of  superiority  it  has  certain 
definite  disadvantages,  of  which  the  most 
prominent  is  this,  that  a  picture  so  pro- 
duced will  hardly  ever  present  a  thought- 
ful or  original  version  of  its  topic.    We 
may,  of  course,  be  quite  wrong  in  our 
own  literary  view,  but  we  cannot  by  any 
means  agree  with  Mr.  Robertson's  view 
of  Penelope.    He  has  found  in  her  the 
opportunity  of  painting  a  Juno ;  with  the 
free  swing  of  that  antique  drapery  which 
alone  of  human  garbs  seems  to  express 
the  movements  of   the  mind   as  of  the 
body,  he  has  set  before  us  the  spirit  of  a 
haughty  woman  staring  down  imperti- 
nence.   In  the  face  of  the  Antinous  (if 
the  chief  figure  be  he)  the  artist  has 
really  caught  that  most  fatuous  of   ex- 
pressions, the   expression   of   the   half- 
snubbed  lady-killer.  All  this  is  very  good 
fun  for  Mr.  Victor  Robertson,  but  not, 
we  think,  for  Homer.    Penelope  was  not 
at  all  like  the  fiery  lady  in  the  picture ;  if 
she  had  been  the  suitors  would  not  have 
stayed  a  week.    Homer's  Penelope  is  a 
more  human  thing:  the  crafty,  submis- 
sive,   stubborn,    faithful    woman.    She 
yields  to  circumstances,  she  talks  trivial- 
ities.   In  our  day  she  would  have  poured 
out  tea  for  the  suitors  month  after  month 
with   abundance   of   conversation.    But 
she  has  her  own  secret,  and  is  loyal  to  it 
as  no  man  can  be  loyal.    We  have  dwelt, 
by  way  of  example,  on  this  picture,  in  or- 
der  to   show   the   disadvantage   which 
would  handicap  even  the  greatest  artist 
if  he  were  treating  a  poetic  subject  not 
from  a  poetic  impulse,  but  merely  as  a 
poetic  excuse.    But  at  least  in  a  picture 
of  this  kind  the  artist  knows  what  he  is 
painting.    He  does  not  finish  a  classical 
composition  and   then  decide  afterward 
whether  it  is  meant    for  Venus    rising 
from  the  sea  or  the  fight  for  the  body  of 
Patroclus.    Yet  this  topsy-turvy  and  in- 
credible process  has  actually  passed  into 
a  habit  and  tradition   among  artists  of 
genuine  merit. 

The  custom  of  attaching  to  pictures  of 
general  and  undefined  interest,  land- 
scape, local  colour  and  the  like,  quota- 
tions from  the  poets  as  a  mere  tag  or  or- 
nament is  patent  everywhere  in  English 
art.  No  blame  can  be  attached  to  any 
individual;  the  thing  has  become  a  kind 


of  hall-mark  of  culture.    But  unless  we 
are  very  much  mistaken,  it  is  an  evil  and 
deleterious  custom,  ruinous  to  the  auster- 
ity of  true  appreciation  either  in  paint- 
ing or  literature.    Let  us  take,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  method  above  pursued,  one 
picture  alone  as  a  strong  instance  of  the 
literary  title  as  afterthought.    Mr.  Frank 
Bramley  has  a  picture  of  two  compact, 
ruddy  and  grinning  rustics,  one  male,  the 
other  female,  sitting  on  a  bench  among 
roses  as  healthy  and  rustic  as  their  cab- 
bages.   The  picture  is  a  singularly  genial 
and  prosaic  scene  treated  in  a  singularly 
square  and  realistic  manner.     We  turn 
to  the  title  in  the  catalogue,  and  find  that 
the  picture  is  named   after  a  line   from 
Keats,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  and  is 
gravely  entitled,  "Through  the  Mist  of 
Passed  Years."    When  we  read  this  we 
feel  convinced  that  Mr.  Bramley  was  a 
humourist  of  the  darkest  and  most  sub- 
tle type.    Manifestly  and  palpably  these 
two  rustics  are  not   thinking  about  the 
mist  of  passed   years.     Manifestly   and 
palpably  they  are  thinking  whether  it  is 
time  to  kill  the  pig.    But  Mr.  Bramley 
(in  his  strange  smiling  way)  took  a  de- 
liberate pleasure  in  attaching  a  line  from 
Keats  to  people  so  constructed  that  Keats 
would  have  fainted  at  the  sight  of  them. 
We  must  pay  Mr.  Bramley  this  compli- 
ment, that  we  feel   a  certain   mutinous 
sympathy  with  the  rustics  in  his  picture. 
There  is  such  a  startling  resemblance  be- 
tween the  red  faces  of  the  human  actors 
and  the  red  faces  of  the  roses  that  the 
mind  cannot  avoid  the    fancy  that  the 
world  is  a  sturdier  and  more  humorous 
thing  than  poets  have  made  it  out,  and 
that  roses  are  eternally  in  a  state  of  silent 
protest,  red  in  the  face  like  angry  city 
gentlemen,  at  the  tears  that  Keats  would 
rain   upon  them.    These   thoughts  the 
strange  conjunction  of   Keats  and    Mr. 
Bramley  do  undoubtedly  call  up. 

Into  these  three  divisions,  as  we  have 
said,  the  greater  number  of  the  year's 
pictures  seem  to  fall.  Specimens  of  the 
first  class  are  inevitably  few  and  far  be- 
tween. This  element  of  genuine  poetic 
suggestion  does  not  come  often,  and  is 
not  always  combined  with  a  sufficient 
mastery  of  technique.  Among  those,  how- 
ever, which  strike  us  as  possessing  the 
fundamental  potentialities  of  this  higher 
type  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  George  Wat- 
son's  "Prometh«is,;^^|l,er^Q|  many 
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faults  in  the  picture.  But  the  abrupt  lift- 
ing of  the  Titan's  head  from  his  horizon- 
tal chest  so  as  to  strike  the  thrice  lumi- 
nous oriental  light  gives  him  the  look  of 
a  sphinx,  a  vast  creature  hewn  in  the 
morning  of  the  world.  A  little  touch  of 
^schlyean  feeling  like  this  comforts  a 
literary  man  for  much.  Along  with  this 
in  strength  and  weakness  should  go,  per- 
haps, Miss  Gloag's  "Rapunzel,"  illustra- 
tive of  Mr.  William  Morris's  romance, 
since  it  so  genuinely  represents  the 
mediaeval  revival.  There  is  more  of  pre- 
Raphaelite  ethics  in  the  mere    idea    of 


looking  down  from  a  tower  upon  the 
woods  and  towns  of  earth  than  in  ten 
chapters  of  John  Ruskin. 

The  second  class  we  have  mentioned  is 
far  too  large  to  review,  but  a  few  details 
may  be  noted.  One  of  the  disadvantages 
of  the  title  as  the  pretext  of  the  technical 
specialist  is  that  it  is  always  difficult  to 
know  whether,  in  the  presence  of  certain 
eccentricities,  to  give  the  artist  credit  for 
superhuman  subtlety  or  to  blame  him  for 
mere  superficial  error.  Mr.  Seymour 
Lucas,  for  example,  is  an  artist  with  a 
definite  bent  fo^j|jj]^  illustratigfffp^  the 
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seventeenth  century.  In  this  year's  Acad- 
emy he  has  an  excellent  little  picture  of 
Lovelace's  famous  "I  could  not  love  thee, 
dear,  so  much  loved  I  not  honour  more.*' 
It  shows  a  soldier  writing  a  letter  on  a 
drum,  but  the  short  hair  seems  more 
characteristic  of  the  Puritan  than  the 
Cavalier.  We  do  not  know,  however, 
whether  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas  means  to 
remind  us  that  Cavaliers  of  Lovelace's 
school  had  an  idealistic  sobriety  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  Puritans,  or  whether 
the  gentleman  has  given  away  all  his  hair 
in  lockets  to  diflferent  ladies,  and  so 
gained  an  air  of  Puritanism  possibly  not 
entirely  deserved. 

There  are  other  historical  pictures  to 
which  much  the  same  criticisms  apply. 
Mr.  Isaac  Snowman  has  a  picture  of 
"Sardanapalus,"  in  which  some  real  hor- 
ror is  produced,  whether  accidentally  or 
intentionally,  by  the  darkened  face  of  the 
womanish  bearded  figure  writhing  and 
swaying  its  long  skirts  in  its  moonstruck 
and  unmanly  dance.     Mr.  Holyoake  has 


another  Cavalier  picture,  a  representation 
of  Charles  II.  and  Nell  Gwynn  illustra- 
tive of  the  lines  from  Etherege : 

Though  he  was  gluiil  she  still  was  jocund, 
And  chucked  the  royal  chin  of  Charles  II. 

The  word  of  Sir  George  Etherege  we 
should  not  ourselves  value,  as  Carlyle 
would  say,  to  the  extent  of  threepence; 
but  on  chucking  on  the  chin  and  all  kin- 
dred subjects  his  authority  is  decisive. 
Only  for  our  part  we  should  think  the 
proceeding  referred  to,  exerted  on  a  per- 
son already  annoyed,  would  produce  a 
state  of  mind  verging  on  the  maniacal. 

In  the  same  class,  as  a  picture  which 
interprets  romantically  one  of  the  most 
romantic  stories  in  history,  may  be  cited 
Mr.  J.  Doyle  Penrose's  picture  of  James 
I.  of  Scotland  looking  from    his  prison 
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window  at  Lady  Joan  Beaufort,  after- 
ward his  queen.  But  here  again  we  have 
to  note  definitely  the  lack  of  deeper  con- 
sideration that  marks  the  ^'pretext"  class 
of  pictures.  The  spring-time  beauty  of 
Joan,  immortalised  in  "The  King's 
Quahair,"  is  realised  sincerely ;  the  figure 
is  gentle,  beautiful,  and  a  little  effeminate 
— which  is  the  opposite  to  feminine.  But 
has  Mr.  J.  Doyle  Penrose  remembered 
the  sequel  of  that  romantic  and  terrible 
story  ?  Does  he  remember  the  part  which 
Joan  played  in  protecting  her  husband 
from  his  assassins,  or  the  vengeance,  aw- 
ful even  in  those  savage  days,  that  she 
took  upon  them?     If  he  had  thought  of 


these  things,  we  do  not  think  he  would 
have  painted  her  as  she  is  painted  in  this 
graceful  and  poetic  picture. 

In  order  to  end  this  large  class  of 
works  with  the  mention  of  a  picture  of 
larger  scope  and  pretensions,  we  may 
draw  attention  to  Sir  James  Linton's  pic- 
ture, "The  Opening  Scene  in  the  Dec- 
amerone,"  a  subject  chosen  with  genuine 
literary  insight  for  a  vehicle  of  the  rich 
early  Renascence  sentiment,  but  not  giv- 
ing sufficiently  the  idea  of  the  irresistible 
domination  of  the  idea  to  give  it  a  place 
in  the  first  class. 

G.    K.    Chesterton   and   J.    E,    Hodder- 
Williams. 


THE  FOREIGN  STAGE  IN  NEW  YORK 

III     The  Italian   Theatre 


On  Spring  Street,  within  a  few  blocks 
of  the  Bowery,  the  heart  of  the  Italian 
quarter  is  laid  open  to  the  stranger.  In 
this  little  section  are  concentrated  the 
Italian  theatre,  properly  speaking,  an 
Italian  puppet-show  and  a  characteristic 
Italian  restaurant.  The  poor  Neapolitan 
in  New  York  frequents  these  resorts,  and 
on  the  stage  of  the  theatre  and  the  puppet- 
show  he  sees  what  he  is  accustomed  to 
in  the  little  theatres  of  Naples,  where  he 
goes  to  pass  a  lively  or  a  passionate  even- 
ing. After  his  spaghetti,  chianti  and 
"femetbranca"  (composed  of  paregoric, 
peppermint,  wormwood  and  varnish,  to 
judge  by  the  taste),  the  suave  and  polite 
man  with  dark  eyes  and  ragged  clothes 
lights  his  cigarette,  and  with  his  black 
derby  hat  fixed  permanently  on  his  head 
he  goes  to  see  the  continued  fight  be- 
tween the  armoured  puppets,  representing 
Christian  knights  and  Saracen  warriors, 
at  9  Spring  Street,  or  to  see  Othello,  some 
melodrama  or  farce  at  No.  24  of  the  same 
street. 

The  puppet-show  is  only  one  of  several 
of  the  same  kind  in  New  York,  in  all  of 
which  the  Italians,  in  rags  strangely  con- 
trasting with  their  aristocratic  lineaments 
and  courteous  manners — men  mainly,  but 
also  noble-featured  women  and  fine-eyed 
children — crowd  with  vivid  interest  in 
the  manoeuvrings,  widows'  plaints,  heroic 


deeds,  fine  sentiments  and  all  the  showy 
trappings  of  mediaeval  warfare.  The 
marionettes  encased  in  complete  steel — in 
armour,  helmet  and  vizor — weigh  from 
forty  to  seventy  pounds,  and  when  they 
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rush  together  in  fight  the  noise  is  as  tre- 
mendous as  the  resulting  excitement  in 
the  audience.  One  solitary  Christian 
knight  will  often  meet  the  shock  of 
Saracen  after  Saracen,  swung  in  rapid 
succession  to  the  boards  by  mechanical 
arrangements  behind.  A  fearful  meeting 
of  rapid  and  resounding  swords,  and  the 
Saracen  lies  dead  in  the  middle  of  the 
stage,  where  many  others  are  soon  piled 
up  by  the  doughty  knight.  The  rattling 
armour,  the  clash  of  the  swords,  the  swoop 
of  the  knight  as  he  flies  to  meet  the  iron- 
harnessed  enemy,  the  cheers  of  the  excit- 
able audience,  combine  in  as  exhilarating 
noise  as  the  most  passionate  and  romantic 
audience  could  desire. 

Much  of  the  theatrical  life  of  the  East 
Side  is  realistic,  notably  that  represented 
in  the  Yiddish  theatres  on  the  Bowery; 
but  of  realism  in  the  ordinary  sense  the 
Italian  understands  nothing.  He  has  no 
respect  for  exact  fact,  and  sees  more 
compelling  interest  in  these  brilliant  and 
noisy  puppets  than  in  the  most  intellectual 
and  convincing  comedy  of  manners  or 
problem  play.  When,  after  a  street  quar- 
rel, the  Italian  dying  in  a  Naples  hospital 
regains  consciousness  merely  to  ask  the 


doctor  appealingly  whether  he  will  live 
to  stick  his  knife  into  his  enemy,  the  same 
passionate  spirit  is  expressed  that  is  satis- 
fied at  these  vigorous  entertainments. 

The  regular  theatre  also  satisfies  the 
romantic  and  fiery  Italian  heart,  although 
less  crudely  and  with  greater  variety  of 
means.  The  gract  of  the  race,  too,  and 
the  spontaneous  character  of  its  farce  are 
manifested  in  a  company  of  actors  not 
particularly  endowed  with  histrionic 
power,  but  possessing  to  the  full  the  natu- 
ral spirit  and  honest  directness  in  passion 
and  in  fun  of  the  people.  Their  farce  is 
allied  to  their  serious  play  in  one  impor- 
tant respect:  it  is  pure  fun,  never  ap- 
proaches the  comedy  of  manners,  as  it 
lacks  entirely  the  intellectual  and  critical 
element;  just  as  the  serious  play  is  pure 
passion  and  sentiment,  without  the  reflec- 
tive or  philosophic  element,  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  tragedy  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  German  and  the  Jew.  The 
quality  of  simplicity,  of  purity  in  that 
sense,  is  what  nms  through  the  tragedy, 
the  melodrama,  the  farce  and  the  acting 
at  this  little  box  of  a  theatre.  The  build- 
ing, indeed,  is  so  small  that  the  constant 
vociferation  of  the  prompter  is  heard 
throughout  the  audience :  he  simply  reads 
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aloud  the  entire  play;  for,  since  five  or 
six  different  dramas  are  given  every 
week,  the  actors  make  no  pretence  of 
knowing  their  lines.  But  the  audience, 
simple  and  at  the  same  time  sensitive  to 
what  is  fundamentally  dramatic,  do  not 
mind  in  the  least.  Quick  to  respond  to 
the  emotional  situation,  they  do  not  need 
realistic  setting  and  devices  to  make  them 
feel  the  illusion  of  the  stage.  That  they 
ignore  what  are  really  trivial  incongrui- 
ties points  to  feeling  and  imagination, 
and  in  aesthetic  competency  puts  them  far 
ahead  of  those  blase  rounders  on  Broad- 
way who  watch  closely  the  mechanics  of 
the  scene. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  human  drama  only  in 
which  the  Italians  are  absorbed.  Not 
only  intellectual  comedy  is  absent,  but 
even  plays  giving  the  "local  colour"  of 
the  community  in  New  York :  all  that  is 
given  breathes  universal  passion  or  simple 
fun.  A  play  typical  of  those  in  which 
the  actors  are  seen  to  best  advantage  is 
called  A  Young  Man's  Heart.  In  a  poor 
cafe  in  Naples  several  ragged  young  men 
are  drinking  together.  A  quarrel  ensues, 
and  one  of  the  two  bosom  friends  calls 
the  other  a  bastard  and  names  a  certain 
priest  as  the  man  best  able  to  prove  it. 
Knives  are  immediately  drawn,  but  the 
others  interfere.  An  affecting  and  ex- 
ceedingly well-acted  scene  follows  be- 
tween the  young  man  and  his  mother. 
He  asks  her  if  the  charge  is  true.  She 
does  not  deny,  but  refuses  to  tell  who 
the  man  was  with  whom  she  had  sinned. 
The  priest  comes  in,  and  the  young  fellow 
picks  a  quarrel  and  is  about  to  shoot 
when  his  mother  cries  out  that  he  is  the 
father.  The  action  here  is  as  simple  and 
passionate  as  it  is  in  Cavelleria  Rusticana. 
The  horror-stricken  son  leaves  his  parents 
and  seeks  the  friend  who  revealed  to  him 
the  truth,  tells  him  that  he  was  right  and 
falls  in  his  arms.  As  friends  they  agree 
to  die  together,  and  embracing,  they 
shoot  one  another.  Then  the  other  per- 
sonages of  the  drama  rush  in,  and  the  old 
priest  says  penitently  that  he  is  the  cause 
of  it  all.  The  situation  throughout  is 
simple  and  intense,  and  the  actors  seem 
so  thoroughly  in  an  emotional  atmosphere 
natural  to  them  that  there  is  no  trace  of 
the  unreal  effect  of  melodrama. 

La  Statna  di  Came  (The  Statue  of 
Flesh)  breathes  a  subtler  sentiment,  but 
in  it,  too,  is  the  unpracticalltalian  passion, 
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the  devotion,  with  no  reference  to  reality, 
to  the  impulses  of  the  imagination  and 
of  the  heart. 

In  the  first  scene  there  is  a  dying 
woman,  Maria,  and  her  sorrowing  lover, 
the  Count.  He  says  he  will  always  love 
her  spirit.  After  her  death  he  travels  for 
a  long  time  and  returns  and  visits  a  ball, 
where  he  meets  a  girl,  Portia,  who  strik- 
ingly resembles  the  lost  Maria.  His 
lawyer  thinks  it  would  be  well  for  his 
client  to  marry  this  girl,  and  he  speaks 
to  her  about  it.  She  takes  it  lightly  at 
first,  but  considers  the  proposal,  as  he  is 
rich  and  a  Count.  The  Count  is  willing, 
for  Portia  seems  to  him  a  physical  incar- 
nation of  the  spirit  of  his  dead  Maria. 

Several  scenes  take  place  between  them. 
Portia  at  first  rather  chides  the  Count 
that  he  should  love  a  dead  woman  more 
than  a  live  one,  and  humorously  objects 
to  the  situation  in  which  she  is  placed. 
But  finally  the  distant  reserve  with  which 
she  is  treated  arouses  her  jealousy.  She 
falls  in  love  with  him,  too,  and  expresses 
passion  with  charming  Italian  sincerity. 
In  every  scene  he  exasperates  her  by  some 
mention  of  the  dead  Maria;  when  the 
bell  sounds  he  goes  off  to  put  a  wreath 
of  flowers  on  the  grave.    His^cJ^eanour 
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is  religious,  abstracted.  He  seems  not  to 
see  the  young  woman  longing  for  his 
love. 

Finally  she  can  stand  it  no  longer,  and 
runs  away  to  her  friends.  A  charming 
episode  intervenes.  A  little  flower  girl 
offers  the  guests  their  choice  of  flowers. 
They  all  take  some,  the  lawyer  selecting 
a  single  daisy,  *'for  it  represents  can- 
dour," he  said,  "modesty  and  honesty, 
and  I  am  a  lawyer."  Portia  comes  in, 
crushed,  unhappy.  A  quarrel  ensues,  in 
which  Portia  is  reviled  by  one  of  the 
men.  The  Count  arrives  in  time  to  defend 
her.  She,  flooded  with  happiness,  is 
ready  to  fall  in  his  arms.  But  he  says, 
"I  did  it  for  the  honour  of  the  dead 
Maria,"  and  she  falls  fainting  into  the 
arms  of  the  lawyer. 

The  last  act  is  in  the  graveyard.  It 
is  a  charming  little  Italian  graveyard, 
with  a  high  wall,  and  beyond  the  red- 
tiled  roofs  of  a  few  houses.  On  one  side 
is  a  little  church.  One  of  the  three 
graves  has  a  garland  of  flowers  upon  it. 
The  priest  is  there,  and  to  him  enters 
Portia,  veiled  in  black.  He  tells  her  of 
love,  of  the  devoted  love  of  a  man  who 
comes  to  the  graveyard  every  day  to 
crown  with  flowers  the  grave  of  his  dead 


loved  one.  She  asks  if  that  is  the  best 
love.  "Yes,"  he  answers.  "The  love  of 
the  spirit  is  the  best,  the  only  true  love." 

When  the  Count,  with  the  lawyer  and 
some  friends,  arrives  to  mourn  at  the 
grave,  he  sees  the  veiled  figure,  and  thinks 
his  Maria  has  come  to  life.  But  she  drops 
the  veil  and  reveals  only  Portia.  The 
Count,  in  the  religious,  aloof  manner  he 
has  maintained  throughout,  says  he  will 
travel  again  and  think  ever  of  Maria. 
His  friend,  the  lawyer,  asks  him  if  he 
will  ever  return. 

"Perhaps,"  replied  the  Count. 

"For  me?"  said  the  lawyer. 

"And  for  her,"  replied  the  Count,  wav- 
ing his  arm  solemnly  toward  the  kneeling 
and  weeping  woman. 

The  main  three  characters  are  exceed- 
ingly well  taken.  There  is  genuine  senti- 
ment and  candid  passion  in  the  acting 
and  in  the  play,  crude  as  it  is  technically. 

In  The  Hyena  in  the  Cemetery  the 
native  sensationalism  of  the  Italian  riots 
into  pure  horror.  It  is  the  only  play  I 
have  seen  at  this  theatre,  however,  which 
seems  in  the  acting  to  be  unnatural.  Some 
sailors  in  Naples  rob  and  abandon  a  little 
girl  in  a  boat  at  sea,  from  which  she 
escapes  to  a  distant  shore.     The  mother. 
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however,  believes  her  to  be  dead,  and  for 
twelve  years  searches  in  many  of  the 
graveyards  of  Italy,  where  her  habit  is 
to  dig  up  graves  with  her  hands  and 
mouth  and  investigate  the  bones  of  the 
dead.  When  her  daughter  grows  to 
a  young  woman  one  of  the  sailors  who 
had  originally  robbed  her,  who  is  now 
a  rich  man,  desires  her  hand,  but  her 
wedding  with  another  is  arranged.  The 
sailor,  ttierefore,  drugs  her  into  the  sem- 
blance of  death,  intending  to  steal  her 
from  the  cemetery.  It  so  happens  that 
the  human  hyena  in  her  wanderings  has 
reached  this  particular  graveyard.  She 
is  revealed  to  the  audience  digging  a 
grave.  Before  appearing  on  the  scene  she 
announces  her  presence  with  deep  and 
unseemly  groans,  then  drags  herself  on 
all  fours  across  the  stage  and  digs  up  the 
newly  buried  corpse  of  a  little  girl,  whom 
for  some  minutes  she  believes  to  be  her 
child,  and  is  in  a  gruesome  ecstasy  of 
delight.  But  just  then  the  funeral  pro- 
cession of  her  real  daughter  comes  to  the 
cemetery  and,  frightened,  the  terrible 
mother  secludes  herself.  When  the  sup- 
posed corpse  is  left  alone  by  the  mourn- 
ers she  emerges,  and,  discovering  that  it 
is  her  daughter,  carries  her  off  on  her 
back  before  the  villainous  suitor  arrives. 
Shakespeare  is  very  popular  at  this 
theatre.  It  is  significant  that  two  of  the 
three  Shakespearian  plays  regularly  in 
the  repertory  and  often  produced  here 
are  perhaps  the  most  passionate  of  Shake- 
speare's plays — Othello  and  Romeo  and 
Juliet  The  third,  indeed,  Hamlet,  is  not 
remarkable  for  the  kind  of  entertainment 
which  seems  to  characterise  the  imagina- 
tive life  of  this  graceful  people,  but  it  has 
tenderness  and  gentle  sentiment,  and 
theso  the  Italians  also  love.  In  the  Italian 
version  and  in  the  acting  one  of  the  main 
characteristics  of  the  thoughtful  and 
melancholy  Hamlet  is  lost.  The  intellec- 
tual and  reflective  side  of  the  philosophic 
Dane  is  minimised,  and  he  is  made  as 
impulsive  and  active  as  is  under  the  cir- 
cumstances possible.  In  the  scene  with 
his  mother  Hamlet  tramples  violently 
under  foot  the  picture  of  his  uncle,  and 
at  the  burial  of  Ophelia  breaks  into  pas- 
sion long  before  the  lines  warrant.  Rather 
more  of  Southern  spontaneity  than  the 
character  will  stand  is  inserted.  In  the 
scenes  with  Ophelia,  with  Horatio  and  the 
gentler  passages   with   the   Queen,   the 
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tenderness  and  sentiment  is  exquisitely 
rendered,  with  always  a  minimising  in 
translation  and  in  action  of  the  element 
representing  the  "pale  cast  of  thought." 
Othello,  however,  breathes  passion 
throughout,  and  is  meat  to  the  dark- 
browed  audience  in  the  Bowery.  The 
company  has  not,  as  a  whole,  much  his- 
trionic resource,  and  the  subordinate 
parts  are  usually  played  without  intelli- 
gence, except  in  the  specifically  Southern 
or  Neapolitan  play  aboun(|ing  in  poverty. 
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passion  and  death.  It  is  noteworthy, 
therefore,  that  of  Othello  a  comparatively 
well-rounded  performance  is  given. 
Othello,  lago,  Desdemona  and  Cassio  are 
excellent,  and  everywhere  in  the  acting 
is  the  colour  of  those  emotions  which  are 
at  once  native  to  the  actors  and  character- 
istic of  the  play. 

In  comedy,  too,  the  same  quality  as  in 
the  serious  drama  is  predominant:  the 
intellectual  element  is  largely  lacking. 
It  is  buffoonery,  farce  or  simply  burlesque 
pantomime.  Often  the  fun  is  exquisite 
in  its  spontaneity  and  native  drollness. 
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The  excellence  of  the  acting  here  also 
rests  in  the  naturalness  with  which  the 
unsophisticated  characteristics  of  the  race 
are  rendered.  They  never  play  the  hard, 
metallic,  mechanical  farce  so  popular  at 
the  uptown  theatre — the  same  play  may 
be  given,  but  by  the  Italians  it  is  softened, 
made  more  natural  and  more  simply  en- 
joyable. The  construction  of  the  farce 
is  generally  loose,  which  leaves  room  for 
the  actors  to  infuse  very  fetching  fun, 
roughly  felicitous  burlesque  and  panto- 
mimic characterisation. 

The  Cafe-Chantant,  a  play  so  popular 
that  it  received  the  unusual  honour  of 
several  consecutive  productions,  contains 
elements  from  the  entire  scale  of  Italian 
mimic  fun,  and  also  comes  as  near  intel- 
lectual satire  as  is  possible  under  the 
simple  circumstances.  In  New  York, 
Harlem,  Hoboken,  etc.,  there  are  many 
Italian  music-halls  or  cafSs-chantants, 
where  cheap  variety  performances  are 
given.  As  no  admission  fee  is  charged, 
drinks  being  depended  on  for  profit,  the 
regular  theatre  (where  the  price  of  ad- 
mission ranges  from  ten  to  thirty  cents) 
has  felt  keenly  the  unworthy  competition ; 
so  that  the  satiric  element  of  The  Cafe- 
Chantant,  although  translated  from  the 
French,  and  consequently  not  aiming 
directly  at  New  York  conditions,  is  yet 
held  definitely  in  mind  by  the  actors  and 
keenly  understood  by  the  audience.  A 
couple  of  actors  cannot  secure  an  engage- 
ment at  a  regular  theatre,  but  they  live 
with  their  wives  in  a  garret  and  prefer  to 
starve  rather  than  go  to  the  cafe-chantant, 
the  manager  of  which  offers  them  fabu- 
lous sums  for  their  services.  Meantime, 
their  wives  sell  all  their  stage  costumes 
for  twenty-five  cents,  in  order  to  buy 
food ;  the  letters  that  come  to  them  turn 
out  to  be  bills  rather  than  engagements ; 
they  give  lessons  in  acting,  for  which 
they  are  not  paid,  and  finally,  in  deep 
humiliation,  are  forced  to  go  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  cafe-chantant,  who  pays  them 
in  advance.  The  last  act  represents  a 
performance  at  the  cafS-chantant,  where 
the  two  regular  actors  play  a  couple  of 
clowns  and  go  through  a  ludicrous  panto- 
mimic show  of  comic  love  and  jealousy. 
The  other  members,  however,  point  to 
the  incompetence  of  the  ordinary  music- 
hall  performers,  who  are  indiscriminately 
accepted  by  the  manager  and  are  ama- 
teurs and  fakes  j^f^.yarious  sor^[^here 
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is  a  duet  between  two  lovers  who  have 
taken  only  one  lesson  previously  from  the 
actors.  Then  comes  a  boy  made  up  as 
a  woman,  who  sings  in  a  full  voice  and 
promenades  about  the  stage,  kicking  his 
train  majestically  from  side  to  side. 
There  is  a  "fake"  strong  man  who  care- 
fully manipulates  wooden  weights,  each 
labelled  five  hundred  pounds. 

Unconscious  fun  plays  a  considerable 
part  in  the  performances  at  this  theatre. 
Between  the  acts  an  anarchistic  news- 
paper is  sometimes  distributed  by  the 
ushers,  one  of  whom  is  an  amateur  actor, 
who,  in  company  with  other  amateurs, 
played  Othello  not  long  ago  at  the  Ger- 
mania  Assembly  Rooms,  on  the  Bowery. 
Pasquale  Romano,  another  usher,  possess- 
ing a  sense  of  humour  and  a  great  ad- 
miration for  Shakespeare,  "whose  work," 
he  says,  "will  never  die,"  saw  the  per- 
formance and  remarked  thsit  Othello  in  the 
original  was  really  a  very  good  play.  He 
described  how  the  Italians  of  the  quarter 
had  made  a  holiday  of  this  particular 
production  of  Othello.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourth  act  they  sent  to  Othello  what 
seemed  a  bunch  of  flowers  done  up  in 
tissue-paper.  But  when  Othello  took  it 
in  his  hands  the  paper  dropped  oflf  and 
revealed  a  cabbage.  He  was  applauded 
so  wildly  that  the  last  act  was  not  played, 
and  Desdemona  did  not  die. 

The  two  leading  actors  of  this  little 
company  are  Antonio  Majori  and  Pas- 
quale Rapbne.  Majori  is  the  tragedian, 
although  he  plays  all  sorts  of  parts.  Tall 
and  handsome,  with  a  fine  voice  and 
graceful  manner,  it  is  he  who  plays 
Hamlet,  Othello,  Romeo,  the  Hyena  ("as 
no  woman,"  he  says,  "is  strong  enough 
to  play  the  part").  He  also  acts  the  main 
characters  in  La  Mort  Civile,  Camille 
and  Le  Maitre  de  Forges.  He  was  bom 
in  Sicily  in  1869,  and  ran  away  to  learn 
stage  dancing,  and  afterward  became  a 
dancing  master  and  then  an  actor.  When 
he  was  eighteen  years  old  he  played 
Othello  at  Palermo;  and  two  years  later 
ran  away  from  Italy  to  avoid  military 
service.  He  came  to  New  York  in  1890, 
was  a  ballet-master  in  Kiralfy's  circus 
for  a  while  and  at  the  Irving  Place 
Theatre,  and  made  sporadic  attempts  to 
start  an  Italian  theatre  in  New  York. 
But  there  were  no  other  Italian  actors  in 
New  York  when  Majori  arrived.  He 
collected  together  a  few  amateurs,  and 


played  once  in  a  while  on  Fourth  Street, 
between  the  Bowery  and  Second  Avenue, 
giving  Hamlet,  Othello  and  Sardou  melo- 
dramas and  Italian  comedies. 

Feeling  the  necessity  of  professional 
support,  Majori  wrote  to  Rapone,  who 
plays  exceedingly  well  the  comic  roles, 
ranging  from  lago  through  the  gjave- 
digger  in  Hamlet  to  the  most  ordinary 
Harlequin  affair.  He  is  a  queer  little 
man,  delightfully  ugly,  and  a  spontaneous 
and  felicitous  actor  also  in  serious  roles. 
Italy  is  overburdened  with  comedians, 
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and  Rapone,  then  alternately  a  ballet- 
master  and  an  actor  at  Naples,  hastened 
to  New  York,  arriving  about  a  year  later 
than  Majori. 

Giuseppe  Zaccone,  now  a  popular  old 
man  of  eighty  years,  the  father  of  the 
famous  Zaccone,  who  for  a  time  was 
Eleanora  Duse's  leading  man,  and  of 
young  Antonio  Zaccone,  who  performs 
at  one  of  the  music-halls  in  New  York, 
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was  the  next  actor  to  come  from  Italy, 
where  he  had  been  before  the  public  for 
many  years.  He  plays  the  ghost  in 
Hamlet,  the  priest  in  A  Young  Man's 
Heart,  etc.  He  acts  with  great  dignity 
and  composure,  though  some  of  the  fire 
and  versatility  of  his  younger  days  have 
passed  away.    - 

These  three  are  the  only  members  of 
the  company  who  were  actors  in  Italy. 
Although  the  others  have  been  gathered 
together  in  the  quarter,  and  in  their  tech- 
nical resources  show  the  narrowness  of 
their  experience,  yet  in  the  plays  with 
which  they  are  in  native  s)mapathy  they 
act  often  with  telling  unselfconsdousness. 
An  actress  very  pleasing  in  emotional 
and  humorous  situations  is  G>ncetta 
Arcamona,  the  wife  of  MajorL  As 
Ophelia  and  Desdemona  she  is  graceful, 
touching  and  poetic,  and  in  the  Italian 
plays  of  passion  and  blood  her  dark  face 
and  Southern  manner  are  always  ade- 
quately expressive.  Of  the  seventeen  or 
eighteen  other  actors  and  actresses,  half 
a  dozen  at  least  have  personal  charm  and 
the  natural  aptitude  for  mimic  expression. 

Gathering  up  these  Italians  from  the 
quarter  from  time  to  time,  Majori  and 
his  companions  gradually  extended  their 
enterprise.  Plays  were  occasionally  per- 
formed at  Newark,  Brooklyn,  Jersey 
City,  Hoboken,  and  for  six  months  the 
company,  then  consisting  of  about  ten, 
played  in  Philadelphia. 

Two  years  ago  the  regular  theatre 
was  organised  for  the  first  time  in  New 
York,  at  a  Uttle  place  on  the  Bowery, 
but  as  the  expenses  were  $700  a  week 
and  receipts  only  about  $400,  the  enter- 
prise failed  at  Uie  end  of  four  months. 
Majori  and  Rapone  were  not  able  to 
begin  again  till  a  year  ago  last  May,  when 
the  present  theatre  at  24  Spring  Street, 
at  a  low  rent,  was  obtained,  and  there 
they  have  proved  moderately  successful. 
It  was  originally  a  saloon,  then  above  it 
a  music-hall  was  built,  and  that  was 
transformed  into  the  theatre.  Above  the 
theatre  live  Majori,  his  wife  and  child 
and  the  comedian  Rapone. 

During  the  performances  the  actors 
not  taking  part  gather  in  the  cafe  in  the 
basement,  and  with  little  piles  of  money 
on  the  table  before  them  play  poker  and 
talk  of  dear  "Napoli."  They  are  the 
genuine  t)rpe  of  strolling  player,  improvi- 
dent, expressive  and  of  fp  from  spphisti- 
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cated  intelligence.  Old  Zaccone  often 
sits  here  and  talks  of  his  son,  and  then 
Rapone  is  likely  to  be  irreverent.  The 
old  man  tells  how  he  and  his  famous 
child  lived  and  worked  together  for  many 
years  in  harmony.  "We  got  along  well 
together,"  he  once  said,  "until  a  donna 
brutta,  who  had  lived  with  a  man  without 
a  nose  and  was  otherwise  disreputable, 
came  along  and  took  him  away  from  me." 
So  the  old  man  came  to  New  York,  and 
lives  on  a  few  dollars  a  week,  while  the 
son  is  famous,  rich  and  silent  as  far  as 
his  father  is  concerned. 

Sometimes  in  the  afternoon  a  passerby 
can  obtain  a  picturesque  glimpse  of  an 
informal  rehearsal  going  on  upon  the 
little  stage.  The  handsome  Majori  with 
his  careless  cigarette  sits  on  one  side 
directing.  The  prompter,  lolling  over  his 
box,  is  reading,  as  ever,  with  vigour,  and 
on  the  other  side  are  a  row  of  actors  with 
old  Zaccone  and  the  jolly  and  undignified 
Rapone  among  them.  The  scene  is  even 
more  suggestive  than  the  regular  per- 
formance of  the  careless  and  spontaneous 
grace  of  this  poor  band  of  actors. 

The  "local  colour"  of  the  Italian  quar- 
ter is  a  quality  not  easily  discoverable  in 
this  little  theatre  community.  Its  quality  is 
that  of  the  Italians  in  general  rather  than 
of  the  Italians  under  special  New  York 
conditions.  The  audience,  the  actors,  are 
Just  the  same  as  they  might  be  in  a  little 
theatre  in  Southern  Italy,  and  the  plays 
are  imported,  written  by  men  in  Italy. 
In  this  respect,  again,  there  is  a  marked 
contrast  between  the  Italian  and  the  Yid- 


dish stage  in  New  York.  On  the  latter 
there  is  much  which  portrays  the  life  of 
the  Jews  in  New  York,  an  original  and 
local  element  in  the  plays,  for  the  making 
of  which  there  are  a  number  of  Yiddish 
pla)rwrights.  The  reason,  no  doubt,  is 
that  the  Yiddish  community  have  become 
once  for  all  identified  with  New  York 
and  are  undergoing  changes  and  modi- 
fications incident  to  a  genuine  life  here; 
but  the  Italians  remain  Italians,  dreaming 
of  sunny  Naples. 

There  have  indeed  been  one  or  two 
men  in  the  quarter  who  from  time  to 
time  have  written  plays  supposedly  based 
on  the  life  here.  But  the  number  of  these 
plays  can  be  easily  counted  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand.  The  most  famous  of  them 
are  Maria  Barberi,  Jack  the  Ripper  and 
The  Mysteries  of  Mulberry  Street,  the 
former  two  written  by  Eduardo  Peco- 
raro  and  the  latter  by  Beniemino  Ciam- 
belli.  The  Mysteries  had  a  great  success, 
running  four  successive  nights.  But  even 
in  these  plays  there  is  no  real  originality. 
A  New  York  episode  merely  is  taken,  but 
the  same  thing  might  have  happened  in 
Naples  and  been  treated  by  the  play- 
wright in  exactly  the  same  spirit — ^that 
spirit  of  simplicity  and  passion  wholly  un- 
associated  with  intellectual  comment.  The 
genre,  therefore,  the  minor  picturesque, 
the  character  sketch,  the  "problem"  play, 
the  interest  generally  in  special  condi- 
tions, are  lacking,  leaving  at  the  base  of 
their  drama  the  poetry  of  passion. 

Hiitchins  Hapgood. 


LONDON  «  PUNCH  "  AS  A  LITERARY  CHRONICLER 

Mr.  Punch  is  a  man  of  many  humours, 
making  appeal  to  all  his  readers  in  their 
many  moods,  and  in  the  pages  of  these 
first  fifty  years  the  man  of  letters  will 
find  much  amusement,  much  interest, 
and  not  a  little  instruction.  Not  only  are 
they  often  intrinsically  valuable  as  litera- 
ture, but  Punch's  attitude  to  literary 
movements  and  to  writers  of  the  day  is 
in  itself  well  worthy  of  study.  The  his- 
tory of  Punch  and  its  contributors  has 
been  so  fully  and  so  ably  treated  by  Mr. 
Spielmann  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  at- 
tempt here  any  survey  of  the  famous  au- 
thors who  have  contributed  to  its 
columns,  or  to  sketch  its  literary  history. 
Our  object  is  rather  to  pass  in  review  for  an  initial  of  "our  booking  office/*^ 
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the  entertainment  and  instruction  of 
bookmen  some  phases  of  Mr.  Punch's 
work  as  Literary  Chronicler. 

As  we  turn  these  pages  so  full  of  good 
things,  the  first  thought  that  comes  home 
to  us  is  that  if  Mr.  Punch's  baton  still 
deals  blows  as  powerful  as  ever  it  did,  its 
strokes  are  now  more  mannerly  than  of 
yore.  In  this  matter  as  elsewhere  he 
mirrors  the  changes  which  have  come  to 
critical  literature  with  the  passing  years. 


When  in  1841  Mr.  Punch  made  \iis  first 
bow  to  the  public  his  young  men,  both 
with  pen  and  pencil,  did  not  hesitate  to 
express  themselves  forcibly  and  some- 
times almost  brutally.  For  certain 
writers  Punch  seems  to  have  entertained 
a  particular  dislike.  Harrison  Ainsworth 
was  one  of  these  unfortunates;  nothing 
that  he  did  was  right.  He  could 
scarcely  write  a  line  without  calling 
down  on  his  head    a  shower  of   caustic 


IBSEN    IN   BRIXTON. 


Mrs.  Harris :  "Yes,  William,  I've  thought  a  deal  about  it,  and  I  find  I'm  nothinjj  but  vo 
doll  and  dickey-bird,  and  so  I'm  goingr— Punch,   May  2,    i89ft.OOQlc 
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ridicule;  the  mere  fact  that  he  had  his 
portrait  painted  served  as  a  peg  for 
pleasantry.  Another  butt  was  Lord  Lyt- 
ton,  on  whom  Tom  Taylor  delivered  his 
faxnous  onslaught  in  an  early  volume. 
Lytton  had  announced  that  his  new  work 
Zaftoni  was  not  meant  for  the  "common 
herd,"  upon  which  Mr.  Punch  com- 
ments :  "It's  all  very  well  to  talk  of  the 
'common  herd/  and  say  it  'was  not  meant 
for  them/  with  a  curl  of  your  fine  lip; 
but  you  know  it  was  meant  for  every- 
body who  could  pay  ...  for  a  perusal 
of  the  volumes — ^and  very  popular  it  has 
been,  especially  with  ladies'  maids  and 
milliners ;"  and  further  on :  "It  is  all  very 
well  to  put  oif  a  clever  pinchbeck  imita- 


tion for  gold — we  grant  the  skill  of  the 
workmanship  and  the  workman — ^but  it 
is  too  bad  to  insist  on  our  acknowledging 
it  to  be  genuine  gold,  and  to  call  us  'com- 
mon herd'  when  we  give  you  a  sturdy 
'no.'  "  A  very  sturdy  "no"  certainly,  but 
not  so  severe  a  handling  as  that  given  to 
the  noble  author  by  Tennyson,  who,  it 
will  be  remembered,  replied  to  Lytton's 
sarcastic  reference  to  "school-miss  Al- 
fred" venting  her  chaste  delight  on 
"drawing-rooms  so  warm  and  bright" 
with  the  famous  verses  "The  New 
Timon  and  the  Poets"  {Punchy  vol.  x., 

p.  103). 
A  Timon,  you !     Nay,  nay,  for  shame ; 
It  looks  too  arrogant  a  jest — 


CHRISTMAS   WAITS. 


Trio:  *'0  bless  you,  gentlemen,  whose  looks 
Are  very  far  from  frowning, 
Pay  cash  and  buy  the  latest  books 
Of  Tennyson,  Swinburne,  Browning." 

— Punch,  Dejcember 
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"Die,  Villain!" 
"The  extinction   of  literary  piracy  in   America  has  been  de- 
creed."— Times  Leader,   March  5. 

— Punch,  March  14,  1891. 


The  fierce  old  man — ^to  take  his  name, 
You  bandbox.    Off,  and  let  him  rest. 

This  crushing  rejoinder,  as  Mr.  Spiel- 
mann  points  out,  was  cordially  welcomed 
by  Thackeray  and  the  rest  of  the  staff, 
who  loved  to  castigate  the  fopperies  of 
the  conceited  poetaster,  and  Lytton,  it  is 
said,  was  not  a  little  astonished  at  the 
virility  of  "school-miss  Alfred."  But 
Tennyson's  anger  soon  cooled;  perhaps 
his  conscience  smote  him;  for  the  very 
next  week  he  toned  down  the  savagery 
of  his  first  verses  in  an  "Afterthought," 
in  which  he  said : 

And  /  too  talk,  and  lose  the  touch 

I  talk  of.    Surely,  after  all, 
The  noblest  answer  unto  such 

Is  kindly  silence  when  they  brawl. 

Eventually,  it  is  pleasant  to  note,  all 
the  parties  in  the  quarrel  became  friends, 
and  the  baton  was  buried  between  them. 

Another  Punch  butt  was  Samuel  Car- 
ter Hall,  who  was  designated  as  "Peck- 
sniff," whose  art  union  became  the  "Peck- 
sniffery,"  and  whose  catch  phrase  of 
appealing  to  hand,  head  and  heart  was 
reduced  to  gloves,  hat  and  waistcoat. 
Carlyle,  too,  came  in  for  a  resounding 
thwack    from    Punch,    who  denounced 


Latter  Day  Pamphlets  sls 
"mere  barking  and  froth." 
But,  perhaps,  the  most 
famous  of  all  Punch's  lit- 
erary animosities  was  that 
excited  by  Alfred  Bunn. 
Bunn,  whose  claims  to  lit- 
erary excellence  were  in- 
deed infinitesimal,  proved 
a  thorn  in  Punch's  side, 
for  after  enduring  six 
years  of  the  most  persist- 
ent and  sarcastic  attacks 
he  hit  back,  and  in  "A 
Word  with  Punch" 
(which,  by  the  way,  was 
illustrated  by  Sala,  after- 
ward a  contributor  to 
Punch's  column)  hit  so 
hard  that  in  future  he  was 
not  molested. 

Let  us  turn  to  Punch  in 
his  more  happy  moods. 
A  glance  at  the  leading 
cartoons  shows  the  reader 
at  once  that  Punch  has 
always  made  remarkably  successful  use 
of  literary  quotations  and  literary  per- 
sonages for  illustrating  contemporary 
history.  It  is  striking  to  notice  that 
it  is  apparently  only  in  two  English 
authors,  Shakespeare  and  Dickens,  that 
Punch  has  found  characters  which  would 
be  generally  known  to  the  public  and 
likely  to  convey  a  definite  meaning.  Other 
authors  who  have  yielded  characters  and 
quotations  for  famous  cartoons  are 
Sheridan,  Stevenson,  "Uncle  Remus," 
and  Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett,  whose  Little 


NEW      PART. 


Thrums  on  an  Old  String  by  J.  Muir  Kirric. 
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Lord  Fauntleroyhas  more  than  once  been 
pictured  with  great  effect. 

Toward  writers  of  fiction  Mr.  Punch 
has  ever  taken  up  the  attitude  of  mentor, 
and  has  emphasised  his  teachings  by  us- 
ing the  gentle  art  of  parody  to  excellent 
purpose.  Thackeray's  contributions  to 
these  volumes  were  not  only  large  in 
quantity  but  admirable  in  quality,  and 
perhaps  no  comic  journal  in  the  world 
can  boast  of  such  work  as  The  Snobs  of 
England  and  Punch's  Prize  Novelists. 

Perhaps  the   most   successful   parody 
that  Punch  ever  contained  was  Mr.  Bur- 
nand's  "Mokeanna."    The  first  page  of 
Punch  for  February  21,  1863,  came  as  a 
shock  to  many  people,  including  the  pro- 
prietors, for  the  parody  appeared  exactly 
like  a  stray  leaf  from  the  London  Jour- 
nal.    Thackeray  was  supposed  to  have 
perpetrated  the  burlesque  imitation,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  idea  was  entirely 
Mr.  Bumand's,  who  communicated  with 
Mark  Lemon,  and  arranged  to  keep  the 
matter  an  entire  secret,  except  from  those 
who  had  to  Illustrate  the  story.  The  joke 
caught  on,  as  it   deserved   to  do.     The 
artists  fell  in  with  the  spirit  of  the  jest 
in  imitation  of  Sir  John  Gilbert,  who 
drew  the  first  picture  for  Mokeanna,  bur- 
lesquing his  own    style.     Phiz.  Charles 
Keen,  George  du  Maurier,  and  Sir  John 


PUNCH  S"    FANCY    PORTRAITS. 


Alfred  the  Great. 

—March  28,  1882. 


THE  MODERN  PISTOL. 

"Base  is  the  Slave  that  Pays." 

—Punch,  May  24,  1890. 

Millais  all  took    delight    in    parodying 
themselves. 

Of  a  later  date  are  Mr.  R.  C.  Leh- 
mann's  Prize  Novels,  of  which  perhaps 
the  most  amusing  and  successful  is  "A 
Buccaneer's  Blood-Bath,"  by  L.  S.  Dee- 
venson,  from  which  we  quote  the  open- 
ing of  Chapter  IV. : 

You  are  to  remember  that  when  the  events 
I  have  narrated  befell  I  was  but  a  lad,  and  had 
a  lad's  horror  of  that  which  smacked  of  the 
supernatural.  As  we  ran,  I  must  have  fallen 
in  a  swoon,  for  I  remember  nothing  more  until 
I  found  myself  walking  with  trembling  feet 
through  the  policies  of  the  ancient  mansion  of 
Dearodear.  By  my  side  strode  a  young  noble- 
man, whom  I  straightway  recognised  as  the 
Master.  His  gallant  bearing  and  handsome 
face  served  but  to  conceal  the  black  heart  that 
beat  within  his  breast  He  gazed  at  me  with  a 
curious  look  in  his  eyes. 

One  of  Mr.  Lehmann's  earliest  con- 
tributions to  these  columns  was  a  clever 
parody  of  Tennyson's  "Throstle,"  and  a 
glance  through  these  volumes  reveals  a 
number  of  similar  contributions  by 
George    Augustus  Salary  ^0  parodied 
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THE    SECRETS    OF    LITERARY    COMPETITION. 

The  fair  authoress  of  Passionate  Pauline, 
gazing  fondly  at  her  own  reflection,  writes  as 
follows : 

*'I  look  into  the  glass,  Reader.  What  do  I 
see? 

"I  see  a  pair  of  laughing,  espikgle,  forget- 
me-not  blue  eyes,  saucy  and  defiant,  a  mutine 
little  rosebud  of  a  mouth,  with  its  ever-mock- 
ing moue,  a  tiny,  shell-like  ear,  trying  to  play 
hide  and  seek  in  a  tangled  maze  of  rebellious 
russet  gold,  while  from  underneath  the  satin 
folds  of  a  rose-the  dressing  gown,  a  dainty 
foot  peeps  coyly  forth  in  the  exquisitely- 
pointed  gold  morocco  slipper,"  etc.,  etc. 
(Vide  Passionate  Pauline,  by  Parbleu.) — 
Punch,  January  24,  1891. 


Tennyson's  "Princess"  and  his  own  style 
in  "Eyes  of  the  Week,"  Milliken's  "Fitz- 
dotterel,"  a  parody  of  Lytton's  "Glen- 
daveril,"  and,  of  course,  Mr.  Anstey's  de- 
lightful "Pocket  Ibsen." 

Punch's  poetry  has  been  as  a  whole 
of  notably  good  quality,  especially  dis- 
tinguished in  "obituary"  verse,  which 
will  bear  quotation.  Naturally  Thack- 
eray would  receive  kindly  notice,  and  the 
pen  of  Shirley  Brooks  did  justice  to  the 
"hand  that  was  still" : 

He  was  a  cynic.    By  his  life  all  wrought 
Of  generous  acts,   mild  words,  and  gentle 
ways: 

His  heart  wide  open  to  all  kindly  thought. 
His  hand  so  quick  to  give,  his  tongue  to 

praise. 

•  •  •  •  • 

And  if  his  acts,  affections,  works  and  ways 


Stamp  not  upon  the  man  the  cynic's  sneer. 
From    life   to   death,   oh,  public,   turn    your 
gaze — 
The  last  scene  of  a  cynical  career ! 

Those  uninvited  crowds,  this  hush  that  lies. 
Unbroken,  till  the  solemn  words  of  prayer 

From  many  hundred  reverent  voices  rise 
Into  the  sunny  stillness  of  the  air. 

These  tears,  in  eyes  but  little  used  to  tears. 
Those  sobs,  from  manly  lips,  hard  set  and 
grim. 
Of  friends,  to  whom  his  life  lay  bare  for  years. 
Of  strangers,  who  but  knew  his  books,  not 
him. 

To  Dickens,  too,  Punch  bore  eloquent 
tribute : 

He  sleeps  as  he  should  sleep — among  the  great 
In  the  old  Abbey :  sleeps  amid  the  few 

Of  England's  famous  thousands  whose  high 
state 
Is  to  lie  with  her  monarchs — monarchs  too. 

Monarchs,  who  men's  minds  'neath  their  sway 
could  bring — 

By  might  of  wit  and  humour,  wisdom,  lore. 
Music  of  spoken  line  or  sounded  string, 

Of  Art  that  lives  when  artists  are  no  more. 

His  grave  is  in  this  heart  of  England's  heart. 
This    shrine    within    her    shrine:    and    all 
around 

Is  no  name  but  in  letters  or  in  Art 
Sounds  as  the  names  of  the  immortal  sound. 

And  then  in  1889  to  Robert  Brown- 
ing: 

In   mid-winter,   in   the   silent   songless   snow- 
time. 
Your  last  song,  all  gallant  glee. 
Flashed   upon   us — and   while  yet   we   gladly 

listened, 
Low  you  lay  in  sunny  Venice  that  you  loved 
so. 

Singer  free! 

England  loved  you,  though  your  song  was  oft 
mistaken, 
For  your  Muse,  scarce  trim,  was  true. 
Nothing  hopeless,    nothing    maudlin    or    un- 
manly. 
Nought  of  sick,  erotic,  hot  hysteric  drivel 
Came  from  you. 

One  who  never  wooed  the  night,  but  loved  the 
daytime. 
Never  doubted  dawn  would  break, 
Never  dreamed  delirious  dinf  nY^oti^visions, 
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Kever  culled  pale  flowers  of   sm   in    Stygian 
meadows. 

Sleep — to  wake. 

You  at  noonday,  in  the  struggle  of  men's  toil- 
time, 
Gave  us  song  to  strengthen,  cheer ; 
K^ow  you  sleep,  but  not  your  fame :  the  world 

you  wakened 
Will  not  let  your  memory  die,  but  hold  it  ever 
Sweet  and  dear! 

In  which  verse  Punch 
declares  very  distinctly 
the  hatred  he  has  always, 
all  honour  to  him,  shown 
to  the  "unwholesome"  in 
literature. 

But,  after  all,  we  can- 
not but  feel  that  this 
casual  survey  has 
borne  in  upon  us  that 
these  pages  are  worthy 
of  more  deliberate  study. 
They  teem,  if  not  with 
direct  references,  at  any 
rate  with  distinct  allu- 
sions to  the  literature 
and  the  literary  life  of 
the  Queen's  reign.  To 
the  social  student  of  that 
most  striking  period  in 
English  history  one  of 
its  most  distinctive  traits 
is  the  gradual  ameliora- 
tion of  manners.  When 
Punch  first  set  forth  on  his  genial  course 
he  lived  and  moved  in  the  pleasant  land 
of  Bohemia — so  did  most  of  his  contribu- 
tors; and,  be  it  remembered,  most  of 
them  were  leaders  in  the  literary  repub- 
lic. In  his  early  days  Mr.  Punch  made 
few  and  slight  references  to  literary 
affairs  and  men  of  letters,  for  the  simple 
reason  that,  even  if  interested  in  books, 
his  readers  were  not  much  or  desired  t(f 
be  much  acquainted  with  writers.  Now 
all  this  is  changed;  an  author  not  only 
publishes  his  books,  but  puts  himself 
before  the  public.  So  far  does  this  hold 
good,  that  the  reverse  is  not  seldom  the 
case,  and  a  man  puts  himself  forward 
first,  and  then  on  a  foundation  of  noto- 
riety endeavours  to  build  an  edifice  of 
literary  reputation. 

The  lot  of  the  satirist  is  not  altogether 
happy ;  he  makes  many  enemies,  but  few 
friends,  but  Punch,  throughout  his  long 
and  worthy  career,  has  been  so  impartial, 


"literary  stars." 
Mr.  Punch  among  the  Planets. — ^January  3,  1891. 


SO  just,  that  a  word  of  praise  from  him  is 
to  the  literary  man  worth  a  volume  of 
adulation  from  others.  Punch  has  created 
a  good  school  of  literature  not  only  di- 
rectly in  his  own  pages,  but  by  his  ever 
ready  encouragement  to  all  that  is  wor- 
thy, honest,  healthy  in  the  world  of 
books. 

Truth  to  tell,  we  have  turned  over 
these  ever-refreshing  volumes  quite  at 
random,  and  have  chosen  to  take  notice 
of  those  items  in  the  vast  bill  of  fare 
which  appealed  to  our  own  peculiar  taste. 
Punch  is  an  inexhaustible  storehouse 
not  only  of  good  writing,  but  of  good 
writing  about  writers ;  he  is  a  candid  and 
judicious  critic,  milder  in  his  manners 
now  than  he  was  wont  to  be,  while  just  as 
fair.  Punch  of  fifty,  of  forty,  of  thirty 
years  ago  is  but  a  shadow  of  a  name  to 
most  of  us ;  to  turn  to  him  again  is  to  re- 
new a  friendship  with  one  whom  we 
chiefly  have  known  in  his  old  age.  g 


WOMEN  OF  FICTION 


The  evolution  of  the  novel  from  the 
story  of  mere  incident  or  adventure  to 
the  ethical  study  is  an  indication  of  the 
deepening  interest  in  real  life.  Romantic 
tales  fail  to  satisfy  a  generation  becom- 
ing more  alive  to  the  great  duty  of  man 
to  man. 

Interest  now  centres  in  the  characters 
rather  than  in  the  story.  Modem  fic- 
tion is  a  study  of  men  and  women  and 
their  environments — ^a  revelation  of  the 
heights  and  depths  of  human  nature.  In 
the  presentation  of  the  manifold  condi- 
tions and  relations  of  mankind  the  novel 
is  a  reflection  of  the  whole  surface  of  life 
on  which  float  the  social  and  individual 
problems  of  civilisation. 

With  the  progress  of  the  world  has 
come  the  advancement  of  woman  and  a 
contemporary  development  of  the  women 
of  fiction.  The  sentimental  "ladye  faire" 
has  given  place  to 

A  creature  not  too  bright  nor  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food. 

Instead  of  the  moonlight  of  romance  sil- 
vering shallow  ripples,  we  have  the  sun- 
light of  truth  illuminating  "the  life  cur- 
rents that  ebb  and  flow  in  human  hearts." 

To  the  spirit  of  insight  tracing  the 
course  of  these  currents  the  commonest 
lives  become  significant.  In  the  search 
for  truth,  every  phase  of  life  is  studied, 
and  as  a  result  fiction  abounds  in  almost 
as  many  types  of  womanhood  as  the 
work-a-day  world  we  live  in.  There  are 
women  of  history  and  of  fancy,  royal 
dames  and  provincial  maids,  fashionable 
belles  and  practical  g^rls — all  with  the 
same  problem  of  life  to  evolve  under 
various  conditions. 

The  women  of  fiction  created  by  the 
great  writers  often  seem  more  real  to  us 
than  the  women  of  history  as  presented 
in  the  novel.  Indeed,  one  must  some- 
times question  if  historical  fiction  does 
not  g^ve  us  a  picture  of  the  women  rather 
than  an  acquaintance  with  them.  The 
externals  are  correct — ^scenery,  costumes, 
incidents ;  but  if  we  find  the  essentials  of 
mind  and  heart  at  all,  they  are  oftener 
remodelled  than  reproduced.  For  in- 
stance, when  Sir  Walter  Scott  shows  us 
Queen  Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  he  was  more  concerned  with 


dramatic  and  scenic  effects  than  with  the 
secrets  of  the  woman's  heart.  Unless  the 
inner  life  of  the  woman  is  penetrated 
with  clear-seeing  eyes,  we  can  have  noth- 
ing but  a  lay  figure.  Even  Sir  Walter's 
touch  does  not  make  a  genuine  woman 
out  of  a  stately  figure  trailing  ermine- 
lined  robes  through  scenes  of  romance. 

The  historical  women  of  fiction  seem 
unreal  to  us  because  their  portrayers 
have  lacked  the  wide  sympathies  that  un- 
bar the  doors  of  the  past  and  embrace 
foreign  beliefs  and  moralities.  Until  the 
women  of  history  are  impregnated  by  the 
spirit  that  is  just  because  it  is  great 
enough  to  understand,  they  will  always 
seem  less  real  than  the  women  bom  of 
imagination. 

Is  any  historical  woman  in  fiction  as 
human  in  her  nobleness  as  Romola,  "the 
visible  Madonna,"  as  natural  in  her 
hypocrisy  as  the  adventuress,  Becky 
Sharp,  or  as  womanlike  in  her  misery  as 
Anna  Karenina?  These  women  and 
many  others  created  by  master  minds  are 
so  endowed  with  the  warmth  of  life  that 
their  very  heart-throbs  reach  us.  We 
hearken  to  the  keynote  of  "the  still,  sad 
music  of  humanity"  to  which  the  current 
of  their  lives  is  set.  Human  nature  with 
all  its  harmony  and  discord  is  revealed 
in  the  hearts  of  these  women. 

The  very  pulse  of  selfishness  beats  in 
Balzac's  Baroness  de  Nucingen,  a  woman 
willing  to  sacrifice  her  father  that  she 
might  grace  a  Paris  salon,  as  surely  as 
the  true  spirit  of  self-denial  shines  in  the 
patience  of  Eugenie  Grandet,  v/hose  life 
was  from  first  to  last  subjected  to  the 
miserly  calculations  of  her  father.  In 
these  two  women  Balzac  has  shown  us 
the  selfishness  and  unselfishness  of 
daughterhood  so  completely  that  life  it- 
self could  teach  us  little  more. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  man  ever 
understood  the  mystery  of  a  woman's 
heart  as  Balzac  did.  But  after  the 
French  master  few  men  have  portrayed 
women  better  than  Hawthorne.  If  all 
the  women  of  fiction  were  to  pass  before 
a  mirror,  not  one  would  cast  a  truer  re- 
flection of  noble  simplicity  than  Hilda. 
She  is  like  a  wild  rose  growing  among 
exotics — sweet  and  pure  among  many 
deceits — and  the  quiet  New  Englander 
has  so  faithfully  drawn  the  outlines  and 
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colourings  of  the  blossom  that  the  very 
perfume  is  exhaled. 

But  if  Hilda  is  like  a  wild  rose  sweet- 
enings the  old  tower  in  Rome,  Phoebe 
P3mcheon  is  like  a  rich  red  garden  rose 
brightening  the  House  of  Seven  Gables 
and  filling  the  gloomy  rooms  with  fra- 
grance. Who  would  not  welcome  Phoebe 
to  their  own  fireside  ?  Such  a  refreshing, 
wholesome  girl,  yet  gifted  with  a  sense 
so  delicate  that  she  would  "only  peep  into 
poor  CliflFord's  mind  as  far  as  the  light 
reaches,  but  no  farther.  It  is  holy  ground 
vrhere  the  shadow  falls."  Only  a  hand 
capable  of  such  fine  touches  could  give  us 
a  Hester  Prynne,  so  grand  in  her  sorrow 
and  isolation  that  Matthew  Arnold's 
words  are  as  true  of  her  as  of  Anna 
Karenina :  "The  impression  of  her  large, 
fresh,  rich,  generous  nature  never  leaves 
us— keeps  our  sympathy,  keeps  even,  I 
had  almost  said,  our  respect.'' 

When  one  leaves  Hester's  majesty  for 
Beatrix  Esmond's  coquetry,  it  is  like 
turning  from  the  Venus  de  Milo  to  a 
nymph  gracing  some  fountain — Beatrix, 
the  spoiled  darling,  the  idol  of  friends 
and  family,  for  whom  Pope's  lines  were 
surely  meant: 

If  to  her  share  some  female  errors  fall, 
Look  on  her  face  and  youll  forget  them  all ; 

whose  portrait  Thackeray's  pen  has 
drawn  with  such  fine  lines  that  we  treas- 
ure the  likeness,  though  in  gazing  we  sigh 
that  lovely  woman  so  often  stoops  to 
folly. 

But  not  even  in  the  picture  of  Beatrix 
has  Thackeray  given  us  a  figure  so  nat- 
ural as  in  Becky  Sharp.  Yes,  Rebecca, 
we  all  know  you  1  You  dine  with  us  and 
amuse  us ;  and  though,  of  course,  we  don't 
admire  your  character,  we  do  find  you 
immensely  entertaining. 

Brilliant  as  Becky's  society  is,  one 
would  not  care  to  live  with  her.  Perhaps 
some  of  us  would  not  agree  with  Profes- 
sor Saintsbury  in  thinking  that  Elizabeth 
Bennett  is  the  most  charming  life  com- 
panion to  be  found  in  fiction,  but  surely 
no  one  would  want  poor  Becky.  Jane 
Austen's  heroine  is  certainly  a  delightful 
young  woman — ^natural,  clever,  fearless 
and  affectionate,  as  capable  of  holding  her 
own  as  the  intrepid  Becky  herself.  She 
might  be  a  very  desirable  person  to  live 
wiUi,  but  in  all  probability  Miss  Bennett 
would  not  choose  to  live  with  any  of  us — 


unless  Mr.  Darcy  and  his  fine  estate  were 
removed  from  the  orbit  of  her  sphere. 

So  we  leave  the  mistress  of  Pemberley 
to  enjoy  her  husband's  broad  acres  and 
turn  to  a  demure  little  woman  whose 
richest  possession  is  the  large  soul  that 
illuminates  her  plain  features.  Ah,  Jane 
Eyre,  if  more  women  had  your  strength 
fewer  homes  would  be  defiled  1  You  who 
could  love  so  deeply  and  withstand  such 
sore  temptation,  you  are  worthy  of  hom- 
age from  eveiy  virtue-loving  heart  1 

So  also  is  Maggie  Tulliver,  who  suf- 
fered keenly,  renounced  nobly,  and  found 
that  "renunciation  remains  sorrow, 
though  a  sorrow  borne  willingly."  She 
was  "a  creature  full  of  eager,  passionate 
longings  for  all  that  was  beautiful  and 
glad;  thirsty  for  all  knowledge;  with  an 
ear  straining  after  dreamy  music  that 
died  away  and  would  not  come  to  her; 
with  a  blind,  unconscious  yearning  for 
something  that  would  link  together  the 
wonderful  impressions  of  this  mysterious 
life  and  give  her  soul  a  sense  of  home  in 
it."  But  no  long  draught  quenched  her 
thirst ;  only  sometimes  a  few  drops  came 
to  torture  it,  until  at  last  the  waters  of 
the  Floss  bore  her  soul  out  to 

The  undiscover'd  country,  from  whose  bourae 
No  traveller  returns. 

Should  Maggie's  spirit  wandering  in 
that  land  encounter  the  spirit  of  Romola, 
we  can  fancy  that  in  one  long  gaze  a  bond 
would  be  sealed  between  these  two  souls 
and  that  thenceforth  they  would  be  insep- 
arable. How  Romola  would  soothe  poor 
Maggie's  torn  heart — ^how  gently  she 
would  guide  her  thoughts  from  earthly 
struggles  to  divine  peace  I 

And  if  they  should,  perchance,  meet 
Dorothea,  she  too  would  sympathise  with 
Maggie,  would  speak  quietly  of  the  sac- 
rifices and  disappointments  that  taught 
her  bitter  lessons.  But  it  is  to  Romola's 
hand  that  Maggie  would  cling,  for  did 
she  not  know  the  agony  of  renunciation, 
the  abnegation  of  self  as  Maggie  knew 
them? 

George  Eliot  has  in  these  characters 
made  woman's  power  of  self-denial  so 
impressive  that  we  do  not  say  their  sac- 
rificej  are  like  those  of  friends,  but  that 
those  of  our  friends  are  like  theirs.  And 
so  it  is  with  all  the  great  women  of  fic- 
tion.   Thpy  are  so  natural,  so  true  to  life 
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in  thought  and  deed  that  they  become 
types  of  womanhood.  What  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton Mabie  has  said  of  great  men  may  be 
truthfully  said  of  these  imagfinary 
women :  "Each  one  is  so  identified  with 
a  general  truth  that  the  character  and  the 
truth  are  really  identical  in  our  thought" 
In  order  to  give  us  such  women, 
women  who  are  typical  of  great  truths, 
our  writers  must  know  the  head-lines  of 
human  destiny — joy  and  sorrow;  must 
know  them  as  none  can  know  save  those 


who  have  lived  and  suflfered.  Only  the 
few  whose  senses  have  reeled  in  trans- 
ports of  joy ;  who  have  seen  through  tears 
the  dregs  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup  of 
despair ;  who  can  understand  the  delights 
and  sympathise  with  the  struggles  of 
others;  who  can  combine  these  elements 
in  their  imagination  and  "shoot  the  sour* 
into  the  created  form — only  these  can  by 
the  might  of  their  genius  create  the  great 
women  of  fiction. 

Ella  Stryker  Mapes. 


CONTEMPORARY  GERMAN  LITERATURE 

VII.   Gerhart  Hauptmann's  "Schluck  und  Jau  " 


In  the  brief  prologue  to  the  latest  of 
his  dramatic  attempts,  Gerhart  Haupt- 
mann  warns  his  audience  not  to  take  his 
piece  too  seriously,  but  to  accept  it  as  the 
child  of  some  "care-free  mcKxi."  The 
hearer  would  perhaps  enjoy  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  follow  this  advice  and  to  sur- 
render himself  for  the  moment  to  the 
"mardigras"  of  the  scenes  that  are  to 
come.  Let  us  then  intrust  ourselves  to 
this  guidance  of  our  author,  and  allow 
him  to  plunge  us  into  the  whirl  of  play- 
ful confusion.  Through  six  scenic  pres- 
entations we  follow  him.  We  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  play,  a  company  of  care- 
less companions  gathered  at  the  close  of 
the  hunt  in  some  remote  castle  of  South- 
em  Germany,  banqueting  and  feasting 
for  the  last  time  as  we  prepare  to  say 
farewell.  And  as  we  enjoy  (or  try  to 
enjoy)  our  revel,  a  play  is  presented  to 
us  by  the  master  of  the  hunt  as  a  fitting 
climax  to  the  season's  cheer  and  pleasure. 

The  curtain  parts,  and  before  us  in  the 
fading  light  of  day  we  perceive  at  the 
castle's  gate  two  vagabonds,  one  of  whom 
is  "paralyzed,"  the  other  just  sober 
enough  to  make  an  effort  to  quiet  his 
drunken  companion  and  to  induce  him  to 
depart. 

We  are,  I  suppose,  still  convulsed  with 
laughter  at  the  excruciatingly  funny  an- 
tics of  the  two,  when  Jon  Rand  and  his 
followers  return  from  the  hunt  and  sur- 
prise these  two  in  their  drunken  calis- 
thenics. At  once  a  bright  idea  flashes 
through  the  mind  of  the  prince's  friend 
Karl.  These  two  boon  companions, 
known  to  him  and  the  whole  countryside. 


as  drunken  loafer  and  quack  mountebank, 
may  be  utilised  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  company. 

Jau,  in  drunken  sleep,  is  to  be  clothed 
in  princely  garments  and  put  to  bed  in  an 
unoccupied  part  of  the  castle,  and  upon 
awakening  in  the  morning,  is  to  be 
treated  as  a  prince  by  all,  even  by  the 
prince  himself.  Jon  Rand  consents  to  a 
plan  that  promises  such  sport  to  his 
young  wife,  Sidselill,  and  all  his  guests. 
The  two  vagabonds  are  led  into  the  castle 
and  the  company  soon  follows. 

Karl's  scheme  works  to  perfection. 
Jau  awakens  from  his  stupor  to  find  him- 
self surrounded  by  princely  luxuries  and 
attentive  retainers.  The  prince  himself 
appears  at  his  bedside  as  physician-in- 
waiting.  But  Jau's  troubled  brain  can- 
not accommodate  itself  to  the  unheard-of 
situation.  To  him  it  is  all  a  nightmare, 
and  at  first  he  appeals  to  his  absent 
spouse  to  break  the  spell  that  is  upon 
him.  Soon  the  reality  of  his  surround- 
ings convince  him  that  it  cannot  be  a 
dream.  Then,  indeed,  he  must  have 
died,  and  is  now  in  hell.  If  so,  he  is  quite 
satisfied  with  his  abode.  More  and  more, 
however,  the  actuaUty  of  things  is  im- 
pressed upon  him.  He  is,  after  all,  alive. 
The  crown  upon  his  head  confirms  the 
statements  of  those  present  He  is  the 
prince,  has  been  suffering  heretofore 
under  the  hallucination  that  he  was  but 
a  worthless  vagabond,  and  now  he  has 
returned  once  more  to  a  rational  mental 
state.  With  that  conviction,  he  jumps 
out  of  bed  and  begins  to  order  evcrybodv 
about  unsparingly.  .Neve^5<^g(^  is 
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living  in  two  worlds,  and  so  he  calls  upon 
his  wife  to  witness  the  sights  that  sur- 
round him.  Outside  the  hunters  are  pre- 
paring for  the  hunt,  and  admonished  by 
the  real  prince  not  to  relapse  into  his  old 
hallucination,  he  commands  all  to  follow 
him  to  the  chase. 

Again  the  curtain  parts.    This  time  to 
g^ve  us  a  view  into  the  antechamber  of 
the  Princess  Sidselill.     In  the  courtyard 
outside  Jau  has  mounted  Karl's  hunting- 
hack  to  lead  the  party  in  the  morning's 
chase.    His  difficulties  in  managing  the 
steed  are  appropriately  described  to  us 
by  Karl  himself,  who  has  come  to  enlist 
the  lady-in-waiting  to  the  princess.  Frau 
Adeluz,  in  his  schemes  for  the  day.     She 
is  to  coax  the  mountebank,  Schluck,  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  in  the  proposed  farce. 
For  Schluck  has  been  "slated"  by  Kari 
to  assume  the  role  of  the  princess,  and 
present  himself  to  Jau  as  his  royal  con- 
sort.   The  hilarious  cheers  of  the  party 
without  are  still  ringing  in  our  ears  when 
poor  Schluck  is  led  in,  and  soon  falls  a 
victim  in  his  naive  conceit  to  the  flattery 
of  Frau  Adeluz,  by  whom  he  is  then  sent 
into  an  adjoining  chamber  to  garb  him- 
self in  silk  and  satin. 

After  a  third  intermission,  we  see  the 
whole  party  collecting  in  the  banquet- 
hall  after  the  hunt.  The  merry  farce  of 
convincing  vagabond  Jau  of  the  actuality 
of  his  princely  station  goes  on  apace.  He 
is  told  with  greater  detail  of  his  past 
sickness  and  his  odd  hallucinations,  and 
urged  by  the  real  prince,  still  in  the  role 
of  physician-in-waiting,  to  resist  man- 
fully any  return  of  the  old  disease.  The 
pseudo-physician  promises  to  warn  him 
by  a  touch  on  the  bell  whenever  any  signs 
of  a  relapse  show  themselves.  Naturally 
such  lapses  into  his  old  life  occur 
frequently,  and  then  the  warning  bell 
tinkles  in  his  ear.  Finally  the  constant 
admonition  enrages  him.  "Doctor,  what's 
up  now  ?  Doctor,  that  must  quit !  Why, 
I'm  in  a  constant  lowdown  thundering 
fear  I  For  what  am  I  here  ?  It's  enough 
to  make  one  sweat  blood.  For  what  have 
I  become  well  again  ?  I'm  drinking  wine  I 
The  food  suits  me  first-rate,  and  alto- 
gether I'm  feeling  tip-top.  But  you 
mustn't  vex  me.  If  you  do — if  you  do 
vex  me,  then  something  will  happen !  If 
you  vex  me !  Just  mind  my  eye,  then — 
well — mind  my  eye!  This  time  it  may 
pass!     But  if  once  I  get  real  downright 


angry,  then — !"  Thus  he  thunders  at 
the  prince,  sufficiently  imbued  with  the 
sense  of  princeliness  to  assert  authority, 
and  yet  nbt  prince  enough  to  shake  off  his 
true  nature.  The  disguised  Schluck  is 
now  led  in.  Jau  recognises  his  old  com- 
panion, and  once  more  the  warning  bell 
sounds.  Schluck  is  but  a  phantom  of 
past  hallucinations,  Jau  must  put  this 
from  him  and  treat  his  consort  with  the 
proper  deference  of  a  now  rational 
prince.  Poor  Jau  makes  a  desperate  ef- 
fort to  accord  with  this  view.  But 
Schluck's  whole  appearance,  his  contin- 
ued lapses  from  the  part  he  is  playing, 
are  too  much  for  Jau.  He  evades  the 
gushing  embrace  full  of  fright.  "Away, 
you  devil's  hag!  Out  of  my  sight  with 
the  wench!  Out  of  my  sight  with  her! 
Out  at  once,  I  say!  I'll  run  away!  I 
was  never  so  sane  as  now !  If  that  is  my 
wife — she,  yes,  she's  the  very  one  who 
made  me  sick.     Out  with  her!" 

Jau  will  not  endure  her  presence  and 
rushes  from  the  room.  Roaring  with 
laughter,  the  company  disperses  to  assem- 
ble in  the  following  scene  in  the  court 
without,  allowing  the  desperate  Jau  to 
rush  cursing  and  threatening  through  the 
castle. 

Soon,  however,  he  joins  the  merry 
play  Qf  the  courtiers  and  court  ladies. 
Now  he  is  prince,  absolute  in  his  author- 
ity. First  of  all,  he  must  rid  himself  of 
that  nightmare  of  a  hag,  who,  they  say, 
is  his  wife.  His  physician-in-waiting 
must  prepare  for  her  a  sure  poison. 
Thereafter  he  will  take  unto  himself  a 
more  charming  consort,  the  widow  Ade- 
luz. Schluck  in  the  meantime,  fright- 
ened by  the  thought  of  his  long  absence 
from  home  and  the  reception  he  will  there 
receive  from  his  wife;  uneasy  likewise 
amid  the  crazy  whirl  into  which  he  has 
been  cast,  has  managed  to  make  his 
escape.  Jau  is  at  the  height  of  his  self- 
deception  when  Schluck  returns  clothed 
in  his  old  garments.  Jau  trembles  at  the 
sight  of  him.  All  pretend  that  it  must 
be  a  spook  that  he  sees,  that  there  is  no 
such  person  present  as  he  describes.  This 
enrages  the  would-be  prince.  If  indeed 
his  old  hallucinations  have  returned  to 
plague  his  life,  he  will  have  done  with 
them  once  for  all.  And  so  he  chases  the 
protesting  Schluck  from  pillar  to  post, 
from  prince  to  court  lady,  vowing  to  kill 
him,  until  at  last  the  court ^ate^offers  a 
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welcome  exit  to  the  frightened  Schluck. 
With  this  the  farce  has  reached  its  cli- 
max. The  actuality  of  his  princely  life 
and  the  actuality  of  a  past  life,  so  wholly 
different  and  so  visibly  recalled  by  the 
undisguised  appearance  of  Schluck,  both 
possess  him  with  such  force  that  neither 
seems  real,  but  both  a  dream.  In  sombre 
uneasiness,  rubbing  his  forehead  and 
breathing  deeply,  he  tries  to  find  some 
escape  out  of  the  confusion  of  his  senses. 
The  prince  commands  that  a  sleeping 
draught  be  handed  him,  for 

If  man  or  beast  attempts  to  read  his  dreams, 
When  once  his  dreamlife's  key  is  lost, 
Then  naked,  shiv'ring  in  the  world  of  space 
He  stands  before  his  door  and  suffers  pain. 

The  merry-making  has  ceased  when 
the  curtain  parts  for  the  last  scene.  Jau 
lies  in  deep  slumber  at  the  castle  gate, 
clothed  in  his  old  garments.  Here 
Schluck  finds  him,  and,  having  roused 
him,  endeavours  to  lead  him  away.  But 
Jau  objects.  He  is  still  a  prince,  and 
cannot  be  convinced  of  the  contrary,  until 
the  princely  party  ushers  forth  from  the 
gate  and  treats  him  and  Schluck  as  what 
Siey  are,  paying  Schluck  for  his  con- 
scious, Jau  for  his  unconscious,  contribu- 
tion to  their  merriment.  After  all,  then, 
it  was  but  a  dream,  and  half  content  with 
this  thought,  Jau  trudges  off  with  his  old 
crony  Schluck  to  confide  to  him  the  won- 
derful experience  of  this  dream  and  to 
forget  its  unreality  in  a  drunkard's  spree. 

We  likewise  bid  farewell  to  the  col- 
lected huntsmen  and  separate  to  our  re- 
spective homes  conscious  of  a  curious  re- 
vulsion of  feeling.  We  have  given  our- 
selves up  to  a  "care-free  mood,"  and  now 
a  prick  of  conscience  troubles  us.  We 
were,  after  all,  more  "careless"  than 
"care-free."  It  is  the  penalty  we  pay  for 
taking  the  author  at  his  own  valuation. 
We  might  have  been  better  advised.  We 
might  have  known  that  the  recluse  of 
Schreiberhau,  the  writer  of  Lonely  Peo- 
ple, The  Weavers,  Hdnnele,  The  Sunken 
Bell,  and  The  Teamster  Henschel,  the 
brooder  over  the  tragic  isolation  in  hu- 
man existence,  the  poet-interpreter  of  the 
dream  of  life,  could  not  produce  "a  child 
of  a  care-free  mood." 

The  comedy  Schluck  und  Jau  is  essen- 
tially too  serious  to  be  heard  or  read  in  the 
spirit  of  abandonment  to  the  merry  jest 


of  the  moment.  The  phenomena  of  life 
are  the  whimsicalities  of  a  dream;  we  and 
all  animate  life  are  but  "such  stuff  as 
dreams  are  made  of."  Only  one  thing  is 
real,  only  one  thing  can  lay  claim  to  per- 
manency: the  inner  self.  Constantly, 
therefore,  this  true  self  seeks-  to  come 
into  accord  with  the  casual  phenomena 
among  which  it  finds  itself  placed,  con- 
stantly it  seeks  to  adjust  the  thread  for- 
ever snapping  between  it  and  the  fleeting 
show  about.  And  so  Karl  is  made  to  say 
to  the  stupefied  Jau  in  the  final  scene : 

Be  thou  content,  my  man!     For  thou  hast 

dreamed. 
I,  too,  when  standing  here,  no  less  the  prince. 
No  less  his  hunters,  and  his  servants,  too. 
We  dream,  and  to  each  one  the  moment  comes, 
Sev'n  times  each  day  or  more,  when  he  will 

say: 
Now  I  awake — before  I  did  but  dream  I 

And  in  similar  words  Karl  says  to  the 
prince : 

And  are  we  more  forsooth 
Than  naked  sparrows?     More,   indeed,  than 

Jau? 
Believe  it  not  1    For  what  we  really  are 
Is  little  more  than  what  he  really  is : 
And  airy  bubbles  are  our  dearest  good. 

And  indeed  the  prince's  life  and  that  of 
his  court  is  but  an  "airy  bubble/'  a  fact 
perhaps  most  strongly  accentuated  by 
the  relation  between  the  prince  and  Sid- 
seUU. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  point 
out  the  predominant  element  of  roman- 
ticism in  this  latest  of  Hauptmann's 
dramas.  His  Hdnnele  and  Sunken  Bell 
have  already  prepared  us  for  this.  But 
that  he  should  go  so  far  as  to  imitate  the 
technic  of  the  romanticists  can  be  ex- 
plained only  through  the  asstunption  that 
the  hearer  was  to  be  made  to  fed — at 
least  for  the  moment — ^the  unreality  of 
phenomenal  life  more  keenly  by  being 
himself  transferred  into  the  action  of  tiie 
comedy.  Whether  the  means  adopted  to 
this  end  justify  themselves  in  Haupt- 
mann's play  seems  at  least  doubtful.  Chie 
thing,  however,  can  hardly  be  denied— 
namely,  that  in  his  Hdnnele  the  poet  has 
presented  the  same  idea  far  more  con- 
vincingly and  poetically  than  seems  to  us 
to  be  the  case  in  Schluck  und  Jau. 

J.  F.  Coar. 
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A  new  subscriber  in  this  city  writes 
a  letter  which  we  divide  into  two  parts : 

(i)  From  a  perusal  of  your  Lctter-Box,  I 
infer  that  it  is  quite  the  proper  thing  for  your 
readers  to  "call  you  down." 

It  is. 

(2)  In  your  Stephen  Crane  article  (page 
406)  you  say  that  Maggie  "brought  the  author 
to  the  attention"  of  Mr.  Howells.  Is  this  cor- 
rect, or  would  it  not  be  better  to  say  that 
Maggie  brought  the  attention  of  Mr.  Howells 
to  the  author? 

We  don't  see  why  one  expression  is 
any  better  than  the  other.  If  our  corre- 
spondent does,  he  ought  to  explain.  Then 
we  will  talk  it  over  with  him. 


11. 

A  gentleman  connected  with  an  in- 
fluential newspaper  in  Savannah  writes 
two  large  pages  of  expostulation  (which 
he  calls  "a  kick"),  because,  in  mentioning 
the  portrait  of  an  author,  we  frequently 
say,  "We  reproduce  herewith,  etc."  He 
remarks  that  the  phrase  is  tiresome  to 
him,  and  he  enumerates  the  different 
]>ortraits  to  which  we  have  called  atten- 
tion in  these  words.  We  are  sorry  that  he 
doesn't  like  it ;  but  this  phrase  is  a  formu- 
laic line  with  us,  like  the  formulaic  lines 
in  Homer,  and  our  correspondent  ought 
to  think  of  it  in  that  way.  Then  it  will 
have  classical  associations  for  him. 

HI. 

A  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  this  city : 

Dear  Bookman:  Referring  to  letter  No.  i 
in  the  July  Bookman,  did  not  Baden-Powell 
mean  more  than  the  short  E?  Was  there  not 
a  pun  intended — ^"The  way  out  of  Mafeking  is 
short" — or  something  similar  as  a  first  mean- 
ing, and  the  correction  of  the  Doctor's  quan- 
tity as  a  sly  dig? 

No;  the  Latin  does  not  admit  of  such 
a  rendering  as  this,  which  would  imply 
an  ellipsis  of  via  or  something  of  the 
kind.  Besides,  the  way  out  of  Mafeking 
wasn't  short,  but  precious  long. 


IV. 

We  have  met  a  good  many  literal- 
minded  persons,  but  the  gentleman  who 
wrote  the  following  letter  from  Morris- 
town,  New  Jersey,  is,  we  are  convinced, 
the  most  literal-ttiinded  of  them  all. 

To  the  Editors: 

How  many  "hearts"  has  Cecil  Rhodes?  In 
the  May  number  of  The  Bookman,  page  306, 
you  write:  "We  believe,  indeed,  that  in  his 
heart  of  hearts  Mr.  Rhodes  must  recognise, 
seq."  Most  men  have  but  one  heart,  as 
Shakespeare  believed  when  he  put  into  Ham- 
let's mouth  the  words: 

"Give  me  that  man 
That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart  s  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart, 
As  I  do  thee." 

Hamlet  had  but  one  heart  Has  Cecil 
Rhodes  more  than  one? 

This  gentleman  evidently  allows  noth- 
ing to  language  for  the  sake  of  the  pictu- 
resque or  the  poetical;  so  we  shall  not 
discuss  his  point  on  that  basis,  but  shall 
treat  it  in  his  own  literal  way.  Suppose 
he  used  the  expression  "I  am  in  two 
minds  about  doing  so-and-so,"  and  sup- 
pose that  we  were  to  object  that  he  could 
not  possibly  have  more  than  one  mind, 
he  would  doubtless  reply  that,  in  such 
a  phrase  as  the  one  quoted,  the  word 
"mind"  is  not  used  in  the  sense  of  "intel- 
lect," but  rather  in  the  sense  of  "purpose" 
or  "opinion."  Now,  in  speaking  of  Mr. 
Rhodes's  "heart  of  hearts,"  we  did  not 
necessarily  mean  the  particular  organ  in 
his  body  which  pumps  blood,  but  we 
used  the  word  in  tiie  traditional,  unscien- 
tific and  secondary  sense  of  "thought," 
so  that  his  "heart  of  hearts"  is  simply  the 
most  intimate  and  secret  thought  of  all 
his  thoughts. 

Having  now  explained  all  this  quite 
patiently  and  in  a  low,  soft  tone  of  voice, 
we  suddenly  rise  and  smite  this  gentle- 
man with  his  own  Shakespearian  quota- 
tion. When  Hamlet  says,  "In  my  heart 
of  heart,"  what  does  he  mean?  Let  us 
be  literal-minded,  too.  He  means  that,  first 
of  all,  he  has  a  heart,  and  then  a  heart 
of  that  heart.  Therefore,  according  to 
Shakespeare,  Hamlet  had  two  hearts. 
Does  the  literal-minded  gentleman  from 
Morristown  perceive  that  he  is  hoist  with 
his  own  petard?     Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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V. 

A  Girl  (that  is  the  way  she  signs  her 
letter),  writing  from  what  politicians  call 
"up  the  State,"  asks  the  following  naive 
question : 

Are  distinguished  authors  really  vexed  when 
people  write  to  them  for  their  autographs? 

Some  of  them  pretend  to  be;  but  in 
reality  they  are  tickled  to  death. 

VL 

The  following  letter  is  from  Philadel- 
phia: 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Bookman  : 

In  Chronicle  and  Comment,  page  207,  May 
number,  you  refer  to  "nullah"  as  a  Dutch 
word. 

I  had  always  supposed  "nullah"  to  be  a 
Hindustani  word,  meaning  a  dry  watercourse, 
and  that  the  use  of  the  word  by  English  corre- 
spondents in  the  Transvaal  was  owing  to  the 
familiarity  of  English  peoples  with  East  In- 
dian affairs,  and  that  "nullah,"  like  "loot," 
"bungalow,"  etc.,  was  generally  recognised  as 
to  its  derivation. 

If  I  am  in  error  in  this  matter,  will  you 
kindly  make  it  evident  in  your  interesting 
columns  ? 

Our  correspondent  is  entirely  correct 
about  the  word  "nullah";  but,  in  truth, 
though  we  phrased  our  sentence  rather 
carelessly,  we  had  not  intended  to  refer 
to  words  of  strictly  Dutch  origin  alone, 
but  in  a  general  way  to  words  that  have 
lately  come  into  use  here  by  reason  of 
the  South  African  War.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  of  the  words  and  names  that 
appear  in  the  dialect  spoken  by  the  Dutch 
in  South  Africa  and  belonging  to  the 
vocabulary  of  what  is  known  as  "Taal," 
are  not  really  Dutch  at  all,  but  were 
introduced  into  the  local  speech  from 
Hottentot  and  other  native  sources,  and 
were  then  made  to  assume  forms  analo- 
gous to  those  of  pure  Dutch  words.  If 
our  correspondent  objects  to  "nullah," 
let  him  mentally  take  it  out  and  substi- 
tute, let  us  say,  "kloof."  We  have  always 
enjoyed  and  admired  the  word  "kloof." 
It  is  so  kloofy. 

VII. 

Speaking  of  the  South  African  War 
reminds  us  that  we  have  received  only 


one  letter  on  that  subject  during  the  past 
four  weeks.  As  the  letter  is  unique  not 
only  in  this  respect,  but  in  others,  we 
think,  perhaps,  that  we  had  better  print 
it.    It  comes  from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Bookman  : 

Have  you  realised  yet  how  thoroughly  your 
recent  somewhat  amusing  comments  on  the 
Anglo-Boer  War  bear  the  stamp  of  the  un- 
derbred American  citizen — the  lower-class 
American  who  goes  abroad  with  the  Ameri- 
can flag  pinned  on  his  button-hole,  spits  on  the 
floor  in  a  drawing-room,  and  knows  no  other 
theme  of  conversation  than  the  greatness  of 
"my  country"  ?  For  the  sake  of  the  magazine 
you  are  supposed  to  edit,  can  you  not  have 
dignity  enough  to  suppress  your  jealousy  of 
England  and  the  English,  natural  to  the 
American  of  your  dass,  but  out  of  place  in  a 
literary  mag^ine  supposed  to  be  fair-minded 
and  impartial? 

We  know  this  lady  to  be  a  true  patri- 
cian— exquisite  in  breeding,  gentle  in 
demeanor,  refined  in  thought,  perfect  in 
manner  and  courteous  in  speech.  Any- 
body can  tell  that  by  merely  reading  over 
her  letter.  But  we  should  like  to  ask  her 
just  one  question.  Did  she  ever  really 
see  an  American  spit  on  the  floor  of 
a  drawing-room  ? 

VIII. 

Although  the  following  letter  was  not 
intended  to  be  published,  we  venture  to 
print  it  none  the  less,  both  because  we 
admire  the  courteous  tone  in  which  it  is 
written  and  because  we  do  not  desire  to 
have  our  public  shortcomings  corrected 
only  in  private. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Bookman  : 

This  is  a  strictly  private  letter,  not  written 
for  the  writer's  glorification,  but  merely  as  a 
possible  help  to  an  editor  who  makes  his  read- 
ers his  debtors. 

"Similes  are  no  arguments :  that  is  why  they 
convince  people  so." — Hard  Cash,  chap,  xlix., 
cf.  Bookman,  vol.  xi.,  page  420. 

We  sincerely  thank  this  gentleifian  for 
giving  us  the  reference  and  thus  correct- 
ing a  quotation  of  ours  which  was  made 
by  us  hastily  and  from  memory. 

IX. 
A  lady  in  ^\.z^h^^^^^^^Kf:s 
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to  say  that  she  considers  our  June  cover 
"very,  very  artistic/'     Another  lady  in 
Baltimore  asks,  "Why,  oh,  why  did  you 
change  the  dress  of  The  Bookman?" 
This  seems  to  be  a  stand-off. 

X. 

Up  in  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  origi- 
nally called  Pontoosuc,  we  believe,  there 
is  an  atmosphere  of  tranquillity  and  repose 
that  must  be  most  delightful.  In  Pitts- 
field,  men  and  women  have  ample  time 
to  commune  with  nature  and  with  their 
inner  selves,  soothed  to  a  delightful  calm 
by  the  elms  and  the  six  lakes,  and  the 
rippling  Housatonic. 

When  they  read  a  magazine,  also,  they 
have  ample  time  to  mull  over  it  and  to 
assimilate  and  digest  all  its  editorial 
utterances.  And  finally,  they  have  time 
to  sit  down  and  tell  the  editor  just  what 
they  think  about  him  and  about  what  he 
has  said;  and  they  do  it  in  the  most 
charmingly  discursive  style  and  in  sen- 
tences that  are  full  of  friendliness  even 
when  they  are  replete  with  criticism. 
Such  a  letter  is  before  us  now;  and  al- 
though it  is  pretty  long,  we  are  going 
to  publish  it  in  full,  partly  because  it  is 
so  tjrpical,  and  partly  because  we  have 
enjoyed  it,  and  partly  also  because  we 
are  too  lazy  to  condense  it. 

Dear  Letter-Box:  I  have  been  looking 
over  your  comments  in  the  July  Bookman,  and 
— at  the  risk  of  calling  down  upon  my  head 
also  the  vials  of  your  sarcastic  wrath — I  con- 
fess that  I  need  further  enlightenment. 

On  page  486,  under  section  xi.,  may  I  ask 
your  authority  for  the  use  of  "between  three"  ? 
Kindly  look  in  the  Century  Dictionary,  under 
the  word  "between" — more  especially  the  fine 
print  under  definition  8,  and  tell  me  if  I  am 
to  repudiate  that  verdict  or  your  usage. 

I  notice  your  evasion  of  the  point  of  syntax 
by  falling  back  on  Milton.  I  atn  inclined  to 
think  "what  was  good  enough  for  Milton"  is 
often  not  good  enough  for  us.  We  should 
write  most  remarkable  nineteenth  century 
English  if  we  followed  him  blindly.  Now  I 
am  on  this  point,  I'd  like  to  ask,  purely  for 
my  own  information,  if  you  justify  in  that 
way  the  following  blunder,  so  prevalent  at 
present?  "No  town  is  so  beautiful  as  this"; 
"No  man  in  the  world  shows  such  talent  as 
he";  No  American  writer  has  wrought  out  a 
work  of  fiction  so  full  of  meaning  as  this  book, 


etc." — Mr.  Grant  certainly  being  an  American 
writer,    I  know  that  Milton  wrote : 

"Adam  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  born, 
His  sons,  the  fairest  of  her  daughters,  Eve" ; 

but  I  did  not  suppose  it  was  a  commendaUe 
form  of  expression,  or  construction,  whidi 
we  were  carefully  to  adopt  at  the  present  day. 

En  passant,  the  sentence  I  have  quoted 
anent  Unleavened  Bread  also  raises  another 
question  on  which  I  need  help.  Why  "this 
book  of  Mr.  Grant's"  and  not  of  Mr.  Grant f 
Of  course,  I  know  the  error  is  terribly  com- 
mon, but  all  the  more  for  that  reason  I  want 
to  know  why  you — of  all  men — condescend  to 
use  it.  If  "Grant's"  means  anything  as  a  pos- 
sessive, it  must  mean  Grant's  book.  Is  it  then 
the  proper  thing  to  say,  "Such  a  work  of  fic- 
tion as  this  book  of  Mr.  Grant's  book"?  Pos- 
sibly you  would  mean  "of  Mr.  Grant's  compo- 
sition"; but  we  say  "a  friend  of  his"  What 
does  "his"  mean?  Would  it  not  be  far  better 
to  say  simply  "his  friend,"  or  even  "the  friend 
of  him"?  This  last,  though  certainly  inel- 
egant, would  at  least  be  grammatical. 

Only  one  more  thing:  If,  as  I  understand. 
Dr.  Haig-Brown  wrote  in  English,  where  is 
the  "neat  scoring"  of  Baden-Powell?  People 
who,  having  lived  in  Mafeking,  presumably 
know  its  proper  pronunciation,  say  "Ma-fek'- 
ing."  What  then  would  be  the  trouble  with 
Dr.  Brown's  English  line?  If  he  wrote  in 
Latin,  is  not  the  "point"  of  the  retort  quite 
lost  by  quoting  him  in  English? 

There  are  many  other  things  I  long  to  ask 
so  competent  an  authority,  but  I  owe  you  an 
apology  already.  Please  don't  refer  me  to 
"common  usage,"  when  common  usage  is 
plainly  incorrect. 

Disentangling  from  their  excess  of 
languap^e  and  their  bewildering  richness 
of  italics  the  actual  points  which  our 
correspondent  makes,  we  will  take  them 
up  and  answer  them  in  order. 

(i)  We  have  not  consulted  the  Cen- 
tury Dictionary,  but  we  cheerfully  admit 
that  "between  three"  is  etymologicaUy 
inexact  as  an  equivalent  for  "from 
among." 

(2)  The  lady  will  please  remember 
that  we  did  not  say  that  what  was  good 
enough  for  Milton  ought  to  have  been 
good  enough  for  the  author  of  "Charm," 
but  merely  that  it  was.  He  is  a  perverse 
sort  of  person  anyhow. 

(3)  When  we  wrote  that  "No  Ameri- 
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can  writer  has  wrought  out  a  work  of 
fiction  so  full  of  meaning  as  this  book," 
the  expression  is  not  reprehensible,  be- 
cause it  cannot  possibly  mislead  any  one 
where  the  context  makes  it  absolutely 
plain.  We  ought  to  allow  a  certain  free- 
dom of  expression  in  writing  idiomatic 
English,  bearing  in  mind  the  usage  of 
the  Latin  writers,  who  always  constructed 
their  sentences  upon  the  assumption  that 
these  would  be  read  by  persons  endowed 
with  a  reasonable  amount  of  intelligence 
and  a  capacity  for  consecutive  thought. 
Of  course,  strict  accuracy  did  require 
"No  other  American  writer,  etc." 

(4)  As  to  the  point  about  "This  book 
of  Mr.  Grant's,"  the  Pittsfield  lady  is 
pathetically  astray.  "Mr.  Grant's"  is  in 
the  possessive  case  with  the  ellipsis  of 
the  word  "books,"  the  construction  there- 
fore being  what  classical  grammarians 
would  call  the  partitive  genitive.  When 
paraphrased  it  is  equivalent  to  "of  all  the 
books  that  Mr.  Grant  has  written."  As 
to  "a  friend  of  his,"  that  means  "a  friend 
of  [among]  his  friends" — ^that  is,  one  of 
his  friends. 

(5)  If  the  lady  will  scan  the  first  line 
of  Baden-Poweirs  Latin  couplet,  or  if 
she  will  get  some  classical  friend  to  scan 
it  for  her,  she  will  find  that  the  accent 
in  the  word  "Mafeking"  must  fall  upon 
the  first  syllable;  and  we  presume  that 
Baden-Powell  is  a  pretty  good  authority 
on  everything  relating  to  the  place,  in- 
cluding the  pronunciation  of  its  name. 

It  pleases  us  to  be  described  as  "a 
competent  authority"  by  a  lady  who  evi- 
dently believes  that  in  the  last  number 
of  The  Bookman  we  made  some  sort  of 
an  error  in  pretty  nearly  everything  that 
we  wrote.  It  is  also  a  compliment  to 
have  our  observations  read  with  such 
minuteness.  We  hope  that  everybody  up 
in  Pittsfield  is  well. 

XI. 

Sooner  or  later,  we  felt  in  our  bones 
that  somebody  would  write  to  us  about 
the  alleged  connection  of  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling with  the  production  of  David 
Harum.  We  were  right.  The  following 
letter  has  come  to  us,  and  it  is  evidently 
written  in  good  faith : 

Dear  Sir:  Would  you  kindly  let  me  know 
if  Rudyard  Kipling  wrote  David  Harum  f  I 
think  he  did,  as  one  recognises  his  writing 


throughout  the  book.  It  was  never  written  by 
any  American,  "Wescot"  or  other,  but  by 
some  one  who  hates  the  Americans  and  their 
ways.  Besides,  it  was  reported  Kipling  was 
writing  a  book  about  the  people  of  Vermont. 
Where  is  it?  Is  David  Harum  not  it?  He 
simply  changed  the  scene  to  New  York. 

(2)  Is  not  Mr.  Astor  who  removed  from 
New  York  to  London  the  person  referred  to 
in  Kipling's  "In  the  Fourth  Dimension"? 

Please  answer  through  the  columns  of  The 
Bookman,  and  oblige 

One  Who  Would  Know. 

No ;  Mr.  Kipling  did  not  write  Daznd 
Harum.  That  theory  was  first  promul- 
gated by  a  wicked  Western  humourist, 
who  must  have  been  equally  surprised 
and  delighted  when  he  found  that  it  was 
taken  up  seriously  in  the  East  by  the  sort 
of  persons  who  belong  to  Browning 
Clubs  and  Stetsonian  Sisterhoods.  These 
people  will  never  find  out  that  it  was 
a  joke ;  because  if  they  knew  a  joke  when 
they  saw  it,  they  wouldn't  belong  to 
Browning  Clubs  and  Stetsonian  Sister- 
hoods. But  it  really  was  a  joke,  and 
David  Harum  was  really  written  by 
"Wescot,"  whose  name,  by  the  way,  is 
more  usually  written  Westcott. 

As  to  Mr.  Astor,  we  don't  think  that 
he  is  the  American  referred  to  in  Mr. 
Kipling's  story.  The  person  in  the  story 
was  an  impetuous  person,  and  Mr.  Astor 
is  not  that. 

XII. 

The  inimitable  and  irrepressible  Miss 
Carolyn  Wells  has  sent  us  a  criticism 
consisting  of  just  two  strokes  of  her 
prolific  pen.  Miss  Wells  uses  pale  blue 
stationery,  and  upon  a  sheet  of  it  she  has 
pasted  the  following  sentence  clipped 
from  a  review  of  ours  in  the  last  number 
of  this  magazine: 

Flossy  Williams  is  as  much  of  a  creation  as 
is  Selma  herself,  and  Mr.  Grant  has  wonder- 
fully caught  and  vivified  for  us  the  curious 
combination  of  cleverness,  audacity,  good- 
nature and  verve  that  carry  Flossy  up  the 
heights. 

Opposite  this  sentence  Miss  Wells  has 
made  a  large,  bold  exclamation  point. 
We  suppose  this  means  that  in  her  opin- 
ion the  word  "<^r^"  ought  to  have  beai 
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"carries" ;  but  if  so,  Miss  Wells  is  wrong, 
for  the  subject  of  "carry"  is  the  relative 
pronoun  "that,"  which  refers  not  to 
"combination,"  but  to  "cleverness,  audac- 
ity, good-nature  and  verve ^  which,  taken 


together,  constitute  an  antecedent  in  the 
plural  number.  Somehow  or  other  it 
comforts  us  to  find  that  for  once  in  a 
way  Miss  Wells's  preternatural  clever- 
ness has  failed  her. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Cupe  did  not  go  directly  home  from  the 
door  of  Mr.  Wagner.  Instead,  with  the  sack 
over  his  shoulder,  the  sack  that  contained  the 
box  taken  from  the  jar  in  the  graveyard,  he 
soufi^ht  the  dwelling  of  Judge  Elford.  Once 
before  he  had  passed  from  door  to  door  of 
these  two  houses,  and  this  second .  reception 
at  the  home  of  Judge  Elford  was  nearly  a  rep- 
etition of  the  first  one.  The  negro  was  in- 
vited into  the  sitting-room  (study)  of  the 
venerable  jurist,  and  in  kindly  tones  asked  to 
state  his  business. 

Glancing  about,  he  threw  in  a  side  remark, 
by  way  of  introduction: 

"De  bot'm  ob  de  cheer  yo'  wah  sittin'  in 
am  in  trouble  ag'in.  Ef  yo'll  let  de  nigger 
took  et  home,  he'll  put  in  a  new  bot'm." 

"All  right,  Cupe,"  said  the  judge,  knowing 
well  that  this  was  not  the  business  which 
brought  his  caller  at  that  hour. 

•*Et  am  many  yeahs  sense  Cupe  lamed  ter 
bot'm  cheers.  De  co'n-shuck  twist  am  hardah 
dan  de  hick'ry  strip,  an'  de  hick'ry  bot'm  las' 
de  best" 

"Let  it  be  a  hickory  bottom." 

"Lawd,  de  dimes  an'  qua'tahs  what  Cupe 
made  bot'min'  cheers  fo'  Stringtown  folk," 
the  old  darkey  remarked,  and  reached  again 
into  the  sack;  taking  therefrom  the  heavy  ob- 
long tin  box,  he  stepped  deferentially  to  the 
desk  of  the  judge  and  placed  it  before  him,  in- 
serted a  tiny  key  into  the  lock,  turned  it, 
raised  the  lid  and  stepped  back. 

A  paper,  neatly  folded,  lay  beneath  the  cover. 
This  Judge  Elford  removed  by  request  of 
Cupe,  opened  and  read.  Then  he  gazed  in 
surprise  at  the  negro  and  remarked: 

"Your  freedom,  Cupe,  you  are  a  free  man! 
These  papers  were  drawn  up  fifty  years  ago; 
they  arc  properly  signed  and  witnessed." 

The  old  man  chuckled,  and  then  said: 
"Dah  am  'nuddah  papah." 


"Yes,"  the  judge  continued,  and  read  again; 
then  he  said:  "This  paper  is  a  bill  of  sale.  In 
consideration  of  twelve  hundred  dollars,  to  be 
paid  by  Cupid  Hardman  to  the  legal  heir  of 
your  recent  master,  Dinah  is  to  be  freed." 

Again  the  negro  chuckled:  "An'll  yo'  count 
de  money  in  de  box?"  He  leaned  over,  by 
an  effort  carefully  inverted  the  box  on  the 
desk,  raised  it,  and  lo!  a  pile  of  money.  Coins 
of  every  size  and  description,  but  largely 
made  up  of  gold  pieces.  The  astonished 
judge,  though  rejoicing  in  his  humble  friend's 
triumph,  was  reluctant  to  undertake  the  te- 
dious task  suggested  by  the  negro,  who  him- 
self realised  that  it  was  a  task. 

"Dah  am  'zacly  twelve  hunderd  dollahs. 
Yo'  kin  take  yoah  time  ter  count  et"  The 
wrinkled  fingers  of  the  slave  playfully  stirred 
the  medley  of  coins.  Picking  up  a  silver  dol- 
lar, Cupe  eyed  it  closely,  saying:  "De  ma'k 
am  on  yo'  yit — de  ma'k  ob  de  file.  Kin  yo' 
memberlec*  de  night  yo'  wah  handed  to  Cupe, 
de  night  ob  de  shiveree?  De  bright  young 
missus  in  de  house  on  de  pike  ban'  yo'  ter 
Cupe,  an'  say:  *Fo'  waitin*  on  de  table,  Cupe 
God  bress  her  sweet  face!  Cupe  sees  her  yit 
^  she  smile  at  de  nigger  dat  wed'n  night,  de 
night  she  marry  Ma'se  Nordman.  But  de 
face  am  sow'erin'  now — one  chile  wearin'  de 
Blue,  de  uddah  wearin'  de  Grey." 

Unwrapping  the  tissue-paper  from  a  five- 
dollar  gold  piece,  Cupe  abruptly  addressed 
the  judge:  "Did  yo'  ebah  see  dis  shinin'  piece 
befo'?"  Then  continued,  without  waiting  for 
an  answer:  "An'  why  should  yo'  know  de  coin 
from  ets  bruddahs?  Yo'  hab  seed  many  like 
et,  suah.  But  Cupe  ma'ked  dis  beauty,  an* 
heah  am  de  ma'k."  He  pointed  to  a  tiny  cross. 
"Do  yo'  min'  de  day  Cupe  hole  de  strap  an* 
let  de  coffin  ob  de  missus  down  inter  de  earf  ? 
an'  do  yo*  min'  how  de  rain  came  down  jes 
once  an'  den  de  sun  shine  bright,  an*  how  es 
Cupe  rise  up  he  gib  yo'  de  meanin'  ob  de 
bressed  sign  ?  An'  do  yo'  min'  dat  es  Cupe  pass 
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yoah  doah  dat  night  yo*  came  out  an'  slip  de 
shinin'  gol'  into  his  han'?  Dis  am  dat  coin, 
Ma'se  Elford."  Cupe  turned  it  slowly  be- 
tween his  fingers.  "Et  am  es  bright  es  de  day 
ct  wah  buried,  an'  de  face  ob  de  angel  missus 
in  Heaben  am  shinin'  bright  es  dat  gol*.  De 
grabe  can't  rub  de  shine  off  de  gol*  yo*  gib  in 
her  name.  But  dah  ain't  no  youse  in  sech 
memberlectin's.  De  money  am  all  honest  now, 
an'  Cupe  made  et  square,  but  de  Lawd  knows 
wha'  some  ob  et  hab  be'n." 

The  negro  paused  in  his  speech,  and  contem- 
plated the  gold.  The  judge  sat  silent.  Evi- 
dently his  thoughts  were  of  the  past,  which 
had  been  recalled  by  Cupe's  artful  tongue.  By 
and  by  he  asked:  "Is  this  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buying  your  wife,  Dinah?" 

"Et  am.  Dis  nigger  hab  bc'n  sab'n*  de 
money  fo*  de  purpose.  De  patch  ob  terbacker 
what  he  raise  in  de  Saturday  afternoon  am 
bu'ned  long,  long  ago;  de  rabbet  what  he  sell 
ter  Stringtown  folks  am  gone,  an'  de  folks 
what  eat  et  am  dead;  de  cheer  bot'm  what 
Cupe  put  in  hab  be'n  wo'n  out,  but  de  money 
dey  brung  am  safe.  Yo'  kin  count  et  at  yoah 
ease,  Ma'se  Elford;  et  am  all  dah."  He  turned 
to  the  door. 

"Take  the  papers,  Cupe,  your  own  and 
Dinah's  freedom  papers."  The  negro  hesitated. 
"£f  et  am  de  same  ter  yo',  Ma'se,  de  papahs 
an'  de  money  may  stay  tergeddah.  Mebby  dah 
won't  be  no  youse  fo'  de  papahs.  Cupe  doan 
wan'  no  disgrace  on  his  head,  an'  doan  'tend 
ter  hab  no  disgrace." 

"Explain  your  meaning." 

"Ef  some  mahn'n  de  cry  come  ter  Stringtown 
dat  Cupe  an'  Dinah  am  gone,  ef  de  cabin  am 
empty  an'  de  doah  locked,  ef  dah  hain't  be'n 
no  good-bye  said,  de  folks  ob  dis  heah  town'll 
'cuse  Cupe  an'  Dinah  ob  stealin'  demsels  ai»' 
runnin'  'way  ter  Canerdy.  Ef  sech  tings  come, 
will  yo'  Stan'  in  de  Cou't  an*  show  dat  freedom 
papah  ob  Cupe  an*  count  de  money  he  pay  fo' 
Dinah  inter  de  box  ob  de  Cou't?" 

"I  will." 

"An'  sabe  de  honah  ob  de  two  ole  slabes?" 

"Depend  upon  it,  I  will." 

Again  Cupe  turned  to  the  door,  and  again  he 
stopped.  "But  ef  Cupe  an'  Dinah  keep  libin' 
in  de  cabin,  bettah  yo*  keep  de  papahs  an'  de 
money,  an'  keep  all  de  fac's  ter  yo'selb;  an'  ef 
Cupe  an'  Dinah  die  in  de  cabin,  de  papahs  am 
ter  be  read  by  de  preachah  at  de  grabe's  side, 
fo'  Cupe  wan's  ter  go  inter  Heaben  free,  an' 
ter  hab  a  free  wife  too." 

"And  the  money?" 

"De  money  am  fo'  Susie,  ef  she  ebah  am 
foun'." 


"Susie  is  gone  forever." 

"Do  yo'  'member  what  Cupe  tole  yo*  de 
night  he  stan'  in  dis  room  an'  beg  fo*  de  chile?" 

"Yes." 

"He  say:  'De  law  say  dat  de  chile  can't  lib 
wid  Cupe,  but  de  sign  say  dat  she  mus'  lib 
wid  Cupe." 

"That  is  what  you  said,  Cupid." 

"An'  Susie  am  gone  ferebah  yo'  say,  but 
Cupe  b'l'ebe  in  de  sign,  an'  Cupe  say  dat  she 
am  not  gone,  bufll  come  back  when  de  law  am 
out  ob  de  way." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Cupe?" 

"'Ud  yo'  let  her  stay  wid  de  brack  folks  ef 
she  wah  ter  come  back?" 

The  judge  looked  quickly  at  the  earnest  old 
slave.  A  sudden  Hash  of  light  crossed  his 
face.  "Yes,"  he  impulsively  added,  "if  Susie 
is  found  her  home  may  be  with  you  until  she 
asks  to  go  elsewhere." 

"An'  so  God  am  greater  dan  de  law,"  said 
Cupe.  "Yo'  may  fold  dem  papahs  'way,  Ma'se, 
case  Cupe  don't  'tend  ter  be  freed.  Ef  he  wah 
a  free  man  he  couldn't  stay  in  de  cabin.  Et 
am  monstrous  pleasant  ter  be  a  slabe  an'  not 
ter  worry  obah  de  rent  er  feed.  'Ex  am 
pow'ful  satisfyin*  ter  de  soul  ter  open  de  eyes 
in  de  mahn'n  an'  see  de  co'n  a-growin'  an* 
heah  de  chicken  an'  de  duck  crowin'  an'  a- 
talkin'  an'  ter  know  dat  de  flour  sack  an'  de 
meal  bar'l  am  full.  Cupe  an'  Dinah'U  jes  wait 
in  de  cabin  an'  be  slabes  'til  dey  die,  an'  ef 
Susie  comes  back  ter  Stringtown  she'll  fin'  de 
cabin  doah  open  an'  de  cubah  spread  on  de 
table.  Jes  sot  de  money  'side  fo*  her  in  case  ob 
a  rainy  day,  an'  read  de  papahs  ob  freedom 
obah  de  grabe  ob  de  niggers,  an'  den  gib  de 
money  ter  de  Susie  chile."  So  saying,  Cupe 
backed  out  of  the  room  and  closed  the  door  be- 
hind him. 

The  lamp  that  threw  its  light  over  the  open 
book  wherein  Mr.  Wagner  once  had  read  the 
lines  that  saved  Cupe.  "By  Right  of  Clergy," 
lighted  the  desk,  now  weighted  with  coin  col- 
lected during  that  man's  many  days  of  bond* 
age.  As  the  door  closed  the  upright  jurist 
murmured:  "Thank  God  the  negro  has  found 
the  child,  but  how  can  I  explain  to  Mr.  Wag- 
ner that  he  must  give  up  Susie?" 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
The  edge  of  winter,  moving  down  from  the 
North,  had  brought  mist  and  cloud.  The  air 
of  the  day  just  passed  had  been  saturated  with 
gloom  and  shade.  The  clouds  hung  low ;  they 
scraped  the  tree-tops  in  the  woodland  on  the 
hill,  but  no  rain  had  fallen  from  their  sombre 
folds.     Instead  arose  cool  breezes  that  grew 
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cooler  MS  the  day  sped  and  fairly  cold  when 
evening  came.  If  the  sun  moved  across  the 
heavens  that  day  no  ray  from  it  reached  the 
earth.  The  preceding  night  had  turned  from 
darkness  directly  into  leaden  day,  the  dreary 
clay  bad  worn  itself  out  and  disappeared  in 
g^loom ;  there  had  been  no  twilight  of  morn  or 
eve,  there  had  been  no  blending  of  light  and 
darkness.  All  day  long  the  clouds  had  toiled 
up  from  the  earth  in  the  far  northwest,  and 
rubbed  themselves  into  the  earth  again  in  the 
southeast.  All  that  so-called  day  earth  and  sky 
had  made  of  themselves  one  gloom  circle. 
Sharp,  indeed,  need  the  eye  have  been  that 
could  tell  the  east  and  west  apart  at  sunrise 
or  sunset;  sharp,  indeed,  he  who  could  catch  a 
shaded  edge  to  either  east  or  west  at  dawn  or 
dusk.  Day  and  night  that  night  and  day  pushed 
each  other  into  and  then  out  of  sight.  They 
had  simply  come  and  gone  without  a  morning 
or  an  evening  twilight  usher. 

When  Cupe  stepped  into  the  house  of  Mr. 
Wagner  it  was  still  daytime,  yet  the  lamp  was 
Hghted;  when  he  stepped  out  again  night  had 
come,  but  no  brighter  lamplight  was  needed 
than  before  the  day  had  fairly  sped. 

There  was  no  moon,  but  had  there  been  a 
lull  moon  high  in  the  heavens  no  ray  could 
have  pierced  that  thick  cloud  cloak.  The 
heavens  and  the  earth  were  hid  from  sight. 
When  Cupe  left  the  door  of  Judge  Elford  the 
darkness  above  and  below  had  run  together; 
distance  had  disappeared;  there  was  no  near, 
no  far.  The  hand  before  his  black  face  was 
no  closer  to  the  sense  of  sight  than  was  the 
horizon's  edge,  and  his  black  skin  was  the 
colour  of  the  dust  of  Stringtown  pike  in  which 
he  trod. 

Never  before  had  that  night-loving  man  felt 
the  weight  of  darkness.  He  stood  in  the  street 
and  rubbed  his  eyes,  opened  them  to  their  full- 
est extent,  muttered  and  stood  expectant,  but 
caught  no  glimpse  of  light  except  an  occasional 
window  gleam,  which  served  but  to  make  more 
dark  the  surrounding  blackness. 

''Et  am  monstrous  strange  fo'  a  nigger  ter 
be  caught  by  de  da'kness,  et  am  s'prisin'  cur'us. 
When  a  nigger  sleep  et  am  in  de  sunshine;  de 
sof  ness  ob  de  sunshine  am  soovin'  ter  de  eye. 
When  de  night-time  come,  de  cat,  de  dawg,  de 
coon,  de  'possiun  an*  de  nigger  am  on  dere  feet. 
De  night-time  am  de  time  fo'  de  brack  man 
ter  be  awake,  de  daytime  am  de  time  fo'  de 
nigger  ter  sleep.  An'  so  et  wah  in  de  hot 
Guinee  country  Cupe's  gran'dad  come  from, 
when  eb'ry  creature  sleep  in  de  day  an'  run 
in  de  night.  Dat  habit  am  wid  de  nigger  yet." 
Cupe  struggled  along,  aided  by  the  slender 


light  that  came  from  an  occasional  window, 
until  he  struck  into  a  field  below  the  villlage. 
Then  impenetrable  darkness  closed  upon  him; 
the  tree-top,  waving  above,  made  no  mark 
against  the  sky,  the  horizon  gave  no  streak  to 
lighten  the  gloom;  above  and  below  intensest 
darkness  reigned.  Bewildered  the  old  man 
stood;  the  world  had  been  blotted  from  exist- 
ence— all  but  that  single  spot  where  rested  his 
feet,  and  that  spot  he  experienced  only  by  the 
sense  of  touch.  "Et  am  monstrous  strange," 
lie  muttered;  "am  de  jedgment  time  dat  de 
preachahs  tell  'bout  come  at  las'  ?" 

Thus  he  stood,  gazing  helplessly  into  the 
night.  Then  to  the  right  he  caught  sight  of  a 
moving  light,  a  light  that  floated  slowly  in  a 
horizontal  direction  over  the  earth,  seemingly 
a  few  feet  above  its  surface.  The  eyes  of  the 
negro  were  riveted  on  the  phenomenon,  which — 
a  globe  of  light,  not  a  flame — flitted  in  and  out 
of  sight  as  it  passed  behind  a  clump  of  bushes 
or  a  tree  trunk,  to  reappear  again.  Following 
the  undulating  surface  of  the  ground,  it  moved 
steadily  along,  now  to  the  right,  now  to  the 
left,  but  ever  onward  toward  the  spot  where 
stood  the  man  whose  eyes  were  fixed  on  that 
strange  illumination,  which  was  neither  spark 
nor  flame  nor  any  form  of  fire.  There  was  no 
wind-^none.  The  negro  thrust  a  finger  into 
his  mouth,  withdrew  it  and  held  it  in  the  air 
above  his  head,  but  no  touch  of  coldness  came 
to  either  side ;  this  most  delicate  of  all  tests  for 
air  current  proved  that  no  breeze  was  stirring ; 
and  still  the  glimmer  flittered  back  and  forth, 
careless  alike  to  path  or  road,  drawing  closer 
with  each  change  of  direction.  No  human 
hand  held  that  weird  light,  no  living  man  had 
touched  the  spark  that  gave  it  form,  no  mortal 
mind  directed  its  pathless  course. 

When  but  a  few  feet  from  the  negro  its 
direction  changed,  and  then  for  the  first  time 
it  started  straight  for  his  person,  floating  about 
a  foot  above  the  earth.  This  final  action  was 
responded  to  l^  the  old  man,  who,  until  this 
time,  but  for  the  single  movement  by  which 
he  had  tested  the  wind,  had  stood  like  a  statue. 
With  a  motion  strangely  rapid  for  one  so  aged, 
he  jerked  his  coat  from  his  person,  quickly 
turned  the  sleeves  wrong  side  out,  and  then 
drew  it  on  again.  The  globe  of  light  vibrated 
as  if  in  response  to  the  action,  tremulously 
moved  up  and  down  like  a  lantern  in  a  wave- 
rocked  boat,  then  turned  to  the  right,  passed 
about  five  feet  from  the  negro,  and  proceeding 
now  in  a  direct  line  disappeared  in  an  adjacent 
thicket. 

"Yo'  cussed  Jack  o'  Lantern,  an'  ef  yo'  had 
got  on  dis  nigger's  back  yo*  'ud  hab  rode  him 
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'tU  mahn'n.  But  Cupe  know  how  ter  circum- 
bent  yo',  yo'  debbil's  light.  No  Jack  o'  Lan- 
tern dare  tech  de  man  who  w'ars  de  coat  wrong 
side  out.  Yo'  sly  cuss,  yo'  wabbled  about  es  ef 
yo'  wah  not  keerin'  fo'  de  nigger,  but  yo*  can't 
fool  dis  chile.  Lawd,  but  et  wah  a  close  call; 
fo'  ef  yo*  had  come  from  b'hin*,  yo*  'ud  hab 
jumped  on  de  nigger  an'  rode  him  till  de  light 
ob  day.  Niggers  hab  be*n  cotched  by  de  Jack 
o'  Lanterns  an'  rode  all  de  livelong  night, 
obah  de  hill,  fru  de  briars  an'  in  de  grabe- 
yard.  An'  when  dey  come  home  in  de  mahn'n, 
tired  an'  near  'bout  dead,  de  ma'se  say  dey  hab 
be'n  out  ter  a  shindig  dance;  but  et  am  God's 
fac'  dat  de  Jack  o'  Lanterns  cotch  niggers 
what  doan  know  de  coat  sign,  an'  ride  'em  like 
es  ef  dey  wah  ho'ses."* 

Now  his  quick  ear  caught  a  familiar  sound, 
the  breaking  of  brush,  caused  by  the  motion 
of  an  animal  in  a  briar  patch.  Could  one  have 
seen  his  face,  a  smile  of  satisfaction  would 
have  been  observed.  He  joyously  called  out, 
"Come  heah,  Gawge !"  and  the  dog's  cold  nose 
soon  touched  his  hand  and  his  side  rubbed 
against  the  negro's  leg.  Reaching  his  hand 
into  his  pocket,  the  slave  took  therefrom  a  roll 
of  twine;  one  end  of  the  string  he  tied  about 
the  neck  of  the  dog,  the  other  he  held  in  his 
hand.  "Keep  in  de  paff  an'  go  home,  yo' 
fool!"  ordered  the  master,  and  together  man 
and  dog  moved  onward.  "Dis  am  a  monstrous 
shame  ter  any  nigger,  an'  ter  t'ink  dat  Cupe 
should  ebah  feel  de  disgrace  ob  sech  a  ting  es 
dis.  Et  am  lucky  dat  et  am  night,  fo'  de  shame 
am  mo'ah  dan  Cupe  could  bear  in  daylight. 
But  de  dawg  can't  tole  nobody,  an'  nobody  but 
de  dawg  am  heah  ter  see  de  shame  ob  de  nig- 
ger. Et  am  a  monstrous  shame,  an'  et  am  a 
fearful  sign;  de  Lawd  only  knows  de  meanin' 
ob  sech  a  sign." 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Desolate  in  the  night,  holding  fast  the  end 
of  the  string,  the  perplexed  man  stood  alone 
so  far  as  humanity  was  concerned ;  but  not  en- 
tirely alone,  for  the  quadruped  was  still  tied 
to  the  other  end  of  the  twine.  Step  by  step 
these  companions,  the  soulless  brute  and  the 
bonded  slave,  had  journeyed  from  Stringtown, 
until  now  the  dog's  nose  was  prone  against 
the  front  door  of  the  cabin,  which  Cupe  could 
not  see.     "Dah  hab  be'n  f  miKar  signs  along 

♦If  the  old  negroes  did  not  believe  that  to 
wear  a  coat  wrong  side  out  would  protect  them 
from  the  "Jack  o'  Lantern,"  they  affected  as 
much.  They  also  affected  to  believe  that  the 
negro  caught  by  one  would  be  rode  until  morn- 
ing. 


de  paff,  but  de  dawg  can't  talk  an'  de  da'kness 
ob  night  am  cubahin'  de  way.  Dah  wah  a 
roun'  rail  on  de  las'  fence  we  climbed,  et  wah 
suah  de  fence  what  once  stood  befo'  de  cabin, 
but  dah  ain't  no  cabin  heah.  Ef  de  ebil  sper- 
rits  hab  moved  dat  fence  an'  bent  dat  paff  ter 
fool  de  ole  man,  dah  am  trouble  befo'  his  steps, 
an'  he  mus*  move  monstrous  keerful.  De 
debbil  may  be  restin'  at  de  end  ob  dis  wallc 
An'  de  dawg  won't  move  no  mo'ah.  Et  am  de 
fust  time  dat  dawg  hab  gone  back  on  his  ma'se. 
Go  home,  Gawge  Washington!"  A  jerk 
upon  the  string,  and  the  dog  in  reply  bayed 
long,  tremulously,  and  stood  still,  his  nose 
close  against  the  cabin  door.  "Et  am  a  pain- 
ful howl  yo'  am  makin',  Gawge.  I  hab  nebbah 
hea'd  sech  talk  befo'.  De  voice  yo'  speak  when 
yo'  tree  de  coon,  de  'possum  er  de  rabbet  am 
plain,  but  Cupe  nebbah  hea'd  yo'  talk  befo' 
like  dis.  What  yo'  see  ter  make  sech  talk  cs 
dat?  An'  only  ter  t'ink  ob  de  shame  ob  de 
nigger."  Suddenly  he  raised  his  head,  snuffed 
the  air  and  dropped  the  string.  "Et  am  ter- 
back,  et  am  de  han'  ob  backey  what  hang  'side 
de  cabin  doah.  De  smell  am  not  ter  be  mis- 
took'n."  Again  he  snuffed  the  air.  "Et  am  de 
cabin  yo*  hab  treed,  Gawge;  yo'  nebbah  treed 
de  cabin  befo',  an'  dat  es  why  yo*  talk  so 
strange."  Reaching  out  his  hand,  the  door  was 
found,  and  Cupe  at  once  gave  a  loud  rap.  No 
response  followed.  Again  he  knocked,  with  no 
better  result.  Cupe  slowly  moved  his  fingers 
over  the  door.  The  latch  string  hung  out. 
"Befo'  de  Lawd,  an'  what  am  de  mattah  wid 
Dinah !"  Opening  the  door,  the  mystified  man 
groped  inside,  reached  the  mantelpiece,  struck 
a  match,  lighted  the  ever-ready  candle  and 
turned  about.  The  child  lay  asleep  on  the  little 
bed.  Dinah,  with  head  thrown  back  so  that  it 
rested  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  lay  sprawled 
upon  the  floor.  . 

"By  de  bones  ob  my  gran'pap !" 

No  other  word  did  Cupe  utter;  and  the  fact 
that  he  used  that  unusual  expression,  a  relic 
of  his  old  master,  illustrated  the  depth  of  his 
surprise.  Stepping  to  the  prostrate  form,  he 
held  the  candle  before  the  sleeper's  lips;  the 
flame  leaned  outward ;  breath  was  there.  Rais- 
ing it  slightly,  he  moved  the  light  back  and 
forth  before  her  eyes.  No  movement  "Et  am 
monstrous  strange,"  he  muttered.  Kneeling, 
he  placed  his  nose  close  to  her  lips,  and  at  once 
a  scowl  spread  over  his  black  face,  "De  cause 
am  cleah  ef  de  night  am  da'k."  Cupe  stepped 
to  the  mantelpiece,  and  g^'sisping  the  bottle,  held 
it  before  the  light.  "De  cause  am  not  so  cleah," 
he  mumbled,  as  he  saw  that  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  marked  the  exact  spot  where  he  had 
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left  it  Shaking  his  head,  the  old  negro  un- 
corked the  bottle  and  raised  it  to  his  nose: 
"Et  am  lickah."  He  thrust  the  neck  into  his 
mouth,  gurgle  after  gurgle  followed,  and  when 
he  replaced  the  vial  more  than  half  the  con- 
tents had  disappeared.  "Et  am  a  shame/'  he 
muttered,  "et  am  a  shame  dat  a  gem'n  mus' 
awaller  so  much  watah  fo'  so  little  lickah/' 

Grasping  his  somnolent  helpmate  by  the 
shoulders,  Cupe  gave  her  a  violent  jerk,  which 
raised  her  fairly  upon  her  feet;  and  as  she 
opened  her  eyes  he  thrust  the  woman  upon  a 
wooden-bottomed  chair  with  a  shock  that 
brought  her  to  consciousness.  Standing  before 
his  startled  spouse,  old  Cupe  shook  his  fist 
close  to  her  face  and  said  in  a  deep  dramatic* 
tone: 

"Dah  am  direful  signs  ter-night;  dey  come 
from  in  de  cabin  an'  out  ob  de  cabin,  from  de 
air  an'  from  de  earf." 

Dinah,  dazed  and  drowsy,  only  stared  back 
at  the  old  man,  who  continued :  "De  signs  am 
t'ickenin'  an*  pintin',  but  de  debbil  only  knows 
wheddah  de  end  am  good  er  bad." 

Still  no  reply. 

"But  de  signs  am  not  so  worryin'  es  de  nig- 
ger's disgrace." 

"What  disgrace?"  queried  Dinah,  rubbing 
her  eyes. 

"Dah  hab  be'n  double  disgrace  on  Cupe  dis 
night" 

"What  done  disgrace  yo'?" 

"Cupe  hab  queered  hisse'f,  fo'  he  hab  be'n 
los',  an'  yo'  hab  brung  disgrace  ter  him 
too/' 

"Dah  hab  be'n  no  disgrace  ob  yoah  wife,  ef 
yo'  hab  be'n  los',"  retorted  Dinah  with  of- 
fended dignity. 

"Dah  hab  be'n  two  disgraces  ob  Dinah.  Yo' 
hab  be'n  drunk,  an'  yo'  hab  stol'n  lickah.  Dah 
am  no  worsah  a  sin  dan  ter  steal  lickah." 

"Befo'  God,  Cupe  Hardman,  dis  nigger 
habn't  seed  ner  teched  a  drop  ob  lickah  fo'  a 
yeah  I" 

"An'  dah  am  now  anuddah  disgrace,  fo'  yo' 
hab  tole  a  lie.    De  debbil  hab  got  yo'  suah." 

"De  bot'l'  am  jes  es  yo'  lef  et,  Cupe  Hard- 
man,  et  am  on  de  mantelpiece  an'  am  full." 
She  turned  her  eyes  to  the  vial,  and  was 
startled  to  find  it  half  emptied. 

"De  bot'l'  am  'witched;  et  wah  full  ter  de 
line,"  she  added. 

Cupe  held  up  his  hand,  motioning  her  to 
cease  speaking,  but  the  alarmed  woman  con- 
tinued : 

"De  ebil  sperrits  am  in  de  house,  dey  hab 
be'n  in  et  all  day.  When  Dinah  heat  de  graby 
in  de  skillet  an'  poah  de  watah  out  ob  de  cup 


inter  et,  de  skillet  fly  inter  pieces.  De  debbil 
broke  dat  skillet  suah." 

"Yo'  wah  drunk,  yo'  fool,  an*  dreamed  yo' 
poahed  watah  inter  de  skillet,  but  yo'  poahed 
et  inter  de  bot'l'.  Yo'  drunk  a  gill  ob  whiskey, 
an'  den  yo'  fill  de  bot'l'  up  wid  watah,  an'  hab 
be'n  dreamin'  like  a  drunken  nigger  dreams. 
De  debbil'll  git  yoah  lyin'  soul."  Dinah 
pointed  to  the  hearth,  where  fragments  of  the 
vessel  were  scattered.  "Do  de  dream  bre'k  a 
skillet?" 

Cupe,  more  disturbed  by  the  evidence  of  the 
broken  skillet  than  he  cared  to  admit,  said 
solemnly:  "Yo'  hab  be'n  pow'ful  wicked.  Yo' 
know  yo'  drunk  de  lickah." 

"An'  what  ef  I  did  take  a  drop,  yo'  hain't 
no  cause  ter  jaw.  Yo*  bettah  clean  yoah  own 
toof  befo'  yo*  pick  Dinah's." 

"What  yo'  mean  ter  'sinuate?" 

"Wha'  yoah  million  patch,  Cupe  Hardman  ?" 

"What  yo'  talkin'  *bout?" 

"De  night  de  fust  singer  sit  in  de  tree  an' 
sing,  six  weeks  ago  ter-morrer  night,  yo*  slip 
out  de  cabin  an'  wah  gone  'bout  an  hour.  Yo' 
come  back  wid  two  watahmillions  in  de  meal 
sack  'cross  yoah  shoulders." 

"De  cause  am  easy  ter  'splain." 

"Yo'  got  no  million  patch,  yo'  stealin'  nig- 
ger." 

"I  tole  yo*  de  cause  am  easy  ter  'splain.  De 
million  yo'  foun*  in  one  en'  ob  de  sack  wah 
growin'  cross  de  paff,  an*  Cupe  jes  ease  de 
paflF,  fo*  feah  et  hurt  some  feller's  foot.*' 

"But  de  uddah  million." 

"De  sack  wah  lop-sided  den,  an'  Cupe 
couldn't  carry  et  Et  wah  a  sin  ter  waste  de 
fruit,  so  he  go  back  an'  eben  de  weight  by 
slippin'  ets  mate  from  jes  inside  de  fence  an' 
put  et  inter  de  uddah  en*/' 

"Bettah  yo*  say  nufiin  'bout  de  drop  ob  lickah, 
Cupe.  Et  wah  pow'ful  sweet  ter  de  taste,  an' 
so  wah  de  millions.  Dinah  taste  em  bof,  an' 
am  gollified  ter  speak." 

"Dinah,  fo'  de  sake  ob  de  smoove  yargyment 
yo*  make,  dah  will  be  fergibness  dis  once,  but 
ef  ebah  yo'  does  sech  a  t'ing  ag'in,  so  suah  es 
my  name  es  Cupe  Hardman  I'll  sol'  yo'  down 
Souf." 

"Yo'U  sol'  me  Souf,  yo'  nigger!  yo'  bettah 
own  yo'selb  befo*  yo*  talk  'bout  sol'in*  uddah 
folks!" 

"Dinah,  yo'  am  in  my  pocket.  I  bought  an' 
paid  fo'  yo*  ter-night,  an*  ef  ebah  yo*  disgrace 
yoah  owner  ag'in  es  yo'  hab  dis  night,  yo*  bet- 
tah look  out,  fo*  de  tramp  ter  Georgy  am  sartin 
suah." 

"An*  hab  yo'  bought  yo'selb  too?" 
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**De  Lawd  be  praised,  Ci:pe !  I  know  yo'  hab 
bc'n  sabin'  money  fo*  fifty  yeahs,  an*  I  know 
yo*ll  youse  et  when  de  time  come.  Ef  we  am 
free  niggers,  we  kin  walk  ter  Canerdy  in  de 
daylight." 

"Et  am  de  sacred  truff,  Dinah;  yo'  hab  got 
sense  nuff  ter  see  in  de  daytime,  ef  yo'  am  a 
woman.  A  woman  am  like  a  dish-rag,  Dinah, 
she  am  monstrous  convenient  in  her  place,  but 
ef  she  git  out  ob  et  she  ain't  wuff  nuffin  ter 
nobody.    Don't  yo'  fergit  yoah  place,  Dinah." 

This  diversion  changed  the  current  of  Cupe's 
thoughts,  and  he  dropped  at  once  the  subject 
of  Dinah's  failings  and  recurred  to  his  personal 
misadventure. 

"Dah  wah  'nuddah  sign,  an'  et  wah  a  dis- 
grace ter  Cupe.  His  eyes  wah  los*  ter-night, 
an'  de  nigger  had  ter  tie  hisse'f  ter  de  dawg  ter 
fin'  de  cabin." 

"Wah  yo'  drunk?"  The  wife's  eyes  twinkled. 

"Et  wah  sperrits  suah,  but  ebil  sperrits,  not 
lickah,  an'  de  en'  am  not  yet." 

"P'raps  de  same  ebil  sperrits  shet  yoah  eyes, 
Cupe,  what  take  de  lickah  out  ob  de  bot'l'  ter 
git  Dinah  inter  trouble." 

"'Zacly,"  said  Cupe  ironically;  "but  yo* 
bettah  be  keerful  dey  doan  do  et  ag'in.  De 
bodin'  signs  am  thickenin'  up.  Keep  yoah  eyes 
peeled,  an'  be  ready,  fo'  ef  de  wo'kin'  ob  de 
sign  am  ebil,  de  cabin  doahll  close,  an'  yo'll 
start  wid  Cupe  fo'  de  Norf  in  de  night-time." 

CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

A  clear  sunset  ushered  in  the  evening  that 
brought  the  first  frost  of  the  season.  Mist  and 
cloud  were  brushed  away  by  a  wind  from  the 
north,  which  left  the  air  sparkling  and  crisp. 
The  voices  of  the  green- winged  singers  that 
for  six  weeks*  had  joyously  chirped  in  tree  and 
shrub,  and  their  relatives,  the  katydids,  that 
during  the  summer  had  called  and  answered 
each  other,  were  hushed.  No  rustling  leaves, 
no  cry  of  insect,  no  motion  of  bush,  broke  the 
still,  cool  night.  Great  this  contrast  to  the 
shrieking  blast,  the  banging  shutters,  the 
creaking  sign  and  the  beating  sleet,  that  rung 
their  changes  when  our  village  circle  met,  ten 
months  ago. 

The  quiet  air,  penetratingly  cold,  spoke  of 
frost  and  foretold  that  slivers  of  ice  before 
morning  would  surely  form  in  the  shallows  of 
exposed  hoof- tracks.  For  weeks  the  swallows 
had   been   flocking   in   the   meadows.     Their 

♦Six  weeks  from  the  time  the  first  "singer" 
is  heard  at  night  will  come  the  first  frost.  The 
"singer"  is  a  green- winged  insect  like  the  katy- 
did- 


noisy  chirps  but  the  day  before  had  sounded 
in  the  ear  of  the  passer-by.  Gathering  from 
their  nesting  places,  these  glossy  sOogsters 
during  the -summer  had  collected  into  great 
Hocks.  The  tops  of  the  dead  trees  about  the 
meadow  pond  of  Mr.  Nordman  were  black 
with  their  glittering  forms.  Never  before  had 
they  seemed  so  noisy.  But  when  next  morning 
broke,  the  upstretched  branches  were  bare,  the 
field  was  deserted.  Buried  in  the  cloud  depths 
above  and  out  of  sight  of  man,  they  had  risen 
in  the  night  and  turned  their  eyes  to  the  south. 

As  a  rule,  few  stars  could  be  seen  of  a  sum- 
mer evening  through  the  heavy-laden  atmos- 
phere. But  now,  responsive  to  the  crisp,  trans- 
•parent  night,  numbers  of  tiny  points  sprang 
into  view  and  twinkled.  The  star-built  sickle, 
which  during  the  early  part  of  June  crossed  the 
meridian  in  the  evening's  twilight,  now  had 
sunk  below  the  western  horizon.  The  Great 
Dipper,  which  during  the  early  summer  even- 
ing^ had  balanced  itself  over  the  meridian's  line, 
the  bowl  west,  the  handle  east  of  it,  now,  low 
in  the  north,  hung  just  above  the  earth's  edge. 
The  milkmaid's  path,  which  in  June  had  start- 
ed from  the  northwest,  marked  its  way  close 
to  the  eastern  horizon,  to  slope  down  and  dis- 
appear in  the  southeast,  was  now  a  broad, 
white  band  overhead,  extending  across  the  sky 
froni  the  northeast  to  the  southeast.  Autumn 
was  upon  us. 

One  by  one  the  members  of  the  circle 
"dropped"  into  place  this  frosty  Saturday  even- 
ing, until,  when  the  lamps  were  lighted,  most 
of  the  inverted  nail  kegs  upon  which  the  villag- 
ers seated  themselves  were  occupied.  The  clerk, 
Mr.  Wagner,  sat  with  curving  legs  in  his  mu- 
tilated chair;  Judge  Elford  balanced  himself 
upon  his  one-legged  seat,  and  Professor  Drake, 
book  in  hand,  sat  on  his  bookcase  high  stool, 
beneath  the  lamp. 

But  it  could  be  observed  that  the  circle  was 
broken.  No  fierce  Colonel  Luridson  from 
Virginia,  no  dissipated  Corn  Bug,  no  gentle 
minister  from  New  England,  were  to  be  seen — 
these  links  in  the  chain  were  missing.  The 
keg  whereon,  in  the  background.  Old  Mose 
ordinarily  sat,  from  which  he  had  risen  that 
New  Year  night,  1864,  to  seek  the  coffin  maker, 
was  in  its  usual  place,  but  it,  too,  was  vacant; 
behind  this,  in  the  shadow  cast  by  the  stove- 
pipe, Cupe  slipped  quietly  early  in  the  evening, 
and  stood  in  the  corner.  Whenever  the  door 
opened  he  was  screened  from  sight,  but  his 
willing  hand  closed  the  door  after  each  new- 
comer. Down  the  aisle,  before  the  counter, 
stretched  the  only  vacant  strip  of  floor  un- 
broken by  stool,  keg  or  other  < 
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the  reserved  spot  where  stood  the  grocer's 
patrons  while  their  packages  of  tea,  sugar  and 
other  trifling  purchases  were  being  wrapped. 
Recognising  the  business  right  of  the  proprie- 
tor, the  circle  invariably  reserved  this  space  for 
his  convenience. 

A  «oand  from  outside  now  broke  the  still- 
ness of  the  night  The  quiet,  frost-breeding 
air  brought  to  our  ears  the  click  of  metal  strik- 
ing against  stone.  At  the  sound  all  listened 
with  raised  heads,  while  some  placed  their 
hands  behind  their  ears,  eager  to  catch  the 
next  note;  Cupe  softly  turned  the  knob  and 
opened  the  door  slightly,  lapping  his  ear  over 
the  edge.  The  expectant  men  had  not  long  to 
wait,  for  soon  the  clatter  of  many  hoofs  beat- 
ing the  stones  of  Stringtown  pike  came 
through  the  still,  night  air,  and  then  the  charm 
that  bound  our  silent  circle  was  broken.  Only 
one  word  was  spoken,  and  that  by  but  one 
member — the  single  word  "Yankees."  The 
grocer  stepped  to  where  I  sat,  grabbed  the 
armoured  saddle,  dragged  it  from  beneath  me 
and  thrust  it  hastily  into  an  empty  salt  barrel, 
which  he  inverted  and  rolled  beside  Cupe,  after 
which  act  he  quickly  lifted  me  to  a  seat  on  its 
head.  A  pile  of  bundled  garments,  blankets, 
canteens,  belts  and  other  accoutrements  on  an 
exposed  shelf  was  hastily  seized  in  willing 
hands  and  stufiFed  as  unceremoniously  into  the 
empty  nail-keg  seats  from  which  each  man 
arose.  Quickly  all  the  contraband  articles 
were  concealed  and  the  kegs  again  inverted. 
Every  man  now  sat  silent  in  his  accustomed 
place.  Only  the  old  negfro  had  been  deliberate ; 
he  it  was  who  deftly  concealed  a  contribution 
from  oor  Stringtown  girls,  a  package  that 
contained  a  satin  banner  stitched  by  loving 
fingers.  White  groundwork  in  one  comer  of 
that  folded  flag  was  starred  in  blue  and  the 
banner  was  embellished  with  three  broad 
stripes,  a  white  one  bounded  by  two  red  bars. 
The  precious  emblem  had  previously  been 
neatly  and  compactly  wrapped  in  rubber  cloth, 
and  Cupe  thrust  it  carefully  into  a  capacious 
pocket.  As  the  grocer  handed  the  flag  to  the 
negro  he  remarked:  "The  Yankees'll  not 
sarch  a  nigger." 

In  a  few  moments  the  door  opened,  and  the 
Red-Head  Boy  of  Nordman  entered.  He  shot 
quick  glances  about  the  room,  then,  as  uncon- 
cerned as  the  other  occupants  seemed  to  be, 
stepped  to  the  counter,  and  standing  with  his 
feet  where  once  rested  the  head  of  Luridson, 
asked  the  grocer  for  five  cents'  worth  of  rais- 
ins, making  a  face  as  he  did  so  at  me  as  I  sat 
on  the  barrel,  and  I  viciously  mouthed  back 
again.    But  the  rattle  of  scabbards,  the  clash 


of  metal  against  metal,  that  were  familiar 
sounds  when  a  squad  of  cavalry  dismounted, 
drew  attention  from  the  intruding  boy  to  the 
door,  which  soon  opened  and  admitted  a  man 
dressed  in  blue  clothes  that  were  bedecked 
with  bright  buttons.  He  was  an  officer,  and 
glanced  searchingly  around  until  his  gaze 
lighted  on  the  Red-Headed  Boy,  who  seemed 
to  stare  indifferently  back  at  him,  exactly  as 
did  every  other  member  of  the  circle. 

"Evening,  friends,"  said  the  soldier,  "a  cool 
night  this." 

"Rather  fresh,"  replied  the  grocer. 

"How  far  is  it  to  Nordman's  pond?" 

"  'Bout  half  a  mile."  Then,  pointing  to  the 
boy,  the  grocer  added,  "This  boy  lives  with  Mr. 
Nordman." 

The  cavalryman's  quick  eye  surveyed  the  room 
again;  his  scrutiny  was  directed  successively 
from  face  to  face  of  each  villager;  he  turned 
his  attention  again  to  the  grocer,  who,  seem- 
ingly oblivious  to  the  inquisition,  stood  with 
folded  arms. 

"Come  on,  sonny,"  the  soldier  said,  address- 
ing the  boy,  "show  me  the  way  to  Nordman's 
pond;  we  camp  there  to-night.  Good-night, 
friends. ' 

The  boy  followed  him,  but  as  he  passed  old 
Cupe,  the  negro  leaned  over,  and  putting  his 
rubber  lips  close  to  the  suspect's  ear  whispered : 
"Yo'  bettah  look  out,  yo'  sly  debbil,  yo'  am 
spinnin'  de  fre'ds  ob  yoah  own  shroud," 

Another  rattle  of  sabres  and  squeaking  of 
leather,  a  word  of  command,  a  tramp  of  horses' 
feet,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  circle  of  men 
within  the  room  again  sat  in  silence. 

CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

Stepping  from  his  place  behind  the  door,  old 
Cupe,  evidently  anxious  to  leave  the  room,  ad- 
dressed Mr.  Wagner :  "An'  may  de  nigger  ax 
did  yo'  read  dem  papahs?" 

"Yes;"  and  the  clerk  glanced  at  the  judge. 

"An'  hab  yo'  nuffin  ter  say?" 

Again  the  clerk  glanced  at  the  judge,  and 
slowly  drawled  out,  "Not  now,"  emphasising 
the  word  "now." 

"An'  yo'  may  wait  too  long  ef  yo'  doan  look 
out,"  mumbled  the  negro. 

Turning  to  Judge  Elford,  the  slave  asked: 
"An'  hab  yo'  anyting  ter  say  ter  Cupe,  Ma'se 
Jedge?" 

"No,"  said  the  judge  sharply,  "not  now;" 
and  he,  too,  emphasised  the  word  "now."  But 
he  cast  no  glance  at  the  clerk. 

Courtesy ing  low,  the  negro  seemed  inclined 
to  ask  another  question,  but  inst^s^^^^^g 
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so  he  stepped  back  to  his  place,  for  at  this  in- 
stant came  a  second  interruption  from  with- 
out. Sounds  of  muflSed  footsteps  in  the  dust 
before  the  grocery,  the  gentle  squeak  of  saddle 
leather — ^just  sufficient  to  indicate  to  ears  fa- 
miliar with  the  sound  that  mounted  men  were 
cautiously  slipping  from  their  horses — ^and 
then  whispering  voices  were  heard.  A  face 
was  now  pressed  against  the  glass  panel  in 
the  door  and  a  pair  of  eyes  gazed  into  the 
room.  More  than  one  hand  sought  a  side 
pocket;  the  grocer  stepped  quickly  to  the  rear 
of  the  store,  turned,  and  in  the  gloom  stood 
facing  the  door,  with  a  bright  object  thrown 
across  his  arm — an  object  that  glittered  in  the 
faint  light. 

"Hist!"  he  whispered;  "ef  et  cs  a  raid,  wc 
have  wo*k  ter  do."  And  then  a  double  tap  or 
rap  was  struck  upon  the  door,  a  rap  that  seem- 
ed to  be  understood  by  all,  for  the  grocer 
dropped  his  gun  and  stepped  back  into  the 
light,  and  each  hand  was  withdrawn  from  the 
pocket  that  had  so  suddenly  encased  it.  The 
door  now  opened,  and  six  Stringtown  County 
men,  two  of  whom  were  members  of  the  vil- 
lage circle,  came  into  the  room.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  this  body  of  men  was  expected  by 
some,  if  not  all,  of  the  members  present,  but 
the  raid  (for  we  knew  full  well  the  unconcern 
of  the  blue-coated  soldier  was  assumed)  had 
aroused  suspicion.  Even  Cupe,  as  shown  by 
his  secreting  the  banner,  was  one  of  the  in- 
itiated, and  even  he  accepted  that  the  blue- 
coated  soldiers  had  slipped  back,  for  I  heard 
him  mutter,  "Damn  dat  Red-Head  cuss!" 

The  nail  kegs  were  suddenly  inverted,  their 
concealed  contents  were  removed  and  par- 
celled out  to  respective  owners.  The  coats  of 
the  intruders  were  thrown  open  and  the  new 
leather  belts  were  hastily  buckled  around  each 
waist.  The  grocer  produced  seven  pistols 
from  an  unseen  receptacle,  one  for  each  of  the 
six-belted  holsters,  the  seventh  being  laid  upon 
the  counter.  A  blanket  roll  was  then  taken 
by  each  man,  who  on  its  reception  quickly 
stepped  to  his  horse  and  strapped  it  to  the' 
back  of  the  Mexican  saddle  and  then  returned 
to  the  room;  where,  amid  a  series  of  hand- 
shakings, in  which  all  joined,  the  booted  and 
newly  armed  men  prepared  to  make  their  last 
farewell  to  Stringtown  friends.  But  the  sad- 
dle on  which  I  sat,  still  hidden  in  the  inverted 
salt  barrel,  lacked  an  owner,  and  one  pistol  and 
belt  lay  unclaimed  on  the  counter.  A  whis- 
pered consultation  was  now  held  by  the  ad- 
venturous volunteers,  who  were  preparing  for 
a  perilous  attempt  to  slip  through  the  Federal 
lines  into  the  South  to  join  the  Confederate 


forces.  Evidently  these  men  expected  a  com- 
panion who  had  failed  to  appear  and  for  whom 
they  were  restlessly  waiting. 

"Comrades,  we  may  never  meet  around  the 
old  stove  again ;  let  us  have  a  last  song  before 
we  start,"  said  one  of  them.  "Let  it  be  to  our 
sweethearts,  Captain,"  chimed  in  another;  and 
in  acquiescence  a  man  with  a  club-foot,  in  a 
musical  voice  that  bespoke  the  tjrpical  "South- 
ron," to  the  tune  of  "The  Bonnie  Blue  Flag" 
rendered  a  number  of  verses,  of  which  the 
following  fragments  are  a  part: 

Oh,  yes,  I  am  a  Southern  girl,  and  glory  in  the 

name, 
I  boast  of  it  with  greater  pride  than  glittering 

wealth  and  rame; 
I  envy  not  the  Northern  girl,    her   robes   of 

beauty  rare. 
Though  diamonds  deck  her  snowy  neck  and 

pearls  bespread  her  hair. 

Chorus  (joined  in  by  all  the  par^') : 
Huzza  1  huzza !  for  the  Southern  girl  so  fair. 
Huzza!  for  the  homespun  dress  the  Southern 
ladies  wear. 

Our  homespun  dress  is  plain,  I  know,  our  hats 

palmetto  too, 
But  then  this  shows  what  Southern  girls  for 

Southern  rights  can  do. 
We  send  our  sweethearts  to  the  war.  but,  dear 

girls,  never  mind, 
The  Southern  soldier'll  not  forget  the  girl  he 

left  behind. 

Chorus: 
Huzza !  huzza !  for  the  Southern  girl  so  fair. 
Huzza!  for  the  homespun  dress  the  Southern 
ladies  wear. 

As  seen  by  their  actions  after  the  song  was 
ended,  the  rebels  concluded  that  it  was  un- 
wise to  linger,  but  just  as  they  were  about  to 
depart,  the  man  they  were  expecting  entered 
and  whispered  a  few  words  in  the  ear  of  him 
afflicted  by  a  club-foot  The  newcomer  was 
Mose,  the  Jew.  His  face  was  wreathed  in 
smiles,  those  eternal  smiles,  and  a  familiar 
chuckle  he  was  wont  to  make  when  pleased 
greeted  the  assembly  as  he  lifted  the  saddle 
and  carried  it  from  the  room.  -  Returning,  he 
proceeded  to  belt  and  arm  himself  as  the  others 
had  done.  "The  flag— the  flag,"  said  the  club- 
footed  cavalier,  "we  must  not  forget  the  flag." 
Old  Cupe  stepped  forward — not  to  the  man 
who  spoke,  but  to  the  Jew,  to  whom  he  handed 
the  rubber-bound  parcel.  Then  he  turned  and 
addressed  the  leader:  "Bettah  yo'  go  out  de 
Mt.  Karmel  pike  an'  cut  'roun*  de  county  cou't- 
house  an'  git  back  ter  de  Stringtown  pike  by 
de  souf  road.  Steer  cl'ar  ob  de  pond  ob  Ma'se 
Nordman."  ^.g.^.^^^  ^^  GOOgle 
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"Yes,"  interrupted  another,  "a  squad  of 
Union  cavalry  is  camping  in  the  pond-field." 

"We  know  it,"  was  the  reply;  '*Mose  fol- 
lowed them  beyond  the  Campbellite  Church 
and  has  just  returned." 

In  single  file  they  left  the  room,  Mose,  the 
Jew,  bringing  up  the  rear,  to  my  amazement 
accompanied  by  my  chum,  the  grocer's  boy, 
who  as  he  passed  handed  me  the  key  to  his 
box  of  papers.  "Take  them,"  said  he,  "take 
them  home  with  you,  Sammy,  pictures,  short- 
hand notes,  all ;  if  I  get  back  from  the  war  I'll 
want  them,  if  not—"  he  faltered,  tears  sprang 
to  his  eyes,  he  held  out  his  hand,  which  I 
grasped.  Then  he  turned  and  ran  from  the 
room.  The  occupants  of  the  circle  crowded 
close  upon  the  retreating  forms,  and  soon  the 
storeroom  was  deserted.  The  squad  of  rebels 
unhitched  their  horses,  quietly  mounted  them 
— the  grocer's  boy  springing  up  behind  the  Jew 
— ^and  then  they  turned  toward  the  south — 
Without  another  word  this  group  of  resolute 
men  and  the  chum  of  my  childhood,  whom  I 
never  saw  again,  started  in  a  brisk  trot  up  the 
Stringtown  pike.  Many  years  have  passed 
since  the  stars  shone  that  frosty  night,  but 
memory  paints  no  other  scene  so  impressively 
(not  even  the  death  of  Luridson)  as  when 
she  pictures  this  group  of  horsemen  vanishing 
in  the  starlight  And  I  recall  now  that  after 
the  sound  of  the  horses'  hoofs  died  away  in  the 
distance,  we  who  lingered  outside  the  grocery 
caught  the  strain  of  a  song  from  afar  that 
seemed  almost  like  an  echo.  The  musical  voice 
of  the  rebel  captain  came  floating  to  our  ears, 
bearing  a  couplet  of  the  ode  he  had  sung  in 
praise  of  the  Southern  girl,  the  verse  in  which 
occurred  the  lines: 


We  send  our  sweethearts  to  the  war,  but,  dear 

girls,  never  mind. 
The  Southern  soldier'U  not  forget  the  girl  he 

left  behind. 


But  that  love  song  soon  died  out,  as  did  the 
tramp  of  the  horses.  The  bareheaded  watchers 
stood  a  moment  in  the  night  air,  then  re-en- 
tered the  grocery,  the  broken  circle  formed 
again,  and  each  man  sat  silent,  gazing  at  the 
stove. 

And  now  occurred  a  curious  thing.  During 
the  excitement  the  Red-Headed  Boy  of  Nord- 
man  had  returned,  and,  unperceived  by  me  at 
least,  had  entered  the  room  with  the  others, 
but  apparently  without  an  object,  and,  after 
glancing  about,  he  quietly  started  out  again. 
As  he  passed,  Cupe,  reaching  down  from  his 


station  near  the  door,  caught  him  by  the  ear 
and  held  him  fast,  whispering  a  few  words  as 
he  did  so.  Of  these  I  caught  part  of  a  sen- 
tence which  terminated  with  "Yo'  sneakin' 
spy." 

Turning  to  the  party  about  the  stove,  the 
negro  spoke  again  to  Judge  Elford:  "An'  hab 
yo'  nuffin  fo'  suah  ter  say  ter  Cupe?" 

"No." 

"De  signs  am  fulfillin'  demsels  monstrous 
fast,"  the  negro  mumbled.  "Yo'  won't  fergit 
ter  count  de  money  in  de  desk  an'  read  de  pa- 
pahs  befo'  de  Cou't,  ef  yocasion  'quires?" 

"I  have  promised  to  do  so,"  replied  the 
judge. 

Turning  to  Mr.  Wagner,  Cupe  asked:  "An* 
did  yo'  read  de  writin'  I  lef  yo'  las'  night?" 

"I  did." 

"An'  can't  yo'  say  nuflin  ter  Cupe?" 

"Not  now,  Cupid." 

With  a  troubled  look,  old  Cupe,  leading  the 
Red-Headed  Boy  by  the  ear,  left  the  grocery 
and  passed  out  into  the  starlight. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

The  time  required  for  Cupe  and  his  prisoner 
to  reach  the  cabin  was  not  sufficient  to  walk 
that  distance  at  a  leisurely  gait.  They  must 
have  run  part  of  the  way,  for  in  a  very  short 
time  the  cabin  door  was  thrown  open,  and 
with  the  boy  firmly  in  his  grasp  the  negro 
entered  the  room.  "Brung  me  de  fox  trap  an' 
chain,  an'  de  chicken-house  lock,  an'  a  strap; 
de  debbil  am  ter  pay." 

Dinah  did  as  ordered;  Cupe's  voice  inform- 
ed her  of  his  suppressed  excitement,  and  she 
realised  that  he  would  now  brook  no  question- 
ing. Forcing  the  captive  into  a  rustic  chair, 
the  black  couple  bound  him  securely;  a  long 
strap  was  wrapped  about  both  the  chair  and 
the  body  of  the  boy,  and  locked  by  a  padlock 
to  two  staples  that  for  some  other  purpose  had 
been  previously  driven  into  a  log  behind  him. 
Thus  the  boy  sat  with  his  back  against  the 
wall;  his  arms  dose  to  his  elbows  were 
strapped  tightly  to  his  side,  but  his  head,  fore- 
arms and  hands  were  free.  Cupe  drew  the 
table  close  to  his  bound  victim's  knees;  the 
boy's  hands  could  easily  move  about  its  sur- 
face. A  large  pan  of  water  containing  a  dip- 
per was  placed  on  the  table,  a  liberal  supply 
of  provisions  was  thrust  alongside  it,  and  after 
this  had  been  done  Cupe  said :  "Yo'  am  likely 
ter  want  fo'  comp'ny  befo'  long,  yo'  East  Kain- 
tuck  scrub,  an'  yo'  may  git  hungry  befo'  de 
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comp'ny  calls.  Dah  am  grub  ter  eat  an'  watah 
tcr  driiik,  an'  while  yo'  wait,  yo'  kin  tell  yoah 
story  ter  yoah  ma'se,  de  dcbbil."  The  boy's 
spiteful  eyes  spoke  his  hatred  of  the  slave,  but 
he  made  no  reply. 

Then  the  negro  turned  to  Dinah.  For  once 
his  method  of  addressing  her  exhibited  less  of 
the  ruler  and  more  of  the  companion.  The 
affection  that  had  ever  been  a  part  of  his  true 
self,  but  which  was  generally  masked  by  gruff- 
ness,  now  crept  to  the  surface.  When  he  sat 
a  prisoner  in  the  court  of  Stringtown  County 
and  she  entered  the  room,  he  scowled  at  her; 
and  when  afterward  his  faithful  spouse,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  bound  up  his  seared  palm  in 
that  same  court  room,  he  had  scolded  and 
domineered  over  her.  But  now  he  took  her 
hand,  led  her  to  the  fireplace  and  seated  her 
in  a  low  corn-shuck  chair  on  one  side  of  the 
hearth,  himself  taking  a  similar  chair  op- 
posite. Low  was  the  voice  of  the  man  who 
spoke  now ;  with  elbow  on  his  knee  and  bowed 
head  resting  on  his  palm  he  gazed  intently  into 
her  face,  speaking  slowly,  earnestly,  lovingly, 
as  he  had  not  done  since  he  came,  when  young, 
a  suitor  for  her  hand: 

"Honey,  de  min'  ob  yoah  husban'  am  runnin' 
back  ter-night — ^back  ter  de  days  ob  de  long 
ago.  Dah  hab  be*n  joy  an'  sow'er  fo'  de  hea't, 
wa'm  an'  cole  fo'  dc  flesh,  Dinah,  'twixt  de 
night  yo'  lef  yoah  home  on  Grassy  Creek  an* 
now.  Min'  yo'  de  ole  time,  Dinah — ^min*  yo'  de 
•time  when  Cvpt  came  ridin'  dat  fust  Satur- 
day night  ter  de  cabin  doah  ?" 

"I  min*  de  time,  Cupe." 

"Yo'  wah  a  beauty  ob  a  wench,  Dinah,  yo* 
wah  de  flowah  ob  de  Ian'.  An'  well  do  Cupe 
min'  dat  night,  too.  Befo'  he  start  fo'  de  trip 
dat  Saturday  ahftahnoon  he  Stan'  befo'  ole 
ma'se  an'  say:  'Dah  am  a  monstrous  pritty 
gearl  on  Grassy  Creek.'  An'  ole  ma'se  say: 
'De  farder  away  de  bettah ;  et  am  well  she  am 
no  closer  dan  Grassy  Creek.'  An'  Cupe  ax 
may  he  borrer  ole  Prince;  an'  ma'se  cuss  an' 
damn  de  wench  on  Grassy  Creek,  but  Cupe 
don't  say  nuffin;  an'  when  ma'se  stop  Cupe  jes 
Stan'  still,  fo'  while  de  ma'se  cuss  an'  swar'  he 
didn't  say  de  word  no, 

"  *What  fo'  yo'  stan'n'  dah  fo'?'  ax  ma'se. 

"  To'  de  loan  ob  ole  Prince  ter  ride  ter 
Grassy  Creek.' 

"  *Yo'  kin  go,'  say  ma'se,  *but  min'  yo'  am 
back  by  ioah  o'clock  Monday  mahn'n.'  An'  es 
Cupe  start  ter  t'ank  him  fo'  de  kindness,  ma'se 
say:  'Shet  yoah  mouf.'  An'  den  Cupe  ax: 
*What  'bout  de  pat-a-rolef 

"An'  raa'»e,  he  take   a   papah   cmt   ob   his 


pocket  an'  write  de  pass,  an'  say:  'De  pat-a- 
role'll  gib  yoah  brack  back  a  wa'min'  cf  yo* 
ain't  home  by  foah  o'clock  Monday  mahn'n.' 

"Min'  yo',  Dinah,  dat  Saturday  night?" 

Dinah  bowed  her  head. 

"An'  min'  yo'  how  supple  Cupe  wah  den, 
Dinah?" 

Again  she  bowed. 

"Yoah  cabin  wah  down  in  de  hollah  jes  back 
ob  yoah  ma'se's  house,  Dinah,  an'  es  Cupe 
ride  up  ter  de  doah  yo'  step  ter  dc  sill— et  wah 
a  monstrous  good  sign,  Dinah.  Yo'  wah 
stan'n'  in  de  yard  befo'  de  doah,  an'  Cupe 
pull  up  de  ho'se  an'  look  down  an'  say  a  sof 
word,  an'  yo'  smile  up  in  his  face.  An'  Cupe 
jes  gnt  down  an'  stick  de  switdi  he  hole  in  his 
han'  in  de  sof  earf  keerless  like — a  fool  nigger 
who  am  in  lub  ain't  got  no  sense — an'  he  take 
de  bag  ob  co'n  off  Prince  an'  stan*  et  'side 
yoah  doah  an'  lead  Prince  ter  de  stable. 

"Min'  yo*  dat  bag  ob  co'n,  Dinah  ?" 

A  solitary  tear  stole  down  the  cheek  of  the 
old  woman. 

"Dah  wah  a  bluebird  on  a  pole  in  front  ob 
yoah  cabin,  an'  a  lady  bluebird  sat  in  de  little 
doah  befo'  de  nes'.  Jes  den  de  man  bird  wid 
de  bright  blue  coat  an'  red  breast  come  from 
out  de  air  an'  light  by  her  side;  an'  Cupe  pint 
ter  de  cooin'  birds  an'  say :  'Dat  sign  am  good.' 
An'  yo'  make  no  ansah,  but  take  Cupe  by  de 
han'  an'  lead  him  inter  de  cabin,  an'  he  sit  on 
one  side  ob  de  harf,  an'  yo'  sit  on  de  uddah. 
But  we  two  niggers  didn't  need  no  fiah  dat 
night,  Dinah. 

**An*  when  de  niggers  see  dat  bag  ob  co'n 
stan'n'  by  yoah  doah,  Dinah,  dey  pass  de 
word  'roun';  dah  wahn't  no  buck  nigger  bod- 
dah  yo'  ag'in.  Eb'ry  Saturday  night,  when 
Cupe  ax  fo'  de  pat-a-role  pass,  ole  ma'se  growl, 
an'  den  he  write  Cupe  de  pass,  an*  at  las'  dah 
wah  a  wed'n. 

"Min*  yo'  de  weepin'  wilier  befo'  de  doah?" 
the  man  abruptly  asked. 

Dinah  bowed. 

"Et  wah  de  bad  sign  ob  yoah  life,  Dinah,  an' 
Cupe  wah  de  cause.  De  switch  he  stick  in  de 
groun'  wah  a  twig  ob  weepin*  wilier.  De  ncx' 
time  he  call  on  yo'  de  buds  ha<l  broken;  de 
nex'  time  dc  lebes  had  sprouted;  de  weepin' 
wilier-tree  wah  planted  by  de  han*  ob  Cupe, 
an'  de  trouble  et  brought  wah  befo'  yoah  doah, 
Dinah,  an'  settlin*  obah  yoah  cabin.  Cupe 
couldn't  say  nuilin,  but  he  know  de  ebil  spell 
wah  on ;  dah  am  no  way  ter  change  dat  awful 
wilier-tree  sign.  Et  runs  fo'  fifty  yeah,  Dinah. 
An'  when  de  fust  chile  come  ter  smile  on  us, 
de  pure  little  blos'm  widout  any  tech  ob  white 
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— eben  de  sole  ob  de  feet  wah  not  white — ^yo' 
wall  so  happy,  Dinah,  an*  proud  ob  de  pure 
migger  blood  in  ets  brack  cheek.  Den  Cupe 
slip  out  an'  stan*  by  dat  wilier  slip  an'  pray  ter 
all  de  gods  fo'  de  sign  ter  change.  But  et  wah 
no  youse,  Dinah;  de  little  blos'm  grew  big  miff 
ter  creep  ter  de  harf,  an'  den  et  close  ets  eyes 
am'  pass  away." 

Silently  old  Dinah  sat,  tear  after  tear  chas- 
ing each  other  down  her  cheek. 

"An'  nuddah  chile  come,  an'  grow  up  ter  set 
in  de  doah,  but  de  shadder  ob  de  wilier  fall  an' 
rub  ets  life  out  Foah  blos'ms  what  come  ter 
us  on  Grassy  Creek  wah  blighted  by  dat  ebil 
wilier-tree  shadder;  dah  am  foah  grabes  'bout 
es  long  es  an  ax  handle,  side  by  side,  in  de  ole 
Grassy  Greek  grabeyard." 

Dinah  rocked  back  and  forth,  sighing  and 
moaning. 

"An'  den  Cupe  b^  ole  ma'se  ter  buy  yo', 
Dinah,  an'  brung  yo'  home,  and  ma'se  say  yo' 
wah  a  comely  nigger,  an'  Grassy  Creek  wah  too 
far  fo'  Cupe  ter  ride  eb'ry  Saturday  ebenin', 
an'  he  buy  yo'  fo'  twelve  hunderd  dollahs  an' 
build  de  cabin  heah  fo'  yoah  nes'.  But  et  wahn't 
no  youse,  de  ebil  sign  go  on. 

"Min'  yo'  de  night  las'  week  when  Cupe  wah 
ifone  from  sundown  till  mahn'n  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Dinah,  he  slip  back  ter  de  ole  cabin.  Dah 
dafe  d«bbilish  (Ae  tree  stan',  ets  limbs  wavin'  in 
de  night  air.  Cupe  step  ter  its  side  an'  cuss  et 
ifi  de  moonlight.  De  long  £ngahs  move  in  de 
wind  an'  rub  on  de  head  ob  de  nigger,  but 
Ciipe  had  swo'  by  de  chillun  what  am  gone 
ter  kill  dat  tree  when  de  fifty  yeah  had  passed, 
an'  it  wah  fifty  yeah  when  de  sugah  watah  run 
las'  spring.  An'  he  took  his  ax  an'  chop  es 
nebbah  he  chopped  befo'.  De  chips  fiy  like 
lebes  in  wintah,  an'  de  ole  tree  tu'n  ter  one 
side  an'  fall  bump  on  de  groun'.  Den  Cupe 
scattah  salt  on  ets  stump  an'  put  his  foot  on  de 
ole  debbil's  back  an'  cuss  de  hoodoo  tree." 

Dinah  chuckled. 

"Dah  hab  be'n  thirteen  blos'ms  ter  cheer 
yo**,  Dinah,  sense  dat  switch  wah  sprouted,  an' 
eb'ry  chile  es  brack  es  Cupe.  Yo'  hain't  had 
iK>  shame  ter  bury,  Dinah." 

He  pointed  to  the  hearthstone  between  them, 
and  asked: 

"Dinah,  min'  yo'  de  fac'  dat  nebbah  hab  two 
chiUun  sat  side  by  side  on  de  great  stone  ?  An' 
now  yoah  head  am  white,  yoah  face  am 
wrinkled,  yoah  ban'  am  skinny  an'  yoah  toof 
am  yallcr.  Dah  am  thirteen  little  grabes — foah 
on  Grassy  Creek  an'  nine  b'hin'  dis  cabin.  £t 
am  a  hoodoo  numbah,  but  now  de  ebil  spell  am 


obah.  Dt  willcr-trec  am  dead.  De  missus  an' 
all  de  ole  fr'en's  am  sleepin'  quiet;  de  wicked 
ole  ma'se  am  walkin' — ^he  only  am  movin'  ob 
all  de  folks  yo'  knew  when  yoah  cheek  wah 
plump,  yoah  toof  white  an'  yoah  skin  shiny." 

Dinah  sobbed  gently. 

Cupe  fell  upon  his  knees  on  the  spot  upon 
the  hearth  to  which  he  had  so  recently  pointed 
when  he  said:  "Min'  yo'  de  fac'  dat  nebbah 
hab  two  chillun  sat  side  by  side  on  de  great 
stone?"  He  took  the  aged  negress'  hands  be- 
tween his  rough  palms  and  lovingly  stroked 
the  bony  fingers. 

"Dinah,  ter-night  Cupe  mus'  lebc  de  ole 
cabin.  De  signs  am  all  fulfilled,  de  fifty  yeah 
ob  pain  am  passed,  an'  we  two  niggers  am  free 
from  de  wilier-tree  spell.  De  Susie  chile  only 
am  lef  ter  pint  back  ter  de  sacred  promise,  an' 
ter  sabe  dat  chile,  an'  lib  up  ter  de  promise  we 
made  de  young  ma'se,  Cupe  mus'  lebe  de  ole 
home." 

He  took  from  his  tattered  pocketbook  a 
paper  that,  although  he  could  not  read,  he 
evidently  fully  comprehended,  and  held  it  out 
to  his  wife :  "Yo'  may  stay  in  de  cabin,  Dinah, 
ef  yo'  wants  ter  stay,  an'  when  de  mahn'n  comes 
ef  yo'll  take  dis  papah  ter  Ma'se  Elford,  yo'll 
git  yoah  freedom  an'  kin  go  back  ter  yoah  ole 
home  on  Grassy  Creek,  de  cabin  wha'  ya'  stood 
in  de  doah  when  Cupe  ride  up  fifty  yeah  ago." 

"An'  ef  I  doan  take  de  papah?" 

"Pack  yoah  duds  an'  bid  farewell  ter  de  Ian' 
ob  yoah  birf,  fo'  when  ter-morrer  sun  rises 
Cupe  an'  Susie'll  be  down  in  de  Eagle  Hills 
wid  dere  faces  tu'ned  to'ard  de  cole  Canerdy 
Ian'." 

Again  he  extended  the  paper.  "Dinah,  will 
yo'  go  back  ter  de  ole  cabin  on  Grassy  Creek, 
er  will  yo'  walk  inter  de  night  wid  Cupe?" 

The  woman  pushed  back  the  paper  and 
(twice  before  she  had  made  that  vow)  said: 
"De  Canerdy  Ian'  am  cole  an*  de  grabes  ob  de 
missus  an'  de  chillun  am  deah,  in  ole  Kain- 
tuck,  but  fo'  de  good  ob  de  Susie  chile  an'  de 
lub  ob  ole  Cupe,  Dinah'U  close  de  cabin  doah 
ferebah." 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Needless  was  it  for  these  two  negroes  to 
consult  concerning  their  next  step.  Doubtless 
their  conversation  had  often  been  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  familiarise  both  with  the  course 
they  must  pursue  in  case  it  should  become  de- 
sirable to  "run  away."  Indeed,  the  amount  of 
provision  that  Cupe  found  cooked  and  ready  to 
pile  upon  the  table  before  the  boy  prisoner, 
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and  the  subsequent  abundant  store  that  Dinah 
and  himself  packed  into  a  sack,  evidenced  that 
Cupe  had  informed  her  of  the  journey  con- 
templated that  very  evening.  Rapidly  the 
slaves  moved  about  the  rough  room,  selecting 
the  various  articles  of  clothing  or  the  utensils 
that  might  prove  of  use  in  their  wanderings. 
They  recognised  that  little  could  be  carried, 
and  consequently  few  household  articles  aside 
from  the  provisions  were  disturbed.  The  only 
exception  to  this  exacting  rule  proved  to  be 
the  garments  of  Susie,  for  these  were  all  neat- 
ly packed  by  Dinah  in  an  oilcloth  sack,  the 
mouth  of  which  was  closed  with  a  draw-string. 

Silent  sat  the  captive  boy,  eyeing  intently 
the  busy  pair,  who,  upon  the  contrary,  seemed 
to  give  him  no  attention.  In  a  short  time  the 
hasty  preparation  was  made,  the  slaves  were 
ready  to  start  for  Canada,  one  with  a  basket, 
the  other  with  a  bag.  Then  Cupe  turned  to 
the  boy,  and  standing  before  him  said 
abruptly : 

"Yo*  am  a  debbil  from  the  mount'ns,  yo' 
Red- Head  cuss,  an'  hab  no  place  'mong  civil 
folk.    Why  doan  yo'  go  back  ter  yoah  pap?" 

"Can't,  yo'  ole  nigger,"  the  boy  answered 
insolently. 

"Wha'  am  yoah  pap?" 

"Dead." 

"Yo'  bettah  go  back  ter  yoah  ma  when  yo' 
git  loose." 

"Dead." 

The  negro's  heart  gave  signs  of  relenting. 
In  a  more  kindly  voice  he  said: 

"Habyo'nobruddahs?" 

"One." 

"Yo*  bettah  go  ter  yoah  bruddah." 

The  boy  shook  his  head. 

"Am  dah  a  reason  why  yo'  doan  go?" 

"Yes." 

"What  am  de  cause?" 

"Dead." 

The  old  man  started  unconscious^  ?  he  low- 
ered his  voice  and  softly  asked : 

"An'  hab  yo'  no  sisterin,  chile?" 

"Yes." 

"How  many  sisterin?" 

"One." 

"Can't  yo'  go  an'  lib  wid  de  gearl?" 

Tears  moistened  the  eyes  of  the  captive  boy; 
he  shook  his  head. 

"Ef  Cupe'll  unlock  de  chain  an'  open  de 
doah  will  yo'  go  back  ter  de  mount'n  gearl?" 

Again  the  boy  shook  his  head. 

"Tole  us  de  reason,  chile;"  and  automatical- 
ly the  slave  arranged  the  provisions  on  the 
table  more  conveniently.  "Tole  us  de  reason, 
chile." 


"Dead." 

The  man  stood  a  moment  in  silence. 

"An'  hab  yo'  no  uddah  kin  but  Ma'se  Nord- 
man?" 

"No  other." 

"£t  am  a  shame,  et  am  a  sin  an'  a  shame." 

"What?" 

"Dat  yo'  had  come  ter  Stringtown.  But  yo* 
can't  help  et,  yo'  am  mixed  in  de  sign;"  then, 
suddenly,  with  the  word  "sign"  the  negro 
changed  his  manner  of  expression.  That 
word  brought  back  to  his  mind  the  fact  that 
the  boy  was  destined  to  work  evil  according  to 
the  "sign."  The  superstitious  old  man  forgot 
the  former  softened  voice;  no  touch  of  pity 
was  left  in  his  heart ;  harsh  was  his  tone  now : 
"Yo'  cub  ob  Satin,  an'  et  wah  good  fo'  de  libin' 
an'  no  ha'm  ter  de  dead  cf  yo*  wah  dead  too." 

The  boy  made  no  reply. 

"An'  yo'll  sot  in  dat  cheer  'til  de  sun  comes 
up'  an'  maybe  longah'  yo'  Sorrel  Top.  De  blue- 
coat  cap'n  in  de  camp  at  Nordman's  Pond'U 
hold  hims  breff  too  long  fo'  de  good  ob  hims 
health  ef  he  waits  fo'  yo'  ter  come  back  an' 
tole  him  who  leaved  Stringtown  ter-night  ter 
join  de  rebels,"  and  he  turned  away. 

A  vicious  look  bespread  the  face  of  the  child* 
he  clenched  his  hand,  and  tried  to  shake  his 
fist  at  the  speaker.  Neither  man  nor  boy  spoke 
to  each  other  again.  Susie,  ready  dressed,  for 
the  child  had  not  been  disrobed  that  night,  was 
taken  from  her  bed,  wrapped  in  a  woollen 
shawl  and,  still  asleep,  was  gently  clasped  in 
the  arms  of  the  man;  her  head  rested  on  one 
shotdder,  while  the  bag  of  clothing  depended 
by  a  strap  from  the  other. 

Dinah,  bearing  the  provisions,  as  if  deter- 
mined to  make  good  her  thrice-told  promise, 
opened  the  cabin  door,  stepped  outside  and 
stood  ready  to  close  it.  But  just  then  Cupe, 
who,  too,  had  reached  the  door,  cried :  "Come 
back,  Dinah;  dah  am  a  fr'en'  ter  go  wid  us, 
an'  a  fr'en'  ter  say  good-bye." 

He  laid  the  sleeping  child  on  the  bed,  and 
stepping  to  the  hearth,  raised  one  of  the  flat 
stones,  taking  from  beneath  it  three  large  kid- 
ney-shaped beans,  each  at  least  an  inch  in 
diameter.  These  he  put  into  his  pocket,  ad- 
dressing them  as  he  did  so : 

"Ef  de  time  ebah  come  ter  act,  yo'  kin  do 
yoah  wo'k;  but  yoah  mouf  hab  be'n  long  shet 
sense  yo'  grew  in  de  hot  Ginny  Ian'.  An'  now 
fo'  de  las'  word  from  de  ol'est  fr'en'  ob  alL" 

He  took  his  fiddle  from  the  peg  and  raised 
it  to  his  shoulder;  his  eyes  dosed,  his  chin 
dropped  until  it  touched  the  instrument,  and 
then  his  expert  fingers  touched  the  strings. 

Plaintive  was  the  melody  wafted  into  the 
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air  as  the  unlettered  musician  drew  the  bow. 
From  his  .warm  heart  came  the  pathetic  touch 
that  vibrated  the  strings  until  they  fairly 
spoke.  He  played  only  one  air,  but  never  be- 
fore had  he  played  it  so  sweetly,  that  favour- 
ite of  Kentuckians— "My  Old  Kentucky 
Home."  When  the  last  note  died  away  the 
fiddle  was  replaced,  the  child  was  taken  up 
again,  and  at  last  the  door  closed  behind  the 
fugitives. 

Dinah  stopped.  She  lingered  with  bowed 
head  before  the  home  she  had  deserted.  Tears 
coursed  down  her  wrinkled  cheeks,  while  Cupe, 
equally  affected,  but  too  stoical  to  exhibit  his 
emotion,  stood  by  her  side.  The  old  woman 
raised  her  hand  and,  pointing  to  the  door,  her 
finger  nearly  touching  it,  huskily  asked: 

"Min'  yo'  de  sign  ob  deff,  Cupe?" 

"What  sign  ob  deff?  Dah  am  many  signs 
ob  deff?" 

"De  Bloody  Hollah  sign.  Doan  yo'  see  et 
am  come  true?  De  Red-Head  Boy  am  all  alone 
in  de  cabin,  he  am  sittin*  in  de  cheer  oh  Susie." 

Her  hands  dropped  by  her  side,  and  together 
the  slaves  mournfully  passed  into  the  grave- 
yard, where  the  moon  cast' the  shadow  of  a 
cedar-tree  upon  the  graves  of  their  children. 
They  paused,  successively,  at  the  foot  of  each 
small  mound,  murmuring  a  low  farewell. 
Finally  Cupe,  standing  near  a  grave  marked  by 
a  dressed  stone,  said  to  his  companion :  "De  ir'n 
chist  am  back  ob  dis  stone,  deep  in  de  groun'." 

In  the  cabin  at  the  same  time  the  captive 
boy  was  gazing  through  the  little  window — 
gazing  intently  at  the  silhouettes  thrown  up 
against  the  heavens.  He  saw  Cupe  and  Dinah 
pass  out  of  the  graveyard,  and  watched  them 
until  they  reached  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  were 
momentarily  outlined  against  the  clear  sky, 
where,  suddenly  swerving  to  the  right,  they 
disappeared  in  the  gloom  of  the  great  wood 
that  far  beyond  capped  the  distant  Eagle  Hills. 

The  forehead  of  the  solitary  boy,  now  the 
sole  occupant  of  the  deserted  home  of  Susie, 
fell  upon  his  folded  hands ;  and  as  it  did  so  the 
low-burned  candle  flickered,  the  black  wick 
dropped  with  a  sputter  into  the  melted  tallow, 
flashed  up  weirdly,  and  then  the  yellow  light 
went  out. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

Should  a  traveller  from  the  North  purpose 
to  visit  the  Eagle  Hills  of  Kentucky,  he  would 
naturally  select  Covington  as  the  most  con- 
venient point  at  which  to  enter  the  State.  Hav- 
ing crossed  the  new  suspension  bridge,  over 


the  Ohio,  he  soon  would  tread  the  northern 
extremity  of  an  avenue  which,  eighty-two 
miles  south,  terminates  in  the  city  of  Lexing- 
ton. This  highway  is  only  a  pike,  dusty  in 
summer,  muddy  in  winter.  Down  this  road, 
before  it  was  blazed,  John  Filson  journeyed  on 
his  way  from  Lexington,  to  plat  for  John 
Qeves  Symmes  the  prospective  village  of  Lo- 
santiville,  now  known  as  Cincinnati.  This 
friend  of  Daniel  Boone,  whose  name  is  scarce- 
ly known  enough  to  find  a  place  in  a  biographi- 
cal cyclopaedia,  mapped  Kentucky  for  Wash- 
ington, wrote  the  first  history  of  Kentucky 
and  lost  his  life  in  the  wilds  back  of  Cincin- 
nati. His  name  is  unsung,  ^almost  unknown 
to  her  citizens.  But  our  pike  is  not  to  be 
blamed  for  man's  ingratitude,  so  drop  the 
subject. 

This  was  a  favourite  war-path  of  the  In- 
dian invader  from  the  north;  high  and  dry  it 
crested  the  ridge  which  now,  instead  of  the 
Indian  trail,  long  since  gone,  bears  this  stony 
pike. 

The  water  which  falls  on  the  right  of  the 
highway  flows  into  the  Kentucky  River;  the 
ravines  which  head  on  the  left  lead  to  the  Lick- 
ing. The  rain-drops  which  trickle  from  the 
weeds  on  one  side  of  the  road  must  travel  two 
hundred  miles  before,  in  the  Ohio  River,  they 
can  join  the  drop  that  falls  in  the  wagon  ruts 
on  the  other  edge  of  the  pike. 

Silent  and  gloomy  stands  an  historic  build- 
ing near  Gunpowder  Creek,  a  few  miles  to  the 
right  of  the  road.  It  is  built  of  stone,  the  walls 
two  feet  thick,  the  windows  small,  the  door 
narrow.  It  was  built  to  serve  both  as  a  house 
of  worship  and  a  place  of  refuge  from  the  In- 
dians. No  man  steps  out  of  his  way  to  visit 
the  site  of  this  massive  building  that  stands 
silent  and  gloomy,  seemingly  meditating  over 
the  historical  past,  when  Kentucky  was  a 
county  of  Virginia. 

Strange  place  is  this  we  next  visit,  a  short 
journey  to  the  east  of  the  old  stone  church; 
thrust  a  long  rod  into  its  quivering  soil,  and 
with  scarcely  an  effort  you  may  sink  it  down — 
down  its  entire  length.  Attach  another  and 
yet  another  rod,  and  down  into  the  depths  they 
go,  one  following  the  other.  Never  did  ex- 
plorer reach  the  bottom  of  this  bowl  of  mud. 
Bursting  from  out  the  edge  of  the  bottomless 
quagmire  a  great  spring  of  salty  sulphur  water 
flows  unceasingly.  On  the  side  of  an  adjacent 
hill  in  early  years  stood  the  shoulder-blade  of 
an  animal  that  sought  this  spring,  was  caught 
in  the  mire,  and  perished  there.  The  base  of 
the  bone  now  rests  on  the  earth,  the  blade  leans 
upright  against  the  body  of  a  great  oak-tree. 
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During  a  summer  shower,  Mr.  Nordmao,  of 
Stringtown,  rode  on  horseback  beneath  that 
upright  blade  for  shelter;  there  was  room  to 
spare.  Such  bones  as  these  were  plentiful  in 
this  locality  in  the  early  days  of  Kentucky. 
Fiction?  No.  Romance?  No.  Book  writers 
assert  that  the  animals  yielding  these  remains 
are  long  since  extinct;  but  old  Mr.  Nordman 
points  to  the  tops  of  trees  that,  clipped  as  by  a 
pair  of  gigantic  shears,  are  bristling  with 
sprouts,  and  asks  if  Indian  knife  browsed 
those  tree-tops. 

Down  this  roadway  came  G^lonel  Johnston 
and  the  Kentucky  rangers  who  crossed  the 
Ohio  River  and  fought  Tecumseh  near  the 
beautiful  land  of  springs  in  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory; and  down  this  same  ridge-road  tramp- 
ed the  Kentucky  volunteers  who  helped  drive 
the  savages  from  the  Whitewater  and  the  land 
of  the  Miamis,  before  Ohio  was  born.  The 
county  named  after  poor  old  Simon  Kenton, 
deserted  and  a  wanderer  in  his  poverty-strick- 
en old  age,  lies  just  to  the  left,  and  Boone 
County,  named  after  his  brother  frontiersman, 
Daniel  Boone,  is  bbected  by  the  highway. 
General  Lafayette  journeyed  by  stage  over  this 
pike  from  Covington  to  Lexington,  and  to 
Henry  Clay  it  was  a  familiar  roadway  before  it 
was  macadamised  in  1845.  The  Blue  and  the 
Grey  too  had  their  part  in  its  record.  They 
lie  scattered  on  either  side,  from  its  southern 
terminus,  in  Lexington,  to  old  Fort  Mitchell, 
on  the  heights  back  of  Covington.  Stand  on 
the  ruins  of  this  fort,  direct  your  gaze  south- 
ward across  the  valley,  and  trace  the  white 
•  ribbon  into  the  distance ;  there  you  will  see  by 
the  side  of  the  pike  a  modest  Baptist  church 
made  of  brick.  In  the  yard  of  that  church 
Kirby  Smith's  little  band  of  invaders  planted 
their  light  cannon  in  the  fall  of  1862,  and  look- 
ed defiance  at  the  circle  of  mighty  forts  tliat 
had  been  constructed  by  General  Lew  Wallace 
to  oppose  them.  But  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  the  Lexington  pike,  were  its  history 
written  as  it  could  be  written,  might  claim  the 
attention  of  men  who  live  outside  the  limits 
of  Northern  Kentucky. 

Even  in  the  world  of  letters,  as  well  as  in 
war  and  history,  has  the  record  of  this  famous 
road  been  made.  Professor  C.  S.  R.  Rafinesque 
and  Professor  Daniel  Vaughn  tramped  its 
dusty  way  from  Lexington  to  Covington  and 
back  again.  Audubon,  the  bird  painter,  jour- 
neyed back  and  forth,  and  the  author  of  Ben-* 
Hwr,  before  he  was  known  in  romance,  plant- 
ed his  cannon  and  stationed  his  men  on  the 
bills  that  command  its  northern  terminus. 

The  wigwam  and  the  path  of  the  Indian,  the 


block-house  of  the  trapper  and  scout,  the  tent 
of  the  Blue  and  the  Grey,  have  passed  away,  hat 
historic  Lexington  Pike  still  holds  its  place  on 
the  ridge,  Fort  Mitchell  crumbles  on  the  height, 
and  the  old  stone  church  rests  in  the  vale. 


CHAPTER  XU. 

In  the  autumn  of  1868,  several  years  after  the 
events  recorded  in  Chapter  XXXIX.,  a  party 
consisting  of  three  persons,  two  of  them  old 
and  black,  the  third  a  young  girl  about  eight 
years  of  age,  passed  down  the  west  side  of 
Vine  Street,  Cincinnati. 

They  approached  the  Ohio  River  bank  and 
then  stood  gazing  intently  on  the  Kentucky 
shore.  Not  a  word  had  been  spoken  by  either 
since  they  first  caught  sight  of  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river.  The  child  with  wonderii^ 
eyes  seemed  to  drink  in  all  that  came  before 
her;  the  two  negroes  eadi  held  one  of  her 
hands — the  other  hand  of  each  black  sustained 
a  monstrous  carpet-bag.  Their  dress  was  curi- 
ously wrought,  especially  that  of  the  girl«  and 
this  fact,  together  with  their  strange  bearing, 
led  a  party  of  impudent  wharf  children  to  col- 
lect about  them.  Neither  of  the  negroes  who 
gazed  so  intently  across  the  river  noticed  the 
group  of  urchins  that  was  rapidly  increasing  in 
number,  but  the  child,  withdrawing  her  gaze 
from  other  objects,  turned  her  eyes  first  at  one 
and  then  at  another  of  the  encircling  party, 
who  insolently  stared  back  again.  At  this 
point  the  carpet-bag  in  the  hand  of  the  old 
man  was  loosened;  it  fell  upon  the  bouldered 
street  and  rolled  upon  its  side,  resting  partly 
on  his  large  feet  But  he  did  not  seem  to  feel 
its  weight  Raising  his  arm,  he  pointed  to  the 
green  Kentucky  hills  in  the  distance,  but  did 
not  speak.  A  tear  rolled  down  the  cheek  of 
his  companion,  the  old  woman,  for  it  needed 
but  this  action  to  cause  her  to  give  way  to 
suppressed  emotion.  She  too  dropped  her 
satchel  and  clasped  her  hands,  extending  them 
toward  the  hills  that  rose  beyond  the  city.  A 
howl  of  derision  now  came  from  the  throats  of 
the  circle  of  children,  and  a  mischievous  boy 
suddenly  jumped  forward  and  grabbed  the 
fallen  sack.  The  girl  snatched  her  hands  from 
the  grasp  of  the  negroes,  sprang  upon  the  bent 
form  of  the  rude  meddler,  threw  her  wiry  arms 
about  his  neck,  and  with  a  display  of  strength 
unexpected  hurled  him  to  the  earth.  This  in- 
cident broke  the  reverie  of  the  negroes^  who, 
moving  with  greater  suppleness  than  seemed 
possible  to  persons  so  aged,  resumed  possession 

of  both  the  girl  and  the  bag.    %ben  they  re* 
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traced  their  steps  to  Second  Street,  turned  to 
the  right  and  sought  the  entrance  to  the  great 
new  suspension  bridge. 

An  hour  afterward  they  slowly  passed  along 
Lexington  Pike  in  the  outskirts  of  Covington, 
and  subsequently  tramped  up  the  long  two- 
and-a-half-mile  hill  beyond  the  city  liouts. 
They  were  very  tired,  and  frequently  stopped 
to  rest  on  the  grassy  roadside,  when  the  child 
would  bury  her  head  in  the  lap  of  the  negress, 
and  that  she  closed  her  eyes  in  sleep  was  evi- 
dent from  the  effort  it  required  to  arouse  her. 
At  last  the  party  passed  over  the  crest  of  the 
hill  where  stood  the  toll-gate,  and  th,en  they 
moved  down  into  the  evening  shadows  that 
now  closed  rapidly  about  the  winding  road, 
which  soon  sank  into  a  ravine  and  then  cfept 
deeper  still  in  order  to  descend  by  easy  grade 
into  the  valley  that  must  soon  be  crossed.  To 
the  left,  one  behind  the  other,  on  the  slope  of 
the  opposite  hill,  could  now  be  seen  ridges  of 
earth  that  even  in  the  shadows  were  yellow. 
Behind  these  stretched  trenches  deep  enough 
to  shelter  armed  men ;  once  they  were  rifle-pits, 
and  in  1862  commanded  the  pike;  they  over- 
looked it  in  1868,  and,  nearly  obliterated  by 
time,  they  border  it  now.  But  unless  the  eight 
graves  dug  in  1862  near  the  crest  of  that  hill 
are  yet  inviolate,  no  soldier.  Blue  or  Grey, 
holds  these  silent  redoubts.  On  beyond  the 
trenches  into  deeper  shadows  plodded  the 
three  wanderers ;  the  road  curves,  the  rifle-pits 
and  the  dark  ravine  are  now  in  the  rear. 
Looming  high  on  the  hill  to  the  right  appears 
at  this  point  old  Fort  Mitchell,  as  silent  as  are 
the  abandoned  yellow  trenches  ironically  stand- 
ing guard  over  the  peaceful  valley.  But  the 
abandoned  fort  disappears  too  behind  the 
wearied  travellers,  who  now  pass  into  the 
broad  valley,  still  treading  the  pike.  Thickets 
on  either  side  spring  from  stumps  where,  in 
order  to  give  free  range  for  cannon  and  mus- 
ket, all  the  trees  were  felled  in  1862,  But  the 
war  is  over.  A  flock  of  sheep  is  resting  where 
once  stood  a  battery  of  brass  fidd-guns. 
Fences  burned  for  camp-fires  have  been  re- 
placed by  new  ones;  no  scattered  cracker 
boxes,  no  broken  army  wagons,  no  limping 
mules,  no  mark  of  tent  or  of  camp  litter  re- 
main in  the  grassy  fields  bordering  the  road 
where  a  few  years  previously  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  armed  men  had  bivouacked.  Gone 
are  all  these,  the  glittering  guns,  the  caissons 
and  cannon,  the  army  and  the  tramping  sen- 
try. 

Our  travellers  move  now  more  slowly,  the 
white  pike  turns  grey  in  the  deepening  twi- 


light, the  grass-grown  fields  change  to  black 
and  the  foliage  beside  the  pike  loses  its  c(4our. 
Now  come  sights  and  sounds  that  mark  the 
very  ending  of  the  day.  Dusk  turns  to  night.  A 
graceful  rain-crow  flits  across  the  way  and 
moans  her  expressionless  cry  as  she  seeks  the 
depths  of  an  adjacent  thicket.  A  solitary  bat 
Haps  into  the  sky  and  vanishes.  From  a  pond 
across  the  valley  come  the  cries  of  frogs,  some 
deep  and  guttural,  others  shrill,  and  others 
still,  unlike  either  croak  or  chirp,  appear  to 
sound  in  harmony  with  the  complaint  uttered 
by  the  sombre  rain-crow.  From  out  the 
bushes  close  before  the  three  travellers  a  tiny 
creature  now  leaps  into  the  dust  of  the  pike, 
stops  and  sits  upright.  The  man  drops  his 
sack,  graspfr  the  arm  of  the  woman  trembling- 
ly, and  the  human  figures  stand  gazing  at  the 
tiny  form  cringing  in  the  dust  at  their  feet. 
But  not  long  does  the  creature  rest;  its  curi- 
osity is  quickly  satisfied,  or  its  message  quickly 
given.  The  wondering  rabbit  sinks  again  into 
the  dust,  speeds  across  the  road,  and  dis- 
appears in  the  weeds. 

Never  a  word  does  the  old  man  speak,  no 
word  is  uttered  by  either  man  or  woman  or 
child.  Slowly  turning,  the  pilgrims  retrace 
their  steps,  dragging  their  coarse  shoes  wearily 
in  the  deep  dust  of  the  pike  back  to  the  silent 
fort,  no  longer  to  be  seen  in  the  darkness ;  back 
to  the  ravine  bordered  by  the  yellow  rifle-pits, 
now  invisible.  As  they  enter  the  shades  of  the 
gloomy  hollow  the  cry  of  a  hoot-owl  breaks 
upon  the  air ;  it  comes  from  a  shrub  within  the 
solitary  fort,  now  on  their  left;  then, 
from  a  dead  beech-tree  that  rises  above  the 
graves  of  the  soldiers  behind  the  rifle-pits  on 
the  crest  of  the  other  hill,  resounds  the  answer- 
ing cry  of  the  old  owl's  mate.  The  woman 
touches  the  man  on  his  left  shoulder,  and  he 
turns,  to  catch  sight  of  the  tiny  crescent  moon 
shining  through  the  limbs  of  a  dead  shrub. 
Again  the  old  woman  touches  his  shoulder,  his 
left  shoulder,  and  points  to  the  brush-screened 
new  moon.  No  word  is  uttered,  no  word  is 
needed ;  the  lonely  backward  tread  is  resumed. 

Leaving  these  things  and  scenes,  the  foot- 
sore travellers  pass  the  toll-gate  on  the  crest 
of  the  hill  and  retrace  their  steps  down  into 
the  lighted  city — ^the  Queen  City. 

That  night  the  travellers  rested  with  a 
negro  friend  who  lived  in  Rat  Row,  and  the 
next  morning  turned  their  footsteps  down  the 
Ohio  River.  They  tramped  along  the  shore  by 
easy  journey,  stopping  often  to  rest,  never  at 
a  loss  for  lodging  places,  until  they  reached  a 
point  opposite  Carrollton,  where  they  called 
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the  ferryman  and  crossed  the  river.    From  this  struck  into  the  hills  and  moved  in  the  direc- 

point  they  struck  back  into  Kentucky,  follow-  tion  of  Stringtown.     "£t  wah    a    lon^   way 

ing  the  road  that  parallels  the  beautiful  and  'roun*/'  said  Cupe,  "but  de  rabbet  knows  ets 

picturesque  Kentucky  River   until    CarroUton  bisness.    De  longes'  way  'roun'  am  de  safes' 

was  left  far  in  the  rear.    From  this  point  they  way  home  ef  de  rabbet  cross  de  paflF." 

{To  be  continued.) 


ON  A  GAELIC  HILLSIDE 

I  would  I  were  on  that  lone  hill 

Beyond  the  silent  waters, 
Where  after  death  and  exile  still 

Come  Erin's  sons  and  daughters. 
For  moonlight  thither  draws  my  soul 

With  witchery  so  tender, 
That  oh,  I  fain  would  break  the  chain 

Which  binds  my  days  in  sad  control 
To  gain  its  tear-stained  splendour. 

Old  Gaels  of  many  times  and  lands 

Its  ghostly  cohort  numbers ; 
Their  bones  are  on  a  thousand  strands, 

But  their  souls  scorn  exiled  slumbers. 
From  fields  of  blood  and  coral  bar. 

From  pauper  grave  and  royal 
The  same  moon  lights  by  holy  nights 

To  that  dim  mountain  haunt  afar 
Their  gentle  souls  and  loyal. 

Through  those  grey  uplands  would  I  rove 

When  night  mists  weave  their  wonder, 
Clasped  hand  in  hand  with  thee,  O  Love, 

Whom  oceans  from  me  sunder; 
So  wan  the  firefly  shall  not  know 

Our  cheeks  with  tear-beams  glisten ; 
The  gossamer  shall  feel  no  stir. 

Nor  dewy  cobweb  come  to  woe, 
Nor  field-mouse  pause  to  listen. 

And  not  a  shadow  there  shall  mar 

The  moonlit  hill's  smooth  pillow, 
Nor  warm  breath  mount  to  where  the  star 

Peers  through  the  phantom  billow ; 
But  light  of  love  and  love-warmth  there 

Our  melting  souls  shall  squander 
On  bog  and  moor,  on  hovel  poor 

Whence  gleams  the  blessed  taper's  prayer 
Down  where  the  marsh  lights  wander. 


Thomas  W^fSff^,  GoOgle 
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Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have 
brought  out  a  massive-looking  volume 
entitled  The  American  Business  Woman, 
by  John  Howard  Cromwell,  Ph.B., 
LL.B.,  counsellor-at-law,  which  is  cal- 
culated to  awe  the  average  business 
woman.  We  fancy  that  the  author  looks 
upon  a  business  woman  as  a  nice,  middle- 
aged  person  of  considerable  weight  and 
very  large  means,  who  should  be  sol- 
emnly guided  in  her  investments  and  in 
the  preservation  and  accumulation  of 
property.  However,  every  woman, 
whether  young  or  old,  should  read  the 
chapter  on  Bank  Accounts  and  profit 
thereby ;  as  a  woman  with  a  bank-book  is 
sometimes  an  amusing  spectacle. 

The  many  readers  of  Lillian  Bell's  con- 
tributions will  have  an  admirable  oppor- 
tunity to  judge  whether  her  idea  of  hu- 
mour is  their  idea  of  humour  when  they 
have  read  As  Seen  by  Me.  Under  this 
title  the  author  has  described  in  an  amus- 
ing and  sometimes  frivolous  manner  her 
recent  trip  to  Europe.  The  Messrs.  Har- 
per and  Brothers  are  the  publishers  of 
this  little  volume. 

The  same  firm  also  publish  A  Diplo- 
matic Woman,  by  Huan  Mee,  which  is 
obviously  a  nom  de  guerre.  This  is  the 
story  of  a  beautiful  and  tactful  young 
woman  who  relates  her  various  expe- 
riences as  an  intrigante  in  diplomatic  cir- 
cles in  foreign  countries.  The  chapter 
entitled  "Prince  Ferdinand's  Entangle- 
ment" describes  the  most  entertaining 
adventure  in  this  diplomatic  woman's  ca- 
reer. 

Messrs.  A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company 
are  the  publishers  of  Oh,  What  a  Plague 
is  Love!  by  Katharine  Tynan.  This  au- 
thor continues  to  turn  out  love  stories 
with  wonderful  rapidity. 

Mr.  Edwin  S.  Gorham  has  succeeded 
Messrs.  James  Pott  and  Company  in 
their  retsul  business.  He  also  announces 
himself  as  a  publisher.  A  reprint  of  All 
He  Knew,  by  John  Habberton,  has  just 
been  brought  out  by  Mr.  Gorham.  All 
He  Knew  has  strong  religious  ten- 
dencies and  is  quite  unlike  the  once  pop- 
ular Helen's  Babies. 

A  Triple  Flirtation  is  a  volume  of 
short  stories  which  bears  the  imprint  of 
the  Abbey  Press.  The  author,  Mr.  L.  M. 
Elshemus,  is  also  an  artist,  and  the  illus- 


trations are  from  his  pen.  The  stories 
are  well  suited  to  the  silly  season. 

A  new  writer,  whose  work  will  first 
appear  in  the  Century  Magazine  for 
August,  is  Miss  Bertha  Runkle,  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  L.  G.  Runkle,  who  is 
well  known  through  her  editorial  connec- 
tion with  the  New  York  Tribune.  Miss 
Runkle  has  written  a  romantic  novel, 
entitled  The  Helmet  of  Navarre,  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  Paris  during  the 
siege  by  Henry  of  Navarre.  The  story 
will  run  serially  in  the  Century. 

Among  Messrs.  Rand,  McNally  and 
Company's  recent  publications  are  Uncle 
Sam  Abroad,  by  J.  E.  Conner,  and  two 
novels  which  savour  of  the  sensational: 
The  Woman  Thafs  Good,  by  Harold 
Richard  Vynne,  and  Bishop  Pendle,  by 
Fergus  Hume. 

The  author  of  American  Fungi,  from 
the  press  of  the  Bowen-Merrill  Com- 
pany, is  Captain  Charles  Mcllvaine, 
President  of  the  Philadelphia  Mycologi- 
cal  Centre,  who  is  recognised  as  the 
world's  authority  on  the  subject  of  which 
he  writes. 

The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware,  by 
Harold  Frederic,  is  being  dramatised  by 
the  author  of  Way  Down  East,  which 
had  a  success  during  the  past  winter. 
The  dramatic  qualities  of  the  book  are  so 
obvious  that  it  should  make  a  hit  upon 
the  stage,  and  the  character  of  Theron 
Ware  is  vigorous  enough  and  subtle 
enough  to  tax  the  ability  of  the  cleverest 
actor. 

A  Friend  of  CcBsar,  by  W.  Stearns 
Davis,  ran  into  a  second  edition  within 
a  week  of  its  publication. 

Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers  are 
about  to  publish  cheap  uniform  editions 
of  the  most  popular  English  authors. 
Each  volume,  except  when  issued  anony- 
mously, will  contain  a  frontispiece  por- 
trait of  its  author  in  sepia  tint  on  imita- 
tion India  paper. 

Mr.  Anthony  Hope's  new  novel,  as 
we  have  already  said,  is  to  be  entitled 
Quisante.  We  understand  that  in  this 
particular  case  it  will  not  be  used  serially, 
but  will  be  published  for  the  first  time  in 
book  form.  It  may  be  looked  for  in  the 
autumn.  The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany will  be  the  publishers. 

The    collector  oi^ed  b|5ts$Onumbers" 
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should  look  out  for  The  Cornhill  Book- 
let, a  monthly  magazine  of  the  Chap- 
Book  order  which  is  being  issued  in  Bos- 
ton. Each  number  will  be  devoted  to 
some  complete  piece  of  literature,  not 
necessarily  original.  The  first  number 
will  contain  Eugene  Field's  "The  Trib- 
une Prince"  and  the  second  "Occasional 
Poems,"  by  Rudyard  KipHng,  with  a  fac- 
simile letter  and  portrait. 

Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  was  fifty-four 
on  June  22.  He  was  intended  for  a  civil 
engineer,  but  after  practising  as  such  for 
two  years  he  gave  that  profession  up  in 
favour  of  literature.  He  is  novelist, 
journalist,  historical  writer,  and  biog- 
rapher, and,  we  need  not  say,  the  son  of 
the  author  of  The  Scarlet  Letter.  His  ca- 
pacity for  rapid  writing  is  very  great ;  it  is 
stated  that  once  he  wrote  a  novel,  con- 
taining thirty-five  thousand  words,  in 
four  days. 

The  MacmiUan  Company  have  in  press 
a  work  on  Historical  Jurisprudence  by 
Guy  Carleton  Lee,  of  the  historical  depart- 


ment ol  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  It 
is  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to 
the  systematic  study  of  the  growth  of  law. 
The  contributions  of  each  race  to  the 
science  of  jurisprudence  are  traced  from 
the  earliest  records  that  have  ccrnie  to 
lig^t  in  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates,  the 
Tigris,  and  the  Nile. 

Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  writing  of 
The  Last  Lady  of  Mulberry,  by  Henry 
Wilton  Thomas,  says  that  the  author 
"has  enlarged  Greater  New  York  as 
Dickens  enlarged  London  by  his  stories  of 
poor  life,"  which  is  certainly  a  remark- 
able tribute  from  a  veteran  man  of  letters 
to  a  young  writer. 

In  securing  the  photographs  which 
illustrate  his  Bird  Studies  with  n  Cam- 
era, recently  published  by  the  Appletons, 
Frank  M.  Chapman  travelled  over  ten 
thousand  miles,  and  his  account  of  his 
experiences  combines  in  an  unusual  man- 
ner the  charm  of  sport  and  adventure  and 
the  value  of  an  original  contribution  to 
ornithology  and  photography. 
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THE    KENOALS.     By  T.  Ed«:ar  Pemberton.     New 
Yofit :  Dodd,  Mead  A  Company. 

HBNRY  IRVINO.    By  Charles  HIatt.    George  Bell  A 
Sons. 

Two  books  on  the  drama  which  should  have 
an  interest  to  the  extremely  broad-minded 
student  of  human  nature.  The  interest  of 
these  two  books  is  largely  of  the  naive  sort. 
They  lack  any  such  distinction  of  style  or  of 
thought  as  would  irritate  the  democratic  flesh. 
The  phrase  which  is  in  common  vogue  is  used 
whether  it  exactly  expresses  a  meaning  or  not. 
Form  is  nobly  disregarded;  paragraphing  is 
refreshingly  arbitrary  and  the  materials  arc 
strung  along  with  little  reference  to  whether 
they  nicely  fit,  whether  they  are  significant  and 
interesting  or  not. 

Any  suspicion  of  indiscretion  in  throwing 
light  on  the  character  of  the  actor  written 
about  is  conscientiously  avoided.  There  is 
much  taste  shown  in  steering  clear  of  subjects 
which  come  near  enough  the  lives  and  char- 
acters of  the  actors  to  reveal  something  of  any 
moment.  G>nsequently,  whatever  is  unfavour- 
able in  the  line  of  criticism  or  of  .incident  is 
tactfully  left  out.  A  praiseworthy  sense  of 
morality  and  goodness  is  particularly  notice- 
able in  the  book  on  The  KendaU*    The  virtue 


of  that  worthy  pair  is  appreciated  at  its  full 
value — without  a  trace  of  cynicism  or  over- 
refinement  of  thought,  and  in  just  the  every- 
day language  of  sentimental  men  and  women. 
It  is  in  line  with  tiie  large  intelligence  of 
Bouguereau  or  of  Carlo  Dalci,  only  put  into 
far  more  naive  artistic  shape — so  ingenuous 
and  simple,  indeed,  that  the  shape  is  not  only 
not  obtrusive,  but  even  not  apparent. 

Some  of  the  remarks  and  related  incidents 
with  which  the  book  abounds,  and  which  bring 
out  exclusively  the  greatness  and  goodness  of 
the  Kendal s  and  the  piety  of  the  author,  may 
be  found  edifying  in  the  re-telling,  although 
it  is  their  number  which  lend  to  the  volume 
its  cumulative  intensity  of  goodness.  What 
the  author  calls  a  "touching  episode,"  one 
illustrative  of  the  "woman's  heart"  of  Mrs. 
Kendal,  was  in  connection  with  the  production 
of  East  Lynne,  Mr.  Kendal  was  confronted 
with  the  unpleasant  prospect  of  kissing  a 
"stage  child"  who  had  a  "pitiable  eruption" 
about  the  mouth.  He  consequently  asked  for 
a  substitute,  but  Mrs.  Kendal  saw  "tears 
gather  in  the  little  one's  eyes,"  and  arranged 
to  have  the  "poor  mite"  go  through  the  scene 
after  the  curtain  had  dropped. 

Speaking  of  childreij^^i^l^^i^ ^Kendal,  shortly 
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after  the  death  of  her  own  child,  was  playing 
a  mother's  part  in  East  Lynne,  "when  the 
memory  of  another  tiny  bed  and  another  pite- 
ous little  face  affected  her  so  strongly  that  she 
momentarily  broke  down  with  real  emotion." 
A  woman  in  the  audience  ("no  doubt,"  said 
the  author,  parenthetically,  "a  mother  her- 
self") cried  out,  "No  more!  no  more!" 

Another  interesting  parenthesis,  suggesting 
the  expressive  humanity  of  our  author,  is 
"John  Hollingshead  .  .  .  engaged  the  Ken- 
dais  .  .  .  and  the  late  (ah,  how  sad  it  is  that 
in  a  book  like  this  one  should  so  often  have  to 
write  'the  lateM)  Mr.  Arthur  Cecil,  then 
.    .    .    fast  flying  into  popularity." 

After  Mrs.  Kendal  had  made  an  address  on 
actors,  the  critics  assailed  her,  very  unjustly. 
"The  venomous  stings  of  her  coarse  assailants 
must  have  caused  irritation,"  said  the  author. 
"In  the  pathetic  words  of  King  Lear,  she 
might  have  said: 

The  little  dogs  and  all, 
Tray,  Blanch  and  Sweetheart,  see  they  bark 
at  me. 

But  she  preserved  her  dignified  silence  until 
the  angry  storm  had  passed  away,  barely  leav- 
ing behind  it  the  mud  of  its  own  making." 
In  the  sweetness  of  his  heart  the  gentle  author 
adds:  "...  A  certain  class  of  press  men  do 
not  realise  the  trouble  caused  by  their  thought- 
lessly written  diatribes;"  and  in  another  part 
of  the  book :  "She  is  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
experienced  and  stony-hearted  interviewer." 

An  excellent  sentiment  with  which  this  book 
is  saturated  comes  out  beautifully  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray,  which 
the  Kendals  once  played,  to  the  horror  of 
many  matrons.  But  the  author  points  out  that 
Mr.  Kendal,  not  his  wife,  was  responsible  for 
the  selection.  Then  about  "the  hapless  lady 
'with  a  past' "  he  speaks  in  heartfelt  fashion : 

"It  is  not  a  satisfactory  state  of  things,  for, 
poor  thing,  her  story  must,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  a  very  sad  one.  Her  existence  is 
not  to  be  ignored,  but  I  cannot  think  that  many 
people  want  to  see  her  in  a  play.  Women 
always  want  to  avoid  her,  and  men  regard  her 
from  different  points  of  view." 

Considerable  weight  is  placed  upon  the 
harmless  home  life  of  the  Kendals.  "Mrs. 
Kendal  loves  her  home,  and  she  loves  it  to  be 
homely." 

"What  can  be  pleasanter,"  wrote  Mrs.  Ken- 
dal, "than  sitting  round  a  huge  fire,  cooking 
chestnuts  (1),  with  all  the  children,  and  if 
a  friend  calls,  however  grand  his  or  her  status 
may  be,  no  one  is  too  proud  to  partake  of 
(hestnuts   ,    .    ,    ^mi(l  the  laughter  of  young 


people  and  children,  who,  freeh  from  school, 
love  spending  a  cold,  frosty  afternoon  at  cook- 
ing nuts— oh,  those  nuts !" 

In  the  last  chapter,  as  a  kind  of  a  final  bene- 
diction, we  have :  "Yes — without  perhaps  quite 
realising  rt — ^the  Kendals  have  to  their  fullest 
extent  exercised  their  power  of  'making  others 
happy.'  ...  By  their  consummate  art  the 
Kendals  have  dried  many  tears  and  have  re- 
vivified many  smiles;  and  although  they  may 
not  be  conscious  of  it,  their  names  are  as 
household  words  among  the  multitudes .  who, 
all  unknown  to  them,  have  learned  to  love 
them." 

The  Kendals  are  pre-eminent  not  only  as 
moral  human  beings,  but  also  as  artists.  The 
habitual  method  of  the  book  is  to  take  up  Mrs. 
Kendal's  acting  in  each  play,  praise  it  and 
then,  as  a  kind  of  a  supplement,  speak  of  the 
"stanch,"  "sturdy"  or  "manly"  acting  of  Mr. 
Kendal.  The  author  is  consistently  kind 
throughout,  and  says  absolutely  nothing  that 
could  in  any  way  ruffle  the  feelings  of  the 
most  sensitive  histrionic  temperament 

Another  touching  proof  of  the  general  spirit 
of  moral  integrity  with  which  the  book  is 
written  are  the  long  lists  of  tours  inserted. 
We  discover  in  what  American  towns  the 
Kendals  have  acted,  the  names  of  the  thea- 
tres, the  number  of  nights  and  the  dates.  It 
is  not  put  in  for  trivial  amusement,  but  to 
show  "how  much  work,  both  in  travelling  and 
acting,  they  gave  themselves  to  do."  It  may 
be  surprising  to  some,  but  this  book  was,  judg- 
ing by  the  name,  not  written  by  a  woman. 

Henry  Irving  is  less  moral  than  The  Ken- 
dals, but  that  is,  perhaps,  because  of  the 
subject.  It  contains,  however,  quite  as  few 
anecdotes  of  merely  frivolous  interest  and 
quite  as  little  criticism.  In  one  respect,  how- 
ever, it  is  superior  to  The  Kendals;  the  infor- 
mation about  tours  and  names  of  plays  and 
actors  is  fuller  and  drier.  Where  it  falls  far 
behind  is  in  the  sentiment  and  the  unconscious 
fun  of  The  Kendals, 

Hutchins  Hapgood, 

THE  WAYS  OP  MEN.    By  Bliot  Gregory.    New  York: 
Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons. 

Mr.  Eliot  Gregory  has  afforded  from  time 
to  time  a  good  deal  of  harmless  diversion  to 
those  who  have  read  his  sketchy  little  essays 
as  they  appeared  in  the  form  of  newspaper  ar- 
ticles over  the  signature  "An  Idler."  He  has 
now  produced  for  the  second  time  a  volume  of 
them,  gathered  together  and  published  with 
no  particular  sequence  or  correlation. 

The  book,  as  a  *W)k..^]ijojiJd^be  better  worth 
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reading  had  Mr.  Gregory  cut  it  down  by  abont 
one-half,  so  as  to  exclude  a  number  of  papers 
which  are  frothy  to  a  degree,  or  utterly  banal. 
Such,  for  example,  is  the  initial  paper  on 
"Uncle  Sam,"  which,  by  the  way,  opens  with 
a  misstatement  of  fact,  and  the  one  on  "Idling 
in  Mid-Ocean,"  which  is  a  good  subject 
spoiled  by  amateurish  treatment.  Perhaps  the 
worst  thing  to  be  said  about  Mr.  Gregory,  as 
it  is  the  one  thing  that  is  always  in  evidence,  is 
this  same  amateurishness.  He  is  so  fond  of 
quotation  marks,  and  so  oppressively  obvious 
in  many  things  which  he  says,  and  his  humour 
so  frequently  miscarries,  that  one  feels  an  un- 
controllable desire  to  edit  his  performances 
into  some  literary  shape  that  will  make  his 
general  good  sense  and  powers  of  observation 
more  thoroughly  effective.  However,  there  is 
not  a  little  excellent  material  in  his  latest  book, 
and  some  of  this  material  has  been  very  satis- 
factorily treated.  We  may  particularly  men- 
tion as  deserving  to  be  read,  the  papers  on 
"Some  American  Husbands,"  on  "Etiquette  at 
Home  and  Abroad,"  on  "Pre-palatizd  New- 
port," and  on  "The  Dinner  and  the  Drama." 
In  these  and  in  some  others  that  we  might  re- 
call, there  is  to  be  found  a  great  deal  of 
shrewdness,  intelligence,  and  experience,  with 
here  and  there  a  caustic  touch  that  is  thor- 
oughly well  deserved,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
essay  on  "American  Husbands."  This  last- 
named  essay  is  thoroughly  sound  and  sensible, 
and  contains  an  immense  amount  of  truth  con- 
veyed in  a  tone  of  gentle  raillery.  There  are 
one  or  two  rather  dangerous  hints  in  it  also, 
which  the  American  husband  would  do  well  to 
note  and  profit  by,  for  the  danger  that  we  have 
in  mind  is  danger  only  to  the  insufferable  type 
of  wife  that  our  country  produces  in  swarms. 
Here  is  one  of  those  little  hints: 


The  few  benedicts  who  have  had  the  cour- 
age to  break  away  from  these  conditions  and 
amuse  themselves  with  yachts,  salmon  rivers, 
or  "fi^ass-bachelor"  trips  to  Europe,  while 
secretly  admired  by  the  women,  are  frowned 
upon  ll  society  as  dangerous  examples  likely 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  discontent  among  their 
comrades.  ...  It  is  the  rebellious  husband 
who  is  admired  and  courted,  however.  A  cu- 
rious trait  of  human  nature  compels  admira- 
tion for  whatever  is  harmful,  and  forces  us,  in 
spite  of  our  better  judgment,  to  depreciate  the 
useful  and  beneficent.  The  coats-of-arms  of 
all  countries  are  crowded  with  eagles  and  lions 
that  never  yet  did  any  good,  living  or  dead; 
orators  enlarge  on  the  fine  qualities  of  these 
birds  and  beasts,  and  hold  them  up  as  models, 
while  using  as  terms  of  reproach  the  name  of 
the  goose  or  the  cow,  creatures  that  minister 
in  a  hundred  ways  to  our  wants.  Such  a 
spirit  has  brought  helpful,  productive,  "better 
halves"  to  the  humble  place  they  now  occupy 
in  the  eyes  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Gregory  does  not  often  indulge  in  epi- 
gram, but  occasionally  he  makes  what  is  ap- 
parently a  good  one,  as,  for  Instance,  in  speak- 
ing of  marriage  in  this  country,  he  says  that 
"it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim  that  a  man 
marries  to  obtain  a  home  and  the  girl  to  get 
away  from  one ;  hence,  disappointment  on  both 
sides."  Now,  when  we  come  to  analyse  this 
epigram,  it  is  illogical  and  self -contradictory, 
for  it  is  impossible  that  both  should  be  disap- 
pointed ;  since  if  the  man  who  marries  fails  to 
obtain  a  home  because  his  wife  is  always  gad- 
ding, then  the  wife  at  least  is  not  disappointed , 
while  if  the  wife  for  any  reason  is  unable  to 
gad,  then  the  husband  does  obtain  a  home. 

On  the  whole,  Mr.  Gregory's  flights  are  not 
made  with  a  very  powerful  pinion ;  but,  all  the 
same,  one  may  dip  casually  here  and  there  into 
his  too  numerous  pages,  and  always  find 
something  or  other  that  is  ingenious  or  inter- 
esting or  suggestive.  H,  T.  P. 
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SENATOR  NORTH.     By  Gertrude  Atherton.     New 
York  :  John  Lane.    $1.50. 

As  the  result  of  Mrs.  Atherton's  last  visit 
to  America,we  have  from  her  pen  a  political 
novel  of  the  present  day  with  Washington  as 
the  background.  If  we  should  take  Mrs. 
Atherton's  political  attitude  too  seriously,  we 
should  find  ourselves  in  disagreement  with 
her  point  of  view  as  expressed  by  Senator 
North.  But  a  woman's  political  bias  is  not 
a  very  serious  matter;  for,  as  the  author  her- 
self wisely  remarks,  "Women  see  political 
questions,  as  they  see  all  life,  through  the  eyes 


of  some  man.  If  he  is  not  their  lover,  he  is 
a  public  character  for  whom  they  have  a  pleas- 
ing sentiment."  Every  good  American  is 
interested  in  Washington,  in  its  political 
aspects  and  in  its  social  aspects,  and  Senator 
North  in  many  ways  is  one  of  the  best  novels 
of  Washington  life  that  have  as  yet  been 
written.  Betty  Madison  is  the  heroine.  She 
is  twenty-seven  if  becomingly  attired,  but 
thirty-five  in  a  certain  black  gown  which  she 
puts  on  when  she  wishes  to  quell  a  man's 
passion  for  her.  Mrs.  Atherton  has  endowed 
this  heroine  of  hers  with  a  better  poise  and 
Digitized  by  VriOOQlC 
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with  a  saner  mind  than  belong  to  some  of 
her  heroines  of  former  days.  "Betty  Madison, 
having  something  of  the  intuitive  faculty,  in 
addition  to  that  knowledge  of  man  which  any 
girl*  of  twenty-seven  who  has  had  much  love 
offered  her  must  possess,  made  fewer  mis- 
takes even  in  the  thick  of  a  throbbing  brain 
than  most  women  make;  the  great  danger  she 
did  not  foresee  until  time  had  accustomed  her 
somewhat  to  the  wonder  of  being  able  to  love 
at  last,  and  Reason  had  resumed  her  place  in 
a  singularly  clear  and  logical  mind."  Betty 
loved  Senator  North,  a  man  of  sixty,  and 
.a  married  man  at  that,  and  the  senator  loved 
Betty.  But  their  love  is  not  marred  by  wrong 
thinking  or  wrong  doing.  "She  was  ready  to 
live  a  life  of  celibacy  for  his  sake;  she  de- 
lighted in  his  mind,  and  knew  that  had  it  been 
commonplace,  she  could  not  have  loved  him 
did  he  have  every  other  gift  in  the  workshop 
of  the  gods.  .  .  .  There  was  nothing  fine 
about  him  that  she  did  not  appreciate  and  love 
him  the  more  exaltedly  for;  and  yet  she  knew 
that  had  he  been  without  strong  passions,  she 
would  have  loved  him  for  none  of  these  things. 
For  of  such  is  love  between  man  and  woman 
when  they  are  of  the  highest  types  that  nature 
has  produced.  Betty  hated  the  thought  of  sin 
as  she  hated  vulgarity,  and  did  not  contemplate 
it  for  a  moment;  but  if  she  had  roused  but 
the  calm  affection  of  this  man,  she  would  have 
been  as  miserable  as  for  the  hour,  at  least,  she 
was  happy."  It  is  certainly  an  unusual  love 
story — the  pure  love  of  a  young  woman  for 
a  man  more  than  thirty  years  her  senior,  and 
yet  perhaps  nearer  to  life  than  many  of  the 
romances  where  the  hero  is  young  and  hand- 
some and  who  too  frequently  beai*s  the  name 
of  Guy.  We  had  a  pessimistic  moment  when 
we  wondered  how  many  years  such  an  ideal 
love  could  exist,  and  just  at  that  moment  Mrs. 
Atherton  calmly  made  way  with  Mrs.  North, 
and  virtue  had  its  reward.  The  book  is  full 
of  interest,  and  to  the  serious  minded  there 
will  be  found  food  for  reflection  in  the  char- 
acter of  Harriet,  the  illegitimate  child  of  mixed 
blood,  and  in  the  tragedy  which  overshadows 
her  life. 

F,  M.  H, 

THB  QARDBN  OP  EDBN.  By  Blanche  Willis  Howard. 
New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 

The  second  posthumous  novel  by  Blanche 
Willis  Howard  adds  nothing  to  the  reputation 
of  the  deceased  author.  It  is  lachrymose  in 
the  extreme,  and  Monica,  the  heroine,  knows 
little  but  sorrow.  In  the  whole  book  there  is 
an  undercurrent  of  unrest  and  of  a  struggle 
against  the  inevitable  things  of  life.     In  the 


opening  chapters  there  are  some  touching 
passages  which  dwell  upon  the  love  of  Monica 
for  Keith  and  of  Monica's  love  for  her  mother. 
Keith  is  not  free,  and  the  mother,  having 
strong  convictions  in  regard  to  divorce,  per- 
suades her  daughter  to  leave  the  country  and 
the  man  whom  she  loves.  Whatever  happens 
in  real  life,  we  are  usually  disappointed  when 
the  women  of  fiction  are. not  true  to  their  first 
loves.  In  fact,  we  rather  like  to  be  hoodwinked 
in  the  world  of  the  emotions.  We  allowed 
ourselves  to  grow  sentimental  over  Monica's 
sacrifice,  and  we  can  hardly  be  blamed  for 
feeling  aggrieved  against  the  author  when  she 
ushers  us  into  a  new  train  of  thought  and  lets 
us  see  Monica  giving  her  love  to  another  man, 
who  brings  to  her  an  added  sorrow.  It  is 
a  pathetic  story,  with  a  glint  here  and  there 
of  the  author's  old-time  humour,  but  it  is  not 
convincing. 

THB  MONK  AND  THB  DANCBR.    By  Arthur  Cosslett 
Smith.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50 

This  is  the  season  of  the  hammock,  the 
piazza  and  the  short  story.  The  Monk  and 
the  Dancer  contains  a  half  dozen  stories,  the 
most  pretentious  of  which  gives  the  title  to 
the  book.  Brother  Angelo  is  a  monk  at  the 
abbey  of  La  Trappe,  at  Straoneli,  and  the 
first  woman  to  cross  his  path  is  Dolores, 
the  beautifully  seductive  Spanish  dancer.  He 
leaves  the  monastery  to  follow  her.  His  inno- 
cence and  good  looks  appeal  to  her  for  a  while, 
and  she  keeps  him  by  her  side.  But,  as  she 
says  to  herself: 

We  kiss  the  hand  that  strikes  us.  We  pre- 
fer an  order  to  a  request  Strength,  audacity, 
force,  a  kiss  and  a  blow,  those  are  the  things 
we  like.  A  man  must  keep  us  women  on  our 
knees.  If  he  lets  us  up,  we  are  apt  to  walk 
away.  Even  you,  my  friend,  if  it  were  not  for 
your  beauty,  might  in  time  grow  monotonous. 
You  never  contradict  me.  You  treat  me  as 
if  I  were  a  saint  rather  than  a  woman.  If  I 
touch  your  hand,  I  feel  you  tremble.  That  is 
good.  It  is  your  French  blood;  but  you  are 
also  half  Arab,  and  should  know  how  to  make 
me  tremble.  Arabs  manage  women  and  horses 
very  well. 

So  one  day  Angelo  finds  a  note  from  Dolores, 
containing  just  two  words :  "Forget  me."  She 
has  gone  to  Juan — the  man  who  knows  how 
to  strike.  It  is  the  pathetic  little  story  of  the 
love  of  a  man  and  the  cruelty  of  a  woman, 
and  it  is  far  superior  to  the  other  stories  in  the 
collection.  In  the  last  sketch,  "The  Eye  of 
the  Harem,"  the  author  just  misses  it.  It  is 
a  satire  on  a  bishop  of  the  Qiurch,  but  it  is  not 
very  well  done.  Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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THE  THINGS  THAT  COUNT.    By  Elizabeth  Knight 
^  Tompkins.    New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.   $1.35. 

This  is  essentially  a  young  woman's  story, 
and  one  that  could  not  by  any  chance  appeal 
to  a  man.  The  author,  we  judge,  is  a  bright 
young  American  woman  who  knows  a  good 
deal  about  becoming  gowns  and  dainty  little 
love  scenes  and  dialogue  which  sparkles  now 
and  then.  She  has  undoubtedly  made  copy  of 
life  as  she  .sees  it,  and  her  heroine  is  a  girl's 
heroine.  She  is  pretty,  of  course,  and  full  of 
the  charm  which  attracts  all  men,  and  also  full 
of  the  tricks  which  cause  many  men  to  make 
love  to  her.  Miss  Tompkins  docs  not  attempt 
to  idealise  her.  She  lets  us  into  her  little 
secrets,  and  she  even  allows  us  to  witness 
a  humiliating  scene  when  Evelyn  openly  con- 
fesses her  love  for  a  man  who  cannot  respond 
to  her  advances.  The  Things  That  Count  is 
the  work  of  an  amateur,  of  a  woman  who 
undoubtedly  can  write  a  better  short  story 
than  a  long  story;  but,  as  we  said,  it  will 
interest  the  young  woman  who  reads  to  be 
entertained.  She  will  discover  many  true 
things  about  herself,  and  she  will  think,  "How 
very  clever  Miss  Tompkins  must  be  to  have 
understood  my  complex  nature."  She  will 
not,  however,  recommend  the  story  to  any 
young  man  for  whose  benefit  she  is  displaying 
some  of  the  tricks  which  Evelyn  uses  to  such  . 
advantage.  And  in  order  that  the  said  young 
woman  shall  not  be  deprived  of  the  real  pleas- 
ure which  this  story  is  sure  to  give  her,  we 
refrain  from  saying  what  it  is  all  about. 

HILDA  WADE.    By  Grant  Allen.    New  York  :  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.    $1.50. 

Of  course  everybody  will  call  Hilda  Wade  a 
feminine  Sherlock  Holmes.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, quite  fitting  that  it  should  be  Dr.  Conan 
Doyle  who  gave  the  finishing  touches  to  the 
story  when  Grant  Allen  was  upon  his  death- 
bed. Hilda  Wade  herself  very  strongly  re- 
sembles Miss  Cayley,  but,  in  addition  to  her 
firmness  of  will  and  her  indomitable  courage, 
she  is  endowed  with  an  intuitive  faculty  and  a 
second  sight  which  enable  her  to  carry  out  suc- 
cessfully an  almost  impossible  undertaking. 
Professor  Sebastian  is  the  polished  villain  of 
the  story. 

The  greatest  authority  in  Europe  on  com- 
parative anatomy,  now  that  Huxley  was  taken 
from  us,  he  had  devoted  his  later  days  to  the 
pursuit  of  medicine  proper,  to  which  he  brought 
a  mind  stored  with  luminous  analogies  from 
the  lower  animals.  His  very  appearance  held 
one.  Tall,  thin,  erect,  with  an  ascetic  profile 
not  unlike  Cardinal  Manning's,  he  represented 
that  abstract  form  of  asceticism  which  consists 
in  absolute  self-sacrifice  to  a  mental  idea,  not 


that  which  consists  in  religious  abnegation.  »  .  • 
Wherever  he  went  men  turned  to  stare  at  him. 
In  Paris  they  took  him  for  the  head  of  the  Eng- 
lish Socialists ;  in  Russia  thev  declared  he  was 
a  Nihilist  emissary.  And  they  were  not  far 
wrong-~in  essence;  for  Sebastian's  stern« 
sharp  face  was  above  all  things  the  face  of  a 
man  absorbed  and  engrossed  by  one  over- 
powering pursuit  in  life — the  sacred  thirst  of 
knowledge,  which  had  swallowed  up  his  entire 
nature. 

Professor  Sebastian  was  the  head  master  at 
St.  Nathaniel's  Hospital,  whither  Nurse  Wade 
went  to  be  his  assistant.  The  chapters  which 
tell  of  the  medical  skill  of  the  professor  and 
which  describe  the  various  operations  are  in- 
teresting reading,  although  they  belong  more 
properly  to  Grant  Allen,  the  scientist,  than  to 
Grant  Allen,  the  novelist  Hilda  Wade  is  per- 
suaded in  her  heart  that  Professor  Sebastian 
has  committed  a  crime,  and  in  order  that  her 
dead  father's  name  shall  be  cleared  she  turns 
detective.  She  hotmds  the  professor  until — 
but  that  is  Grant  Allen's  secret  The  story  is 
full  of  thrilling  adventures  in  South  Africa 
and  in  India;  of  exciting  experiences  on  land 
and  on  sea.  The  evil  genius  of  the  professor 
follows  Hilda  from  one  cotmtry  to  another, 
but  she  outwits  him  at  every  turn.  Evidently 
this  feminine  Sherlock  Holmes  is  too  much  for 
any  man.  She  fills  the  reader's  heart  with  ad- 
miration, and  the  improbable  situations  do  not 
disturb  us  in  the  least  We  are  prepared  for 
these.  Like  Miss  Cayley' s  Adventures,  the 
story  is  far  too  long,  but  in  spite  of  this  defect 
it  is  full  of  amusing  incidents,  and  if  the 
reader  has  nothing  else  to  do  he  will  follow 
Hilda  until  her  enemy  is  vanquished. 

A5  THE   LIOHT  LED.    By  James  Newton  Baskett. 
New  York :  The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Baskett  evidently  chose  the  title  of  this 
story  from  the  hymn  **Lead,  Kindly  Light" 
It  is  also  evident  that  Mr.  Baskett  knows  more 
about  religion  and  prairie  farms  than  he  does 
about  novel  writing.  His  story  is  remarkable 
in  many  respects.  The  opening  chapters  give 
the  minute  details  of  denominational  differ- 
ences, and  the  question  of  creeds  is  the  primal 
cause  of  a  quarrel  between  Nannie  Ditmer  and 
Bent  Hinkman.  This  boy  and  girl  are  sweet- 
hearts from  childhood,  and  their  quarrels  are 
the  most  natural  aspects  of  the  story.  These 
quarrels  are  very  serious  things  indeed,  and 
finally  culminate  in  a  case  of  brain  fever  (tiiat 
star  feature  in  certain  novels)  for  Nannie, 
which,  of  course,  brings  Bent  to  his  knees. 
This  episode  should  have  ended  the  story,  .but 
instead  there  are  other  troubles  to  come. 
Nannie  goes  to  a  boarding-^ 
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terested  in  a  man  of  culture  and  grows  away 
from  her  farmer  lover.  More  heroics  follow. 
Nannie  dismisses  the  man  of  culture  and  mar- 
ries Bent.  Now,  surely,  this  should  have  been 
the  end.  Not  at  all.  Mr.  Baskett  has  much 
more  to  say  about  their  children  and  their  chil- 
dren's children,  until  we  wonder  what  his 
purpose  is  in  writing  all  this.  The  book  is 
loosely  constructed.  It  gives  one  the  impres- 
sion that  the  author  did  not  have  any  fixed 
ideas  when  he  began  to  write,  and  that  before 
he  had  written  much  his  characters  had  run 
away  with  him. 

BEQUEATHBD.    By  Beatrice  Whitby.     New  York: 
Harper  and  Brotheri.    $1 .  50. 

We  have  learned  to  know  that  Miss  Whitby 
will  not  disappoint  us,  that  she  will  always 
prove  entertaining  and  satisfactory  and  thor- 
ough. She  does  not  overtax  our  credulity  by 
picturing  for  us  passionate  and  uncommon 
men  and  women;  she    does  not    injure    our 


hearts  by  flurrying  us  with  wild  scenes  and 
chaotic  moods;  her  characters  are,  as  a  rule, 
persons  we  may  put  a  finger  upon  among  our 
own  acquaintance;  but  Miss  Whitby  has  a 
story  to  tell  about  them,  and  she  tells  it  with 
a  freshness,  a  simplicity,  and  a  finish  which 
are  admirable.  This  is — ^to  use  the  title  of  one 
of  her  own  volumes — "a.  matter  of  skill" ;  it  is 
the  sign  that  an  artist  is  behind  the  persons 
presented,  and  neither  detail  nor  whole  is  ever 
allowed  to  bore.  The  hero  and  heroine  of 
Bequeathed — Richard  Tempest  and  Letice 
Wykeham — are  lovable  and  always  interest- 
ing; but  it  is  to  the  heroine's  father,  Gilbert 
Wykeham,  and  her  grandmother,  "Madam," 
that  we  give  our  highest  praise;  there  is  a 
subtle  strength  about  the  handling  of  both 
these  characters  which  is  very  impressive.  We 
knew  before  that  Miss  Whitby  was  clever  at 
picturing  old  ladies,  but  she  has  not  often  done 
better  than  with  "Madam,"  while  the  young 
father  is  drawn  with  intellect  and  knowledge. 
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EASTERN   LETTER. 

New  York,  July  i,  190a 

June  publications  showed  a  noticeable  fall- 
ing off  in  quantity  as  compared  with  the  out- 
put of  recent  months,  but  for  the  season  of  the 
year  contained  an  exceptional  number  of  at- 
tractive titles,  particularly  in  the  field  of  fic- 
tion. Boy,  a  Sketch,  by  Marie  Corelli,  is  al- 
ready in  considerable  demand.  The  Green 
Flag,  by  A.  C.  Doyle,  The  Heart's  Highway, 
by  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  and  The  Isle  of  the 
IVinds,  by  S.  R.  Crockett,  are  selling  readily, 
while  A  Friend  of  C^sar,  by  W.  S.  Davis,  is 
probably  exceeding  the  expectations  of  the 
publishers.  The  Keign  of  Law,  by  James 
Lane  Allen,  now  announced  for  immediate 
publication,  has  had  a  large  advance  sale  and 
bids  fair  to  be  the  leading  book  of  the  summer 
trade.  Miscellaneous  publications  for  the 
month,  while  fairly  representative  of  all  de- 
partments of  literature,  contained,  in  addition 
to  several  new  outdoor  books,  an  exceptional 
number  of  works  on  subjects  connected  with 
topics  of  the  day,  and  while  the  demand  for 
none  of  these  is  large,  it  may  be  expected 
that  in  the  near  future  much  interest  will  be 
shown  in  books  relating  to  China.  Already 
several  new  ones  have  been  issued  and  others 
are  in  course*  of  preparation.  The  most  pop- 
ular at  present  are  Village  Life  in  China,  by 
A«  H.  Smith;  China,  the  Long-Lived  Empire, 
by  £.  R.  Scidmore,  and  China  in  Transforma- 
tion^ by  A.  R.  Colquhoun. 

Campaign  matters  may  now  be  looked  for, 
and  the  different  phases  will  undoubtedly  be 


put  in  book  form.  The  various  sides  of  the 
trust  problem  seem  most  likely  to  be  largely 
dealt  with.  Sales  at  present  are  generally  con- 
fined to  the  popular  fiction  of  the  day,  and 
comparatively  little  else  is  being  sold.  To 
Have  and  to  Hold  continues  its  remarkable 
sale,  and  The  Voice  of  the  People  and  Resur- 
rection are  also  in  very  good  demand.  Text- 
book business  is  practically  at  a  standstill 
with  the  closing  of  the  schools,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  large  orders  which  are  being 
placed  for  fall  sales  by  the  few  dealers  who 
still  handle  these  books.  Library  trade,  how- 
ever, continues  very  good;  in  fact,  any  library 
which  attempts  in  these  days  to  represent  on 
its  shelves  even  a  fair  proportion  of  the  new 
publications  is  necessarily  a  frequent  and 
heavy  purchaser. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  the  busi- 
ness at  this  season  is  Qie  preparation  by  the 
gublishers  for  the  fall  trade.  Most  of  them 
ave  their  samples  ready,  and  are  sending  their 
representatives  to  Chicago  for  the  annual  book 
fair  held  there  in  July.  While  there  are  no 
very  startHiu^  novelties,  the  standard  of  ex- 
cellence of  former  years  is  fully  maintained, 
and  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  cost  of 
manufacture,  low  prices  for  the  quality  of  out- 
put will  be  noticeable.  While  European  guide- 
books are  always  in  demand  at  this  time  of 
year,  the  present  season's  sales  are  in  excess 
of  those  of  former  years,  Paris  and  Expo- 
sition guides  being  most  The  list  of  best-sell- 
ing books  for  the  month  past  consists  exdu- 
sively  of  fiction,  and  is  otherwise  conspicuous 
in  that  there  is  no  change  from  last  napQth 
other  than  in  their  order  of  popularityjy^ 
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To  Have  and  to  Hold.  By  Mary  Johnston. 
$1.50. 

The  Voice  of  the  People.  By  Ellen  Glas- 
gow.   $1.50. 

When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower.  By  E. 
Caskoden.    $1.50. 

Billy  Baxter's  Letters.  By  W.  J.  Kountz, 
Jr.    75  cents. 

The  Farringdons.  By  Ellen  T.  Fowler. 
$1.50. 

Prisoners  of  Hope.  By  Mary  Johnston. 
$1.50. 

Sophia,  an  Historical  Romance.  By  Stan- 
ley J.  Weyman.    $1.50. 

The  Gentleman  from  Indiana.  By  B.  Tar- 
kington.    $1.50. 

Unleavened  Bread.  By  Robert  Grant 
$1.50. 

Resurrection.    By  L.  Tolstoy.    $1.50. 

In  Connection  with  the  De  Willoughby 
Claim.    By  Mrs.  Burnett.    $1.50. 

Janice  Meredith.    By  Paul  L.  Ford.    $1.50. 

David  Harum.    By  E.  N.  Westcott.    $1.50. 

Richard  Carvel.    By  W.  Churchill.    $1.50. 

Redemption  of  David  Corson.  By  Charles 
F.  Goss.    $1.50. 


WESTERN  LETTER. 

Chicago,  July  i,  1900. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  it  is  customary 
among  booksellers  to  view  business  largely 
from  a  comparative  standpoint,  and  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  assume  that  the  numerous 
reports  of  trade  activity  from  different  points 
have  judged  the  matter  in  this  way.  Apart 
from  this,  however,  the  June  trade  was  very 
satisfactory,  and  it  is  a  long  time  since  general 
miscellaneous  business  was  so  good  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  It  was  expected  by  many 
that  the  political  situation  would  depress  busi- 
ness, it  being  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  trade 
that  Presidential  years  are  bad  for  business. 
So  far,  however,  business  has  not  been  af- 
fected to  any  material  extent,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  satisfactory  condition  will  con- 
tinue. It  is  well  to  remember  in  this  relation 
that  1892,  one  of  the  best  business  years  of  re- 
cent times,  was  a  Presidential  year. 

The  demand  for  books  relating  to  the  Boer- 
British  war  appears  to  be  almost  over,  and 
but  few  calls  were  received  last  month.  The 
Philippines  also  do  not  seem  to  interest  the 
general  public  to  any  especial  extent  now,  and 
the  books  upon  this  new  acquisition,  which 
sold  so  largely  several  months  ago,  now  go 
very  slowly.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
call  for  books  on  China  was  most  pronounced 
last  month,  and  many  rather  heavy  historical 
and  descriptive  works  which  have  been  here- 
tofore considered  slow  stock  are  now  selling 
quite  briskly.  A  timely  book  upon  this  subject 
is  China,  the  Long-Lived  Empire,  by  Eliza  R. 
Scidmore,  which  has  just  made  its  appearance. 
Nature  books  are  still  selling  largely,  as  also 
are  out-of-door  books  of  all  kinds.  It  is 
noticeable  that  each  year  the  demand  for  this 
class  of  literature  increases. 

To  Have  and  to  Hold  still  leads  in  the  list 
of  best-selling  books,  and  unless  that  position 
is  wrested  from  it  by  The  Reign  of  Law,  it 
seems  likely  to  head  the  list  until  the  autumn 


books  arrive.  Richard  Carvel,  David  Harum, 
Janice  Meredith  and  When  Knighthood  Was 
in  Flower  are  again  very  prominent,  with  not 
much  to  choose  between  them.  In  fact,  popu- 
lar fiction  went  exceedingly  well  last  month, 
and  all  of  the  books* upon  the  list  which  fol- 
lows of  the  best-selling  books  met  with  sales 
which  for  June  were  quite  large.  The  Re- 
demption of  David  Corson  increased  its  sale 
very  materially  last  month,  and  is  rapidly 
making  its  way  to  the  top.  Boy,  by  Marie 
Corelli,  was  about  the  best  from  a  selling 
point  of  view  of  the  books  issued  last  month. 
Other  books,  however,  which  deserve  men- 
tion are  The  Hearts  Highway,  by  Mary  E. 
Wilkins;  The  Isle  of  the  Winds,  by  S.  R. 
Crockett;  The  Banker  and  the  Bear,  by  H. 
K.  Webster,  and  The  Man  that  Corrupted 
Hadleybury,  by  Mark  Twain.  McLaughlin 
and  Old  Oregon,  by  Eva  Emory  Dye,  met 
with  a  remarkably  good  sale  last  month  for 
an  historical  work,  which  shows  that  the 
month's  reading  was  not  monopolised  entirely 
by  fiction. 

The  best-selling  books  last  month  were: 

To  Have  and  to  Hold.  By  Mary  Johnston. 
$1.50. 

Richard  Carvel.  By  Winston  Churdiill. 
$1.50. 

Janice  Meredith.    By  Paul  L.  Ford.    |i.50. 

David  Harum.    By  E.  N.  Westcott    $1.50. 

When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower.  By  R 
Caskoden.    $1.50. 

Red  Pottage.  By  Mary  Cholmondeley. 
$1.50. 

Prisoners  of  Hope.  By  Mary  Johnston. 
$1.50. 

McLoughlin  and  Old  Oregon.  By  Eva 
Emory  Dye.    $1.50. 

The  Gentleman  from  Indiana.  By  Booth 
Tarkington.    $1.50. 

Deacon  Bradbury.    By  E.  A.  Dix.    $1.50. 

The  Redemption  of  David  Corson.  By 
Charles  F.  Goss.    $1.50. 

Unleavened  Bread.  By  Robert  Grant. 
$1.50. 


ENGLISH   LETTER. 

London,  May  21  to  June  20,  1900. 

The  improvement  in  the  book  trade  noted  in 
last  month's  report  has  been  sustained  during 
the  present  month.  There  is,  of  course,  some- 
what of  a  slackness  after  the  spring  season, 
but  the  war  does  not  now  monopolise  the 
market,  and  the  trade  appears  to  be  resuming 
somewhat  normal  conditions.  Among  the 
books  issued  relating  to  the  South  African 
campaign  there  are  perhaps  two  which  call  for 
special  notice — The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Kruger- 
ism,  by  J.  Scoble  and  H.  R.  Abercrombie,  and 
An  Absent-Minded  War,  by  a  British  officer. 
The  former  volume,  uniform  with  The  Trans- 
vaal from  Within,  has  not  approached  its 
pendant  in  the  extent  of  its  hold  upon  the 
public,  although  it  has  attained  a  wide  circula- 
tion. The  latter  volume  has  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  and  has  been  in  constant 
demand.  In  biography,  Sir  Joseph  Fayrcr's 
Recollections  of  My  Life  has  proved  very  suc- 
cessful. 

Fiction,  in  the  form  of  the  six-shilling  novel, 
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has  received  quite  a  number  of  new  additions, 
many  of  them  being  by  already  popular  authors. 
There  are,  however,  some  of  the  older  volumes 
which  seem  to  rise  superior  to  rivalry  and 
enjoy  a  perpetual  sunshine  of  popularity. 
Among  the  most  recent  arrivals  are  Boy,  by 
Marie  Corelli;  Voices  in  the  Night,  by  F.  A. 
Steel;  The  Sword  of  the  Kin^,  by  R.  Mac- 
donald;  Ada  Vernham,  by  Richard  Marsh; 
Love  and  Mr.  Lewisham,  by  H.  G.  Wells,  and 
The  Chevalier  of  the  Splendid  Crest,  by  Sir 
H.  Maxwell.  The  Temple  Encyclopaedic 
Primers  have  sold  freely;  they  cover  a  wide 
range  of  subjects,  and  appeal  to  an  extensive 
circle  of  readers.  There  have  been  several 
works  on  the  subject  of  army  reform,  more  or 
less  sought  after,  but  there  are  none  at  present 
which  call  for  special  mention. 

Guide-books  have  certainly  not  been  much 
in  request  this  season,  and  although  there  are 
several  attractive  handbooks  to  Paris  and  the 
Exhibition,  the  sales  have  in  no  way  reached 
expectations.  General  Baden-Powell  has  been 
much  before  the  public  in  the  reissue  of  his 
works.  The  Matahele  Campaign  and  The 
Downfall  of  Premfeh  as  sixpenny  reprints; 
both  have  sold  freely.  Among  other  additions 
to  this  class  are  A  Bid  for  Fortune,  by  Guy 
Boothby,  and  A  Squatter's  Dream,  by  Rolf 
Boldrewood. 

Magazine  literature  shows  no  sign  of  diminu- 
tion. There  are  no  fresh  rivals  for  fame,  but 
the  sales  of  the  existing  issues  still  continue 
to  be  a  prominent  feature  in  the  trade  and 
entail  a  large  amount  of  manual  labour. 

The  subjoined  is  a  list  of  the  books  which 
have  been  most  in  demand  during  the  month : 

The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Krugerism.  By  Scoble 
and  Abercrombie.     los.  net.     (Heinemann.) 

An  Absent-Minded  War.  By  a  British 
Officer.    IS.  and  2s.  6d.    (J.  Milne.) 

Voices  in  the  Night.  By  Flora  A.  Steel. 
6s.    (Heinemann.) 

Ada  Vernham,  Actress.  By  Richard  Marsh. 
6s.     (J.  Long.) 

Love  and  Mr.  Lewisham.  By  H.  G.  Wells. 
6s.     (Harper.) 

Boy.    By  Marie  Corelli.    6s.    (Hutchinson.) 

Debts  of  Honour.  By  Maurus  J6kai.  6s. 
(Jarrold.) 

The  Person  in  the  House.  By  G.  B.  Burgin. 
6s.     (Hurst  and  Blackett.) 

The  Chevalier  of  the  Splendid  Crest.  By 
Sir  H.  Maxwell.    6s.     (W.  Blackwood.) 

The  Sword  of  the  King.  By  R.  Macdonald. 
6s.    (J.  Murray.) 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE 
MONTH. 

New  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  be- 
tween June  I,  igoo,  to  July  i,  igoo. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  follow- 
ing lists  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading 
bcK>ksellers  in  the  towns  mentioned. 

NEW  YORK,  DOWNTOWN. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Unleavened     Bread.     Grant.      (Scribner.) 


3.  The  Conspirators.     Chambers.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Redemption  of  David  Corson.     Goss. 

(Bowen-Nferrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The     Voice     of     the     People.     Glasgow. 

(Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.)     ^1.50. 

6.  Knights  of  the  Cross.     Sienkiewicz.     (Lit- 

tle, Brown  &  Co.)     $2.00. 

NEW  YORK,  UPTOWN. 
I.  The  Bath  Comedy.  Castle.    (Stokes.)  $1.50. 

(Brentano.) 


2.  Unsocial    Socialist.      Shaw. 


r£^^-- 


3.  The  Conspirators, 

$1.50. 

4.  Cardinal's  Snuff-Box. 


Chambers. 


(Harper.) 
(Lane.) 
(Doubleday, 


Harland. 
$1.50. 

5.  Heart's   Highway.     Wilkins. 

Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Mistress  Pen  wick.    Payne.  (Fenno.)  $1.50. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

1.  Monsieur     Beaucaire.     Tarkington.     (Mc- 

Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

2.  How  to  Know  Wild  Flowers.  Dana.  (Scrib- 

ner.)    $2.00. 

3.  Knights  of  the  Cross.  Vol.  H.    Sienkiewicz. 

(Little,  Brown  &  Co.)    $1.00. 

4.  The  Green  Flag.    Doyle.     (McOure,  Phil- 

lips &  Co.)    ?i.50. 

5.  The    Farringdons.      Fowler.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

6.  The  Heart's  Highway.     Wilkins.   (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Voice  of  the  People.     Glasgow.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Conspirators.     Chambers.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Red    Pottage.     Cholmondeley.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  In   Connection   with   the    De   Willoughby 

Qaim.     Burnett.     (Scribner.)     $1.50. 

6.  Philip  Winwood.     Stephens.     (L.  C.  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

1.  Voice  of  the  People.     Glasgow.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Resurrection.     Tolstoy.      (Dodd,   Mead   & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The     Farringdons.     Fowler.     (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

4.  The  Bath  Comedy.   Castle.    (Stokes.)  $1.50. 

5.  Sophia.     Weyman.     (Stokes.)     $1.50. 

6.  Prisoners   of   Hope.     Johnston.      (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50, 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
I.  Philip  Winwood.     Stephens.     (L. 


C.  Page 
(Scribner.) 


&  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Unleavened     Bread.     Grant. 

$1.50. 

3.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Billy    Baxter's    Letters.      Kountz.      (Du- 

quesne  Distributing  Co.)     Tjc. 

5.  The  Bath  Comedy.  Castle.    (Stokes.)  $1.50. 

6.  Grip  of  Honour[5igiJ|^|i^^Scribner.)  $1.50. 
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BOSTON,  MASS. 

1.  Unleavened     Bread.     Grant      (Scribncr.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Nature's  Garden.     Blanchan.     (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)    $3.00  net. 

3.  Heart's  Highway.     Wilkins.     (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Gentleman     from_  Jndiana.       Tarkington. 


(Doubleday  ftJ^fcQure  Ca)    $1 
Resurrection. 
Co.)     $1.50. 


5.  Resurrection.     Tolstoy.      (Dbdd,    Mead   & 


i/'Me 


6.  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known.    Thompson. 
(Scribner.)     $2.00. 

BUFFALO,   N.  Y. 

1.  Philip  Winwood.     Stephens.     (L.  C.  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Voice  of  the  People.  Glasgow.    (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Gentleman     from     Indiana.       Tarkington. 

(Doubleday  &  McQure  C^.)    $1.50. 

4.  The  Green  Flag.  Doyle.    (McQure,  Phillips 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  From    Kingdom    to    Colony.      Devereux. 

(Little,  Brown  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

CHICAGO,   ILL. 
I.  The  Joy  of  Captain  Ribot.    Vald6s.    (Bren- 


tano.) 


k 


25. 


2.  Mistress  Penwick.    Payne.  (Fenno.)  $1.25. 

(Houghton,  Mif- 


(Dodd,   Mead  & 


(Brentano.) 


3.  Poor  People.    Friedman. 

flin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Resurrection.     Tolstoy. 

Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  An  Unsocisd  Socialist.    Shaw. 

$1.25. 

6.  Fables  in  Slang.    Ade.     (Stone.)    $1.00. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  David     Harum.      Westcott.       (Applcton.) 

$1.50. 

5.  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower.    C^sko- 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  McLoughlin  and  Old  Oregon.    Dye.     (Mc- 

Clurg  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

1.  The  Redemption  of  David  Corson.     Goss. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The     Farringdons.     Fowler.      (Applcton.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Heart's  Highway.    Wilkins.   (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.).  $1.50. 

4.  Diana   Tempest.     (Tholmondcley.      (Apple- 

ton.)     $1.50. 

5.  Sophia.     Weyman.     (Longmans.)     $1.50. 

6.  Red    Pottage.     Cholmondcley.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

CLEVELAND,   O. 

1.  The  Redemption  of  David  Corson.     Goss. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  The  Bath  Comedy.  Castle.   (Stokes.)  $1.50. 

3.  Deacon   Bradbury.     Dix.      (Century   Co.) 

$1.50. 


(Mc- 


4.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.  Johnston.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Knights  of  the  Cross.    Sienkiewicz.    (Little, 

Brown*&  Co.)    $2.00. 

6.  The  Heart's  Highway.    Wilkins.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1,50. 

DALLAS,   TEX. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $ijo. 

2.  Monsieur    Beaucaire.      Tarkington. 

Qure,  Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

3.  The  Conspirators.     (ThamDers.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Red   Pottage.     Cholmondeley.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Knights  of  the  Cross.    Sienkiewicz.    (Little, 

Brown  &  Co.)     $1.00. 

6.  Three  Men  on  Wheels.    Jerome,     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

DENVER,   COL. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Redemption  of  David  Corson. 


(Bowen-Merrill  CoO     $1.50. 
(Jhamb< 


Cxoss. 


3.  The  Conspirators. 

$1.50. 

4.  Deacon   Bradbury. 

$1.50. 

5.  How    to    Cook    Husbands. 

(Dodge  Pub.  Co.)    $1.00. 

6.  The  Heart's  Highway.    Wilkins. 

day.  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 


ibers.     (Harper.) 


Dix.      (Century   Co.) 


Worthingrton. 


(Doublc- 


DETROIT,  MICH. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Unleavened     Bread.     Grant.       (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Philip  Winwood.     Stephens.     (L.  C.  Page 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Resurrection.     Tolstoy.      (Dodd,   Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Deacon   Bradbury.     Dix.      (Century   Co.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Monsieur   Beaucaire.     Tarkington.      (Mc- 

Qure, Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

1.  How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers.     Dana. 

(Scribner.)    $2.00  net 

2.  Isle  of  the  Winds.    Crockett.     (Doubleday 

&  McQure  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Heart's  Highway.     Wilkins.   (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Our    Native    Trees.     Keeler.     (Scribner.) 

^.00  net. 

5.  Bird  Neighbours.     Blanchan.     (Doubleday 

&  McQure  Co.)    $2.00. 

6.  The     Farringdons.     Fowler.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

1.  The  Redemption  of  David  Corson.     (tOSS. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

2.  Black   Wolfs   Breed.    Dickson.      (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Monsieur   Beaucaire.     Tarkington.     £  Mc- 

Qure, Phuiips  &  cb.)  $1.25.    39 le 
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5.  The  Bath  Comedv.  Castle.  (Stokes.)  $1.50. 

6.  Love  Lyrics.    Riley.     (Bo wen-Merrill  Co.) 

$1.25. 

KANSAS   CITY,   MO. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Black  Wolfs  Breed.     Dickson.      (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Redemption  of  David  Corson.     (Joss. 

(Bowen-Menrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Prisoners  of  Hope.    Johnston.    (Honghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  In    Connection   with    the    De    Willoughby 

Qaim.    Burnett.     (Scribner.)    $1.50. 

6.  Gentleman     from     Indiana.       Tarkington. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.)    $1.50. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

1.  The    Voice    of     the     People.      Glasgow. 

(Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  ft  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Isle  of  the  Winds.    Crockett.     (Doubleday 

&  McQure  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Red    Pottage.     Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Unleavened     Bread.      Grant.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Fables  in  Slang.    Ade.     (Stone.)    $1.00. 

LOUISVILLE,   KY. 

1.  The  Redemption  of  David  Corson.     (Joss. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Voice  of  the  People.     Glasgow.     (Double- 

day,  Pagfc  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.  Johnston.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Red  Blood  and  Blue.     Robertson.    (Scrib- 

ner.)   $1.50. 

5.  Sophia.     Weyman.     (Longmans,   Green  & 

Co.)     $1.50. 

6.  Monsieur    Beaucaire.      Tarkington.      (Mc- 

Clure, Phillips  &  Co.)    $1.25. 

MEMPHIS,   TENN. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Red  Blood  and  Blue.    Robertson.     (Scrib- 

ner.)   $1.50. 

3.  Resurrection.     Tolstoy.      (Dodd,    Mead   & 


NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
I.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.  (Hough 


Cb.)    $1.50. 
4.  Three  Men  o 


Jerome.     (Dodd, 


on  Wheels. 
Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Unleavened    Bread.      Grant.      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand.    Crockett.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

NEW  HAVEN,   CONN. 

1.  Unleavened     Bread.      Grant.      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

2.  The    Farringdons.      Fowler.      (Appleton.) 


Elizabei 


(L.  C.  Page 


Bread.     Grant.      (Scribner.) 


3.  Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden.     (Mac- 

millan.)     $1.75. 

4.  Sophia.     Weyman.      (Longmans,  Green  & 

Cfo.)     $1.50. 

5.  Mind  of  Tennyson.     Sneath.     (Scribner.) 

$1.25. 

6.  Ide  of  the  Winds.    Crockett     (Doubleday 

&  McClure  Cq,)    $1.50, 


ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Philip  Win  wood.     Stephens. 

&  Co.)     $1.50. 

3.  Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand.  Crockett.  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Unleavened     Bread. 

$1.50. 

5.  Sky  Pilot.    Connor.    Revell.    $1.25. 

6.  The    Farringdons.      Fowler.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

1.  Heart's  Highway.     Wilkins.     (Doubleday, 

Page  &  C:o.)    S1.50. 

2.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  (jentleman     from     Indiana.       Tarkington. 

(Doubleday  &  McQure  Co.)     $1.50. 

4.  Bath  Comedy.    Castle.     (Stokes.)    $1.50. 

5.  Robert  Tournay.     Sage.     (Houghton,  Mif- 

flin &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Garden    of    Eden.     Howard.      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Unleavened    Bread.      Grant      (Scribner.) 

$i.Sa 

3.  Joan  of  the  Sword  Hand.  Crockett  (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Bath  Comedy.     Castle.     (Stokes.)     $1.50. 

5.  Voices  of  the  Night.     Glasgow.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Biography  of  a  Grizzly.  Thompson.     (Cen- 

.tury  Co.)     $1.50. 

PORTLAND,   ME. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.    (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  The  Heart's  Highway.    Wilkins.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  The  Grip  of  Honour.    Brady.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Philip  Winwood.     Stephens.     (L.  C.  Page 

&  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Red    Pottage.      Cholmondeley.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Three  Men  on  Wheels.     Jerome.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Red    Pottage.      Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

I1.50. 

3.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower. 

den.     (Bowen-Merrill  Cx>.) 

6.  David    Harum.      Westcott. 

$1.50. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

1.  Senator  North.    Atherton.     (Lane.)    $1.50. 

2.  Unleavened    Bread.      Grant      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Garden   of   Eden.     Howard.      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 
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4.  Three  Men  on  Wheels.     Jerome.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Heart's  Highway.     Wilkins.     (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

ROCHESTER,   N.   Y. 

1.  Deacon  Bradbury.     E.  A.  Dix.     (Century 

Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Redemption  of  David  Corson.  Goss.  (Bowen- 

Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Voice  of  the  People.     Glasgow.     (Double- 

day,  Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Heart's  Highway.     WOkins.     (Doubleday, 

Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Monk  and  the  Dancer.    Smith.    (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Unleavened  Bread.  Grant.  (Scribner.)  $1.50. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Red   Pottage.     Cholmondeley.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 

3.  Prisoners  of  Hope.     Johnston.      (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

4.  Fables  in  Slang.    Ade.     (Stone.)    $1.00. 

5.  The  Redemption  of  David  Corson.     Goss. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Unleavened     Bread.     Grant      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

1.  Bob,  Son  of  Battle.    Ollivant.     (Doubleday 

&  McClure  Co.)    $1.25. 

2.  Unleavened     Bread.       Grant.     (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The     Farringdons.     Fowler.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

4.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  The     Bath     Comedy.     Castle.       (Stokes.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Ben  King  Verse.     King.    (Forbes  &  Co.) 

$1.25. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Sophia.    Weyman.     (Longmans.)  $1.50. 

3.  The     Farringdons.     Fowler.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

4.  Deacon    Bradbury.      Dix.      (Century  Co.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Three  Men  on  Wheels.     Jerome.     (Dodd, 

Mead  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

6.  Philip  Winwood.    Stephens.  (Page.)  $1.50. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Red    Pottage.      Cholmondeley.     (Harper.) 

$1.50. 


4.  The    Farringdons.      Fowler.      (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

5.  Resurrection.     Tolstoy.     (Dodd,   Mead  ft 

Co.)    ?i.5o. 

6.  Bob,   Son  of  Battle.     Ollivant.     (Double- 

day,  Page  ft  Co.)    $1.25. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $i.5a 

2.  The  Redemption  of  David  Carson.     Goss. 

(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Richard  Carvel.     Churchill.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

4.  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower.    Casko- 

den.    (Bowen-Merrill  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  David    Harum.      Westcott       (Appleton.) 

$1.50. 

6.  Janice  Meredith.     Ford.     (Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.)    $1.50. 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 

1.  London  to  Ladysmith.     Churchill.     (Cbpp- 

Qark  Co.)    75c.  and  $1.25. 

2.  Toward  Pretoria.    Ralph.     (Stokes.)  $1.50. 

3.  The  Redemption  of  David  Corson,     (xoss. 

(Brims.)     7SC.  and  $1.25. 

4.  The  Voice  of  the  People.    Glasgow.    (Mus- 

son  Book  Co.)    75c  and  $1.25. 

5.  Three  Men  on  Wheels.     Jerome.     (Copp- 

Qark  Co.)     75c.  and  $1.25. 

6.  The  Natal  Campaign.     Burleigh.     (Copp- 

Clark  Co.)    75c  and  $1.25. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

1.  A  Friend  of  Csesar.    Davis.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.50. 

2.  Gentleman      from      Indiana.      Tarkington. 

(Doubleday  &  McQure  Co.)    $1.50. 

3.  Fables  in  Slang.    Ade.     (Stone.)    $1.00. 

4.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

5.  Billy  Baxter's  Letters.     Kountz,  Jr.     (Du- 

quesne  Distributing  Co.)    75c. 

6.  Our    Native    Trees.     Keieler.     (Scribner.) 

$2.00. 


THE  BEST  SELLING  BOOKS. 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  which  have  sold  l^st  m  the  order  of 
demand  during  the  month  are: 

1.  To  Have  and  to  Hold.    Johnston.  (Hough- 

ton, Mifflin  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

2.  Unleavened    Bread.      Grant.      (Scribner.) 

$1.50. 

3.  The  Heart's  Highway.    Wilkins.    (Double- 


_day,_Page  &  Co.)    $1.50. 

of  David  Corson. 


Goss. 


4.  The  Redemption 
(Bowen-Merrill  Co.)     $1.50. 

5.  The    Bath    Comedy.      Castle, 

$1.50. 

6.  Red    Pottage.     Cholmondeley.      (Harper.) 

$1.50. 


(Stokes.) 
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Three  Notable  Books!  This  Summer's  Leaders! 

I  Eben  Holden  '^  '^^ '^^  b.c„h..h.. 


the  noted  newspaper  man 


ll  I  An  American  novel  of  human  interest,  humor,  characterization  and  incident,  with 

J  \  wit  and  strength  combined.     It  is  a  clever  story  with  tender  and  well-sustained  love- 

^  making.     A  story  to  rest  a  brain- weary  man,  or  to  give  a  bright  woman  something 

\  \  to  talk  about 


By  Helen  M.  Winslow,  the  C^  £->^^^  r^  £^^^^^\  ^^  n^  C^r\^€\\ 
editor  of*'  The  Club  Woman"  l^OIlCCrilllll^  V>dLb 


Cat  lovers  have  long  wanted  just  such  a  book.  It  has  32  full-page  cat  illustrations,  cat 
'\^  Stories,  cat  remedies,  famous  cats  and  cats  of  famous  people,  pet  cats,  cat  lore,  every- 
\^        thing  pertaining  to  cats.     A  book  for  a  gift,  for  the  house,  or  for  a  summer's  outing 

X    The  Story  of  the  Nineteenth  Century    % 

4 1  By  Elbridge  S.  Brooks,  the  author  of  **  The  True  Story  **  series 

t|  \  This  is  the  book  one  paper  called  ''absorbing  and  dramatic,"  and  another  "  a  highly 

\  \  illuminating  sketch."     Interesdng  as  a  novel  though  it  is,  it  is  also  concise,  accurate, 

"8  and  a  valuable  synopsis  of  the  century  Napoleon  began  and  Edison  ended 

These  books  each  $1.50,  at  all  book  stores 

I      LOTHROP  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  BOSTON 


To  Bookman  Subscribers 

SPECIAL  NOTICE 

Sul)8CffbefS  to  THE  BCX>KMAN  intending  to  change 
their  address  for  the  summer  montlis  and  desirous  of  receiving 
the  magazine  at  their  summer  address^  will  facilitate  matters 
hy  notifying  us  of  the  change  on  or  before  the  lOth  of  the 
months  otherwise  the  number  issued  at  the  end  of  that  month 
wiU  go  to  their  OLD  address*  Please  state  old  ad6t€ss  as 
well  as  ne^0 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 
372  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


Pleaw  m«Btl<Mi  Tbb  Bookuah  fai  writiog  to  advertiMra.  i    ^^  ^^  ^  i  ^ 
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''Suppose  a  girl  were  suddenly  confronted  with  18,000 
young  bachelors,  and  told  to  take  the  one  she  wanted,  and 
be  quick  about  it?  The  girl  would  never  marry.  Fate 
is  kinder  to  us.  She  understands  and  assists  us.  She 
takes  the  young  woman  aside.  She  says,  '  Come  into  this 
shop,  my  dear,  and  I  will  help  you  to  choose, '  '  Now  do 
you  see  any  thing  you  fancy  ?  '  Yes,  m^iss,  this  is  all  we 
have  at  anything  near  your  price,  {Shut  those  other  cup- 
boards, Miss  Circumstance  ;  never  show  m^ore  stock  than 
you  are  obliged  to  ;  it  only  confuses  custom^ers.  How  often 
am  I  to  tell  you  that  /)  Yes,  m^isSy  you  are  quite  right, 
there  is  a  slight  ble^nish.  They  all  have  some  slight  flaw. 
The  makers  say  they  cant  help  it ;  it's  in  the  material. 
It's  not  once  in  a  season  we  get  a  perfect  specimen  ;  and 
when  we  do,  ladies  dont  seem,  to  care  for  it.  Most  of  our 
customers  Prefer  a  little  faultiness.  They  say  it  gives 
character.  Now  look  at  this,  miss.  This  sort  of  thing 
wears  very  well ;  warm  and  quiet,  Youd  like  one  with 
more  color  in  it?  Certainly  /  Miss  Circumstance,  reach 
me  down  the  art  patterns.  No,  m^iss,  we  don  t  guarantee 
any  of  them  over  a  year,  so  much  depends  on  how  you  use 
them.  Oh,  yes,  miss,  they  II  stand  a  fair  amount  of  wear. 
People  do  tell  you  that  the  quieter  patterns  last  longer  ; 
but  my  experience  is  that  one  is  much  the  same  as  another. 
There  s  really  no  telling  any  of  them,  until  you  come  to 
try  them.  We  never  recommend  one  m^ore  than  another. 
There  s  a  lot  of  chance  about  these  goods,  it's  the  nature 
of  them.  What  I  always  say  to  ladies  is  :  *  Please  your- 
self, it's  you  who  have  got  to  wear  it ;  and  it  is  no  good 
having  an  article  you  start  by  not  liking, '  Yes,  miss,  it 
is  pretty,  and  it  looks  well  against  you  ;  it  does  indeed. 
Thank  you,  m^iss.  Put  that  one  aside.  Miss  Circum- 
stance, please.  See  that  it  doesn't  get  mixed  up  with  the 
unsold  stock," 


The  above  is  from  Jerome  K.  Jerome's  "  SECOND  THOUGHTS 
OF  AN  IDLE  FELLOW/'    12mo,  cloth,  $1,25,    bo^^^I&s. 

DODD,  MEAD  AND  COMPANY,  Publishers,  New  York 
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The  Best  Recent  Works  on 

CHINA 

\  The  Yangtze  Valley  and  Beyond 

An  Account  of  Journeys  in  China,  chiefly  in  the  Province  of 
SzE  Chuan  and  among  the  Man-Tze  of  the  Somo  Territory. 

By  ISABELLA  L.  BIRD  (Mrs.  Bishop) 

Author  of  **  Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan,"   **The    Sandwich    Islands,"   etc. 
With  ii6  illustrations  and  one  map.      2  vols.,  8vo,  $6.00. 

"  Mrs.  Bishop's  narrative  will  more  truly  Instmct  the  readers  interested  in  China  than 
the  political  treatise  of  Lord  Curzon  or  the  commercial  log  of  Lord  Charles  Beresford.'* — 
J^ondon  Spectator. 

*' These  Charming  and  InstniCtlve  volumes  will  rank  with  her  other  great  books  on 

Japan  and  Korea,  and  aside  from  its  broad  and  liberal  views  On  Chinese  internal  and  foreig:n 
analrSy  it  is  unquestionably  the  best  Sustained  narrative  and  the  most  valuable  work  that 

has  yet  appeared." — N,  T.  Times  Saturday  Review, 


The  Story  of  China 

By  ROBERT  K.  DOUQLAS 

No.  57  in  the  *'  Story  of  the  Nations  Series."    Fully  illustrated.     i2mo,  $1.50. 

**  None  wiH  come  nearer  to  meeting  the  demand  for  a  Compact  historical  handbook  Of 
China  than  this.  *  «  *  Mr.  Douglas's  work  covers  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
Chinese  history.  The  Whole  story  is  told  in  such  a  fascinatins:  manner  that  the  reader 
wonders,  after  a  perusal  of  the  volume,  if  he  has  been  reading  history  or  flction/' — N.  T, 
Times  Saturday  Review. 

"Mr.  Douglas  has  presented  an  admirable  epitome,  clear  and  veracious,  tracing  the 
evolution  of  the  empire  and  its  gradual  decline  in  power,  concluding  with  tlie  history  of  ^ 
the  Japanese  war." — Detroit  Free  Press,  |  \ 

The  New  Far  East 

By  ARTHUR  DIOSY  \ 

Vlce-Chalrman  of  Council  of  the  Japan  Society,  London  W 

With  illustrations  from  original  designs  by  Kubota  Beisen,  of  Tokio,  and  a 
specially  prepared  map.  8vo,  $3.50. 
*"Mr.  Di6sy  is  to  be  credited  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of,  and  real  interest  in  his 
subject.  He  has  not  only  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Far  East,  but  also  takes  care  to  let 
us  know  that  he  is  equally  familiar  with  the  Far  West,  is  in  the  swim  of  the  world's  affairs, 
and  abreast  of  the  public  life  of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  «  *  *  The  tone  of  the 
book  is  wholesome  and  serious.  The  narrative  of  the  Chino-Japanese  war  recites  many 
Plutarch-like  anecdotes  and  traits  of  Japanese  heroism  and  chivalry." — London  Speaker,       ^ 

GP      PITTN  A  M^Q    QnNQ      2r  and  29  WEST  23d  ST.,  new  YORK  \ 

•     r.     rU  111  AlTl  O     OUllO,     24  BEDFORD  ST.,  STRAND,  LONDON  ^ 
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NOW  READY 

PrJC£,  $6.00  NET 
Volume  V. 

THE 

Anglo=Saxon 
Review 

g4  Quarterly  Misceltany 

EDITED  BY 

LADY  RANDOLPH  CHURCHfLL 

SmAll  foiio,  bound  in  red  lestthtr,  -tnith  a  design  in  gold 
Hchty  tooledf,  Ukgn  pom  a  Book  of  Qmimpn  Prayer, 
printed  tn  London  ti  1669,  bound  for  Kin^  Ourhs  ILty 
Smmuei  MtJjrw,  Mnd  t>ttssni^  tQ  the  BHttsh  Mascvm  k 
J7S9^  _  __ 

Annual  SubscHptlctn,  $24,00  net 

Spvrtai  A  iticie,  entitled:  *'  Letters  from 
a  Hospital  Skip:'  By  Lady  Ram'dotph 
Ck^rchill '__ 

CONTENTS 

A  Note  oa  the  Btadiag, 

By  CvHtL  Davknkjrt. 
Robert  SUwart  Vbcoant  Castkr^agh^ 

By  the  Makchioness  uf  Loklhj^derry. 

The  Logic  of  Evcnti,  hy  Maurice  Hewlett. 
A  Lady  of  Tanafri.  By  Marcus  13.  Huish. 
VifgiL    Georgica,    Book  EL 

Tmnslatetl  by  LoaJ>  BURGHCl-KHE. 

Napoleon's  Dutch  GeoeraL 

Bytht'  Rl,  Hoa.  SiJt  HERttiiHT  MAXWELL,  M.P. 

Culture  and  the  Small  Nations. 

By  Edmcnp  Gosse. 

Some  Minor  Miseries  ol  a  Book-Lover« 

By  the  Countess  of  Warwick. 

Heroic  Poetry.         By  Sir  Alfred  C.  Lyall, 

Colour-Blind  t  A  Comedy  of  Twenty  Minutes. 

By  Hamilton  Awt. 

The  Limitations  of  Art.    By  W.  H.  Mallock. 
Ang;lo-Saxon  Gold  and  Niello  Fhiger-Rhigs* 
By  Cyril  Davenport. 

Federal  Constittftions  within  the  Emfkt* 

By  R.  B.  Haldane,  Q.C,  M.P. 

At  the  Vilhu  By  Juuan  Gordon. 

An  Edogfue  on  the  Downs* 

By  John  Davidson. 

Our  Colonial  Kingdoms* 

By  the  Hon.  Harold  Parsons. 

Letters  from  «  Hospital  Ship* 

Lady  Randolph  Spencer  Churchill. 

Impressions  and  Opinions. 

Notes  on  the  Portraiti. 

By  Lionel  Cast,  P^.A. 

PhotofiTAvure  Illustrations 
Robert  Stewart,  Viscount  Castlereagh. 
Ladies  d  Taoagra. 

nary  Wollstonecroft  Godwin.    By  John  Opib,  R.A. 
Anipo-Saxon  Rini^s. 

ilrt.  Samuel  Bliott  and   her  Three  Daoghters. 
By  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  P.R.A. 


JOHN  LANE 


251  PIPTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


''Ue  GotdCurcforMelanchoh''' 

Billy  Baxter's  Letters 


By  WM.  J.  KOU^f^Z,  Jr, 


A  5TR0NQ  SUCCESS 
WHEREVER  GOOD 
BOOKS  ARE  SOLD 


..THE. 


Duquesne  Distribu{in^  G). 

Harmarville,  Pa. 


Established  by 

W.  J.  KOUNTZ.  Jr. 


The  ball  bearings  of  the  Densmore  type- 
bars  are  located  at  the  wearing  points,  on 
the  protection  of  which,  in  any  machine, 
continuously  good  work  chiefly  depends. 


Main  Office,  309  Broadway.  New  YoA 
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** ''  INHERE  are  two  ways  jou  can  get  exercise  out  of  a  bicycle ;  you  can  overhaul  it,  or  you 
J-  can  ride  it.  On  the  whole,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  man  who  takes  his  pleasure  overhaul- 
ing does  not  have  the  best  of  the  bargain.  He  is  independent  of  the  weather  and  the  wind. 
Give  him  a  screw^-hammer,  a  bundle  of  rags,  an  oil  can,  and  something  to  sit  down  upon,  and  he 
is  happy  for  the  day.  The  mistake  some  people  make  is  thinking  they  can  get  both  forms  of 
sport  out  of  the  same  machine.  This  is  impossible ;  no  wheel  will  stand  the  double  strain.  You 
must  make  up  your  mind  whether  you  are  going  to  be  an  overhauler  or  a  rider.'* 

From  Jerome  K.  Jerome's  "Three  Men  on  Wheels."       HflVC  VOU  rCdCl  It  ? 

^^  /^UR  GUIDE  had  two  distinct  failings.  First,  his  English  was  decidedly  weak.  Indeed, 
V_y  it  was  not  English  at  all — he  had  learned  English  from  a  Scotch  lady.  I  understand 
Scotch  fairly  well ;  to  keep  abreast  of  modern  English  literature  this  is  necessary;  but  to  under- 
stand broad  Scotch,  talked  with  a  Slavonic  accent,  occasionally  relieved  by  German  modifica- 
tions, taxes  the  intelligence.  For  the  first  hour  it  was  difficult  to  rid  one's  self  of  the  conviction 
that  the  man  was  choking.    Every  moment  we  expected  him  to  die  on  our  hands." 

From  Jerome  K.  Jerome's  latest  book.       HflVC  VOU  rCflCl  It  ? 

*^  'T^HE  GERMAN  CITIZEN  is  a  soldier  and  the  policeman  is  his  officer.    The  policeman 
J-      directs  him  where  to  walk  in  the  street,  and  how  fast  to  walk.    At  the  end  of  each  bridge 
stands  a  policeman  to  tell  the  German  how  to  cross  it.     Were  there  no  policeman  there,  he 
would  probably  sit  down  and  wait  till  the  river  had  passed  by." 

From  Jerome  K.  Jerome's  latest  book.       HaVC  VOU  FCacI  It? 


THE  INDEX  says: 

^  TV  yT  R.  JEROME  is  at  his  best  in  this  book ;  better,  we  think,  than  in  his  famous  •  Three 
•^^-L  Men  in  a  Boat.'  His  humour  is  natural  and  spontaneous,  and  at  the  same  time  no 
better  book  of  German  travel  has  been  written  since  Mark  Twain's  *  Tramps  Abroad.*  As  before, 
the  ridiculous  way  in  which  Mr.  Jerome  couples  realism  and  extravagance,  and  the  serious  way 
that  he  piles  one  absurdity  atop  of  another  till  the  whole  falls  aver  with  a  roar  of  laughter  <,  makes 
this  a  book  for  many  a  day.'' 


This  sequel  to  "Three  Men  in  a  Boat"  is  destined  to  be  very 
popular.  The  same  characters  are  introduced  as  in  the  former  book,  and 
in  their  saunterings,  the  same  three  men  (seeking  rest  and  recreation),  run 
into  experiences  quite  as  funny  and  absurd  as  on  their  earlier  journey. 
All  who  have  read  Mr.  Jerome's  previous  books  are  bound  to  enjoy  this. 

-THREE  MEN  ON  WHEELS/' 
l2mo,  cloth»  with  illustrations  by  Harrison  Fisher.     $1.50 
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'vanced  work. 
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IH^^  Vl  Ihe  Diocesan  school  for  girls.  The  breadth  of 
j^^^^^l  the  course  of  study  offers  exceptional  range  for 
^^S^^Bm  selection.  Many  valuable  courses  not  usiiallv 
offered.  An  educational  equipment  that  is  unsurpassed,  witfi 
the  advantaj^es  of  the  helpful  social  life  of  a  fine  metropolit.m 
residence  district.  A  modern  home,  handsomely  appointed 
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lOUGHTON  SEMINARY  has  been 
known  for  forty  years  as  one  of  the 
most  earnest,  helpful  and  thorough- 
going schools  in  the  land,  and  to-day  it  is 
better  equipped  for  its  work  than  ever  before. 
Its  policy  has  been  to  offer,  on  moderate 
terms,  the  best  of  educational  facilities. 
The  principal  believes  that  every  parent 
with  a  daughter  to  educate  will  be  interested 
in  a  statement  of  the  principles  of  educa- 
tion as  understood  and  applied  at  Houghton, 
which  prefaces  the  catalogue. 

A.  G.  Benedict,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


The  Katherine  L  Maltby  Home  and  School 

Hi{?hest  city  advantages.  Academic.  Collegiate  and 
Special  courses  of  study.  Regular  resident  students, 
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Let  ns  call  your  attention  again  to  our 
Long  Focus  Korona.    It  has  had  unbound- 
ed popularity  this  year  and  gives  absolute 
satisfaction.    So  many  desirable  features. 
^^^^^  The   double  ali<:ing 

JMME^BI  front  and   double 

^^^^^^H||g  swing  back  (the  back 
^H^^^^^HH  being  quickly  revers- 
Jm^^^^^^^^  i b  1  e)  make  itex- 
^^^^■^^^^^  tremely  handy  to 
toMO  j« IX  exTiNOBo  use.  The  Korona 
rocut  fiWI  %  shutter  frives  axito- 

matically  any  exposure  iromx-ioo  oi  a 
second  to  a  seconds.    Box 
is  finest  selected  mahog- 
any, highly  polished. 

But  the  lens.  Well, 
the  Turner  -  Reich  con- 
vertible anastigmat  is  the 
best  made  in  the  United 
Slates,  When  the  Ko- 
rona Long-FocuB  Camera 
is  equipped  with  this  lens 
you  have  the  best  photo- 
pc  rap  hie  outfit  m  the 
world. 
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DON'T 


go  to  Europe  until  you  have  made  a  trip  on  \\ 
New  York  Central's  **  Empire  State  Express 
and  seen  Niagara  Falls.  B^th  can  be  accon 
plished  in  a  day,  and  at  the  lowest  regular  ra 
charged  on  any  railroad  in  the  World, 

2   CENTS   PER   MILE. 


E-or  a  copy  of  the  *'  Lttsgry  of  Modem  R^ilwav  Travtl"'  &* 
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Weber  bt;c;Tnvie  of  Its  sympathetic  tone-L|U:ilitv  " 

Aprils,  looo.  BMMA   CALV^, 

**  hs  cKiiuisIte  lone  has  been  a  source  of  trreat 
delight/^  ^ 

April  7,  1900.       CLHMENTINE  DH  VHRE. 

*'  Perfect  for  accompanyinq  the  voite/' 
March,  22,  1900,  ERNST  VAN  DYCK. 

"  Congr.ithbtini;   you  upon   the   incontesinble 
superiority  of  yoLir  magnificent  pi:inos,-' 

Feb.  7,  mto.  ALVARRZ. 

*'The  qu.itity  nnd  tone  of  your  beautiful  luslrn- 
men  Is  jiave  boen  entirely  saiisfatiory  tr>  njc/' 
ApriN,  1900.  '  POL  PLANf;ON, 

Fifth  Avenue  and  J  6th  Street,  New  York 
268  Wabash  Avenue^  Chicago, 
J8I  Tremont  Street,  Boston* 
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